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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  BOOK  OF 

PROVERBS. 

J  —THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  PROVERBS— A  proverb  is  a  pithy 
sentence,  concisely  expressing  some  well-established  truth,  susceptible 
various  illustrations  and  applications.  The  word  is  of  Latin  derivation,  liter- 
ally meaning  /or  a  word,  speech,  or  discourse,  i.e.,  one  expression  for  many. 
The  Heb.  word  for  proverb,  (mashal)  means  a  comparison.  Many  supposed  it 
was  used,  because  the  form  or  matter  of  the  proverb,  or  both,  involved  the  idea  of 
comparison.  Most  of  the  proverbs  are  in  couplets  or  triplets,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  them,  the  members  of  which  correspond  in  structure  and  length,  as  if 
arranged  to  be  compared  one  with  another.  They  illustrate  the  varieties  of  paral- 
lelism, a  distinguishing  feature  of  Heb.  poetry,  cf.  intr  to  Poetical  Books.  Many 
also  clearly  involve  the  idea  of  comparison  in  the  sentiments  expressed,  (cf.  ch.  i2t 
i-io  ;  25.  10-15  ;  26.  1-9).  Sometimes,  however,  the  designed  omission  of  one 
member  of  the  comparison,  exercising  the  reader's  sagacity  or  study  for  its  supply, 
presents  the  proverb  as  a  "  riddle  "  or  "  dark  saying,  (cf.  ch.  30.  .5-33  :  1.  6  ;  Ps. 
49.4).  The  sententious  form  of  expression,  which  thus  became  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  proverbial  style,  was  also  adopted  for  continuous  discourse,  even  when 
not  always  preserving  traces  of  comparison,  either  in  form  or  matter,  (cf.  chs.  1-9). 
In  Ex.  17.  1  ;  24.  3,  we  find  the  same  word  properly  translated  parable  to  designate 
an  illustrative  discourse.  Then  the  Gr  translators  have  used  a  word, parabola^ 
(parable),  which,  the  gospel  writers  (except  John)  employ  for  our  Lord's  discour- 
ses of  the  same  character,  and  which  also  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  compari- 
son, though  that  may  not  be  its  primary  meaning.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  proverbial  and  parabolic  styles  of  writing  were  originally  ana  essentially  the 
same.  r\!Y\&  proverb  is  a  "  concentrated  parable,  and  the  parable  an  extension  of 
the  proverb  by  a  full  illustration.1'  The  proverb  is  thus  the  moral,  or  theme  of  a 
parable,  which  sometimes  precedes  it,  as  Mat.  19.  30;  (cf.  ch.  20.  1);  or  succeeds 
it,  as  Mat.  22.  1-16;  Luke,  15.  1-10.  This  style  being  poetical  and  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  a  high  order  of  poetical  sentiment,  such  as  prophecy,  we  find  the 
same  term  used  to  designate  such  compositions,  (cf.  Num.  23.  7;  Mic.  2.  4;  Hab. 
2.  6). 

Though  the  Hebrews  used  the  same  term  for  proverb  and  parable,  the  Greek 
employs  two,  though  the  sacred  writers  have  not  always  appeared  to  recognize  a 
distinction.  The  term  for  proverb  is,  paroimia,  which  the  Greek  translators 
employ  for  the  title  of  this  book,  evidently  with  special  reference  to  the  later 
definition  of  a  proverb,  as  a  trite,  sententious  form  of  speech,  which  appears  to  be 
the  best  meaning  of  the  term.  John  uses  the  same  term  to  designate  our  Saviour's 
instructions,  in  view  of  their  characteristic  obscurity  (cf.  ch,  16,  25 — 29,  Greeks 
and  even  for  his  illustrative  discourses  (ch.  10.  6),  whose  sense  was  not  at  once 
obvious  to  all  his  hearers.  This  form  of  instruction  was  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
learner.  The  parallel  structure  of  sentences,  the  repetition,  contrast,  or  comparison 
of  thought,  were  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  memory  ;  and  precepts  of 
practical  wisdom  which,  extended  into  logical  discourses,  might  have  failed  to 
make  abiding  impressions  by  reason  of  their  length  or  complicated  character,  were 
thus  compressed  into- pithy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  plain  statements.  Such 
a  mode  of  instruction  has  distinguished  the  written  or  traditional  literature  of 
all  nations,  and  was,  and  still  is,  peculiarly  current  in  the  East. 

In  this  book,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  a  proverbial  wisdom  commended  by 
the  seal  of  Divine  inspiration.  God  has  condescended  to  become  our  teacher  on 
the  practical  affairs  belonging  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has  adapted  His 
instruction  to  the  plain  and  unlettered,  and  presented,  in  this  striking  and  im- 
pressive method,  the  great  principles  of  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-men.  To 
the  prime  motive  of  all  right  conduct,  the  fear  of  God.  are  added  all  lawful  and 
subordinate  incentives,  such  as  honour,  interest,  love,  fear,  and  natural  affection. 
Besides  the  terror  excited  by  an  apprehension  of  God's  justly  provoked  judgments, 
we  are  warned  against  evil-doing  by  the  exhibition  of  the  inevitable  temporal 
results  of  impiety,  injustice,  profligacy,  idleness,  laziness,  indolence,  drunkenness. 
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*»d  debaochery.  To  the  rewards  of  true  piety  which  follow  in  eternity,  are  prom- 
bed  the  peace,  security,  love,  and  approbation  of  the  good,  and  the  comforts  oi  a 
clear  conscience,  which  render  this  life  truly  happy. 

II —INSPIRATION  AND  AUTHORSHIP.— With  no  important  excep- 
tion, Jewish  and  Christian  writers  have  received  this  book  as  the  inspired  pro- 
duction of  Solomon.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  prefaced  by  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  N.  T.  abounds  with  citations  from  the  Proverbs.  Its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence commends  it  to  us  as  the  production  of  a  higher  authority  than  the 
apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Wisdom  or  Ecclesiasticus.  Solomon  lived  500  years 
before  the  "  seven  wise  men "  of  Greece,  and  700  before  the  age  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It  is  thus  very  evident,  whatever  theory  of  his  sources  of 
knowledge  be  adopted,  that  he  did  not  draw  upon  any  heathen  repositories  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that  by  the  various  migrations, 
captivities,  and  dispersions  of  the  Jews,  heathen  philosophers  drew  from  this  in- 
spired fountain  many  of  those  streams,  which  continue  to  refresh  mankind  amidst 
the  otherwise  barren  and  parched  deserts  of  profane  literature. 

As,  however,  the  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David,  because  he  was  the  leading 
author,  so  the  ascription  of  this  book  to  Solomon,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
titles  of  chs.  30  and  31,  which  assign  those  chapters  to  Agur  and  Lemuel  respect- 
ively. Of  these  persons  we  know  nothing.  This  is_  not  the  place  for  discussing 
the  various  speculations  respecting  them.  By  a  slight  change  of  reading  some 
propose  to  translate  ch.  30.  1  :  "The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her  who  was 
obeyed,  (i.e.,  the  Queen  of)  Massa ;"  and  ch.  31.  1:  "The  words  of  Lemuel, 
king  of  Massa  ;"  but  to  this  the  earliest  versions  are  contradictory,  and  nothing 
other  than  the  strongest  exegetical  necessity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  a  well  established  reading  and  version,  when  nothing  useful  to  our 
knowledge  is  gained.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance  than  indulge  in  useless 
conjectures. 

It  is  probable  that  out  of  the  "three  thousand  proverbs"  (1  K.  4.  32),  which 
Solomon  spoke,  he  selected  and  edited  chs.  1-24,  during  his  life.  Chs.  25.-29.  were 
also  of  his  production,  and  copied  out  in  the  days  of  Hazekiah,  by  his  "men," 
perhaps,  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah.  Such  a  work  was  evidently  in 
the  spirit  of  this  pious  monarch,  who  set  his  heart  so  fully  on  a  reformation  of 
God's  worship.  Learned  men  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  theory  that  Solo- 
mon himself  was  only  a  collector :  or  that  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  as  these 
chapters  were  also  selections  by  later  hands  ;  but  the  reasons  adduced  to  main- 
tain these  views  have  never  appeared  so  satisfactorily  as  to  change  the  usual 
opinions  on  the  subject,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  most  ancient  and  relia- 
ble authorities. 

III.— DIVISIONS  OF  THE  BOOK.— Such  a  work  is,  of  course,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  logical  analysis.  There  are,  however,  some  well-defined  marks  of 
division,  so  that  very  generally,  the  book  is  divided  into  five  or  six  parts. 

i.-  The  first  contains  nine  chapters,  in  which  are  discussed  and  enforced  by 
illustration,  admonition  and  encouragement,  the  principles  and  blessings  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  pernicious  schemes  and  practices  of  sinful  persons.  These  chapters 
are  introductory.  With  few  specimens  of  the  proper  proverb,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  its  conciseness  and  terseness.  The  sentences  follow  very  strictly  the 
form  of  parallelism  ;  and  generally  of  the  synonomous  species,  only  forty  of  the 
synthetic,  and  four  (ch.  3.  32-35)  of  the  antithetic  appearing.  The  style  is  ornate, 
the  figures  bolder  and  fuller,  and  the  illustrations  more  striking  and  extended. 

2.  The  antithetic  and  synthetic  parallelism,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  synony- 
mous, distinguish  chs.  10-22.  16,  and  the  verses  are  entirely  unconnected,  each 
containing  a  complete  sense  in  itself. 

3.  Chs.  22.  45-24,  presents  a  series  of  admonitions  as  if  addressed  to  a  pupil, 
and  generally  each  topic  occupies  two  or  more  verses. 

4.  Chs.  25-29,  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  portion,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  as  to  its  origin.  The  style  is  very  much  mixed  ;  of  the  peculiarities, 
cf.  parts  2  and  3. 

5.  Ch.  30.  is  peculiar,  not  only  for  its  authorship,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  proverb,  which  has  been  described  as  "dark  sayings"  or  "riddles." 

6.  To  a  few  pregnant,  but  concise  admonitions,  suitable  for  a  king,  is  added 
a  most  inimitable  portraiture  of  female  character.  In  both  parts,  5  and  6,  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  original  proverbial  style  gives  place  to  the  modifi- 
cations already  mentioned,  as  marking  a  later  composition  though  both  retain  the 
concise  and  nervous  method  of  stating  truth,  equally  valuable  for  its  deep  im- 
pression, and  permanent  retention  by  the  memory. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-33.  After  the  title  the  writer  defines  the  design  and  nature 
of  the  instructions  of  the  book.  He  paternally  invites  attention  to 
those  instructions,  and  warns  his  readers  against  the  enticements  of 
the  wicked.  In  a  beautiful  personification,  Wisdom  is  then  intro- 
duced, in  a  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  publicly  inviting 
men  to  receive  its  teachings,  warning  those  who  reject,  and  encour- 
aging those  who  accept,  the  proffered  instructions. 

1-4.  (Cf.  Introduction,  I).  To  know  ...  instruction  —  lit,  For 
knowing,  i.  e.,  such  is  the  design  of  these  writings,  wisdom  —  or,  the 
use  of  the  best  means  for  the  best  ends,  is  generally  employed  in  this 
book  for  true  piety.  instruction  —  discipline  by  which  men  are 
trained,  to  perceive  [lit.,  for  perceiving,  the  design  (as  above)]  .  .  . 
Understanding — i.e.,  words  which  enable  one  to  discern  good  and 
evil.  To  receive  ...  Of  Wisdom  —  For  receiving  that  discipline 
which  discretion  imparts.  The  Hebrew  for  wisdom  differs  from  that 
of  v.  2,  and  denotes  rather  discreet  counsel.  Cf.  the  opposite  traits 
of  the  fool  (ch.  16.  22).  justice  .  .  .  equity  —  all  the  attributes  of  one 
upright  in  all  his  relations  to  God  and  man.  simple —  one  easily  led 
to  good  or  evil  ;  so  the  parallel  young  man  —  one  inexperienced. 
SUbtilty  —  or,  prudence,  (ch.  3.  21  ;  5.  2).  discretion  —  lit.,  device, 
both  qualities,  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  their  use.  Here 
good,  as  they  imply  wariness  by  which  to  escape  evil  and  find  good. 
5,  6.     Such  writings,  the  wise,  who  pursue  right  ends  by  right  means, 

will  value,  learning  —  not  the  act,  but  matter  of  it.  wise  coun- 
sels —  or.  the  art  and  principles  of  governing.  To  Understand  —  so 
as  to  .  .  .  such  will  be  the  result,      interpretation — (cf.    Margin), 

words  of  the  wise  — (cf.  v.  2).     dark  sayings  — (cf.  Psalm  49.  4  ; 

John,  16.  25  ;  and  Introduction,  I).  7.  The  fear  Of  the  Lord  —  The 
principle  of  true  piety  (cf.  ch.  2.  5  ;  14.  26,  27  ;  Job,  28.  28  ;  Psalm 
34.11;  ill.  10;  Acts,  9.  31).  beginning  — first  part,  foundation. 
fools  —  the  stupid  and  indifferent  to  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment ;  hence  the  wicked.  8.  My  son  —  This  paternal  form  denotes 
a  tender  regard  for  the  reader.  Filial  sentiments  rank  next  to  piety 
towards  God,  and  insures  most  distinguished  rewards  (cf.  ch.  6.  20 ; 
Ephesians,  6.  2,  3).  On  the  figures  of  v.  9,  cf.  Genesis,  41.  42  ;  Song 
of  Solomon,  1.  10 ;  4.  9.  10-19.  A  solemn  warning  against  tempta- 
tion. 10.  entice — lit.,  open  the  way.  consent  .  .  .  not  —  sin  is  in 
consenting  or  yielding  to  temptation,  not  in  being  tempted.  11-14. 
Murder  and  robbery  are  given  as  specific  illustrations,     lay  wait  .  .  . 
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lurk  privily —  express  an  effort  and  hope  for  successful  concealment. 
SWallOW.  .  .  grave  —  utterly  destroy  the  victim  and  traces  of  the 
crime  (Numbers,  16.  33  ;  Psalm  55.  15).  Abundant  rewards  of  vil- 
lany  are  promised  as  the  fruits  of  this  easy  and  safe  course.  15,  16. 
The  society  of  the  wicked  (way,  or  path)  is  dangerous.  Avoid  the 
beginnings  of  sin  (ch.  4.  14 ;  Psalm  1.  1;  119.  101).  17-19.  Men 
warned  ought  to  escape  danger,  as  birds  instinctively  avoid  visibly- 
spread  nets.  But  stupid  sinners  rush  to  their  own  ruin  (Psalm  9.  16), 
and,  greedy  of  gain,  succeed  in  the  very  schemes  which  destroy  them 
(1  Timothy,  6.  10),  not  only  failing  to  catch  others,  but  procuring 
their  own  destruction.  20-33.  Some  interpreters  regard  this  address, 
as  the  language  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  name  of  Wisdom  (cf. 
Luke,  11.  49).  Others  think  that  wisdom,  as  the  divine  attribute 
specially  employed  in  acts  of  counsel  and  admonition,  is  here  personi- 
fied, and  represents  God.  In  either  case,  the  address  is  a  most  solemn 
and  divine  admonition,  whose  matter  and  spirit  is  eminently  evan- 
gelical and  impressive  (cf.  note  on  ch.  8).  20.  Wisdom  —  lit.,  Wis- 
doms, the  plural  used  either  because  of  the  unusual  sense,  or  as  in- 
dicative of  the  great  excellency  of  wisdom  (cf.  ch.  9.  1).  streets  — 
or,  most  public  places,  not  secretly.  21.  The  publicity  further  indi- 
cated by  terms  designating  places  of  most  common  resort.  22.  sim- 
ple ones  —  (cf.z>.  4).  simplicity  —  implying  ignorance,  scorners  — 
(Psalm  1.  1),  who  despise,  as  well  as  reject,  truth,  fools  —  though  a 
different  word  is  used  from  that  of  v.  7,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  mean- 
ing. 23.  reproof —  implying  conviction  deserving  it  (cf.  John,  16.  8, 
Margin),  pour  Ollt  —  abundantly  impart,  my  Spirit  —  whether  of 
Wisdom  personified,  or  of  Christ,  a  divine  agent.  24.  Stretched .  .  . 
hand  —  earnestness,  especially  in  beseeching,  is  denoted  by  the  figure 
(cf.  Job,  11.  13  ;  Psalm  68.  31  ;  88.  9).  25.  set  at  nought  —  rejected 
as  of  no  value,  would  none  of —  lit.,  were  not  willing  or  inclined  to- 
it.  26,  27.  In  their  extreme  distress.  He  will  not  only  refuse  help, 
but  aggravate  it  by  derision,  fear  —  the  object  of  it.  desolation  — 
lit.,  a  tumultuous  noise,  denoting  their  utter  confusion,  destruction 
—  or,  calamity  (v.  26),  compared  to  a  whirlwind,  as  to  fatal  rapidity. 
distress  —  (Psalm  4.  1;  44.  11).  anguish  —  a  state  of  inextricable 
oppression,  the  deepest  despair.  28.  Now,  no  prayers  or  most  dili- 
gent seeking  will  avail  (ch.  8.  17).  29,  30.  The  sinner's  infatuated  re- 
jection brings  his  ruin.  31.  fruit  .  .  .  way  —  result  of  conduct 
(Isaiah,  3,  10;    Ezekiel,  II.  21  ;    Romans,  6.  21  ;    Galatians,  6.  7,  8) 

be  filled  —  even  to  repletion  (Psalm  123.  4).    32.  turning  away  — 

i.  e..  from  the  call  of  v.  23.  simple  —  as  v.  22.  prosperity  —  quiet, 
implying  indifference.  33.  dwell  safely  —  lit.,  in  confidence  (Deuter- 
onomy, 12.  10).  be  quiet  —  or,  at  ease,  in  real  prosperity,  from 
fear  —  without  fear. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Ver.  1-22.  Men  are  invited  to  seek  wisdom,  because  it  teaches 
those  principles  by  which  they  may  obtain  God's  guidance,  and  avoid 
the  society  and  influence  of  the  wicked,  whose  pernicions  courses  are 
described. 
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1-5.  Diligence  in  hearing  and  praying  for  instruction  must  be  used 
to  secure  the  great  principle  of  godliness,  the  fear  of  God.  i.  hide 
•  . .  with  thee  —  lay  up  in  store  (cf.  ch.  7.  1).  2.  Listen  attentively 
and  reflect  seriously  (ch.  1.  24 ;  Psalm  130.  2).  understanding  — 
right  perception  of  truth.  3.  Yea,  if — lit.,  When  if,  i.e.,  in  such  a 
case,  knowledge  —  or,  discrimination,  understanding  —  as  v.  2. 
4.  There  must  be  earnest  prayer  and  effort.  5.  understand — or, 
perceive  intelligently,  find  —  obtain.  6.  For  —  God  is  ready. 
(James,  I.  5  ;  4.  8).  OUtof  his  mouth  —  by  revelation  from  Him.  7. 
Sound  wisdom  —  lit..,  substance  opposed  to  what  is  fictitious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  context,  this  may  be  assistance,  as  here  corresponding 
with  buckler,  or  safety,  or  wisdom,  which  procures  it  (cf.  ch.  3.  21  ;  8. 
14  ;  18.  I ;  Job,  6.  13  ;  12.  13).  layeth  up  —  provideth,  ever  ready. 
8.  keepeth  .  .  .  way — God  defends  the  right  way,  and  those  in  it. 
saints  —  objects  of  favour  (cf.  Psalm  4.  3  ;  etc.).  He  guides  and 
guards  them.  9.  Then  —  emphatic,  in  such  a  case,  righteousness 
.  .  .  path — all  parts  of  duty  to  God  and  man.  10,  II,  Idea  of  v.  9 
amplified,  on  terms  cf.  v.  4,  and  v.  2.  12-15.  To  deliver  —  as  from 
great  danger  (ch.  6.  5).  way  .  .  .  man  —  (Psalm  1.  1).  froward 
things  —  perversity  (ch.  6.  14;  23.23),  what  is  opposed  to  truth. 
paths  Of  uprightness  —  or,  plainness,  walk  —  habitually  act;  14. 
and  that  with  pleasure,  in  ignorance  of  good  and  pursuit  of  evil. 
frowardness  —  not  only  their  own  perversity,  but  that  of  others  is 
their  delight.  They  love  most  the  worst  things.  15.  crooked  — 
tortuous,  unprincipled,  froward  —  lit.,  (they)  are  going  back,  not 
only  aside  from  right,  but  opposite  to  it.  16-19.  Deliverance  from 
another  danger,  the  Strange  woman  —  this  term  is  often  used  for 
harlot,  or  loose  woman  (Judges,  II.  I,  2),  married  {ch..  7.  5,  19),  or  not 
(1  Kings,  11.  1),  so  called  because  such  were,  perhaps  at  first,  foreign- 
ers, though  strange  may  also  denote  whatever  is  opposed  to  right  or 
proper,  as  strange  fire  (Numbers,  3.  4)  :    strange  incense  (Exodus,  30. 

9).    flattereth — lit.,  smooths,    her  words  —  (Psalm  5. 9).    17.  guide 

.  .  .  youth  —  lawful  husband  (Jeremiah",  3.  4).  covenant  .  .  .  God  — 
of  marriage  made  in  God's  name.  18.  inclineth — sinks  down  (cf. 
Numbers,  13.  31).  the  dead  —  or,  shades  of  the  departed  (Psalm  88. 
10).  19.  i.e.,  such  as  remain  impenitent  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  7.  26). 
paths  Of  life' — (Psalm  16.  11),  opposed  to  paths  unto  the  dead.  20. 
That .  .  .  way  Of  good  —  i.e.,  Such  is  the  object  of  these  warnings. 
21,  21.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.3,9,22,27).  transgressors — or,  impious 
rebels  (cf.  Jeremiah,  9.  2).  rooted  out  —  utterly  destroyed,  as  trees 
plucked  up  by  the  roots. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-35.  The  study  of  truth  commended.  God  must  be  feared, 
honoured,  and  trusted,  and  filial  submission,  under  chastisement,  ex- 
hibited. The  excellence  of  wisdom  urged  and  illustrated  by  its  place 
in  the  divine  counsels.  Piety  enforced  by  a  contrast  of  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

I.  law  and  commandments  —  all  divine  instructions  (cf.  Psalm  119). 


The  study  of  Truth  PROVERBS  III.  commended. 

let  thine  heart  keep  —  or,  sincerely  observe  (ch.  4.  13  ;  5.  2).     length 

.  .  .  life — often  promised  as  blessings  (Psalm  21,  4  ;  91.  16).  peace 
—  includes  prosperity  'Psalm  I23.  5).  add  —  abound  to  thee.  3.. 
mercy  and  truth  —  God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms  (Psalm  25.  10  ,  57.  3).  As  attributes  of  men- 
they  express  integrity  in  a  wide  sense  (ch.  16.  6  ;  20.  28).  bind  .  .  - 
write  .  .  .  heart  —  outwardly  adorn  and  inwardly  govern  motives.  4. 
favour — grace,  amiability  (ch.  22.  11;  Psalm  45.2);  united  with 
this,  a  good  understanding  (cf.  Margin),  a  discrimination,  which  se- 
cures success,  in  the  Sight  ..  .  man — such  as  God  and  man  ap- 
prove. 5.  Trust.  .  .  heart  —  This  is  the  center  and  marrow  of  true 
wisdom  >(ch,  22,  19  ;  28.  25).  The  positive  duty  has  its  corresponding 
negation  in  the  admonition  against  self-confidence.  6.  ways  — 
(Psalm  1.  1)  acknowledge — by  seeking  His  wise  aid  (ch.  16.  3. 
Psalm  37.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  9.  23,  24).  direct  —  lit.,  make  plain  (cf.  He- 
brews, 12.  13).  7.  (Cf.  ch.  27.  2  ;  Romans,  12.  16).  fear.  .  .  evil  — 
reverentially  regarding  His  law.  8.  It  —  This  conduct,  health  — 
(cf.  Margin),  to  thy  navel — for  all  the  organs  of  nourishment.. 
marrow  —  (cf.  Margin),  bones  —  frame  of  body.  True  piety  pro- 
motes bodily  health.  9,  10.  (Cf.  ch.  11.25  I  Exodus,  23.  19  ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  4  ;  Isaiah,  32.  8  ;  2  Corinthians,  9.  13).  presses- — or, 
wine  fats  (Joel,  2.  24  ;  3.  13).  11,  12.  The  true  intent  of  afflictions; 
considered  ;  they  do  not  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  blessed  state 
of  the  pious  (Job,  5.  17  ;  Hebrews,  12  5,  6).  he  delighteth  — or,  re- 
ceiveth  as  denoting  reconciliation  regarding  the  offence  which  pro- 
duced chastisement.  13.  findeth — lit.,  reaches,  or  obtains  by  seeking. 
getteth  —  lit.,  draws  out,  as  metals  by  digging.  14,  15.  The  figure- 
of  v.  13  carried  out.  it  —  i.e.,  wisdom,  merchandise  —  acquisition 
by  trading,  fine  gold  —  dug  gold,  solid  as  a  nugget,  rubies  —  gems, 
or  pearls.  16,  17.  Wisdom  personified  as  bringing  the  best  blessings: 
(cf.  Matthew,  6.  33  ;  1  Timothy,  4.  8).  Her  ways  —  Such  as  she  di- 
rects us  to  take.  18.  Wisdom  allegorised  as  a  tree  of  life — Gen- 
esis, 2.  9  ;  3.  22),  whose  fruit  preserves  life,  gives  all  that  makes  living' 
a  blessing.  19,  20.  The  place  of  wisdom  in  the  economy  of  creation 
and  providence  commends  it  to  men,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  finite 
powers,  may  possess  this  invaluable  attribute,  and  are  thus  encour- 
aged by  the  divine  example  of  its  use,  to  seek  its  possession.  2L. 
SOUnd  Wisdom  —  (cf.  ch.  2.  7).  let  .  .  .  eyes  —  i.e.,  these  words  of  in- 
struction. 22-24.  assign  reasons  in  their  value  for  happiness  and  or- 
nament, guidance  and  support  in  dangers,  both  when  waking  and 
sleeping.  25.  Be  not  —  or,  You  shall  not  be.  sudden  fear  —  what 
causes  it  (ch.  1.  27),  any  unlooked  for  evil.  (Psalm  46.  3  ;  91.  12  ; 
1  Peter,  3.  14).  desolation  — (ch.  1.  27).  26.  The  reason  ;  such  are 
objects  of  God's  favour,  be  thy  confidence  —  lit.,  in  thy  confidence, 
in  the  source  of  thy  strength  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  9,  for  same  construction, 
Hebrew).  27,  28.  Promptly  fulfil  all  obligations  both  of  justice  and 
charity  (cf.  James,  2.  15,  16).  29,  30.  Do  not  abuse  confidence,  and 
avoid  litigation.  31.  oppressor  —  or,  man  of  mischief.  The  destiny 
of  successful  evil-doers  warns  against  desiring  their  lot  (Psalm  37.  I, 
2.35.  36)-  32-35-  Reasons  for  the  warning,  froward — (ch.  2.  15) 
Secret  . .  .  righteous  —  in  their  communion  (Amos,  3.  7).     33.  curst 
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*  .  .  Wicked  —  it  abides  with  them,  and  will  be  manifested.  34.  The 
retribution  of  sinners,  as  Psalm  18.  26.  35.  inherit— as  a  portion. 
■Shame  —  or,  disgrace,  as  opposed  to  honour,  promotion  —  (cf.  Mar. 
gin),  as  honour  for  well  doing  makes  men  conspicuous,  so  fools  are 
signalized  by  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-27.  To  an  earnest  call  for  attention  to  his  teachings,  the 
"writer  adds  a  commendation  of  wisdom,  preceded  and  enforced  by 
the  counsels  of  his  father  and  teacher.  To  this  he  adds  a  caution 
-against  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  a  series  of  exhortations  to  do- 
cility, integrity,  and  uprightness. 

1,2.  (Cf.  ch.  1.  8).  to  know — in  order  to  know,  doctrine  —  the 
matter  of  learning  (ch.  1.  5),  such  as  he  had  received  (Lamentations, 
3.  1).  3.  father's  Son — emphatic,  a  son  specially  regarded,  and  so 
called  tender,  as  an  object  of  special  care  (cf.  1  Chronicles,  22.  7  ;  29. 
1)  ;  an  idea  further  expressed  by  only  beloved — or,  as  an  only  son 
'(Genesis,  22.  2),  though  he  had  brothers  (1  Chronicles,  3.  5).  He 
taught  —  or,  directed  me.  retain  —  as  well  as  receive,  keep  .  .  . 
and  live — observe,  that  you  may  live  (ch.  7.  2).  5.  Get  —  As  a  pos- 
session, not  to  be  given  up.  neither  decline  —  i.  e.,  from  obeying 
my  word.  6.  Not  only  accept  but  love  wisdom,  who  will  keep  thee 
from  evil,  and  evil  from  thee.  7.  (Cf.  Job,  28.  28).  getting  —  or, 
possession,  a  desire  for  wisdom  is  wise.  8.  As  you  highly  esteem  her, 
she  will  raise  you  to  honour,  embrace  her  —  with  fond  affection. 
9.  ornament —  such  as  the  chaplet  or  wreath  of  conquerors,     deliver 

—  (cf.  Genesis,  14.  20).  The  allusion  to  a  shield,  contained  in  the 
Hebrew,  suggests  protection  as  well  as  honour  (cf.  v.  6).     10.  (Cf.  ch. 

2.  1 ;  3.  2).    12, 13.  way  of  wisdom  —  which  it  prescribes,    led  thee 

—  lit.,  caused  thee  to  tread,  as  a  path  (Psalm  107.  7).  not  be  strait- 
ened—  have  ample  room  (Psalm  18.  36).  13.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  18).  The 
figure  of  laying  hold  with  the  hand  suggests  earnest  effort.  14.  (Cf. 
Psalm  1.  1).  Avoid  all  temptations  to  the  beginning  of  evil.  16,  17. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  character  of  sinners,  whose  zeal  to  do  evil 
is  forcibly  depicted  (ch.  6.  4  ;  Psalm  36.  5).  They  live  by  flagrant 
vices  (ch.  1.  13).  Some  prefer  to  render,  "Their  bread  is  wicked- 
ness, their  drink  violence  "  (cf.  Job,  15. 16  ;  34.  7).  18,  19.  As  shining 
light  increases  from  twilight  to  noon-day  splendour,  so  the  course  of 
the  just  increases  in  purity,  but  that  of  the  wicked  is  as  thickest  dark- 
ness, in  which  one  knows  not  on  what  he  stumbles.  20-22.  (Cf.  v.  10, 
13  ;  ch.  3.  8,  etc).  22.  health  .  .  .  flesh  —  by  preserving  from  vices 
destructive  of  health.  23.  with  all  diligence — or,  above,  or  more 
than  all  custody  (cf.  Margin),  all  that  is  kept  (cf.  Ezekiel,  38.  7),  be- 
cause the  heart  is  the  depository  of  all  wisdom  and  the  source  of 
whatever  affects  life  and  character  (Matthew,  12.  35  ;  15.  19).  24.  a 
froward  mouth  —  i.  e.,  a  mouth,  or  words  of  ill  nature.  The  Hebrew 
word  differs  from  that  used  (ch.  2.  15  ;  3.  32).  perverse  —  or,  quar- 
reling,    lips — or,  words.     Let  . .  .  before  thee  —  i.e.,  Pursue  a  sin- 
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cere  and  direct  purpose,  avoiding  temptations.  26.  Ponder — well 
consider  ;  a  wise  course  results  from  wise  forethought.  27.  (Cf.  v. 
25).  Avoid  all  byepaths  of  evil  (Deuteronomy,  2.  27;  17.  11).  A. 
life  of  integrity  requires  attention  to  heart,  speech,  eyes,  and  conduct. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VeP.  1-23.  A  warning  against  the  seductive  arts  of  wicked  women, 
enforced  by  considering  the  advantages  of  chastity  and  the  miserable 
end  of  the  wicked. 

I.  This  connection  of  wisdom  and  understanding  is  frequent  (ch.  2. 
3  ;  3.  7) ;  the  first  denotes  the  use  of  wise  means  for  wise  ends  ;  the 
other,  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discrimination  in  their  discovery.  2. 
regard  —  or,  observe,  keep  —  preserve  constantly.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  16). 
Her  enticing  promises  are  deceitful.  4.  her  end  —  tit.,  her  future,  in 
sense  of  reward,  what  follows  (cf.  Psalm  37.  37  ;  73.  17).  Its  nature  is 
evinced  by  the  use  of  figures,  opposite  those  of  v.  3.  The  physical  and 
moral  sufferings  of  the  deluded  profligate  are  notoriously  terrible.  5.  feetr 
.  .  .  Steps  —  i.  e.,  course  of  life  ends  in  death.  6.  her  ways  .  .  .know  — 
Some  prefer,  "  that  she  may  not  ponder  the  path  of  life,"  etc.  ;  but  per- 
haps a  better  sense  is,  "her  ways  are  varied,  so  as  to  prevent  your 
knowledge  of  her  true  character,  and  so  of  true  happiness."  8,  9. 
Avoid  the  slightest  temptation,  thine  honour  —  in  whatever  consisting, 
strength  (ch.  3.  13),  or  wealth,  thy  years  —  by  cutting  them  oft"  in 
dissipation,  to  the  Cruet — for  such  the  sensual  are  apt  to  become* 
10.  wealth  —  lit.,  strength,  or  the  result  of  it.  labours —  the  fruit  of 
thy  painful  exertions  (Psalm  127.  2).  There  may  be  a  reference  to 
slavery,  a  commuted  punishment  for  death  due  the  adulterer  (Deuter- 
onomy, 22.  22).  11.  at  the  last — the  end,  or  reward  (cf.  v.  4). 
mourn  —  roar  in  pain,  flesh  and  .  .  .  body  —  the  whole  person  under 
incurable  disease.  12-14.  The  ruined  sinner  vainly  laments  his 
neglect  of  warning  and  his  sad  fate  in  being  brought  to  public  disgrace. 
evil — for  affliction,  as  Genesis,  19.  20  ;  49.  15.  15-20.  By  figures  in 
which  well,  Cistern  and  fountain  represent  the  wife,  and  rivers  of 
waters,  the  children,  men  are  exhorted  to  constancy  and  satisfaction  in 
lawful  conjugal  enjoyments.  In  v.  16,  fountains  (in  the  plural)  rather 
denote  the  produce  or  waters  of  a  spring,  lit.,  what  is  from  a  spring, 
and  corresponds  with  rivers  of  waters,  only  thine  Own — harlots* 
children  have  no  known  father,  wife  .  .  .  youth  — married  in  youth, 
loving  .  .  .  roe  —  other  figures  for  a  wife  from  the  well  known  beauty 
of  these  animals,  breasts  —  (cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  1.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  23. 
3,  8).  ravished  —  lit.,  intoxicated,  i.  e.  fully  satisfied.  21.  The  reason, 
God's  eye  is  on  you  ;  22.  23.,  and  he  will  cause  sin  to  bring  its  punish- 
ment, without  instruction  —  lit.,  in  want  of  instruction,  having 
refused  it  (cf.  Job,  13.  18;  Hebrews,  11.  24).  go  astray  —  lit.,  be 
drunken.  The  word  is  ravished  (v.  19)  here  denotes  fulness  of  pun- 
ishment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-35.  After  admonitions  against  suretiship  and  sloth  (cf.  va 
6-8),  the  character  and  fate  of  the  wicked  generally  are  set  forth,  and 
the  writer  (v.  20-35)  resumes  the  warnings  against  incontinence, 
pointing  out  its  certain  and  terrible  results.  This  train  of  thought 
seems  to  intimate  the  kindred  of  these  vices. 

|,  2,  if — the  condition  extends  through  both  verses,  be  surety  — 
art  pledged,     stricken  .  .  .  hand  —  bargained  (cf.  Job,  17.  3).     with  a 

stranger,  i.  e.,  for  a  friend  (cf.  ch.  n.  15 ;  17.  18).  3.  come  .  .  . 
friend  —  in  his  power,    humble...  sure  thy  friend  —  urge   as  a 

suppliant,  i,  e.,  induce  the  friend  to  provide  otherwise  for  his  debt,  or 
secure  the  surety.  4.  5.  The  danger  requires  promptness.  6-8.  The 
improvident  sluggards  usually  want  sureties.  Hence  such  are  advised 
to  industry  by  the  ant's  example.  9.  10.  Their  conduct  graphically 
described  ;  II.,  and  the  fruits  of  their  self-indulgence  and  indolence 
presented,  as  .  .  .  traveleth  —  lit.,  one  tvho  walks  backwards  and 
forwards,  i.  e.y  a  highway  man.  armed  man  —  i.  e.,  one  prepared  to 
■destroy.  12.  A  naughty  person  —  lit.,  a  man  of  Belial,  or  of  worth- 
lessness,  i.  e.,  for  good,  and  so  depraved,  or  wicked  (cf.  I  Samuel,  25. 
25  ;  30.  22,  etc).  Idleness  and  vice  are  allied.  Though  indolent  in 
acts,  he  actively  and  habitually  (walketh)  is  ill-natured  in  speech  (ch.  4. 
24.)  13,  14.  If,  for  fear  of  detection,  he  does  not  speak,  he  uses  signs 
to  carry  on  his  intrigues.  These  signs  are  still  so  used  in  the  East. 
deviseth  —  lit.,  constructs,  as  an  artisan,  mischief — evil  to  others. 
frowardneSS  —  As  ch.  2.  14.  discord — .especially  litigation.  Cun- 
ning is  the  talent  of  the  weak  and  lazy.  15.  Suddenness  aggravates 
•evil  (cf.  v.  11  ;  ch.  29.  1).  Calamity —  lit.,  a  crushing  weight,  broken 
^—  shivered  as  a  potter's  vessel ;  utterly  destroyed  (Psalm  2.  9).  16-19. 
Six  .  .  .  seven  —  a  mode  of  speaking  to  arrest  attention  (ch.  30.  15, 
18;  Job,  5.  19.  proud  look  —  lit.,  eyes  of  loftiness  (Psalm  131.  1). 
Eyes,  tongue,  etc.,  for  persons,  speaketh  —  lit.,  breathes  out,  habit- 
ually speaks  (Psalm  27.  12  ;  Acts  9.  1).  20-23.  (Cf.  ch.  1.  8  ;  3.  3., 
etc.  it  —  (cf.  v.  23).  denotes  the  instruction  of  parents  {v.  20),  to 
which  all  the  qualities  of  a  safe  guide  and  guard  and  ready  teacher 
are  ascribed.  It  prevents  the  ingress  of  evil  by  supplying  good 
thoughts,  even  in  dreams  (ch.  3.  21-23  ;  Psalm  19.  9  ;  2  Peter,  1.  19). 
reproofs  —  (ch.  I.  23),  the  convictions  of  error  produced  by  instruc- 
tion. 24.  A  specimen  of  its  benefit.  By  appreciating  truth,  men  are 
not  affected  by  lying  flattery.  25.  One  of  the  cautions  of  this  instruc- 
tion, avoid  alluring  beauty,  take  [or,  ensnare]  ...  eyelids  —  by 
painting  the  lashes,  females  enhanced  beauty.  26.  The  supplied 
words  give  a  better  sense  than  the  old  version  :  "  The  price  of  a  whore 
is  a  piece  of  bread."  adulteress  —  (cf.  Margin),  which  the  parallel 
and  context  (29-35)  sustains.  Of  similar  results  of  this  sin,  cf.  ch.  5. 
■9-12.  will  hunt  — alluding  to  the  snares  spread  by  harlots  (cf.  ch.  7. 
6-8).  precious  life  —  more  valuable  than  all  else.  27-29.  The  guilt 
and  danger  most  obvious.  30,  31,  Such  a  thief  is  pitied,  though 
heavily  punished,  sevenfold  —  (cf.  Exodus,  22.  1-4),  for  many,  ample 
{cf.  Genesis,  4.  24;  Matthew,  18.  21),  even  if  all  his  wealth  is  taken. 
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32.  lacketh  understanding  —  or,  heart ;  destitute  of  moral  principle 
and  prudence.  33.  dishonour  —  or,  shame,  as  well  as  hurt  of  body 
(ch.  3.  35).  reproach  .  .  .  away  —  no  restitution  will  suffice:  34,  35,, 
nor  any  terms  of  reconciliation  be  admitted,  regard  [or  accept]  any 
ransom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-27.     The  subject  continued,  by  a  delineation  of  the  arts  of 

strange  women,  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary. 

1-4.  Similar  calls  (ch.  3.  1-3  ;  4.  10,  etc.).  apple  .  .  .  eye  —  pupil  of 
eye,  a  custody  (ch.  4.  23)  of  special  value.  Bind  .  . .  fingers —  as  in- 
scriptions on  rings.  5.  The  design  of  the  teaching  (cf.  ch.  2.  16  ;  6. 
24).  6.  For  —  or,  Since,  introducing  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
warning,  which,  whether  a  narrative  or  a  parable,  is  equally  pertinent. 

window  [or,  opening  of  the]  casement — or,  lattice,     looked  —  lit., 

watched  earnestly  (Judges,  5.  28).  7.  simple  —  as  ch.  1.  4.  void  of, 
etc.  —  (cf.  ch.  6.  22).  8.  her  corner  —  where  she  was  usually  found. 
went  ...  house  —  implying,  perhaps,  confidence  in  himself  by  his 
manner,  as  denoted  in  the  word  "  went"  —  lit.,  tread  pompously.  9... 
The  time,  twilight,  ending  in  darkness,  black  .  .  .  night  —  lit.,  pupil v 
or,  eye,  i.e.,  middle  of  night.  10.  attire  —  that  of  harlots  was  some- 
times peculiar,     subtil  —  or,  wary,  cunning.     11,12.  loud  —  or,  noisy,. 

bustling,  stubborn — not  submissive,  without . . .  streets  . . .  cor- 
ner—  (cf.  1  Timothy,  5.  13;  Titus,  2.  5).  13-15.  The  preparations, 
for  a  feast  do  not  necessarily  imply  peculiar  religious  professions.. 
The  offerer  retained  part  of  the  victim  for  a  feast  (Leviticus,  3.  9,  etc). 
This  feast  she  professes  was  prepared  for  him  whom  she  boldly  ad- 
dresses as  one  sought  specially  to  partake  of  it.  16,  17.  my  bed  — 
or,  couch,  adorned  in  the  costliest  manner,  bed  —  in  v.  17,  a  place 
for  sleeping.  18-20.  There  is  no  fear  of  discovery,  the  day  ap- 
pointed—  perhaps  lit.,  a  full  moon,  i.e.,  a  fortnight's  time  (cf.  v.  19).. 

21.    caused  ...  yield  —  or,  inclines,     flattering — (cf.   ch.   5.   3). 

forced  him — by  persuasion,  overcoming  his  scruples.  22.  straight- 
way —  quickly,  either  as  ignorant  of  danger,  or  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. 23.  Till  —  He  is  now  caught  (ch.  6.  26).  24.  The  inferential 
admonition  is  followed,  26,  27,  by  a  more  general  allegation  of  the 
evils  of  this  vice.  Even  the  mightiest  fail  to  resist  her  deathly  allure- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-36.  Contrasted  with  sensual  allurements  are  the  advantages- 
of  divine  wisdom,  which  publicly  invites  men,  offers  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  the  most  valuable  benefits  resulting  from  receiving 
her  counsels.  Her  relations  to  the  divine  plans  and  acts  is  introduced, 
as  in  ch.  3.  19,  20,  though  more  fully,  to  commend  her  desirableness 
for  men,  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  an  assurance  that  those  finding; 
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her  find  God's  favour,  and  those  neglecting  ruin  themselves.  Many 
regard  the  passage  as  a  description  of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  title, 
Wisdom,  which  the  older  Jews  used  (and  by  which  He  is  called,  Luke. 
II.  49),  as  John,  1.  1,  etc.,  describes  Him  by  that  of  Logos,  the  Word. 
But  the  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  personification  of  wisdom  ;  for,  1. 
Though  described  as  with  God,  wisdom  is  not  asserted  to  be  God.  2. 
The  use  of  personal  attributes  is  equally  consistent  with  a  personifica- 
tion, as  with  a  description  of  a  real  person.  3.  The  personal  pro- 
nouns used  accord  with  the  gender  (fern.)  of  wisdom  constantly,  and 
are  never  changed  to  that  of  the  person  meant,  as  sometimes  tfccurs 
in  a  corresponding  use  of  spirit,  which  is  neuter  in  Greek,  but  to 
which  masculine  pronouns  are  often  applied  (John,  16.  14),  when  the 
acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  described.  4.  Such  a  personification  is 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  this  book  (cf.  chs.  1.  20;  3.  16,  17  ;  4.  8  ;  6. 
20-22  ;  9.  1-4),  whereas  no  prophetical  or  other  allusions  to  the  Sa- 
viour o  the  new  dispensation  are  found  among  the  quotations  of  this 
book  in  the  New  Testament,  and  unless  this  be  such,  none  exist.  5. 
Nothing  is  lost  as  to  the  importance  of  the  passage,  which  still  re- 
mains a  most  ornate  and  also  solemn  and  impressive  teaching  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  value  of  wisdom. 

1-4.  The  publicity  and  universality  of  the  call  contrast  with  the 
secresy  and  intrigues  of  the  wicked  (ch.  7.  8,  etc.).  5.  wisdom  — 
lit.,  subtilty  in  a  good  sense,  or,  prudence,     fools  —  as  ch.  1.   22.     6. 

excellent  things  —  or,  plain,  manifest,   opening  . . .  things  —  upright 

words.  7.  for  .  .  .  truth  — lit.,  My  palate  shall  meditate,  or  (as  Ori- 
entals did)  mutter,  my  thoughts  expressed  only  to  myself  are  truth. 
Wickedness  —  specially    falsehood,    as    opposed    to    truth.       8.    in 

righteousness  —  or,  righteous  (Psalm  9.  8;  ii.  7).    froward  —  lit., 

twisted,  or  contradictory,  i.e.,  to  truth.  9.  plain  .  .  .  understandeth 
—  easily  seen  by  those  who  apply  their  minds,  that  find  — implying 
search.  10.  not  silver  —  preferable  to  it,  so  last  clause  implies  com- 
parison. 11.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  14,  15).  12.  prudence — asz>.  5.  The  con- 
nection of  wisdom  and  prudence  is  that  of  the  dictates  of  sound  wis- 
dom and  its  application,  find  .  .  .  inventions  —  or,  devices,  discreet 
ways  (ch.  1.  4).  For  such  is  the  effect  of  the  fear  of  God,  by  which 
hatred  to  evil  preserves  from  it.  froward  mouth  —  or,  speech  (ch.  2. 
12  ;  6. 14).  14.  It  also  gives  the  elements  of  good  character  in  coun- 
sel, sound  wisdom  —  (ch.  2.  7).  I  . .  .  strength  —  or,  "As  for  me, 
understanding  is  strength  to  me,"  the  source  of  power  (Ecclesiastes, 
9.  16);  good  judgment  gives  more  efficiency  to  actions;  15,  16,  of 
which  a  wisely  conducted  government  is  an  example.  17.  early  — 
or,  diligently,  which  may  include  the  usual  sense  of  early  in  life.  18. 
durable  .  .  .  righteousness  —  such  are  the  riches,  enduring  sources  of 
happiness  in  moral  possessions  (cf.  ch.  3.  16).  19.  (Cf.  v.  11  ;  3.  16). 
20,  21.  The  courses  in  which  wisdom  leads  conduct  to  a  true  present 
prosperity  (ch.  23.  5).  22-31.  Strictly,  God's  attributes  as  part  of 
Himself.  Yet,  to  the  poetical  structure  of  the  whole  passage,  this 
commendation  of  wisdom  is  entirely  consonant.  In  order  of  time 
all  His  attributes  are  coincident  and  eternal  as  Himself.  But  to  set 
forth  the  importance  of  wisdom  as  devising  the  products  of  benevo- 
lence and  power,  it  is  here  assigned  a  precedence.     As  it  has  such  in 
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divine,  so  should  it  be  desired  in  human  affairs  (cf.  ch.  3.  19.  22. 
possessed — or, -created,  in  either  sense,  the  idea  of  precedence,  in 
the  beginning — or  simply,  beginning,  in  apposition  with  me.  before 
...  of  old  —  nrecpdir-£  the  rr.cct  ancient  deeds.  23.  i  was  set  up  — 
ordained,  or  inaugurated  (Psalm  2.  6).  The  other  terms  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  24-29  illustrate  it  by  the  de- 
tails of  creation,    brought  forth  —  (cf.  Psalm  90.  2).    abounding  — 

or,  laden  with  water,  settled  —  i.e.,  sunk  in  foundations,  fields  — 
or  outplaces,  deserts,  as  opposed  to  (habitable)  world,  highest  part 
—  or»  sum,  all  particles  together,  when  he  set  .  .  .  depth  — marked 
out  the  circle,  according  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  earth,  as  circular, 
surrounded  by  depths  on  which  the  visible  concave  heavens  rested. 
established  .  .  .  deep  —  i.e.,  so  as  to  sustain  the  waters  above  and 
repress  those  below   the  firmament  (Genesis,   1.    7-1 1  ;    Job,  26.  8). 

commandment — better,  the  shore,  i.e„  of  the  sea.    foundations  — 

figuratively  denotes  the  solid  structure.  (Job.  38.  4  ;  Psalm  24.  2). 
30,  31.  one  brought  up  — ran  object  of  special  and  pleasing  regard. 
The  bestowal  of  wisdom  on  men  is  represented  by  its  finding  a  de- 
lightful residence  and  pleasing  God.  32-36.  Such  an  attribute  men 
are  urged  to  seek,  watching  .  . .  waiting  — lit.,  so  as  to  watch  ;  wait, 
denoting  a  most  sedulous  attention,  sinneth  .  .  .  me  —  or  better, 
missing  me,  as  opposed  to  finding.  35.  (Cf.  Luke,  13.  23,  24). 
love  death  —  act  as  if  they  did  (cf.  ch.  17.  9). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  commendation  of  wisdom  continued,  under  the 
figure  of  a  liberal  host,  and  its  provisions  under  that  of  a  feast  (cf. 
Luke,  14.  16-24).  The  character  of  those  who  are  invited  is  followed 
by  a  contrasted  description  of  the  rejectors  of  good  counsel ;  and 
with  the  invitations  of  wisdom  are  contrasted  the  allurement  of  the 
wicked  woman. 

1.  house  —  (cf.  ch.  8.  34.)  her  —  or,  its  (the  house),  seven  pil- 
lars —  the  number  seven  for  many,  or  a  sufficiency  (ch.  6.  31).  2. 
mingled  —  to  enhance  the  flavour  (ch.  23.  30 ;  Isaiah,  5.  22).  fur- 
nished—  lit.,  set  out,  arranged.  3.  maidens  —  servants  to  invite  (cf. 
Psalm  68.  11;  Isaiah,  40.  9).  highest  places — ridges  of  heights, 
conspicuous  places.  4-6.  »'Cf.  ch.  1.  4 ;  6.  32.)  Wisdom  not  only 
supplies  right  but  forbids  wrong  principles.  7,  8.  shame — (cf.  ch.  3. 
35).  a  blot  —  or,  stain  on  character.  Both  terms  denote  the  evil 
done  by  others  to  one  whose  faithfulness  secures  a  wise  man's  love. 
9.  The  more  a  wise  man  learns,  the  more  he  loves  wisdom.  10.  (Cf. 
ch.  1.  7).  of  the  Holy  —  lit.,  holies,  persons  or  things,  or  both.  This 
knowledge  gives  right  perception.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16-18  ;  4.  10).  12. 
You  are  mainly  concerned  in  your  own  conduct.  13.  foolish  woman 
—  or,  lit.,  woman  of  folly,  specially  manifested  by  such  as  are  de- 
scribed,   clamorous  —  or,  noisy  (ch.  7. 11).    knoweth  nothing  —  Utn 

kncxueth  not  what,  i.e.,   is   right   and   proper.     14.  on  a    Seat  —  lit., 
L.foone,  takes  a  prominent  place,  impudently  and  haughtily.     15,  16., 
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to  allure  those  who  are  right  minded,  and  who  are  addressed  as  in  v. 
4  as  simple  —  i.e.,  easily  led  (ch.  i.  4)  and  unsettled,  though  willing; 
to  do  right.  17.  The  language  of  a  proverb,  meaning  that  forbidden 
delights  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  as  fruits  of  risk  and  danger.  18.  (Cf. 
ch.  2.  18,  19  ;  7-  27). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-32.  Here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  book,  ch.  10-22.  16, 
which,  with  the  third,  ch.  22.  16,-ch.  25.,  contains  series  of  proverbs 
whose  sense  is  complete  in  one  or  two  verses,  and  which,  having  no 
logical  connection,  admit  of  no  analysis.  The  parallelism  of  chs.  10- 
15.  are  mostly  antithetic  ;  and  those  of  chs.  16-22.  16,  synthetic.  The 
evidences  of  art  in  the  structure  are  very  clear,  and  indicate,  probably, 
a  purpose  of  facilitating  the  labour  of  memorising. 

1.  Wise — [and]  foolish — as  they  follow  or  reject  the  precepts  of 

wisdom,    maketh  ...  father  —  or,  gladdens  a  father,    heaviness  — 

or,  grief.  2.  treasures  ...  nothing  —  i.e.,  Ill-gotten  gains  give  no 
true  happiness  (cf.  ch.  4.  17  ;  Matthew,  6.  19).  righteousness—  es- 
pecially beneficence  (Psalm  112.  9).  death  —  the  greatest  of  all  evils. 
3.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.  16-20).  The  last  clause  is  better :  "  He  will  repel 
the  "greedy  desires  of  the  wicked."  4.  maketh  rich — (cf.  v.  22). 
Slack  — lit.,  deceitful,  failing  of  its  purpose  (cf.  Hosea,  7.  16).     5.  son 

—  as  ch.  1.  8,  10,  and  often,     slccpeth  —  in  indolence,   and  not  for 

rest,    causeth  shame  —  ///.,  h  base  (cf.  ch.  14.  35  ;  17.  2).    6.  bless 

ings  —  lit.,  Praises.  The  last  clause  is  better:  "The  mouth  of  the 
wicked  covereth,  or  concealeth,  violence,  or  mischievous  devices,"  to 
be  executed  in  due  time  (Psalm  5.  9 ;  10.  7  ;  Romans,  3.  14),  and 
hence  has  no  praises  (cf.  v.  ij|  7.  blessed  — lit.,  for  a  blessing,  or 
praise,  shall  rot  —  lit.,  be  worm-eaten,  useless  and  disgusting.  8. 
wise,  etc.  —  (cf.  ch.  9.  8,  ^,  16),  opposed  to  prating  fool  —  or,  fool  of 
lips  of  wicked  language,  fall  —  headlong,  suddenly.  9.  perverteth 
his  way  —  acts  deceitfully,  known  —  discovered  and  punished.  10. 
Two  vices  contrasted ;  hypocrisy,  or  insinuating  evil  against  one  (ch. 
6.  13  ;  Psalm  35.  19),  and  rashness  of  speech.  In  each  case,  the  re- 
sults are  on  the  evil  doers.  11.  a  well  —  or,  source  of  good  to  him- 
self and  others  (John  7.  37,  38).     On  last  clause  cf.  v.  6.     12.  strifes 

—  or,  litigations,  covereth  —  by  forgiveness  and  forbearance.  13. 
In  the  lips  ...  found  —  hence,  not  beaten,  as  the  wicked-speaking 

fool,  void  of  understanding  —  (ch.  6.  32  ,  7.  7).  14.  lay  up  knowl- 
edge—  i.e.,  as  treasures  for  good  use.     mouth  .  .  .  destruction  — or„ 

as  to  the  mouth,  etc.,  destruction  is  near ;  they  expose  themselves  to 
evil  by  prating.  15.  Both  by  trusting  in  "  uncertain  riches  "  (1  Tim- 
othy, 6.  17),  or  by  the  evils  of  poverty  (ch.  30.  9),  men,  not  fearing  God, 
fall  into  dangers.  16.  The  industry  of  the  righteous  is  alone  truly 
successful,  while  the  earnings  of  the  wicked  tempt  and  lead  to  sin. 
17.  keepcth  —  observes  (ch.  3.  18  ;  4.  22).  refuseth  —  or,  turns  from 
reproof,  which  might  direct  him  aright.  18.  Both  vices  must  one  day 
be  known  and  punished,  and  hence  their  folly.     19.  Much  speech  in- 
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volves  risk  of  sin  ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  restraining  the  tongue  (Psalm 
39.  1  ;  James,  1.  26).  20.  Right  speech  is  the  fruit  of  a  good  heart, 
but  the  wicked  show  theirs  to  be  useless.  21.  The  fool  not  only  fails 
to  benefit  others,  as  do  the  righteous,  but  procure  their  own  ruin  (cf. 
v.  II,  17;  Hosea,  4.  6).  22.  it  maketh,  etc. —  it  is  emphatic.  Riches 
from  God  are  without  the  sorrow  of  ill-gotten  wealth  (cf.  Ecclesiastes, 
2.  21-23  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  9,  10,  17).  23.  Sin  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
wicked ;  wisdom  that  of  the  good,  24.  it  —  the  very  thing.  The 
wicked  get  dreaded  evil  ;  the  righteous,  desired  good.  25.  (Cf.  Psalm 
14;  37-  9>  IO>  3°)-  righteous  . . .  foundation  — well  laid  and  firm 
(Matthew,  7.  24,  25).  26.  i.e.,  causes  vexation.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  11 ; 
Psalm  55.  23).  28.  gladness  —  in  confidence  of  realising  it.  ex- 
pectation .  ,  .  perish — in  disappointment.  29.  The  way,  etc. —  i.e., 
God's  providence  sustains  the  righteous,  and  overthrows  the  wicked 
(Hosea,  14.  9).  30.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  3  ;  Psalm  37.  9-1 1  ;  102.  28.  earth 
—  or,  land  of  promise.  31.  bringeth  forth — lit.,  germinates  as  a 
plant,  froward — (cf.  ch.  2.  12,  14).  CUt  Off — as  an  unproductive 
plant.  32.  known  —  regard  and  provide  for  (Psalm  I.  6).  froward- 
ness  —  all  kinds  of  deceit  and  ill-nature.     The  word  is  plural. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1-31.  I.  (Cf.  Margin).  The  Hebrews  used  stones  for  weights. 
just  —  complete  in  measure.  2.  Self-conceit  is  unteachable  ;  the 
humble  grow  wise  (cf.  ch.  16.  18;  18.  12).  3.  guide — to  lead,  as  a 
shepherd  (ch.  6.  37;  Psalm  78.  52).  perverseness  —  ill-nature. 
destroy  —  with  violence.     4.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  2).     wrath  —  i.e.,   of   God, 

5.  direct  —  or,  make  plain  ;  wicked  ways  are  not  plain  (ch.  13.  17). 

6.  deliver  them  —  i.e.,  from  evil,  which  the  wicked  suffer  by  their  own 

doings  (ch.  5.  22;   Psalm  9.  16).    7.  expectation  ...  perish  —  for 

death  cuts  short  all  his  plans  (Luke,  16.  25).  hope  Of  Unjust  —  bet- 
ter, "  hope  of  wealth,"  or  power  (cf.  Isaiah,  40.  29,  'Hebrew).  This 
gives  an  advance  on  the  sentiment  of  the  first  clause.  Even  hopes  of 
gain  die  with  him.  8.  Perhaps  the  trouble  prepared  by  the  wicked, 
and  which  he  inherits  (cf.  v.  6).  9.  (Cf.  Psalm  35.  16  ;  Daniel,  II.  32). 
The  just  is  saved  by  superior  discernment.  10,  II.  The  last  may  be 
;  reason  for  the  first.     Together,   they  set   forth  the  relative  moral 

./orth  of  good  and  bad  men.     By  the   blessing  —  implying  active 

benevolence,     despiseth  —  or,  reviles,  a  course  contrasted  with  the 

nrudent  silence  of  the  wise,     holdeth  his  peace  —  as  if  neither  hear- 

<^  nor  telling.     13.  talebearer  —  (cf.  Margin),  one  trading  as  a  ped- 

ar  in  scandal,  whose  propensity  to  talk  leads  him  to  betray  confidence. 
14-  Counsel  —  the  art  of  governing  (ch.  I.  5).  counsellors  —  lit.,  one 
giving  counsel ;  the  participle  used  as  a  collective.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  1). 
SUretiship  —  (cf.  Margin),  the  actors  put  for  the  action,  which  may 
be  lawfully  hated.  16.  retain  —  or  lit.,  lay  hold  of  as  a  support. 
Honour  is  to  a  feeble  woman  thus  as  valuable  as  riches  to  men.  17, 
merciful  —  kind  to  others;  opposed  to  cruel.  Such  benefit  them- 
selves by  doing  good  to  others  (cf.  ch.  24.  5),  while  the  cruel  injure 
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themselves  as  well  as  others,  flesh  — i.e.,  his  body,  by  penuriousness 
(Colossians,  2.  23).  18.  a  deceitful  work  —  or,  wages,  which  fail  to 
satisfy,  or  flee  away  (ch.  10.  2  ;  23.  5).  sure  reward — or,  gain,  as 
from  trading  (Hosea,  10.  12  ;  Galatians,  6.  8,  9).  19.  Inference  from 
v.  18,  (cf.  ^.5,6;  ch.  10.  16).  20.  (Cf.  v.  5).  froward  —  as  ch.  2.  15, 
opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  upright,  in  their  way  — 
or,  conduct.  21.  The  combined  power  of  the  wicked  cannot  free 
them  from  just  punishment,  while  the  unaided  children  of  the  right- 
eous find  deliverance<by  reason  of  their  pious  relationship  (Psalm  37. 

25,  26).  22.  Jewels  were  often  suspended  from  the  n®se  (Genesis,  24. 
47  ; -Isaiah,  3.  21).  Thus  adorned,  a  hog  disgusts  less  than  a. fair  and 
indiscreet  woman.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  28).  The  vrath  is  that  of  God. 
24-31.  The  scope  of  the  whole  is  a  comment  on  v.  23.  Thus  liberal- 
ity {v.  24),  by  God's  blessing,  secures  increase,  while  penuriousness, 
instead  of  expected  gain,  procures  poverty.  25.  libera!  SOUl  —  (cf. 
Margin),  made  fat  —  prospers  (ch.  28.  25;  Deuteronomy,  32.  15; 
Luke,  6.  38).     watereth  .  .  .  watered  —  a  common  figure  for  blessing. 

26.  Another  example  of  the  truth  of  v.  23  ;  the  miser  loses  reputation, 
though  he  saves  corn,  sellfith  it — i.e.,  at  a  fair  price.  27.  good 
[and]  mischief — i.e.,  of  others.  prOCUrCth  .  .  .  seeketh  —  implying 
success.  28.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  15  ;  Psalm  49.  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  17).  right- 
eous ...  branch — (Psalm  1.  3;  Jeremiah,  17.  8)  29.  troubleth 
—  as  ch.  15.  27,  explains,  by  greediness  for  gain  (cf.  v.  17).  Inherit 
.  .  .  wind  —  even  successful,  his  gains  are  of  no  real  value.  So  the 
fool,  thus  acting,  either  comes  to  poverty,  or  heaps  up  for  others.  30. 
a  tree  Of  life — blessings  to  others  proceed  from  the  works  of  the 
righteous  (ch.  3.  18).  winneth  SOUls  —  (cf.  Margin),  to  do  them  good 
as  opposed  to  ch.  6.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  13.  18  ;  (cf.  Luke,  5.  10).  31.  Be- 
hold —  Thus  calling  attention  to  the  illustrations  (cf.  v.  23),  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  confirmed  even  in  time,  not  excluding  future  rewards 
and  punishments. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-28.     1.  loveth  knowledge — as  the  fruit  of  instruction  or 
training  (ch.  1.  2).     hateth  reproof—  (ch.  10.  17).     brutish  ~  stupid, 

regardless  of  his  own  welfare  (Psalm  49.  10  ;  73.  22).     3.  Wickedness  1 
cannot  give  permanent  prosperity,     root  .  .  .  not  be  moved  —  firm  as,v 
a  flourishing  tree  —  (Psalm  1.  3  ;   15.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  17.  8).     4.  a  virtu-., 
0US  woman  —  in  the  wide  sense  of  well  disposed  to  all  moral  duties 

(ch.  31.  10).    maketh  ashamed — ?>.,  by  misconduct,    rottenness  -A-i) 

an  incurable  evil.     5.  thoughts  —  or,  purposes,     are  right — lit.,  are 
judgment,  i.e.,  true  decisions,     counsels  —  (cf.  ch.  n.  14).     deceit  —  •  ■, 
contrary  to  truth  and  honesty.     6.  The  words  —  or,  expressed  designs  -,.-'' 
of  the  wicked  are  for  evil  purposes,     the  mouth  —  or,  words  of  the 
righteous   delivering   instead   of    ensnaring  men.     7.    Such  conduct 
brings  a  proper  return,  by  the  destruction  of   the  wicked  and  well- 
being  of  the  righteous  and  his  family.     8.  despised  — as  opposed  to 
commended  (ch.  XI.  12).     perverse  heart  —  or,  wicked  principles,  as 
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opposed  to  one  of  wisdom.  9.  despised — held  in  little  repute,  ob- 
scure (1  Samuel,  18.  23  ;  Isaiah,  3.  5).  hath  a  servant  —  implying 
some  means  of  honest  living,     honoureth  himseSf —  is  self-conceited. 

10.  regardeth  —  /*/.,  knoweth,  (Psalm  1.  6).    mercies  ...  cruel  — 

as  acts  of  compassion  ungraciously  rendered  to  the  needy.  The 
righteous  more  regards  a  beast  than  the  wicked  a  man.  11.  The 
idler's  fate  is  the  result  of  indolence  and  want  of  principle  (ch.  6.  32  ; 
7.  7).  12.  The  Wicked  .  .  .  evil  —  They  love  the  crafty  arts  of  decep- 
tion, the  root  .  .  .  (fruit) —  their  own  resources  supply  them  ;  or,  it 
may  be  rendered  :  "  He  (God)  giveth,  or  sets  (Ezekiel,  17.  22),  the  root 
of  the  righteous,"  and  hence  it  is  firm  ;  or,  the  verb  is  impersonal : 
"As  to  the  root,  etc.,  it  is  firm"  (ch.  17.  19).  13,  14.  The  sentiment 
expanded.  While  the  wicked,  such  as  liars,  flatterers,  etc.,  fall  by 
their  own  words,  the  righteous  are  unhurt.  Their  good  conduct  makes 
friends,  and  God  rewards  them.  15.  The  V/ay  .  .  .  eyes  —  The  fool 
is  self-conceited  (cf.  v.  1 ;  ch.  t.  32  ;  10.  17  ;  James,  3.  17).  16.  prud- 
ent .  .  .  shame  —  he  is  slow  to  denounce  his  insulters  (James,  I.  19.) 
18.  speaketh  —  lit.,  speaketh  hastily,  or  indiscreetly  (Psalm  106.  33), 
as  an  angry  man  retorts  harsh  and  provoking  invectives,  tongue  .  .  . 
health  —  by  soothing  and  gentle  language.  19.  Words  of  truth  are 
consistent,  and  stand  all  tests,  while  lies  are  soon  discovered  and  ex- 
posed. 20.  that  imagine  —  or,  plan  (ch.  3.  29).  They  design  a  de- 
ceitful course,  to  which,  with  all  its  evils  and  dangers  to  others  and 
themselves,  the  happiness  of  peace-makers  is  opposed  (cf.  Matthew,  5. 
9;  Romans,  12.  18).  21.  no  evil — (as  Psalm  91.  10),  under  Gods 
wise  limitations  (Romans,  8.  28).  mischief — as  penal  evil.  22.  deal 
truly  —  or,  faithfully,  i.e.,  according  to  promises  (cf.  John,  3.  21).     23. 

concealeth  —  by  his  modesty  (ch.  10.  14 ;  n.  13).  heart . . .  pro- 
claimed—  as  his  lips  speak  his  thoughts  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  10.  3).  24. 
Slothful  — (cf.  Margin),  so  called  because  he  fails  to  meet  his  prom- 
ises,    under  tribute  —  not  denoting  legal  taxes,  but  the  obligation  of 

dependence.  25.  a  good  word  —  one  of  comfort.  26.  more  excell- 
ent (cf.  Margin),  or,  more  successful,  while  the  wicked  fail  ;  or,  we 
may  read  it :  "  The  righteous  guides  his  friend,  but,"  etc.,  i.e.,  The 
ability  of  the  righteous  to  aid  others  is  contrasted  with  the  ruin  to 
which  the  way  of  the  wicked  leads  themselves.  27.  (Cf.  v.  24).  took 
in  hunting  —  or,  his  venison.  He  does  not  improve  his  advantages. 
the  Substance  .  .  .  precious  —  or,  the  wealth  of  a  man  of  honour  is 
being  diligent,  or  diligence,  precious —  lit.,  honour  (Ecclesiastes,  10. 
1).  28.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  8,  20,  etc.).  A  sentiment  often  stated  ;  here  first 
affirmatively,  then  negatively. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Yer.  1-25.  I.  Cf.  ch.  6.  1-5  ;  10.  1,  17).  2.  shall  eat — &*.,  ob- 
tain (ch.  12. 14).  transgressors  —  as  ch.  2. 22.  violence  —  or,  mis- 
chief to  themselves.  3.  He  .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  life  —  Because  evil 
speeches  may  provoke  violence  from  others.     On  last  clause  cf.  ch.  io» 

14.  4.   (Cf.  ch.  12.  11,  27).    5.   Loathsome  .  .  .  shame— better* 
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causeth  shame  and  reproach  (cf.  ch.  19.  26),  by  slander,  etc.,  which 
the  righteous  hates.  6.  A  sentiment  of  frequent  recurrence,  that  piety 
benefits,  and  sin  injures.  7.  In  opposite  ways  men  act  hypocritically 
for  gain  of  honour,  or  wealth.  8.  Riches  save  some  from  punishment, 
while  others  suffer  because  they  will  not  heed  the  rebuke  of  sloth, 
which  makes  and  keeps  them  poor.  9.  light  [and]  lamp  —  prosperity  ; 
the  first,  the  greater,  and  It  rejoiceth  —  or,  burns  brightly,  or  con- 
tinues, whjie  the  other,  at  best  small,  soon  fails.  10.  The  obstinacy 
which  attends  self-conceit,  produces  contention,  which,  the  well  ad- 
vised, thus  evincing  modesty,  avoid.  II.  by  Vanity  —  or,  nothingness, 
i.e.,  which  is  vain  or  useless  to  the  public  (as  card  playing  and  similar 
vices.)  gathereth  ...  labour — (cf.  Margin),  little  by  little,  labor- 
iously.   12.  desire  cometh  —  is  realised,    a  tree  of  life  —  or,  cause 

of  happiness.  13.  the  word — i.e.,  of  advice,  or,  instruction  (cf.  ch. 
10.  27;  11.  31).  14.  (Cf.  ch,  10.  11).  fountain  —  or,  source  of  life. 
to  depart  —  (cf.  ch.  1.  2-4),  or,  for  departing,  etc.,  and  so  gives  life. 
15.  Right  perception  as.d  action  secures  good  will,  while  evil  ways  are 
difficult  as  a  stony  road.  The  wicked  left  of  God  find  punishment  of 
sin  in  sinning,  hard  —  or,  harsh  (cf.  {Hebrew)  Deuteronomy,  21.  4  ; 
Jeremiah,  5.  15).     16.  dealeth  —  acts  with  foresight,     a  fool  .  .  .  folly 

■ — for  want  of  caution.    17.  A  wicked  [or,  unfaithful)  messenger 

falleth  into — or,  by  mischief,  or  evil,  and  so  his  errand  fails.  Con- 
trasted is  the  character  of  the  faithful,  whose  faithfulness  benefits 
others.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17  ;  12.  1).  19.  Self-denial,  which  fools  will 
not  endure,  is  essential  to  success.  20.  The  benefits  of  good  and 
evils  of  bad  society  are  contrasted.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  II.  31).  good  .  .  . 
repaid  —  or,  He  (God)  will  repay  good.  22.  wealth  ...  just  — 
while  good  men's  estates  remain  in  their  families,  God  so  orders  that 
the  gains  of  sinners  enure  to  the  just  (cf.  ch.  28.  8  ;  Psalm  37.  18,  22, 
26,  etc.).  23.  The  labouring  poor  prosper  more  than  those  who  inju- 
diciously or  wickedly  strive,  by  fraud  and  violence,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  lawful  labour.  24.  spareth  —  or,  withholds,  rod — of 
correction,  hateth  — or,  acts  as  if  he  hated  him  (cf.  ch.  3.  12  ;  8.  36). 
Chasteneth  .  .  .  betimes  —  or,  diligently  seeks  for  him  all  useful  disci- 
pline. 25.  The  comparative  temporal  prosperity  of  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  rather  than  contentment  and  discontent,  is  noted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  1-35.    1.    Every  wise,  etc. —  lit.  The  wisdoms  (cf.  ch.  9.  1) 

0/  women,  plural,  a  distributive  form  of  speech,  buildeth  . . .  house 
•—increases  wealth,  which  the  foolish,  by  mismanagement,  lessens. 
2.  Uprightness  —  is  the  fruit  of  fearing  God,  as  falsehood  and  ill- 
nature  (ch.  2.  15  ;  3.  32)  of  despising  him  and  His  law.  3.  rod  of 
pride  —  i.e.,  the  punishment  of  pride,  which  they  evince  by  their 
words.  The  words  of  the  wise  procure  good  to  them.  4.  crib  is 
Clean  — or  empty  ;  so  "  cleanness  of  teeth  "  denotes  want  of  food  (cf. 
Amos,  4.  6.).  Men  get  the  proper  fruit  of  their  doings  (Galatians,  6. 
7).     5.  A  faithful  witness,  etc. —  One  tested  to  be  sucn.     utter  [or 
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breathe  out,]  lies  —  i.e.,  habitually  lies  (ch.  6.  19  ;  cf.  Acts,  9.  1).  Or 
the  sense  is'  that  habitual  truthfulness,  or  lying,  will  be  evinced  in 
witness-bearing.  6.  An  humble,  teachable  spirit  succeeds  in  seeking 
(ch.  8.  9  ;  John,  7.  17 ;  James.  1.  5,  6).  7.  Avoid  the  society  of 
those  who  cannot  teach  you.  8.  Appearances  deceive  the  thought- 
less, but  the  prudent  discriminate.  9.  Fools  .  .  .  Sin  —  or,  Sin 
deludes  fools,  righteous  .  .  .  favour — i.e.,  of  God,  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  sin.  10.  Each  one  best  knows  his  own  sorrows  or 
joys.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  7).  The  contrast  of  the  whole  is  enhanced  by 
that  of  house  and  tabernacle,  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  dwelling. 
12.  end  thereof —  or,  reward,  what  results  (cf.  ch.  5.  4).  ways  Of 
death  —  leading  to  it.  13.  The  preceding  sentiment  illustrated  by 
the    disappointments   of    a  wicked   or  untimely  joy.      14.  filled  .  .  . 

ways  —  receive  retribution  (ch.  1.  31.).    a  good  man  . . .  himself — 

lit.,  is  away  from  such,  will  not  associate  with  him.  15.  The  Simple 
.  .  .  word —  He  is  credulous,  not  from  love,  but  heedlessness  (ch.  13. 
16).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  7  ;  28.  14.).  rageth  —  acts  proudly  and  conceit- 
edly. 17.  He  .  .  .  angry  —  lit.,  short  of  anger  (cf.  v.  29,  opposite 
idea),     man  .  .  .  hated  —  i.e.,  the  deliberate  evil-doer  is  more  hated 

than  the  rash.     18.  inherit  —  as  a  portion  (ch.  3.  35).    are  crowned 

lit.,  are  surrounded  with  it,  abound  in  it.  19.  Describes  the  humbling 
of  the  wicked  by  the  punishment  their  sins  incur.  20.  This  sad  but 
true  picture  of  human  nature  is  not  given  approvingly,  but  only  as  a 
fact.  21.  For  such  contempt  of  the  poor  is  contrasted  as  sinful  with 
the  virtuous  compassion  of  the  good.  22.  As  usual,  the  interroga- 
tive negative  strengthens  the  affirmative,  mercy  and  truth — i.e., 
God's  (Psalm  57.  3  ;  61.  7.).  23.  labour  —  or  painful  diligence,  talk 
.  .  .  penury  —  idle  and  vain  promises  and  plans.  24.  (Cf.  ch.  3. 
16).  foolishness  .  .  .  folly  —  folly  remains,  or  produces  folly,  has  no 
benefit.  25.  Life  often  depends  on  truth-telling,  a  deceitful  .  .  . 
lies  — he  that  breathes  out  lies  is  deceit,  not  to  be  trusted  (v.  5).  26. 
The  blessings  of  piety  descend  to  children  (ch.  13.  22;  20.  7;  Exodus, 
20.  6).  27.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  14).  fear  of  the  Lord  —  or,  law  of  the  zuise, 
is  wisdom  (Psalm  III.    10).     28.  The    teaching  of  a  true  political 

economy.    29.  slow  . . .  understanding — (cf.  v.  17).    hasty — (cf.  v. 

17).  exalteth  folly  —  makes  it  conspicuous,  as  if  delighting  to 
honor  it.  30.  A  SOUnd  heart  —  both  literally  and  figuratively,  a 
source  of  health;  in  the  latter  sense,  opposed  to  the  known  effect  of 
evil  passions  on  health.  31.  reproacheth  his  Maker  —  who  is  the 
God  of  such  as  well  as  of  the  rich  (ch.  22.  2;  Job,  31.  15;  and 
specially  1  Samuel,  2.  8;  Psalm  T13.  7).  32.  driven  —  or  thrust  out 
violently  (cf.  Psalm  35.  5,  6).  hath  hope  —  or,  trusteth,  (ch.  10.  1;  11. 
4;  Psalm  2.  12),  implying  assurance  of  help.  33.  resteth  —  pre- 
served in  quietness  for  use,  while  fools  blazon  their  folly  (ch.  12.  23; 

13.16).    34.  Righteousness — just  principles  and  actions,    exalteth 

—  raises  to  honor,  is  a  reproach  —  or,  brings  on  them  the  ill-will 
of  others  (cf.  ch.  13.6).  35.  wise  —  discreet,  or  prudent,  causeth 
Shame  —  (ch.  10.  5;  12.  4)  acts  basely. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Ver.  1-33.    i.  soft  —  tender  or  gentle,    turneth  . . .  wrath  —  from 

any  one.  stir  lip — as  a  smouldering  fire  is  excited.  2.  useth  .  .  . 
aright  —  commends  knowledge  by  its  proper  use.  poureth  Ollt  — 
utters  abundantly  (ch.  12.  23),  and  so  disgusts  others.     3.  beholding 

—  watching  (cf.  ch.  5.  21;  Psalm  66.  7).  4.  A  wholesome  tongue  — 
(cf.  Margin),  pacifying  and  soothing  language,  tree  Of  life  —  (ch.  3. 
18;  II.  30).  perverseness  therein  —  cross,  ill-natured  language. 
breach  .  .  .  Spirit  —  (cf.  Isaiah,  65.  14.  Hebreiv),  grieves,  instead  of 
appeasing.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  1;  10.  17;  13.  1-18).  13  prudent —  acts 
discreetly.  6.  treasure  —  implying  utility,  trouble  —  vexation  and 
affliction.  7.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  20,  2l).  heart  .  .  .  not  SO  —  not  right,  or 
vain.  8,  9.  The  Sacrifice  [and]  prayer  —  are  acts  of  worship. 
Way  [and]  followeth  ...  righteousness  —  denote  conduct.  God's 
regard  for  the  worship  and  deeds  of  the  righteous  and  wicked 
respectively,  so  stated  Psalm  50.  17;  Isaiah  1.  11.  10.  (Cf.  ch.  10. 
17).  the  way —  that  in  which  God  would  have  him  to  go  (ch.  2.  13; 
Psalm  119.  1).  11.  Hell  —  (Psalm  16.  10).  destruction  —  or,  abad- 
don,  the  place  of  the  destroyer.  All  the  unseen  world  is  open  to 
God,  much  more  men's  hearts.     12.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8).     go  unto  the  W!SB 

—  to  be  instructed.  13.  maketh  .  .  .  countenance  —  or  benefits  the 
countenance.  Spirit  is  broken  —  and  so  the  countenance  is  sad. 
14.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  21,  22).  The  wise  grow  wiser,  the  fools  more  foolish 
(ch.  9.  9).  15.  The  state  of  the  heart  governs  the  outward  condi- 
tion, evil — sad,  contrasted  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  feast.  16. 
trouble  —  agitation,  implying  the  anxieties  and  perplexities  attend- 
ing wealth  held  by  worldlings  (ch.  16.  18;  1  Timothy,  6.  6).  17. 
dinner   [or  allowance  (2  Kings,  25.  30)]  (of  herbs)  —  and  that  the 

plainest,    and  hatred  —  (cf.  ch.  10.  12.  18).    18.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  29;  16. 

32).  19.  The  difficulties  of  the  slothful  result  from  want  of  energy, 
the  righteous  find  a  plain  [and  open]  way  —  lit.,  a  highway,  by  dili- 
gence (1  Samuel,  10.  7;  Psalm  1.  3).  20.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  1).  21.  walketfo 
uprightly  —  and  so  finds  his  joy  (ch.  3.  6;  10.  23).  22.  Without 
Counsel  —  or,  deliberation,  implying  a  wise  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  wise  and  good,  contrasted  with  rashness.  23.  Good  advice 
blessses  the  giver  and  receiver.  24.  (Cf.  Colossians,  3.  2).  Holy 
purposes  prevent  sinning,  and  so  its  evils.  25.  The  most  desolate 
who  have  God's  aid,  have  more  permanent  good  than  the  self-reliant 
sinner  (ch.  2.  22;  12.  7).  border  —  or  boundary  for  possessions 
(Psalm  78.  54).  26.  are  pleasant  words  —  i.e.,  pleasing  to  God  (ch. 
8.  8,  9).  27.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  17).  Avarice  brings  trouble  to  him  and  his. 
hateth  gifts  —  or,  bribes,  (Exodus,  23.  8;  Psalm  15.  5),  and  is  not 
avaricious.  28.  (Cf.  v.  14;  ch.  10.  11).  Caution  is  the  fruit  of  wisdom; 
rashness  of  folly.  29.  far  .  .  .  wicked  —  in  His  love  and  favour 
(Psalm  22.  11;  119.  155).  30.  light  of  the  eyes  —  (ch.  13.  9).  What 
gives  light  rejoiceth  the  heart,  by  relieving  from  anxiety  as  to  our 
course/so  good  report — or,  doctrine  (Isaiah,  28.  9;  53.  1).  maketll 
.  .  .  fat  —  or,  gives  prosperity  (ch.  3.  13-17;  9.  nj.  The  last  clause  is 
illustrated  by  the  first.     31,  32.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17).     reproof  of  life  — 
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which  leads  to  life,  abideth  .  .  .  wise — is  numbered  among  them. 
refuseth  —  or  neglects,  passes  by  (ch.  I.  25;  4.  15).  despiseth  .  .  . 
SOul  —  so  acts  as  if  esteeming  its  interests  of  no  value.  33.  The  fear 
.  .  .  Wisdom — wisdom  instructs  in  true  piety,  before  .  .  .  humility 
—  (cf.  Luke,  24.  26;  3  Peter,  1.  11);  opposite  (cf.  ch.  16.  18). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Ver.  1-33.    1.  preparations  —  or,  schemes,    in  man  —  or  lit.,  u 

man,  belonging  or  pertaining  to  him.  the  answer  .  .  .  Lord  —  the 
efficient  ordering  is  from  God.  "  Man  proposes;  God  disposes."  2 
Clean — or,  faultless,  weigheth — or,  tries,  judges,  implying  that 
they  arefaulty  (ch.  21.  2;  24.  12).  3.  (Cf.  Margin).  Rely  on  God 
for  success  to  your  lawful  purposes.  4.  for  himself — or,  "for  its 
answer,  or  purpose,"  i.e.,  according- to  God's  plan;  the  wicked  are  for 
the  day  of  evil  (Psalm  49.  5;  Jeremiah,  17.  18).  sinning  and  suffering 
answer  to  each  other,  are  indissolubly  united.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  32).  6. 
By  mercy  and  truth — i.e.,  God's  (Psalm  85.  10),  He  effects  the 
atonement,  or  covering  of  sin  ;  and  the  principles  of  true  piety  incline 
men  to  depart  from  evil ;  or,  mercy  and  truth  may  be  man's,  indicative 
of  the  gracious  tempers  which  work  instrumentality  in  procuring  par- 
don, purged — expiated  (  as  Leviticus,  16.  33  ;  Isaiah,  27.  g,  Hebrew). 
7.  Persecutions,  of  course,  excepted.  8.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  6,  16,  17.).  9. 
(Cf.  v.  3).  directcth — establisheth.  10.  The  last  clause  depends  on 
the  first,  expressing  the  importance  of  equity  in  decisions,  so  authori- 
tative. 11.  are  thO  Lord'O  .  .  •  his  work — i.e.,  what  He  has  ordered, 
and  hence  should  be  observed  by  men.  12.  Rulers  are  rightly 
expected,  by  their  position,  to  hate  evil ;  for  their  power  is  sustained 
by  righteousness.  13.  A  specification  of  the  general  sentiment  of  v. 
12.  14,  15.  This  wrath,  so  terrible  and  certain,  like  messengers  of 
death  (1  Kings,  2.  25),  can  be  appeased  by  the  wise,  light  Of  ...  . 
Countenance — favour  (Psalm  4.  6).  life — preserves  it,  or  gives  bless- 
ings which  make  it  valuable,  the  latter  rain  —  fell  just  before  har- 
vest, and  matured  the  crop  ;  hence  specially  valuable  (Deuteronomy, 

11.  14).    16.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16;  4.  5).    17.  The  highway — A  common, 

plain  road,  represents  the  habitual  course  of  the  righteous  to  depart- 
ing from  evil,  keepeth  —  or,  observes.  18,  19.  /Cf.  ch.  15.  33). 
Haughtiness  and  pride  imply  self-confidence,  which  produces  care- 
lessness, and  hence  the  fall — lit.,  sliding,  divide  the  spoil — i.e.,  con- 
quer. Avoid  the  society  of  tho  proud  (James,  4.  6).  20.  handleth  a 
matter — or,  wisely  considers  the  word,  i.e.,  of  God  (cf.  ch.  13.  13). 

trusted— (cf.  Psalm  s.  12;  118.  8,  9).     21.  wise  in  heart  — who 

rightly  consider  clttty.  OWeetnesS  Of  th'3  lips — eloquent  discourse, 
peisuadcs  and  instructs  others.  22.  Understanding — or,  discretion 
is  a  constant  courco  of  blessing  (ch.  13.  14),  benefiting  others ;  but 
focus'  best  cfibrti  arc  folly.  23.  The  heart  is  the  source  of  wisdom 
flowing  fron  the  mouth.  24.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  26).  Gentle,  kind  words, 
by  soothing  the  mind,  give  the  body  health.  25.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  2.)  26. 
Diligence  is  a  duty  due  to  one's  self,  for  his  wants  require  labour, 

18 
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27.   ungodly  man — (cf.  ch.  6.  12).    diggeth  up  eviS — labours  for  it. 

in  his  lips  ....  fire — his  words  are  culminating  (James,  3.  6).  28. 
(Cf.  ch.  6.  14 ;  10.  31).  whisperer — prater,  tale-bearer  (ch.  18.  8  ; 
26.    20).       29.     violent    man  —  or,    man    of   mischief    (ch.    3.    31). 

enticeth  —  (ch.  10).     30.    He  shutteth  his  eyes  —  denoting  deep 

thought  (Psalm  64.  6).  moving  [or  biting]  his  lips — a  determined 
purpose  (ch.  6.  13).  31.  (Cf.  ch.  20.  29).  if — or,  which  may  be  sup- 
plied properly,  or  without  it  ;  the  sense  is  as  ch.  3.  16  ;  4.  10,  that 
piety  is  blessed  with  long  life.  32.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  29).  taketh  a  City 
— i.e.,  by  fighting.  33.  Seemingly  the  most  fortuitous  events  are 
ordered  by  God. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Yer.  1-28.  I.  Sacrifices — or,  feasts  made  with  part  of  them  (ch. 
7.  14 ;  Leviticus,  2.  3  ;  7.  31).  with — or,  lit.,  of.  strife — its  product, 
or  attendant.   2.  (Cf.*ch.  14.  35).   causeth  shame— (ch.  10. 5).   shall 

.  .  .  inheritance — i.e.,  share  a  brother's  part  (cf.  Numbers,  27.  4,  7) 
3.  God  only  knows,  as  He  tries  (Psalm  12.  6  ;  66.  10)  the  heart.  4. 
Wicked  doers  and  speakers  alike  delight  in  calumny.  5.  (Cf.  ch.  14. 
31).  glad  at  calamities — rejoicing  in  others'  evil.  Such  are  rightly 
punished  by  God  who  knows  their  hearts.  6.  Prolonged  posterity 
is  a  blessing,  its  cutting  off,  a  curse  (ch.  13.  22 ;  Psalm  109.  13-15), 
hence  children  may  glory  in  a  virtuous  ancestry.  7.  Excellent  Speech 
— (Cf.  Margin).  Such  language  as  ill  suits  a  fool,  as  lying  (ought  to 
suit)  a  prince  (ch.  16.  12.  13).  8.  One  so  corrupt  as  to  take  a  bribe 
evinces  his  high  estimate  of  it  by  subjection  to  its  influence  (ch.  18. 
16  ;  19.  6).  9.  seeketh  love — (cf.  Margin).  The  contrast  is  between 
the  peacemaker  and  tale-bearer.  10.  Reproof  more  affects  the  wise, 
than  severe  scourging  fools.  II.  Such  meet  just  retribution  (1  Kings, 
2.  25).  a  Cruel  messenger  —  one  to  inflict  it.  12.  They  are  less 
rational  in  anger  than  wild  beasts.  13.  (Cf.  Psalm  7.  4  ;  35.  12).  evil 
— injury  to  another  (ch.  13.  21).  14.  letteth  .  .  water — as  a  breach 
in  a  dam.  before  .  .  .  meddled  With — before  strife  has  become  sharp, 
or  by  an  explanation  better  suiting  the  figure,  before  it  rolls  on,  or 
increases.  15.  abomination  .  .  .  Lord — as  reversing  his  method  of 
acting  (ch.  3.  32  ;  12.  2).  16.  Though  wealth  cannot  buy  wisdom  for 
those  who  do  not  love  it,  yet  wisdom  procures  wealth  (ch.  3.  16  ;  14. 
24).  17.  To  the  second  of  these  parallel  clauses,  there  is  an  accession 
of  meaning,  i.e.,  that  a  brother's  love  is  specially  seen  in  adversity. 
18.  (Cf.  ch.  6. 1-5  ;  11.  15).  in  the  presence,  &C. — i.e.,  he  eithei  fails 
to  consult  his  friend,  or  to  follow  his  advice.  19.  strife — or,  conten- 
tion is,  and  leads  to,  sin.  he  that  exalteth  his  gate — gratifies  a  vain 
love  of  costly  building,  seeketh  —  or,  findeth,  as  if  he  sought  (cf. 
"  loveth  death,"  ch.  8.  36).  20.  The  second  clause  advances  on  the 
first.  The  ill-natured  fail  of  good,  and  the  caviling  and  fault-finding 
incur  evil.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  24).  Different  words  are  rendered  by  fool. 
both  denoting  stupidity  and  impiety.  22.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  30;  15.  13), 
The  effect  of  the  mind  on  the  body  is  well  known,  drieth — as  if  the 
marrow  were  exhausted,     medicine — or,  body,  which  better  correS" 
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ponds  with  bone.  23.  a  gift  .  .  .  bOSOtn — money  and  other  valuables 
were  borne  in  a  fold  of  the  garment  called  a  bosom,  to  pervert — i.e., 
by  bribery.  24.  Wisdom  .  .  .  him — ever  an  object  of  regard,  while  a, 
fool's  affections  are  unsettled.  25.  a  grief— or,  cross,  vexation  (of  v. 
21  ;  ch.  10.  1).  26.  Also — i.e.,  Equally  to  be  avoided  are  other  sins, 
punishing  good  subjects,  or  resisting  good  rulers.  27,  28.  Prudence 
of  speech  is  commended,  an  excellent,  or  calm  spirit,  not  excited  to 
vain  conversation. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
Ver.  1-24.     1.  Through  desire  .  •  •  seeketh  —  i.e.   seeks  selfish 

gratification,  intermeddleth  .  .  .  wisdom — or,  rubies  on  (ch.  17.  14), 
against  all  wisdom,  or  what  is  valuable  (ch.  2.  7).  2.  that  his  heart 
.  .  .  itself — i.e.,  takes  pleasure  in  revealing  his  folly  (cf.  ch.  12.  23  ;  15. 
2).  3.  So  surely  are  sin  and  punishment  connected  (ch.  16.  4).  Wicked, 
for  wickedness,  answers  to  ignominy,  or  the  state  of  such  ;  and  con- 
tempt, the  feeling  of  others  to  them  ;  and  to  reproach,  a  manifestation 
of  contempt.  4.  Wise  speech  is  like  an  exhaustless  stream  of  benefit. 
5.  accept  the  person  (cf.  Psalm  82.  2).  "  It  is  not  good"  is  to  be 
supplied  before  to  overthrow.  6,  "].  The  quarrelsome  bring  trouble  on 
themselves.  Their  rash  language  ensnares  them  (ch.  6.  2).  8.  (Cf. 
ch.  16.  28).  as  WOlindS — not  sustained  by  the  Hebrew ;  better,  as 
"  sweet  morsels"  which  men  gladly  swallow,  innermost  .  .  .  belly — 
or,  the  mind,  or  heart  (cf.  ch.  20.  27-30  ;  Psalm  22.  14).  9.  One  by 
failing  to  get,  the  other  by  wasting  wealth,  grows  poor,  waster — lit., 
master  of  wasting,  a  prodigal.  10.  name  of  the  Lord — manifested 
perfections  (Psalm  8.  1  ;  20.  2),  as  faithfulness,  power,  mercy,  etc.,  on 
which  men  rely,  is  Safe — lit.,  set  on  high,  out  of  danger  (Psalm  18. 
2  ;  91.  4).  11.  contrasts  with  v.  10  (cf.  ch.  10.  15).  Such  is  a  vain 
trust  (cf.  Psalm  73.  6).  12.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  33  ;  16.  18).  13.  Hasty  speech 
evinces  self-conceit,  and  insures  shame  (ch.  26.  12).  14.  infirmity — 
bodily  sickness,  or  outward  evil.  The  spirit,  which  sustains,  being 
wounded,  no  support  is  left,  except  as  implied  in  God.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  1. 
5,  15,  31).  16.  (Cf.  ch.  17.  8,  23).  Disapproval  of  the  fact  stated  is 
implied.  17.  One-sided  statements  are  not  reliable,  searcheth  — 
thoroughly  (ch.  17.  9,  19).  18.  The  lot — whose  disposal  is  of  God 
(ch.  16.  33),  may,  properly  used,  be  a  right  mode  of  settling  disputes. 
19.  No  feuds  so  difficult  of  adjustment  as  those  of  relatives  ;  hence 
great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  them.  20.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  14  ;  13.  2). 
Men's  words  are  the  fruit,  or  increase  of  lips,  and  when  good,  benefit 

them,    satisfied  with— (cf.  ch.  1.  31 ;  14.  14).    21.   Death  and  life— 

or  The  greatest  evil  and  good,  that  love  it — i.e.,  the  tongue,  or  its 
use  for  good  and  evil,  eat  .  .  .  fruit — (cf.  v.  19  ;  James,  1.  19).  22. 
The  old  versions  supply  "  good  "  before  the  "  wife,"  as  the  last  clause, 
and  ch.  19.  14,  imply  (cf.  ch.  31.  10).  23.  the  rich  .  .  .  roughly — he 
is  tolerated  because  rich,  implying  that  the  estimate  of  men  by  wealth 
is  wrong.  24.  a  man  .  .  .  friendly — better.  "  A  man  .  .  .  (is)  to,  or 
may  triumph  (Psalm  108.  9),  or  shout  for  ioy  (Psalm  5.  11),  i.e.,  may 
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congratulate  himself."  Indeed,  there  is  a  friend  who  is  better  than  a 
brother  ;  such  is  the  "  Friend  of  sinners,"  who  may  have  been  before 
the  writer's  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ver.  1-29.  I.  (Cf.  ch.  2-8.  6.  "  Rich"  for  "fool"  here).  Integrity 
is  better  than  riches  (ch.  15,  16,  17  ;  16.  8).  2.  The  last  illustrates 
the  first  clause.  Rashness,  the  result  of  ignorance,  brings  trouble.  3. 
Perverteth  .  .  .  way — turns  him  back  from  right  (ch.  13.  6  ;  James 
1.  13);  and  he  blames  God  for  his  failures.  4.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  20).  Such 
facts  are  often  adduced  with  implied  disapprobation.  5.  Cf.  v.  9, 
where  "perish"  explains  "  not. escape"  here  (cf.  Psalm  88.  9,  10).  8. 
(Cf.  Margin;  ch.  15.  32.  loveth  .  .  .  SOllI — or,  himself,  which  he 
evinces  by  regarding  his  best  interests,  keepeth — or,  regards.  10.  (Cf. 
ch.  17.  7).  The  fool  is  as  incapable  of  properly  using  pleasure  as 
knowledge,  yet  for  him  to  have  it  is  less  incongruous  than  the  undue 
elevation  of  servants.  Let  each  abide  in  his  calling  (1  Corinthians,  7. 
20).  11.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  29;  16.  32).  This  inculcation  of  a  forgiving 
spirit  shows  that  true  religion  is  always  the  same  (Matthew,  5.  22-24.). 
12.  (Cf.  ch.  16.  14,  15  ;  20.  2).  A  motive  to  submission  to  lawful 
authority.  13.  calamity — lit.,  calamities,  varied  and  many,  continual 
dropping — a  perpetual  annoyance,  wearing  out  patience.  14.  A  con- 
trast of  man's  gifts  and  God's  who,  though  author  of  both  blessings, 
confers  the  latter  by  His  more  special  providence,  and — or  but,  im- 
plying that  the  evils  of  v.  13  are  only  avoided  by  His  care.  15.  a 
deep  Sleep — a  state  of  utter  indifference,     idle  SOlil — or  person  (cf. 

ch.  10.  4  ;  12.  24).    16.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  17  ;  13.  13).    despiseth  . . .  way 

opposed  to  keeping  or  observing,  neglects  (ch.  16.  17)  (as  unworthy  of 
regard)  his  moral  conduct.  17.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  21  ;  Psalm  37.  26.)  hath 
pity — shown  by  acts  (cf.  Margin.)  18.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  24  ;  23.  13).  let 
not  .  .  .  Spare — lit.,  do  not  lift  up  thy  soul  (Psalm  24.  4  ;  1.)  i.e.  do 
not  desire  to  his  death  ;  a  caution  to  passionate  parents  against  angry 
chastisement.  19.  Repeated  efforts  of  kindness  are  lost  on  ill-na- 
tured persons.  20.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  18-20).  latter  end— (ch.  5.  n).  in 
youth  prepare  for  age.  21.  (Cf.  ch.  16.  1,  9  ;  Psalm  33.  10,  11).  The 
failure  of  man's  devices  is  implied.  22.  desire — i.e.,  to  do  good, 
indicates  a  kind  disposition  (ch.  II.  23)  ;  and  the  poor  thus  affected 
are  better  than  liars,  who  say  and  do  not.  23.  The  fear  .  .  .  life — (cf. 
ch.  3.  2).  abide — or  remain  contented  (1  Timothy,  4.  8).  not  visited 
.  .  .  evil — (ch.  10.  3  ;  Psalm  37,  25),  as  a  judgment,  in  which  sense 
visit  is  often  used  (Psalm  89.  32  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  15).  24.  bosom — lit, 
a  wide  dish  in  which  the  hand  was  plunged  in  eating  (Matthew,  26. 
23).  Cf.  ch.  26.  15,  the  sentiment  expressed  with  equal  irony  and 
less  exaggeration.  25.  Such  is  the  benefit  of  reproof,  even  the  simple 
profit,  much  more  the  wise.  26.  Unfilial  conduct  often  condemned 
(ch.  17.  21-25;  20.  20;  Deuteronomy  21.  18,  21).  27.  Avoid  what- 
ever leads  from  truth.  28.  ungodly  witness — (cf.  Margin),  one  false 
by  bad  principles  (cf.  ch.  6.  12).  SCOrncth  judgment— sets  at  nought 
the   dictate*  ot     us,tice.    devoureth— lit.,   swalloweth,    as   something 
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delightful.  29.  Their  punishment  is  sure,  fixed,  and  ready  (cf.  ch.  3. 
34  ;  10.  13). 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Ver.  1-30.  I.  mocker — or,  scorner.  Such  men  are  made  by  wine. 
raging — or,  boisterous,  as  a  drunkard,  strong  drink — made  by 
spicing  wine  (cf.  Isaiah,  5.  II,  22);  and  it  may  include  wine,  deceived 
— lit.,  erring,  or  reeling.  2.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  12).  Men  who  resist  author- 
ity injure  themselves  (Romans,  13.  2).  3.  to  cease  .  .  .  Strife, 
or  better,  "  to  dwell  from  or  without  strife,"  denoting  the  hab- 
its of  life,    fool  .  .  .  meddling— (ch.  17.  14).    4.  shall  ...  beg 

— lit.,  ask  (in  this  sense,  Psalm  109.  10).  5.  counsel  >  .  .  water — 
i.e.,  deeply  hidden  (ch.  18.  4  ;  Psalm  13.  2).  The  wise  can  discern 
well.  6.  Boasters  are  unreliable,  goodness — or,  kind  disposition. 
7.  The  conduct  of  good  men  proclaims  their  sound  principles.  God's 
covenant  and  their  good  example  secure  blessing  to  their  children  (ch. 
4.  26;  Psalm  112.  1,  2).  8.  As  ch.  14.  35;  16.  10,  15,  this  is  the 
character  of  a  good  king,  not  of  all  kings.  9.  The  interrogation  in 
the  affirmative  strengthens  the  implied  negation  (cf.  Job,  15.  14  ; 
Ecclesiastes,  7.  20).  10.  Various  measures,  implying  that  some  are 
wrong  (cf.  ch.  II.  1  ;  16.  11),  II.  The  conduct  of  children  even  is 
the  best  test  of  principle  (cf.  Matthew,  7.  16).  12.  Hence,  of  course, 
God  will  know  all  you  do  (Psalm  94.  9).  13.  Activity  and  diligence 
contrasted  with  sloth  (ch.  6.  9  ;  10.  ;  11).  lest  .  .  .  poverty — lit.,  be 
deprived  of  inheritanee.  14.  when  .  .  .  his  Way — implying  that  he 
goes  about  boasting  of  his  bargains.  15.  The  contrast  denotes  the 
greater  value  of  knowledge  (cf.  ch.  3.  14-16).  16.  To  take  the  gar- 
ment implies  severe  exaction,  justified  by  the  surety's  rashness. 
a  Strange  woman — by  some  readings,  strangers,  but  the  former  here, 
and  ch.  27.  13,  is  allowable,  and  strengthens  the  sense.  The  de- 
bauchee is  less  reliable  than  the  merely  careless.  17.  bread  .  .  , 
Sweet — either  as  unlawfully  (ch.  9.  17),  or  easily  obtained,  mouth 
.  .  .  gravel — well  expresses  the  pain  and  grief  given  at  last.  18.  (Cf. 
ch.  15.  22).  Be  careful  and  considerate  in  important  plans.  19. 
Those  who  love  to  tell  news  will  hardly  keep  secrets,  flattereth  . .  . 
lips — (cf.  Margin  ;  ch.  I.  10).     meddle  .  .  .  him — lit.,  join  or  associate 

with.    20  his  lamp — (cf.  ch.  13.  9 ;  24.  20).    21.  gotten  hastily — 

contrary  to  God's  providence  (ch.  28.  20),  implying  its  unjust  or  easy 
attainment  ;  hence  the  man  is  punished,  or  spends  freely  what  he  got 
easily  (cf.  v.  17).  22.  (Cf.  Psalm  27.  14;  Romans,  12.  17-19).  23. 
Cf.  v.  10;  ch.  II.  1).  24.  Man's  goings — lit.,  Stately  steppings  of  a 
strong  man.  a  man — any  common  man.  understand  [or,  perceive] 
his  way.  25.  devoureth  .  .  .  holy — or,  better,  who  rashly  speaks 
promises,  or  devotes  what  is  holy,  consecrating  any  thing.  This  suits 
better  the  last  clause,  which  expresses  a  similar  view  of  the  results  of 
rashly  vowing.  26.  (Cf.  v.  8).  bringeth  . . .  over  them— the  wheel 
was  used  for  threshing  grain.  The  figure  denotes  severity  (cf.  Amos, 
1.  3).  27.  The  spirit  .  .  .  Lord — men's  minds  are  God's  gifts,  and  thus 
able  to  search  one  another  (cf.  v.  5  ;  ch.  18.  8.  17  ;  1  Corinthians,  2. 
11).     28.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  3.  •  16.  6,  12).     Each  age  has  its  peculiar  excel- 
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lence  (ch.  16.  31).  30.  blueness — lit.,  joining,  the  process  of  uniting 
the  edges  of  a  wound  throws  off  purulent  matter,  stripes  .  .  .  belly 
— so  punishment  provides  healing  of  soul  (ch.  18.  8),  by  deterring 
from  evil  courses. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

YeP.  1-31.  I.  rivers — irrigating  channels  (Psalm  I.  3),  whose  course 
was  easily  turned  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  11.  10).  God  disposes  even 
kings  as  he  pleases  (ch.  16.  9  ;  Psalm  33.  15).  2.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  2  ;  16.  2- 
25)-  3-  (Cf.  Psalm  50.  7-15  ;  Isaiah,  1.  n,  12).  4.  high  look — (cfl 
Margin;  Psalm  131.  1).  proud  heart — or,  heart  of  breadth,  one 
that  is  swollen  (cf.  Psalm  101.  5).  plowing — better  lamp,  a  frequent 
figure  for  prosperity  (ch.  20.  20),  hence  joy  or  delight.  5.  The  con- 
trast is  between  steady  industry  and  rashness  (cf.  ch.  19.  2).  6.  The 
getting — or,  what  is  obtained  (cf.  Job,  7.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  13; 
Hebrew),  vanity  ...  to  and  fro — as  fleeting  as  chaff  or  stubble  in  the 
wind  (cf.  ch.  20.  17-21  ;  Psalm  62.  10).  Such  gettings  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, them . . .  death — act  as  if  they  did  (ch.  8.  36 ;  17. 19).  7.  rob- 
bery— or,  destruction,  especially  oppression,  of  which  they  are 
authors,  shall  destroy — lit.,  cut  with  a  saw  (1  Kings,  7.  9),  i.e., 
utterly  ruin  them.  Their  sins  shall  be  visited  on  them  in  kind,  to 
do  judgment — what  is  just  and  right.  8.  of  man — any  one  his  way 
is  opposed  to  truth  and  also  estranged  from  it.  The  pure  proves 
himself  such  by  his  right  conduct.  9.  corner — a  turret,  or  arbour  on 
the  roof,  brawling — or  contentious,  wide  house — lit.,  house  of  fel- 
lowship, or  large  enough  for  several  families.  10.  So  strongly  does  he 
desire  to  do  evil  (Psalm  10.  3  ;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11),  that  he  will  not 
even  spare  his  friend  if  in  his  way.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  25).  That  which 
the  simple  learn  by  the  terrors  of  punishment,  the  wise  learn  by 
teaching.  12.  (Cf.  Psalm  37.  35-38  ;  "3.  17,  20).  house — family/or 
interests,  overthroweth — either  supply  God  (cf.  ch.  10.  24),  or  the 
word  is  used  impersonally.  13.  The  principles  of  retribution,  often 
taught  (cf.  Psalm  18.  26  ;  Matthew,  7.  1-12).  14.  The  effect  of  brib- 
ery (ch.  17.  23)  is  enhanced  by  secrecy,  as  the  bribed  person  does  not 
wish  his  motives  made  known.  15.  But  the  just  love  right,  and 
need  no  bribes.  The  wicked,  at  last,  meet  destruction,  though  for  a 
time  happy  in  concealing  corruption.  16.  the  way  of  understanding 
— (cf.  ch.  12.  26 ;  14.  22).  remain — i.e.,  rest  as  at  a  journey's  end  ; 
death  will  be  his  unchanging  home.  17.  Costly  luxuries  impoverish. 
18.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  8).  By  suffering  what  they  had  devised  for  the  right- 
eous, or  brought  on  them,  the  wicked  became  their  ransom,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  substitutes  (cf.  Joshua,  7.  26  ;  Esther,  7.  9).  19.  (Cf. 
v.  9).  wilderness — pasture,  though  uninhabitable  ground  (Psalm  65. 
12).  20.  The  wise,  by  diligence  and  care,  lay  up  and  increase  wealth, 
while  fools  spend,  lit.,  swallow  it  tip,  greedily.  21.  He  who  tries  to 
act  justly  and  kindly  (Psalm  34.  14)  will  prosper  and  obtain  justice 
and  honour.  22.  "  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength  "  (Ecclesiastes,  7. 
19;  9.  15).  strength  .  .  .  thereof— that  in  which  they  confide.  23. 
(Cf.    ch.    13.    2,    3  ;   James,  3.    6-10).     24.  The    reproachful   name  is 
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deserved  by  those  who  treat  others  with  anger  and  contempt.  25. 
desire — *'.*.,  of  ease  and  idleness,  brings  him  to  starvation.  26.  The 
sin  of  covetousness  marks  the  sluggard,  as  the  virtue  of  benevolence 
the  righteous.  27.  God  regards  the  heart,  and  hypocrisy  is  more 
odious  than  open  inconsistency,  wicked  mind — or,  design  (ch.  I.  4). 
28.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  5).  that  heareth — or,  heeds  instruction,  and  so  grows 
wise,  speaketh  constantly — or,  sincerely  (cf.  Habakuk,  1.  5),  and 
hence  is  believed  (ch.  12.  19;  James,  1.  19).  29.  hardeneth  his  face 
— is  obstinate,  directeth  .  .  .  way — considers  it,  and  acts  advisedly. 
30.  31.  Men's  best  devices  and  reliances  are  vain,  compared  with 
God's,  or  without  His  aid  (ch.  19.  21  ;  Psalm  20.  7  ;  33.  17). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-29.  1.  A  good  name— (Job,  30.8,  Hebrew).  Good  is  sup- 
plied here  from  Ecclesiastes,  7.  1.  loving  favour — kind  regard,  i.e., 
of  the  wise  and  good.  2.  Before  God  all  are  on  the  same  footing 
(ch.  14.  31;  17.  5).  3.  are  punished — i.e.,  for  their  temerity;  for 
the  evil  is  not  necessarily  punitive,  as  the  prudent  might  otherwise 

be  its  objects.  4.  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord — are  in  opposi- 
tion ;  one  produces  the  other.  On  the  results  cf.  ch.  3.  16  ;  8.  18.  5. 
he  that .  .  .  them — those  who  properly  watch  over  their  own  souls 
are  thus  preserved  from  the  dangers  which  attend  the  way  of  per- 
verse men  (ch.  16.  17).  6.  Train — Initiate,  or  early  instruct,  the 
way — ///.,  his  way,  that  selected  for  him,  in  which  he  should  go  ;  for 
early  training  secures  habitual  walking  in  it.  7.  The  influence  of 
wealth  sets  aside  moral  distinctions  as  implied,  and,  of  course,  disap- 
proved (cf.  ch.  19.  6  ;  21.  14,  etc).  8.  (Cf.  ch.  11.  18  ;  Psalm  109.  16- 
20 ;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8).  the  rod  .  .  .  fail — his  power  to  do  evil  will 
be  destroyed.  9.  a  bountiful  eye — i.e.,  a  beneficent  disposition. 
for  he  giveth  .  .  .  poor — his  acts  prove  it.  10.  Cast  out — or,  Drive 
away.  Scorners  foster  strife  by  taunts  and  revilings.  II.  (Cf.  Mar- 
gin), pureness  Of  heart — and  gentle  kind  words  win  favour,  even 
from  kings.  12.  preserve — or,  guard,  knowledge — its  principles 
and  possessors.  Overthroweth — utterly  confounds  and  destroys  the 
wicked.  13.  Frivolous  excuses  satisfy  the  indolent  man's  conscience. 
14-  The  mouth — or,  flattering  speeches  (ch.  5.  3  ;  7.  5)  ensnare  man, 
as  pits,  beasts.  God  makes  their  own  sin  their  punishment.  15.  is 
bound — or,  firmly  fixed.  Chastisement  deters  from  crime,  and  so 
leads  to  reformation  of  principle.  16.  These  two  vices  pertain  to  the 
same  selfish  feeling,  and  are  both  deservedly  odious  to  God.  and 
incur  punishment.  17.  Here  begins  another  division  of  the  book, 
marked  by  those  encouragements  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  which  are 
found  in  the  earlier  chapters.  It  will  be  observed,  that  from  v.  11,  to 
ch.  24.  12,  the  proverbs  are  generally  expressed  in  two  verses  instead 
of  one  (cf.  Introduction).  18.  These  lessons  must  be  laid  up  in  the 
mind,  and  fitted,  or  better,  fixed  in  the  lips,  so  as  to  be  ever  ready. 
19.  That  .  . .  Lord — This  is  the  design  of  the  instruction.  20.  excel- 
lent things — or  probably,  of  former  times,     counsels  and  knowledge 
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— both  advice  and  instruction.  21.  Specially,  he  desires  to  secure 
accuracy,  so  that  his  pupil  may  teach  others.  22,  23.  Here  follow 
ten  precepts  of  two  verses  each.  Though  men  fail  to  defend  the 
poor,  Godwill  (ch.  17.  5  ;  Psalm  12.  5).  in  the  gate — place  of  pub- 
lic gathering  (Job,  5.  4  ;  Psalm  69.  12).  24.25.  (Cf.  ch.  2.  12-15;  4- 
14).  a  Snare  .  .  .  SOUl — the  unsuspecting  are  often  misled  by  bad 
company.  26.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  6.  I  ;  17.  18).  should  he  take,  etc, — i.e., 
the  creditor.  28.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  10).  Do  not  entrench  on  others  (Deu- 
teronomy, 19.  14;  27.  17).  29.  Success  rewards  diligence  (ch.  10.  4; 
21.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  1-35.     1-3.  Avoid  the  dangers  of  gluttony,     put  a  knife — an 

Eastern  figure  for  putting  restraint  on  the  appetite,  are  deceitful 
meat — though  well  tasted,  injurious.  4,  5.  (Cf.  1  Timothy,  6.  9,  10). 
thine  own  Wisdom — which  regards  riches  intrinsically  a  blessing. 
Wilt  .  .  .  eyes — As  the  eyes  fly  after,  or  seek,  riches,  they  are  not,  i.e., 
either  become  transitory,  or,  unsatisfying ;  fully  expressed  by  their 
flying  away.  6-8.  Beware  of  deceitful  men,  whose  courtesies  even 
you  will  repent  of  having  accepted,  evil  eye — or,  purpose  (ch.  22. 
9  ;  Deuteronomy,  15.  9  ;  Matthew,  6.  23).  The  morsel  .  .  .  WOrdS — 
i.e.,  disgusted  with  his  true  character,  all  pleasant  intercourse  will  be 
destroyed.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8).  "  Cast  not  your  pearls,"  etc.  (Matthew, 
7.  6).  10,  11.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  22,23).  Redeemer — or,  Avenger  (Leviti- 
cus, 25.  25,  26;  Numbers,  35.  12),  hence  Advocate  (Job,  19.  25. 
plead  .  -  thee — (cf.  Job.  31.  21  ;  Psalm  35.  1  ;  68.  5).  12.  Here 
begins  another  series  of  precepts.  13.  14.  While  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  use  of  the  "  divine  ordinance  of  the  rod"  will  produce  bodily 
harm,  there  is  great  hope  of  spiritual  good.  15,  16.  The  pleasure 
afforded  the  teacher  by  the  pupil's  progress  is  a  motive  to  diligence. 
my  reins— (cf.  Psalm  7.  9).  17,  18.  (Cf.  Margin).  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  short,  an  end — or,  hereafter,  another  time,  when  appa- 
rent inequalities  shall  be  adjusted  (cf.  Psalm  37.  28-38).  19-21. 
guide  .  .  .  way — or,  direct,  thy  thoughts  to  a  right  course  of  conduct 
(cf.  ch.  4.  4  ;  9.  6).  riotous  .  .  .  flesh — prodigal,  or  eating  more  than 
necessary.  Instead  of  their  Jlesh,  (cf.  Margin),  better,  "  flesh  to 
them,"  i.e.,  used  for  pleasure,  drowsiness — the  dreamy  sleep  of  the 
slothful.  22.  Hearken — i.e.,  Obey  (ch.  1.  8  ;  Ephesians,  6.  1).  des- 
pise .  .  .  Old — adults  revere  the  parents  whom,  as  children,  they  once 
obeyed.  23.  Buy — lit.,  Get  (ch.  4.  5).  truth — generally  and  spec- 
ially as  opposed  to  errors  of  all  kinds.  24,  25.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  I  ;  17.  21, 
25).  A  solemn  warning  against  whoredom  and  drunkenness  (Hosea, 
4.  11).  26.  give  .  .  .  heart — This  is  the  address  of  that  divine  Wis- 
dom so  often  presented  (ch.  8.  1  ;  9.  3.  etc),  heart — confidence. 
Observe — or,  keep,  my  ways — such  as  I  teach  you  (ch.  3.  17  ;  9.  6). 
27,  28.  deep  ditch — a  narrow  pit,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  climb. 
lieth  in  wait — to  ensnare  men  into  the  pit  as  hunters  entrap  game  (cf. 

ch.  22.  14).    increaseth  . .    transgressors — ch.  5.  8-10).    The  vice 

alluded  to  is  peculiarly  hardening  to  the  heart.     20,  30.  This  picture 
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is  often  sadly  realised  now.  mixed  wine — (cf.  ch.  9.  2  ;  Isaiah,  5.  11). 
31.  when..  .  red — the  colour  denoting  greater  strength  of  (cf.  Genesis, 
49.  11  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  14).  giveth  .  .  .  cup — lit.,  gives  it  eye,  i.e.v 
sparkles,  moveth  .  .  .  aright — perhaps  its  foaming  is  meant.  32. 
The  acute  miseries  resulting  from  drunkenness  contrasted  with  the 
temptations.  33,  34.  The  moral  effects  ;  it  inflames  passion  (Genesis, 
19.  31,  35),  lays  open  the  heart,  produces  insensibility  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  debars  from  reformation,  under  the  severest  sufferings. 
35.  awake — i.e.,  from  drunkenness  (Genesis,  9.  24).  This  is  the 
language  rather  of  acts  than  of  the  tongue. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  1-34.    1.  2.(C£  ch.  23.  3,  17  ;  Psalm  37.  1).  studieth— medi- 

tateth.  talk  .  .  .  mischief —  their  expressed  purposes  are  to  do  evil. 
5.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  1  ;  Isaiah,  54.  14).  house  —  including  the  family. 
by  knowledge  ...  riches  —  (ch.  8.  18;  21.  20).  5,  6.  The  general 
statement  (Ecclesiastes,  9.  16,  18)  is  specially  illustrated  (cf.  ch.  21.22  ;. 

Psalm  144. 1).    7.  (Cf.  ch.  14.  16).    in  the  gate  —  (Cf.  ch.  22.  22).   8. 

So  called  even  if  he  fails  to  do  evil.  9.  Same  thought  varied.  10. 
Lit.,  if  thou  fail  in  the  day  of  straits  {adversity),  strait  (or  small)  is 
thy  strength,  which  is  then  truly  tested.  11,  12.  Neglect  of  known 
duty  is  sin  (James,  4.  17).  ready  [lit.,  bowing  down]  to  be  Slain  — i. 
<?.,  unjustly.  God's  retributive  justice  cannot  be  avoided  by  professed 
ignorance.  13,  14.  As  delicious  food  whets  the  appetite,  so  should 
the  rewards  of  wisdom  excite  us  to  seek  it.  reward  —  lit.,  after  part,. 
the  proper  result  (cf.  ch.  23.  18  ;  Psalm  37.  37,  37).  15,  16.  The  plots 
of  the  wicked  against  the  good,  though  partially,  shall  not  be  fully 
successful  (Psalm  37.  24)  ;  while  the  wicked  falling  under  penal  evil, 
find  no  help,  seven  times  —  often,  ormany  (ch.  6.  16,  31  ;  9.  1).  17, 
18.  Yet  let  none  rejoice  over  the  fate  of  evil  doers,  lest  God  punish 
their  wrong  spirit  by  relieving  the  sufferer  (cf.  ch.  17.  5  ;  Job,  31.  29). 
19,20.  (Psalm  37.  1,  38;  18.  28).  candle  —  or  prosperity,  it  shall 
come  to  an  end  (ch.  13.  9  ;  20.  20).  21,  22.  A  warning  against  impi- 
ety and  resistence  to  lawful  rule  (Romans,  13.  1-7  ;  1  Peter,  2.  17). 
meddle  ...  Change  —  (cf.  Margin,  lit.,  mingle  yourself,  avoid  the 
society  of  restless  persons,  their  Calamity,  etc.  —  either  what  God 
and  the  king  inflict,  or  what  changers  and  their  company  suffer  :  bet- 
ter the  first.  23.  These  .  .  .  Wise  —  lit.,  are  of  the  wise,  as  authors 
(cf.  Psalms  of  David,  Hebrew).  These  are  the  verses  following,  to  ch. 
25.  to  have  respect  —  lit,  to  discern  faces,  show  partiality.  24,  25. 
of  which  an  example  is  justifying  the  wicked,  to  which  is  opposed, 
rebuking  him,  which  has  a  blessing.  26.  ki$S  his  lips  —  love  and 
obey,  do  homage  (Psalm  2.  12  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  8.  1).  right 
answer — plain  (ch.  8.9)  words,  opposed  to  deceptive,  or  obscure. 
27.  Prepare  in  the  field  —  i.e.,  Secure  by  diligence,  a  proper  support, 
and  then  build  ;  provide  necessaries,  then  comforts,  to  which  a  house 
rather  pertained,  in  a  mild  climate,  permitting  the  use  of  tents.  28- 
Do  not  speak  even  truth  needlessly  against  any,  and  never  falsehood. 
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29.  Especially  avoid  retaliation  (Matthew,  5.  43-45  ;  Romans,  12.  17.) 

30,  31.  A  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  sloth.     32-34.  From  the 
folly  of  the  sluggard  learn  wisdom  (ch.  6.  10,  11). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1-28.  I.  The  character  of  these  proverbs  sustains  the  title 
(cf.  Introduction),  also —  refers  to  the  former  part  of  the  book. 
Copied  Ollt — /*/.,  transferred,  i.e.,  from  some  other  book  to  this  ;  not 
given  from  memory.  2.  God's  unsearchableness  impresses  us  with 
awe  (cf.  Isaiah,  45.  15  ;  Romans,  11.  33).  But  kings  being  finite, 
should  confer  with  wise  counsellors ;  3.  Ye  wisely  keeping  state 
secrets,  which  to  common  men  are  as  inaccessible  heights  and  depths. 
4,  5.  As  separating  impurities  from  ore  leaves  pure  silver,  so  taking 
from  a  king  wicked  counsellors  leaves  a  wise  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment, before  —  or,  in  presence  of,  as  courtiers  stood  about  a  king. 
6.  7.  Do  not  intrude  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  for  the  elevation 
of  the  humble  is  honorable,  but  the  humbling  of  the  proud,  disgrace- 
ful (Luke,  14.  8-10).  8.  (Cf.  ch.  3,  30).  lest  .  .  .  Shame  —  lest  you 
do  what  you  ought  not,  when  shamed  by  defeat,  or,  "  lest  thou  art 
shut  out  from  doing  any  thing."  9,  10.  (Cf.  Matthew,  5.  25  ;  Margin). 
Secret  —  i.e.,  of  your  opponent,  for  his  disadvantage,  and  so  you  be 
disgraced,  not  having  discussed  your  difficulties  with  him.  11.  a 
word  fitly  —  lit.,  quickly,  as  wheels  roll,  just  in  time.  The  compari- 
son "  as  apples  .  .^silver  "  gives  a  like  sense,  apples,  etc.  —  either  real 
apples  of  golden  colour,  in  a  silver  net-work  basket,  or  imitations  on 
silver  embroidery.  12.  Those  who  desire  to  know,  and  do  rightly, 
most  highly  esteem  good  counsel  (ch.  9.  9  ;  15.  31).  The  listening 
ear  is  better  than  one  hung  with  gold.  13.  Snow  from  mountains  was 
used  to  cool  drinks  ;  so  refreshing  is  a  faithful  messenger  (ch.  13.  17). 
14.  Clouds  —  lit.,  vapours  (Jeremiah,  10.  13),  clouds  only  in  appear- 
ance, a  false  gift  —  promised,  but  not  given.  15.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  overcome  the  most  powerful  and  obstinate,  long  forbear- 
ing—  or,  slowness  to  anger  (ch.  14.  29  ;  15.  18).  16,  17.  A  compari- 
son, as  a  surfeit  of  honey  produces  physical  disgust,  so  your  company, 
however  agreeable  in  moderation,  may,  if  excessive,  lead  your  friend 
to  hate  you.  18.  A  false  witness  is  as  destructive  to  reputation,  as 
such  weapons  to  the  body  (ch.  24.  28).  beareth  .  .  .  witilCSS  —  /#- 
answereth  questions,  as  before  a  judge,  against  his  neighbour.  19. 
Treachery  annoys  as  well  as  deceives.  20.  Not  only  is  the  incongru- 
ity of  songs  (i.e.,  joyful)  and  sadness  meant,  but  an  accession  of  sad- 
ness, by  want  of  sympathy,  is  implied.  21,  22.  (Cf.  Matthew,  5.  44  ; 
Romans,  12.  20).  As  metals  are  melted  by  heaping  coals  upon  them, 
so  is  the  heart  softened  by  kindness.  23.  Better,  "  As  the  north  wind 
bringeth  forth  (Psalm  90.  2)  or  produces  rain,  so  does  a  concealed,  or 
slandering,  tongue  produce  anger."  24.  (Cf.  ch.  21.  9,  iqV  35.  (Cf. 
v.  13).  good  news — i.e.,  of  some  loved  interest  or  abs<  nt  friend, 
the  more  grateful  as  coming  from  afar.  26.  From  troubled  fountains 
and  corrupt  springs,  no  healthy  water  is  to  be  had,  so  when  the  right- 
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eous  are  oppressed  by  the  wicked,  their  power  for  good  is  lessened^ 
or  destroyed.  27.  Satiety  surfeits  (v.  16),  so  men  who  are  self-glori- 
ous find  shame,  is  not  glory  —  not  is  supplied  from  the  first  clause, 
or  is  grievous,  in  which  sense  a  similar  word  is  used  (ch.  27.  2).  28. 
Such  are  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  evil  thoughts  and  successful 
temptations. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ver.  1-38.  I.  The  incongruities  of  nature  illustrate  also  those  of 
the  moral  world.  The  fool's  unworthiness  is  also  implied  (ch.  17.  7  • 
19.  10).  2.  Though  not  obvious  to  us,  the  bird — lit,  sparrow  —  and 
Swallow  —  have  an  object  in  their  motions,  so  penal  evil  falls  on  none 
without  a  reason.  3.  The  rod  is  as  much  needed  by  fools  and  as  well 
suited  to  them,  as  whips  and  bridles  are  for  beasts.  4,  5.  Answer 
not—  i.e.,  approvingly  by  like  folly.  Answer  —  by  reproof.  6.  A 
fool  fails  by  folly  as  surely  as  if  he  were  maimed,     drinketh  damage 

—  i.e.,   gets  it  abundantly  (Job,  15.  16  ;  34.  7).     1.  leg equal  — 

or,  "take  away  the  legs,"  or  the  legs  ...  are  weak.     In  any  case  the 
idea  is  that  they  are  the  occasion  of  an  awkwardness,  such  as  the  fool 
shows  in  using  a  parable  or  proverb  (cf.  Introduction  j  ch.  17.  7).     8. 
A  stone,  bound  in  a  sling,  is  useless,  so  honour,  conferred  on  a  fool,  is 
thrown  away.     9.  As  vexatious  and  unmanageable  as  a  thorn  in  a 
drunkard's  hand  is  a  parable  to  a  fool.     He  will  be  as  apt  to  misuse 
it  as  to  use  it  rightly.     10.  Various  versions  of  this  are  proposed  (cf. 
Margin).     Better  perhaps  —  "  Much   he  injures  (or  lit,  wounds)  all 
who   reward,"  etc.,  i.e.,  Society  is  injured  by  encouraging  evil  men. 
transgressors  —  may  be  rendered  vagrants.     The  word   God  is  im- 
properly supplied.     11.  returneth  .  .  .  folly  — Though  disgusting  to 
others,    the   fool   delights   in  his    folly.     12.    The  self-conceited   are 
taught  with  more  difficulty  than  the  stupid.     13.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  13).     14. 
(Cf.  ch.  6.  10  ;  24.  33).     He  moves  but  docs  not  leave  his  place.     15. 
(Cf.  ch.  19.  24).     16).  The  thoughtless  being  ignorant  of  their  igno- 
rance are  conceited.     17.  meddleth  —  asch.  20.  19  ;  24.  21  ;  as  either 
holding  a  dog  by  the  cars  or  letting  him  go  involves  danger,  so  suc- 
cess in  another  man's  strife  or  failure  involves  a  useless  risk  of  repu- 
tation, docs  no  good,  and  may  do  us  harm.     18,  19.     Such  are  reckless 
of  results.     20,  21.  The  tale-bearers  foster  (ch.   16.  28),  and  the  con- 
tentious excite  strife.     22.  (Cf.  ch.  18.  3).      Warm  professions  can  no 
mor^give  value  to  insincerity  than  silver  coating  to  rude  earthenware. 

24.  dISSembletll  — though  an  unusnal  sense  of  the  word  (cf.  Margin), 
is  allowable,   and  better  suits  the  context,  which  sets  forth  hypocrisy. 

25.  Sentiment  of  v  24  carried  out.  seven  .  .  .  heart  —  ?.?.,  very 
many  cf.  ch  24.  16).  26,  27.  Deceit  will  at  last  be  exposed,  and  the 
wicked  by  their  own  arts  often   bring  on  retribution  (cf.   ch.  12.  13  ; 

UnnZ  Jf;  ?'  V'  ^  ^  Mcn  hatc  lhosQ  they  injure,  lying 
tongue  -  hps  for  the  persons  (cf.  ch.  4.  24  ;  Psalm  12.  3.) 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ioV2eir'  Wc  \  ?°  *?  C°nfiAde  imPlicitl7  in  your  plans  (ch.  16.  9  ; 
19.21 ,  James,  4.  13-15).     2.  Avoid  self-praise.     3.  The  literal  sense 
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of  heavy,  applied  to  material  subjects,  illustrates  its  figurative, 
grievous,  applied  to  moral,  a  fool's  Wrath  —  is  unreasonable  and 
excessive.  4.  envy  —  or,  jealousy,  (cf.  Margin;  ch.  6.  34),  is  more 
unappeasable  than  the  simpler  bad  passions.  5,  6.  love  —  not  mani- 
fested in  acts  is  useless  ;  and  even,  if  its  exhibition  by  rebuke  wounds, 
us,  such  love  is  preferable  to  the  frequent  (cf.  Margin),  and  hence 
deceitful,  kisses  of  the  enemy.  7.  The  luxury  of  wealth  confers  less 
happiness,  than  the  healthy  appetite  of  labour.  8.  Such  are  not  only 
out  of  place,  but  out  of  duty  and  in  danger.  9.  rejoice  the  heart  — 
the  organ  of  perceiving  what  pleases  the  senses,  sweetness  .  .  . 
Counsel  —  or,  wise  counsel  is  also  pleasing.  10.  Adhere  to  tried 
friends.  The  ties  of  blood  may  be  less  reliable  than  those  of  genuine 
friendship.  II.  The  wisdom  of  children  both  reflects  credit  on 
parents  and  contributes   to  their  aid  in  difficulties.     12,  13.  (Cf.  ch. 

20.  16  ;  22.  3).  14.  Excessive  zeal  in  praising  raises  suspicions  of 
selfishness.  15.  (Cf.  ch.  19.  13).  very  .  .  .  day  —  //'/.,  a  day  of  show- 
er*.    16.  hideth  — or,  restrains    {i.e.,  tries  to  do  it),  is  as  fruitless  an 

effort,  as  that  of  holding  the  wind,    the  ointment . . .  right  hand  — 

the  organ  of  power  (Psalm  17.  7  ;  18.  35).  His  right  hand  endeavors 
to  repress  perfume,  but  vainly.  Some  prefer  :  "  His  right  hand  comes 
on  oil,  i.e.,  cannot  take  hold."  Such  a  woman  cannot  be  tamed.  17. 
a  man  Sharpeneth  .  .  .  friend,  i.e.,  conversation  promotes  intelligence, 
which  the  face  exhibits.  18.  Diligence  secures  a  reward,  even  for 
the  humble  servant.  19.  We  may  see  our  characters  in  the  developed 
tempers  of  others.     20.  Men's  cupidity  is  as  insatiable  as  the  grave. 

21.  Praise  tests  character,  a  man  to  his  praise  —  according  to  his 
praise,  as  he  bears  it.  Thus  vain  men  seek  it,  weak  men  are  inflated 
by  it,  when  men  disregard  it,  etc.  22.  The  obstinate  wickedness  of 
such  is  incurable  by  the  heaviest  inflictions.  23.  24.  flocks  —  consti- 
tuted the  staple  of  wealth.  It  is  only  by  care  and  diligence  that  the 
most  solid  possessions  can  be  perpetuated  (ch.  23.  5).  25-27.  The 
fact  that  providential  arrangements  furnish  the  means  of  competence 
to  those  who  properly  use  them  is  another  motive  to  diligence  (cf. 
Psalm  65.  9-13).  household  —  lit.,  house,  the  family  (Acts,  16.  15  ;  1 
Corinthians,  1.  16).  The  hay  appeareth  —  lit.,  Grass  appeareth  (Job, 
40.  15  ;  Psalm  104  14). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-28.  I.  A  bad  conscience  makes  men  timid  ;  the  righteous 
are  alone  truly  bold  (ch.  14.  26  ;  Psalm  27.  1).  2.  Anarchy  producing 
contending  rulers  shortens  the  reign  of  each,  but  by  a  man  .  .  .  pro- 
longed—  or,  "by  a  man  of  understanding  —  i.e.,  a  good  ruler,  —  he 
who  knows  or  regards  the  right,  i.e.,  a  good  citizen,  shall  prolong  (his 
days)."  Good  rulers  area  blessing  to  the  people.  Bad  government 
as  a  punishment  for  evil  is  contrasted  with  good  as  blessing  to  the 
good.  3.  A  poor  man  .  .  .  etc.,  —  Such,  in  power,  exact  more  severely, 
and  so  leave  subjects  bare.  4.  They  that  forsake  .  .  .  wicked  — 
Wrong  doers  encourage  one  another.  5.  (Cf.  John,  7.  17).  Igno- 
rance of  moral  truth  is  due  to  unwillingness  to  know  it.     6.  (Cf.  ch. 
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io.  6).  Riches  cannot  compensate  for  sin,  nor  the  want  of  them  affect 
integrity.  7.  (Cf.  ch.  17.25).  riotous  men  —  or,  gluttons  (ch.  23. 
20,  21),  8.  usury  ...  unjust  gain  —  (cf.  Margin),  the  two  terms 
meaning  nearly  the  same,  may  denote  excessive  interest.  God's  prov- 
idence directs  the  proper  use  of  wealth.  9.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  8  ;  21.  27). 
hearing — i.e.,  obeying.  God  requires  sincere  worshippers  (Psalm 
66.  18;  John,  4.24).  10.  (Cf.  ch.  26.  27).  II.  A  poor  but  wise 
man  can  discover  (and  expose)  the  rich  and  self-conceited.  12.  great 
glory  —  or,  cause  for  it  to  a  people,  for  the  righteous  rejoice  in  good, 
and  righteousness  exalts  a  nation  (ch.  14.  34).  a  man  .  .  .  hidden  — 
i.e.,  the  good  retire,  or  all  kinds  try  to  escape  a  wicked  rule.  13.  (Cf. 
Psalm  32.  3-5).  Concealment  of  sin  delivers  none  from  God's  wrath, 
but  he  who  shows  mercy  to  the  humble  penitent  (Psalm  51.  4).  14 
fearing  —  i.e.,  God,  and  so  repents,  hardeneth  his  heart  —  makes 
himself  insensible  to  sin,  and  so  will  not  repent  (ch.  14.  16;  29.  1).  15. 
The  rapacity  and  cruelty  of   such  beasts  well  represents  some  wicked 

men  (cf.  Psalm  7.  2  ;  17. 12).  16.  The  prince ...  understanding,  —  i.e., 

he  does  not  perceive  that  oppression,  jeopards  his  success.  Covetous- 
ness  often  produces  oppression,  hence  the  contrast.  18.  doeth  VJO- 
Oence.  .  .  blOOd,  etc. — or,  that  is.  oppressed  by  the  blood  or  life 
(Genesis,  9.  6),  which  he  has  taken  —  pit  —  to  or  even  to  the  pit,  the 
grave  or  destruction  (ch.  1.  12  ;  Job,  33.  18-24  ;  Psalm,  143.  7).  stay 
him — sustain  or  deliver  him.  18.  (Cf.  ch.  10.9;  17.20).  Double 
dealing  is  eventually  fatal.  19.  (Cf.  ch.  10.4;  20.4).  vain  persons 
—  idle,  useless  drones,  implying  that  they  are  also  wicked  (ch.  12.  11  ; 
Psalm  26.  14).  20.  maketh  haste  .  .  .  rich  —  implying  deceit  or 
fraud  (ch.  20.  21).  and  so  opposed  to  faithful  or  reliable.  21.  respect 
Of  persons  —  (ch.  24.  23).  Such  are  led  to  evil  by  the  slightest 
motive.  22.  (Cf.  v.  20)  evil  eye —  in  the  general  sense  of  ch.  23.  6, 
here  more  specific  for  covetousness  (cf.  ch.  22.  9  ;  Matthew,  20.  15). 
poverty  .  .  .  him — by  God's  providence.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  9.  8,  9  ;  27.  5). 
Those  benefitted  by  reproof  will  love  their  monitors.  24.  (Cf.  Mat- 
thews, 15.  4-6).  Such,  though  heirs,  are  virtually  thieves,  to  be 
ranked  with  highwaymen.  25.  of  a  proud  heart  — lit.,  or  puffed  up 
of  soul, — i.e.,  self-confident,  and  hence  overbearing  and  litigious. 
made  fat  —  or,  prosperous  (ch.  11.  25  ;  16.  20).  26.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  6-8). 
walketh  wisely  —  i.e.,  trusting  in  God  (ch.  22.  17-19).  27.  (Cf.  ch. 
11.24-26).  hldeth  his  eyes  —  as  the  face  (Psalm  27.  9569.  17). 
denotes  inattention.  28.  The  elevation  of  the  wicked  to  power 
drives  men  to  seek  refuge  from  tyranny  (cf.  v.  12  ;  ch.  11.  15  ;  Psalm 
12.  8). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  1-27.  hardeneth  .  .  .  neck  —  obstinately  refuses  counsel  (2 
Kings,  17.  14;  Nehemiah,  9.  16).  destroyed  —  lit.,  shivered  or  ut- 
terly broken  to  pieces,  without  remedy — /*/.,  without  healing  or  re- 
pairing. 2.  (Cf.  ch.  n.  10;  28.28).  in  authority — (cf.  Margin), 
increased  in  power.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  6,  7  ;  10.  1,  etc.).  4.  by  judgment 
—  i.e.,  righteous  decisions,  opposed  to  those  orocured  by  gifts  (cf.  ch, 
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28.  21),  by  which  good  government  is  perverted,  land  —  for  nation. 
5.  (Cf.  ch.  26.  28).  spreadeth  .  .  .  feet — by  misleading  him  as  to 
his  real  character,  the  flatterer  brings  him  to  evil,  prepared  by  himself 
or  others.  6.  In  (or,  By)  the  transgression  —  he  is  brought  into 
difficulty  (ch.  12.  13),  but  the  righteous  go  on  prospering,  and  so  sing 
or  rejoice.     7.  COnsidereth  —  lit.,  knows,  as  Psalm  1.  6.     the  cause 

—  i.e.,  in  courts  of  justice  (cf.  v.  14).  The  voluntary  neglect  of  it  by 
the  wicked  (ch.  28.  27)  occasions  oppression.  8.  Scornful  men  — 
Those  who  contemptuously  disregard  God's  law.     bring  —  (cf.  Afar- 

gin),  kindle  strife,    turn  away  [i.e.,  abate]  wrath.    9.  contendeih 

—  i.e.,  in  law.  whether  .  .  .  laugh —  The  fool,  whether  angry  or  good 
humoured,  is  unsettled,  or  referring  the  words  to  the  wise  man,  the 
sense  is,  that  all  his  efforts,  severe  or  gentle,  are  unavailing  to  pacify 
the  fool.  10.  blood-thirsty  —  (cf.  Margin),  murderers  (Psalms.  6; 
26.  29).  hate,  etc., —  (ch.  1.  11  ;  Genesis,  3.  4).  seek  .  .  .  SOUl — i.e., 
to  preserve  it.  11.  (Cf.  ch.  12.  16;  16.  32).  mind — or,  spirit,  for 
anger  or  any  ill  passion  which  the  righteous  restrain.  12.  His  serv- 
ants imitate  him.  13.  (Cf.  ch.  22.  2).  deceitful  man  —  man  of  vex- 
ations, an  exactor,  the  Lord  .  .  .  their  eyes  —  sustains  their  lives  (1 
Samuel,  14.  27  ;  Psalm  13.  3),  i.e.,  Both  depend  on  Him,  and  he  will 
do  justice.  14.  (Cf.  ch.  20.  28  ;  25.  5).  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
King  of  kings  (Psalm  72.  4,  12).  15.  (Cf.  ch.  13.  24 ;  23.  13).  16. 
(Cf.  v.  2,  12  ;  Psalm  12.  1-8).  Shall  see.  .  .  fall  —  and  triumph  in  it 
(Psalm  37.  34-38;  58.  10,  11).  17.  (Cf.  v.  3,  15;  ch.  19.18).  give 
thee  rest  —  peace,  and  quiet  (cf.  v.  9).  18.  no  vision  —  instruction 
in  God's  truth,  which  was  by  prophets,  through  visions  (1  Samuel.  3. 
i).  people  perish  —  (cf.  Margin),  are  deprived  of  moral  restraints. 
keepeth   the   law  —  has,  and  observes,  instruction  (ch.   14.  11,  34^ 

Psalm  19. 11).    19.  A  servant  —  who  lacks  good  principle,   corrected 

—  or,  discovered,     will  not  answer — i.e.,  obey.     20.  (Cf.  ch.  21.  5.) 

hasty  in  . . .  words  —  implying  self-conceit  (ch.  26.  12).    21.  become 

his  SOn  —  assume  the  place  and  privileges  of  one.  22.  (Cf.  ch.  15.  18). 
Such  are  delighted  by  discord  and  violence.  23.  (Cf.  ch.  16.  18  ;  18. 
12).     honour  .  .  .  Spirit — or,  such  shall  lay  hold  on  honour  (ch.  11.  16). 

24.   hateth  . . .  soul  —  (cf.  ch.  8.  36).    heareth  cursing  —  (Leviticus, 

5.  1),  risks  the  punishment,  rather  than  reveal  truth.  25.  The  fear 
.  .  .  Snare  —  involves  men  in  difficulty  (cf.  v.  6).  shall  be  Safe  —  (cf. 
Margin;  ch-  18.  10).  26.  (Cf.  Margin;  Psalm  27.  8).  God  alone 
will  and  can  slo  exact  justice.  27.  (Cf.  ch.  3.  32).  On  last  clause  cf. 
v.  16  ;  Psalr//  37.  12. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ver.  5~33.  1.  This  is  the  title  of  this  chapter  (cf.  Introduction). 
the  prophecy  —  lit.,  burden  (cf.  Isaiah,  13.  1  ;  Zechariah,  9.  1),  used 
for  any  divine  instruction  ;  not  necessarily  a  prediction,  which  was 
only  a  kind  of  prophecy  (1  Chronicles,  15.  27,  a  song).  Prophets  were 
inspired  men,  who  spoke  for  God  to  man,  or  man  to  God  (Genesis,  20. 
7  ;  Exodus,  7.;  14.  15,  16).  Such,  also,  were  the  New  Testament 
prophets.     In  a  general  sense,  Gad,  Nathan,  and  others  were  such, 
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who  were  divine  teachers,  though  we  do  not  learn  they  ever  predicted. 
the  man  Spake  —  lit.,  the  saying  of  the  man  ;  an  expression  used  to 
denote  any  solemn  and  important  announcement  (cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  1  ; 
Psalm  36.  1  ;  no.  1;  Isaiah,  1.  24,  etc.).  Ithiel  and  Ucal  were  per- 
haps pupils.  2-4.  brutish  — stupid,  a  strong  term  to  denote  his  lowly 
self-estimation  ;  or  he  may  speak  of  such  as  his  natural  condition,  as 
contrasted  with  God's  all-seeing  comprehensive  knowledge  and  al- 
mighty power.  The  questions  of  the  last  clause  emphatically  deny 
the  attributes  mentioned  to  be  those  of  any  creature,  thus  impresssively 
strengthening  the  implied  reference  of  the  former  to  God  (cf.  Deut- 
eronomy, 30.  12-14 ;  Isaiah,  40.  12  ;  Ephesians,  4.  8).  5.  (Cf.  Psalm 
12.  6;  119.  140).  6.  Add.  .  .  words  —  Implying  that  his  sole  reliance 
was  on  God's  all-sufficient  teaching,  reprove  [convict]  thee  —  and  so 
the  falsehood  will  appear.  7-9.  A  prayer  for  exemption  from  wicked- 
ness, and  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches,  the  two  things  men- 
tioned. Contentment  is  implied  as  desired,  vanity  —  all  sorts  of 
sinful  acts  (Job,  II.  n  ;  Isaiah,  5.  18).  be  full  .  .  .  deny  —  i.e.,  puffed 
up  by  the  pride  of  prosperity,  take  the  name  .  .  .  vain  —  this  is  not 
(Hebrezv)  the  form  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  7),  but  take  rather  denotes  laying 
violent  hold  on  anything,  i.e.y  lest  I  assail  God's  name,  or  attributes, 
as  justice,  mercy,  etc.,  which  the  poor  are  tempted  to  do.  10.  Accuse 
not — Slander  not  (Psalm  10.  7).  curse  .  .  .  guilty  —  lest,  however 
lowly,  he  be  exasperated  to  turn  on  thee,  and  your  guilt  be  made  to 
appear,  n-14.  Four  kinds  of  hateful  persons  —  (1)  graceless  chil- 
dren, (2)  hypocrites,  (3)  the  proud,  (4)  cruel  oppressors  (cf.  on  v.  14  ; 
Psalm  14.  4;  52.  2), — are  now  illustrated,  (1)  v.  15,  16,  the  insati- 
ability of  prodigal  children  and  their  fate  ;  v.  17,  (2)  hypocrisy,  or 
the  concealment  of  real  character ;  v.  18-20,  (3  and  4)  various  ex- 
amples of  pride  and  oppression.  15,  16.  horse-leech  —  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  vampire  (a  fabulous  creature),  as  being  literally  in- 
satiable ;  but  the  other  subjects  mentioned  must  be  taken  as  this, 
comparatively  insatiable.  The  use  of  a  fabulous  creature  agreeably 
to  popular  notions  is  not  inconsistent  with  inspiration   (cf.  Isaiah,  14. 

31).    There  are  three  .. .  yea,  four  —  (cf.  ch.  6.  16).    17.  The  eye 

—  for  the  person,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  organ  to  express 
mockery  and  contempt,  and  also  as  that  by  which  punishment  is  re- 
ceived, the  ravens  .  .  .  eagles  .  .  .  eat  —  either  as  dying  unnaturally, 
or  being  left  unburied,  or  both.  18-20.  Hypocrisy  is  illustrated  by 
four  examples  of  the  concealment  of  all  methods  or  traces  of  action, 
and  a  pertinent  example  of  double  dealing  in  actual  vice,  is  added, 
i.e.y  the  adulterous  woman,  she  eateth  .  .  .  mouth  —  i.e.y  she  hides 
the  evidences  of  her  shame,  and  professes  innocence.  21-23.  Pride 
and  cruelty,  the  undue  exaltation  of  those  unfit  to  hold  power,  pro- 
duce those  vices  which  disquiet  society  (cf.  ch.  19.  10 ;  28.  3).  heir 
.  .  .  mistress —  i.e.,  takes  her  place  as  a  wife  (Genesis,  16.  4).  24-31. 
These  verses  provide  two  classes  of  apt  illustrations  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  moral  world,  which  the  reader  is  left  to  apply.  By  the 
first,  diligence  and  providence  are  commended  ;  the  success  of  these 
insignificant  animals,  being  due  to  their  instinctive  sagacity  and  ac- 
tivity, rather  than  strength.  COnies  —  mountain  mice,  or  rabbits. 
spider  —  tolerated,  even  in  palaces,  to  destroy  flys.    taketh  .  .  .  hands 
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' — or,  uses  with  activity  the  limbs  provided  for  taking  prey.  The 
other  class  provides  similes  for  whatever  is  majestic  or  comely,  uniting 
efficiency  with  gracefulness.  32.  As  none  can  hope,  successfully,  to 
resist  such  a  king,  suppress  even  the  thought  of  the  attempt,  lay  .  .  . 
hand  upon  thy  mouth  —  lay  is  well  supplied  (Judges,  18.  19  ;  Job,  29. 
9  ;  40.  4).  33.  i.e.,  strife  —  or,  other  ills,  as  surely  arise  from  devising 
evil,  as  natural  effects  from  natural  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ver.  1-31.     I.  Of  the  title  of  this,  the  6th  part  of  the  book,  cf.  In- 
troduction,    prophecy  —  as  ch.  30.  1.     2.    What,  my  son? — Le.t 

What  shall  I  say?  repetitions  denote  earnestness,  son  .  .  .  womb  — 
as  our  phrase,  "  my  own  son,"  a  term  of  special  affection,  son  .  .  . 
VOWS  —  as  one  dedicated  to  God  ;  so  the  word  Lemuel  may  mean. 
3-9.  Succinct  but  solemn  warnings  against  vices  to  which  kings  are 
peculiarly  tempted,  as  carnal  pleasures  and  oppressive  and  unrighteous 
government  are  used  to  sustain  sensual  indulgence.  3.  Strength  — 
mental  and  bodily  resources  for  health  and  comfort,  thy  ways  —  or, 
course  of  life,  to  that  ...  kings  —  lit.,  to  the  destroying  of  kings, 
avoid  destructive  pleasures  (cf.  ch.  5.  9  ;  7.  22,  27  ;  Hosea,  4.  11).  4, 
5.  Stimulants  enfeeble  reason,  and  pervert  the  heart,  and  do  not  suit 
rulers,  who  need  clear  and  steady  minds,  and  well-governed  affections 
(cf.  ch.  20.  1  ;  22.  29).  pervert  .  .  .  afflicted  —  they  give  unrighteous 
decisions  against  the  poor.  6,  7.  The  proper  use  of  such  drinks  is  to 
restore  tone  to  feeble  bodies  and  depressed  minds  (cf.  Psalm  104.  15). 
8,  9.  Open  .  .  .  Cause  —  Plead  for  those  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, as  the  orphan,  stranger,  etc.  (cf.  Psalm  72.  12.  Isaiah  1.  17). 
appointed  to  destruction — Mho  are  otherwise  ruined  by  their  op- 
pressors (cf.  ch.  29.  14,  16).  10-31.  This  exquisite  picture  of  a  truly 
lovely  wife  is  conceived  and  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
Eastern  nations,  but  its  moral  teachings  suit  all  climes.  In  Hebrew 
the  verses  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  order  (cf. 
Introduction  to  Poetical  Books).  10.  Who  .  .  .  woman  ? — The  ques- 
tion implies  that  such  are  rare,  though  not  entirely  wanting  (cf.  ch.  18. 
22;  19.  14).     virtuOUS  —  lit.,  of  strength,  i.e.,  moral  courage  (cf.  ch. 

12.4;  Ruth,  3. 11).    her  price,  etc. —  (cf.  ch.  3.  15).    n.  heart.  .. 

trusi  in  her  —  he  relies  on  her  prudence  and  skill,     no  need  Of  spoil 

—  does  not  lack  profit  or  gain,  especially,  that  obtained  by  the  risk  of 
war.  12.  do  .  .  .  good  —  contribute  good  to  him.  13,  14.  Ancient 
women  of  rank  thus  wrought  with  their  hands,  and  such  indeed,  were 
the  customs  of  Western  women  a  few  centuries  since.  In  the  East, 
also,  the  fabrics  were  articles  of  merchandise.  15.  She  diligently  at- 
tends to  expending  as  well  as  gathering  wealth ;  16,  and  hence  has 
means  to  purchase  property.  17,  18.  To  energy  she  adds  a  watchful- 
ness in  bargains,  and  a  protracted  and  painful  industry.  The  last 
clause  may  figuratively  denote  that  her  prosperity  (cf.  ch.  24.  20)  is 
not  short-lived.  19.  No  work,  however  mean,  if  honest,  is  disdained. 
20.  Industry  enables  her  to  be  charitable.     21.  scarlet — ox,  purple, 
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by  reason  of  the  dyes  used,  the  best  fabrics,  as  a  matter  of  taste  also, 
the  colour  suits  cold.  22.  coverings  Of  tapestry  —  or,  coverlets, 
for  beds,  silk  [or,  linen  (cf.  Exodus,  26.  1  ;  27.  9)]  and  purple  — 
the  most  costly  goods.  23.  in  the  gates — (cf.  ch.  22.  22).  His 
mestic  comfort  promotes  his  advancement  in  public  dignity. 
fine  linen  —  or,  linen  shirts,  or  the  material  for  them,  girdles 
often  costly  and  highly  valued  (2  Samuel,  18.  11).  delivereth  —  or, 
giveth  as  a  present,  or  to  sell.  25.  Strength  and  honour  —  or,  Strong 
and  beautiful,  is  her  clothing ;  or,  figuratively,  for  moral  character, 
vigorous  and  honourable,  shall  rejoice  .  .  .  come  —  in  confidence  of 
certain  maintenance.  26,  Her  conversation  is  wise  and  gentle.  27. 
(Cf.  I  Timothy,  5.  14  ;  Titus,  2.  5).  She  adds  to  her  example  a  wise 
management  of  those  under  her  control.  28.  She  is  honoured  by 
those  who  best  know  her.  29.  The  words  are  those  of  her  husband, 
praising  her.  virtuously  —  (cf.  v.  10).  30.  Favour  —  or,  Grace  of 
personal  manner,  beauty  —  of  face,  or  form  (cf.  ch.  11.  22).  True 
piety  alone  commands  permanent  respect  and  affection  (1  Peter,  3.  3).. 
31.  The  result  of  her  labours  is  her  best  eulogy. 

Nothing  can  add  to  the  simple  beauty  of  this  admirable  portrait. 
On  the  measure  of  its  realisation  in  the  daughters  of   our  own  day 
rest  untold  results,  in  the  domestic,  and,  therefore,  the  civil  and  relig 
ious,  welfare  of  the  people.  -* 
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INTRODUCTION, 

THE  BOOK  OP 

ECCLESIASTES, 

OR,  (THE'PREACHER,)  THE  GREEK  TITLE  IN  THE  LXX, 

THE  Hebrew  title  is  Koheleth,  which  the  speaker  in  it  applies  to  himself 
(ch.  i.  12),  "  I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel."  It  means  an  As- 
sembler, or  Covener  of  a  meeting,  and  a  Preacher  to  such  a  meeting.  The  fem- 
inine form  of  the  Hebrew  noun,  and  its  construction  once  (ch.  7.  27)  with  a  femi- 
nine verb,  show  that  it  not  only  signifies  Solomon,  the  Preacher  to  assemblies  (in 
which  case  it  is  construed  with  the  verb  or  noun  masculine),  but  also  Divine 
Wisdom  (feminine  in  Hebrew)  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired  king.  In 
six  cases  out  of  seven  it  is  construed  with  the  masculine.  Solomon  was  endowed 
with  inspired  wisdom,  (1  K.  3.  2-14;  6.  11  12  ;  9.  1,  etc.;  11.  9-11),  specially  fit- 
ting him  for  the  task.  The  Orientals  delight  in  such  meetings  for  grave  discourse. 
Thus  the  Arabs  formerly  had  an  assembly  yearly,  at  Ocadh,  for  hearing  and  re- 
citing poems.  Cf.  '*  Masters  of  assemblies  '  (note,  ch.  12.  11,  also  12.  9).  "The 
Preacher  taught  the  people  knowledge,"  probably  viva  voce;  1  K.  4.  34  j  10.  2, 
8,  24  ;  2  Chr.  9.  1,  7.  25,  plainly  refer  to  a  somewhat  public  divan  met  for  literary 
discussion.  So  "spake,"  thrice  repeated  (1  K.  4.  32,  33),  refers,  not  to  "written 
compositions,  but  to  addresses  spoken  in  assemblies  convened  for  the  purpose. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  no  doubt,  signifies  also  by  the  term,  that  Solomon's  doctrine  is 
intended  for  the  "great  congregation,"  the  Church  of  all  places  and  ages  (Ps.  22,' 
25  ;  49.  2-4). 

Solomon  was  plainly  the  author  (ch.  1.  12,  16  ;  2.  15  ;  12.  9).  That  the  Rab- 
bins attribute  it  to  Isaiah  or  Hezekiah,  is  explicable,  by  supposing  that  one  or 
the  other  inserted  it  in  the  canon.  The  difference  of  its  style,  as  compared  with 
Proverbs  and  Song  of  Solomon,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  subjects,  and  the  differ- 
ent period  of  his  life  in  which  each  was  written  ;  the  Song,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
first  love  to  God  ;  Proverbs,  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later  ;  but  Eccles- 
iastes  in  late  old  age,  as  the  seal  and  testimony  of  repentance  of  his  apostacy  in 
the  intervening  period  ;  (Ps.  89.  30,  33),  proves  his  penitence.  The  substitution 
of  the  title  Koheleth  for  Solomon  (that  is,  peace),  may  imply  that,  having 
troubled  Israel,  meantime  he  forfeited  his  name  oi peace  (x  K.  11,  14.  23);  but 
now,  having  repented,  he  wishes  to  be  henceforth  a  Preacher  of  righteousness. 
The  alleged  foreign  expressions  in  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  easily  imported, 
through  the  great  intercourse  there  was  with  other  nations  during  his  long  reign. 
Moreover,  supposed  Chaldaisms  may  be  fragments  preserved  from  the  common 
tongue,  of  which  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  were  offshoots. 

THE  SCOPE  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  contrast  the  vanity  of  all  mere  human 
pursuits,  when  made  the  chief  end,  as  contrasted  with  the  real  blessedness  oj 
true  wisdom,  i.  e.,  religion.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  dwelt  on  incidentally, 
as  subsidiary  to  the  main  scope.  Moses'  law  took  this  truth  for  granted,  but  drew  its 
sanctions  of  rewards  and  and  punishments  in  accordance  with  the  theocracy, 
which  was  under  a  special  providence  of  God  as  the  temporal  King  of  Israel, 
from  the  present  life,  rather  than  the  future.  But  after  that  Israel  chose  an 
earthly  king,  God  writhdrew,  in  part,  his  extraordinary  providence,  so  that  under 
Solomon,  temporal  rewards  did  not  invariably  follow  virtue,  and  punishments 
vice(cf.  ch.  2.  16;  3.  19  ;  4.  1  ;  5.8;  7.  15  ;  8.  14  ;  9.  2,  n).  Hence  the  need  arises 
to  show  that  these  anomalies  will  be  rectified  hereafter,  and  this  is  the  grand 
"conclusion,"  therefore,  of  the  "whole"  book,  that,  seeing  there  is  a  coming 
judgment,  and  seeing  that  present  goods  do  not  satisfy  the  soul,  "  man's  whole 
duty  is  tc  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  "  (ch.  12.  13,  14),  and  meanwhile, 
to  use,  in  joyful  and  serene  sobriety,  and  not  abuse  the  present  life  (ch.  3.  12.  13). 


Introduction.  ECCLESIASTES  I.  Introduction. 

It  in  objected  that  sensual  epicurism  seems  to  be  inculcated  (ch.  3,  ia,  3,  22, 
etc.):  but  it  is  a  contented,  thankful  enjoyment  of  God's  prosent_  gifts  that  is 
taught,  as  opposed  to  a  murmuring,  anxious,  avaricious,  spirit,  as  is  proved  by 

ch.  5.  18,  cf.  with  n-15,  not  making  them  the  chief  end  of  life  ;  not  'the  joy  oS 
levity  and  folly  ;  a  misunderstanding  which  he  guards  against  in  ch.  7.  2-6;  ii„ 
9;  12.  1).  Again,  ch.  7.  16;  9.  2-10,  might  seem  to  teach  fatalism  and  scepticism. 
But  these  are  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  an  objector ;  or  rather,  were  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon  himself  during  his  apostacy,  finding  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  sensualist,  who  wishes  to  be  an  unbeliever,  and  who,  therefore,  sees  diffi- 
culties enough  in  the  world  around,  wherewith  to  prop  up  his  wilful  unbelief. 
The  answer  is  given  (ch.  7.  17,  18  ;  9.  11,  etc.;  11.  1,  6;  12.  13).  Even  if  these 
passages  be  taken  as  words  of  Solomon,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  forbidding 
a  self-made  "righteousness"  which  tries  to  constrain  God  to  grant  salvation  to 
imaginary  good  works  and  eternal  strictness  with  which  it  wearies  itself;  also, 
that  speculation  which  tries  to  fathom  all  God's  inscutable  counsels  (ch.  8.  17), 
and  that  carefulness  about  the  future,  forbidden  in  Mat.  6.  25. 

The  CHIEF  GOOD  is  that,  the  possession  of  which  makes  us  happy,  to  be  sought 
as  the  end,  for  its  own  sake  ;  whereas,  all  other  things  are  but  means  towards  it. 
Philosophers,  who  made  it  the  great  subject  of  inquiry,  restricted  it  to  the  present 
life,  treating  the  eternal  as  unreal,  and  only  useful  to  awe  the  multitude  with. 
Bat  Solomo.i  shows  the  vanity  of  all  human  things  (so  called  philosophy  included) 
to  satisfy  the  soul,  and  that  heavenly  wisdom  alone  is  the  chief  good.  He  had 
taught  so  when  young  (Proverbs  1.  20;  8.  I.  &c);  so  also,  in  Song  of  Solomon,  he 
had  spiritualized  the  subject  in  an  allegory  ;  and  now,  after  having  long  person- 
ally tried  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  worldly  seek  to  reach  happiness,  he 
gives  the  fruit  of  his   experience  in  old  age. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts— chs.  I.-6.  lo  showing  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  ; 
ch.  6.  10  to  ch.  12.,  the  excellence  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Deviations  from  strict 
logical  methods  occur  in  these  divisions,  but  in  the  main  they  are  observed. 
Tne  deviations  make  it  the  loss  stiff  and  artificial,  and  the  more  suited  to  ali 
capacities.  It  is  in  poetry  ;  the  hemistichal  division  is  mostly  observed,  but 
occasionly  not  so.  The  choice  of  epithets,  imagery,  inverted  order  of  words, 
ellipses,   parallelism,    or,  in   its  absence,  similarity  of  diction,  mark  versification. 

THE  BOOK    OF 

ECCLESIASTES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-18.  —  Introduction,  i.  the  Preacher  —  and  Convener  of 
assemblies  for  the  purpose.  See  my  Preface.  "  Koheleth  "  in  Hebrew •„ 
a  symbolical  name  for  Solomon,  and  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  speaking 
through  and  identified  with  him.  Verse  12  shows  that  "king  of 
Jerusalem  "  is  in  apposition,  not  with  "David,"  but  "  Preacher."  of 
Jerusalem  —  rather,  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  was  merely  his  metropolis, 
not  his  whole  kingdom.  2.  The  theme  proposed  of  the  first  part  of 
his  discourse.  Vanity  of  vanities  —  Hebraism  for  the  most  utter 
vanity.  So  "  holy  of  holies"  (Exodus,  26);  "servant  of  servants"" 
(Genesis,  9.  25).  The  repetition  increases  the  force,  all  —  He- 
brew, "  the  all ;"  all  without  exception  ,  viz.,  earthly  things,  vanity 
—  not  in  themselves,  for  God  maketh  nothing  in  vain  (1  Timothy,  4. 
4,  5),  but  vain  when  put  in  the  place  of  God  and  made  the  end,  in- 
stead of  the  means  (Psalm  39.  5,  6  ;  62.  9  ;  Matthew,  6.  33)  ;  vain, 
also,  because  of  the  "  vanity"  to  which  they  are  "subjected"  by  the 
fall    (Romans,    8.    20).      3.    What    profit  ...  labour  —  i.e.,    "What 
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profit "  as  to  the  chief  good  (Matthew,  16.  26).     Labour  is  profitable 
in  Us  proper  place  (Genesis,  2. 15  ;  3. 19  ;  Proverbs,  14.  23).     under  the 
Sun  —  i.e.,  in  this  life,  as  opposed  to  the  future  world.      The  phrase 
often   recurs,   but  only   in   Ecclesiastes.      4.    earth  .  .  .  for   ever  — 
(Psalm  104.  5).     While  the  earth  remains  the  same,  the  generations 
■of  men  are  ever  changing  ;    what  lasting  profit,   then,  can  there  be 
from  the  toils  of  one  whose  sojourn  on  earth,  as  an   individual,  is  so 
brief?     The  "for  ever"  is  comparative,  not  absolute  (Psalm  102.  26). 
5.  (Psalm  19.  5,  6).      Panting  is  the  Hebrew  for  "  hasteth  ;"  meta- 
phor, from  a  runner  (Psalm  19.  5,  "a  strong  man")  in  a  "race."     It 
applies  rather  to  the  rising  sun  which  seems  laboriously  to  mount  up 
to   the   meridian,  than    to  the   setting   sun  ;  the  accents,  too,  favour 
Maurer.     "  And  (that  too,  returning)  to  his  place,  where  panting  he 
riseth."     6.  according  to  his  Circuits  —  i.e.,  it  returns  afresh  to  its 
former  circuits,  however  many  be  its  previous  veerings  about.     The 
North  and  South  winds  are  the  two  prevailing  winds  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.     7.  By  subterraneous  cavities,  and  by  evaporation  forming 
rain-clouds,  the  fountains  and  rivers  are  supplied  from  the  sea,  into 
which  they  then  flow  back.     The  connection  is :  Individual  men  are 
continually  changing,  whilst  the  succession  of  the  race  continues  ;   just 
as  the  sun,  wind,  and  rivers  are  ever  shifting  about,  whilst  the  cycle 
in  which  they  move  is  invariable  ;    they  return  to  the  point  whence 
they  set  out.     Hence  in  man,  as  in  these  objects  of  nature  which  are 
his  analogue,  with  all  the  seeming  changes  "  there  is  no  new  thing  " 
{v.  9).     8.  Maurer  translates,  "All  words  are  wearied  out," i.e.,  are 
inadequate,  as  also,  "  man  cannot  express  "  all  the  things  in  the  world 
which  undergo  this  ceaseless,  changeless  cycle  of  vicissitudes  :  "  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing  thern,"  etc.     But  it  is  plainly  a  return 
to  the  idea  {v.  3),  as  to  man's  "  labour,"  which  is  only  wearisome  and 
profitless  ;  "  no  new  "  good  can  accrue  from  it  (v.  9)  ;  for  as  the  sun, 
■etc.,  so  man's  laborious  works  move  in  a  changeless  cycle.     The  "  eye  " 
and  "  ear  "  are  two  of  the  taskmasters  for  which  man  toils.     But  these 
are  never  "  satisfied"  (ch.  6.  7  ;  Proverbs,  27.  20).      Nor  can   they  be 
so  hereafter,  for  there  will  be  nothing  "  new."     Not  so  the  chief  good, 
Jesus  Christ  (John,  4.  10,  14  ;  Revelation,  21.  5).     Rather,  "  no  new 
thing  at  all;'  as  Numbers,  II.  6.     This  is  not  meant  in  a  general 
sense  ;  but  there  is  no  new  source  of  happiness  (the  subject  in  ques- 
tion) which  can  be  devised  ;  the  same  round  of  petty  pleasures,  cares, 
business,    study,    wars,    etc.,  being    repeated   over   and   over    again 
[Holden].     old  time  {Hebrew,  ages),  which  was  —  The  Hebrew  plural 
cannot  be  joined  to  the  verb  singular.     Therefore  translate,  "  It  hath 
been  in  the  ages  before  ;  certainly  it  hath  been  before  us."     [Holden.] 
Or,  as  Maurer,  "That  which  has  been    (done)  before  us  (in  our 
presence,  I  Chronicles,  16.  33),  has  been   (done)   already  in  the  old 
times."     II.  The  reason  why  some  things  are  thought    "new,"  which 
are  not  really  so,  is  the  imperfect  record  that  exists  of  preceding  ages 
among  their  successors,     those  that  .  .  .  come   after  —  i.e.,  those  that 
live  still  later  than  the  "  things  (rather  the  persons  or   'generations,'  v. 
4,  with  which  this  verse  is  connected,  the  six  intermediate  verses  being 
merely  illustrations  of  v.  4.     [Weiss])  that  are  to  come  "  (ch.  2.  16  ; 
9.  5).     12.     Resumption  of  v.  1,  the  intermediate  verses  being  the 
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introductory  statement  of  his  thesis.  Therefore  "  the  Preacher " 
(Koheleth)  is  repeated,  was  king  —  instead  of  "  am,"  because  he  is 
about  to  give  the  results  of  his  past  experience  during  his  long  reign. 
in  Jerusalem  —  specified  as  opposed  to  David,  who  reigned  both 
in  Hebron  and  Jerusalem ;  whereas  Solomon  reigned  only  in 
Jerusalem.  "  King  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  implies  that  he  reigned 
over  Israel  and  Judah  combined  ;  whereas  David,  at  Hebron,  reigned 
only  over  yudah,  and  not,  until  he  was  settled  in  Jerusalem,  over  both 
Israel  and  Judah.  13.  this  SOre  travail — viz.,  that  of  "searching 
out  all  things  done  under  heaven."  Not  human  wisdom  in  general, 
which  comes  afterwards  (ch.  2.  12,  etc.),  but  laborious  inquiries  into, 
and  speculations  about,  the  works  of  men,  ex.  gr.,  political  science. 
As  man  is  doomed  to  get  his  bread,  so  his  knowledge,  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  (Genesis,  3.  19).  [Gill.]  exercised  —  i.e.,  disciplined ;  lil.t 
"  that  they  may  thereby  chastise  or  humble  themselves."  14.  The 
reason  is  here  given  why  investigation  into  man's  "  works "  is  only 
"  sore  travail "  (v.  13),  viz.,  because  all  man's  ways  are  vain  (v.  18), 
and  cannot  be  mended  (v.  15).  vexation  of  [a  preying  upon  the] 
Spirit — Maurer  translates,  "the  pursuit  of  wind,"  as  ch.  5.  16; 
Hosea,  12.  1.  "  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind."  But  old  versions  sup- 
port the  English  Version.  15.  Investigation  (v.  13)  into  human  ways 
is  vain  labour,  for  they  are  hopelessly  "  crooked  "  and  "  cannot  be 
made  straight "  by  it  (ch.  7.   13).     God,  the  chief  good,  alone  can  do 

this  (Isaiah,  40.  4 ;  45.  2).    wanting —  (Daniel,  5.  27).    numbered  — 

so  as  to  make  a  complete  number :  so  equivalent  to,  supplied. 
[Maurer.]  Or  rather,  man's  state  is  utterly  wanting ;  and  that  which 
is  wholly  defective  cannot  be  numbered  or  calculated.  The  investi- 
gator thinks  he  can  draw  up,  in  accurate  numbers,  statistics  of  man's 
wants  ;  but  these,  including  the  defects  in  the  investigator's  labour, 
are  not  partial,  but  total.  16.  communed  with  .  .  .  heart  —  (Genesis, 
24.  45).  come  to  great  estate  —  Rather,  "  I  have  magnified  and  got- 
ten," (lit.,  added,  increased),  etc.  all . . .  before  me  in  Jerusalem  — 
viz.,  the  priests,  judges,  and  two  kings  that  preceded  Solomon.  His 
wisdom  exceeded  that  of  all  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  antitypical  Ko- 
heleth, or  "  Gatherer  of  men  (Luke,  13.  34),  and  "Wisdom"  incar- 
nate (Matthew,  11.  19;  12.  42).  had  .  .  .  experience — lit.,  had  seen 
(Jeremiah,  2.  31).  Contrast  with  this  glorying  in  worldly  wisdom 
Jeremiah,  9.  23,  24.  17.  wisdom  .  .  .  madness — i.e.,  their  effects,  the 
works  of  human  wisdom  and  folly  respectively.  "  Madness, "  lit.y 
vaunting  extravagance ;  ch.  2.  12;  7-25,  etc.,  support  English  Version 
rather  than  Dathe,  "  splendid  matters."  "  Folly  "  is  read  by  English 
Version  with  some  MSS.,  instead  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  "  pru- 
dence." If  Hebrew  be  retained,  understand  "  prudence,"  falsely  so 
called  (1  Timothy,  6.  20),  "craft"  (Daniel,  8.  25).  18.  wisdom  .  .  . 
knowledge  — net  in  general,  for  wisdom,  etc.,  are  most  excellent  m 
their  place  ;  but  speculative  knowledge  of  man' sways  (v.  13,  17,  whicf, 
the  farther  it  goes,  gives  one  the  more  pain  to  find  how  "  crooked  * 
and  "  wanting  "  they  are  (v.  15  ;  ch.  12.  12). 
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Ver.  1-26.  He  next  tries  pleasure  and  luxury,  retaining,  however, 
his  worldly  "  wisdom"  (ch.  3.  9),  but  all  proves  "vanity"  in  respect 
to  the  chief  good.  1.  I  said  . . .  heart—  (Luke,  12.  19).  thee— my 
heart,  I  will  test  whether  thou  canst  find  that  solid  good  in  pleasure 
which  was  not  in  "  worldly  wisdom."  But  this  also  proves  to  be 
41  vanity"  (Isaiah,  50.  11).  2.  laughter  —  including  prosperity  and  joy 
ia  general  (Job,  8.  21).  mad  — i.e.,  when  made  the  chief  good ;  it  is 
harmless  in  its  proper  place.  What  doeth  it?  —  Of  what  avail  is  it  in 
giving  solid  good?  (ch.  7.  6;  Proverbs,  14.  13).  3-1 1.  Illustration 
more  at  large  of  v.  I,  2.  3.  SOUCjht  —  I  resolved,  after  search  into 
many  plans,  give  myself  Unto—  lit.,  to  draw  my  flesh  (body)  to  wine 
(including  all  banquetings).  Image  from  a  captive  drawn  after  a 
chariot  in  triumph  (Romans,  6.  16,  19  ;  1  Corinthians,  12.  2)  ;  or, 
one  "allured "(2  Peter,  2.  18,19).  yet  acquainting  wisdom  — 
lit.,  was  behaving,  or  guiding  itself,  with  wisdom.  [Gesenius.] 
Maurer  translates,  "  was  weary  of  (worldly)  wisdom."  But  the  end 
of  v.  9  confirms  English  Version,  folly  —  viz.,  pleasures  of  the  flesh, 
termed  "  mad,"  v.  2.     all  the  days,  etc.  —  (see  Margin  and  ch.  6.  12  ; 

Job,  15.  20).    4.  (1  Kings,  7.  1-8 ;  9.  1,  19;  10.  18,  etc),    vineyards 

—  (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  11).  5.  gardens  —  Hebrew,  paradises,  a 
foreign  word  ;  Sanscrit,  "  a  place  enclosed  with  a  wall  ;"  Armenian 
and  Arabic,  "  a  pleasure-ground  with  flowers  and  shrubs  near  the 
king's  house,  or  castle."  An  earthly  paradise  can  never  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  heavenly  (Revelation,  2.  7).  6.  pools  —  artificial,  for 
irrigating  the  soil  (Genesis,  2.  10  ;  Nehemiah,  2.  14  ;  Isaiah,  1.  30). 
Three  such  reservoirs  are  still  found,  called  Solomon's  cisterns,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  wood  that  bringeth  forth  —  rather,  "  the 
grove  that  flourisheth  with  trees."  [Lowth/|  born  in  my  house  — 
these  were  esteemed  more  trustworthy  servants  than  those  bought 
(Genesis,  14.  14;  15.  2,3;  17.  12,13,27;  Jeremiah,  2.  14),  called 
sons  of  one's  handmaid  (Exodus,  23.  12  ;  cf.  Genesis,  12.  16;  Job,  I. 
3).  8.  (1  Kings,  10.  27;  2  Chronicles,  1.  15;  9.  20).  peculiar 
treasure  Of  kings  and  .  .  .  provinces  —  contributed  by  them,  as  trib- 
utary to  him  (1  Kings,  4.  21,  24)  ;  a  poor  substitute  for  the  wisdom 
whose  "gain  is  better  than  fine  gold"  (Proverbs,  3.  14,  15).     singers 

—  so  David  (2  Samuel,  19.  35).    musical  instruments ...  of  all  sorts 

—  introduced  at  banquets  (Isaiah,  5.  12  ;  Amos,  6.  5,  6)  ;  rather,  a 
princess  and  princesses,  from  an  Arabic  root.  One  regular  wife,  or 
queen  (Esther,  1.  9)  ;  Pharoah's  daughter  (1  Kings,  3,  1)  ;  other  sec- 
ondary wives,  "princesses,"  distinct  from  the  concubines"  (1  Kings, 
11.  3  ;  Psalm  45.  10;  Song  of  Solomon,  6.  8).  [Weiss  ;  Gesenius.] 
Had  these  been  omitted,  the  enumeration  would  have  been  incom- 
plete.    9.  great  —  opulent  (Genesis,  24.  35  ;   Job,  1.  3;    see  1  Kings, 

10.  23).  remained  —  (v.  3).  10.  my  labour  —  in  procuring  pleas- 
ures, this  —  evanescent  "joy"  was  my  only  "  portion  out  of  all  my 
labour"  (ch.  3.  22  ;  5.  18  ;  9.  9  ;  1  Kings,  10.  5.  II.  But  all  these  I 
felt  were  only  "  vanity,"  and  of  no  "  profit "  as  to  the  chief  good. 
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"Wisdom"  (worldly  common-sense,  sagacity),  which  still  "remained 
with  me  "  (v.  9),  showed  me  that  these  could  not  give  solid  happiness. 
12.  He  had  tried  (worldly)  wisdom  (ch.  1.  12-18),  and  folly  (foolish 
pleasure)  (v.  1-11)  ;  he  now  compares  them  {v.  12),  and  finds  that 
whilst  (worldly)  wisdom  excelleth  folly  {v.  13,  14),  yet  the  one 
event,  death,  befalls  both  {v.  14-16),  and  that  thus  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  wise  man's  "  labour  may  descend  to  the  "  fool,'* 
that  hath  not  laboured  {v.   18,   19,  21)  ;    therefore  all  his  labour  is 

vanity  {v.  22,  23).     what  can  the  man  do. . .  already  done  —  (ch.  1. 

9).  Parenthetical.  A  future  investigator  can  strike  nothing  out 
"  new,"  so  as  to  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  what  I  draw  by 
comparing  "  wisdom  and  madness."  Holden,  with  less  ellipsis, 
translates,  "What,  O  man,  shall  come  after  the  king?"  etc.  Better. 
GROTIUS,  "  What  man  can  come  after  (compete  with)  the  king  in  the 
things  which  are  done?"  None  ever  can  have  the  same  means  of 
testing  what  all  earthly  things  can  do  towards  satisfying  the  soul  ; 
namely,  worldly  wisdom,  science,  riches,  power,  longevity,  all  com- 
bined. 13,  14.  (Proverbs,  17.  24).  The  worldly  "  wise  "  man  has 
good  sense  in  managing  his  affairs,  skill  and  taste  in  building  and  plant- 
ing, and  keeps  within  safe  and  respectable  bounds  in  pleasure,  whilst 
the  "fool"  is  wanting  in  these  respects:  ("darkness,"  equivalent  to 
fatal  error,  blind  infatuation),  yet  one  event,  death,  happeneth  to  both 
(Job,  21.  26).  15.  why  was  I  —  so  anxious  to  become,  etc.  (2  Chroni- 
cles, 1.  10).  Then  —  since  such  is  the  case,  this — viz.,  pursuit  of 
(worldly)  wisdom.  It  can  never  fill  the  place  of  the  true  wisdom 
(Job,  28.  28  ;  Jeremiah,  8.  9).  16.  remembrance  —  a  great  aim  of 
the  worldly  (Genesis,  11.  4).  The  righteous  alone  attain  it  (Psalm 
112.  6;  Proverbs,  10.  7).  for  ever  —  no  perpetual  memorial,  that 
which  now  is  —  Maurer,  "In  the  days  to  come  all  things  shall  be 
now  long  ago  forgotten."  17.  Disappointed  in  one  experiment  after 
another  he  is  weary  of  life.  The  backslider  ought  to  have  rather  rea- 
soned as  the  prodigal  (Hosea,  2.  6,  7  ;  Luke,  16.  17,  18).  grievous 
unto  me  —  (Job,  10.  1).  18,  19.  One  hope  alone  was  left  to  the  dis- 
appointed worldling,  the  perpetuation  of  his  name  and  riches,  labo- 
riously gathered,  through  his  successor.  For  selfishness  is  mostly  at 
the  root  of  worldly  parents'  alleged  providence  for  their  children. 
But  now  the  remembrance  of  how  he  himself,  the  piously  reared  child 
of  David,  had  disregarded  his  father's  dying  charge  (1  Chronicles,  28. 
9),  suggested  the  sad  misgiving  as  to  what  Rehoboam,  his  son  by  an 
idolatrous  Ammonitess,  Naamah,  should  prove  to  be  ;  a  foreboding  too 
fully  realised  (1  Kings,  12. ;  14.  21-31).  20.  J  gave  upas  desperate  all 
hope  of  solid  fruit  from  my  labour.  21.  Suppose  "  there  is  a  man," 
etc.  equity  —  rather,  "  with  success,"  as  the  Hebrew  is  rendered  (ch. 
11.  6),  "prosper,"  though  Margin  gives  "right."  [Holden  and 
Maurer.]  evil  — not  in  itself,  for  this  is  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
but  "evil,"  as  regards  the  chief  good,  that  one  should  have  toiled  so 
fruitlessly.  22.  Same  sentiment  as  v.  11,  interrogatively.  23.  The 
only  fruit  he  has  is,  not  only  sorrows  in  his  days,  but  all  his  days  are 
sorrows,  and  his  travail  (not  only  has  griefs  connected  with  it,  but  is 
itself)  grief.  24.  English  Version  gives  a  seemingly  Epicurean  sense, 
contrary  to  the  general  scope.     The  Hebrew,  lit.,  is,  "  It  is  not  good Tor 
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man  that  he  should  eat,"  etc.,  "  and  should  make  his  soul  see  good  " 
(or  "  show  his  soul,  i.e.,  himself,  happy  "),  etc.  [Weiss.]  According 
to  Holden  and  Weiss,  ch.  3.  12,  22,  differ  from  this  verse  in  the  text 
and  meaning  ;  here  he  means,  "  It  is  not  good  that  a  man  should 
feast  himself,  and  falsely  make  as  though  his  soul  were  happy  ; "  he 
thus  refers  to  a  false  pretending  of  happiness  acquired  by  and  for  one's 
self ;  in  ch.  3.  12,  22,  and  5.  18,  19,  to  real  seeing,  or  finding  pleasure 
when  God  gives  it.  There  it  is  said  to  be  good  for  a  man  to  enjoy  with 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness  the  blessings  which  God  gives  ;  here  it  is 
said  not  to  be  good  to  take  an  unreal  pleasure  to  one's  self  by  feasting, 
etc.  This  also  I  Saw  —  I  perceived  by  experience  that  good  (real 
pleasure)  is  not  to  be  taken  at  will,  but  comes  only  from  the  hand  of 
God  [Weiss]  (Psalm  4.  6;  Isaiah,  57.  19-21).  Or  as  Holden,  "  It 
is  the  appointment  from  the  hand  of  God,  that  the  sensualist  has  no 
solid  satisfaction  "  (good).  25.  hasten  —  after  indulgences  (Proverbs, 
7.  23  ;  19.  2),  eagerly  pursue  such  enjoyments.  None  can  compete 
with  me  in  this.  If  I,  then,  with  all  my  opportunities  of  enjoyment, 
failed  utterly  to  obtain  solid  pleasure  of  my  own  making,  apart  from 
God,  who  else  can  ?  God  mercifully  spares  His  children  the  sad  ex- 
periment which  Solomon  made,  by  denying  them  the  goods  which 
they  often  desire.  He  gives  them  the  fruit  of  Solomon's  experience, 
without  their  paying  the  dear  price  at  which  Solomon  bought  it.  26. 
True,  literally,  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  ;  and  in  some  measure  in  all 
ages  (Job,  27.  16,  17;  Proverbs,  13.  22;  28.  8).  Though  the  retri- 
bution be  not  so  visible  and  immediate  now  as  then,  it  is  no  less  real. 
Happiness  even  here  is  more  truly  the  portion  of  the  godly  (Psalm 
84.  II  ;  Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Mark,  10.  29,  30;  Romans,  8.  28  ;  1  Tim- 
othy, 4.  8).  that  he  [the  sinner]  may  give  —  i.e.,  unconsciously  and 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  godly  Solomon  had  satisfaction  in  his  riches 
and  wisdom,  when  God  gave  them  (2  Chronicles,  I.).  The  backsliding 
Solomon  had  no  happiness  when  he  sought  it  in  them  apart  from 
God  ;  and  the  riches  which  he  heaped  up  became  the  prey  of  Shishak 
(2  Chronicles,  12.). 


CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  1-22.  Earthly  pursuits  are  no  doubt  lawful  in  their  proper 
time  and  order  (v.  1-8),  but  unprofitable  when  out  of  time  and  place, 
as  for  instance,  when  pursued  as  the  solid  and  chief  good  (v.  9,  10)  ; 
whereas  God  makes  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  season,  which  man 
obscurely  comprehends  (v.  11).  God  allows  man  to  enjoy  moderately 
and  virtuously  His  earthly  gifts  (v.  12,  13).  What  consoles  us  amid 
the  instability  of  earthly  blessings  is,  God's  counsels  are  immutable 
(v.  14).  1.  Man  has  his  appointed  cycle  of  seasons  and  vicissitudes, 
as  the  sun,  wind,  and  water  (ch.  1.  5-7).  purpose  — as  there  is  a  fixed 
"  season  "  in  God's  "  purposes  "  (ex.  gr..  He  has  fixed  the  "  time  " 
when  man  is  "  to  be  born,"  and  "  to  die,"  v.  2),  so  there  is  a  lawful 
"  time"  for  man  to  carry  out  his  "  purposes  "  and  inclinations.  God 
does  not  condemn,  but  approves  of,  the  "  use  "  of  earthly  blessings  [v. 
12) ;  it  is  the  "abuse  "  that  He  condemns,  the  making  them  the  chief 
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end  (i  Corinthians,  7.  31).  The  earth,  without  human  desires,  love, 
taste,  joy,  sorrow,  would  be  a  dreary  waste,  without  water ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  misplacing  and  excess  of  them,  as  of  a  flood,  need 
control.  Reason  and  revelation  are  given  to  control  them.  2.  time 
to  die  —  (Psalm  31.  15;  Hebrews,  9.  27).  plant  —  A  man  can  no 
more  reverse  the  times  and  order  of  "  planting  "  and  of  "  digging  up  " 
and  transplanting,  than  he  can  alter  the  times  fixed  for  his  "birth" 
and  "  death."  To  try  to  "  plant  "  out  of  season  is  vanity,  however  good 
in  season  ;  so  to  make  earthly  things  the  chief  end  is  vanity,  however 
good  they  be  in  order  and  season.  Gill  takes  it,  not  so  well,  fig., 
(Jeremiah,  18.  7,  9  ;  Amos,  9.  15  ;  Matthew,  15.  13).     3.  time  to  kill 

—  viz.,  judicially,  criminals  ;  or,  in  wars  of  self  defence  ;  not  in 
malice.  Out  of  this  time  and  order,  killing  is  murder,  to  heal  — 
God  has  His  times  for  "  healing,"  {lit.,  Isaiah,  38.  5,  21  ;  fig.,  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  39 ;  Hosea,  6.  1  ;  spiritually,  Psalm  147.  3  ;  Isaiah,  57. 
19).  To  heal  spiritually,  before  the  sinner  feels  his  wound,  would  be 
out  of  time,  and  so  injurious,  time  to  break  down  —  cities,  as  Jeru- 
salem, by  Nebuchadnezzar,  build  up — as  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel ;  spiritually  (Amos,  9.  11),  "the  set  time"  (Psalm  102. 
13-16).  4.  mourn  —  viz.,  for  the  dead  (Genesis,  23.  2).  dance  —  as 
David  before  the  ark  (2  Samuel,  6.  12-14  '»  Psalm  30.  11)  ;  spir- 
itually (Matthew,  9.  15  ;  Luke,  6.  21  ;  15*  25).  The  Pharisees,  by 
requiring  sadness  out  of  time,  erred  seriously.     5.  cast  away  stones 

—  as  out  of  a  garden  or  vineyard  (Isaiah,  5.  2).  gather  —  for 
building,  fig.,  the  Gentiles,  once  cast-away  stones,  were  in  due  time 
made  parts  of  the  spiritual  building  (Ephesians,  2.  19,  20),  and  child- 
ren of  Abraham  (Matthew,  3.    9)  ;    so  the  restored   Jews  hereafter 

(Psalm  102.  13,  14;  Zechariah,  9.  16).     refrain  ...  embracing  — 

(Joel,  2.  16  ;  1  Corinthians,  7.  5,  6).  6.  time  to  get  —  ex.  gr.,  to  gain 
honestly  a  livelihood  (Ephesians,  4.  28).  lose  —  when  God  wills 
losses  to  us,  then  is  our  time  to  be  content.  keep  —  not  to  give  to 
the  idle  beggar  (2  Thessalonians,  3.  10).  cast  away — in  charity 
(Proverbs,  11.  24)  ;  or  to  part  with  the  dearest  object,  rather  than  the 
soul  (Mark,  9.  43).  To  be  careful  is  right  in  its  place,  but  not  when 
it  comes  between  us  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  10.  40-42).  7.  rend  — 
garments,  in  mourning  (Joel,  2.  13).  Fig.,  nations,  as  Israel  from 
Judah,  already  foretold,  in  Solomon's  time  (1  Kings,  11.  30,  31),  to  be 
*' sewed  "  together  hereafter  (Ezekiel,  37.  15,22).  silence  —  (Amos, 
13.)  in  a  national  calamity,  or  that  of  a  friend  (Job,  2.  13)  ;  also  not  to 
murmur  under  God's  visitation  (Leviticus,  10.  3  ;  Psalm  39.  1,  2,  9).  8. 
hate  —  ex.gr.,  sin,  lusts  (Luke,  14.  26)  ;  i.e.,  to  love  God  so  much  more 
as  to  seem  in  comparison  to  hate  "  father  or  mother,"  when  coming 
between  us  and  God.  time  of  war  .  .  .  peace— (Luke,  14.  31).  9. 
But  these  earthly  pursuits,  while  lawful  in  their  season,  are  "  unprofit- 
able "  when  made  by  man,  what  God  never  intended  them  to  be,  the 
chief  good.  Solomon  had  tried  to  create  an  artificial  forced  joy,  at 
times  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  been  serious  ;  the  result,  there- 
fore, of  his  labour  to  be  happy,  out  of  God's  order,  was  disappoint- 
ment. "  A  time  to  plant  "  (v.  2),  refers  to  his  planting  (ch.  2.  5) ; 
"  laugh"  {v.  4),  to  ch.  2.  1,  2,  "  his  mirth,"  "  laughter  ;"  "build  up," 
"gather  stones"  (v.  3,  5),  to  his  "building"  (ch.  2.  4)  ;    "embrace." 
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"  love,"  to  his  "  princess "  (note,  ch.  2.  8) :  "  get "  (perhaps  also 
•gather,"  v.  5,  6),  to  his  "gathering"  (ch.  2.  8).  All  these  were  of 
no  "  profit,"  because  not  in  God's  time  and  order  of  bestowing  hap- 
piness. 10.  (Ch.  1.  13).  11.  his  tine  —  i.e.,  in  its  proper  season 
(Psalm  I.  3),  opposed  to  worldlings  putting  earthly  pursuits  out  oj 
their  proper  time  and  place  (note,  v.  9).  set  the  world  in  their  heart 
—  given  them  capacities  to  understand  the  world  of  nature  as  reflect- 
ing God's  wisdom  in  its  beautiful  order  and  times  (Romans,  I.  19, 
20).  "  Every  thing  "  answers  to  "  world  "  in  the  parallelism.  SO  that  — ■ 
i.e.,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  man  only  sees  a  portion,  not  the  whole 
"  from  beginning  to  end"  (ch.  8.  17  ;  Job,  26.  14  ;  Romans,  11.  33  ; 
Revelation,  15.  4).  Parkhurst,  for  "  world,"  translates,  "  Yet  He 
hath  put  obscurity  in  the  midst  of  them"  lit.,  a  secret  ;  so  man's  men- 
tal dimness  of  sight  as  to  the  full  mystery  of  God's  works.  So 
Holden  and  Weiss.  This  incapacity  for  "  finding  out "  (compre- 
hending) God's  work  is  chiefly  the  fruit  of  the  fall.  The  worldling 
ever  since,  not  knowing  God's  time  and  order,  labours  in  vain,  be- 
cause out  of  time  and  place.  12.  in  them  —  in  God's  works  {v.  11), 
as  far  as  relates  to  man's  duty.  Man  cannot  fully  comprehend  them, 
but  he  ought  joyfully  to  receive  ("  rejoice  in  ")  God's  gifts,  and  "  do 
good "  with  them  to  himself  and  to  others.  This  is  never  out  of 
season  (Galatians,  6.  9,  10).  Not  sensual  joy  and  self-indulgence 
(Philippians,  4.  4;  James,  4.  16,  17).  13.  Lit.,  "And  also  as  to 
every  man  who  eats  "  etc.,  "  this  is  the  gift  of  God  "  (v.  22  ;  ch.  5.  18). 
When  received  as  God's  gifts,  and  to  God's  glory,  the  good  things  of 
life  are  enjoyed  in  their  due  time  and  order  (Acts,  2.46  ;  1  Corinthians, 
10.  31  ;  1  Timothy,  4.  3,  4).  14.  (1  Samuel,  3.  12  ;  2  Samuel,  23.  5  ; 
Psalm  89.  34  ;  Matthew,  24.  35  ;  James,  1.  17).  for  ever — as  opposed 

to  mans  perishing  labours  (ch.  2.  15-18).    any  thing  taken  from  it  — 

opposed  to  man's  "crooked  and  wanting"  works  (ch.  1.  15  ;  7.  13). 
The  event  of  man's  labours  depends  wholly  on  God's  immutable  pur- 
pose. Man's  part,  therefore,  is  to  do  and  enjoy  every  earthly  thing 
in  its  proper  season  (v.  12,  13),  not  setting  aside  God's  order,  but  ob- 
serving deep  reverence  towards  God  ;  for  the  mysteriousness  and 
unchangeableness  of  God's  purposes  are  designed  to  lead  "  man  to 
fear  before  Him."  Man  knows  not  the  event  of  each  act,  otherwise 
he  would  think  himself  independent  of  God.  15.  Resumption  of 
ch.  1.  9.  Whatever  changes  there  be,  the  succession  of  events  is 
ordered  by  God's  "everlasting"  laws  (v.  14),  and  returns  in  a  fixed 
cycle.  reqilireth  that  .  .  .  past  —  after  many  changes,  God's  law 
requires  the  return  of  the  same  cycle  of  events,  as  in  the  past,  lit.,  that 
which  is  driven  on.  LXX.  and  Syriac  translate  "  God  requireth  {i.e., 
avengeth)  the  persecuted  man  ;"  a  transition  to  v.  16,  17.  The  pars?lu 
lei  clauses  of  the  verse  support  English  Version.  16.  Here  a  diffi- 
culty is  suggested.  If  God  "  requires  "  events  to  move  in  their  per- 
petual cycle,  why  are  the  wicked  allowed  to  deal  unrighteously  in  the 
place  where  injustice  ought  least  of  all  to  be,  viz.,  "  the  place  of  judg- 
ment" (Jeremiah,  12.  1).  17.  Solution  of  it.  There  is  a  coming  judg- 
ment in  which  God  will  vindicate  his  righteous  ways.  The  sinner's 
"  time  "  of  his  unrighteous  "  work  "  is  short.  God  also  has  His  "  time  " 
and  "  work  "  of  judgment ;    and,  meanwhile,  is  overruling,  for  good  at 
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last,  what  seems  now  dark.  Man  cannot  now  "  find  out "  the  plan  of 
God's  ways  (v.  n  ;  Psalm  97.  2).  If  judgment  instantly  followed  every 
sin,  there  would  be  no  scope  for  free  will,  faith,  and  perseverance  of 
saints  in  spite  of  difficulties.  The  previous  darkness  will  make  the 
light  at  last  the  more  glorious,  there — (Job,  3.  17-19),  in  eternity, 
in  the  presence  of  the  divine  Judge,  opposed  to  the  "  there  "  in  the 
human  place  of  judgment  {v.  16) ;  so  "  from  thence"  (Genesis,  49.  24). 
18.  estate  —  the  estate  of  fallen  man  is  so  ordered  (these  wrongs  are 
permitted),  that  God  might  "  manifest,"  i.e.,  thereby  prove  them,  and 
that  they  might  themselves  see  their  mortal  frailty,  like  that  of  the 
beasts,  sons  of  men  —  rather,  sons  of  Adam,  a  phrase  used  for  fatten 
men.  The  toleration  of  injustice  until  the  judgment  is  designed  to 
"  manifest  men's  characters  in  their  fallen  state,  to  see  whether  the 
oppressed  will  bear  themselves  aright  amidst  their  wrongs,  knowing 
that  the  time  is  short,  and  there  is  a  coming  judgment.  The  op- 
pressed share  in  death,  but  the  comparison  to  "  beasts  "  applies  es- 
pecially to  the  ungodly  oppressors  (Psalm  49.  12,  20) ;  they  too  need  to 
be  "  manifested  "  (proved),  whether,  considering  that  they  must  soon 
die  as  the  "  beasts,"  and  fearing  the  judgment  to  come,  they  will  re- 
pent (Daniel,  4.  27).  19.  Lit.,  "  For  the  sons  of  men  (Adam)  are  a 
mere  chance,  as  also  the  beast  is  a  mere  chance."  These  words  can 
only  be  the  sentiments  of  the  sceptical  oppressors.  God's  delay  in 
judgment  gives  scope  for  the  "  manifestation  "  of  their  infidelity  (ch. 
8.  11  ;  Psalm  55.  19;  2  Peter,  3.  3,4).  They  arc  "brute  beasts" 
morally  (v.  18  ;  Jude,  10.);  and  they  end  by  maintaining  that  man, 
physically,  has  no  pre-eminence  over  the  beast,  both  alike  being 
"  fortuities."  Probably  this  was  the  language  of  Solomon  himself  in 
his  apostasy.  He  answers  it  in  v.  21.  If  v.  19,  20,  be  his  words,  they 
express  only  that  as  regards  liability  to  death,  excluding  the  future 
judgment,  as  the  sceptic  oppressors  do,  man  is  on  a  level  with  the 
beast.  Life  is  "vanity,"  if  regarded  independently  of  religion.  But 
v.  21  points  out  the  vast  difference  between  them  in  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture destiny;  also  (v.  17),  beasts  have  no  "judgment"  to  come. 
breath  —  vitality.  21.  Who  knoweth  —  Not  donbt  of  the  destination 
of  man's  spirit  (ch.  12.  7)  ;  but  "how  few,  by  reason  of  the  outward 
mortality  to  which  man  is  as  liable  as  the  beast,  and  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  sceptic's  argument,  comprehend  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween man  and  the  beast  "  (Isaiah,  53.  1).  The  Hebrew  expresses  the 
difference  strongly,  "  The  spirit  of  man  that  ascends,  it  belongeth  to 
on  high  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  descends,  it  belongeth  to 
below,  even  to  the  earth."  Their  destinations  and  proper  element 
differ  utterly.  [Weiss.]  22.  (Cf.  v.\2;  ch.  5.  18).  Inculcating  a 
thankful  enjoyment  of  God's  gifts,  and  a  cheerful  discharge  of  man's 
duties,  founded  on  fear  of  God ;  not  as  the  sensualist  (ch.  11.  9)  ;  not 
as  the  anxious  money-seeker  (ch.  2.  23  ;  5.  10,  17).  his  portion  —  in 
the  present  life.  If  it  were  made  his  main  portion,  it  would  be 
"vanity"  (ch.  2.  1  ;  Luke,  16.  25).  for  who,  etc. —  our  ignorance  as 
to  the  future,  which  is  Gods  "  time  "  (v.  11),  should  lead  us  to  use  the 
present  time  in  the  best  sense,  and  leave  the  future  to  His  infinite 
wisdom  (Matthew,  6.  20,  25,  31-34). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-16.     i.  returned — viz.,  to  the  thought  set  forth  (ch.  3.  16; 

Job,  35.  9).    power — Maurer,  not  so  well,  "  violence."   no  comforter 

— twice  said  to  express  continued  suffering  without  any  to  give  com- 
fort (Isaiah,  53.  7).  2.  A  profane  sentiment  if  severed  from  its  con- 
nection ;  but  just  in  its  bearing  on  Solomon's  scope.  If  religion  were 
not  taken  into  account  (ch.  3.  17, 19),  to  die  as  soon  as  possible  would  be 
desirable,  so  as  not  to  suffer  or  witness  "  oppressions  ; "  and  still  more 
so,  not  to  be  born  at  all  (ch.  7.  1).  Job  (3.  13  ;  21.  2),  David  (Psalm 
73.  3,  etc.),  Jeremiah  (12.  1),  Habakkuk  (1.  13),  all  passed  through  the 
same  perplexity,  until  they  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and  looked  beyond 
the  "judgment"  (Psalm  73.  17  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  20;  3.  17,  18).  Then 
they  saw  the  need  of  delay,  before  completely  punishing  the  wicked, 
to  give  space  for  repentance,  or  else  for  accumulation  of  wrath 
(Romans,  2.  15)  ;  and  before  completely  rewarding  the  godly,  to  give 
room  for  faith  and  perseverance  in  tribulation  (Psalm  92.  7-12). 
Earnests,  however,  are  often  even  now  given,  by  partial  judgments, 
of  the  future  complete  one,  to  assure  us,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  that 
God  governs  the  earth.  3.  seen — nor  experienced,  right — rather  (as 
ch.  2.  21,  note),  prosperous.  Prosperity,  which  men  so  much  covet,  is 
the  very  source  of  provoking  oppression  {v.  1)  and  "  envy,"  so  far  as 
it  is  from  constituting  the  chief  good.  5.  Still  the  "  fool  "  (the  wicked 
oppressor)  is  not  to  be  envied  even  in  this  life,  who  "  folds  his  hands 
together  "  in  idleness  (Proverbs,  6.  10 ;  24.  33),  living  on  the  means  he 
wrongfully  wrests  from  others :  for  such  a  one  "  eateth  his  own  flesh," 
i.e.,  is  a  self-tormentor,  never  satisfied,  his  spirit  preying  on  itself 
(Isaiah,  9.  20 ;  49.  26).  6.  Hebrew,  "  One  open  hand  {palm)  full  of 
quietness,  than  both  closed  hands  full  of  travail.  "  Quietness,"  (men- 
tal tranquility  flowing  from  honest  labour,)  opposed  to  "  eating  one's 
own  flesh  "  {v.  5),  also  opposed  to  anxious  labour  to  gain  {v.  8  ;  Prov- 
erbs, 15.  16,  17  ;  16.  18).  7.  A  vanity  described,  in  v.  8.  8.  not  a 
Second  —  no  partner.  child — "son  or  brother,"  put  for  any  heir 
(Deuteronomy,  25.  5-10).  eye  —  (ch.  1.  8).  The  miser  would  not  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  his  infatuation.  9.  Two  —  opposed  to 
41  one  "  {v.  8).  Ties  of  union,  marriage,  friendship,  religious  com- 
munion, are  better  than  the  selfish  solitariness  of  the  miser  (Genesis, 
2.  18).  reward  —  advantage  accrues  from  their  efforts  being  con- 
joined. Talman  says,  "  A  man  without  a  companion  is  like  a  left 
hand  without  the  right."  10.  if  they  fall  —  if  the  one  or  other  fall,  as 
may  happen  to  both,  viz.,  into  any  distress  of  body,  mind,  or  soul.  n. 
(1  Kings,  1.  1).  The  image  is  taken  from  man  and  wife,  but  applies 
universally  to  the  warm  sympathy  derived  from  social  ties.  So 
Christian  ties  (Luke,  24.  32  ;  Acts,  28, 15).  12.  one  —  enemy,  three- 
fold COrd  —  proverbial  for  a  combination  of  many,  ex.  gr.,  husband, 
wife,  and  children  (Proverbs  II.  14)  ;  so  Christians  (Luke,  10.  1  ;  Co- 
lossians,  2.  2,  19).  Untwist  the  cord,  and  the  separate  threads  are 
easily  "  broken."  13.  The  "  threefold  cord  "  of  social  ties  suggests 
the  subject  of  civil  government.     In  this  case,  too,  he  concludes  that 
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kingly  power  confers  no  lasting  happiness.  The  "  wise  "  child,  though 
a  supposed  case  of  Solomon,  answers,  in  the  event  foreseen  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  Jeroboam,  then  a  poor  but  valiant  youth,  once  a  "  ser- 
vant "  of  Solomon  ;  and  (i  Kings,  II.  26-40)  appointed  by  God 
through  the  prophet  Ahijah  to  be  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  about  to  be  rent  from  Rehoboam.  The  "  old  and  foolish  king'* 
answers  to  Solomon  himself,  who  had  lost  his  wisdom,  when,  in  defi- 
ance of  two  warnings  of  God  (1    Kings,  3.  14  ;  9.  2-9),   he  forsook 

God.    will  no  more  be  admonished  —  knows  not  yet  how  to  take 

warning  (see  Margin).  God  had  by  Ahijah  already  intimated  the 
judgment  coming  on  Solomon  (1  Kings,  11.  1 1-13).  14.  Olltof  prison 
—  Solomon  uses  this  phrase  of  a  supposed  case,  ex.gr.,  Joseph  raised 
from  a  dungeon  to  be  lord  of  Egypt.  His  words  are  at  the  same  time 
so  framed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  answer  virtually  to  Jeroboam 
who  fled  to  escape  a  "  prison  "  and  death  from  Solomon,  to  Shishak 
of  Egypt  (1  Kings,  II.  40).  This  unconscious  presaging  of  his  own 
doom,  and  that  of  Rehoboam,  constitutes  the  irony.  David's  eleva- 
tion from  poverty  and  exile,  under  Saul  (which  may  have  been  be- 
fore Solomon's  mind),  had  so  far  their  counterpart  in  that  of  Jero- 
boam, whereas  ...  becometh  poor — rather,  "  thought  he  (the 
youth)  was  born  poor  in  his  kingdom  "  (in  the  land  where  afterwards 
he  was  to  reign).  15.  "  I  considered  all  the  living,"  the  present  gen- 
eration, in  relation  to  ("with"  the  "second  youth "  (the  legitimate 
successor  of  "  the  old  king,"  as  opposed  to  the  "  poor  youth,"  the  one 
first  spoken  of,  about  to  be  raised  from  poverty  to  a  throne),  i.e.,  Re- 
hoboam. in  his  stead  -  the  old  king's^  16.  Notwithstanding  their 
now  worshipping  the  rising  sun,  the  heir-apparent,  I  reflected  that 
"there  were  no  bounds  (no  stability  (2  Samuel,  15.  6;  20.  1),  no. 
check  on  the  love  of  innovation)  of  all  that  have  been  before  them," 
i.e.,  the  past  generation  ;  so  "  also  they  that  come  after,"  i.e.,  the  next 
generation,  "  shall  not  rejoice  in  him,"  viz.,  Rehoboam.  The  parallel, 
"  shall  not  rejoice,"  fixes  the  sense  of  "  no  bounds,"  no  permanent  ad- 
herence, though  now  men  rejoice  in  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-20.  I.  From  vanity  connected  with  kings,  he  passes  to 
vanities  (v.  7)  which  may  be  fallen  into  in  serving  the  King  of  kings,, 
even  by  those  who,  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  the  creature,  wish  to 
worship  the  Creator.  Keep  thy  foot  —  in  going  to  worship,  go  with 
considerate,  circumspect,  reverent  feeling.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
taking  off  of  the  shoes,  or  sandals,  in  entering  a  temple  (Exodus,  3. 
5.  ;  Joshua,  5.  15,  which  passages  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  custom). 
Weiss  needlessly  reads,  "  Keep  thy  feast  days"  (Exodus,  23.  14,  17  ; 
the  three  great  feasts),  hear  —  rather,  "  To  be  ready  (to  draw  nigh 
with  the  desire)  to  hear  (obey)  is  a  better  sacrifice  than  the  offering 
of  fools."  [Holden.]  (Vulgate  :  Syriac).  (Psalm  51.  16,  17;  Pro- 
verbs, 21.  3;  Jeremiah,  6.  20;  7.  21-23;  14.  12;  Amos,  5.  21-24). 
The  warning  is  against  mere  ce-emonial  self-righteousness,  as  in  civ 
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7.  12.     Obedience  is  the  spirit  of  the  law's  requirements  (Deuteronomy, 
50.  12).     Solomon  sorrowfully  looks  back  on  his  own  neglect  of  this 
(cf.  1  Kings,  8.  63,  with  II.  4,  6).     Positive  precepts  of  God  must  be 
kept,  but  will  not  stand  instead  of  obedience  to  His  moral  precepts. 
The  last  provided  no  sacrifice  for  wilful  sin  (  Numbers,  15.  30,  31  ; 
Hebrews,  10.  26-29).     2*  rash — opposed  to  the  considerate  reverence 
("keep  thy  foot,"  v.  1).     This  verse  illustrates  v.  1,  as  to  prayer  in  the 
house  of  God  ("  before  God,"  Isaiah,  1.   12) ;  so  v.  4-6,  as  to  vows. 
The  remedy  to  such  vanities  is  stated  {v.  6),  "  Fear  thou  God."     God 
IS  in  heaven  —  Therefore  He  ought  to  be  approached  with  carefully- 
weighed  words,  by  thee  a  frail  creature  of  earth.     3.  As  much  "  busi- 
ness," engrossing  the  mind,  gives  birth  to  incoherent  "  dreams,"  so 
many  words,  uttered  inconsiderately  in    prayer,  give    birth  to  and 
betray  "  a  fool's  speech"  (ch.  10.  14).     [Holden  and  Weiss].      But 
v.  7  implies   that  the  "  dream "  is  not  a  comparison,  but  the  vain 
thoughts  of  the  fool  (sinner)  (Psalm  73.  20),  arising  from  multiplicity 
of  (worldly)  "  business."     His  "  dream  "  is,   that  God  hears  him  for 
his  much  speaking  (Matthew,  6.  7),   independently  of  the  frame  of 
mind.     [English  Version  and   Maurer.]     "  Fool's  voice  "  answers  to 
"  dream "  in  the  parallel  ;  it  comes  by  the  many  "  words "  flowing 
from  the  fool's  "  dream."     4.  Hasty  words  in  prayer  (v.  2.  3)  suggests 
the  subject  of  hasty  vows.   A  vow  should  not  be  hastily  made  (Judges, 
11.  35  ;  I  Samuel,  14.  24).     When  made,  it  must  be  kept  (Psalm,  76. 
11),  even  as  God  keeps  His  word  to  us  (Exodus,  12.  41,  51  ;  Joshua, 
21.45).     5.  (Deuteronomy,  23.  21,  23).     6.  thy  flesh  —  vow  not  with 
"  thy  mouth "  a  vow  {ex.  gr.,  fasting),  which  the  lusts  of  thy  flesh 
(body,  Margin,  ch.  2.  3)  may  tempt  thee  to  break  (Proverbs,  20.  25). 
angel  — the  "  messenger"  of  God  (Job,  33.  23)  ;  minister  (Revelation, 
1.  20)  ;  i.e.,  the  priest  (Malachi,  2.  7),  "before"  whom  a  breach  of  a 
vow  was  to  be  confessed  (Leviticus,  5.  4,  5).     We,  Christians,  in  our 
vows  (ex.gr.,  at  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  etc.)  vow  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant"  (Malachi,  3.  1),  and  of 
ministering  angels  as  witnesses  (1  Corinthians,  II.  10;  I  Timothy,  5. 
21).     Extenuate  not  any  breach  of  them  as  a  slight  error.     7.  (Note, 
v.  3).     God's  service,  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  good,  becomes  by 
*'  dreams  "  (foolish  fancies  as  to  God's  requirements  of  us  in  worship), 
and  random  "  words  "  positive  "  vanity."     The  remedy  is,  whatever 
fools  may  do,  "Fear  thou  God"  (ch.  12.  13).     8.  As  in  ch.  3.   16,  so 
here  the  difficulty  suggests  itself.     If  God  is  so  exact  in  even  pun- 
ishing hasty  words  (v.  1-6),  why  does  He  allow  gross  injustice?     In 
the  remote  "  provinces,"  the  "  poor  "  often  had  to  put  themselves  for 
protection  from  the  inroads  of  Philistines,  etc.,  under  chieftains,  who 
oppressed  them  even  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings,  12.  4).  the  matter 

—  lit.,  the  pleasure,  or  purpose  (Isaiah,  53.  10).  Marvel  not  at  this 
dispensation  of  God's  will,  as  if  He  had  abandoned  the  world.  Nay, 
there  is  coming  a  capital  judgment  at  last,  and  an  earnest  of  it  in 
partial  punishment  of  sinners  meanwhile,     higher  than  the  highest 

—  (Daniel,  7.  18).     regardeth  —  (2  Chronicles,  16.  9).    there  be 

higher — plural,  i.e.,  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  or  else,  "re- 
gardeth (not  only  the  '  highest '  kings,  than  whom  He  '  is  higher,'  but 
even  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  provinces,  viz.)  the  high  ones  who  are 
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above  them  "  (the  poor).  [Weiss.]  9.  **  The  profit  (produce)  of  the 
earth  is  (ordained)  for  (the  common  goool  of)  all  ;  even  the  king  him- 
self is  served  by  (the  fruits  of)  the  field"  (2  Chronicles.,  26.  10). 
Therefore  the  common  Lord  of  all,  high  and  low,  will  punish  at  last 
those  who  rob  the  "  poor"  of  their  share  in  it  (Proverbs,  22.  22,  23  ; 
Amos,  8.  4-7).  10.  Not  only  will  God  punish  at  last,  but  meanwhile 
the  oppressive  gainers  of  u  silver  "  find  no  solid  "  satisfaction  "  in  it. 
shall  not  be  satisfied — so  the  oppressor  "eateth  his  own  flesh  "  (ch. 
4.  1,  5,  note),  with  increase  —  is  not  satisfied  with  the  gain  that  he 
makes.  11.  they  .  .  .  that  eat  them  —  the  rich  man's  depend- 
ence (Psalm,  23.  5).  12.  Another  argument  against  anxiety  to  gain 
riches.  "  Sleep  .  .  .  sweet,"  answers  to  "  quietness  "  (ch.  4.  6) ;  "  not 
suffer  .  .  .  sleep,"  to  "  vexation  of  spirit."  Fears  for  his  wealth,  and 
an  over-loaded  stomach  without  "  laboring "  (cf.  ch.  4.  5),  will  not 
suffer  the  rich  oppressor  to  sleep.  13,  14.  Proofs  of  God's  judgments 
even  in  this  world  (Proverbs,  II.  31).  The  rich  oppressor's  wealth 
provokes  enemies,  robbers,  etc.  Then,  after  h-ving  kept  it  for  an  ex- 
pected son,  he  loses  it  beforehand,  by  misfortune  ("  by  evil  travail  "). 
and  the  son  is  born  to  be  heir  of  poverty.  Ch.  2.  10,  23,  gives  another 
aspect  of  the  same  subject.  16.  Even  supposing  that  he  loses  not  his. 
wealth  before  death,  then  at  least  he  must  go  stripped  of  it  all  (Psalm 
49-  17)-  laboured  for  .  .  .  wind  —  (Hosea  12.  1  ;  1  Corinthians,  9. 
26).  17.  eateth — appropriately  put  for  "  liveth  "  in  general,  as  con- 
necteth  with  v.  11,  12,  18.  darkneos  —  opposed  to  "light  (joy)  of 
countenance"  (ch.  8.1;  Proverbs,  16.  15).  wrath — fretfulness,  lit.,, 
"  His  sorrow  is  much,  and  his  infirmity  (of  body)  and  wrath."  18. 
returns  to  the  sentiment,  (ch.  3.  12,  13,  22,)  translate,  "Behold  the 
good  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  is  becoming  "  (in  a  man),  which 
God  giveth  — viz.,  both  the  good  of  his  labour,  and  his  life,  his  por- 
tion —  legitimately.  It  is  God's  gift  that  makes  it  so,  when  regarded 
as  such.  Such  a  one  will  use,  not  abuse,  earthly  things  (1  Corin- 
thians, 7.  31).  Opposed  to  the  anxious  life  of  the  covetous  {v.  10,  17). 
19.  As  v.  18  refers  to  the  "  labouring"  man  {v.  12),  so  v.  19  to  the 
"  rich "  man,  who  gets  wealth,  not  by  "oppression"  (v.  8),  but  by 
"  God's  gift."  He  is  distinguished  also  from  the  "rich"  man  (ch.  6. 
2),  in  having  received  by  God's  gift,  not  only  "  wealth,"  but  also 
"  power  to  eat  thereof,"  which  that  one  has  not.  "  To  take  his  por- 
tion "  limits  him  to  the  lawful  use  of  wealth,  not  keeping  back  from 
God  His  portion,  while  enjoying  his  own.  20.  He  will  not  remember 
much  (looking  back  with  disappointment,  as  the  ungodly  do  (ch.  2. 
11),  on  the  days  of  his  life,  answereth  ...  in  the  joy  —  God  ans- 
wers his  prayers  in  giving  him  "power"  to  enjoy  his  blessings, 
Gesenius  and  Vulgate  translate,  "  For  God  (so)  occupies  him  with 
joy,"  etc.,  that  he  thinks  not  much  of  the  shortness  and  sorrows  of 
life.  Holden,  "  Though  God  gives  not  much  (as  to  real  enjoyment)* 
yet  he  remembers  (with  thankfulness)  the  days  ;  for  (he  knows)  God 
exercises  him  by  the  joy,"  etc.  (tries  him  by  prosperity),  so  Margin,  but 
English  Version  is  simplest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-12.  I.  common — or,  else  more  lit.,  great  upon  man,  falls 
heavily  upon  man.  2.  for  his  SOUl  — i.e.,  his  enjoyment.  God  giveth 
him  not  power  to  eat  —  this  distinguishes  him  from  the  "  rich  *  man 
in  ch.  5.  19.  "  God  hath  given  "  distinguishes  him  also  from  the  man 
who  got  his  wealth  by  M  oppression  "  (ch.  5,  8,  10).  stranger  — 
those  not  akin,  nay,  even  hostile  to  him  (Jeremiah,  51.  51  ;  Lamenta- 
tions, 5.  2;  Hosea,  7.  9).  He  seems  to  have  it  in  his  "  power"  to  do 
as  he  will  with  his  wealth,  but  an  unseen  power  gives  him  up  to 
his  own  avarice :  God  wills  that  he  should  toil  for  "  a  stranger  "  (ch. 
2.  26),  who  has  found  favour  in  God's  sight.  3.  Even  if  a  man  (of 
this  character)  have  very  many  (equivalent  to  "a  hundred,"  2  Kings, 
10.  1)  children,  and  not  have  a  "  stranger  as  his  heir  (v.  2),  and  live 
long  ("  days  of  years  "  express  the  brevity  of  life  at  its  best,  Genesis, 
47.  9),  yet  enjoy  no  real  "  good  "•  in  life,  and  lie  unhonored,  without 
"burial"  at  death  (2  Kings,  9.  26,  35)  the  embryo  is  better  than  he. 
In  the  East,  to  be  without  burial  is  the  greatest  degradation.  "  Bet- 
ter the  fruit  that  drops  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe,  than  that  left  to 
hang  on  till  rotten."  [Henry.]  4.  he  —  rather  it,  "  the  untimely 
birth."  So  "  its"  not  "  his  name."  with  Vanity  —  to  no  purpose  ;  a 
type  of  the  driftless  existence  of  him  who  make  riches  the  chief  good. 
darkness — of  the  abortive :  a  type  of  the  unhonoured  death  and 
dark  future  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  avaricious.  5.  this — yet  "  it 
has  more  rest,  than "  the  toiling  gloomy  miser.  6.  If  the  miser's 
length  of  "life"  be  thought  to  raise  him  above  the  abortive,  Solo- 
mon answers,  long  life,  without  enjoying  real  good,  is  but  lengthened 
misery,  and  riches  cannot  exempt  him  from  going  whither  "  all  go." 
He  is  fit  neither  for  life,  nor  death,  nor  eternity.  7.  man  —  rather, 
"  the  man,"  viz.,  the  miser  (v.  3-6).  For  not  all  men  labour  for  the 
mouth,  i.e.,  for  selfish  gratification,  appctflto  —  llcbreto,  the  soul. 
The  insatiability  of  the  desire  prevents  that  which  is  the  only  cnv.. 
proposed  in  toils,  viz.,  self-gratification  ;  "  tho  r.ian  "  thus  gets  no 
"good"  out  of  his  wealth  (^.3).  8.  For —  However.  [Maurer,] 
The  "  for  "  means  (in  contrast  to  the  insatiability  of  the  oiser),  i?or 
what  else  is  the  advantage  which  the  wise  man  hath  above  the  fool? 
What  (advantage,  i.e.,  superiority  above  him  who  knows  not  how  to 
walk  upright)  hath  the  poor  ivho  knoweth  to  walk  before  the  living?  i.c> 
to  use  and  enjoy  life  aright  (ch.  5.  18,  19),  a  cheerful,  thankful,  godly! 
"walk"  (Psalm  116.  9).  9.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v.  0.  This  is| 
the  advantage  :  "  Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  (the  wise  man's  godly1 
enjoyment  of  present  seen  blessings),  than  the  (foolV  wandering  lit.,* 
laalking,  (Psalm  73.  9)  of  the  desire,"  i.e.,  vague,  insatiable  desires 
for  what  he  has  not  (v.  7  ;  Hebrews,  13.  5).  this  —  restless  wandering 
of  desire,  and  not  enjoying  contentedly  the  present  (1  Timothy,  6. 
6,  8). 

10.  Part  II.  here  begins.     Since  man's  toils  are  vain,  what  is  the 

shief  good?  (v.  12.)      The  answer  is  contained    in   the  rest  of  the 

.  book.     "  That    which   hath   been    (man's    various   circumstances)    is 
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named  already  (not  only  has  existed  (ch.  i.  9 ;  3. 15),  but  has  received 
it  just  name  'vanity,'  long  ago),  and  it  is  known  that  it  (vanity)  is 
man  "  (Hebrew,  Adam,  equivalent  to  man  "  of  red  dust,"  as  his  Crea- 
tor appropriately  named  him  from  his  frailty),  neither  may  he 
Contend,  etc.  —  (Romans,  9.  20).  11.  "Seeing"  that  man  cannot 
escape  from  the  "  vanity,"  which  by  God's  "  mighty"  will  is  inherent 
in  earthly  things,  and  cannot  call  in  question  God's  wisdom  in 
these  dispensations  (equivalent  to,  "  contend,"  etc.),  "  what  is  man 
the  better "  of  these  vain  things,  as  regards  the  chief  good  ?  None 
whatever.  12.  For  who  knoweth,  etc. — The  ungodly  know  not  what 
-3  really  "good"  during  life,  nor  "what  shall  be  after  them,"  i.e., 
what  will  be  the  event  of  their  undertakings  (ch.  3.  22  ;  8.  7).  The 
godly  might  be  tempted  to  "  contend  with  God  "  (v.  10),  as  to  His 
dispensations  ;  but  they  cannot  fully  know  the  wise  purposes  served 
by  them  now  and  hereafter.  Their  sufferings  from  the  oppressors  are 
more  really  good  for  them  than  cloudless  prosperity  ;  sinners  are 
being  allowed  to  fill  up  their  measure  of  guilt.  Retribution  in  part 
vindicates  God's  ways  even  now.  The  judgment  shall  make  all  clear. 
In  ch.  7  he  states  what  is  good,  in  answer  to  this  verse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-29.  1.  (See  note,  ch.  6.  12).  name — character  ;  a  goodly 
mind  and  life ;  not  mere  reputation  with  man,  but  what  a  man  is  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  with  whom  the  name  and  reality  are  one  thing 
(Isaiah,  9.  6).  This  alone  is  "good,"  whilst  all  else  is  "vanity,"  when 
made  the  chief  end.  ointmont — used  lavishly  at  costly  banquets,  and 
peculiarly  refreshing  in  the  sultry  East.  The  Hebrew  for  name  and 
for  ointment,  have  a  happy  paronomasia,  Skeem,  Shemen.  "  Oint- 
ment" h  fragrant  only  in  the  place  where  the  person  is  whose  h^ad 
and  garment  are  scented,  and  only  for  a  time.  The  "name"  given  by 
God  to  His  child  (Revelation,  3.  12),  is  forever,  and  in  all  lands.  So 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  received  an  everlasting  name  from 
Jesus  Christ,  in  reward  for  her  precious  ointment  (Isaiah,  56.  5  ;  Mark, 
14,  3-9).  Jesus  Christ  Himself  hath  such  a  name,  as  the  Messiah, 
equivalent  to  Anointed  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.  3).  and  the  day  of 
[His]  death,  etc. — not  a  general  censure  upon  God  for  creating  man  ; 
but,  connected  with  the  previous  clause,  death  is  to  him,  who  hath  a 
godly  name,  "  better  "  than  the  day  of  his  birth :  "  far  better,"  as 
Philippians,  1.  23,  hath  it.  2.  Proving  that  is  not  a  sensual  enjoy- 
ment of  earthly  goods,  which  is  meant  in  ch.  3.  13 ;  5.  18.  A  thank- 
ful use  of  these  is  right,  but  frequent  feasting  Solomon  had  found 
dangerous  to  piety  in  his  own  case.  So  Job's  fear  (ch.  1.  4.  5).  The 
house  of  feasting  often  shuts  out  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity.  The 
sight  of  the  dead  in  the  "  house  of  mourning"  causes  "  the  living"  to 
think  of  their  own  "  end."  3.  Sorrow — Such  as  arises  from  serious 
thoughts  of  eternity,  laughter  —  reckless  mirth  (ch.  2.  2).  by  the 
adness  .  .  .  better — (Psalm  126.  5.  6  ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  17  :  Hebrews, 
\2.  10.  11).     Maurer  translates,  '  In  sadness  of  countenance  there  is 
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(may  be)  a  good  {cheerful)  heart."  So  Hebrew,  for  "  good,"  equivalent 
to  cheerful  (ch.  n.  9)  ;  but  the  parallel  clause  supports  English  Ver- 
sion. 5.  (Psalm  141.  4.  5).  Godly  reproof  offends  the  flesh,  but  bene- 
fits the  spirit.  Fools'  songs  in  the  house  of  mirth  please  the  flesh, 
but  injure  the  soul.  6.  The  "crackling"  answers  to  the  ioud  merri- 
ment of  fools.  It  is  the  very  fire  consuming  them  which  produces 
the  seeming  merry  noise  (Joel,  2.  5).  Their  light  soon  goes  out  in  the 
black  darkness.  There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the  Hebrew,  Sirim 
(thorns),  Sir  (pot).  The  wicked  are  often  compared  to  "  thorns  "  (2 
Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Nahum,  I.  10).  Dried  cow  dung  was  the  common 
fuel  in  Palestine  ;  its  slowness  in  burning  makes  the  quickness  of 
a  fire  of  thorns  the  more  graphic,  as  an  image  of  the  sudden  end 
of  fools  (Psalm  118.  12).  7.  Oppression — recurring  to  the  idea  (ch.  3. 
16;  5.  8).  Its  connection  with  v.  4-6  is,  the  sight  of  "oppression" 
perpetrated  by  "  fools  "  might  tempt  the  "  wise  "  to  call  in  question 
God's  dispensations,  and  imitate  the  folly  (equivalent  to  "  madness  "  ) 
described  {v.  5,  6).  Weiss,  for  "  oppression,"  translates  "  distraction," 
produced  by  merriment.  But  ch.  5.  8,  favours  English  Version,  a  gift 
i.e.,  the  sight  of  bribery  in  "places  of  judgment"  (ch.  3.  16),  might 
cause  the  wise  to  lose  their  wisdom  (equivalent  to  "  heart"),  (Job,  12. 
6 ;  21.  6,  7  ;  24.  1,  etc.).  This  suits  the  parallelism  better  than  "  a 
heart  of  gifts,"  a  benevolent  heart,  as  Weiss.  8.  connected  with  v. 
7.  Let  the  "  wise  "  wait  for  "  the  end,"  and  the  "  oppressions,"  which 
now  (in  "  the  beginning  " )  perplex  their  faith,  will  be  found  by  God's 
working  to  be  overruled  to  their  good.  "  Tribulation  worketh 
patience  "  (Romans,  5.  3),  which  is  infinitely  better  than  "  the  proud 
spirit,"  that  prosperity  might  have  generated  in  them,  as  it  has  in  fools 
(Psalm  73.  2,  3.  12-14,  17-26  ;  James,  5.  11).  9.  angry — impatient  at 
adversity  befalling  thee,  as  Job  was  (ch.  5.  2  ;  Proverbs,  12.  16).  10. 
Do  not  call  in  question  God's  ways  in  making  thy  former  days  better 
than  thy  present,  as  Job  did  (ch.  29.  2-5).  The  very  putting  of  the 
question  argues  that  heavenly  "  wisdom  "  {Margin)  is  not  as  much  as 
it  ought  made  the  chief  good  with  thee.  II.  Rather,  "Wisdom,  as 
compared  with  an  inheritance,  is  good,"  i.e.,  is  as  good  as  an  inherit- 
ance :  "  yea,  better  {lit.,  and  a  prof  t)  to  them  that  see  the  sun  "  {i.e., 
the  living,  ch.  II.  7  ;  Job,  3.  16  ;  Psalm  49.  19).  12.  Lit.,  (To  be)  in 
{i.e.,  under)  the  shadow  (Isaiah,  30.  2)  of  wisdom  (is  the  same  as  to  be) 
in  (under)  the  shadow  of  money  ;  wisdom  no  less  shields  one  from  the 
ills  of  life,  than  money  does,  is,  that — rather,  "  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  wisdom  giveth  life,"  i.e.,  life  in  the  highest  sense,  here 
and  hereafter  (Proverbs,  3.  18  ;  John,  17.  3  ;  2  Peter,  1.  3).  Wisdom) 
(religion)  cannot  be  lost,  as  money  can.  It  shields  one  in  adversity,  asl 
well  as  prosperity;  money,  only  in  prosperity.  The  question  in  v. 
10  implies  a  want  of  it.  13.  Consider  as  to  Gods  work,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  his  dispensations  :  for  who  can,  etc.,  straight  .  .  . 
Crooked — man  cannot  amend  what  God  wills  to  be  "  wanting  "  and 
"adverse"  (ch.  1.  15;  Job,  12.  14).  14.  consider  —  resumed  from 
v.  13.  "Consider,"  i.e.,  regard  it  as  "  the  work  of  God  ;"  for  "God 
has  made  {Hebrexu,  for  '  set')  this  (adversity)  also  as  well  as  the  other" 
(prosperity).  "  Adversity"  is  one  of  the  things  which  "  God  has  made 
crooked,"  and  which  man  cannot  "  make  straight."     He  ought  there  - 
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fore  to  be  "  patient "  {v.  8).  after  him — equivalent  to,  "  that  man 
may  not  find  anything  (to  blame)  after  God  "  {i.e.,  after  "  considering 
God's  work,"  v.  13).  Vulgate  and  Syriac  "  against  Him  "  (cf.  v.  10  ; 
Romans,  3.  4).  15.  An  objection  entertained  by  Solomon  "in  the 
days  of  his  vanity"  (apostasy)  (ch.  8,  14  ;  Job,  21.  7).  just  .  .  .  per- 
isheth — (1  Kings,  21.  13).  Temporal  not  eternal  death  (John,  10.  28). 
But  see  note,  v.  16  ;  "just"  is  probably  a  self -justiciary,  wicked  .  .  . 
prolongeth — see  the  antidote  to  the  abuse  of  this  statement,  in  ch.  8. 
12.  16.  Holden  makes  v.  16  the  scoffing  inference  of  the  objector, 
and  v.  17  the  answer  of  Solomon  now  repentant.  So  (1  Corinthians, 
15.  32)  the  skeptic's  objection  ;  {v.  33)  the  answer.  However,  "Be 
not  righteous  over  much,"  may  be  taken  as  Solomon's  words,  forbid- 
ding a  self-made  righteousness  of  outward  performances,  which  would 
wrest  salvation  from  God,  instead  of  receiving  it  as  the  gift  of  His 
grace.  It  is  fanatical,  Pharisaical  righteousness  separated  from  God  ; 
for  the  "  fear  of  God  "  is  in  antithesis  to  it  (v.  18  ;  ch.  5.  3,  7  ;  Matthew, 
6.  1-7  59.  14 ;  23.  23,  24  ;  Romans,  10.  3  ;  1  Timothy,  4.  3).  over 
wise — (Job,  11.  12;  Romans,  12.  3,  16),  presumptuously  self-sufficient, 
as  if  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  divine  truth,  destroy  thyself — 
expose  thyself  to  needless  persecution,  austerities,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  ;  hence  to  an  untimely  death.  "  Destroy  thyself"  answers  to 
"perisheth"  (v.  15),  "  righteous  over  much,"  to  "  a  just  man."  There- 
fore, in  v.  15,  it  is  a  self -justiciary,  not  a  truly  righteous  man,  that  is 
meant.  17.  over  much  wicked — so  worded,  to  answer  to  "righteous 
over  much?  For  if  not  taken  thus,  it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  we 
may  be  wicked  a  little.  "Wicked"  refers  to  "wicked  man"  (v.  15); 
"  die  before  thy  time,"  to  "  prolongeth  hie  life,"  antithetically.  There 
may  be  a  wicked  man  spared  to  "  live  long,"  owing  to  his  avoiding 
gross  excesses  (v.  15).  Solomon  says,  therefore,  Be  not  so  foolish 
(answering  antithetically  to  "  over  wise,"  v.  16),  as  to  run  to  such 
excess  of  riot,  that  God  will  be  provoked  to  cut  off  prematurely  thy 
day  of  grace  (Romans,  2.  5).  The  precept  is  addressed  to  a  sinner. 
Beware  of  aggravating  thy  sin,  so  as  to  make  thy  case  desperate.  It 
refers  to  the  days  of  Solomon's  "  vanity"  (apostacy,  v.  15),  when  only 
such  a  precept  would  be  applicable.  By  Litotes  it  includes,  "  Be 
not  wicked  at  all."  18.  this  .  .  .  this — the  two  opposite  excesses  {v.  16, 
17),  fanatical,  self-wise   righteousness,   and  presumptuous  foolhardy 

wickedness,  he  that  feareth  God  shall  come  forth  of  them  all- 
shall  escape  all  such  extremes  (Proverbs,  3.  7).  19.  Hebrew,  "  The 
wisdom,"  i.e,  the  true  wisdom,  religion  (2  Timothy,  3.  15).  than  ten 
mighty — i.e.,  able  and  valiant  generals  {v.  12  ;  ch.  9.  13-18  ;  Proverbs, 
21.  22;  24.  5).  These  "watchmen  wake  in  vain,  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city"  (Psalm  127.  1).  20.  Referring  to  v.  16.  Be  not  self- 
righteous,  seek  not  to  make  thyself  i(just"  before  God,  by  a  super- 
abundance of  self-imposed  performances  ;  "  for  true  '  wisdom '  or 
'righteousness,'  shows  that  there  is  not  a  just  man,"  etc.  21.  As 
therefore  thou  being  far  from  perfectly  "  just "  thyself,  hast  much  to 
be  forgiven  by  God,  do  not  take  too  strict  accounts,  as  the  self-right- 
eous do  (v.  16  ;  Luke,  18.  9,  11),  and  thereby  shorten  their  lives  (v.  15, 
16),  of  words  spoken  against  thee  by  others,  ex.  gr.,  thy  servant : 
Thou  art  their  "fellow-servant"  before  God  (Matthew,  18,  32-35). 
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22.  (i  Kings,  2.  44).  23.  All  this — Resuming  the  "  all"  in  v.  15  ;  v. 
15-22,  is,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  his  dearly-bought  experience  in  the 
days  of  his  "vanity."  I  will  be  wise — I  tried  to  "be  wise,"  inde- 
pendently of  God.  But  true  wisdom  was  then  "  far  from  him,"  in  spite 
of  his  human  wisdom  which  he  retained  by  God's  gift.  So  "  over  wise  " 
(v.  16).  24.  That  .  .  .  far  Off  .  .  .  deep — True  wisdom  is  so  when 
sought  independently  of  "fear  of  God"  (v.  18  ;  Deuteronomy,  30.  12, 
13;  Job,  11.  7,  8;  28.  12-20,  28;  Psalm  64.  6;  Romans,  10.  6,  7). 

25.  Lit.,  I  turned  myself  and  mine  heart  to.  A  phrase  peculiar  to 
Ecclesiastes,  and  appropriate  to  the  penitent  turning  back  to  com- 
mune zvith  his  heart  on  his  past  life,  wickedness  Of  folly — he  is  now 
a  step  further  on  the  path  of  penitence  than  ch.  I.  17  ;  2.  12,  where 
"  folly  "  is  put  without  "  wickedness  "  prefixed.  reason — rather,  the 
right  estimation  of  things.  HOLDEN  translates,  also  "  foolishness  {i.e., 
sinful  folly,  answering  to  '  wickedness '  in  the  parallel)  of  madness," 
i.e.,  of  man's  mad  pursuits.  26.  "  I  find  "  that,  of  all  my  sinful  follies, 
none  has  been  so  ruinous  a  snare  in  seducing  me  from  God,  as  idola- 
trous women  (1  Kings,  II.  3,  4;  Proverbs,  5.  3,  4  ;  22.  14).  As 
"  God's  favour  is  better  than  life,"  she  who  seduces  from  God  is  more 
"  bitter  than  death."  whoso  pleaseth  God — as  Joseph  (Genesis,  39. 
2,  3,  9).  It  is  God's  grace  alone  that  keeps  any  from  falling.  27.  this 
— viz.  what  follows  in  v.  28.  counting  one  by  One — by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another.  [Holden  and  Maurer.]  account  —  a  right 
estimate.  But  in  v.  28  more  favours  Gesenius,  "  Considering  women 
one  by  one."  23.  Rather,  referring  to  his  past  experience,  "  Which  my 
soul  sought  further,  but  I  found  not."  one  man — i.e.,  worthy  of  the 
name,  "  man,"  "  upright :  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  my 
courtiers  (Job,  33.  23  ;  Psalm  12.  1).  Jesus  Christ  alone  of  men  fully 
realises  the  perfect  ideal  of  "  man."  "  Chiefest  among  ten  thousand  " 
(Song  of  Solomon,  5.  10).  ^,0 perfect  "woman  "  has  ever  existed,  not 
even  the  Virgin  Mary.  Solomon,  in  the  word  "  thousand,"  alludes  to 
his  300  wives  and  700  concubines.  Among  these  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  should  find  the  fidelity  which  one  true  wife  pays  to  one  hus- 
band. Connected  with  v.  26,  not  an  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  sex,  as  Proverbs,  12.  4;  31.  10,  etc.,  prove.  29.  The  "only" 
way  of  accounting  for  the  scarcity  of  even  comparatively  upright  men 
and  women  is  that,  whereas  God  made  man  upright,  they  (men)  have, 
etc.  The  only  account  to  be  "  found  "  of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  great 
mystery  of  theology,  is  that  given  in  Holy  Writ  (Genesis,  2.  3). 
Among  man's  "  inventions  "  was  the  one  especially  referred  to  in  v. 

26,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  Solomon  experienced,  the  breaking  of, 
God's  primeval  marriage  law,  joining  one  man  to  one  woman  (Matthew) 
19.  4,  5,  6).  "  Man  "  is  singular,  viz.,  Adam  ;  "  they,"  plural,  Adam,- 
Eve,  and  their  posterity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-17.  1.  Praise  of  true  wisdom  continued  (ch.  7.  II,  etc). 
"  Who"  is  to  be  accounted  "equal  to  the  wise  man?"  "  Who  (like 
him)  knoweth  the  interpretation  "  of  God's  providences  (ex.  gr.,  ch. 
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7.  8,  13,  14),  and  God's  word,  (ex.gr.,  ch.  7.  29,  note  ;  Proverbs,  I.  6). 
face  to  Shine  —  (ch.  7.  14;  Acts,  6.  15.)  A  sunny  countenance,  the 
reflection  of  a  tranquil  conscience  and  a  serene  mind.  Communion 
with  God  gives  it  (Exodus,  34.  29,  30).  boldness  —  austerity,  changed 

—  into  a  benign  expression  by  true  wisdom  (religion)  (James,  3.  17). 
Maurer  translates,  "  The  shining  (brightness)  of  his  face  is  doubled" 
arguing  that  the  Hebrew  noun  for  "  boldness  "  is  never  used  in  a  bad 
sense  (Proverbs,  4.  18).  Or  as  Margin,  strength  (ch.  7.  19  ;  Isaiah,  40. 
31  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  18).  But  the  adjective  is  used  in  a  bad  sense 
Deuteronomy,  28.  50).  2.  the  king's  —  Jehovah,  peculiarly  the  king 
of  Israel  in  the  theocracy  ;  v.  3,  4,  prove  it  is  not  the  earthly  king  who 
is  meant,  the  oath  of  God  —  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Abraham  and  renewed  with  David ;  Solomon  remembered  Psalm  89. 
35,  "  I  have  sworn,"  etc.  (v.  36),  and  the  penalties  if  David's  children 
should  forsake  it  (v.  30-32) ;  inflicted  on  Solomon  himself ;  yet  God 
not  M  utterly"  forsaking  him  (v.  33,  34).  3.  hasty  —  rather,  "  Be  not 
terror-struck,  so  as  to  go  out  of  His  sight."  Slavishly  "  terror-struck" 
is  characteristic  of  the  sinner's  feeling  toward  God  :  he  vainly  tries  to 
flee  out  of  His  sight  (Psalm  139.  7)  ;  opposed  to  the  "  shining  face"  of 
filial  confidence  (v.  1  ;  John,  8.  33-36  ;  Romans,  8.  2  ;  1  John,  4.  18). 
Stand  not  —  persist  not.  for  he  doeth — God  inflicts  what  punish- 
ment He  pleases  on  persistent  sinners  (Job,  23.  13;  Psalm  115.  3). 
True  of  none  save  God.  4.  God's  very  "  word  "  is  "  power."  So  the 
Gospel  word  (Romans,  1.   16  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12).     who  may  say,  etc. 

—  (Job,  9.  12  ;  33.  13  ;  Isaiah,  45.  9  ;  Daniel,  4.  35).  Scripture  does 
not  ascribe  such  arbitrary  power  to  earthly  kings.  5.  feel  —  experi- 
ence, time  —  the  neglect  of  the  right  "times"  causes  much  of  the 
sinful  folly  of  the  spiritually  unwise  (ch.  3.  1-11).  judgment  —  the 
right  manner.  [Holden.]  But  as  God's  future  "judgment"  is  con- 
nected with  the  "  time  for  every  purpose"  in  ch.  3.  17,  so  it  is  here. 
The  punishment  of  persistent  sinners  (v.  3)  suggests  it.  The  wise 
man  realizes  the  fact,  that  as  there  is  a  fit  "  time"  for  every  purpose, 
so  for  the  "judgment."  This  thought  cheers  him  in  adversity  (ch.  7. 
14;  8.  1).  therefore  the  misery,  etc.  —  because  the  foolish  sinner 
does  not  think  of  the  right  "times"  and  the  "  judgment."  7.  he — ' 
the  sinner,  by  neglecting  times  (ex.  gr.  "  the  accepted  time  and  the  day 
of  salvation,"  2  Corinthians,  6.  2),  is  taken  by  surprise  by  the  judg- 
ment (ch.  3.  22  ;  6.  12  ;  9.  12).  The  godly  wise  accept  the  due  times 
of  things  (ch.  3.  1),  and  so,  looking  for  the  judgment,  are  not  taken 
by  surprise,  though  not  knowing  the  precise  "when"  (1  Thessaloni- 
ans,  5.2-4);  they  "know  the  time"  to  all  saving  purposes  (Romans, 
13.  11).  8.  spirit—  breath  of  life  (ch.  3.  19),  as  the  words  following 
require.  Not  "  wind,"  as  Weiss  thinks  (Proverbs,  30.  4).  This  verse 
naturally  follows  the  subject  of  "times"  and  "judgment"  (v.  6.  7). 
discharge  —  alluding  to  the  liability  to  military  service  of  all  above 
twenty  years  old  (Numbers,  I.  3),  yet  many  were  exempted  (Deuter- 
onomy, 20.  5-8)  But  in  that  war  (death)  there  is  no  exemption. 
those  .  .  .  given  to  it  —  /*/.,  the  master  of  it.  Wickedness  can  get 
money  for  the  sinner,  but  cannot  deliver  him  from  the  death  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  is  its  penalty  (Isaiah,  28.  15,  18).     9.  his  Own  hurt 

—  the  tyrannical  "  ruler  hurts"  not  merely  his  subjects,  but  himself; 
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so  Rehoboam  (i  Kings,  12.)  ;  but  the  "time"  of  "hurt"  chiefly  re- 
fers to  eternal  ruin,  incurred  by  "  wickedness,"  at  "  the  day  of  death  " 
(v.  8),  and  the  "  time  "  of  "  judgment  "  (v.  6  ;  Proverbs,  8.  38).  10. 
the  Wicked — viz.,  rulers  (v.  9).  buried  —  with  funereal  pomp  by 
man,  though  little  meriting  it  (Jeremiah,  22.  19)  ;  but  this  only  formed 
the  more  awful  contrast  to  the  death  temporal  and  eternal  inflicted  by 

God  (Luke,  16.  22,  23).     come  and  gone  from  the  place  of  the 

holy  —  went  to  and  came  from  the  place  of  judicature,  where  they  sat  as 
Gods  representatives  (Psalm,  82.  1-6),  with  pomp.  [Holden.]  Weiss 
translates,  "  Buried  and  gone  (utterly),  even  from  the  holy  place  they 
departed."  As  Joab,  by  Solomon's  command,  was  sent  to  the  grave 
from  the  "  holy  place  "  in  the  temple,  which  was  not  a  sanctuary  to 
murderers  (Exodus,  21.  14  ;  1  Kings,  2.  28,  31).  The  use  of  the  very 
word  "  bury"  there  makes  this  view  likely  ;  still  "  who  had  come  and 
gone  "  may  be  retained.  Joab  came  to  the  altar,  but  had  to  go  from 
it  ;  so  the  "  wicked  rulers  "  {v.  9),  (including  High  priests)  came  to, 
and  went  from,  the  temple,  on  occasions  of  solemn  worship,  but  did 
not  thereby  escape  their  doom,  forgotten  —  (Proverbs,  10.  7).  n. 
The  reason  why  the  wicked  persevere  in  sin  ,  God's  delay  in  judg- 
ment (Matthew,  24.  48-51;  2  Peter,  3.  8,  9).  "They  see  not  the 
smoke  of  the  pit,  therefore  thej  dread  not  the  fire."  [South.] 
(Psalm  55.  19).  Joab's  escape  from  the  punishment  of  his  murder  of 
Abner,  so  far  from  "  leading  him  to  repentance,"  as  it  ought  (Ro- 
mans, 2.  4),  led  him  to  the  additional  murder  of  Amasa.  12.  He  says 
this,  lest  the  sinner  should  abuse  the  statement  (ch.  7.  15).  "A  wicked 
man  prolongeth  his  life."  before  him  —  lit.,  at  His  presence;  rever- 
ently serve  Him,  realising  His  continual  presence.  13.  neither  Shald 
he  prolong  —  not  a  contradiction  to  v.  12.  The  "  prolonging  "  of  his 
days  there  is  only  seeming,  not  real.  Taking  into  account  his  eternal 
existence,  his  present  days,  however  seemingly  long,  are  really  short. 
God's  delay  (v.  n)  exists  only  in  man's  short-sighted  view.  It  gives 
scope  to  the  sinner  to  repent,  or  else  to  fill  up  his  full  measure  of 
guilt ;  and  so,  in  either  case,  tends  to  the  final  vindication  of  God's 
ways.  It  gives  exercise  to  the  faith,  patience  and  perseverance  of 
saints,  shadow  —  (ch.  6.  12 ;  Job,  8.  9).  14.  An  objection  is  here 
started  (entertained  by  Solomon  in  this  apostasy),  as  in  ch.  3.  16  ;  7. 
15,  to  the  truth  of  retributive  justice,  from  the  fact  of  the  just  and 
the  wicked  not  now  receiving  always  according  to  their  respective 
deserts  ;  a  cavil,  which  would  seem  the  more  weighty  to  men  living 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  temporal  sanctions.  The  objector  adds, 
as  Solomon  had  said,  that  the  worldling's  pursuits  are  "vanity"  (v. 
10),  "  I  say  (no  '  said  ')  this  also  is  vanity.  Then  I  commend  mirth," 
etc.  [Holden.]  V,  14,  15,  may,  however,  be  explained  as  teaching 
a  cheerful,  thankful  use  of  God's  gifts  "  under  the  sun,"  i.e.,  not  mak- 
ing them  the  chief  good,  as  sensualists  do,  which  ch.  2.  2 ;  7.  2,  for- 
bid ;  but  in  "  the  fear  of  God,"  as  ch.  3,  12  ;  5.  18  ;  7.  18  ;  9.  7.  op- 
posed to  the  abstinence  of  the  self-righteous  ascetic  (ch.  7.  16),  and  of 
the  miser  (ch.  5.  17).  15.  no  better  thing,  etc — viz.,  for  the  "just" 
man,  whose  chief  good  is  religion,  not  for  the  worldly,  abide  —  He- 
brew, adhere  ;  not  for  ever,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  good  to  be  enjoyed 
from  earthly  labours  (equivalent  to   "  of  his  labour  the  days  of  his 
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life.")  Still,  the  language  resembles  the  sceptical  precept  (i  Corin- 
thians, 15.  32),  introduced  only  to  be  refuted  ;  and  "  abide  "  is  too 
strong  language,  perhaps,  for  a  religious  man  to  apply  to  "  eating  " 
and  "mirth."  16.  Reply  to  v.  14,  15,  When  I  applied  myself  to 
observe  man's  toils  after  happiness  (some  of  them  so  incessant  as  not  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  "  sleep.")  then  (v.  17,  the  apodosis)  I  saw 
that  "man  cannot  find  out  (the  reason  of)  God's  inscrutable  dealings 
with  the  "just"  and  with  the  "wicked"  here  {v.  14  ;  ch.  3.  11  ;  Job, 
5.  9 ;  Romans,  n.  33)  ;  his  duty  is  to  acquiesce  in  them  as  good,  be- 
cause they  arc  God's,  though  he  sees  not  all  the  reasons  for  them 
(Psalm  73.  16).  It  is  enough  to  know  "  the  righteous  are  in  God's 
hand "  (ch.  9.  1).  "  Over  wise  "  (ch.  7.  16),  z.e.f  Speculations  above 
what  is  written  are  vain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-18.  1.  declare  —  rather,  explore,  the  result  of  my  exploring 
is  this,  that  "  the  righteous,  etc.,  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  No  man 
knoweth  either  the  love  or  hatred  (pf  God  to  them)  by  all  that  is  be- 
fore them,"  i.e.,  by  what  is  outwardly  seen  in  His  present  dealings  (ch. 
8.  14,  17).  However,  from  the  sense  of  the  same  words,  in  v.  6,  "  love 
and  hatred  "  seem  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  wicked  towards  the  right- 
eous, whereby  they  caused  to  the  latter  comfort  or  sorrow.  Translate, 
"  Even  the  love  and  hatred  "  (exhibited  towards  the  righteous,  are  in 
God's  hand)  (Psalm  76.  10 ;  Proverbs,  16.  7).  "  No  man  knoweth  all 
that  is  before  them."  2.  All  things  .  .  .  alike  —  not  universally;  but 
as  to  death.  V.  2-10  are  made  by  Holden  the  objection  of  a  sceptical 
sensualist.  However,  they  may  be  explained  as  Solomon's  language. 
He  repeats  the  sentiment  already  implied  in  ch.  2.  14  ;  3.  20 ;  8.  14. 
One  event  —  not  eternally ;  but  death  is  common  to  all.  good  — 
morally,  clean — ceremonially,  sacrificeth  —  alike  to  Josiah  who 
sacrificed  to  God,  and  to  Ahab  who  made  sacrifice  to  Him  cease. 
Sweareth  —  rashly  and  falsely.  3.  Translate,  "  There  is  an  evil 
above  all  (evils)  that  are  done,"  etc.,  viz.,  that  not  only  "  there  is  one 
event  to  all,"  but  " also  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men"  makes  this 
fact  a  reason  for  "  madly "  persisting  in  "  evil  while  they  live,  and 
after  that,"  etc.,  sin  is  "madness."  the  dead  —  (Proverbs,  2.  18  ;  9. 
18).  4.  For  —  rather  Nevertheless.  English  Version  rightly  reads  as 
the  Margin,  Hebreiv,  "  that  is  joined,"  instead  of  the  text,  "who  is  to 
be  chosen  ?"  hope  —  not  of  mere  temporal  good  (Job,  14.  7)  ;  but  of 
yet  repenting  and  being  saved,  dog  —  metaphor  for  the  vilest  persons 
(1  Samuel,  24.  14).  lion  —  the  noblest  of  animals  (Proverbs,  30.  30). 
better  —  as  to  hope  of  salvation  ;  the  noblest  who  die  unconverted 
have  no  hope  ;  the  vilest,  so  long  as  they  have  life,  have  hope.  5. 
know  that  they  Shall  die  —  and  may  thereby  be  led  "so  to  number 
their  days,  that  they  may  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom"  (ch.  7.  1-4; 
Psalm  90.  12).  dead  know  not  anything  —  i.e.,  so  far  as  their  bodily 
senses  and  ivorldly  affairs  are  concerned  (Job,  14.  21  ;  Isaiah,  63.  16) ; 
also,  they  know  no  door  of  repentance  open  to  them,  such  as  is  to  all 
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on  earth,  neither  .  .  .  reward  —  no  advantage  from  their  worldly 
labours  (ch.  2.  18-22  ;  4.  9).  memory  —  not  of  the  righteous  (Psalm 
112.  6  ;  Malachi,  3.  16),  but  the  wicked,  who  with  all  the  pains  to  per- 
petuate  their  names  (Psalm  49.  11)  are  soon  "forgotten  "  (ch.  8.  10). 
6.  love,  and  .  .  .  hatred,  etc.  —  (referring  to  v.  1,  where  see  the  note). 
Not  that  these  cease  in  a  future  world  absolutely  (Ezekiel,  32.  27 ; 
Revelation,  22.  11) ;  but  as  the  end  of  this  verse  shows,  relatively  to 
persons  and  things  in  this  world.  Man's  love  and  hatred  can  no 
longer  be  exercised  for  good  or  evil  in  the  same  way  as  here  ;  but  the 
fruits  of  them  remain.  What  he  is  found  at  death,  he  remains  for 
ever.  "  Envy,"  too,  marks  the  wicked  as  referred  to,  since  it  was 
therewith  that  they  assailed  the  righteous  (v.  I  note),  portion  —  their 
"portion"  was  "in  this  life"  (Psalm  17.  14),  that  they  now  "cannot 
have  any  more."  7.  Addressed  to  the  "  righteous  wise,"  spoken  of  in 
v.  I.  Being  "  in  the  hand  of  God,"  who  now  accepteth  "  thy  works  " 
in  His  service,  as  He  has  previously  accepted  thy  person  (Genesis.  4. 
4),  thou  mayest  "  eat,  etc.,  with  a  cheerful  (not  sensually  'merry') 
heart"  (ch.  3.  13;  5.  18;  Acts,  2.46.)  8.  white  —  in  token  of  joy 
(Isaiah,  61.  3).  Solomon  was  clad  in  white  (Josephus,  Antiquities 
viii.  7,  3)  ;  hence  his  attire  is  compared  to  the  "  lilies"  (Matthew,  6. 
29),  typical  of  the  spotless  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
redeemed  shall  wear  (Revelation,  3.  18;  7.  14).  ointment — (Psalm 
23.  5),  opposed  to  a  gloomy  exterior  (2  Samuel,  14.  2  ;  Psalm  45.  7  ; 
Matthew,  6.  17) ;  typical,  also  (ch.  7.  1  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  1.  3).  9. 
Wife  .  .  .  lovest  —  godly  and  true  love,  opposed  to  the  "  snares  "  of 
the  "thousand"  concubines  (ch.  7.  26,  28),  "among"  whom  Solomon 
could  not  find  the  true  love  which  joins  one  man  to  one  woman  (Prov- 
erbs, 5.  15,  18,  19,  18.  22;  19.  14).  10.  "Whatsoever"  viz.,  in  the 
service  of  God.  This  and  last  verse  plainly  is  the  language  of  Solo- 
mon, not  of  a  sceptic,  as  Holden  would  explain  it.  hand,  etc.,  — 
{Margin,  Leviticus,  12.  8;  Margin,  1  Samuel,  10.  7).  thy  might  — 
diligence  (Deuteronomy,  6.  5  ;  Margin,  Jeremiah,  48.  10).  HO  work 
...  in  the  grave  —  (John,  9.  4;  Revelation,  14.  13).  "The  soul's 
play-day  is  Satan's  work-day ;  the  idler  the  man  the  busier  the 
tempter.'  [South.J  ii.  This  verse  qualifies  the  sentiment,  v.  7-9. 
Earthly  *  enjoyments,"  however  lawful  in  their  place  (ch.  3.  1),  are 
to  give  way,  when  any  work,  to  be  done  for  God,  requires  it.  Re- 
verting to  the  sentiment  (ch.  8.  17),  we  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to 
work  God's  work  "  with  might "  (v.  10),  but  also  with  the  feeling  that 
the  event  is  wholly  "  in  God's  hand  "  (v.  1).  race  .  .  .  not  to  the  Swift 
—  (2  Samuel,  18.  23);  spiritually  (Zephaniah,  3.  19;  Romans,  9.  16). 
nor  .  .  .  battle  to  .  .  .  Strong  —  (1  Samuel,  17.  47  ;  2  Chronicles,  14.  9, 
11,  15  ;  Psalm  33.  16).  bread — livelihood,  favour  —  of  the  great. 
Chance  —  seemingly,  really  Providence.  But  as  man  cannot  "find 
it  out"  (ch.  3.  11),  he  needs  "with  all  might"  to  use  opportunities. 
Duties  are  ours  ;  events,  God's.  12.  his  time — viz.,  of  death  (ch.  7. 
15  ;  Isaiah,  13.  22).  Hence  the  danger  of  delay  in  doing  the  work  of 
God,  as  one  knows  not  when  his  opportunity  will  end  (v.  10.)  evil 
net  —  fatal  to  them.  The  unexpected  suddenness  of  -the  capture  is 
the  point  of  comparison.  So  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  as 
a  snare  "  (Luke,  21.  35.)     evil  time  —  as  an  "  evil  net,"  fatal  to  them 
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13.  Rather,  "  I  have  seen  wisdom  of  this  kind  also,"  i.e.,  exhibited  in 
the  way  which  is  described  in  what  follows.  [Maurer.]  14,  1*5.  (2 
Samuel,  20.  16-22).  bulwarks  —  military  works  of  besiegers.  15. 
pOOP  —  as  to  the  temporal  advantages  of  true  wisdom,  though  it  often 
saves  others.  It  receives  little  reward  from  the  world,  which  admires 
none  save  the  rich  and  great,  no  man  remembered  —  (Genesis,  40* 
23).  16.  Resuming  the  sentiment  (ch.  7.  19  ;  Proverbs,  21.  22  ;  24.  5). 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised  — not  the  poor  man  mentioned  in  v. 
15  ;  for  his  wisdom  could  not  have  saved  the  city,  had  "  his  words  not 
been  heard;"  but  poor  men  in  general.  So  Paul  (Acts,  27.  11).  17. 
Though  generally  the  poor  wise  man  is  not  heard  (v.  16),  yet  "  the 
words  of  wise  men,  when  heard  in  quiet  (when  calmly  given  heed  to, 
as  in  v.  15),  are  more  serviceable  than,"  etc.  ruleth — as  the  "great 
king"  {v.  14).  Solomon  reverts  to  "the  rulers  to  their  own  hurt" 
(ch.  8.  9).  18.  one  Sinner,  etc.  —  (Joshua,  7.1,11,12).  Though 
wisdom  excels  folly  (v.  16  ;  ch.  7.  19),  yet  "  a  little  folly  (equivalent 
to  sin)  can  destroy  much  good,"  both  in  himself  (ch.  10.  1  ;  James,  2. 
10)  and  in  others.  "  Wisdom  "  must,  from  the  antithesis  to  "  sinner," 
mean  religion.  Thus  typically,  the  "  little  city  "  may  be  applied  to 
the  church  (Luke,  12.  32  ;  Hebrews,  12.  22) ;  the  great  king  to  Satan 
(John,  12.  31)  ;  the  despised  poor  wise  man,  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  53. 
2,  3 ;  Mark,  6.  3  ;  2  Corinthians,  8.  9  ;  Ephesians,  1.  7,  8  ;  Colossians, 
2.  3). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-20.  1.  Following  up  ch.  9. 18.  him  that  is  in  reputa- 
tion—  ex.  gr.,  David  (2  Samuel,  12.  14);  Solomon  (1  Kings,  11); 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chronicles,  18.  ;  19.  2)  ;  Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  35.  22). 
The  more  delicate  the  perfume,  the  more  easily  spoiled  is  the  oint- 
ment. Common  law  is  not  so  liable  to  injury.  So  the  higher  a  man's 
religious  character  is,  the  more  hurt  is  caused  by  a  sinful  folly  in  him. 
Bad  savour  is  endurable  in  oil,  but  not  in  what  professes  to  be,  and  is 
compounded  by  the  perfumer  ("  apothecary  ")  for  fragrance.  "  Flies  '* 
answer  to  "  a  little  folly  "  (sin),  appropriately,  being  small  (1  Corin- 
thians, 5.  6) ;  also,  "  Beelzebub  "  means  prince  of  Jlies.  "  Ointment  " 
answers  to  "  reputation  "  (ch.  7.  t  ;  Genesis,  35.  30).  The  verbs  are 
singular,  the  nouns  are  plural,  implying  that  each  of  the  flies  causes 
the  stinking  savour.  2.  (Ch.  2.  14).  right —  the  right  hand  is  more 
expert  than  the  left.  The  godly  wise  is  more  on  his  guard  than  the 
foolish  sinner,  though  at  times  he  slip.  Better  a  diamond  with  a  flaw 
than  a  pebble  without  one.  3.  by  the  way  — in  his  ordinary  course; 
in  his  simplest  acts  (Proverbs,  6.  12-14).  That  he  "  saith  "  virtually, 
"  that  he  "  himself,  etc.  (LXX.)  But  Vulgate,  "  He  thinks  that 
every  one  {else  whom  he  meets)  is  a  fool."  4.  spirit  — anger,  yield- 
ing pacifieth — (Proverbs,  15.  1).  This  explains  "leave  not  thy 
place  ;"  do  not  in  a  resisting  spirit  withdraw  from  thy  post  of  duty 
(ch.  8.  3).  5.  as  —  rather,  "by  reason  of  an  error."  [Maurer  and 
Holden.]  6.  rich  —  not  in  mere  wealth,  but  in  wisdom,  as  the  an- 
tithesis  to   "folly"    (for   "foolish   men")   shows.     So  Hebrew,  ri*ky 
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equivalent  to  "  liberal,"  in  a  good  sense  (Isaiah,  32.  5).  Mordecai  and 
Human  (Esther,  3.  I,  2  ;  6.  6-11).  7.  servants  upon  horse — the 
worthless  exalted  to  dignity  (Jeremiah,  17.  25) ;  and  vice  versa  (2 
Samuel,  15.  30).  8.  The  fatal  results  to  kings  of  such  an  unwise 
policy  ;  the  wrong  done  to  others  recoils  on  themselves  (ch.  8.  9)  ; 
they  fall  into  the  pit  which  they  dug  for  others  (Esther,  7.  10 ; 
Psalm  7.  15  ;  Proverbs,  26.  27).  Breaking  through  the  wise  fences 
of  their  throne,  they  suffer  unexpectedly  themselves  ;  as  when  one  is 
stung  by  a  serpent  lurking  in  the  stones  of  his  neighbour's  garden  wall 
(Psalm  80.  12),  which  he  maliciously  pulls  down  (Amos,  5.  19).  9. 
removeth  Stones  —  viz.,  of  an  ancient  building.  [Weiss.]  His 
neighbour's  landmarks.  [Holden.]  Cuts  out  from  the  quarry. 
[Maurer.]  endangered — by  the  splinters,  or  by  the  head  of  the 
hatchet,  flying  back  on  himself.  Pithy  aphorisms  are  common  in  the 
East.  The  sense  is :  Violations  of  true  wisdom  recoil  on  the  perpe- 
trators. 10.  iron  .  .  .  blunt  —  in  "cleaving  wood"  (^.9),  answer- 
ing to  the  "  fool  set  in  dignity  "  (v.  6),  who  wants  sharpness.  More 
force  has  then  to  be  used  in  both  cases  ;  but  force  without  judgment 
"  endangers  "  one's  self.  Translate,  "  If  one  had  blunted  his  iron." 
[Maurer.]  The  preference  of  rash  to  judicious  counsellors,  which 
entails  the  pushing  of  matters  by  force,  proved  to  be  the  "  hurt"  of 
Rehoboam  (1  Kings,  12).  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct — to  a 
prosperous  issue.  Instead  of  forcing  matters  by  main  "  strength  "  to 
one's  own  hurt  (ch.  9.  16,  18).  II.  A  "serpent  will  bite"  if  "en- 
chantment "  is  not  used  ;  "  and  a  babbling  calumniator  is  no  better." 
Therefore,  as  one  may  escape  a  serpent  by  charms  (Psalm  58.  4.  5),  so 
one  may  escape  the  sting  of  a  calumniator  by  discretion  (v.  12).  [Hol- 
den.] Thus,  "  without  enchantment  "  answers  to  "  not  whet  the  edge" 
{v.  10),  both  expressing,  figuratively,  want  of  judgment.  Maurer 
translates,  "There  is  no  gain  to  the  enchanter"  {Margin,  "master  of 
the  tongue  ")  from  his  enchantments,  because  the  serpent  bites  before 
he  can  use  them  ;  hence  the  need  of  continual  caution.  Ver.  8-10, 
caution  in  acting  ;  v.  11,  and  following  verses,  caution  in  speaking. 
12.  gracious  —  thereby  he  takes  precaution  against  sudden  injury 
{v.  11).  SWallOW  Up  himself — (Proverbs,  10.  8,  14,  21,  22;  12.  13; 
15.  2;  22.  11).  13.  Illustrating  the  folly  and  injuriousness  of  the 
fool's  words  ;  last  clause  of  v.  12.     14.  full  of  Words  —  (ch.  5.  2).     a 

man  cannot  tell  what  shall  be  —  (ch.  3.  22;  6.  12;  8.  7;   n.  2; 

Proverbs,  27.  1).  If  man,  universally  (including  the  wise  man),  can- 
not foresee  the  future,  much  less  can  the  fool ;  his  "  many  words  "  are 
therefore  futile.  15.  labour  .  .  .  wearieth  —  (Isaiah,  55.  2  ;  Habak- 
kuk,  2.  13).  knoweth  not  hOW  to  go  to  the  City  —  proverb  for  ignor- 
ance of  the  most  ordinary  matters  (v.  3)  ;  spiritually,  the  heavenly  city 
(Psalm  107.  7  ;  Matthew,  7.  13,  14).  Maurer  connects  v.  5  with  the 
following  verses.  The  labor  (vexation)  caused  by  the  foolish  (injuri- 
ous princes,  v.  4-7),  harasses  him  who  "  knows  not  how  to  go  to  the 
city,"  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  there.  English  Version  is 
simpler.  16.  a  Child  —  given  to  pleasure;  behaves  with  childish 
levity.  Not  in  years;  for  a  nation  may  be  happy  under  a  young 
prince,  as  Josiah.  eat  in  the  morning  —  the  usual  time  for  dispens- 
ing justice  in   the  East  (Jeremiah,  21.   12) ;  here,  given  to  feasting 
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(Isaiah,  5.  11  ;  Acts,  2.  15).  son  of  nobles  —  not  merely  in  blood, 
but  in  virtue,  the  true  nobility  (Song  of  "Solomon,  7.  1  ;  Isaiah,  32.  5, 
8).  in  due  season  —  (ch.  3.  1),  not  until  duty  has  first  been  attended 
to.  for  Strength  —  to  refresh  the  body,  not  for  revelry  (included  in 
"drunkenness").  18.  building  —  lit. ,  the  joining  of  the  rafters,  viz.y 
the  kingdom  (v.  16  ;  Isaiah,  3.  6  ;  Amos,  9.  11).  hands  —  (ch.  4.  5  ; 
Proverbs,  6.  16).  droppetll  —  by  neglect  to  repair  the  roof  in  time, 
the  rain  gets  through.  19.  Referring  to  v.  18.  Instead  of  repairing 
the  breaches  in  the  commonwealth  (equivalent  to  "building"),  the 
princes  "  make  a  feast  for  laughter  {v.  16),  and  wine  maketh  their  life 
glad  (Psalm  104.  15),  and  (but)  money  supplieth  (answereth  their 
wishes  by  supplying)  all  things,"  i.e.,  they  take  bribes  to  support  their 
extravagance;  and  hence  arise  the  wrongs  that  are  perpetrated  (v.  5. 
6;  ch.  3.  16;  Isaiah,  1.23;  5.  23).  Maurer  takes  "all  things"  of 
the  "wrongs  to  which  princes  are  instigated  by  "  money  ;"  ex.  gr.,  the 
heavy  taxes,  which  were  the  occasion  of  Rehoboam  losing  ten  tribes 
(i  Kings,  12.  4,  etc.).  20.  thought —  lit.,  consciousness,  rich  —  the 
great.  The  language,  as  applied  to  earthly  princes  knowing  the 
,k  thought,"  is  figurative.  But  it  literally  holds  good  of  the  King  of 
kings  (Psalm  139.),  whose  consciousness  of  every  evil  thought  we 
should  ever  realize,  bed-chamber  —  the  most  secret  place  (2  Kings. 
6.  12).  bird  of  the  air,  etc.  —  proverbial  (cf.  Habakkuk,  2.  11  ;  Luke. 
19.  40)  ;  in  a  way  as  marvellous  and  rapid,  as  if  birds  or  some  winged 
messenger  carried  to  the  king  information  of  the  curse  so  uttered.  In 
the  East  superhuman  sagacity  was  attributed  to  birds  (see  my  note,, 
Job,  28.  21  ;  hence  the  proverb). 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  I- 10.  1.  Ver.  2  shows  that  charity  is  here  inculcated,  bread 
— bread-corn.  As  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  all  things  needful  for  the 
body  and  soul.  Solomon  reverts  to  the  sentiment  (ch.  9.  10).  waters 
— image  from  the  custom  of  sowing  seed  by  casting  it  from  the  boats 
into  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Nile,  or  in  any  marshy  ground. 
When  the  waters  receded,  the  grain  in  the  alluvial  soil  sprang  up 
(Isaiah,  32.  20).  "  Waters  "  express  multitudes,  so  v.  2  ;  Revelation, 
17.  15  ;  also  the  seemingly  hopeless  character  of  the  recipients  of  the 
charity  ;  but  it  shall  prove  at  last  to  have  been  not  thrown  away 
(Isaiah,  49.  4).  2.  portion — of  thy  bread,  seven — the  perfect  num- 
ber, eight — even  to  more  than  seven,  i.e.,  to  many  (so  "waters,"  v. 
l),  nay,  even  to  very  many  in  need  (Job,  5.  19;  Micah.,  5.  5).  evil — 
the  day  may  be  near,  when  you  will  need  the  help  of  those  whom  you 
have  bound  to  you  by  kindness  (Luke,  16.  9).  The  very  argument 
which  covetous  men  use  against  liberality,  viz.,  that  bad  times  may 
come,  the  wise  man  uses  for  it.  3.  clouds — answering  to  "  evil "  (it. 
2),  meaning,  When  the  times  of  evil  are  fully  ripe,  evil  must  come  ; 
and  speculations  about  it  beforehand,  so  as  to  prevent  one  sowing 
seed  of  liberality,  are  vain  (v.  4).  tree — once  that  the  storm  uproots 
it,  it  lies  either  northward,  or  southward,  according  as  it  fell.  So 
man's  character  is  unchangeable,  whether  for  hell  or  heaven,  once 
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that  death  overtakes  him  (Revelation,  22.  11,  14,  15).  Now  is  his 
time  for  liberality,  before  the  evil  days  come  (ch.  12.  1).  4.  Therefore 
sow  thy  charity  in  faith,  without  hesitancy  or  speculation  as  to  results, 
because  they  may  not  seem  promising  (ch.  9.  10).  So  in  v.  1,  man  is 
told  to  "  cast  his  bread-corn  "  on  the  seemingly  unpromising  "  waters  " 
(Psalm  126.  5,  6).  The  farmer  would  get  on  badly,  who,  instead  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  spent  his  time  in  watching  the  wind  and  clouds. 
5.  spirit — how  the  soul  animates  the  body.  Thus  the  transition  to 
the  formation  of  the  body  "  in  the  womb  "  is  more  natural,  than  if 
with  Matuer  we  translate  it  "wind"  (ch.  1.  6;  John,  3.  8).     bones 

.  .  .  grow  —  (Job,  10.  8,  9;  Psalm  139.  15,  16).  knowest  not  the 
works  of  God— (ch.  3.  n  ;  8.  17 ;  9. 12).    6.  morning  . . .  evening — 

early  and  late  ;  when  young  and  when  old  ;  in  sunshine  and  under 
clouds,  seed — of  godly  works  (Hosea,  10.  12  ;  2  Corinthians,  9.  10  ; 
Galatians,  6.  7).  prosper — (Isaiah,  55.  10,  11).  both  .  .  .  alike — 
both  the  unpromising  and  the  promising  sewing  may  bear  good  fruit 
in  others  :  certainly  they  shall  to  the  faithful  sower.  7.  light — of  life 
(ch.  7.  11  ;  Psalm  49.  19).  Life  is  enjoyable,  especially  to  the  godly. 
8.  But  whilst  man  thankfully  enjoys  life,  "  let  him  remember,"  it  will 
not  last  forever.  The  "  many  days  of  darkness,"  i.e.,  the  unseen  world 
(Job,  10.  21,  22  ;  Psalm  88.  12),  also  days  of  "  evil"  in  this  world  (v. 
2)  are  coming ;  therefore  sow  the  good  seed  whilst  life  and  good  days 
last,  which  are  not  too  long  for  accomplishing  life's  duty.  All  that 
Cometh — i.e.,  All  that  followeth  in  the  evil  and  dark  days  is  vain,  so 
far  as  ivorks  for  God  is  concerned  (ch.  9.  10).  9s  Rejoice — Not  advice, 
but  warning.  So  (1  Kings,  22.  15,  is  irony ;  if  thou  dost  rejoice  {car- 
nally,  ch.  2.  2  ;  7.  2,  not  moderately,  as  ch.  5.  18),  etc.,  then  "know 
that  .  .  .  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment"  (ch.  3.  17;  12.  14). 
youth  .  .  .  youth  —  distinct  Hebrew  words,  adolescence  or  boyhood 
(before  v.  13),  and  full-grown  youth.  It  marks  the  gradual  progress 
in  self-indulgence,  to  which  the  young  especially  are  prone  ;  they  see 
the  roses,  but  do  not  discover  the  thorns,  until  pierced  by  them. 
Religion  will  cost  self-denial,  but  the  want  of  it  infinitely  more  (Luke, 
14.  28).  10.  sorrow — i.e.,  the  lusts  that  end  in  "  sorrow,"  opposed  to 
"  rejoice,"  and  "  heart  cheer  thee  "  (v.  9) ;  Margin,  "  anger,"  i.e.,  all 
"  ways  of  thine  heart  ; "  "  remove,"  etc.,  is  thus  opposed  to  "  walk  in," 
etc  (v.  9).  flesh  —  the  bodily  organ  by  which  the  sensual  thoughts  of 
the  "  heart  "  are  embodied  in  acts,  childhood  —  rather,  boyhood ;  the 
same  Hebrew  word  as  the  first,  "  youth  "  in  v.  9.  A  motive  for  self- 
restraint  ;  the  time  is  coming  when  the  vigour  of  youth,  on  which 
thou  reliest,  will  seem  vain,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  given  to 
God  (ch.  12.  1).     youth — lit.,  the  dawn  of  thy  days. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-14.  I.  As  ch.  II.  9,  10,  showed  what  youths  are  to  shun,  so 
this  verse  shows  what  they  are  to  follow.  Creator — "  Remember" 
that  thou  art  not  thine  own,  but  God's  property  ;  for  He  has  created 
thee  (Psalm  100.  3j.  Therefore  serve  him  with  thy  "all"  (Mark,  12. 
30),  and  with  thy  best  days,  not  with  the  dregs  of   them   (Proverbs,  8# 
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17  ;  22.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  4  ;  Lamentations,  3.  27).  The  Hebrew  is 
Creators,  plural,  implying  the  plurality  of  persons,  as  in  Genesis,  I. 
26  ;  so  Hebrew,  Makers  (Isaiah,  54.  5).  while  .  .  .  not  —  i.e.,  before 
that  (Proverbs,  8.  26)  the  evil  days  come,  viz.,  calamity  and  old  age, 
when  one  can  no  longer  serve  God,  as  in  youth  (ch.  11.  2,  8).  no 
pleasure  —  of  a  sensual  kind  (2  Samuel,  19.  35;  Psalm  90.  10). 
Pleasure  in  God  continues  to  the  godly  old  (Isaiah,  46.  4).  2.  Illus- 
trating ''the  evil  days"  Jeremiah,  13.16).  "Light,"  "sun,"  etc.,  ex- 
press prosperity;  "  darkness,"  pain  and  calamity  (Isaiah,  13.  10;  30, 
26).  Clouds  .  .  .  after  .  .  .  rain  —  after  rain  sunshine  (comfort)  might 
be  looked  for,  but  only  a  brief  glimose  of  it  is  given,  and  the  gloomy 
clouds  (pains)  return.  3.  keepers  6f  the  house  —  viz.,  the  hands  and 
arms  which  protected  the  body,  as  guards  do  a  palace  (Genesis,  49.  24  ; 
Job,  4.  19  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  1),  are  now  palsied,  strong  men  .  .  . 
bOW  —  (Judges,  16.  25,  30).  Like  supporting  pillars,  the  feet  and  knees 
(Song   of    Solomon,   5.   15)  ;  the  strongest  members  (Psalm  147.  10). 

grinders  —  the  molar  teeth,    cease  —  are  idle,    those  that  look  out 

of  the  windows  — the  eyes ;  the  powers  of  vision,  looking  out  from 
beneath  the  eyelids,  which  open  and  shut  like  the  casement  of  a  win- 
dow. 4.  doors  —  the  lips,  which  are  closely  shut  together  as  doors,  by 
old  men  in  eating ;  for,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  food  would  drop  out 
(Job,  41.  14;  Psalm  141.  3;  Micah,  7.  5).  in  the  Streets  —  i.e.,  to- 
ward the  street,  "  the  outer  doors."  [Maurer  and  Weiss.]  sound 
of .  .  .  grinding  —  the  teeth  being  almost  gone,  and  the  lips  "shut" 
in  eating,  the  sound  of  mastication  is  scarcely  heard,  the  bird  — 
the  cock.  In  the  East  all  mostly  rise  with  the  dawn.  But  the  old 
are  glad  to  rise  from  their  sleepless  couch,  or  painful  slumbers  still 
earlier,  viz.,  when  the  cock  crows,  before  dawn  (Job,  7.  4).  [Holden.] 
The  least  noise  awakens  them.  [Weiss.]  daughters  Of  music  — 
the  organs  that  produce  and  that  enjoy  music  ;  the  voice  and  ear.  5. 
that  Which  is  high  —  the  old  are  afraid  of  ascending  a  hill,  fears 
...  in  the  way —  even  on  the  level  higlnuay  they  are  full  of  fears  of 
falling,  etc.  almond  .  .  .  flourish — in  the  East  the  hair  is  mostly 
dark.  The  white  head  of  the  old  among  the  dark  haired  is  like  an 
almond  tree,  with  its  white  blossoms,  among  the  dark  trees  around. 
[Holden.]  The  almond  tree  flowers  on  a  leafless  stock  in  uinter 
(answering  to  old  age,  in  which  all  the  powers  are  dormant),  whilst  the 
other  trees  are  flowerless.  Gesenius  takes  the  Hebrezo  for  flourishes 
from  a  different  root,  cast  off ;  when  the  old  man  loses  his  gray  hairs, 
as  the  almond  tree  casts  its  white  flowers,  grasshopper  —  the  dry, 
shrivelled,  old  man,  his  backbone  sticking  out,  his  knees  projecting 
forwards,  his  arms  backwards,  his  head  down,  and  the  apophyses  en- 
larged, is  like  that  insect.  Hence  arose  the  fable,  that  Tithonus  in 
very  old  age  was  changed  into  a  grasshopper.  [Parkhurst].  "  The 
locust  raises  itself  to  fly  :"  the  old  man  about  to  leave  the  body  is  like 
a  locust  when  it  is  assuming  its  winged  form,  and  is  about  to  fly. 
[Maurer].  a  burden — viz.,  to  himself,  desire  shall  fail  —  satis- 
faction shall  be  abolished.  For  desire,  Vulgate  has  "  the  caper  tree," 
provocative  of  lust  ;  not  so  well,  long  home  —  (Job,  16.  22  ;  17.  13). 
mourners —  (Jeremiah,  9.  17-20),  hired  for  the  occasion  (Matthew,  9. 
°.3).     6.  A  double  image  to  represent  death,  as  v.  1-5,  old  age.     (1.)  A 
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lamp  of  frail  material,  but  gilded  over,  often  in  the  East  hung  from 
roofs  by  a  cord  of  silk  and  silver  interwoven  ;  as  the  lamp  is  dashed 
down  and  broken,  when  the  cord  breaks,  so  man  at  death  ;  "  the  golden 
bowl "  of  the  lamp  answers  to  the  skull,  which,  from  the  vital  prec- 
iousness  of  its  contents,  may  be  called  "  golden  ;"  "  the  silver  zzrZ.  " 
is  the  spinal  marroiv,  which  is  white  and  precious  as  silver,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  brain.  (2.)  A  fountain,  from  which  water  is  drawn,  by 
a  pitcher  let  down  by  a  rope  wound  round  a  wheel;  as,  when  the 
pitcher  and  wheel  are  broken,  water  can  no  more  be  drawn,  so  life 
ceases  when  the  vital  energies  are  gone.  The  "  fountain  "  may  mean 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  the  "  cistern,"  the  left  ;  the  pitcher, 
the  veins  ;  the  wheel,  the  aorta,  or  great  artery.  [Smith.]  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  whether  known  or  not  to  Solomon,  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  language  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  his  mouth.  This 
gloomy  picture  of  old  age  applies  to  those  who  have  not  "  remembered 
their  Creator  in  youth."  They  have  none  of  the  consolations  of  God, 
which  they  might  have  obtained  in  youth  :  it  is  now  too  late  to  seek 
them.  A  good  old  age  is  a  blessing  to  the  godly  (Genesis,  15.  15  ; 
Job,  5.26;  Proverbs,  16.  31;  20.  29).  7.  dust — the  dust-formed 
body.  Spirit  —  surviving  the  body,  implying  its  immortality  (ch.  3. 
n).  8-12.  A  summary  of  the  first  part.  13,  14.  A  summary  of  the 
second.  Vanity,  etc.  —  Resumption  of  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
book  began  (ch.  1.  2  ;  I  John,  2.  17).  9.  gave  good  heed  —  lit.,  he 
weighed.  The  "  teaching  the  people  seems  to  have  been  oral;  the 
"  proverbs "  in  writing.  There  must  then  have  been  auditories  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  Preacher.  See  the  explana- 
tion of  "  Koheleth  "  in  the  Introduction  and  ch.  1.  (1  Kings,  4.  34). 
that  which  was  written,  etc.  —  rather,  (he  sought)  "  to  write  down 
uprightly  (or  '  aright  ')  words  of  truth."  [Holden  and  Weiss.] 
"Acceptable  "  means  an  agreeable  style  ;  "  uprightly  .  .  .  truth,"  cor- 
rect sentiment.  11.  goads  —  piercing  deeply  into  the  mind  (Acts,  2. 
37  ;  9.  5  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12)  ;  evidently  inspired  words,  as  the  end  of 
the  verse  proves,  fastened  —  rather,  on  account  of  the  Hebreiv,  gen- 
ders. (The  words)  "are  fastened  (in  the  memory)  like  nails." 
[Holden.]  masters  of  assemblies  —  rather,  "  the  masters  of  col- 
lections {i.e.,  collectors  of  inspired  sayings,  Proverbs,  25.  1)  are  giVen 
('  have  published  them  as  proceeding  '  [Holden])  from  one  Shepherd," 
viz.,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  [Weiss]  (Ezekiel,  37.  24).  However, 
the  mention  of  "goads"  favours  the  English  Version,  "masters  of 
assemblies,"  viz.,  under-shepherds,  inspired  by  the  Chief  Shepherd  (1 
Peter,  5.  2-4).  SCHMIDT  translates,  "  The  masters  of  assemblies  are 
fastened  (made  sure)  as  nails,"  so  Isaiah,  22.  23.  12.  (Note,  ch.  1.  18). 
many  books  —  of  mere  human  composition,  opposed  to  "  by  these  ;" 
these  inspired  writings  are  the  only  sure  source  of  "  admonition." 
(Over  much)  Study  —  in  mere  human  books,  wearies  the  body,  without 
solidly  profiting  the  soul.  13.  The  grand  inference  of  the  whole 
book.  Fear  God  —  The  antidote  to  following  creature-idols,  and 
"vanities,"  whether  self- righteousness  (ch.  7.  16,  18),  or  wicked  op- 
pression and  other  evils  (ch.  8.  12,  13),  or  mad  mirth  (ch.  2.  2  ;  7.  2-5), 
or  self-mortifying  avarice  (ch.  8.  13.  17),  or  youth  spent  without  God 

(ch.  11.  9;  12.  1.)    this  is  the  whole  duty  of  ma*  —  at.,  this  is  the 
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it  hole  man,  the  full  ideal  of  man,  as  originally  contemplated,  realised 
wholly  by  Jesus  Christ  alone  ;  and,  through  Him,  by  saints  now  in 
part,  hereafter  perfectly  (i  John,  3.  22-24  I  Revelation,  22.  14).  14. 
The  future  judgment  is  the  test  of  what  is  "  vanity,"  what  solid,  as 
regards  the  chief  good,  the  grand  subject  of  the  book. 


Plain  and  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  SONG  OF 

SOLOMON. 

THE  Song  of  Solomon,  called  in  the  vulgate  and  LXX.,  u  The  Song  of  songs," 
from  the  opening  words.  The  title  denotes  its  superior  excellence,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ;  so  holy  of  holies,  equivalent  to  most  holy  (Ex.  29.  37); 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  equivalent  to  the  highest  heaven  (Deut.  10.  14).  It  is 
one  of  the  five  volumes  (  megilloth) ,  placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  in 
MSS.  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  also  fourth  of  the  Hagiographa  C'Cetu 
©im"  writings),  or  the  third  division  of  the  O.  T.,  the  other  two  being  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  The  Jewish  enumeration  of  the  Cetubim  is  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra  (inclu- 
ding Nehemiah),  and  Chronicles.  Its  canonicity  is  certain  ;  it  is  found  in  all  He- 
brew MSS.  of  scripture  ;  also  in  the  Greek  LXX.;  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis,  A.  D.  17*  (Euscb.,  H.  E.  iv.  26),  and  of  others  of  the  ancient 
'Church. 

Origen  and  Jerome  tell  us,  that  the  Jews  forbade  it  to  be  read  by  any  until 
lie  was  thirty  years  old.  It  certainly  needs  a  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  to  en- 
..c,  iright  into  the  holy  mystery  of  love  which  it  allegorically  sets  forth.  To 
such  as  have  attained  this  maturity,  of  whatever  age  they  be,  the  Song  of  songs 
it  o,.e  of  the  most  edifying  of  the  sacred  writings.  Rosenmuller  justly  says,  The 
sudden  transitions  of  the  bride  from  the  court  to  the  grove  are  inexplicable,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  describes  merely  human  love.  Had  it  been  the  latter,  it 
would  have  been  positively  objectionable,  and  never  would  have  been  inserted  in 
<the  holy  canon.  The  allusion  to  tl  Pharaoh's  chariots'  (ch.  1.  9),  has  been  made  a 
ground  for  conjecturing,  that  the  love  of  Solomon  and  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  the 
subject  of  the  Song.  But  this  passage  alludes  to  a  remarkable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  O.  T.  Church,  the  deliverance  from  the  hosts  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh 
at  the  Red  Sea.  (See  however  note  there.)  The  other  allusions  are  quite  op- 
posed to  the  notion  ;  the  bride  is  represented  at  times  as  a  shepherdess  (ch.  1.  7), 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  "  (Gen.  46.  34  ;  so  also  ch.  1.  6  ;  3.  4  ;  4.  8  ;  5. 
7),  are  at  variance  with  it.  The  Christian  fathers,  Origen  and  Theodoret,  com- 
pared the  teaching  of  Solomon  to  a  ladder  with  three  steps  ;  Ecclesiastes,  natural 
•{the  nature  of  sensible  things,  vain);  Proverbs,  moral  ;  Canticles,  mystical  (figu- 
ring the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church).  The  Jews  compared  Proverbs  to  the 
outer  court  of  Solomon's  temple,  Ecclesiastes  to  the  holy  place,  and  Canticles  to 
the  holy  of  hr  lies.  Understood  allegorically,  the  Song  is  cleared  of  all  difficul- 
ty. uShulomith"  (ch.  6.  13),  the  bride  is  thus  an  appropriate  name,  Daughter 
of  Peace,  being  the  feminine  of  Solomon,  equivalent  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
She  by  turns  is  a  vine-dresser,  shepherdess,  midnight  inquirer,  and  prince's  con- 
sort and  daughter,  and  He  a  suppliant  drenched  with  night-dews,  and  a  king  in 
His  palace,  in  harmony  with  the  various  relations  of  the  Church  and  Christ.  As 
Ecclesiastes  set  forth  the  vanity  of  love  of  the  creature,  Canticles  sets  forth  the 
fullness  of  the  love  which  joins  believers  and  the  Saviour.  The  entire  economy 
of  salvation,  says  Harris,  aims  at  restoring  to  the  world  the  lost  spirit  of  love. 
God  is  love,  and  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  the  love  of  God.  As  the  other 
books  of  Scripture  present  severally  their  own  aspects  of  divine  truth,  so  Canticles 
furnishes  the  believer  with  language  of  holy  love,  wherewith  his  heart  can  com- 
mune with  his  Lord,  and  portrays  the  intensity  of  Christ's  love  to  him  ;  the  af- 
fection of  love  was  created  in  man  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  Song 
•clothes  the  latter  in  words  ;  were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  lan- 
guage, having  the  divine  warrant,  wherewith  to  express,  without  presumption,  the 
the  fervour  of  the  love  between  Christ  and  us.  The  image  of  a  bride,  a  bride- 
groom, and  a  marriage,  to  represent  this  spiritual  union,  has  the  sanction  of 
Scripture  throughout;  nay,  the  spiritual  union  was  the  original  fact  in  the 
jnind  of  God,  of  which  marriage  is  the  transcript  (Isa.  54.  5:  62.  5  ;  Jer.  3.  1, 
•etc.;  Ez.  16.  and  23  ;  Mat.  9.  15  ;  22.  2 ;  25.  1,  etc.;  John,  3.  29  ;  2  Cor.  n.  2  • 
Eph.  5.  23,32,  where  Paul  does  not  rjo  from  the  marriage  relation  to  the  union  ct 
Christ  and  the  Church,  as  if  the  former  were  the  first ;  but  comes  down  from  the 
latter  as  the  first  and  best  recognised  fact,  on  which  the  relation  of  marriage  is 
based  ;  Rev.  19.  7;  21.  2  ;  22.  17).  Above  all,  the  Song  seems  to  correspond  to, 
and  form  a  trilogy  with,  the  45th  and  72d  Psalms,  which  contain  the  same  ima- 
gery :  just  as  Ps.  37.,  answers  to  Proverbs;  and  Ps.  33,  and  73,  to  Job.  Love  to 
Christ  is  the  strongest,  as  it  is  the  purest,  of  human  passions,  and  therefore  needs 
the  strongest  language  to  express  it  ;  to  the  pure  in  heart  the  phraseology,  drawn 
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from  the  rich  imagery  of  Oriental  poetry,  will  not  only  appear  not  indelicate  or 
exaggerated,  but  even  below  the  reality.  A  single  emblem  is  a  type:  the  actual 
rites,  incidents,  and  persons  of  the  ().  T.  were  appointed  types  of  truths  after- 
wards to  be  revealed.  But  the  allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  palpably  often  purely  imagery,  whilst  the  thing  signified  is  aL 
together  real. 

The  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  Tong  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  allegory 
itself,  but  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  "  It  lies  in  the  casket  cf  revelation  an 
exq  rsite  gem,  engraved  with  emblematical  characters,  with  nothing  literal 
thereon  to  break  the  consistency  of  their  beauty."  [Bukrowes.]  This  accounts 
for  t'ia  nam;  of  God  not  occurring  in  it.  Whereas  in  the  parable  the  writer  nar- 
rates, in  the  allegory  he  never  does  so.  The  Song  throughout  consists  of  imn  c- 
mei.ite  addresses  either  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  or  of  thv.  soul  to  Christ.  "The 
experimental  knowledge  of  Christ's  loveliness  anc  the  believer's  love  is  the  best 
cxn  nentary  on  the  whole  of  this  allegorical  Song."  [Leighton.]  Like  the 
curiously  wrought  Oriental  lamps,  which  do  not  reveal  the  beauty  of  their  trans- 
p\re  it  emblem;  until  lighted  up  within,  so  the  types  and  allegories  of  Scripture, 
"the:  lantern  to  our  path,"  need  the  inner  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  to 
rsve  il  their  significance.  The  details  of  the  allegory  are  not  to  be  too  minutely 
pressed.  In  the  Song,  with  an  Oriental  profusion  of  inngery,  numbers  c  f  lovely, 
sensible  objects  are  aggregated  not  strictly  congruous,  but  portraying  jointly  by 
their  very  diversity  the  thousand  various  and  seemingly  opposite  beauiks  which 
meet  together    in  Christ. 

The  unity  of  subject  throughout,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  expressions 
(ch  2.  6.  7  ;  3.  5  ;  8.  3,  4;  2,  16;  6,  3  ;  7.  10 ;  3.  6  ;  6.  to;  8.  5),  prove  the 
unity  of  the  poem,  in  opposition  to  those  who  make  it  consist  of  a  number  of 
separate  erotic  songs.  The  sudden  transitions,  ex.  gr.,  from  the  midnight  knock- 
ing at  a  humbie  cottage  to  a  glorious  description  of  the  King,  accord  with  the 
alternations  in  the  believer's  experience.  However  various  the  divisions 
assigned  be,  most  commentators  have  observed  four  breaks  (whatever  more  they 
hi/;  i.nigined),  follovvei  by  tour  abrupt  beginnings  (ch.  2.  7  ;  3.  5;  5.  1  ;  8.  4).. 
Tn  is  there  result  five  parts,  all  alike  ending  in  full  repose  and  refreshment.  We 
revl  (1  Kings  4.  32)  that  Solomon's  songs  were  "a  thousand  and  fiTe."  'J  he  odd 
mi  n'oer  five  added  over  the  complete  thcusand  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
"fi/e"  refers  to  the  Song  of  songs,    consisting  of  five  parts. 

It  answers  to  the  idyllic  poetry  of  other  nations.  The  Jews  explain  it  of  the 
union  of  Jehovah  and  ancient  Israel;  the  allusions  to  the  temple  and  the  ivilder- 
mst  accord  with  this  ;  some  Christians  of  Christ  and  the  Church  ;  others  of 
Christ  and  the  individual  believer.  All  these  are  true  ;  for  the  Churcb  is  one  in 
all  ages,  the  ancient  typifying  the  modern  Church,  and  its  history  answering  to 
thitofeach  individual  soul  in  it.  Jesus  "lsees;ll,  as  if  that  all  were  one,  loves 
oii,  as  if  that  one  were  all.  '  "  The  time  suited  the  manner  of  this  revelation  ; 
beeiuse  types  and  allegories  belonged  to  the  old  dispensation,  which  reached  its 
ripeness  under  Solomon,  when  the  temple  was  built.*'  [Moody  St  uai\t.]  "The 
d  xighter  of  Zion  at  that  time  was  openly  married  to  Jehovah  ;"  for  it  is  thence- 
forth that  the  prophets  in  reproving  Israel's  subsequent  sin,  speak  cf  it  as  a 
breach  of  her  marriage  covenant.  The  songs  heretofore  sung  by  her  were  the 
preparatory  hymns  of  her  childhood;  lk  the  last  and  crowning  '  song  of  songs' was. 
prepired  for  the  now  mature  maiden  against  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  the 
Kiaj  of  kings"  [Origen.J  Solomon  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  clothe  this  holy 
mystery  with  the  lovely  natural  imagery  with  which  the  Song  abounds;  for'' he 
spike  of  trees,  fro  n  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
our  of  the  wall  '"  (1  Kings  4.33).  A  higher  qualification  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  eternal  Wisdom  or  Word  of  God  (  Proverbs  8.),  the  heavenly  biidegroom. 
David,  his  father,  had  prepared  the  way,  in  Psalm  45.  and  72.;  the  son  perfected 
the  allegory.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  early  life,  long  before  his  declen- 
sion; for  after  it  a  song  of  holy  gladness  would  hardly  be  appropriate.  It  was 
the  song  of  his  first  love,  in  the  kindness  of  his  youthful  espousals  to  [ehovah. 
Li'ce  other  inspired  books,  its  sense  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  that  local  and  tem- 
porary one  in  which  the  writer  may  have  understood  it ;  it  extends  to  all  ages, 
and  shadows  forth  everlasting  truth    (1  Peter  1.  11.  12  ;  2  Peter  1.  20,  21). 

*"Oh  that  I  knew  how  all  thy  lights  combine,  and  the  configurations  of  their  glorie, 
Seeing  not  only  how  each  verse  doth  shine,  but  all  the  constellations  of  the  storie.'r 

— Herbert. 
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Three  notes  of  time  occur.  {M.  Stuart.\  (i).  The  Jewish  Churc'i; 
speaks  of  the  Gentile  Church  (ch.  8.  81,  towards  the  end  ;  (a)  Christ  speaks  to  the 
apostles  (ch.  5.  1),  in  the  middle  ;  (3)  the  Church  speaks  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
{ch.  T.  2),  at  the  beginning.  Thus  we  have,  in  direct  order,  Christ  about 
to  come,  and  the  cry  for  the  advent  ;  Christ  finishing  his  work  on  earth,  and  the 
last  supper  ;  Christ  ascended,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  In  another  aspect,  we 
have :  (r.)  In  the  individual  soul,  the  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  it, 
and  the  various  alternations  in  its  experience  (ch.  1.2,4:  2.8;  3.  1,4,  6,  7)  of 
His  manifestation  ;  (2)  The  abundant  enjoyment  of  His  sensible  consolations, 
which  is  soon  withdrawn  through  the  bride's  carelessness  Cch.5.  1-3,  etc.),  and  her 
longings  after  Him  and  reconciliation  (ch.  5.8-16;  6.  3,  etc.;  7.  1,  etc.);  (3).  Ef- 
fects of  Christ's  manifestation  on  jhe  believer,  viz.,  assurance,  labours  of  love, 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  impenitent,  eagerness  for  the  Lord's  second  com- 
ing Cch.  7.  10,  12;  8.  8-10,  14). 

THE 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-17.  Canticle  i.  —  The  Bride  Searching  for  and  Find- 
ing the  King.  Ch.  i.  2 — ii.  7.  1.  Song  of  songs  —  The  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  songs,  Hebrew  idiom  (Exodus,  29.  37  ;  Deuteronomy, 
10.  14).  A  foretaste  on  earth  of  the  "  new  song  "  to  be  sung  in  glory 
(Revelation,  5.  9  ;  14.  3  ;  15.  2-4).  Solomon's  —  "  King  of  Israel,"  or 
*s  Jerusalem  "  is  not  added,  as  in  the  opening  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes,  not  because  Solomon  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne 
[Moody  Stuart),  but  because  his  personality  is  hid  under  that  of 
Christ,  the  true  Solomon  (equivalent  to  Prince  of  Peace).  The 
earthly  Solomon  is  not  introduced,  which  would  break  the  consistency 
«of  the  allegory.  Though  the  bride  bears  the  chief  part,  the  Song 
throughout  is  not  her's,  but  that  of  her  "Solomon."  He  animates 
her.  He  and  .she,  the  Head  and  the  members,  form  but  one  Christ, 
[Adelaide  Newton.]  Aaron  prefigured  him  as  priest  ;  Moses,  as 
prophet  ;  David,  as  a  suffering  king  ;  Solomon,  as  the  triumphant 
prince  of  peace.  The  camp  in  the  wilderness  represents  the  Church 
in  the  world  ;  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  after  all  enemies  had 
been  subdued,  represents  the  Church  in  heaven,  of  which  joy  the 
Song  gives  a  foretaste.  2.  him  —  abruptly.  She  names  him  not,  as 
is  natural  to  one  whose  heart  is  full  of  some  much  desired  friend  ;  so 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre  (John,  20.  15),  as  if  everyone  must 
know  whom  she  means,  the  One  chief  object  of  her  desire  (Psalm  73. 
25  ;  Matthew,  13.  44-46;  Philippians,  3.  7-8).  kiss  —  the  token  of 
peace  from  the  Prince  of  Peace  (Luke,  15.  20)  ;  "our  Peace"  (Psalm 
85.  10  ;  Colossians,  I.  21  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  of  his  mouth  —  mark- 
ing the  tenderest  affection.  For  a  king  to  permit  his  hands,  or  even 
garment,  to  be  kissed,  was  counted  a  great  honour,  but  that  he  should 
himself  kiss  another  zvitJi  his  mouth  is  the  greatest  honour.  God  had 
in  times  past  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophets,  who  hath  de- 
clared the  Church's  betrothal ;  the  bride  now  longs  for  contact  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Bridegroom  Himself  (Job,  23.  12  ;  Luke,  4.  22  ;  He- 
brews, 1.  1,  2).  True  of  the  Church  before  the  first  advent,  longing 
for  "  the  hope  of  Israel,"  "  the  desire  of  all  nations ;"  also  the 
awakened  soul  longing  for  the  kiss  of  reconciliation  ;  and  further,  the 
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kiss  that  is  the  token  of  the  marriage  contract  (Hosea,  2.  19,  20),  and 
of  friendship  (i  Samuel,  20,  41  ;  John,  14.  21  ;  15.  15)  thy  lov'e  — 
Hebrew,  loves,  viz.,  tokens  of  love,  loving  blandishments.  wine  — 
which  makes  glad  "  the  heavy  heart  "  of  one  ready  to  perish,  so  that 
he  "remembers  his  misery  no  more"  (Proverbs,  31.  6,  7).  So,  in  a 
"better"  sense,  Christ's  love  (Habakkuk,  3.  17,  18).  He  gives  the 
same  praise  to  the  bride's  love,  with  the  emphatic  addition,  "  How 
much  "  (ch.  4.  10).  Wine  was  created  by  His  first  miracle  (John,  2.) 
and  was  the  pledge  given  of  His  love  at  the  last  supper.  The  spiritual 
wine  is  His  blood  and  His  Spirit,  the"  new"  and  better  wine  of  the 
kingdom  (Matthew,  26.  29)  which  we  can  never  drink  to  "excess" 
as  the  other  (Ephesians,  5.  18  ;  cf.  Psalm  23.  5  ;  Isaiah,  55.  1).  3. 
Rather,  "  As  regards  the  savour  of  thy  ointments,  it  is  good." 
[Maurer.]  In  ch.  4.  10  11,  the  Bridegroom  reciprocates  the  praise 
of  the  bride  in  the  same  terms,  thy  name  —  Christ's  character  and 
office  as  the  "Annointed"  (Isaiah,  9.  6;  61.  1),  as  "  the  savour  of 
ointments"  is  the  graces  that  surround  His  person  (Psalm  45.  7,  8). 
Ecclesiastes,  7.  1,  in  its  fullest  sense,  applies  to  Him.  The  holy 
anointment  oil  of  the  High  Priest,  which  it  was  death  for  any  one 
else  to  make  (so  Acts,  4.  12),  implies  the  exclusive  preciousness  of 
Messiah's  name  (Exodus,  30.  23-28,31-38;  so  Mary  brake  the  box 
of  precious  ointment  over  Him,  appropriately,  Mark,  14.  5,  the 
broken  box  typifying  His  body,  which,  when  broken,  diffused  all 
grace)  :  compounded  of  various  spices,  etc.  (Colossians,  1.  19  ;  2.  9)  ; 
of  sweet  odour  (Ephesians,  5.  2).  poured — (Isaiah,  53.  12;  Ro- 
mans, 5.  5).  therefore  —  because  of  the  manifestation  of  God's 
character  in  Christ  (1  John,  4.  9,  19).  So  the  penitent  woman  (Luke, 
7.  37,  38,47).  virgins — the  pure  in  heart  (2  Corinthians,  11.  2; 
Revelation,  14.  4).  The  same  Hebrew  is  translated  "  thy  hidden 
ones  "  (Psalm  83.  3).  The  "ointment  "  of  the  Spirit  "  poured  forth  " 
produces  the  "  love  of  Christ "  (Romans,  5.  5).  4.  (1.)  The  cry  of 
ancient  Israel  for  Messiah  ex.  gr.,  Simeon,  Anna,  etc.  (2.)  The  cry  of 
an  awakened  soul  for  the  drawing  of  the  Spirit,  after  it  has  got  a 
glimpse  of  Christ's  loveliness,  and  its  own  helplessness.  Draw  me  — 
The  Father  draws  (John,  6.  44).  The  Son  draws  (Jeremiah,  31.  3 ; 
Hosea,  11.  4  ;  John,  12.  32).  "  Draw  "  here,  and  "  Tell  "  (v.  7), 
reverently  qualify  the  word  "  kiss"  (v.  2).  me,  we  —  no  believer  de- 
sires to  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  are  converted  as  individuals  ;  we 
follow  Christ  as  joined  in  a  comi7iunion  of  saints  (John,  I.  41,  45). 
Individuality  and  community  meet  in  the  bride,  run  —  her  earnest- 
ness kindles  as  she  prays  (Isaiah,  40.  31  ;  Psalm  119.  32,  60).  after 
thee  —  not  before  (John,  10.  4).  King  . . .  brought  me  into  — (Psalm 
45.  14,  15  ;  John,  10.  16).  He  is  the  anointed  Priest  (v.  3) ;  King  (v. 
4).  Chambers  —  her  prayer  is  answered  even  beyond  her  desires. 
Not  only  is  she  permitted  to  run  after  Him,  but  is  brought  into  the 
inmost  pavilion,  where  Eastern  kings  admitted  none  but  the  most  in- 
timate friends  (Esther,  4.  11;  5.2;  Psalm  27.  5).  The  erection  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  the  first  bringing  of  the  bride  into  perma- 
nent, instead  of  migratory  chambers  of  the  King.  Christ's  body  on 
earth  was  the  next  (John,  2.  21),  whereby  believers  are  brought  within 
the  vail  (Ephesians,  2.  6  ;    Hebrews,  10.   19,  20).      Entrance  into  the 
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closet  for  prayer  is  the  first  step.  The  earnest  of  the  future  bringing  into 
heaven  (John,  14.  3).  His  chambers  are  the  bride's  also  (Isaiah,  26.  20). 
There  are  various  chambers, plural (John,  14.  2).  be  glad  and  rejoice  — 
inward  and  outward  rejoicing,  in  thee  —  (Isaiah,  61.  10;  Philippians, 
4.  1,  4).  Not  in  our  spiritual  frames  (Psalm  30.  6,  7).  remember  — 
rather,  commemorate  with  praises  (Isaiah,  63.  7).  The  mere  remem- 
brance of  spiritual  joys  is  better  than  the  present  enjoyment  of  carnal 
ones  (Psalm  4.  6,  7).  upright  —  rather,  uprightly,  sincerely  (Psalm 
58.  I  ;  Romans,  12.  9);  so  Nathanael  (John,  1.  47)  ;  Peter  (John,  21. 
17);  or  deservedly.  [Maurer.]  5.  black  —  viz.,  "as  the  tents  of 
Kedar,"  equivalent  to  blackness  (Psalm  120.  5).  She  draws  the  image 
from  the  black  goatskins,  with  which  the  Scenite  Arabs  ("Kedar" 
was  in  Arabia  Petrsea)  cover  their  tents  (contrasted  with  the  splendid 
state  tent  in  which  the  King  was  awaiting  His  bride  according  to 
Eastern  custom) ;  typifying  the  darkness  of  man's  natural  state.  To 
feel  this,  and  yet  also  feel  one's  self  in  Jesus  Christ  "  comely  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon,"  marks  the  believer  (Romans,  7.  18,  etc.  ;  8.  1)  ; 
I  Timothy,  I.  15,  "I  am  chief;"  so  she  says  not  merely,  "  I  was," 
but  "I  am  ;"  still  black  in  herself,  but  comely  through  His  comeli- 
ness put  upon  her  (Ezekiel,  16.  14).  curtains  —  first,  the  hangings 
and  vail  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  (Ezekiel,  16.  10) ;  then,  also,  the 
"  fine  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "  (Revelation,  19.  8), 
the  white  wedding  garment  provided  by  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  61.  10: 
Matthew,  22.  II;  I  Corinthians,  1.  30;  Colossians,  1.  28;  2.  10; 
Revelation,  7.  14).  Historically,  the  dark  tents  of  Kedar  represent 
the  Gentile  Church  (Isaiah,  60.  3-7.  etc.).  As  the  vineyard  at  the 
close  is  transferred  from  the  Jews,  who  had  not  kept  their  own,  to, the 
•Gentiles,  so  the  Gentiles  are  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Song  ;  for  they  were  among  the  earliest  inquirers  after 
Jesus  Christ  (Matthew,  2.)  ;  the  wise  men  from  the  East  (Arabia, 
or  Kedar)  ?  daughters  Of  Jerusalem  —  professors,  not  the  bride, 
or  "  the  virgins,"  yet  not  enemies  ;  invited  to  gospel  blessings 
(ch.  3.  10,  11)  ;  so  near  to  Jesus  Christ  as  not  to  be  unlikely 
to  find  Him  (ch.  5.  8)  ;  desirous  to  seek  Him  with  her  (ch.  6. 
1  ;  cf.  ch.  6.  13  ;  7.  1,  5,  8).  In  ch.  7.  8,  9,  the  bride's  Beloved 
becomes  their  Beloved ;  not  however,  of  all  of  them  (ch.  8.  4 ; 
cf.  Luke,  23.  27,  28).  6.  She  feels  as  if  her  blackness  was  so  great  as 
to  be  gazed  at  by  all.  mother's  children  —  (Matthew,  10.  36).  She 
is  to  forget  "  her  own  people  and  her  father's  house,"  i.e.,  the  worldly 
connections  of  her  unregenerated  state  (Psalm  45.  10)  ;  they  had  mal- 
treated her  (Luke,  15.  15,  16).  Children  of  the  same  mother,  but 
not  the  same  father  [Maurer]  (John,  8.  41-44).  They  made  her  a 
common  keeper  of  vineyards,  whereby  the  son  looked  upon,  i.e.,  burnt 
her:  this  she  did  "  not  keep  her  own"  vineyard,  i.e.,  fair  beauty.  So 
the  world,  and  the  soul  (Matthew,  16.  26  ;  Luke,  9.  25).  The  be- 
liever has  to  watch  against  the  same  danger  (1  Corinthians,  9.  27). 
So  he  will  be  able,  instead  of  the  self-reproach  here,  to  say  as  ch.  8. 
12.  7.  my  SOUl  loveth  —  more  intense  than  "the  virgins"  and  "the 
upright  love  thee  "  (v.  3,  4  ;  Matthew,  22.  27).  To  carry  out  the  de- 
sign of  the  allegory,  the  royal  encampment  is  here  represented  as 
moving  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  green  pastures    under  the 
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Shepherd  King  (Psalm  23.).  The  bride,  having  first  enjoyed  com- 
munion with  him  in  the  pavilion,  is  willing  to  follow  Him  into  labours 
and  dangers  ;  arising  from  all-absorbing  love  (Luke,  14.  26)  ,  this  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  the  formalist  (John,  10.  27  ;  Revelations,  14.  4). 
feedest — tendest  thy  flock  (Isaiah,  40.  11  ;  Hebrews,  13.  20  :  1  Peter,. 
2-  25  I  5.- 4  I  Revelations,  7.  17).  No  single  type  expresses  all  the 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  hence  arises  the  variety  of  diverse  images  used 
to  portray  the  manifold  aspects  of  Him:  these  would  be  quite  incon- 
grous,  if  the  Song  referred*  to  the  earthly  Solomon.  Her  intercourse 
with  Him  is  peculiar.  She  hears  His  voice,  and  addresses  none  but 
Himself.  Vet  it  is  through  a  veil ;  she  sees  Him  not  (Job,  23.  8.  9). 
If  we  would  be  fed,  we  must  follow  the  Shepherd  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  His  word,  and  not  stay  on  one  spot  alone,  makest .  .  .  to 
rest  —  distinct  from  "  feedest  ;"  periods  of  rest  are  vouchsafed  after 
labour  (Isaiah,  4.  6;  49*.  10;  Ezekiel,  34.  13-15).  Communion  in 
private  must  go  along  with  public  following  of  Him.     turneth  aside 

—  rather,  one  veiled,  i.e.,  as  a  harlot,  not  His  true  bride  (Genesis,  38. 
15)  [Gesenius]  ;  or  as  a  mourner  (2  Samuel,  15.  30)  [Weiss]  ;  or  as. 
one  unknown.  [Maurer.]  All  imply  estrangement  from  the  Bride- 
groom. She  feels  estranged  even  among  Christ's  true  servants,  an- 
swering to  "  thy  companions  "  (Luke,  22.  28),  so  long  as  she  has  not 
Himself  present.     The  opposite  spirit  to  1  Corinthians,  3.  4.     8.  If 

—  she  ought  to  have  knozvn  (John,  14.  8,  9).  The  confession  of  her 
ignorance  and  blackness  (v.  5),  leads  Him  to  call  her  "  fairest  "  (Mat- 
thew, 12.  20).  Her  jealousy  of  letting  even  "  His  companions"  take 
the  place  of  Himself  (v.  7)  led  her  too  far.  He  directs  her  to  follow 
them,  as  they  follow  Him  (1  Corinthians,  11.  1  ;  Hebrews,  6.  10,  12); 
to  use  ordinances  and  the  ministry  :  where  they  are  He  is  (Jeremiah,  6. 
16  ;  Matthew,  18.  19,  20;  Hebrews,  10.  25).  Indulging  in  isolation 
is  not  the  way  to  find  Him.  It  was  thus,  literally,  that  Zipporah 
found  her  bridegroom  (Exodus,  2.  16).  The  bride  unhesitatingly  asks, 
the  watchmen  afterward  (ch.  3.  3).  kids  —  (John,  2T.  15).  Christ  is. 
to  be  found  in  active  ministrations,  as  well  as  in  prayer  (Proverbs,  II. 
25).  Shepherds'  tents  —  ministers  in  the  sanctuary  (Psalm  84.  i). 
6.  horses  in  Pharaoh's  Chariots — celebrated  for  beauty,  swiftness  and 
ardour \  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  ;  15).  These  qualities,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  ungodly,  really  belong  to  the  saints.  [Moody 
Stuart.]  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  horses  brought  at  a  high  price 
by  Solomon  out  of  Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  1.  16,  17).  So  the  bride  is 
redeemed  out  of  spiritual  Egypt  by  the  true  Solomon,  at  an  infinite 
price  (Isaiah,  51.  1  ;  1  Peter,  1.  18,  19).  But  the  deliverance  from 
Pharaoh  at  the  Red  sea  accords  with  the  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  (ch. 
i«  5  »  3-  6.  7)  ;  it  rightlv  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  Church's  call. 
The  ardour  and  beauty  of  the  bride  are  the  point  of  comparison  ;  (z\. 
4)  "  run,"  (v.  5)  "  comely."  Also,  like  Pharaoh's  horses,  she  forms  a 
great  company  (Revelation,  19.  7,  14).  As  Jesus  Christ  is  both  Shep- 
herd and  Conqueror,  so  believers  are  not  only  His  sheep,  but  also  as  a 
Church  militant  now,  His  chariots  and  horses  (ch.  6.  4).  rows  of 
jewels  —  (Ezekiel,  16.  11,  12,  13).  Olearius  says,  Persian  ladies 
wear  two  or  three  rows  of  pearls  round  the  head,  beginning  on  the 
forehead  and  descending  down  to  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin,  so 
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that  their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in  pearls  (Ezekiel,  16.  n).  The  com- 
parison to  the  horses  (v.  9)  implies  the  vital  energy  of  the  bride  ;  this 
verse,  her  superadded  graces  (Proverbs,  1.  9;  4.  9 ;  1  Timothy,  2.  9; 
2  Peter,  1.  5).  n.  We  —  The  Trinity  implied  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whether  it  was  so  by  the  writer  of  the  Song,  or  not  (Genesis,  1.  26 ; 
Proverbs,  8.  30  ;  30.  4).  "  The  Jews  acknowledged  God  as  king,  and 
Messiah  as  king,  in  interpreting  the  Song,  but  did  not  know  that  these 
two  are  one."  [Leighton.]  make  —  not  mere  give  (Ephesians,  2. 
10).  borders  Of  gold,  With  Studs  {i.e.,  spots]  Of  Silver  —  Jesus  Christ 
•delights  to  give  more  "to  him  that  hath"  (Matthew,  25.  29).  He 
crowns  His  own  work  in  us  (Isaiah,  26.  12).  The  "  borders"  here  are 
equivalent  to  "rows"  (v.  10)  ;  but  here,  the  King  seems  to  g^ve  the 
finish  to  her  attire,  by  adding  a  crown  [borders,  or  circles)  of  gold 
studded  with  silver  spots,  as  in  Esther,  2.  17.  Both  the  royal  and 
nuptial  crown,  or  chaplet.  The  Hebrew  for  "  spouse  "  (ch.  4.  8)  is  a 
■crowned  one  (Ezekiel,  16.  12  ;  Revelation,  2.  10).  The  crown  is  given 
at  once,  upon  conversion,  in  title,  but  in  sensible  possession  after- 
wards (2  Timothy,  4.  8).  12.  While —  It  is  the- presence  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  that  draws  out  the  believer's  odours  of  grace.  It 
was  the  sight  of  Him  at  table  that  caused  the  two  women  to  bring 
forth  their  ointments  for  Him  (Luke,  7.  37,  38  ;  John,  12.  3  ;  2  Corin- 
thians, 2.  15).  Historically  fulfilled  (Matthew,  2.  11)  ;  spiritually 
{Revelation,  3.  20)  ;  and  in  church-worship  (Matthew,  18.  20)  ;  and  at 
the  Lord's  supper  especially,  for  here  public  communion  with  Him  at 
table  amidst  His  friends  is  spoken  of,  as  v.  4  refers  to  private  com- 
munion (1  Corinthians,  10.  16,  21)  ;  typically  (Exodus,  24.  9-1 1)  ;  the 
future  perfect  fulfilment  (Luke,  22.  30 ;  Revelation,  19.  9).  The  alle- 
gory supposes  the  King  to  have  stopped  in  His  movements  and  to  be 
seated  with  his  friends  on  the  divan.  What  grace  that  a  table  should 
be  prepared  for  us,  whilst  still  militant  (Psalm  23.  5).  my  Spikenard 
—  not  boasting,  but  owning  the  Lord's  grace  to  and  in  her.  The 
spikenard  is  a  lowly  herb,  the  emblem  of  humility.  She  rejoices  that 
He  is  well-pleased  with  her  graces,  His  own  work  (Philippians,  4.  18). 
13.  bundle  Of  myrrh  —  abundant  preciousness  {Greek)  (1  Peter,  2.  7). 
Even  a  little  myrrh  was  costly  ;  much  more  a  bundle  (Colossians,  2.  9). 
Burrowes  takes  it  o(  a  scent-box  jelled  with  liquid  myrrh  ;  the  liquid 
obtained  by  incision  gave  the  tree  its  chief  value,  he  —  rather,  it ;  it 
isMhe  myrrh  that  lies  in  the  bosom,  as  the  cluster  of  camphire  is  in  the 
vineyards  {v.  14).  all  night  —  an  undivided  heart  (Ephesians,  3.  17  ; 
contrast  Jeremiah,  4.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  15,  30).  Yet  on  account  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  God  restores  the  adulteress  (Ezekiel,  16.  60,  62  ; 
Hosea,  2.  2,  etc).  The  night  is  the  whole  present  dispensation  till  the 
everlasting  day  dawns  (Romans,  13.  12).  Also,  lit.,  night  (Psalm  119. 
147,  148),  the  night  of  affliction  (Psalm  42,  8).  14.  cluster  —  Jesus 
Christ  is  one,  yet  manifold  in  His  graces,  camphire — or,  cypress. 
The  hennah  is  meant,  whose  odorous  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  of  a 
•colour  white  and  yellow  softly  blended  ;  its  bark  is  dark,  the  foliage 
light  green.  Women  deck  their  persons  with  them.  The  loveliness 
of  Jesus  Christ,  vineyards  —  appropriate  in  respect  to  Him  who  is 
■"the  vine."  The  spikenard  was  for  the  banquet  {v.  12);  the  myrrh 
«v«o  ii.  lxet  Dosom  continually  [v.  13) ;  the  camphire  is  in  the  midst  of 
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natural  beauties,  which,  though  lovely,  are  eclipsed  by  the  one  cluster 
Jesus  Christ  pre-eminent  above  them  all.  En-gedi  —  In  South  Pales 
tine,  near  the  Dead  sea  (Joshua,  15.  62  ;  Ezekiel,  47.  10),  famed  for 
aromatic  shrubs.  15.  fair —  He  discerns  beauty  in  her,  who  had  said,. 
"I  am  black"  (v.  5),  because  of  the  everlasting  covenant  (Psalm.  45. 
11  ;  Isaiah,  62.  5  ;  Ephesians,  1.  4,  5),  doves'  eyes  —  large  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  doves  of  Syria.  The  prominent  features  of  her  beauty 
(Matthew,  10.  16)  ;  gentleness,  innocence,  and  constant  love,  emblem 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  changes  us  to  His  own  likeness  (Genesis,  8. 
10,  11  ;  Matthew,  3.  16;.  The  opposite  kind  of  eyes  (Psalm  101.  5  ; 
Matthew,  20.  15  ;  2  Peter,  2.  14).  16.  Reply  of  the  Bride.  She  pre- 
sumes to  call  Him  beloved,  because  He  called  her  so  first.  Thou 
callest  me  "  fair  ; "  if  I  am  so  it  is  not  in  myself,  it  is  all  from  thee 
(Psalm  90.  17);  but  Thou  art  fair  in  thyself  (Psalm  45.  2).  pleasant. 
—  (Proverbs,  3.  17)  towards  thy  friends  (2  Samuel,  1.  26).  bed  .  .  . 
green  —  the  couch  of  green  grass  on  which  the  King  and  His  bride 
sit  to  "  rest  at  noon."  Thus  her  prayer  in  v.  7  is  here  granted  ;  a 
green  oasis  in  the  desert,  always  found  near  waters  in  the  East  (Psalm 
3.  2  ;  Isaiah,  41.  17-19).  The  scene  is  a  kiosk,  or  summer-house. 
Historically,  the  literal  resting  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  His 
parents  on  the  green  grass  provided  for  cattle  (Luke,  2.).  In  this  verse 
there  is  an  incidental  allusion,  in  v.  15,  to  the  offering  (Luke,  2.  24). 
So  the  "cedar  and  fir"  ceiling  refers  to  the  temple  (1  Kings,  5.  6-10; 
6.  15-18)  ;  type  of  the  heavenly  temple  (Revelation,  21.  22).  our 
house — see  note,  v.  16;  but  primarily,  the  kiosk  (Isaiah,  11.  io)„ 
"  His  rest."  Cedar  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  sme"ll,  hard,  and  never 
eaten  by  worms,  fir  —  rather,  cypress,  which  is  hard,  durable,  and 
fragrant,  of  a  reddish  hue.  [Gesenius,  Weiss,  and  Maurer.]  Con- 
trasted with  the  shifting  "tents"  {v.  5),  His  house  is  "our  house'" 
(Psalm  92.  13  ;  Ephesians,  2.  19 ;  Hebrew,  3,  6).  Perfect  oneness  of 
Him  and  the  bride  (John,  14.  20  ;  17.  21).  There  is  the  shelter  of  a 
princely  roof  from  the  sun  (Psalm  121.  6),  without  the  confinement  of 
walls,  and  amidst  rural  beauties.  The  carved  ceiling  represents  the 
wondrous  excellencies  of  His  divine  nature. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Ver.  1-17.  1.  rose  — if  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  it,  with  the  white 
lily  (lowly,  2  Corinthians,  8.  9),  answers  to  "white  and  ruddy"  (ch.  5. 
10).  But  it  is  rather  the  meadoiv  saffron  ;  the  Hebrew  means  radically 
a  plant  with  a  pungent  bulb,  inapplicable  to  the  rose.  So  Syriac.  It 
is  of  a  white  and  violet  colour.  [Maurer,  Gesenius,  and  Weiss.] 
The  bride  thus  speaks  of  herself  as  lowly  though  lovely,  in  contrast 
with  the  lordly  "  apple  "  or  citron  tree,  the  Bridegroom  (v.  3)  ;  so  the 
"  lily  "  is  applied  to  her  (v.  2).  Sharon  —  (Isaiah,  35.  1,  2).  In  North 
Palestine,  between  Mount  Tabor  and  Lake  Tiberias  (1  Chronicles,  5= 
16).  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate  it  "a  plain;"  though  they  err  in 
this,  the  Hebrew  Bible  not  elsewhere  favouring  it,  yet  the  parallelism. 
to  valleys  shows  that,  in  the  proper  name  Sharon,  there  is  here  a  tacit 
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reference  to  its  meaning  of  lowliness.  Beauty,  delicacy,  and  lowli- 
ness, are  to  be  in  her,  as  they  were  in  Him  (Matthew,  n.  29).  2. 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Bride  (Matthew,  10.  16  ;  John,  15.  19  ;  1  John,  5. 
19).  Thorns,  equivalent  to  the  wicked  (2  Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Psalm  57. 
4).  daughters  —  of  men,  not  of  God  ;  not  "the  virgins."  "  If  thou 
art  the  lily  of  Jesus  Christ,  take  heed  lest  by  impatience,  rash  judg- 
ments, and  pride,  thou  thyself  become  a  thorn."  [Luther.]  3.  Her 
reply.  apple  —  generic  term;  including  the  golden  citron,  pome- 
granate, and  orange  apple  (Proverbs,  25.  11).  He  combines  the 
shadow  and  fragrance  of  the  citron  with  the  sweetness  of  the  orange 
and  pomegranate  fruit.  The  foliage  is  perpetual  ;  throughout  the 
year  a  succession  of  blossoms,  fruit,  and  perfume  (James,  1.  17). 
among  the  sons  —  parallel  to  "among  the  daughters"  {v.  2).  He 
alone  is  ever  fruitful  among  the  fruitless  wild  trees  (Psalm  89.  6  ; 
Hebrews,  1.  9).  I  Sat  .  .  .  with  delight  —  lit.,  I  eagerly  desired  and 
sat  (Psalm  94.  19  ;  Mark,  6.  31 ;  Ephesians,  2.  6  ;  1  Peter,  1.  8).  shadow 
—  (Psalm  121.  5  .  Isaiah,  4.  6  ;  25.  4  ;  32.  2).  Jesus  Christ  interposes 
the  shadow  of  His  cross  between  the  blazing  rays  of  justice  and  us 
sinners,  fruit  —  faith  plucks  it  (Proverbs,  3.  18).  Man  lost  the  tree 
of  life  (Genesis,  3.).  Jesus  Christ  has  regained  it  for  him  ;  he  eats  it 
partly  now  (Psalm  119.  103;  John,  6.  55,  57;  1  Peter,  2.  3),  fully 
hereafter  (Revelation,  2.  7  ;  22.  2,  14) ;  not  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  or  by  his  righteousness  (Romans,  10).  Contrast  the  wordling's. 
fruit  (Deuteronomy,  32.  32  ;  Luke,  15.  16).  4.  Historically  fulfilled 
in  the  joy  of  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple,  over  the  infant  Saviour 
(Luke,  2.),  and  that  of  Mary  too  (cf.  Luke,  1.  53)  ;  typified  (Exodus, 
24.  9-1 1).  Spiritually,  the  bride  or  beloved  is  led  {v.  4)  first  into  the 
King's  chambers,  thence  is  drawn  after  Him  in  answer  to  her  prayer  : 
is  next  received  on  a  grassy  couch  under  a  cedar  kiosk  ;  and  at  last 
in  a  "  banqueting  hall,"  such  as,  Josephus  says,  Solomon  had  in  his 
palace,  "wherein  all  the  vessels  were  of  gold"  {Antiquities,  8.  5,  2.) 
The  transition  is  from  holy  retirement  to  public  ordinances,  church- 
worship,  and  the  Lord's  supper  (Psalm  36.  8).  The  bride,  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  is  given  "all  her  desire"  (1  Kings,  10.  13  ;  Psalm 
63.  5  ;  Ephesians,  3.  8,  16-21  ;  Philippians,  4.  19)  ;  type  of  the 
heavenly  feast  hereafter  (Isaiah,  25.  6,  9).  his  banner  .  .  .  love  — 
After  having  rescued  us  from  the  enemy,  our  victoriovis  captain 
(Hebrews,  2.  16)  seats  us  at  the  banquet  under  a  banner  inscribed 
with  His  name,  "love"  (1  John,  4.  8).  His  love  conquered  us  to 
Himself:  this  banner  rallies  around  us  the  forces  of  Omnipotence,  as 
our  protection  :  it  marks  to  what  country  we  belong,  heaven,  the 
abode  of  love,  and  in  what  we  most  glory,  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
through  which  we  triumph  (Romans,  8.  37;  1  Corinthians,  15.  57; 
Revelation,  3.  21).  Cf.  with  "  over  me"  (Deuteronomy,  33.  27),  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms."  5.  flagons  —  Maurer  prefers  trans- 
lating, "  dried  raisin  cakes,"  from  the  Hebrezv  root  fire,  viz.,  dried  by 
heat.  But  the  "  house  of  wine  "  {Margin,  v.  4)  favours  "  flagons,"  the 
"new  wine"  of  the  kingdom,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  apples  — 
from  the  tree  (v.  3),  so  sweet  to  her,  the  promises  of  God.  sick  of 
love  —  the  highest  degree  of  sensible  enjoyment  that  can  be  attained 
here.     It  may  be  at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  experience.     Paul  (2. 
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Corinthians,  12.  7).  In  the  last  sickness  of  J.  Welch,  he  was  over- 
heard saying,  "  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  it  is  enough  ;  thy  servant  is  a 
clay  vessel,  and  can  hold  no  more."  [Fleming,  Fulj.  Script.]  In 
most  cases  this  intensity  of  joy  is  reserved  for  the  heavenly  banquet. 
Historically,  Israel  had  it,  when  the  Lord's  glory  filled  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter ;  so  in  the  Christian  Church,  on  Pentecost.  The  bride  addresses 
Christ  mainly,  though  in  her  rapture  she  uses  iheplural,  "  Stay  (ye)  me," 
speaking  generally.  So  far  from  asking  the  withdrawal  of  the  mani- 
festations which  had  overpowered  her,  she  asks  for  more  :  so  "  fainteth 
for"  (Psalm  84.  2)  ;  also  Peter  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (Luke, 
9.  33),  "  Let  us  make,  etc.,  not  knowing  what  he  said."  6.  The  "  stay  " 
she  prayed  for  (v  5)  is  granted  (Deuteronomy,  35.  12,  27  ;  Psalm  37. 
24  ;  Isaiah,  41.  10).  None  can  pluck  from  that  embrace  (John,  10. 
28-30).  His  hand  keeps  us  from  falling  (Matthew,  14.  30,  31),  to  it 
we  may  commit  ourselves  (Psalm  31.  5).  The  "left"  is  the  inferior 
hand,  by  which  the  Lord  less  signally  manifests  His  love,  than  by  the 
right :  the  secret  hand  of  ordinary  providence,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  manifested  grace  (the  "  right  ").  They  really  go  together,  though 
sometimes  they  seem  divided :  here  both  are  felt  at  once.  Theodoret 
takes  the  left  hand,  equivalent  to  judgment  and  wrath  ;  the  right,  equiv- 
alent to  honour  and  love.  The  hand  of  justice  no  longer  is  lifted  to 
smite,  but  is  under  the  head  of  the  believer  to  support  (Isaiah,  42.  21), 
the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  pierced  by  justice  for  our  sin  supports  us. 
The  charge  not  to  disturb  the  beloved  occurs  thrice  :  but  the  sentiment 
here,  "  His  left  hand,"  etc.,  nowhere  else  fully  ;  which  accords  with 
the  intensity  of  joy  (v.  5)  found  nowhere  else :  in  ch.  8.  3,  it  is  only 
conditional,  "  should  embrace,"  not  "  doth."  7.  Not  an  oath  "  by 
the  roes  ;"  but  a  solemn  charge,  to  act  as  cautiously  as  the  hunter  would 
with  the  wild  roes,  which  are  proverbially  timorous  ;  he  must  advance 
with  breathless  circumspection,  if  he  is  to  take  them  :  so  he  who  would 
not  lose  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  which  is  easily  grieved  and  with- 
drawn, must  be  tender  of  conscience  and  watchful  (Ezekiel,  16.  43  ; 
Ephesians,  4.  30 ;  5.  15  ;  1  Thessalonians,  5.  19).  In  Margin  title  of 
Psalm  22.,  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  "Hind  of  the  morning,"  hunted 
to  death  by  the  dogs  (cf.  v.  8,  9,  where  He  is  represented  as  bounding 
on  the  hills  Psalm  i80  33).  Here  He  is  resting,  but  with  a  repose 
easily  broken  (Zephaniah,  3.  17).  It  is  thought  a  gross  rudeness  in 
the  East  to  awaken  one  sleeping,  especially  a  person  of  rank,  my 
love  —  in  Hebrew,  Feminine  for  Masculine,  the  abstract  for  concrete, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  embodiment  of  love  itself  (ch.  3.  5  ;  8.  7),  where, 
as  here,  the  context  requires  it  to  be  applied  to  Him,  not  her.  She 
too  is  "love"  (ch.  7.  6),  for  His  love  calls  forth  her  love.  Presump- 
tion in  the  convert  is  as  grieving  to  the  Spirit  as  despair.  The  loving- 
ness  and  pleasantness  of  the  hind  and  roe  (Proverbs,  5.  19)  is  included 
in  this  image  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Canticle  II. —  Ch.  ii.  8  —  iii.  5  —  John  the  Baptist's  Ministry. 
8.  voice  —  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  evidently  after  a  long 
silence.  The  restlessness  of  sin  and  fickleness  in  her  had  disturbed 
His  rest  with  her,  which  she  had  professed  not  to  wish  disturbed  "  till 
He  should  please."     He  left  her,  but  in  sovereign  grace  unexpectedly 
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heralds  His  return.  She  awakes,  and  at  once  recognises  His  voice  (] 
Samuel,  3.  9,  10;  John,  10.  4):  her  sleep  is  not  so  sinfully  deep  as  in 
ch.  5.  2.  leaping — bounding,  as  the  roe  does,  over  the  roughest  ob- 
stacles (2  Samuel,  2.  18  ;  1  Chronicles,  12.  8)  ;  as  the  Father  of  the 
prodigal  "  had  compassion  and  ran"  (Luke,  15.20).  upon  the  hills 
—  as  the  sunbeams  glancing  from  hill  to  hill.  So  Margin  title  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  22.),  "  Hind  of  the  morning  "  (type  of  His  resur- 
rection). Historically,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the 
gospel  dispensation),  announced  by  John  Baptist,  is  meant :  it  pri- 
marily is  the  garden  or  vineyard  ;  the  bride  is  called  so  in  a  secondary 
sense.  "The  voice"  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indirect,  through  "the  friend 
of  the  Bridegroom  "  (John,  3.  29),  John  the  Baptist.  Personally,  He 
is  silent  during  John's  ministration,  who  awoke  the  long  slumbering 
Church  with  the  cry,  "  Every  hill  shall  be  made  low,"  in  the  spirit  of 
Elias,  on  the  "rent  mountains  "  (1  Kings,  19.  11  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  52.  7). 
Jesus  Christ  is  implied  as  coming  with  intense  desire  (Luke,  22.  15  ; 
Hebrews,  10.  7),  disregarding  the  mountain  hindrances  raised  by  man's 
sin.  9.  he  Standetll  —  after  having  bounded  over  the  intervening 
space  like  a  roe.  He  often  stands  near,  when  our  unbelief  hides  Him 
from  us  (Genesis,  28.  16  ;  Revelation,  3.  14-20).  His  usual  way  ;  long 
promised  and  expected  ;  sudden  at  last  ;  so,  in  visiting  the  second 
temple  (Malachi,  3.  1)  ;  so  at  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.  1,  2)  ;  so  in  visiting 
an  individual  soul,  Zaccheus  (Luke,  19.  5,  6  ;  John,  3.  8)  ;  and  so,  at 
the  second  coming  (Matthew,  24.  48,  50 ;  2  Peter,  3.  4,  10.)  So  it 
shall  be  at  His  second  coming  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  2,  3).  wall  —  over 
the  cope  of  which  He  is  first  seen  :  next,  He  looks  through  (not  forth , 
for  He  is  outside)  at  the  windows,  glancing  suddenly  and  stealthily 
(not  as  English  Version,  "showing  Himself")  through  the  lattice. 
The  prophecies,  types,  etc.,  were  lattice  glimpses  of  Him  to  the  Old 
Testament  Church,  in  spite  of  the  wall  of  separation  which  sin  had 
raised  (John,  8.  56)  :  clearer  glimpses  were  given  by  John  Baptist,  but 
not  unclouded  (John,  1.  26).  The  legal  Avail  of  partition  was  not  to 
be  removed  until  his  death  (Ephesians,  2.  14,  15  ;  Hebrews,  10.  20). 
Even  now,  He  is  only  seen  by  faith,  through  the  windows  of  His 
Word,  and  the  lattice  of  ordinances  and  sacraments  (Luke,  24.  35  ; 
John,  14.  21)  ;  not  full  vision  (1  Corinthians,  13.  12)  :  an  incentive  to 
our  looking  for  His  second  coming  (Isaiah,  33.  17  ;  Titus,  2.  13).  10, 
11.  Loving  re-assurance  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  bride,  lest  she 
should  think  that  He  had  ceased  to  love  her,  on  account  of  her  un-, 
faithfulness,  which  had  occasioned  His  temporary  withdrawal.  He 
allures  her  to  brighter  than  worldly  joys  (Micah,  2.  10).  Not  only, 
does  the  saint  wish  to  depart,  to  be  with  Him,  but  He  still  more  de-' 
sires  to  have  the  saint  with  Him  above  (John,  17.  24).  Historically, 
the  vineyard  or  garden  of  the  King,  here  first  introduced,  is  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  preached"  by  John  Baptist,  before  whom  "the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were"  (Luke,  16.  16).  11.  the  winter  —  the 
raw  of  the  covenant  of  works  (Matthew,  4.  16).  rain  is  over — (He- 
brews, 12.18-24;  1  John,  2.8).  Then  first  the  Gentile  Church  is 
called  "  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved  "  (Romans,  9.  25).  So  "  the 
winter"  of  estrangement  and  sin  is  "past"  to  the  believer  (Isaiah, 
44.  22  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  20  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  17  ;  Ephesians.  2. 1).     The 
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rising  "  Sun  of  righteousness  "  dispels  the  "  rain  "  (2  Samuel,  23.  4  ; 
Psalm  126.  5  ;  Malachi,  4.  2).  The  winter  in  Palestine  is  past  by  April, 
but  all  the  showers  were  not  over  till  May.  The  time  described  here 
is  that  which  comes  directly  after  these  last  showers  of  winter.  In 
the  highest  sense,  the  coming  resurrection  and  deliverance  of  the  earth 
from  the  past  curse  is  here  implied  (Romans,  8.  19  ;  Revelation,  21.  4  ; 
22.  3).  No  more  "clouds"  shall  then  "return  after  the  rain  "  (Ec- 
clesiastes-,  12.  2;  Revelation,  4.  3;  cf.  Genesis,  9.  13-17):  "the  rain- 
bow round  the  throne"  is  the  "token"  of  this.  12.  flowers — tok- 
ens of  anger  past,  and  of  grace  come.  "  The  summoned  brrde  is 
welcome,"  say  some  Fathers,  "  to  weave  from  them  garlands  of  beauty, 
wherewith  she  may  adorn  herself  to  meet  the  King."  Historically, 
the  flowers,  etc.,  only  give  promise  ;  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  yet :  suitable 
to  the  preaching  of  John  Baptist.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand ;  not  yet  fully  come,  the  time  Of .  .  .  singing  —  the  rejoicing  at 
the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ.  Gregory  Nyssenus  refers  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  dove  to  John  Baptist.  It  with  the  olive  branch  announced 
to  Noah  that  "the  rain  was  over  and  gone"  (Genesis,  8.  11).  So 
John  Baptist,  spiritually.  Its, plaintive  "voice"  answers  to  his  preach- 
ing of  repentance  (Jeremiah,  8.  6,  7).  Vulgate  and  LXX.  translate. 
"The  time  of  pruning,"  viz.,  spring  (John,  15.  2).  The  mention  of 
the  "  turtle's "  cooing  better  accords  with  our  text.  The  turtle  is 
migratory  (Jeremiah,  8.  7),  and  "  comes  "  early  in  May ;  emblem  of 
love,  and  so  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Love,  too,  shall  be  the  keynote  of 
the  "new  song"  hereafter  (Isaiah,  35.  10;  Revelation,  1.  5  ;  14.  3  ; 
19.  6).  In  the  individual  believer  now,  joy  and  love  are  here  set  forth 
in  their  earlier  manifestations  (Mark,  4.  28).  13.  putteth  forth  — 
rather,  ripens,  lit.,  ?nakes  red.  [Maurer.]  The  unripe  figs,  which 
grow  in  winter,  begin  to  ripen  in  early  spring,  and  in  June  are  fully 
matured.  [Weiss.]  vines  with  the  tender  grape  —  rather,  "  the 
vines,  in  flower"  lit.,  a  Jlower,  in  apposition  with  "  vines."  [Maurer.] 
The  vine  flowers  were  so  sweet,  that  they  were  often  put,  when  dried, 
into  new  wine  to  give  it  flavour.  Applicable  to  the  first  manifestations 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  true  Vine,"  both  to  the  Church,  and  to  indi- 
viduals: as  to  Nathanael  under  i\\e  fig-tree  (John,  1.  48).  Arise,  etc. 
—  His  call,  described  by  the  bride,  ends  as  it  began  {v.  10)  ;  it  is  a  con- 
sistent whole  ;  "love"  from  first  to  last  (Isaiah.  52,  1,  2  ;  2  Corinthians, 
6.  17,  18).  "Come,"  in  the  close  of  Revelation,  22. 17,  as  at  His  earlier 
manifestation  (Matthew,  11.28).  14.  dove  —  here  expressing  endear- 
ment (Psalm  74.  19).  Doves  are  noted  for  constant  attachment  ;  em- 
blems also,  in  their  soft,  plaintive  notes,  of  softened  penitents  (Isaiah 
59.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  7.  16)  ;  other  points  of  likeness  are  their  beauty  ; 
"  their  wings  covered  with  silver  and  gold"  (Psalm  68.  13),  typifying 
the  change  in  the  converted :  the  dovelike  spirit,  breathed  into  the 
saint  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  emblem  is  the  dove  :  the  messages  of 
peace  from  God  to  sinful  men,  as  Noah's  dove,  with  the  olive  branch 
(Genesis,  8.),  intimated  that  the  flood  of  wrath  was  past  :  ti??iidity 
fleeing  with  fear  from  sin  and  self  to  the  cleft  Rock  of  ages  {Margin, 
Isaiah,  26.  4  ;  Hosea,  II.  11)  :  gregarious,  flocking  together  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  (Isaiah,  60.  8) :  harmless  symplicity  (Matthew, 
ZO.  i6).     Clefts  —  the  refuge  of  doves  from  etorm  and  heat  (Jeremiah, 
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48.  28  ;  see  Jeremiah,  49.  16).  Gesenius  translates  the  Hebrew,  from 
a  different  root,  "the  refuges."  But  see,  for  "clefts,"  Exodus,  33.  18- 
23.  It  is  only  when  we  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  our  "  voice  is  sweet 
(in  prayer,  ch.  4.  3,  11  ;  Matthew,  10.  20  ;  Galatians,  4.  6,  because  it 
His  voice  in  us ;  also  in  speaking  of  Him,  Malachi,  3.  16)  ;  and  our 
countenance  comely"  (Exodus,  34.  29  ;  Psalm  27.  5  ;  71.  3  ;  Isaiah,  33. 
16;  2.  Corinthians,  3.  18).  stairs  —  Ezekiel,  38.  20).  Margin,  a 
steep  rock,  broken  into  stairs,  or  terraces.  It  is  in  "  secret  places  " 
and  rugged  scenes,  that  Jesus  Christ  woes  the  soul  from  the  world  to 
himseif  (Micah,  2.  10  ;  7.  14).  So  Jacob  amidst  the  stones  of  Bethel 
(Genesis,  28.  n-19)  ;  Moses  at  Horeb  (Exodus,  3) ;  so  Elijah  (1 
Kings,  19.  9-13)  ;  Jesus  Christ  with  the  three  disciples  on  a  "  high 
mountain  apart,"  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew,  17.  1)  ;  John  in 
Patmos  (Revelation,  1.).  "  Of  the  eight  beatitudes,  five  have  an 
afflicted  condition  for  their  subject.  As  long  as  the  waters  are  on  the 
earth,  we  dwell  in  the  ark  ;  but  when  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself 
will  be  tempted  to  wander."  [Jeremy  Taylor].  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  invite  her  to  leave  the  rock,  but  in  it  (Himself,  yet  in  holy  free- 
dom to  lay  aside  the  timorous  spirit,  look  up  boldly  as  accepted  in 
Him,  pray,  praise,  and  confess  Him  (in  contrast  to  her  shrinking  from 
being  looked  at,  (ch.  1.  6)  Ephesians,  6.  19  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15  ;  1  John, 
4.  18  ;  still  though  trembling,  the  voice  and  countenance  of  the  soul 
in  Jesus-  Christ  are  pleasant  to  Him.  The  Church  found  no  cleft  in 
the  Sinaitic  legal  rock,  though  good  in  itself,  wherein  to  hide  ;  but  in 
Jesus  Christ  stricken  by  God  for  us,  as  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses 
(Numbers,  20.  n),  there  is  a  hiding  place  (Isaiah,  32.  2).  She  praised 
His  "  voice"  (v.  8,  10)  :  it  is  thus  that  her  voice  also,  though  tremulous, 
is  "  sweet  "  to  Him  here.  15.  Transition  to  the  vineyard,  often  formed 
in  "  stairs  "  {v.  14),  or  terraces,  in  which,  amidst  the  vine  leaves,  foxes 
hid.  foxes  —  generic  term,  including  jackals.  They  eat  only  grapes, 
not  the  vine  flowers  ;  but  they  need  to  be  driven  out  in  time  before 
the  grape  is  ripe.  She  had  failed  in  watchfulness  before  (ch.  1.  6), 
now  when  converted,  she  is  the  more  jealous  of  subtle  sins  (Psalm 
139.  23).  In  spiritual  winter  certain  evils  are  frozen  up,  as  well  as 
good  :  in  the  spring  of  revivals  these  start  up  unperceived,  crafty, 
false  teachers,  spiritual  pride,  uncharitableness,  etc.  (Psalm  19.  12. 
Matthew,  13.. 26  ;  Luke,  8.  14  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  17  ;  Hebrews,  12.  15). 
"  Little  "  sins  are  parents  of  the  greatest  (Ecclesiastes,  10.  1  ;  1  Cor- 
inthians, 5.  6).  Historically,  John  Baptist  spared  not  the  foxlike 
Herod  (Luke,  13.  32),  who  gave  vinelike  promise  of  fruit  at  first 
(Mark,  6.  20),  at  the  cost  of  his  life  ;  nor  the  viper-Sadducees,  etc.  ; 
nor  the  varied  subtle  forms  of  sin  (Luke,  3.  7-14).  16.  mine  .  .  .  his  — 
rather,  "  is  for  me  .  .  .  for  him  "  (Hosea,  3.  3),  where,  as  here,  there 
is  the  assurance  of  indissoluble  union,  in  spite  of  temporary  absence. 
Next  verse,  entreating  Him  to  return,  shows  that  he  has  gone,  perhaps 
through  her  want  of  guarding  against  the  "  little  sins  (v.  15).  The 
order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed  in  ch.  6.  3,  when  she  is  riper  in  faith  : 
there  she  rests  more  on  her  being  His  ;  here,  on  His  being  hers  and  no 
doubt  her  sense  of  love  to  Him  is  a  pledge  that  she  is  His  (John,  14. 
21,  23  ;  1  Corinthians,  8.  3)  :  this  is  her  consolation  in  His  withdrawal 
now.     I  am  his  —  by  creation  (Psalm  100.  3),  by  redemption  (John  17. 
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10  ,  Romans,  14.8;  1  Corinthians,  6.  19).  feedeth — as  a  "roe,"  or 
gazelle  {v.  17) ;  instinct  is  sure  to  lead  him  back  to  His  feeding  ground, 
where  the  lilies  abound.  So  Jesns  Christ,  though  now  withdrawn, 
the  bride  feels  sure  -will  return  to  His  favourite  resting-place  (ch.  7. 
10  ;  Psalm  132.  14).  So  hereafter,  (Revelation,  21.  3).  Psalm  45., 
title,  terms  His  lovely  bride's  "  lilies  "  [Hengstenberg]  pure  and 
white,  though  among  thorns  {v.  2).  17.  Night  is  the  image  of  the 
present  world  (Romans,  13.  12).  "Behold  men  as  if  dwelling  in  a 
subterranean  cavern."  [Plato,  Republic,  vii.  1]  Until  —  i.e.,  Before 
that,  etc.  break  —  rather,  breathe  ;  referring  to  the  refreshing  breeze 
of  dawn  in  the  East  ;  or  the  air  of  life,  which  distinguishes  morning 
from  the  death-like  stillness  of  night.  Maurer  takes  this  verse  of 
the  approach  of  night,  when  the  breeze  arises  after  the  heat  of  day  (cf. 
Margin,  Genesis,  3.  8,  with  Genesis,  18.  1),  and  the  "  shadows  "  are 
lost  in  night  (Psalm  102.  11):  thus  our  life  will  be  the  day ;  death, 
the  night  (John,  9.  4).  The  English  Version  better  accords  with  (ch. 
3. 1),  "  By  night"  (Romans,  .3.  12).  turn  —  to  me.  Bether —  Moun- 
tains of  Bithron,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Israel  by  Jordan  (2  Sam- 
uel, 2.  29)  not  far  from  Bethabara,  where  John  baptised  and  Jesus 
was  first  manifested.  Rather,  as  Margin,  of  divisions,  and  LXX., 
mountains  intersected  with  deep  gaps,  hard  to  pass  over,  separating 
the  bride  and  Jesus  Christ.  In  ch.  8.  14,  the  mountains  are  of  spices, 
on  which  the  roe  feeds,  not  of  separation  ;  for  of  his  first  coming,  he 
had  to  overpass  the  gulf  made  by  sin  between  Him  and  us  (Zecha- 
riah,  4.  6,  7) ;  in  his  second,  he  will  only  have  to  come  down  from  the 
fragrant  hill  above  to  take  home  his  prepared  bride.  Historically,  in 
the  ministry  of  John  Baptist,  Christ's  call  to  the  bride  was  not,  as 
later  (ch.  4.  8).  "  Come  with  me,"  but  "  Come  away,"  viz.,  to  meet 
me  (v.  2,  10.  13).  Sitting  in  darkness  (Matthew,  4.  16).  She  "waited," 
and  "  looked  "  eagerly  for  Him,  the  "  great  light  "  (Luke,  1.  79 ;  2.  25, 
38):  at  his  rising,  the  "shadows"  of  the  law  (Colossians,  2.  16,  17; 
Hebrews,  10.  1)  were  to  "  flee  away."  So  we  wait  for  the  second  com- 
ing, when  means  of  grace,  so  precious  now,  shall  be  superseded  by  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  (1  Corinthians,  13,  10.  12  ;  Revelation,  21.  22, 
2«>).     The  Word  is  our  light  until  then  (2  Peter,  1.  19). 


CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.  Ml.  1.  By  night— //A,  "By  nights."  Continuation  of  the 
longing  for  the  dawn  of  Messiah  (ch.  2.  17  ;  Psalm  130.  6  ;  Malachi, 
4.  2).  The  spiritual  desertion  here  (ch.  2.  17 — 3.  5)  is  not  due  to  in- 
difference, as  in  ch.  5.  2-8.  "  As  nights  and  dews  are  better  for  flow- 
ers, thon  a  continual  sun,  so  Christ's  absence  (at  times)  giveth  sap  to 
humility,  and  putteth  an  edge  on  hunger,  and  furnisheth  a  fair  field  to 
faith  to  put  forth  itself."  [Rutherford.]  Contrast  ch.  1.  13  ;  Psalm 
30.  6,  7.  on  .  .  .  bed  —  the  secret  of  her  failure  (Isaiah,  64.  7  ;  Jere- 
miah, 29.  13  ;  Amos,  6.  1.  4  ;  Hosea,  7.  14).  loveth  —  no  want  of 
sincerity,  but  of  diligence,  which  she  now  makes  up  for  by  leaving 
her  bed  to  seek  Him  (Psalm  22.  2  ;    63.  8  ;    Isaiah  26.  9  ;   John,  20. 
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17).  Four  times  {v.  1-4)  she  calls  Jesus  Christ,  "  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveth,"  designating  Him  as  absent  ;  language  of  desire  :  "  He  loved 
me,"  would  be  language  of  present  fruition  (Revelation,  1.  5).  In 
questioning  the  watchmen  {v.  3),  she  does  not  even  name  Him,  so  full 
is  her  heart  of  Him.  Having  found  Him  at  dawn  (for  throughout  He 
is  the  morning),  she  charges  the  daughters  not  to  abridge,  by  intru- 
sion, the  period  of  His  stay.  Cf.  as  to  the  thoughtful  seeking  for 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  time  of  John  Baptist,  in  vain  at  first,  but  presently 
after  successful  (Luke,  3.  15-22  ;  John,  1.  19-34).  found  him  not  — 
O  for  such  honest  dealings  with  ourselves  (Proverbs,  25.  14  ;  Jude, 
12.)  2.  Wholly  awake  for  God  (Luke,  15.  18-20;  Ephesians,  5-14). 
"  An  honest  resolution  is  often  to  (the  doing  of)  duty,  like  a  needle 
that  draws  the  thread  after  it."  [Durham.]  Not  a  mere  wish,  that 
counts  not  the  cost  —  to  leave  her  easy  bed,  and  wander  in  the  dark 
night  seeking  Him  (Proverbs,  13.  4;  Matthew,  2*.  30;  Luke,  14. 
27-33)-  the  City —  Jerusalem,  lit.,  (Matthew,  3.  5  ;  John,  1.  19),  and 
spiritually,  the  Church  here  (Hebrews,  12.  22),  in  glory  (Revelation, 
21.  2).  broad  ways  —  open  spaces  at  the  gates  of  Eastern  cities, 
where  the  public  assembled  for  business.  So  the  assemblies  of  wor- 
shippers (ch.  8.  2,  3  ;  Proverbs,  I.  20-23  ;  Hebrews,  10-25).  She  had 
in  her  first  awakening  shrunk  from  them,  seeking  Jesus  Christ  alone  ; 
but  she  was  desired  to  seek  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  (ch.  1.  8),  so 
now  in  her  second  trial  she  goes  forth  to  them  of  herself.  "  The 
more  the  soul  grows  in  grace,  and  the  less  it  leans  on  ordinances,  the 
more  it  prizes  and  profits  by  them"  [Moody  Stuart]  (Psalm  73.  16, 
17).  found  him  not  —  nothing  short  of  Jesus  Christ  can  satisfy  her 
(Job,  23.  8-10;  Psalm  63.  1,  2).  3.  watchmen  —  ministers  (Isaiah, 
62.  2;  Jeremiah,  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17  ;  Hebrews,  13.  17),  fit  persons 
to  consult  (Isaiah,  21.  11  ;  Malachi,  2.  7).  found  me — the  general 
ministry  of  the  word  "  finds  "  individually  souls  in  quest  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Genesis,  24.  27,  end  of  v. ;  Acts,  16.  14)  ;  whereas  formalists 
remain  unaffected.  4.  Jesus  Christ  is  generally  "  found "  near  the 
watchmen  and  means  of  grace  ;  but  they  are  not  Himself,  the  star 
that  points  to  Bethlehem  is  not  the  Sun  that  has  risen  there  ;  she 
hastens  past  the  guide  posts  to  the  goal.  [Moody  Stuart.]  Not 
even  angels  could  satisfy  Mary,  instead  of  Jesus  Christ  (John,  20. 
11-16).  found  him — (Isaiah,  45.  19  ;  Hosea,  6.  1-3  ;  Matthew,  13. 
44-46).  held  him,  etc.  —  willing  to  be  held  ;  not  willing,  if  not  held 
(Genesis,  32.  26  ;  Matthew,  28.  9  ;  Luke,  24.  28,  29  ;  Revelation,  3. 
1 1).  "  As  a  little  weeping  child  will  hold  its  mother  fast,  not  because 
it  is  stronger  than  she,  but  because  her  bowels  constrain  hor  not  to 
leave  it  ;  so  Jesus  Christ  yearning  over  the  believer  cannot  go,  because 
He  will  not."  [Durham.]  Inch.  1.  4,  it  is  He  who  leads  the  bride 
into  His  chambers  ;  here  it  is  she  who  leads  Him  into  her  mother's. 
There  are  times  when  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  draw  us  to 
Him  ;  and  others,  when  we  with  strong  cries  draw  Him  to  us  and 
ours.  In  the  East  one  large  apartment  often  serves  for  the  whole 
family  ;  so  the  bride  here  speaks  of  her  mother's  apartment  and  her 
own  together.  The  mention  of  the  "  mother"  excludes  impro'priety, 
and  imparts  the  idea  of  heavenly  love,  pure  as  a  sister's,  whilst  ardent 
as  a  bride's;   hence   the  frequent  title,  "  my  sister  —  spouse."     Our 
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mother,  after  the  Spirit,  is  the  Church,  the  new  Jerusalem  (John,  3. 
5-8 ;  Galatians,  4.  19,  26)  ;  for  her  we  ought  to  pray  contiilually 
(Ephesians,  3.  14-19),  also  for  the  >iatio)ial  Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  62.  6, 
7  ;  Romans,  10.  1),  also  for  the  human  family,  which  is  our  mother 
and  kindred  after  the  flesh  ;  these  our  mother's  children  have  evil 
treated  us  (ch.  1.  6),  but,  like  our  Father,  we  are  to  return  good  for 
evil  (Matthew,  5.  44,  45),  and  so  bring  Jesus  Christ  home  to  them  (1 
Peter,  2.  12).  5.  So  ch.  2.  7  ;  but  th.-re  it  was  for  the  non-interruption 
of  her  own  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  that  she  was  anxious  ;  here  it 
is  for  the  not  grieving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  part  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem.  Jealously  avoid  levity,  heedlessness,  and  offences 
which  would  mar  the  gracious  work  begun  in  others  (Matthew,  18.  7  ; 
Acts,  2.  42,  43  ;  Ephesians,  4.  30). 

Canticle  III.  —  Ch.  iii.  6  —  v.  1.  —  The  Bridegroom  with  the 
Bride.  Historically,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  6.  New 
scene  {v.  6-1 1).  The  friends  of  the  Bridegroom  see  a  cortege  ap- 
proach. His  palanquin  and  guard.  Cometh  Out  —  rather,  up  from  ; 
the  wilderness  was  lower  than  Jerusalem.  [Maurer.]  pillars  of 
SITIOke  —  from  the  perfumes  burned  round  Him  and  His  bride. 
Image  from  Israel  and  the  tabernacle  (answering  to  "  bed,"  v.  7) 
marching  through  the  desert  with  the  piPar  of  smoke  by  day,  and  fire 
by  night  (Exodus,  14.  20),  and  the  pillars  of  smoke  ascending  from 
the  altars  of  incense  and  of  atonement  ;  so  Jesus  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, atonement,  and  ever-living  intercession.  Balaam,  the  last  rep- 
resentative of  patriarchism,  was  required  to  curse  the  Jewish  Church, 
just  as  it  afterwards  would  not  succumb  to  Christianity  without  a 
struggle  (Numbers,  22.  41),  but  he  had  to  bless  in  language  like  that 
here  (Numbers,  24.  5,  6).  Angels,  too,  joyfully  ask  the  same  question, 
when  Jesus  Christ  with  the  tabernacle  of  His  body  (answering  to  His 
bed,  v.  7  ;  John,  1.  14,  "  dwelt,"  {Greek)  tabernacled,  John,  2.  21) 
ascends  into  heaven  (Psalm  24,  8-10),  also  when  they  see  His  glo- 
rious bride  with  Him  (Psalm  68.  18  ;  Revelation,  7.  13-17).  Encour- 
agement to  her  ;  amidst  the  darkest  trials  (v.  1),  she  is  still  on  the 
road  to  glory  {v.  n)  in  a  palanquin  "  paved  with  love  "  {v.  10)  ;  she  is 
now  in  soul  spiritually  "  coming,"  exhaling  the  sweet  graces,  faith, 
love,  joy,  peace,  prayer,  and  praise  ;  (the  fire  is  lighted  within,  the 
"smoke"  is  seen  ivithout,  Acts,  4.  13)  ;  it  is  in  the  desert  of  trial  (v. 
1-3)  she  gets  them  ;  (she  is  the  "  merchant "  buying  from  Jesus  Christ 
without  money  or  price,  Isaiah,  55.  I  ;  Revelation,  3.  18)  ;  just  as 
mynh  and  frankincence  are  got,  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  Arabian 
sands,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  Hereafter  she  shall  "  come  '* 
(v.  6.  11)  in  a  glorified  body  too  (Philippians,  3.  21).  Historically, 
Jesus  Christ  returning  from  the  wilderness,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Luke,  4.  1,  14).  The  same,  "  Who  is  this,"  etc.  (Isaiah,  63.  1,  5).  7. 
In  v.  6,  the  wilderness  character  of  the  Church  is  portrayed  ;  in  v.  7, 
8,  its  militant  aspect.  In  v.  9,  10,  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  dwelling  in 
believers,  who  are  his  "chariot"  and  "  body."  In  v.  11,  the  consum- 
mation in  glory.  bed  —  palanquin.  His  body,  lit.,  guarded  by  a 
definite  number  of  angels,  "  three  score,"  or  sixty  (Matthew,  26.  53). 
from  the  wilderness  (Matthew,  4.  1,  11),  and  continually  (Luke,  2.  13  ; 
22.  43  ;  Acts,  1.  10,  11)  ;  just  as  600,000  of  Israel  guarded  the  Lord's 
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tabernacle  (Numbers,  2.  17-32),  one  for  every  10,000.  In  contrast  to 
the  "bed  of  sloth  "  (v.  1).  valiant — (Joshua,  5.  13,14)-  Angels 
guarding  His  tomb  used  like  words  (Mark,  16.  6).  of  Israel  —  true 
subjects,  not  mercenaries.  8.  hold  —  not  actually  grasping*  them,  but 
having  them  girt  on  the  thigh  ready  for  use,  like  their  Lord  (Psalm 
45.  3).  So  believers  too  are  guarded  by  angels  (Psalm  91.  11  ;  He- 
brews, 1.  14).  and  they  themselves  need  "every  man"  (Nehemiah,  4. 
18)  to  be  armed  (Psalm  144.  1,  2  ;  2  Corinthians,  10.  4  ;  Ephesians,  6. 
12,  17  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  12),  and  "expert"  (2  Corinthians,  2.  11).  be- 
cause Of  fear  in  the  night  —  Arab  marauders  often  turn  a  wedding 
into  mourning  by  a  night  attack.  So  the  bridal  procession  of  saints 
in  the  night  of  this  wilderness  is  the  chief  object  of  Satan's  assault. 

9.  chariot  —  more  elaborately  made  than  the  "bed  "or  travelling  lit- 
ter (v.  7),  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  elaborate.  [Ewald].  So  the  temple 
of  "  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  as  compared  with  the  temporary  tabernacle 
of  shittim-wood  (2  Samuel,  7.  2,  6,  7  ;  1  Kings,  5.  14;  6.  15-18), 
Jesus  Christ's  body  is  the  antitype,  "  made"  by  the  Father  for  Him 
(1  Corinthians,  1.30;  Hebrews,  10.  5),  the  wood  answering  to  His 
humane  nature,  the  Gold,  His  divine  ;    the  two  being  but  one  Christ. 

10.  pillars  — supporting  the  canopy  at  the  four  corners  ;  curtains  at 
the  side  protect  the  person  within  from  the  sun.  Pillars  with  silver 
sockets  supported  the  veil  that  enclosed  the  holy  of  holies  ;  emblem 
of  Jesus  Christ's  strength  (1  Kings,  7.  2i),  Margin  "silver,"  emblem 
of  His  purity  (Psalm  12.  6)  ;  so  the  saints  hereafter  (Revelation,  3, 
12).  bottom — rather,  the  back  for  resting  or  reclining  on  {Vulgate 
and  LXX).  [Maurer.]  So  the  floor  and  mercy-seat,  the  resting 
place  of  God  (Psalm  132.  14)  in  the  temple  was  gold  (1  Kings,  6.  30). 
Covering  —  rather,  seat,  as  in  Leviticus,  15.  9.  Hereafter  the  saints 
shall  share  His  seat  (Revelation,  3.  21)  purple — the  veil  of  the 
holiest  partly  purple,  and  the  Purple  robe  put  on  Jesus  Christ,  accord 
with  English  Version,  "  covering."  "  Purple  "  (including  scarlet  and 
crimson)  is  the  emblem  of  royalty,  and  of  His  blood  \  typified  by  the 
passover-lamb's  blood,  and  the  wine  when  the  twelve  sat  or  reclined 
at  the  Lord's  table,  paved  —  tesselated,  like  mosaic  pavement,  with 
the  various  acts  and  promises  of  love  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
(Zephaniah,  3.  17  ;  1  John,  4.  8,  16),  in  contrast  with  the  tables  of 
stone  in  the  "  midst  "  of  the  ark,  covered  with  writings  of  stern  com- 
mand (cf.  John,  19.  13) ;  this  is  all  grace  and  love  to  believers,  who 
answer  to  "  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (John,  1.  17).  The  exterior 
silver  and  gold,  cedar,  purple,  and  guards,  may  deter,  but  when  the 
bride  enters  within,  she  rests  on  a  pavement  of  love.  II.  go  forth  — 
/Matthew,  25.  6).  daughters  Of  Zion  —  spirits  of  saints  and  angels^ 
(Isaiah,  61.  10 ;  Zechariah,  9.  9).  crown  —  nuptial  (Ezekiel,  16. , 
8-12),  (the  Hebrews  wore  costly  crowns  or  chaplets  at  weddings),  and 
kingly  (Psalm  2.  6;  Revelation,  19.  12).  The  crown  of  thorns  was 
once  His  nuptial  chaplet,  His  blood  the  wedding  wine-cup  (John,  19. 
5).  "  His  mother,"  that  so  crowned  him,  is  the  human  race,  for  He  is 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  not  merely  the  Son  of  Mary.  The  same  mother 
reconciled  to  Him  (Matthew,  12.  50),  as  the  Church,  travails  in  birth 
for  souls,  which  she  presents  to  Him  as  a  crown  (Philippians,  4.  1  ; 
Revelation,  4.  10).     Not  being  ashamed  to  call  the  children  brethren 
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(Hebrews,  2.  11-14).  He  calls  their  mother  His  mother  (Psalm  22, 
9;  Romans,  8.  29;  Revelation,  12.  1,2).  behold  —  (2  Thessalonians, 
1.  10).  day  Of  his  espousals  —  chiefly  the  final  marriage,  when  the 
number  of  the  elect  is  complete  (Revelation,  6.  11).  gladness  — 
(Psalm  45.  15  ;  Isaiah,  62.  5  ;  Revelation,  19.  7).  Moody  Stuart 
observes  as  to  this  Canticle  (ch.  3.  6  —  5.  1),  the  center  of  the  Book, 
these  peculiarities:  (1.)  The  Bridegroom  takes  the  chief  part, 
whereas  elsewhere  the  bride  is  the  chief  speaker.  (2.)  Elsewhere  He 
is  either  "  King  "  or  "  Solomon  ;"  here  he  is  twice  called  "  king  Solo- 
mon." The  bride  is  six  times  here  called  the  "  spouse  ;"  never  no 
before  or  after  ;  also  "  sister  "  four  times, ^.nd,  except  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  next  Canticle,  nowhere  else  ;  (3.)  He  and  she  are  never  sep- 
arate, no  absence,  no  complaint,  which  abound  elsewhere,  are  in  this 
Canticle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  1-16.  1.  Contrast  with  the  bride's  state  by  nature  (Isaiah,  1. 
6)  her  state  by  grace  {v.  1-7)  "  perfect  through  his  comeliness  put  upon 
her "  (Ezekiel,  16.  14:  John  15.  3).  The  praise  of  Jesus  Christ, 
unlike  that  of  the  world,  hurts  not,  but  edifies  ;  as  his,  not  ours,  is  the 
glory  (John,  5.  44  ;  Revelation,  4.  10,  11).  Seven  features  of  beauty 
are  specified  {v.  1-5),  ("  lips  "  and  "  speech"  are  but  one  feature,  v,  3) 
the  number  for  perfection.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  compari- 
son from  nature :  the  resemblances  consist  not  so  much  in  outward 
likeness,  as  in  the  combined  sensations  of  delight  produced  by  con- 
templating these  natural  objects,  doves'  —  the  large  melting  eye  of 
the  Syrian  dove  appears  especially  beautiful  amidst  the  foliage  "of  its 
native  groves:  so  the  bride's  "eyes  within  her  locks"  (Luke,  7.  44). 
Maurer  for  "locks"  has  "  veil  ;"  but  locks  suit  the  connection  bet- 
ter ;  so  the  Hebrew  is  translated  (Isaiah,  47.  2).  The  dove  was  the 
only  bird  counted  "  clean  "  for  sacrifice.  Once  the  heart  was  "  the 
cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird,"  Grace  makes  the  change. 
eyes  —  (Matthew,  6.  22 :  Ephesians,  1.  18  ;  contrast  Matthew,  5. 
28  ;  Ephesians,  4.  18  ;  1  John,  2.  16).  Chaste  and  guileless  (Mat- 
thew, 10.  16,  Margin  ;  John,  1.  47).  John  Baptist,  historically,  wa« 
the  "  turtle  dove  "  (ch.  2.  12),  with  eye  directed  to  the  coming  Bride- 
groom :  his  Nazarite  unshorn  hair  answers  to  "locks"  (John,  1.  29, 
36).  hair  .  . .  goats'—  the  hair  of  goats  in  the  East  is  fine  like  silk. 
As  long  hair  is  her  glory,  and  marks  her  subjection  to  man  (1  Corin- 
thians, 11.  6-15),  so  the  Nazarite's  hair  marked  his  subjection  and  sep- 
aration unto  God.  (Cf.  Judges,  16,  17,  with  2  Corinthians,- 6.  17  ; 
Titus,  2.  14  ;  1.  Peter,  2.  9).  Jesus  Christ  cares  for  the  minutest  con- 
cerns of  his  saints  (Matthew,  10.  30).  appear  from  —  lit.,  "  that  lie 
down  from,"  lying  along  the  hill  side,  they  seem  to  hang  from  it  :  a 
picture  of  the  bride's  hanging  tresses.  Gilead — beyond  Tordan  : 
there  stood  "  the  heap  of  witness  "  (Genesis,  31.  48).  2.  even  shone 
—  the  Hebrew  is  translated  (1  Kings,  6.  25),  "of  one  size:"  so  the 
point  of  comparison  to  teeth  is  their  symmetry  of  form  ;  as  in  "  come 
up  from  the  washing,"  the  spotless  whiteness  :  as  in  "  twins,"  the  exact 
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correspondence  of  the  upper  and  tinder  teeth  :  and  in  "  none  barren," 
none  wanting,  none  without  its  fellow.  Faith  is  the  tooth  with  which 
we  eat  the  living  bread  (John,  6.  35,  54).  Contrast  the  teeth  of  sin- 
ners (Psalm  57.  5  ;  Proverbs,  30.  14 )  ;  also  their  end  (Psalm  3.  7  ; 
Matthew,  25.  30).  Faith  leads  the  flock  to  the  washing  (Zechariah, 
13.  1;  1  Corinthians,  6.  11  ;  Titus,  3.  5).  none  ...  barren  —  (2 
Peter,  1.  8).  He  who  is  begotten  of  God  begets  instrumentally  other 
sons  of  God.  3.  thread  —  like  a  delicate  fillet.  Not  thick  and  white 
as  the  leper's  lips  (type  of  sin),  which  were  therefore  to  be  "  covered  " 
as  "unclean"  (Leviticus,  13.  45).  scarlet — the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Isaiah,  6.  5-9)  cleanses  the  leprosy,  and  unseals  the  lips  (Isaiah, 
57.  19  ;  Hosea,  14.  2  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15).  Rahab's  scarlet  thread  was 
a  type  of  it  (Joshua,  2.  18).  speech — not  a  separate  feature  from 
the  lips  (Zephaniah,  3.  9  ;  Colossians,  4.  6).  Contrast  "  uncircum- 
cised  lips  "  (Exodus,  6.  12).  Maurer  and  Burbowes  translate,  "  thy 
mouth."  temples  —  rather,  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  next  the  tem- 
ples :  the  seat  of  shamefacedness  ;  so,  "within  thy  locks,"  no  display 
(1  Corinthia'hs,  II.  5,  6,  15)  Mark  how  true  penitence  (Ezra, 
9.  6  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  63).  Contrast  Jeremiah,  3.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  7. 
pomegranate — when  cut,  it  displays  in  rows  seeds  pellucid,  like 
crystal,  tinged  with  red.  Her  modesty  is  not  on  the  surface,  but 
within,  which  Jesus  Christ  can  see  into.  4.  neck  —  stately  :  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  to  the  blushing  temples  (7/.  3)  :  not  "stiff"  (Isaiah, 48. 4: 
Acts,  7.  51),  as  that  of  unbroken  nature;  nor  "stretched  forth" 
wantonly  (Isaiah,  3.  16)  ;  nor  burdened  with  the  legal  yoke  (Lamenta- 
tions, 1.  14  ;  Acts,  15.  10)  ;  but  erect  in  gospel  freedom  (Isaiah,  52.  2). 
tower  of  David  —  probably  on  Zion.  He  was  a  man  of  war,  prepara- 
tory to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  peace.  So  warfare  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints  precedes  the  coming  rest.  Each 
soul  won  from  Satan  by  Him  is  a  trophy  gracing  the  bride  (Luke,  II. 
22)  (each  hangs  on  Him,  Isaiah,  22.  23,  24) ;  also  each  victory  of  her 
faith.  As  shields  adorn  a  temple's  walls  (Ezekiel,  27.  11),  so  neck- 
laces hang  on  the  bride's  neck  (Judges,  5.  30 ;  1  Kings,  10.  16).  5. 
breasts — the  bust  is  left  open  on  Eastern  dress.  The  breast-plate 
of  the  High  Priest  was  made  of  "two"  pieces,  folded  one  on  the 
other,  in  which  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim  {light  and  perfection). 
"  Faith  and  love"  are  the  double  breast-plate  (i#Thessaloaians,  5.  8), 
answering  to  "  hearing  the  word  "  and  "  keeping  it,"  in  a  similar  con- 
nection with  breasts  (Luke,  12.27,  2^)  roes —  he  reciprocates  her 
praise  (ch.  2.  9).  Emblem  of  love  and  satisfaction  (Proverbs,  5.  19). 
feed  —  (Psalm  23.2).  among  the  lilies — shrinking  from  thorns  of 
strife,  worldliness,  and  ungodliness  (2  Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Matthew,  13. 
7).  Roes  feed  among  not  on  the  lilies  :  where  these  grow,  there  is 
moisture,  producing  green  pasturage.  The  lilies  represent  her  white 
dress  (Psalm  45.  14;  Revelation,  19.  8).  6.  Historically,  the  hill 
of  frankincense  is  Calvary,  where,  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  he 
offered  Himself;"  the  mountain  of  myrrh  is  his  embalment  (John,  19, 
39)  till  the  resurrection  "  day-break."  The  3d  Canticle  occupies  the 
one  cloudless  day  of  his  presence  on  earth,  beginning  from  the  night 
(ch.  2.  17)  and  ending  with  the  night  of  his  departure  (ch.  4.  6).  His 
promise  is  almost   exactly  in   the  words  of  her  prayer  (ch.  2.  17)  the 
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same  Holy  Ghost  breathing  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  praying  people), 
with  the  difference  that  she  then  looked  for  his  visible  coming.  He 
now  tells  her,  that  when  he  shall  have  gone  from  sight,  he  still  is  to 
be  met  with  spiritually  in  prayer  (Psalm  68.  16  ;  Matthew,  28.  20), 
until  the  everlasting  clay  break,  when  we  shall  see  face  to  face  (1  Cor- 
inthians, 13.  10,  12).  7.  Assurance  that  he  is  going  from  her  in  love, 
not  in  displeasure   (John,  16.  6,  7).     all  fair — still  stronger  than  ch. 

1.  15;  v.  1.     no  Spot — our  privilege  (Ephesians,   5.  27;  Colossians, 

2.  10);  our  duty  (2  Corinthians,  6.  17;  Jude,  23  ;  James,  1.  27).  8. 
Invitation  to  her  to  leave  the  border  mountains  (the  highest,  worldly 
elevation)  between  the  hostile  lands  North  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Promised  Land  (Psalm  45.  10;  Philippians,  3.  13).  Amana  —  South 
of  Anti-Libanus  ;  the  river  Abana,  or  Amana,  was  near  Damascus  (2 
Kings,  5.  12).  Shenir — The  whole  mountain  was  called  Hermon  ; 
the  part  held  by  the  Sidonians  was  called  Sirion ;  the  part  held  by 
the  Amorites,  Shenir  (Deuteronomy,  3.  9).  Invested  by  the  devour- 
ing lion,  and  the  stealthy  and  swift  leopard  (Psalm  76.  4  ;  Ephesians, 
6.  II  ;  1  Peter,  5.  8).  Contrasted  with  the  mountain  of  tnyrrh,  etc.  v. 
6;  Isaiah,  2.  2);  the  good  land  (Isaiah,  35.  9).  with  me  —  twice  re- 
peated emphatically.  The  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  makes  up  for  the 
absence  of  all  beside  (Luke,  18.  29,  30 ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  10).  Moses  was 
permitted  to  see  Canaan  from  Pisgah ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  had  a 
foretaste  of  glory  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  9.  sister.  .  .  SpOUSP 
—  this  title  is  here  first  used  ;  as  he  is  soon  about  to  institute  the  Sup- 
per, the  pledge  of  the  nuptial  union.  By  the  term  "  sister,"  carnal 
ideas  are  excluded  ;  the  ardour  of  a  spouse's  love  is  combined  with 
the  purity  of  a  sister's  (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  cf.  Mark,  3.  35).  one"  —  even  one 
look  is  enough  to  secure  his  love  (Zechariah,  12. 10  ;  Luke,  23.  40-43). 
Not  merely  the  Church  collectively,  but  each  one  member  of  it  (Mat- 
thew, 18.  10,  14;  Luke,  15.  7,  24,  32).  Chain  —  necklace  (Isaiah,  62. 
3  ;  Malachi,  3.  17)  answering  to  the  "  shields"  hanging  in  the  tower 
of  David  [v.  4).  Cf.  the  "ornament  "  (1  Peter,  3.  4)  ;  "  chains"  (Prov- 
erbs, 1.9;  3.  22).  10.  love  —  Hebrew,  loves;  manifold  tokens  of 
thy  love,  much  better — answering  to  her  "better"  (ch.  1.  2),  but 
increased  force.  An  Amcebean  pastoral  character  pervades  the  Song, 
like  the  classic  Amcebean  idylls  and  eclogues,  wine  —  the  love  of 
his  saints  is  a  more  reviving  cordial  to  Him  than  wine  ;  ex.  gr.,  at  the 
feast  in  Simon's  house  (Luke  7.  36,  47  ;  John,  4.  32  ;  cf.  Zechariah, 

10.  7).  smell  of  . . .  ointments  than  all  spices — answering  to  her 

praise  (ch.  I.  3),  with  increased  force.  Fragrant,  as  being  fruits  of 
for  spirit  in  us  (Galatians,  5.  22).  11.  drop  —  always  ready  to  fall, 
being  full  of  honey,  though  not  always  (Proverbs,  10.  19)  actually 
dropping  (ch.  5.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  2  ;  Matthew,  12.  34).  honey- 
Comb  —  (Proverbs,  5.  3  ;  16.  24).  under  thy  tongue  —  not  always  on, 
but  under,  the  tongue,  ready  to  fall  (Psalm  55.  21).  Contrast  her 
former  state  (Psalm  140.  3;  Romans,  3.  13).  "  Honey  and  milk" 
were  the  glory  of  the  good  land.  The  change  is  illustrated  in  the 
penitent  thief.  Contrast  Matthew,  27.  44,  with  Luke,  23.  39,  etc.  It 
was  lit.,  with  "  one  "  eye,  a  sidelong  glance  of  love  "  better  than  wine  " 
that  he  refreshed  Jesus  Christ  (v.  9.  10).  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  (cf.   v.  8)  in   Paradise  "  (v.  12),   is  the  only  joyous  sentence  of  his 
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seven  utterances  on  the  cross,  smell  of  .  .  .  garments  —  which  are 
often  perfumed  in  the  East  (Psalm  45.  8).  The  perfume  comes  from 
Him  on  us  (Psalm  133.  2).  We  draw  nigh  to  God  in  the  perfumed 
garment  of  our  elder  brother  (Genesis,  27.  27  ;  see  Jude,  23).  Leba- 
non—  abounding  in  odoriferous  trees  (Hosea,  14.  5-7).  The  Hebrew 
has  no  "  is."  Here  she  is  distinct  from  the.  garden  (ch.  5.  1),  yet 
identified  with  it  (v.  16),  as  being  one  with  Him  in  His  sufferings. 
Historically,  the  Paradise,  into  which  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  entered 
at  death  ;  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  in  which  his  body  was  laid  amidst 
"  myrrh,"  etc.  (v.  6),  situated  in  a  nicely  kept  garden  (cf.  "  gardener," 
John,  20.  15) ;  "sealed"  with  a  stone  (Matthew,  27.  66)  ;  in  which  it 
resembles  "  wells  "  in  the  East  (Genesis,  29.  3,  8).  It  was  in  a  garden 
of  light  Adam  fell ;  in  a  garden  of  darkness,  Gethsemane,  and  chiefly 
that  of  the  tomb,  the  second  Adam  retrieved  us.  Spiritually,  the 
garden  is  the  gospel  kingdom  of  heaven.  Here  all  is  ripe,  previously 
(ch.  2.  13),  it  was  "  the  tender  grape."  The  garden  is  his,  though  he 
calls  the  plants  her's  (v.  13),  by  his  gift  (Isaiah,  61.  3,  end),  spring 
.  .  .  fountain  Jesus  Christ  (John,  4.  10)  sealed,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
sealed  tomb  :  it  poured  forth  its  full  tide  on  Pentecost  (John,  7.  37-39). 
Still  he  is  a  sealed  fountain,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  open  it  to  one  (1  Cor- 
inthians, 12.  3).  The  Church  also  is  "  a  garden  enclosed"  (Psalm  4.  3  ; 
Isaiah,  5.  1,  etc.)  Contrast  Psalm  80.  9-12.  So  "  a  spring  "  (Isaiah,  27.  3  ; 
58.  11)  ;  "  sealed"  (Ephesians,  4.  30  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  19).  As  wives  in 
the  East  are  secluded  from  public  gaze,  so  believers  (Psalm  83.  3  ;  Col- 
ossians,  3.  3).  Contrast  the  open  streams  which  "  pass  away  "  (Job,  6. 
15-18;  2  Peter,  2.  17).  13.  orchard — Hebrew,  a  paradise,  i.e.,  a 
pleasure-ground  and  orchard.  Not  only,fiowers,  but  fruit-trees  (John, 
15.  8;  Philippians,  1.  11).  Camphire  — not  camphor,  (ch.  1.  14), 
hennah,  or  cypress  blooms.  14.  calamus — "  sweet  cane  "  (Exodus, 
30.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  20).  myrrh  and  aloes — ointments  are  associ- 
ated with  his  death,  as  well  as  with  feasts  (John,  12.  7).  The  bride's 
ministry  of  "myrrh  and  aloes"  is  recorded  John,  19.  39).  15.  of — 
this  pleasure-ground  is  not  dependent  on  mere  reservoirs,  it  has  a 
fountain   sufficient  to    water  many  "gardens"     {plural),      living  — 

(Jeremiah,  17.  8;  John,  4.  13,  14;  7.  38,  39).    from  Lebanon  — 

though  the  fountain  is  lowly,  the  source  is  lofty ;  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  Lebanon,  refreshingly  cool  (Jeremiah,  18.  14),  fertilising  the 
gardens  of  Damascus.  It  springs  upon  earth  ;  its  source  is  heaven. 
It  is  now  not  "  sealed," but  open  "  streams"  (Revelation,  22.  17).  16. 
Awake  —  ///.,  Arise.  All  beside  is  ready:  one  thing  alone  is  wanted  ; 
the  breath  of  God.  This  follows  rightly  after  his  death  (ch.  6  12  ; 
Acts,  2.).  It  is  his  call  to  the  Spirit  to  come  (John,  14.  16  ;  in  John 
3.  8,  compared  to  "  the  wind  ;"  quickening  (John,  6.  63  ;  Ezekiel,  27. 
9).  Saints  offer  the  same  prayer  (Psalm  85. 6  ;  Habakkuk,  3.  2).  The 
North  wind  "awakes"  or  arises  strongly,  viz.,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
reprover  (John,  16.  8-11  ;  the  South  wind  "comes"  gently,  viz.,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  Comforter  (John,  14.  16).  The  West  wind  brings 
rain  from  the  sea  (1  Kings,  18.  44,  45  ;  Luke,  12.  54).  The  East  wind 
is  tempestuous  (Job,  27.  21  ;  Isaiah,  27.  8),  and  withering  (Genesis, 
41.23).  These,  therefore,  are  not  wanted  ;  but  first  the  North  wind, 
clearing  the  air  (Job,  37.  22;  Proverbs,  25.  23),  and  then  the  warm 
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South  wind  (v.  17)  ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost  first  clearing  away  mists  of 
gloom,  error,  unbelief,  sin,  which  intercept  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
then  infusing  spiritual  warmth  (2  Corinthians,  4.  6),  causing  the  graces 
to  exhale  their  odour.  Let  my  beloved,  etc. —  The  brides  reply.  The 
fruit  was  now  at  length  ripe  ;  the  last  passover,  which  he  had  so 
desired,  is  come  (Luke.  22.  7,  15,  16,  18),  the  only  case  in  which  he 
took  charge  of  the  preparations,  his  —  answering  to  Jesus  Christ's 
"my."  She  owns  that  the  garden  is  his,  and  the  fruits  in  her,  which 
she  does  not  in  false  humility  deny  (Psalm  66.  16 ;  Acts,  21.  19  ;  1 
Corinthians,  15.  10),  are  his  (John,  15.  8  ;  Philippians,  1.  11). 


CHAPTER  V. 

Vei*.  1-16.  1.  Answer  to  her  prayer  (Isaiah,  65.  24  ;  Revelation,  3.  20). 
am  come  —  already  (ch.  4.  16);  "come"  (Genesis,  28.  16).  sister 
.  .  .  spouse  —  as  Adam's  was  created  of  his  flesh,  out  of  his  opened 
side,  there  being  none  on  earth  on  a  level  with  him  ;  so  the  bride, 
out  of  the  pierced  Saviour  (Ephesians,  5.  30-32).  have  gathered 
.  .  .  myrrh — His  course  was  already  complete:  the  myrrh,  etc. 
(Matthew,  2.  11  ;  26.  7-12  ;  John,  19.  39),  emblems  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  anointing  Holy  Ghost,  'were  already  gathered,  spice  —  ///.,' 
balsam,  have  eaten  —  answering  to  her  "eat"  (ch.  4.  16).  honey- 
COmb  —  distinguished  here  from  liquid  "  honey  "  dropping  from  trees. 
The  last  supper,  here  set  forth,  is  one  of  espousal,  a  pledge  of  the  fu- 
ture marriage  (ch.  8.  14  ;  Revelation,  19.  9).  Feasts  often  took  place 
in  gardens.  In  the  absence  of  sugar,  then  unknown,  honey  was  more 
widely  used  than  with  us.  His  eating  honey  with  milk  indicate  His 
true,  yet  spotless,  human  nature,  from  infancy  (Isaiah,  7.  15)  ;  and 
after  His  resurrection  (Luke,  24.  42).  my  wine  —  (John,  18.  11),  a 
cup  of  wrath  to  Him,  of  mercy  to  us,  whereby  God's  word  and  prom- 
ises become  to  us  "milk"  (Psalm  19.  10;  1  Peter,  2.  2).  "My" 
answers  to  "His"  (ch.  4.  16).  The  "  myrrh  (emblem  by  its  bitter- 
ness, of  repentance*),  honey,  milk  {incipient  faith),  wine  "  (strong  faith), 
in  reference  to  believers,  imply  that  He  accepts  all  their  graces,  how- 
ever various  in  degree,  eat  —  He  desires  to  make  us  partakers  in 
His  joy  (Isaiah,  65.  1,  2  ;  John,  6.  53-57  ;  1  John,  1.  3).  drink  abun- 
dantly—  so  as  to  be  filled  (Ephesians,  5.  18  ;  Haggai,  1.  6).  friends 
—  John,  15.  15). 

Canticle  IV. — Ch.  v.  2  —  viii.  5. —  From  the  Agony  of  Geth- 
semane, to  the  Conversion  of  Samaria.  2.  Sudden  change  of 
scene  from  evening  to  midnight,  from  a  betrothal  feast  to  cold  repulse. 
He  has  gone  from  the  feast  alone  :  night  is  come  ;  He  knocks  at  the 
door  of  His  espoused  ;  she  hears,  but  in  sloth  does  not  shake  off  half- 
conscious  drowsiness :  viz.,  the  disciples'  torpor  (Matthew,  26.  40-43), 
"  the  spirit  willing,  the  flesh  weak  "  (cf.  Romans,  7.;  Galatians,  5.). 
Not  total  sleep.  The  lamp  was  burning  beside  the  slumbering  wise 
virgin,  but  wanted  trimming  (Matthew,  25.  5-7).  It  is  His  voice  that 
rouses  her  (Jonah,  1.  6 ;  Ephesians,  5.  14  ;  Revelation,  3.  5iu).  in- 
stead of  bitter  reproaches,  lie  addresses  her  by  the  most  endearing 
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titles,  "  my  sister,  my  love,"  etc.  Cf.  His  thought  of  Peter  after  the 
denial  (Mark,  16.  7).  dew  —  which  falls  heavily  in  summer  nights  in 
the  East  (see  Luke,  9.  58).  drops  of  the  night  —  (Psalm  22.  2  ;  Luke, 
22.  44).  His  death  is  nut  expressed,  as  unsuitable  to  the  allegory,  a 
song  of  love  and  joy  ;  v.  4.  refers  to  the  scene  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Caiaphas,  when  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  cock-crowing  and  look  of 
love  to  awaken  Peter's  sleeping  conscience,  so  that  his  "  bowels  were 
moved"  (Luke,  22.  61,  62) ;  v.  5,  6,  the  disciples  with  "  myrrh,"  etc. 
(Luke,  24.  1,  5),  seeking  Jesus  Christ  in  the  tomb,  but  finding  Him 
not,  for  He  has  "withdrawn  Himself"  (John,  7.  34;  13.  33);  v.  7, 
the  trials  by  watchmen  extend  through  the  whole  night  of  His  with- 
drawal from  Gethsemane  to  the  resurrection  ;  they  took  off  the* 
"veil"  of  Peter's  disguise  ;  also  lit.,  the  linen  cloth  from  the  young 
man  (Mark,  14.  51);  v.  8,  the  sympathy  of  friends  (Luke,  23.  27). 
undefiled  —  not  polluted  by  spiritual  adultery  (Revelation,  14.  4; 
James,  4.  4).  3.  Trivial  excuses  (Luke,  14.  18).  COat  —  rather,  the 
inmost  vest,  next  the  skin,  taken  off  before  going  to  bed.  washed 
...feet  —  before  going  to  rest  for  they  had  been  soiled,  from  the 
Eastern  custom  of  wearing  sandals  not  shoes.  Sloth  (Luke,  11.  7), 
and  despondency  (Deuteronomy,  7.  17-19).  4.  A  key  in  the  East  is 
usually  a  piece  of  wood  with  pegs  in  it,  corresponding  to  small  holes 
in  a  wooden  bolt  within,  and  is  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and 
thus  draws  the  bolt.  So  Jesus  Christ  "puts  forth  His  hand  (viz.,  His 
Spirit,  Ezekiel,  3.  14),  by  {Hebrew,  from,  so  in  ch.  2.  9)  the  hole  ;"  in 
"  chastening,"  (Psalm  38.  2  ;  Revelation,  3.  14-22,  singularly  similar  to 
this  passage),  and  other  unexpected  ways  letting  Himself  in  (Luke, 
22.  61,  62).  bowels  .  .  .  moved  for  him — it  is  His,  which  are  first 
troubled  for  us,  and  which  cause  ours  to  be  troubled  for  Him  (Jere- 
miah, 31.  20;  Hosea,  n.  8).  5.  dropped  with  myrrh  —  the  best 
proof  a  bride  could  give  her  lover  of  welcome  was  to  anoint  herself 
(the  back  of  the  hands  especially,  as  being  the  coolest  part  of  the 
body),  profusely  with  the  best  perfumes  (Exodus,  30.  23;  Esther,  2. 
12  ;  Proverbs,  7.  17)  ;  "  sweet-smelling  "  is  in  the  Hebrew  rather, 
"  spontaneously  exuding  "  from  the  tree,  and  therefore  the  best.  She 
designed  also  to  anoint  Him,  whose  "  head  was  filled  with  the  drops 
of  night  "  (Luke,  24.  1).  The  myrrh  typifies  bitter  repentance,  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit's  unction  (2  Corinthians,  1.  21,  22).  handles  Of  the 
lock  —  •  sins  which  closed  the  heart  against  Him.  6.  withdrawn  — 
He  knocked,  when  she  was  sleeping  ;  for  to  have  left  her  then  would 
have  ended  in  the  death  sleep  ;  He  withdraws  now  that  she  is  roused, 
as  she  needs  correction  (Jeremiah,  2.  17,  19),  and  can  appreciate  and 
safely  bear  it  now,  which  she  could  not  then.  "  The  strong  He'll 
strongly  try"  (1  Corinthians,  10.  13).  When  he  spake  —  rather,  be- 
cause of  His  speaking,  at  the  remembrance  of  His  tender  words  (Job, 
29.  2,  3  ;  Psalm  27.  13  ;  142.  7),  or,  till  He  should  speak,  no  answer 
—  Qob,  23.  3-9  ;  30.  20  ;  34.  29  ;  Lamentations,  3.  44).  Weak  faith 
receives  immediate  comfort  (Luke,  8.  44,  47,  48)  ;  strong  faith  is  tried 
with  delay  (Matthew,  15.  22,23).  7-  watchmen  —  historically,  the 
Jewish  priests,  etc.  (see  note  on  v.  2) ;  spiritually,  ministers  (Isaiah, 
62.  6;  Hebrews,  12.  17),  faithful  in  "smiting"  (Psalm  141.  5),  but 
(as  she  leaves  them,  v.  8),  too  harsh  ;  or,   perhaps,  unfaithful  ;  dislik- 
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ing  her  zeal  therewith  she  sought  Jesus  Christ,  first,  with  spiritual 
prayer,  "  opening  "  her  heart  to  Him,  and  then  in  charitable  works 
"  about  the  city  ;"  miscalling  it  fanaticism  (Isaiah,  66.  5),  and  taking 
away  her  veil  (the  greatest  indignity  to  an  Eastern  lady),  as  though 
she  were  positively  immodest.  She  had  before  sought  Him  by  night 
in  the  streets,  under  strong  affection  (ch.  3.  2-4),  and  so  without  rebuff 
from  "  the  watchmen,"  found  Him  immediately  ;  but  now  after  sinful 
neglect,  she  encounters  pain  and  delay.  God  forgives  believers,  but 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  draw  on  His  forgiveness  ;  so  the  growing  reserve 
of  God  toward  Israel  observable  in  Judges,  as  His  people  repeat  their 
demands  on  His  grace.  8.  She  turns  from  the  unsympathising  watch- 
men to  humbler  persons,  not  yet  themselves  knowing  Him,  but  in 
the  way  towards  it.  Historically,  His  secret  friends  in  the  night  of 
His  withdrawal  (Luke,  23.  27,  28).  Enquirers  may  find  ("  if  ye  find  ") 
Jesus  Christ  before  she  who  has  grieved  His  Spirit  finds  Him  again. 
tell  —  in  prayer  (James,  5.  16).  sick  Of  love  —  from  an  opposite 
cause  (ch.  2.  5)  than  through  excess  of  delight  at  His  presence ;  now 
excess  of  pain  at  His  absence.  9.  Her  own  beauty  (Ezekiel,  16.  14), 
and  love  sickness  for  Him,  elicit  now  their  enquiry  (Matthew,  5.  16) : 
heretofore  "  other  lords  beside  Him  had  dominion  over  them  ;"  thus 
they  had  seen  "no  beauty  in  Him"  (Isaiah,  26.  13;  53.  2).  10.  (1 
Peter,  3.  15).  white  and  ruddy  —  health  and  beauty.  So  David 
(equivalent  to  beloved),  His  forefather  after  the  flesh,  and  type  (1  Sam- 
uel, 17.  42).  "  The  Lamb"  is  at  once  His  nuptial  and  sacrificial  name 
(1  Petei-,  1.  19  ;  Revelation,  19.  7),  characterised  by  white  and  red  ; 
white,  His  spotless  manhood  (Revelation,  1.  14).  The  Hebrew  for 
white  is  properly  illuminated  by  the  sun,  "white  as  the  light "  (cf. 
Matthew,  17.  2);  red  in  His  blood-dyed  garment  as  slain  (Isaiah,  63. 
1-3  ;  Revelation,  5.  6  ;  19.  13).  Angels  are  white,  not  red  ;  the  blood 
of  martyrs  does  not  enter  heaven,  His  alone  is  seen  there,  chiefest 
—  lit.,  a  standard  bearer ;  i£.,  as  conspicuous  above  all  others,  as  a 
standard  bearer  is  among  hosts  (Psalm  45.  7;  89.6;  Isaiah,  II.  10; 
55.  4  ;  Hebrews,  2.  10 ;  cf.  2  Samuel,  18.  3  \  Job,  33.  23  ;  Philippians, 
2.  9-1 1  ;  Revelation,  1.  5).  The  chief  of  sinners  needs  the  "  chiefest  " 
of  Saviours.  II.  head  .  .  .  gold  —  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  His  heel,  i.e.,  His  manhood,  which  was  "  bruised  " 
by  Satan  ;  both  together  being  one  Christ  (1  Corinthians, 
ii,  3).  Also  His  sovereignty,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  the  supreme  king 
was  "  the  head  of  gold"  (Daniel,  2.  32-38;  Colossians,  I.  18),  the 
highest  creature,  compared  with  Him,  is  brass,  iron,  and  clay. 
"  Preciousness,"  {Greek,  1  Peter,  2.  7).  bushy  —  curled,  token  of 
Headship.  In  contrast  wi  h  her  flowing  locks  (ch.  4.  1),  the  token 
of  her  subjection  to  Him  (Psalm  8.  4-8  ;  1  Corinthians,  II,  3,  6-15). 
The  Hebrew  is  (pendulous  as)  the  branches  of  a  palm,  which,  when 
in  leaf,  resemble  waving  plumes  of  feathers.  black — implying 
youth  ;  no  "grey  hairs"  (Psalm  102.  27  •  no.  3,  4  ;  Hosea,  7.  9). 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  prime  of  vigour  and  manliness.  In 
heaven  on  the  other  hand,  His  hair  is  "  white,"  He  being  the  Ancient 
of  days  (Daniel,  7.  9).  These  contrasts  often  occur  in  Him  (v.  10), 
"white  and  ruddy,"  here  the  "  raven"  (v.  12),  the  "dove,"  as  both 
with  Noah  in  the  ark  (Genesis,  8.)  ;  emblems  of  judgment  and  mercy. 
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12.  as  the  eyes  Of  doves —  rather,  as  doves  (Psalm  68.  13)  ;  bathing 
in  "  the  rivers  ;"  so  combining  in  their  "silver"  feathers  the  whiteness 
of  milk  with  the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  water  trickling  over 
them  (Matthew,  3.  16).  The  "milk  "  may  allude  to  the  white  around 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  "  water  "  refers  to  the  eye  as  the  fountain 
of  tears  of  sympathy  (Ezekiel,  16.  5.  6  ;  Luke,  19.  41).  Vivacity, 
purity,  and  love,  are  the  three  features  typified,  fitly  set  —  as  a  gem 
in  a  ring  ;  as  the  precious  stones  in  the  High  Priest's  breastplate. 
Rather,  translate  as  Vulgate  (the  doves)  sitting  at  the  fulness  of  the 
stream  ;  by  the  full  stream  ;  or  as  Maurer  (the  eyes)  set  in  fulness, 
not  sunk  in  their  sockets  (Revelation,  5.  6),  ("  seven,"  expressing  full 
perfection,  (Zechariah,  3.  9  ;  4.  10).  13.  cheeks  —  the  seat  of  beauty, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  meaning.  [Gesenius.J  Yet  men  smote 
and  spat  on  them  (Isaiah,  50,  6).  bed  —  full,  like  the  raised  surface 
of  the  garden  bed  ;  fragrant  with  ointments,  as  beds  with  aromatic 
plants  [/*'/.,  balsani].  sweet  flowers  —  rather,  "  terraces  of  aromatic 
herbs  "  —  "  high  raised  parterres  of  sweet  plants,"  in  parallelism  to 
44  bed,"  which  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root,  meaning  elevation,  lips  — 
(Psalm  45.  2.;  John,  7.  46).  lilies  —  red  lilies.  Soft  and  gentle  (1 
Peter,  2.  22,  23).  How  different  lips  were  man's  (Psalm  22.  7)  ! 
dropping  .  .  .  myrrh  —  viz.,  His  lips,  just  as  the  sweet  dew-drops 
which  hang  in  the  calix  of  the  lily.  14.  rings  set  with  .  .  .  beryl  — 
Hebrew,  Tarshish,  so  called  from  the  city.  The  ancient  chrysolite, 
gold  in  colour  (LXX.),  our  topaz,  one  of  the  stones  on  the  High 
Priest's  breast-plate,  also  in  the  foundation  of  New  Jerusalem  (Reve- 
lation, 21.  ;  also  Daniel,  10.  6).  "Are  as"  is  plainly  to  be  supplied, 
see  in  v.  13  a  similar  ellipsis  ;  not  as  Moody  Stuart  :  "  have  gold 
rings."  The  hands  bent  in  are  compared  to  beautiful  rings,  in  which 
beryl  is  set,  as  the  nails  are  in  the  fingers)  Burrowes  explains  the 
rings  as  cylinders  used  as  signets,  such  as  are  found  in  Nineveh,  and 
which  resemble  fingers.  A  ring  is  the  token  of  sonship  (Luke,  15. 
22).  A  slave  was  not  allowed  to  wear  a  gold  ring.  He  imparts  His 
sonship  and  freedom  to  us  (Galatians,  4.  7) ;  also  of  authority  (Gen- 
esis, 41.  42  ;  cf.  John,  6.  27).  He  seals  us  in  the  name  of  God  with 
His  signet  (Revelation,  7.  2-4),  cf.  below,  ch.  8.  6,  where  she  desires 
to  be  herself  a  signet-ring  on  His  arm  ;  so  "  graven  on  the  palms," 
etc.,  i.e.,  on  the  signet-ring  in  his  hand  (Isaiah,  49.  16 ;  contrast 
Haggai,  2.  23,  with  Jeremiah,  22.  24).  belly  —  Burrowes  and 
Moody  Stuart  translate  "  body."  Newton,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
"bowels  ;"  viz.,  His  compassion  (Psalm  22.  14  ;  Isaiah,  63  15  ;  Jere- 
miah, 31.  20  ;  Hosea,  II.  8).  bright  —  lit.,  elaborately  wrought,  so  as 
to  shine,  so  His  "  prepared  "  body  (Hebrews,  10.  5) ;  the  "  ivory  pal- 
ace" of  the  king  (Psalm  45.  8) ;  spotless,  pure,  so  the  bride's  "  neck 
is  as  a  tower  of  ivory  "  (ch.  7.  4).  Sapphires  —  spangling  in  the  girdle 
round  him  (Daniel,  10.  5).  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  As 
in  statuary  to  the  artist  the  partly  undraped  figure  is  suggestive  only 
of  beauty,  free  from  indelicacy,  so  to  the  saint,  the  personal  excel- 
lencies of  Jesus  Christ,  typified  under  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  human 
form.  As,  however,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in  public,  the 
usual  robes  on  the  person,  richly  ornamented,  are  presupposed 
(Isaiah,  11.  5).     Sapphires  indicate  His  heavenly  nature  (so  John,  3. 
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13,  "is  in  heaven"),  even  in  His  humiliation,  overlaying  or  cast 
"over"  His  ivory  human  body  (Exodus,  24.  10).  Sky-blue  in  colour, 
the  height  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  (Ephesians,  3.  18). 
15.  pillars  —  strength  and  steadfastness.  Contrast  man's  "legs" 
(Ecclesiastes,  12.  3).  Allusion  to  the  temple  (1  Kings,  5.  8,  9  ;  7.  21), 
the  "  cedars  "  of  "  Lebanon  "  (Psalm  147.  10).  Jesus  Christ's  "  legs  " 
were  not  broken  on  the  cross,  though  the  thieves'  were  ;  on  them  rests 
the  weight  of  our  salvation  (Psalm  75.  3).  sockets  Of  gold — His 
sandals,  answering  to  the  bases  of  the  pillars  ;  "  set  up  from  everlast- 
ing "  (Proverbs,  8.  22,  23).  From  the  head  (v.  11)  to  the  feet  "of 
fine  gold."  He  was  tried  in  the  fire  and  found  without  alloy,  coun- 
tenance—  rather,  His  aspect,  including  both  mien  and  stature  (cf. 
Margin,  2  Samuel,  23.  21  ;  with  1  Chronicles,  11.  23).  From  the 
several  parts,  she  proceeds  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Lebanon — so  called  from  its  white  limestone  rocks, 
excellent  —  lit.,  choice,  i.e.,  fair  and  tall  as  the  cedars  on  Lebanon 
(Ezekiel,  31.  3,  etc).  Majesty  is  the  prominent  thought  (Psalm  21, 
5).  Also  the  cedar's  duration  (Hebrews,  1.  11) ;  greenness  (Luke,  23. 
31),  and  refuge  afforded  by  it  (Ezekiel,  17.  22,  23).  16.  Lit.,  His 
palate  is  sweetness,  yea,  all  over  loveliness,"  i.e.,  He  is  the  essence  of 
these  qualities.  "  Mouth,"  so  ch.  1.  2,  not  the  same  as  "  lips  "  (v.  13), 
His  breath  (Isaiah,  11.  4  ;  John,  20.  22].  "  All  over"  all  the  beauties 
scattered  among  creatures  are    transcendently  concentrated  in  Him 

(Coiossians.  1. 19;  2.  9).    my  beloved  —  for  I  love  him.     my  friend 

—  for  He  loves  me  (Proverbs,  18.  24).  Holy  boasting  (Psalm  34.  2  ; 
1  Corinthians,  1.  31). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-13.  1.  Historically,  at  Jesus  Christ's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus,  and  others,  joined  with  His 
professed  disciples.  By  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  bride  does  good 
not  only  to  her  own  soul,  but  to  others  (note,  ch.  1.  4  ;  jMalachi,  3. 
t6  ;  Matthew,  5.  14-16).  Cf.  the  hypocritical  use  of  similar  words 
(Matthew,  2.  8).  2.  gone  down — Jerusalem  was  on  a  hill  (answer- 
ing to  its  moral  elevation),  and  the  gardens  were  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  valleys  below,  beds  Of  Spices — (balsam)  which  He  Himself 
calls  the  "  mountain  of  myrrh,"  etc.  (ch.  4.  6),  and  again  (ch.  8.  14), 
the  resting-place  of  His  body  amidst  spices,  and  of  His  soul  in  para- 
dise, and  now  in  heaven,  where  He  stands  an  High  Priest  for  ever. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Song  is  there  mention  of  mountains  of  spices. 
feed  in  .  .  .  gardens  —  i.e.,  in  the  churches,  though  He  may  have 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  the  individual  believer ;  she  implies  an 
invitation  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  enter  His  spiritual 
Church,  and  become  lilies,  made  white  by  His  blood.  He  is  gather- 
ing some  lilies  now  to  plant  on  earth,  others  to  transplant  into  heaven 
(ch.  5.  1  ;  Genesis,  5.  24  ;  Mark,  4.  28,  29  ;  Acts,  7.  60).  3.  In  speak- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  to  others,  she  regains  her  own  assurance.  Lit, 
"  1  am  for  my  beloved  . .  .for  me."  Reverse  order  from  ch.  2.  16. 
She  now,  after  the  season  of  darkness,  grounds  her  conviction  on 
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His  love  towards  her,  more  than  on  her's  toward  him  (Deuter- 
onomy, 33.  3).  There,  it  was  the  young  believer  concluding  that 
she  was  His,  from  the  sensible  assurance  that  He  was  her's. 
Tirzah  —  meaning  pleasant  (Hebrews,  13.  21);  "well-pleasing" 
{Matthew,  5.  14)  ;  the  royal  city  of  one  of  the  old  Canaanite 
kings  (Joshua,  12.  24) ;  and  after  the  revolt  of  Israel,  the  royal 
city  of  its  kings,  before  Omri  founded  Samaria  (1  Kings,  16.  8, 
15).  No  ground  for  assigning  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  Song,  as  Tirzah  was  even  in  his  time  the  capital  of  the 
North  (Israel),  as  Jerusalem  was  of  the  South  (Judah).  Jerusalem  — 
residence  of  the  kings  of  yudah,  as  Tirzah,  of  Israel  (Psalm  48.  1, 
etc.;  122.  1-3;  125.  I,  2).  Loveliness,  security,  unity,  and  loyalty; 
also  the  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  Church  (Isaiah,  n.  13; 
Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  16,  17,  22  ;  cf.  Hebrews,  12.  22  ;  Revela- 
tion, 21.  2,  12).  terrible — awe-inspiring.  Not  only  armed  as  a  city 
on  the  defensive,  but  as  an  army  on  the  offensive,  banners  —  (note, 
ch.  5.  16 ;  Psalm  60.  4)  ;  Jehovah-Nissi  (2  Corinthians,  10.  4).  5.  (Ch. 
4.  9  ;  Genesis,  32.  28  ;  Exodus,  32.  9-14  ;  Hosea,  12.  4).  This  is  the 
way  "  the  army "  (v.  4)  "  overcomes  "  not  only  enemies,  but  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Him  (Psalm  25.  15  ;  Matthew,  n. 
12).  Historically,  v.  3,  4,  5,  represent  the  restoration  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  His  Church  at  the  resurrection  ;  His  sending  her  forth  as  an  army, 
with  new  powers  (Mark,  16.  15-18,  20)  ;  His  rehearsing  the  same 
instructions  (cf.  v.  6,  note),  as  when  with  them  (Luke,  24,  44).  over- 
come —  lit.,  have  taken  me  by  storm.  6.  Not  vain  repetition  of  ch.  4. 
I,  2.  The  use  of  the  same  words  shows  his  love  unchanged,  after  her 
temporary  unfaithfulness  (Malachi,  3,  6),  8.  three-SCOre  —  indefinite 
number,  as  ch.  3.  7.  Not  queens,  etc.,  of  Sclc:?zon,  but  witnesses  of 
the  espousals,  rulers  of  the  earth  contrasted  with  the  saints,  who, 
though  many,  are  but.  "  one  "  bride  (Isaiah,  52.  15  ;  Luke,  22.  25,  26  ; 
John,  17.  21  ;  I  Corinthians,  10.  17).  The  one  bride  is  contrasted 
with  the  many  wives  whom  Eastern  kings  had  in  violation  of  the 
marriage  law  (1  Kings,  II.  1-3).  9.  Hollow  professors,  like  half- 
wives,  have  no  part  in  the  one  bride,  only  One  Of  her  mother  —  viz., 
*'  Jerusalem  above  "  (Galatians,  4.  25).  The  "  little  sister  "  (ch.  8.  8) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  her  being  "  the  only  one  ;  "  for  that  sister  is 
one  with  herself  (John,  10.  16).  choice — (Ephesians,  I.  4  ;  2  Thes- 
salonians,  2.  13).  As  she  exalted  Him  above,  all  others  (ch.  5.  10),  so 
He  now  her.  daughters  .  .  .  blessed  her  —  (Isaiah,  8.  18;  61.  9; 
Ezekiel,  16.  14  ;  2  Thessalonians,  I.  10).  So  at  her  appearance  after 
Pentecost  (Acts,  4.  13  ;  6.  15  ;  24.  25  ;  26.  28).  10.  The  words  express- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  daughters,  Historically  (Acts,  5.  24-39). 
as  the  morning  —  as  yet  she  is  not  come  to  the  fulness  of  her  light 
(Proverbs,  4.  18).  moon — shining  in  the  night,  by  light  borrowed 
from  the  sun :  so  the  bride,  in  the  darkness  of  this  world,  reflects  the 
light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (2  Corinthians,  3.  18).  sun — her 
light  of  justification  is  perfect,  for  it  is  His  (2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ; 
1  John,  4.  17).  The  moon  has  less  light, 'and  has  only  one-half 
illuminated  ;  so  the  bride's  sanctification  is  as  yet  imperfect.  Her 
future  glory  (Matthew,  13.  43).  army  —  (v.  4).  The  climax  requires 
this  to  be  applied  to  the  starry  and  angelic  hosts,  from  which  God\  is 
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called  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Her  final  glory  (Genesis,  15.  5  ;  Daniel,  \,. 
3;  Revelation,  12.  1).  The  Church  Patriarchal,  "the  morning;' 
Levitical,  "the  moon  ;"  Evangelical,  "the  sun  ;"  Triumphant,  "the 
bannered  army  "  Revelation,  19.  14).  II.  The  bride's  words  ;  for  she 
everywhere  is  the  narrator,  and  often  soliloquises,  which  He  never 
does.  The  first  garden  (ch.  2.  H-Ts)  was  that  of  spring,  full  of 
flowers  and  grapes  not  yet  ripe  ;  the  second,  autumn,  with  spices 
(which  are  always  connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ),  and 
nothing  unripe  (ch.  4.  13,  etc.).  The  third  here,  of  "  nuts,"  from  the 
previous  autumn  ;  the  end  of  winter,,  and  verge  of  spring  :  the  Church 
in  the  upper  room  (Acts,  I.  13,  etc.),  v/hen  one  dispensation  was  just 
closed,  the  other  not  yet  begun  ;  thn  hard  shell  of  the  old  needing  to 
be  broken,  and  its  inner  sweet  kernel  extracted  [Origen]  (Luke,  24. 
27,  32) ;  waiting  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  usher  in  spiritual  spring.  The 
walnut  is  meant  with  a  bitter  outer  husk,  a  hard  shell,  and  sweet 
kernel.  So  the  Word  is  distasteful  to  the  careless  ;  when  awakened, 
the  sinner  finds  the  letter  hard,  until  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  the  sweet 
inner  spirit,  fruits  of  the  Valley  —  Maurer  translates  "  the  blooming 
products  of  the  river?  i.e.,  the  plants  growing  on  the  margin  of  the 
river  flowing  through  the  garden.  She  goes  to  watch  the  fir si  sprout- 
ings  of  the  various  plants.  12.  Sudden  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on 
Pentecost  (Acts,  2.),  whilst  the  Church  was  using  the  means  (answer- 
ing to  "the  garden,"  v.  n  ;  Johns  3.  8).  Ammi-nadib —  supposed  to 
be  one  proverbial  for  swift-driving.  Similarly  (ch.  I.  9).  Rather,  my 
willing  people  (Psalm  no.  3).  A  willing  chariot  bore  a  "willing 
people  ;"  or  Nadib  is  the  Prince,  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  68.  17).  She  is 
borne  in  a  moment  into  His  presence  (Ephcsians,  2.  6).  13.  Entreaty 
of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  her,  in  her  chariot-like  flight  from 
them  (cf.  2  Kings,  2.  12  ;  2  Samuel,  19.  14).  Shulamite  —  new  name 
applied  to  her  now  first.  Feminine  of  Solomon,  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
His  bride,  daughter  of  peace,  accepting  and  proclaiming  it  (Isaiah, 
52.  7  ;  John,  14.  27  ;  Romans,  5.  I  ;  Ephesians,  2.  17).  Historically, 
this  name  answers  to  the  time  when,  not  without  a  divine  design  in  it, 
the  young  Church  met  in  Solomon's  porch  (Acts,  3.  n  ;.  5.  12).  The 
entreaty,  "  Return,  O  Shulamite,"  ansAvers  to  the  people's  desire  to 
keep  Peter  and  John,  after  the  lame  man  wao  healed,  when  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  temple.  Their  reply  attributing  the  glory  not  to 
themselves,  but  to  Jesus  Christ,  answers  to  the  bride's  reply  here, 
'"What  will  ye  see"  in  me?  "As  it  were,"  etc.  She  accepts  the 
name  Shulamite,  as  truly  describing  her.  But  adds,  that  though 
44  one"  (<'.  9),  she  is  nevertheless  ".two."  Her  glories  are  her  Lord's, 
beaming  through  her  (Ephesians,  5 .  31,  32).  The  two  armies  are  the 
family  of  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven,  and  that  on  earth,  joined  and  0112 
with  Hfm;  the  one  militant,  and  the  other  triumphant.  Or  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  ministering  angels  are  one  army,  the  Church  the 
other,  both  being  one  (John,  17.  21,  22).  Allusion  is  made  to  Mahan- 
aim  (meaning,  two  hosts\,  the  scene  of  Jacob's  victorious  conflict  by 
prayer  (Genesis,  32.  2,  9,  22-30).  Though  she  is  peace,  yet  she  has 
warfare  here,  between  flesh  and  spirit  within  and  foes  without  ;  her 
strength,  as  Jacob's  at  Mahanaim,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  His  host  enlisted 
on  her  side  by  prayer:  whence  she  obtains  those  graces  which  raise 
the  admiration  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-13  thy  feet  —  rather,  thy  goings  (Psalm  17.  5).  Evident 
allusion  to  Isaiah,  52.  7  :  "  How  beautiful  .  .  .  are  the  feet  of  him 
.  .  .  that  publisheth  peace  "  (Shulamite,  ch.  6.  13).  shoes  —  sandals 
are  richly-jewelled  in  the  East  (Luke,  15.  22  ;  Ephesians,  6.  15).  She 
is  evidently  "  on  the  mountains,"  whither  she  was  wafted  (ch.  6.  12) 
above  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  who  therefore  portray  her  feet  first. 
daughter  —  of  God  the  Father,  with  whom  Jesus  Christ  is  one  (Mat- 
thew, 5.  9),  "  children  of  (the)  God  "  (of  peace,  equivalent  to  Shula- 
mite) (Psalm  45.  10-15  I  2  Corinthians,  6.  18),  as  well  as  bride  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  Prince's,"  therefore  princely  herself,  freely  giving  the  word 
of  life  to  others,  not  sparing  her  "feet,"  as  in  ch.  5.  3;  Exodus,  12. 
II.  To  act  on  the  offensive  is  defensive  to  ourselves,  joints  — 
rather,  the  rounding  ;  the  full  graceful  curve  of  the  hips  in  the  female 
figure  ;  like  the  rounding  of  a  necklace  (as  the  Hebrezv  for  "  jewels  " 
means).  Cf.  with  the  English  Version,  Ephesians,  4.  13-16  ;  Colos- 
sians,  2.  19.  Or,  applying  it  to  the  girdle  binding  together  the  robes 
around  the  hips  (Ephesians,  6.  1  \).  cunning  workman  —  (Psalm  139. 
14-16  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10,  22  ;  5.  29,  30,  32).  2.  navel — rather,  girdle- 
clasp,  called  from  a  part  of  the  person  underneath.  The  "  shoes  "  (v.. 
1)  prove  that  dress  is  throughout  presupposed  on  all  parts  where  i'  is 
usually  worn.  She  is  "  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  ; "  the 
"  uncomely  "  being  mos"t  adorned  (1  Corinthians,  12.  33).  The 
girdle-clasp  was  adorned  with  red  rubies  resembling  the  "round 
goblet  "  (crater  or  mixer)  of  spice-mixed  wine  (not  "  liquor ")  (ch. 
3.  2;  Isaiah,  5.  22).  The  wine  of  the  "New  Testament  in  His 
blood "  (Luke,  22.  20).  The  spiritual  exhilaration  by  it  was  mis- 
taken for  that  caused  by  new  wine  (\cts,  2.  13-17  ;  Ephesians,  5.  18). 
belly  —  i.e.,  the  vesture  on  it.  sin  Psalm  45.  13,  14,  gold  and 
needlework  compose  the  bride's  attire,  so  golden-coloured  "  wheat " 
and  white  "  lilies  "  here.  The  ripe  grain,  in  token  of  harvest  joy, 
used  to  be  decorated  with  lilies  ;  so  the  accumulated  spiritual  food 
(John,  6.  35  ;  12.  24)  free  from  chaff,  not  fenced  with  thorns,  but  made 
attractive  by  lilies  (believers,  ch.  2.  2  ;  Acts,  2.  46,  47  ;  5.  13,  14,  in 
common  partaking  of  it.  Associated  with  the  exhilarating  wine  cup 
(Zechariah,  9.  17),  as  here.  3.  The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  describe 
her  in  the  same  terms  as  Jesus  Christ  in  ch.  4.  5.  The  testimonies  of 
heaven  and  earth  coincide,  twins  —  faith  and  love.  4.  tower  Of 
ivory  —  in  ch.  4.  4,  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "  a  tower  of  David  builded  for 
an  armoury."  Strength  and  conquest  are  the  main  thought  in  His 
description  ;  here,  beauty  and  polished  whiteness  ;  contrast  ch.  I.  5. 
fish-pools  —  seen  by  Burckhardt,  clear  (Revelations,  22.  1),  deep, 
quiet,  and  full  (1  Corinthians,  2.  10,  15).  Heshbon  —  East  of  Jordan, 
residence  of  the  Amorite  king,  Sihon  (Numbers,  21.  25,  etc.),  after- 
ward held  by  Gad.  Bath-rabbim  —  Daughter  of  a  multitude;  a 
crowded  thoroughfare.  Her  eyes  (ch.  4.  i)are  called  by  Jesus  Christ, 
"  doves'  eyes,"  waiting  on  Him.  But  here,  looked  on  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  they  are  compared  to  a  placid  lake.  She  is  calm 
even  amidst  the  crowd   (Proverbs,  8.   2;  John,  16.   33).     nose  —  or^ 
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face,  tower  Of  Lebanon  —  a  border  fortress,  watching  the  hostile 
Damascus.  Towards  Jesus  Christ  her  face  was  full  of  holy  shame 
(ch.  4.  1,  3,  note)  ;  towards  spiritual  foes,  like  a  watchtower  (Habak- 
kuk,  2.  I  ;  Mark,  13.  37  ;  Acts,  4.  13),  elevated,  so  that  she  looks  not 
up  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  If  we  re- 
tain "  nose,"  discernment  of  spiritual  fragrance  is  meant.  5.  upon 
thee  —  the  head-dress  "  upon  "  her.  Carmel  —  signifying  a  well-cul- 
tivated field  (Isaiah,  35.  2).  In  ch.  5.  15,  He  is  compared  to  majestic 
Lebanon;  she  here  to  fruitful  Ca.xm.el.  Her  head-dress  or  crown  (2 
Timothy,  4.  8  ;  1  Peter,  5.  4).  Also  the  souls  won  by  her  (1  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  19,20),  a  token  of  her  fruitfulness.  purple — royalty 
(Revelation,  1.  6).  As  applied  to  hair,  it  expresses  the  glossy  splend- 
our of  black  hair  (lit.,  pendulous  hair)  so  much  admired  in  the  East 
(ch.  4.  1).  Whilst  the  King  compares  her  hair  to  the  flowing  hair  of 
goats  (the  token  of  her  subjection),  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  com- 
pare it  to  royal  purple,  galleries  —  (so  ch.  1.  17;  Margin;  Revela* 
tion,  21.  3).  But  Maurer  translates  here,  "flowing  ringlets  ;"  with 
these,  as  with  thongs  (so  Lee,  from  the  Arabic,  translates  it)  "  the 
King  is  held  "  bound  (ch.  6.  5  ;  Proverbs,  6.  25).  Her  purple  crown 
of  martyrdom  especially  captivated  the  King,  appeai-ing  from  His 
galleries  (Acts,  7.  55,  56).  As  Sampon's  strength  was  in  his  locks 
(Judges,  16.  17).  Here  first  the  daughters  see  the  King  themselves. 
Nearer  advance  of  the  daughters  to  the  Church  (Acts,  2.  47  ;  5.  13, 
end).  Love  to  her  is  the  first  token  of  love  to  Him  (1  John,  5.  1,  end). 
delights  —  fascinating  charms  to  them  and  to  the  King  (v.  5  ;  Isaiah, 
62.  4,  Hephzi-bah).  Hereafter,  too  (Zephaniah,  3.  17  ;  Malachi,  3. 
12;  Revelation,  21.  9).  7.  palm-tree  —  (Psalm  92.  12).  The  sure 
sign  of  water  near  (Exodus,  15.  27  ;  John,  7.  38).  lusterc  —  not  of 
dates,  as  Moody  Stuart  thinks.  The  parallelism  (v.  8),  "  clusters 
of  the  vine,"  shows  it  is  here  clusters  of  grapes.  Vines  were  often 
trained  (termed  "  wedded  ")  on  other  trees.  8.  The  daughters  are  no 
longer  content  to  admire,  but  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  her  fruits,  high 
those  these  be.  The  palm  stem  is  bare  for  a  great  height,  and  has  its 
crown  of  fruit-laden  boughs  at  the  summit.  It  is  the  symbol  of  tri- 
umphant joy  (John,  12.  13)  ;  so  hereafter  (Revelation,  7.  9).     breastc 

—  (Isaiah,  66.  1 1).  the  vine  —  Jesus  Christ  (Hosea,  14.  7,  enu  ;  John, 
15.  1).  n03C  —  i.e.  breath  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  breathed  into  hex  nostrils 
by  Him,  whose  "mouth  is  mostswee""  (ch.  5.  16).  apples  —  citrons, 
off  the  tree  to  which  Pie  is  likened  [en.  2.  3).     9.  roof  Of  thy  mouth 

—  thy  voice  (Proverbs,  15.  23).  best  wine  —  the  new  wine  of  the 
gospel  kingdom  (Mark,  14.  25),  poured  out  at  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.  4, 
13,  17).  for  my  beloved  —  (ch.  4.  10).  Here  first  the  daughters  call 
Him  theirs,  and  become  one  with  the  bride.  The  steps  successively 
are  (ch.  I.  5)  where  they  misjudge  her  (ch.  3.  11)  ;  ch.  5.  8,  where  the 
possibility  of  their  finding  Him,  before  she  regained  Him,  is  ex- 
pressed ;  ch.  5.  9  (ch.  6.  1  ;  7.  6,  9)  ;  (John,  4.  42).  Causing  .  .  . 
asleep  to  8peak  —  (Isaiah,  35.  6;  Mark,  5.  19,  20;  Acts,  2.  47 .; 
Ephesians,  5.  14).  Jesus  Christ's  first  miracle  turned  water  into 
"  good  wine  kept  until  now  "  (John,  2.);  just  as  the  gospel  revives 
those  asleep  and  dying  under  the  law  (Proverbs,  31.  6  ;  Romans,  7.  9, 
10,  24,  35  ;  8.  1).     10.  Words  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusaleru  and  the 
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bride,  now  united  into  one  (Acts,  4.  32).  They  are  mentioned  again 
distinctly  (ch.  8.  4),  as  fresh  converts  were  being  added  from  among 
inquirers,  and  these  needed  to  be  charged  not  to  grieve  the  Spirit. 
his  desire  is  toward  me  —  strong  assurance.  He  so  desires  us,  as 
to  give  us  sense  of  His  desire  toward  us  (Psalm  139.  17,  18  ;  Luke,  22. 
15  ;  Galatians,  2.  21  ;  1  John,  4.  16).  11.  field —  the  country.  "  The 
tender  grape  (Maurer  translates,  flowers)  and  vines  "  occurred  before 
(ch.  2.  13).  But  here  she  prepares  for  Him  all  kinds  of  fruit  old  and 
new  ;  also,  she  anticipates,  in  going  forth  to  seek  them,  communion 
with  Him  in  "loves."  "Early"  implies  immediate  earnestness. 
"  The  villages,"  imply  distance  from  Jerusalem.  At  Stephen's  death 
the  disciples  were  scattered  from  it  through  Judea  and  Samaria, 
preaching  the  word  (Acts,  8.).  Jesus  Christ  was  with  them,  confirming; 
the  word  with  miracles.  They  gathered  the  old  fruits,  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  sowed  the  seed  (John,  4.),  as  well  as  new  fruits,  lodge  — 
forsaking  home  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  (Matthew,  19.  29).  12.  (Mark, 
*■  35  \  Jorin,  9.  4  ;  Galatians,  6.  10).  Assurance  fosters  diligence,  not 
indolence.  13.  mandrakes  —  Hebrew,  dudaim,  from  a  root,  meaning 
to  love;  love-apples,  supposed  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  and  excite  love. 
Only  here  and  Genesis,  30.  14-16.  Atropa  mandragora  of  Linnaeus  ;  its 
leaves  like  lettuce,  but  dark  green,  flowers  purple,  root  forked,  fruit 
of  the  size  of  an  apple,  ruddy  and  sweet-smelling,  gathered  in  the 
wheat-harvest,  i.e.,  in  May.  (Mariti,  ii.  195.)  gates — the  entrance 
to  the  kiosk  or  summer-house.  Love  "  lays  up  "  the  best  of  every- 
thing for  the  person  beloved  (1  Corinthians,  10.  31  ;  Philippians,  3.  8  ; 
1  Peter,  4.  11),  thereby  really,  though  unconsciously,  laying  up  for  it- 
self (1  Timothy,  6.  18,  19).' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-14.  1.  He  had  been  a  brother  already.  Why,  then,  this 
prayer  here  ?  It  refers  to  the  time  after  His  resurrection,  when  the 
previous  outward  intimacy  with  Him  was  no  longer  allowed,  but  it 
was  implied,  it  should  be  renewed  at  the  second  coming  (John,  20. 
17) ;  for  this  the  Church  here  prays  ;  meanwhile  she  enjoys  inward 
spiritual  communion  with  Him.  The  last  who  ever  "  kissed  "  Jeeus 
Christ  on  earth  was  the  traitor  Judas.  The  bride's  return  with  the 
King  to  her  mother's  house  answers  to  Acts,  8.  25,  after  the  mission 
to  Samaria.  The  rest  spoken  of  {v.  4)  answers  to  Acts,  9.  31.  that 
Slicked  .  .  .  mother  —  a  brother  born  of  the  same  mother;  the 
closest  tie.  2.  Her  desire  to  bring  Him  into  her  home  circle  (John, 
1.  41).  Who  WOUld  instruct  me  —  rather,  "  thou  wouldst  instruct  me," 
viz.,  how  I  might  best  please  thee  (Isaiah,  11.  2,  3  ;  50.  4  ;  Luke,  12. 
12;  John,  14.  26;  16.  13).  Spiced  wine  —  seasoned  with  aromatic 
perfumes.  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  have  our  choicest  gifts.  Spices  are 
never  introduced  in  the  Song  in  His  absence  ;  therefore  the  time  of 
His  return  from  "the  mountain  of  spices"  (v.  14)  is  contemplated. 
The  cup  of  betrothal  was  given  by  Him  at  the  last  supper;  the  cup 
of  marriage  shall  be  presented  by  her  at  His  return  (Matthew,  26. 
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29).  Till  then  the  believer  often  cannot  feel  toward,  or  speak  of  Him, 
as  he  would  wish.  3,  4.  The  "  left  and  right  hand,"  etc.,  occurred 
only  once  actually  (ch.  2.  6),  and  here  optatively.  Only  at  His  first 
manifestation  did  the  Church  palpably  embrace  Him  ;  at  His  second 
coming  there  shall  be  again  sensible  communion  with  Him.  The 
rest  in  v.  4,  which  is  a  spiritual  realization  of  the  wish  in  v.  3  (1  Peter, 

1.  8).  and  the  charge  not  to  disturb  it  close  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th,  can- 
ticles ;  not  the  3d,  as  the  Bridegroom  there  takes  charge  Himself;  nor 
the  5th,  as,  if  repose  formed  its  close,  we  might  mistake  the  present 
state  for  our  rest.  The  broken,  longing  close,  like  that  of  the  whole 
Bible  (Revelation,  22.  20),  reminds  us  we  are  to  be  waiting  for  a 
Saviour  to  come.     On  "  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  see  note.  ch.  7.  10. 

Canticle  V. —  Ch.  viii.  5-14. —  From  the  Call  of  the  Gentiles 
to  the  Close  of  Revelation.  5.  Who  is  this  —  Words  of  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.,  the  churches  of  Judea  ;  referring  to  Paul, 
on  his  return  from  Arabia  ("the  wilderness  "),    whither  he  had  gone 

after  conversion  (Galatians,  1. 15-24).    I  raised  thee  .  . .  she  . . .  bare 

thee  —  (Acts,  26.  14-16).  The  first  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  bride, 
since  her  going  to  the  garden  of  nuts  (ch.  6.  9,  10) ;  so  His  appearance 
to  Paul  is  the  only  one  since  His  ascension  ;  v.  13  is  not  an  addiess 
of  Him  as  visible;  her  reply  implies  He  is  not  visible   (1  Corinthians, 

15.  8).     Spiritually,  she  was  found  in  the  moral  wilderness  (Ezekiel, 

16.  5  ;  Hosea,  13.  5)  ;  but  now  she  is  "  coming  up  from  "  it  (Jeremiah, 

2.  2 ;  Hosea,  2.  14),  especially  in  the  last  stage  of  her  journey,  her 
conscious  weakness  casting  itself  the  more  wholly  on  Jesus  Christ  (2 
Corinthians,  12.9).  "Raised"  (Ephesians,  2.  1-7).  Found  ruined 
under  the  forbidden  tree  (Genesis  3.);  restored  under  the  shadow  of 
Jesus  Christ  crucified,  the  "  green  tree  "  (Luke,  23.31),  fruit  "bear- 
ing" by  the  cross  (Isaiah,  53.  11  ;  John,  12.  24).  Born  again  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  there  "  (Ezekiel,  16  3-6).  In  this  verse,  her  dependence, 
in  the  similar  verse,  ch.  3.  6,  etc.,  His  omnipotence  to  support  her,  are 
brought  out  (Deuteronomy,  33.  26).  6.  Implying  approaching  absence 
of  the  Bridegroom.  CO  all  —  having  her  name  or  likeness  engraven  on 
it.  His  Holy  Priesthood  also  in  heaven  (Exodus,  28.6  12,  15-30; 
Hebrews,  4.  14) ;  "  his  heart "  there  answering  to  "  thine  heart "  here, 
and  "  two  shoulders  "  to  "  arm."  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  22.  24,  with  Haggai, 
2.  23).  By  the  Holy  Ghost  (Uphcsians,  I.  13,  14).  As  in  v.  5,  she 
was  "leaning"  on  him,  r>.,  her  arm  on  His  arm,  her  head  on  His 
bosom;  so  she  prays  ;iov7  that  before  thev  part,  her  impression  may  be 
engraven  both  on  His  heart,  and  His  arm,  answering  to  His  love  and 
His  power  (Psalm  57.  15  ;  see  Genesis,  38.  18 ;  Isaiah,  62.  3).  love  is 
Strong  a3  death  —  (Acts,  21.  13  :  Romans,  8.  35-39;  Revelation,  12. 
11).  This  their  love  unto  death  hows  from  His  (John,  10.  15  ;  15.  13). 
jealousy  .  .  .  the  fjrave  —  Zealous  love,  jealous  of  all  that  would  come 
between  the  soul  and  Jesus  Christ  (1  Kings,  19.  10  ;  Psalm  106.  30, 
31  ;  Luke,  9.  60;  14.  26  ;  1  Corinthians,  16.  22).  CTliel — rather,  un- 
vielding,  hard :  as  the  r^ravc  will  not  let  go  those  whom  it  once  holds 
(John,  10.  28).  a  ITIOSt  vehement  flame  —  lit.,  the  fire-flame  of  Je- 
hovah (Psalm  80.  16  ;  Isaiah,  6.  6).  No  where  else  is  God's  name 
found  in  the  Song.  The  zeal  that  burnt  in  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  69.  9  . 
Luke.   12.  49,   50)  kindled  in  His  follows  v«  (*/*«  0.  2  ',  Romans,  I5#' 
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30;  inilippians,  2.  17).  7.  waters  —  in  contrast  with  the  "  coals  of 
fire"  (v.  6;  I  Kings,  18.  33-38).  Persecutions  (Acts,  8.  1)  cannot 
quench  love  (Hebrews,  10.34;  Revelation,  12.  15,  16).  Our  many 
provocations  have  not  quenched  His  love  (Romans,  8.  33-39).     if  •  •  • 

give  all  the   substance  . . .  contemned  —  nothing  short  of  Jesus 

Christ  Himself,  not  even  heaven  without  Him,  can  satisfy  the  saint 
{Philippians,  3.  8):  Satan  offers  the  world,  us  to  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew, 
4.  8),  so  to  the  saint,  in  vain  (1  John,  2.  15-17  ;  5.  4).  Nothing  but  our 
love  in  turn  can  satisfy  Him  (1  Corinthians,  13.  1-3).  8.  The  Gentile 
Church  (Ezekiel,  16.  48).  "  We,"  i.e.,  the  Hebrew  Church,  which 
heretofore  admitted  Gentiles  to  communion,  only  by  becoming  Judaic 
proselytes.  Now  first  idolatrous  Gentiles  are  admitted  directly  (Acts, 
11.  17-26).  Generally,  the  saint's  anxiety  for  other  souls  (Mark,  5.  19; 
John,  4.  28,  29).  no  breasts  —  neither  faith  or  love  as  yet  (note,  ch. 
4.  5),  which  "  come  by  hearing "  of  Him  who  first  loved  us.  Not 
yet  fit  to  be  His  bride,  and  mother  of  a  spiritual  offspring,  what 
Shall  we  do  —  the  chief  question  in  the  early  Church  at  the  first 
council  (Acts,  15.).  How  shall  "  the  elder  brother  "  treat  the  "  younger," 
already  received  by  the  Father?  (Luke,  15.  25-32).  Generally  (2 
Samuel,  15.  15  ;  John,  9.  4;  Acts,  9.  6  ;  Galatians,  6.  10).  in  the 
day  ...  Spoken  for  —  i.e.,  when  she  shall  be  sought  in  marriage 
{Judges,  14.  7),  viz.,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  9. 
wall  .  .  .  door  —  the  very  terms  employed  as  to  the  Gentile  question 
{Acts,  14.  27  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  If  she  be  a  wall  in  Zion,  founded 
on  Jesus  Christ  (1  Corinthians,  3.  11),  we  will  not  "  withstand  God" 
{Acts,  11.  17  ;  15.  8-11).  But  if  so,  we  must  not  "build"  (Acts,  15. 
14-17)  on  her  "wood,  hay,  stubble,"  (1  Corinthians,  3.  12),  i.e.,  Jewish 
rites,  etc.,  but  "a  palace  of  silver,"  i.e.,  all  the  highest  privileges  of 
church  communion  (Galatians,  2.  11-18;  Ephesians,  2.  11-22).  Image 
from  the  splendid  turrets  "built  "  on  the  "  walls  "  of  Jerusalem,  and 
flanking  the  "  door  "  or  gateway.  The  Gentile  Church  is  the  "  door," 
the  type  of  catholic  accessibleness  (1  Corinthians,  16.  9)  ;  but  it  must 
be  not  a  mere  thoroughfare,  but  furnished  with  a  wooden  frame  work, 
so  as  not  merely  to  admit,  but  also  to  safely  enclose  ;  cedar  is  frag- 
rant, beautiful,  and  enduring.  10.  The  Gentile  Church's  joy  at  its 
free  admission  to  gospel  privileges  (Acts,  15.  30,  31).  She  is  one  wall 
in  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Hebrew  Church  is  the 
other :  Jesus  Christ,  the  common  foundation,  joins  them  (Ephesians, 
2.  11-22).  breasts  .  .  .  tOWCrS  —  alluding  to  the  silver  palace,  which 
the  bridal  virgins  proposed  to  build  on  her  (v.  9).  "  Breasts  "  of  con- 
solation (Isaiah,  66.  11)  ;  faith  and  love  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  8) :  op- 
posed to  her  previous  state,  "  no  breasts  "  (v .  8  ;  2  Thessalonians,  I. 
3).  Thus  Ezekiel,  16.  46,  61,  was  fulfilled,  both  Samaria  and  the  Gen- 
tiles being  joined  to  the  Jewish  gospel  Church,  favour  —  rather, 
peace.  The  GenMle  Church  too  is  become  the  Shulamite  (ch.  6.  13), 
or/^^-enjoying  unde  of  Solomon,  i.e.,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  (Romans,  5.  1 ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  Reject  not  those  whom  God 
accepts  (Numbers,  II.  28 ;  Luke,  9.  49  ;  Acts,  15.  8,  9).  Rather,  sup- 
eradd to  such  every  aid  and  privilege  (v.  9).  11.  The  joint-Church 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ's  vineyard.  Transferance  of  it  from  the  Jews, 
who  rendered  not  the  fruits,  as  is  implied  by  the  silence  respecting 
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any  to  the  Gentiles  (Matthew,  21.  33-43).     Baal-hamon  —  equivalent 
to  the  otvner  of  a  multitude  :  so  Israel  in  Solomon's  days  (1  Kings,  4. 
20)  :  so  Isaiah,  5.  1,  "  a  very  fruitful  hill ; "  abounding  in  privileges, 
as  in  numbers.      thousand  pieces  —  viz.,  silverlings,  or  shekels.     The 
vineyard  had  1000  vines  probably  :  a  vine  at  a  silverling,  (Isaiah,  7. 
26),  referring  to  the  passage.     12.  "  Mine,"  by  grant  of  the  true  Sol- 
omon.    Not  merely  "  let  out  to  keepers,"  as  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion of  works,  but  "  mine  "  by  grace.     This  is  "  before  me,"  i.e.,  in  my 
power.    [Maurer.]    But  though  no  longer  under  constraint  of  "  keep- 
ing "  the  law  as  a  mere  letter  and  covenant  of  works,  love  to  Jesus 
Christ  will  constrain  her  the   more  freely   to   render  all  to  Solomon 
(Romans,  8.  2-4 ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  20  ;    Galalians,  5.13;  1  Peter,  2. 
16),  after  having  paid  what  justice   and  His  will  require   should  be 
paid  to  others  (1  Corinthians,   7.   29-31;  9.  14).     "Before  me  "may 
also  mean  "  I  will  never  lose  sight  of  it  "  (contrast  ch.  16).      [Moody 
Stuart.]      She  will  not  keep  it  for  herself,  though  so  freely  given  to 
her,  but  for  his  use  and  glory  (Luke,  19.  13  ;  Romans,  6.  15  ;  14.  7-9 ;: 
1  Corinthians,  12.  7).      Or  the  "  two  hundred  "  may  mean  a  double 
tithe  (two-tenths  of  the  whole)  paid  back  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  re- 
ward of  grace  for  our  surrender  of  all  (the  thousand)  to  Him  (Gala- 
tians,  6.   7  ;  Hebrews,  6.  10)  ;  then   she  and  "  those  that  keep "  are 
the  same.     [Adelaide  Newton.]      But  Jesus  Christ  pays  back  not 
merely  tzvo  tithes,  but  His  all  for  our  all  (1  Corinthians,  3.  21-23).     13. 
Jesus  Christ's  address  to  her  ;  now  no  longer  visibly  present.      Once 
she  "had  not  kept  "  her  vineyard  (ch.  1.  6)  ;  now  she  "dwells"  in  it, 
not  as  its  owner,  but  its  superintendent  under  Jesus  Christ,  with  vine- 
dressers ("  companions  ")  ex.  gr.    Paul,  etc.,  (Acts,  15.  25,  26)  under 
her  {v.  11.  12)  ;  these  ought  to  obey  her,  when  she  obeys  Jesus  Christ. 
Her  voice  in  prayer  and  praise  is  to  be  heard  continually  by  Jesus 
Christ,  if  her  voice  before  men  is  to  be  effective  (ch.  2.  14,  end  ;  Acts, 
5.  4 ;  13.  2,  3).     14.  (See  n»te,  ch.  2.  17).     As  she  began  with  longing 
for  His  first  coming  (ch.  1.  2),  so  she  ends  with  praying  for  His  second 
coming  Psalm  130.  6  ;  Philippians,  3.   20,  21  ;    Revelations,  22.  20). 
Moody  Stuart  makes  the  roe-upon-spices  to  be  the  musk-deer.     As 
there  are  four  gardens,  so  four  mountains,  which  form  not  mere  images, 
as  Gilead,  Carmel,  etc.,  but   part  of  the  structure  of  the  song.     (1.) 
Bether  or  division  (ch.  2.  17).     God's  justice  dividing  us  from  God  ; 
(2.)  Those  "  of  leopards  "  (ch.  4.   8),  sin,  the  world,  and  Satan  ;  (3.) 
That  "  of  myrrh  and  aloes  "  (ch.  4.  6,  14),  the  sepulchre  of  Calvary  ;.. 
(4.)  Those  "  of  spices,"  here  answering  to  "  the  hill  of  frankincense  " 
(ch.  4.  6),  where  His  soul  was  for  the  three  days  of  His  death,  and 
heaven,  where  He  is  a  High  Priest  now,  offering  incense  for  us  on  the 
fragrant  mountain  of  His  own  finished  work  (Hebrews,  4.  14  ;  7.  25  ; 
Revelation,  8.  3,  4)  ;  thus  He  surmounts  the  other  three  mountains, 
God's  justice,  our  sin,  death.       The  mountain  of  spices  is  as  much 
greater  than  our  sins,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth  (Psalm  103.  11). 
The  abrupt  unsatisfied  close  with  the  yearning  prayer  for  His  visible 
coming  shews  that  the  marriage  in  future,  and  that  to  wait  eagerly  for 
it  is  out  xnie  attitude  (1  Corinthians,  1.  7  ;  1  Thessalonians,  I.  io  ,\ 
Titus,  2.  13  ;  2  Peter,  3.  12). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 

ISAIAH. 

T  SAIAH,  son  of  Amoz  (not  Amos)  ;  contemporary  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  ir> 
T  Israel,  but  younger  than  they  ;  and  of  Micah,  in  Judah.  His  call  to  a  higher 
degree  of  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  6.)  is  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  i.e., 
754  B.  C.  The  chapters  1.-5.  belong  to  the  closing  year  of  that  reign  ;  not,  as 
some  think,  to  Jotham's  reign  ;  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised nis  office  only  orally,  and  not  to  have  left  any  record  of  his  prophecies,  be- 
cause they  were  not  intended  for  all  ages.  Chs.  1.-5.  and  6.  are  all  that  was  de- 
signed for  the  church  universal  of  the  prophecies  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  lib 
office.  New  historical  epochs,  such  as  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Heze- 
kiah,  when  the  affairs  of  Israel  became  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Asiatic  em 
pires,  are  marked  by  prophetic  writings.  The  prophets  had  now  to  interpret  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  make  the  people  conscious  of  His  punitive  justice, 
as  also  of  His  mercy.  Chs.  7. -10.  4,  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Chs.  36.-35 
are  historical,  reaching  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  ;  probably  chs.  10.-12, 
and  all  from  ch.  13.  to  26.,  inclusive,  belong  to  the  same  reign  :  the  historical  sec- 
tion being  appended  to  facilitate  the  right  understanding  of  these  prophecies  : 
thus  we  have  Isaiah's  office  extending  from  about  760  to  713  B.  C,  forty-seven 
years.  Tradition  (Talmud)  represents  him  as  having  been  sawn  asunder  by 
Manasseh  with  a  wooden  saw,  for  having  said  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  (Ex.  33. 
20;  2  K.  21.  17  ;  Heb.  11.  37).  2.  Chr.  32.  32,  seems  to  imply,  that  Isaiah  sur- 
vived Hezekiah:  but  "first  and  last''  is  not  added,  as  in  2  Chr.  26.  22,  which 
makes  it  possible  that  his  history  of  Hezekiah  was  only  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  second  part,  chs.  40.-66.,  containing  complaints  of  gross  idolatry, 
needs  not  to  be  restricted  to  Manasseh's  reign,  but  is  applicable  to  previous  reigns. 
At  the  accession  of  Manasseh  he  would  be  eighty-four,  and  if  he  prophesied  for 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  must  have  endured  martyrdom  at  ninety-two  :  So 
Hosea  prophesied  for  sixty  years.  And  Eastern  tradition  reports  that  he  lived  to 
120.  The  conclusive  argument  against  the  tradition  is  that,  according  to  the  in- 
scription, all  Isaiah's  prophicies  are  included  in  the  time  from  Uzziah  to  Hezek'ah; 
and  the  internal  evidence  accords  with  this. 

His  WIFE  is  called  the  prophetess,  i.  e.,  endowed,  as  Miriam,  with  a  prophetic 
gift. 

His  CHILDREN  were  considered  by  him  as  not  belonging  merely  to  himself ; 
in  their  names,  Shear -jashub,  •*  the  remnant  shall  return,"  and  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz,  "speeding  to  the  spoil, 'he  hasteth  to  the  prey,"  the  two  chief  points  of  his 
prophecies  are  intimated  to  the  people,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  on  the  people 
and  th^  world,  and  yet  His  mercy  to   the  elect. 

His  GARMENT  of  sackcloth  (ch.  20.  2>,  too,  was  a  silent  preaching  by  fact  ;  he 
appears  as  the  embodiment  of  that  repentance  which  he  taught. 

His  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  — History,  as  written  by  the  prophets,  is  retro- 
verted  prophecy.  As  the  past  and  future  alike  proceed  from  the  essence  of  God, 
an  inspired  insight  into  the  past  implies  an  insight  into  the  future,  and  viceversa. 
Hence  most  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  are  written  by  prophets,  and  arc 
cl  issei  with  their  writings  ;  the  Chronicles  being  not  so  classed,  cannot  have  been 
written  by  them,  but  are  taken  from  historical  monographies  of  theirs  ;  e.  g., 
Isaiaa  5  life  of  Uzziah,  2  Chronicles  26.  22  ;  also  of  Hezekiah,  2  Chronicles  32.  32; 
of  theso  latter  all  that  was  important  for  all  ages  has  beet  preserved  Vo  us,  whilst 
the  rest,  which  was  local  and  temporary,  has  been  lost 
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The  INSCRIPTION  (ch.  i.  1)  applies  to  the  whole  book,  and  implies  that 
Isaiah  is  the  author  of  the  second  part  chs.  40.-69),  as  well  as  of  the  first.  Nor 
do  the  words,  "  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  oppose  the  idea  that  the  in- 
scription applies  to  the  whole :  for  whatever  he  says  against  other  nations,  he- 
says  on  account  of  their  relatjon  to  Judah.  So  the  inscription  of  Amos,  "  con- 
cerning Israeli  though  several  prophecies  follow  against  foreign  nations.  Ewalif 
maintains  that  chs.  40.-66,  though  spurious,  were  subjoined  to  the  previous  por- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  former.  But  it  is  untrue,  that  the  first  portion  is  un- 
connected with  those  chapters.  The  former  ends  with  the  Babylonian  exile  ch> 
29.  6),  the  latter  begins  with  the  coming  redemption  from  it.  The  portion,  chs. 
40.-46,  has  no  heading  of  its  own,  a  proof  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  what 
precedes,  and  falls  under  the  general  heading  in  ch.  1.  1.  Josephus,Antiq,  11.  1.. 
sec.  1,  2.  says  that  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (ch.  44.  28  ;  45. 
1,  15)  to  aid  the  Jews  in  returning  and  rebuilding  the  temple.  Ezra  1.  confirms 
this  ;  Cyrus  in  his  edict  there  plainly  refers  to  the  prophecies  in  the  second  por- 
tion, which  assign  the  kingdoms  to  him  from  Jehovah,  and  the  duty  of  rebuilding 
the  temple.     Probably  he  took  from   them   his   historical   name   Cyrus   (Coresh). 


favourite  expression  in  the  second,  as  in  the  fir6t  portion  of  Isaiah  :  it  expresses- 
God's  covenant  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  the  promises  therein:  Jeremiah  borrows 
the  expression  from  him.  Also  Ecclus,  48.  22.  25  ("  comforted"),  quotes  ch.  40. 
1,  as  Isaiah's.  Luke,  4.  17,  quotes  ch.  61.  1,2,  as  Isaiah's,  and  as  read  as  such 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  synagogue. 

The  DEFINITENESS  of  the  prophecies  is  striking  :  As  in  the  second  portiort 
of  Isaiah,  so  in  Micah  4.  8-10,  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  itr 
are  foretold  150  years  before  any  hostilities  had  arisen  between  Babylon  and  Judah. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  prophets  who  foretell  the  Assyrian  invasion,  coincide 
in  stating  that  Judah  should  be  delivered  from  it,  not  by  Egyptian  aid,  but 
directly  by  the  Lord.  Again  Jeremiah,  in  the  height  of  the  Chaldean  prosperity^ 
foretold  its  conquest  by  the  Medes.  who  should  enter  Babylon  through  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Euphrates  on  a  night  of  general  revelry.  No  human  calculation  could 
have  discovered  the -e  facts.  Eichorn  terms  these  prophecies  "veiled  historical 
descriptions,"  recognizing  in  spite  of  himself  that  they  are  more  than  general 
poetical  fancies.  Isaiah  53.  was  certainly  written,  ages  before  the  Messiah,  yet  it 
minutely  portrays  His  sufferings  ;  these  cannot  be  Jewish  inventions,  for  the 
Jews  looked  for  a  reigning,  not  a  suffering  Messiah. 

Rationalists  are  so  far  right  that  THE  PROPHFCTFS  ARE  ON  A  GEN- 
ERAL BASIS  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  soothsaying.  They  rest  on 
the  essential  idea  of  God.  The  prophets,  penetrated  by  this  inner  knowledge  of 
His  character,  became  conscious  of  the  eternal  laws  by  which  the  world  is  gov- 
erned: that  sin  is  man's  ruin,  and  must  be  followed  by  judgment,  but  that  God's 
covenant  mercy  to  His  elect  is  unchangeable.  Without  prophetism,  the  elect 
remnant  would  have  decreased,  and  even  God's  judgments  would  have  missed 
their  end,  by  not  being  recognized  as  such:  they  would  have  been  unmeaning., 
isolated  facts.  Babylon  was  in  Isaiah's  days  under  Assyria  ;  it  had  tried  a  revolt 
unsuccessfully;  but  the  elements  of  its  subsequent  success  and  greatness  were 
then  existing.  The  Holy  Ghost  enlightened  his  natural  powers  to  discern  this  its- 
rise  ;  and  his  spiritual  faculties,  to  foresee  its  fall,  the  sure  consequence,  in  God's- 
eternal  law,  of  the  pride  which  Pagan  success  generates — and  also  Judah 's restora- 
tion, as  the  covenant  people,  with  whom  God,  according  to  His  essential  character, 
would  not  be  wroth  forever.  True  conversion  is  the  prophet's  grand  remedy 
against  all  evils:  in  this  alone  consists  his  politics.  Rebuke,  threatening,  and 
promise  regularly  succeed  one  another.  The  idea  at  the  basis  of  all  is  in  ch.  26. 
7-9;    Leviticus  10.  3;  Amos  3.  2. 

The  USE  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  PRETERITE  in  prophecy  is  no  proof 
that  the  author  is  later  than  Isaiah.  For  seers  view  the  future  as  present,  and 
indicate  what  is  ideally  past,  not  really  past  ;  seeing  things  in  the  light  of  God,, 
who  "calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though  they  were."  Moreover,  as  in  looking 
from  a  height  on  a  landscape,  hills  seem  close  together  which  are  really  wide  apart, 
so,  in  events  foretold,  the  order,  succession,  and  grouping  are  presented,  but  the 
intervals  of  time  are  overlooked.  The  time,  however,  is  sometimes  marked  (Jere- 
miah 25.  12  ;  Daniel  9.  26).  Thus  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  that  effected 
by  Messiah,  are  in  rapid  transition  grouped  together  by  THE  LAW  OF  PRO- 
PHETIC SUGGESTION  ;  yet  no  prophet  so  confounds  the  two  as  to  make 
Messiah  the  leader  of  Israel  from  Babylon.      To  the  prophet  there  was  probably  no> 
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double  sense  ;  but  to  his  spiritual  eye  the  two  events,  though  distinct,  lay  so  near, 
and  were  so  analogous,  that  he  could  not  separate  them  in  description  without 
unfaithfulness  to  the  picture  presented  before  him.  The  more  remote  and  anti- 
typical  event,  however,  viz.,  Messiah's  coming,  is  that  to  which  he  always 
hastens,  and  which  he  describes  with  far  more  minuteness,  than  he  does  the  nearer 
type  ;  e.  g.,  Cyrus  (cf.  ch.  45.  1  with  53).  In  some  cases  he  takes  his  stand  in  the 
midst  of  events  between  (e.  g.)  the  humiliation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  views  as 
past,  and  His  glorification,  as  yet  to  come,  using  the  future  tense  as  to  the  latter 
(cf.  ch.  53,  4-9  with  10-12).  Marks  of  the  time  of  events  are  given  sparingly  in  the 
prophets  :  yet,  as  to  Messiah,  definitely  enough  to  create  the  general  expectation 
of  Him  at  the  time  that  He  was  in  fact  born. 

The  CHALD^EI  iMS  alleged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  second  portion  of 
Isaiah,  are  found  more  in  the  first  and  undoubted  portion.  They  occur  in  all  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  which  prefer  unusual  expressions, 
and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were  Mirrounded  by  Chaldee-speaking 
people  :  and  in  Isaiah's  time  a  few  Chaldee  words  had  crept  in  from  abroad. 

His  SYMBOLS  are  few  and  simple,  and  his  poetical  images  correct ;  in  the 
■prophets,  during  and  after  the  exile,  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  Haggai  and  Malachi 
are  not  exceptions  ;  for,  though  void  of  bold  images,  their  style,  unlike  Isaiah's, 
xises  little  above  prose  :  a  clear  proof  that  our  Isaiah  was  long  before  the  exile. 

Of  VISIONS,  strictly  so  called,  he  has  but  one,  that  in  ch.  6.:  even  it  is  more 
simple  than  those  in  later  prophets.  But  he  often  gives  Signs,  i.  e.,  a  present 
fact  as  pledge  of  a  more  distant  future  ;  God  condescending  to  the  feebleness  of 
man  (ch.  7,  14  ;  37.  30  ;  38.  7). 

The  VARIETIES  IN  HIS  STYLE  do  not  prove  spuriousness,  but  that  he 
varied  his  style  with  his  subject.  The  second  portion  is  not  so  much  addressed  to 
his  contemporaries,  as  to  the  future  people  of  the  Lord,  the  elect  remnant,  puri- 
fied by  the  previous  judgments.  Hence  its  tenderness  of  style,  and  frequent 
repetitions  (ch.  40.  1):  for  comforting  exhortation  uses  many  words;  so  also  the 
many  epithets  added  to  the  name  of  God,  intended  as  stays  whereon  faith  may 
rest  for  comfort,  so  as  not  to  despair.  In  both  portions  alike  there  are  peculiari- 
ties characteristic  of  Isaiah  ;  e.  g.,  v  to  be  called  "  equivalent  to  to  be:  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  words,  instead  of  synonyms,  in  the  parallel  members  of  verses  ; 
the  interspersing  of  his  prophesies  with  hymns:  w' the  remnant  of  olive  trees, 
■&c,  for  the  remnant  of  people  who  have  escaped  God's  judgments.  Also  cf.  ch. 
•65.  25  with  11.  6. 

The  CHROtfOLOGIGAL  ARRANGEMENT  favours  tru.  opinion,  that  Isaiah 
himself  collected  his  prophecies  into  the  volume  ;  not  Hezekiah's  men.  as  the 
Talmud  guesses  from  Pro.  25.  1.  All  the  portions,  the  dates  of  which  can  be 
ascertained,  stand  in  the  right  plaee  :  except  a  few  instances,  where  propheciesof 
similar  contents  are  placed  together:  with  the  termination  of  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sion (chs.  36.-39.),  terminated  the  public  life  of  Isaiah.  The  second  part  is  his 
prophetic  legacy  to  the  small  band  of  the  faithful,  analogous  to  the  last  speeches 
of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  chosen  disciples. 

The  EXPECTATION  OF  MESSIAH  is  so  strong  in  Isaiah,  that  Jerome  ad 
Paulinum  calls  his  book,  not  a  prophecy,  but  the  gospel'-  "  He  is  not  so  much* 
prophet  as  an  evangelist."  Messiah  was  already  shadowed  forth  in  Gen.  49.  10 
as  the  Shiloh  or  tranquiliser  :  also  Ps.  2.,.  45.,  72.,  no.  Isaiah  brings  it  out 
more  definitely  ;  and,  whereas  they  dwelt  on  His  kingly  office,  Isaiah  developes 
most  His  priestly  and  prophetic  office  ;  Ps.  no.  also  had  set  forth  His  priesthood, 
but  His  kingly,  rather  than,  as  Isaiah,  His  suffering  priesthood.  The  latter  is 
especially  dwelt  on  in  the  second  part,  addressed  to  the  faithful  elect ;  whereas, 
the  first  part,  addressed  to  the  whole  people,  dwells  on  Messiah's  glory,  the  anti- 
dote to  the  fears  which  then  filled  the  people,  and  the  assurance  that  the  kingdom 
of  God,  then  reprefcewated  by  Judah,  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surround 
in£  nation*. 

His  STYLE  (HENGSTENBERG,  Christol  1)  is  simple  and  sublime;  in 
imagery,  intermediate  between  the  poverty  of  Jeremiah  and  the  exuberance  of 
Ezekiel.     He  shows  his  command  of  it  in  varying  it  to  suit  his  subject. 

The  FORM  is  mostly  that  of  Hebrew  poetical  parallelism,  with,  however,  a 
freedom  unshackled  by  undue  restrictions. 

JUDAH,  the  less  apostate  people,  rather  than  Israel,  was  the  subject  of  his 
prophesies  :  his  residence  was  mostly  at  Jerusalem.  On  his  praises,  see  Eccles- 
iasticus  48.  22-25.     Christ  and  the  apostles  quote  no  prophet  so  frequently. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  fi-31.  i.  The  General  Title  or  Programme,  applying  to 
the  entire  book ;  this  discountenances  the  Talmud-tradition,  that  he 
was  sawn  asunder  by  Manasseh.  Isaiah — equivalent  to,  "  The  Lor  ^ 
shall  save  :"  significant  of  the  subject  of  his  prophecies.  On  "vision," 
see  I  Samuel,  9.  9;  Numbers,  22.  6;  and  ray  Introduction.  J  ad  ah  and 
Jerusalem  —  Other  nations  are  also  the  subjects  of  his  propheci^  • 
but  only  in  their  relation  to  the  Jews  (chs.  13-23.) ;  so  also  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  are  introduced  only  in  the  same  relation  (chs.  7-9.). 
Jerusalem  is  particularly  specified,  being  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
the  centre  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  future  throne  of  Messiah  (Psalm 
48.  2,  3,  9,  Jeremiah,  3.  17).  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah''  (Revelation,  5.  5).  Uzziah — called  also  Azariah  (2  Kings, 
14  21  ;  2  Chronicles,  26.).  The  Old  Testament  prophecies  spiritually 
interpret  the  histories,  as  the  New  Testament  Epistles  interpret  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.  Study  them  together,  to  see  their  spiritual  rela- 
tions, Isaiah  prophesied  for  only  a  few  years  before  Uzziah's  death ; 
but  his  prophecies  of  that  period  (chs.  1-6)  apply  to  Jotham's  reign 
also,  in  which  he  probably  wrote  none ;  for  ch.  7  enters  immediately 
on  Ahaz'  reign,  after  Uzziah  in  ch.  6  ;  the  prophecies  under  Hezekiah 
follow  next  2.  The  very  words  of  Moses  (Deuteronomy,  32) ;  this 
implies  that  the  law  was  the  charter  and  basis  of  all  prophecy  (ch.  8. 
20)  Lord  —  Jehovah;  in  Hebrew,  the  self -existing  and  promise -ful- 
filling, unchangeable  One.  The  Jews  never  pronounced  this  holy  name, 
but  substituted  Adonai.  The  English  Version  Lord  in  capitals  marks 
the  Hebrew  Jehovah  ;  though  Lord  is  rather  equivalent  to  Adonai, 
than  Jehovah,  children  —  (Exodus,  4.  22.)  rebelled — as  sons  (Deu- 
teronomy, 21  18) ;  and  as  subjects,  God  being  King  in  the  theocracy 
(ch.  63  10)  'Brought  up,"  lit.,  elevated,  viz.,  to  peculiar  privileges 
(Jeremiah,  2.6-8;  Romans,  9.  4,  5).  3.  (Jeremiah,  8.  7).  crib  —  the 
stall  where  it  is  fed  (Proverbs,  14.  4).  Spiritually,  the  word  and  ordi- 
nances, Israel  —  The  whole  nation,  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  in  the 
restricted  sense,  God  regards  His  covenant-people  in  their  designed 
unity,  not  know  —  viz.,  his  Owner;  as  the  parallelism  requires;  i.e., 
not  recognize  Him  as  such  (Exodus,  19.  5,  equivalent  to  "  My  people," 
John,  1.  10,  7i).  consider  —  attend  to  his  Master  (ch.  41.  8),  notwith- 
standing the  spiritual  food  which  He  provides  (answering  to  crib  in 
the  parallel  clause).  4.  people  —  the  peculiar  designation  of  God's 
elect  nation  (Hosea,  1.  10),  that  they  should  be  "laden  with  iniquity" 
is  therefore  the  more  monstrous.  Sin  is  a  load  (Psalm  38.  4  ;  Matthew, 
3!  I.  38).      seed  —  another  appellation  of  God's  elect  (Genesis,   12.  7J 
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Jeremiah,  2.  21)  ,  designed  to  be  a  "holy  seed  "  (ch.  6.  13),  but,  awful 
to  say  "evil-doers!"  children — by  adoption  (Hosea,  11.  1),  yet 
**  evil-doers  ;  '  not  only  so,  but  "  corrupters  "  of  others  (Genesis,  6.  12)  : 
<he  climax.  So  "nation  —  people  —  seed  —  children."  provoked  — 
lit.,  despised,  viz.,  so  as  to  provoke  (Proverbs,  1.  30,  31).  Holy  One 
Of  Israeli — The  peculiar  heinousness  of  their  sin  that  it  was  against 
their  God  (Amos,  3.  2).  gone  .  .  .  backward  —  #/.,  estranged  (Psalm 
58.  3).  5.  Why  —  rather,  as  Vulgate,  On  what  part.  Image  from  a 
body  covered  all  other  with  marks  of  blows  (Psalm  38.  3).  There  is 
no  part  in  which  you  have  not  been  smitten.  head  .  .  .  sick,  etc  — 
not  referring,  as  it  is  commonly  quoted,  to  their  sins,  but  to  the  uni- 
versality of  their  punishment.  However,  sin,  the  moral  disease  of  the 
head  or  intellect,  and  the  heart,  is,  doubtless,  made  in  its  own  punish- 
ment (Proverbs,  1.  31;  Jeremiah,  2.  19;  Ilosca,  8.  11).  "Sick," 
lit.,  is  in  a  state  of  sickness  [Gesenius]  ;  "  Has  passed  into  sickness  " 
[Maurer].  6.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  people ;  "  the 
ancient  and  honourable,  the  head;  the  prophet  that  teaches  lies,  the 
tail."  See  Isaiah,  9.  13-16.  He  first  states  their  wretched  condition, 
obvious  to  all  (^.6-9)  ;  and  then,  not  previously,  their  irreligious  state, 
the  cause  of  it.  UOUtldS — judicially  inflicted  (Hosea,  5.  13).  mollified 
.  .  .  Ointment  —  the  art  of  medicine  in  the  East  consists  chiefly  in 
external  applications  (Luke,  10.  34  ;  James,  5.  14).  7.  Judah  had  not 
in  Uzziah's  reign  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Syrians  in  Joash's 
reign  (2  Chronicles,  24.  24),  and  of  Israel  in  Amaziah's  rign  (2  Chron- 
icles, 25.  13,  23,  etc.).  Compare  Isaiah's  contemporary  (Amos,  4.  6- 
11),  where,  as  here  (v.  9,  10),  Israel  is  compared  to  "Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,"  because  of  the  judgments  on  it  by  "  fire."  in  your  pres- 
ence—  before  your  eyes  :  without  your  being  able  to  prevent  them. 
desolate,  CtC. —  lit.,  there  is  desolation,  such  as  one  might  look  for  fro?n 
foreign  invaders.  8.  daughter  of  Zion  —  The  city  (Psalm  9.  14), 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (2  Kings,  19.  21):  daughter,  feminine, 
singular  being  used  as  a  neuter  collective  noun,  equivalent  to  sons 
(see  below  Margin  ch.  12.  6).  [Maurer.]  Metropolis  or  mother- 
city  is  the  corresponding  term.  The  idea  of  youthful  beauty  is 
included  in  daughter,  left  —  as  a  remnant  escaping  the  general  destruc- 
tion, cottage  —  a  hut,  made  to  give  temporary  shelter  to  the  care-taker 
of  the  vineyard.  lodge  —  not  permanent.  besieged  —  rather,  as 
"  left,"  and  v.  9  require,  preserved,  viz.,  from  the  desolation  all  around 
[Maurer].  9.  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth,  i.e.,  God  of  the  angelic  and 
starry  hosts  (Psalm  59.  5  ;  147.  4  ;  148.  2).  The  latter  were  objects 
of  idolatory,  called  hence  Sabaism  (2  Kings,  17.  16).  God  is  above 
even  them  (1  Chronicles,  16.  26).  "  The  groves  "  were  symbols  of 
these  starry  hosts  ;  it  was  their  worship  of  Sabaoth,  instead  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth,  which  had  caused  the  present  desolation  (2  Chroni- 
cles, 24.  18).  It  needed  no  less  a  power  than  His,  to  preserve  even  a 
44  remnant."  Condescending  grace  for  the  elect's  sake,  since  He  has 
no  need  of  us,  seeing  that  He  has  countless  hosts  to  serve  Him.  10. 
Sodom —  spiritually  (Genesis,  19.  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  i5.  46  ; 
Revelation,  11.  8).  n.  God  does  not  here  absolutely  disparage  sacri- 
fice, which  is  as  old  and  universal  as  sin  (Genesis,  3.  21  ;  4.  4),  and 
sin  is  almost  as  old  as  the  world  ;  but  sacrifice,  unaccompanied  with 
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obedience  of  heart  life  (i  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Psalm  50.  9-13  ;  51.  16-19  ► 
Hosea,  6.  6).  Positive  precepts  are  only  means  ;  moral  obedience  is 
the  end.  A  foreshadowing  of  the  gospel,  when  the  One  real  sacrifice 
was  to  supersede  all  the  shadowy  ones,  and  "  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness  "  (Psalm  40.  6,  7  ;  Daniel,  9.  24-27  ;  Hebrews,  10.  1-14). 
full  —  to  satiety;  weary  of  burnt  offerings — burnt  whole,  except 
the  blood,  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  fat —  not  to  be  eaten 
by  man,  but  burnt  on  the  altar  (Leviticus,  3.  4,  5,  11,  17).  12. 
appear  before  me  —  in  the  temple,  where  the  Shechinah,  resting  on 
the  ark,  was  the  symbol  of  God's  presence  (Exodus,  23.  15  ;  Psalm 

42.  2).  who  hath  required  this  —  as  if  you  were  doing  God  a  service 
by  such  hypocritical  offerings  (Job,  35.  7).  God  did  require  it  (Exodus* 
23.  17),  but  not  in  this  spirit  (Micah,  6.  6,  7).  courts  —  areas,  in 
which  the  worshippers  were.  None  but  priests  entered  the  temple 
itself.  13.  oblations  —  unbloody  ;  "  meat  (old  English  sense,  not  fash) 
offerings,  i.e.,  of  flour,  fruits,  oil,  etc.  (Leviticus,  2.  1-13).  Hebrew 
"  mincha."  incense  —  put  upon  the  sacrifices,  and  burnt  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  Type  of  prayer  (Psalm  141.  2  ;  Revelation,  8.  3).  new 
moons  —  observed  as  festivals  (Numbers,  10.  10;  28.  11-14)  with  sac- 
rifices and  blowing  of  silver  trumpets,  sabbaths  —  both  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  beginning  and  closing  days  of  the  great  feasts  (Leviticus,. 
22.  24-39).  away  With — bear.  MAURER  translates,  "  I  cannot  bear 
iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting,"  i.e.,  the  meeting  associated  with 
iniquity  :  lit.,  the  closing  days  of  the  feasts  ;  so  the  great  days  (Levit- 
icus, 23.  36;  John,  7.  37).  14.  appointed — the  Sabbath,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  Day  of  Atonement,  and  Feasts  of  Tabernacles  [Heng- 
stenberg]  :  they  alone  were  fixed  to  certain  times  of  the  year,  weary 
—  (ch.  43.  24).     15.  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  28.  9  ;  Lamentations,  3. 

43,  44).  spread  .  .  .  hands  —  in  prayer  (1  Kings,  8.  22).  Hebrew* 
"  Bloods,"  for  all  heinous  sins,  persecution  of  God's  servants  especially 
(Matthew,  23.  35).  It  was  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to  dispel  the 
delusion,  so  contrary  to  the  law  itself  (Deuteronomy,  10.  16),  that 
outward  ritualism  would  satisfy  God.  16.  God  saith  to  the  sinner, 
11  Wash  you,1'  etc.,  that  he,  finding  his  inability  to  "  make  "  himself 
M  clean,"  may  cry  to  God,  Wash  me,  Cleanse  me  (Psalm  51.  2,  7,  10). 
before  mine  eyCS  —  not  mere  outward  reformation  before  mans  eyes, 
who  cannot,  as  God,  see  into  the  heart  (Jeremiah,  32.  19).  17.  seek 
judgment  — justice,  as  magistrates,  instead  of  seeking  bribes  (Jeremiah, 
22.  3,  16).  judge  —  vindicate  (Psalm  68.  5  ;  James,  1.  27).  18.  God 
deigns  to  argue  the  case  with  us,  that  all  may  see  the  just,  nay,  loving 
principle  of  His  dealings  with  men  (ch.  43.  26).  scarlet — the  colour 
of  Jesus  Christ's  robe  when  bearing  our  "  sins  "  (Matthew,  27.  28).  So 
Rahab's  thread  (Joshua,  2.  18  ;  cf.  Leviticus,  14.  4).  The  Rabbins 
say,  that  when  the  lot  used  to  be  taken,  a  scarlet  fillet  was  bound  on 
the  scape-goat's  head,  and  after  the  High  Priest  had  confessed  his  and 
the  people's  sin  over  it,  the  fillet  became  white  :  the  miracle  ceased, 
according  to  them,  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e., 
exactly  when  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  :  a  remarkable  admission  of 
adversaries.  Hebretv  for  "  scarlet "  radically  means  double-dyed ;  so 
the  deep-Jixed permanency  of  sin  in  the  heart,  which  no  mere  tears  can 
wash  away.    snOW —  (Psalm  51.7).    Repentance  is  presupposed,  before 
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sins  can  be  made  white  as  snow  (v.  19,  20)  ;  it  too  is  God's  gift  (Jere- 
miah, 31.  18,  end;  Lamentations,  5.  21  ;  Acts,  5.  31).  red  —  refers 
to  "blood"  (v.  15).  as  WOOl  —  restored  to  its  original  undyed  white- 
ness. This  verse  shows  that  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  only  for 
transitory  promises  (Article  VII.,  Book  of  Common  Prayer).  For 
sins  of  ignorance,  and  such  like,  alone  had  tresspass  offerings  appointed 
for  ihem  ;  greater  guilt  therefore  needed  a  greater  sacrifice,  for  "  ./ith- 
out  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission  •/' bvX  .lone  zv.oh  -as 
appointed,  and  yet  forgiveness  was  promised  and  czypociod;  therefore 
spiritual  Jews  must  have  looked  for  the  One  Mccir.iO/;  oC  boih  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  though  dimly  yitcfei7j£ood>  K<3,  CO, 
Temporal  blessings  in  "  the  land  of  their  possession  "  Veto  pro*dr»»tent 
in  the  Old  Testament  promises,  as  suited  to  the  childhood  ol  the 
Church  (Exodus,  3.  17).  New  Testament  spirimt;?  promises  derive 
their  imagery  from  the  former  (Matthew,  5.  5),  (Lord  fech  CpOkOO  it 
1 —  Isaiah's  prophecies  rest  on  the  law  (Leviticus,  £60  35)*  God  alter:; 
not  his  word  (Numbers,  23.  19).  21.  faitHnftcO — ac  c  wife  (ch.  54.  ■$  ; 
62.  5  ;  Hosea,  2.  19,  20).  harlot —  (Ezekiel,  ioD  C&-33).  AQhtOOUS- 
ness  lodged  —  (2  Peter,  3.  13).  murdGire&'O  — •  murderous  oppressors, 
as  the  antithesis  requires  (note,  v.  15  ;  1  John,  3.  15).  22.  Thy  princes 
and  people  are  degenerate  in  solid  worth,  equivalent  to  "  silver  "  (Jere- 
miah, 6.  28,  30 ;  Ezekiel,  22.  18,  19),  and  in  their  use  ol  the  living 
Word,  equivalent  to  "wine"  (Song  of  Solomon,  '/.  9)0  Liflteed —  lit., 
circumcised.     So  the  Arabic  to  murder  wine,  equivalent  to  dilute  it. 

23.  Companions  Of  thieves  —  by  connivance  (Proverbs,  29.  24).  gifts 
—  (Ezekiel,  22.  12).      A  nation's  corruption  begins  with  its  rulers. 

24.  Lord  .  .  .  Lord  — Adonai,  Jehovah,  mighty  One  of  Israel  — 
mighty  to  take  vengeance,  as  before,  to  save.  Ah  —  Indignation. 
ease  me  —  my  long-tried  patience  will  fi nd  relief  in  at  last  punishing 
the  guilty  (Ezekiel,  5.  13).  God's  language  condescends  to  human 
conceptions.  25.  turn  .  .  .  hand  —  not  in  wrath,  but  in  grace  (Zecha- 
riah,  13.  7)  "upon  tliee"  as  v.  26,  27,  show:  contrasted  with  the  ene- 
mies, of  whom  he  will  avenge  Himself  (v.  24).  purely  —  lit.,  as  alkali 
purifies,  dross  .  .  .  tin  —  not  thy  sins;  but  the  sinful  persons  (Jere- 
miah, 6.  29);  "enemies"  (v.  24);  degenerate  princes  (note,  v.  22), 
intermingled  with  the  elect  "  remnant "  of  grace,  tin  —  Hebrew,  bedil, 
here  the  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  etc.,  separted  by  smelting  from  the  silver. 
The  pious  Bishop  Bedell  took  his  motto  from  this.  26.  As  the  degen- 
eracy had  shown  itself  most  in  the  magistrates  (v.  17-23),  so,  at  the 
"restoration,"  these  shall  be  such  as  the  theocracy  "at  the  first"  had 
contemplated  :  viz.,  after  the  Babylonish  restoration  in  part  and  typi- 
cally, but  fully  and  antitypically  under  Messiah  (ch.  32.  1  ;  52.  8  ; 
Jeremiah,  33.  7  ;  Matthew,  19.  28).  faithful  — no  longer  "  an  harlot."; 
27.  redeemed  —  temporally,  civilly,  and  morally  ;  type  of  the  spiritual 
redemption  by  the  price  of  Jesus  Christ's  blood  (1  Peter,  1.  18,  19);  the 
foundation  of  "judgment"  and  "  righteousness,"  and  so  of  pardon. 
The  judgment  and  righteoztsness  are  God's  first  (ch.  42.  21  ;  Romans, 
3.  26)  ;  so  they  become  man's  when  "  converted  "  (Romans,  8.  3.  4)  : 
typified  in  the  display  of  God's  "jnstice,"  then  exhibited  in  His 
covenant  people,  whereby  justice  or  "righteousness"  was  pro- 
duced  in   them.      converts  —  so   Maurer.      But    Margin,    "  they 
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that  return  of  her,"  viz.,  the  remnant  that  return  from  captivity. 
However,  as  Isaiah  had  not  yet  expressly  foretold  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  English  Version  is  better,  28.  destruction  —  lit., 
breaking  into  shivers  (Revelation,  2.  27).  The  prophets  hasten  for- 
ward to  the  final  extinction  of  the  ungodly  (Psalm  37.  20 ;  Revela^ 
don,  19.  20  ;  20.  15)  ;  of  which  antecedent  judgments  are  types. 
Oy.  ashamod  —  (Romans,  6.  21).  oaks — others  translate  the  tere- 
Hnjh  or  turpentine  tree.  Groves  were  dedicated  to  idols.  Our  Druids 
took  their  name  from  the  Greek  for  oaks.  A  sacred  tree  is  often  found 
in  Assyrian  sculpture  :  symbol  of  the  starry  hosts,  Saba,  gardens  — 
planted  enclosures  for  idolatry :  the  counterpart  of  the  garden  of 
Eden.  30.  ©ak —  ye  shall  be  like  the  "oaks,"  the  object  of  your 
"  desire  "  (v.  29).  People  become  like  the  gods  they  worship  ;  they 
liever  rise  above  their  level  (Psalm  135.  18).  So  men's  sins  become 
iheir  own  scourges  (Jeremiah,  2.  9).  The  leaf  of  the  idol-oak  fades 
by  c.  Saw  of  necessary  consequence,  having  no  living  sap  or  "  water  " 
from  God.  So  "  garden  "  answers  to  "gardens  "  (v.  29).  31.  strong 
'-—powerful  rulers  (Amos,  2.  9).  maker  of  it  —  rather,  his  work. 
He  shall  be  at  once  the  fuel,  "  tow  ;"  and  the  cause  of  the  fire,  by 
kindling  the  first  "  spark."  both  —  the  wicked  ruler,  and  "  his  work," 
which  "  is  as  a  spark." 


v     CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-22.  1.  The  inscription.  The  word  —  The  revelation.  2. 
Same  as  Micah.  4.  As  Micah  prophesied  in  Jotham's  reign,  and 
Isaiah  in  Uzziah's,  Micah  rests  on  Isaiah  whom  he  confirms  ;  not  vice 
versa.  Hengstenberg  on  slight  grounds  makes  Micah.  4.  the 
original.  last  days  —  i.e.,  Messiah's  :  especially  the  days  yet  to 
come,  to  which  all  prophecy  hastens,  wben  "  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob"  viz.,  at  Jerusalem,  shall  be  the  centre  to  which  the  converted 
nations  shall  flock  together  (Matthew,  13.  32  ;  Luke,  2.  31,  32  ;  Acts, 
1.  6,  7)  ;  where  "  the  kingdom  "  of  Israel  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
the  time  alone  uncertain  (Psalm  68.  15,  16  ;  72.  8,  11).  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  ...  in  top,  etc.  —  the  temple  on  mount  Moriah  : 
type  of  the  gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  and  like  an  object  set  on 
the  highest  hill,  made  so  conspicuous,  that  all  nations  are  attracted  to 
it.  flow  —  as  a  broad  stream  (ch.  56.  12).  3.  If  the  curse  foretold 
against  Israel  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  so  shall  the  promised  bles- 
sing be  literal.  We  Gentiles  must  not,  whilst  giving  them  the  curse, 
deny  them  their  peculiar  blessing  by  spiritualising  it.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  be  poured  out  for  a  general  conversion  then  (Jeremiah, 
50.  5;  Zechariah,  8.  21,  23;  Joel,  2.  28).  from  Jerusalem  —  (Luke, 
24.  47)  ;  an  earnest  of  the  future  relations  of  Jerusalem  to  Christen- 
dom (Romans,  n.  12, 15).  4.  judge  —  as  a  sovereign  umpire,  settling 
all  controversies  (cf.  ch.  11.  4).  Lowth  translates  work  conviction. 
ploughshares  —  in  the  East  resembling  a  short  sword  (ch.  9.  6,  7  ; 
Zechariah,  9.  10).  5.  The  connection  is  :  As  Israel's  high  destiny  is 
to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations  (Genesis,  12.  3),  let  Israel's  children 
walk  worthy  of  it  (Ephesians,   5.  8).      6.  Therefore  —  rather,  For  \ 
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reasons  why  there  is  the  more  need  of  the  exhortation  in  v.  5.     thou 

—  transition  to  Jehovah  :  such  rapid  transitions  are  natural,  when  the 
mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  replenished  —  rather,  filled,  viz.,  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  East,  Syria,  and  Chaldea.  soothsayers  —  for- 
bidden (Deuteronomy,  18.  10-14).  Philistines  —  South-West  of  Pal- 
estine :  antithesis  to  "  the  cast."  please  themselves  —  rather,  join 
hands  with,  i.e.,  enter  into  alliances  matrimonial  and  national ;  forbid- 
den (Exodus,  23.  32  ;  Nchemiah,  13.  23,  etc.).  7.  gold  —  forbidden 
to  be  heaped  together  (Deuteronomy,  17.  17).  Solomon  disobeyed 
(1  Kings,  10.  21,  27).  horSCS ...  Chariots  —  forbidden  (Deuter- 
onomy, 17.  16).  But  Solomon  disobeyed  (1  Kings,  10.  26).  Horses* 
could  be  used  effectively  for  war  in  the  plains  of  Egypt ;  not  so  in 
the  hilly  Judea.  God  designed  there  should  be  as  wide  as  possible  a 
distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians.  He  would  have  His 
people  wholly  dependent  on  Him,  rather  than  on  the  ordinary  means 
of  warfare  (Psalm  20.  7).  Aho  horses  were  connected  with  idolatry 
(2  Kings,  23.  11)  ;  hence  his  objection  :  so  the  transition  to  "  idols" 
(v.  8)  is  natural.  8.  (Hosea,  8.  4).  Not  so  much  public  idolatry, 
which  was  not  sanctioned  in  Uzziah's  and  Jotham's  reign,  but  (see  2 
Kings,  15.  4.  35)  as  private.  9.  mean- — in  rank  :  not  morally  base: 
opposed  to  "  the  great  man."  The  former  is  in  Hebrew,  Adam,  the 
latter,^,  boweth — viz.,  to  idols.  All  ranks  were  idolaters,  for- 
give ...  not  —  a  threat  expressed  by  an  imperative.  Isaiah  so  iden- 
tifies himself  with  God's  will,  that  he  prays  for  that  which  he  knows 
God  purposes.  So  Revelation,  18.  6.  10.  Poetical  form  of  express- 
ing that,  such  were  their  sins,  they  would  be  obliged  by  God's  judg- 
ments to  seek  a  hiding  place  from  his  wrath  (Revelation,  6.  15.  16). 
dlist — equivalent  to  "caves  of  the  earth,"  or  dust  (v.  19).  for  fear. 
etc.,  lit.,  from  the  face  of  the  terror  of  the  Lord.  II.  lofty  looks  — 
lit.,  eyes  of  pride  (Psalm  18.  27).  humbled  — by  calamities.  God  will 
so  vindicate  His  honour  "  in  that  day"  of  judgments,  that  none  else 
"  shall  be  exalted  "(Zcchariah,  14.  9).  12,  Man  has  had  many  days  : 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord  "  shall  come  at  last,  beginning  with  judgment, 
a  never-ending  day  in  which  God  shall  be  "  all  in  all"  (r  Corinthians, 
15.  28  ;  2  Peter,  3.  10).  every — not  merely  person,  as  English  Ver- 
sion explains  it,  but  every  thing  on  which  the  nation  prided  itself. 
13.  Cedars  .  .  .  Oaks  —  image  for  haughty  nobles  and  princes  (Amos, 
2.    9;     Zechariah,    II,    1,   2;    cf.   Revelation,  19.    18-21).      Bashan 

—  East  of  Jordan,  North  cf  the  river  Jabbok,  famous  for  fine 
oaks,  pasture,  and  cattle.  Perhaps  in  ,:  oaks "  there  is  reference  to 
their  idolatry  (ch.  1.  29).  14.  high  .  .  .  hills — referring  to  the  "  high 
places  "  on  which  sacrifices  were  unlawfully  offered,  even  in  Uzziah's 
(equivalent  to  Azariah)  reign  (2  Kings,  15.  4).  Also,  places  of 
strength,  fastnesses  in  which  they  trusted,  rather  than  in  God ;  so  15, 
tower  .  .  .  wall  —  towers  were  often  made  on  the  walls  of  cities. 
fenced  —  strongly  fortified.  16.  Tarsllish  —  Tartesus  in  South 
West  £pain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  near  Gibraltar  ;  it 
includes  the  adjoining  region  ;  a  Phoenician  colony  ;  hence  its  con- 
nection with  Palestine  and  the  Bible  (2  Chronicles  (9.  21)  ;  the  name 
was  also  used  in  a  wide  sense  for  farthest  west,  as  our  West  Indies 
(ch.  66.  19  ;  Psalm  48.  7  ;  72.  10).      "  Ships  of  Tarshish  "  became  a 
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phrase  for  richly-laden  and  far-voyaging  vessels.  So  our  "  East  India- 
men."  The  judgment  shall  be  on  all  that  minister  to  man's  luxury 
(cf.  Revelation,  18.  17-19).  pictures —  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
(Numbers,  33.  62).  Still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh's  pal- 
aces. It  is  remarkable  that  whereas  all  other  ancient  civilized  nations, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  have  left  monuments  in  the  fine  arts, 
Judea,  whilst  rising  immeasurably  above  them  in  the  possession  of 
"  the  living  oracles,"  has  left  none  of  the  former.  The  fine  arts,  as 
in  modern  Rome,  were  so  often  associated  with  polytheism,  that  God 
required  His  people  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  be  separate  from 
the  nations  (Deuteronomy,  4.  15-18).  But  Vulgate  translation  is 
perhaps  better,  "All  that  is  beautiful  to  the  sight  ;"  not  only  paint- 
ings, but  all  luxurious  ornaments.  One  comprehensive  word  for  all 
that  goes  before  (cf.  Revelation,  18.  12,  14,  16).  17.  Repeated  from 
^.  II  for  emphatic  confirmation,  idols  —  lit.,  vain  things,  nothings 
(1  Corinthians,  8.  4).  Fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Before  the  Babylonian 
captivity  the  Jews  were  most  prone  to  idolatry :  in  no  instance,  ever 
since.  For  the  future  fulfilment,  see  Zechariah,  13.  2  ;  Revelation, 
13.  15  ;  19.  20).  19.  The  fulfilment  answers  exactly  to  the  threat  (v. 
10).  they — the  idol-worshippers,  caves  —  abounding  in  Judea,  a 
hilly  country  ;  hiding-places  in  times  of  alarm  (1  Samuel,  13.  6). 
Shake  .  .  .  earth  —  and  the  heavens  also  (Hebrews,  12.  26).  Figure 
for  severe  and  universal  judgments.  20.  moles  — others  translate 
mice.  The  sense  is,  under  ground,  in  darkness,  bats  —  unclean 
birds  (Leviticus,  II.  10),  living  amid  tenantless  ruins  (Revelation, 
II.  13).  22.  The  high  ones  {v.  11,  13)  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
shall  be  "  brought  low  "  (ch.  3.  2) ;  therefore  "  cease  from  "  depend- 
ing on  them,  instead  of  on  the  Lord  (Psalm  146.  3-5). 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1-26.  i.  For — continuation  of  ch.  2.  22.  Lord  of  hosts  — 
Therefore  able  to  do  as  he  says,  doth  —  present  for  future,  so  cer- 
tain is  the  accomplishment,  stay  .  . .  staff — the  same  Hebrew  word, 
the  one  masucline,  the  other  feminine,  an  Arabic  idiom  for  all  kinds 
of  support.  What  a  chance  for  the  previous  luxuries  (ch.  2.  7).  Ful- 
filled in  the  seige  by  Nebudchadnezzar  rind  afterwards  by  Titus 
(Jeremiah,  37.  21  ;    38.  9).     2.  Fulfilled  (2  Kings,  24.  14).     prudent 

—  the  Hebrexv  often  means  a  soothsayer  (Deuteronomy,  18.  10-14) : 
thus  it  will  mean,  the  diviners,  on  whom  they  rely,  shall  in  that  day 
fail.  It  is  found  in  a  good  sense  (Proverbs,  16.  10),  from  which  pas- 
sage the  Jews  interpret  it  a  king  ;  "  without  "  whom  Israel  long  has 
been  (Hosea,  3.  4).  ancient  —  old  and  experienced  (1  Kings.  12.  6-8). 
3.  captain  Of  fifty — not  only  captains  of  thousands,  and  centurions 
of  a  hundred,  but  even  semi-centurions  of  fifty  shall  fail,     honourable 

—  lit.,  of  dignified  aspect,  cunning  —  skilful.  The  mechanic's  busi- 
ness will  come  to  a  stand-still  in  the  siege,  and  subsequent  desolation 
of  the  state:  artisans  are  no  mean  "stay"  among  a  nation's  safe- 
guards,    eloquent  Orator  —  rather,  as  Vulgate,  skilled  in  whispering. 
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i.  <?.,  incantation  (Psalm  58.  5).  See  ch.  8.  19  below  ,  and  note  on 
"prudent"  (v.  2)  above.  4.  children  —  in  ability  for  governing; 
antithesis  to  the  "  ancient  "  (see  v.  12;  Ecclesiastes,  10.16).  babes  — 
in  warlike  might;  antithesis  to  "  the  mighty  "  and  "man  of  war."  5. 
The  anarchy  resulting  under  such  imbecile  rulers  (v.  4) ;  unjust  exact- 
ions mutually :  the  forms  of  respect  violated  (Leviticus,  19.  32).  base 
—  low-born.  Compare  the  marks  of  "the  last  days  "  (2  Timothy^. 
2).  6.  Such  will  be  the  want  of  men  of  wealth  ar.d  ability,  that  they 
will  "  take  hold  of"  (ch.  4.  1)  the  first  man  whom  they  meet,  having 
any  property,  to  make  him  "  ruler."  brother  —  one  having  no  better 
hereditary  claim  to  the  ruler,  than  the  "man"  supplicating  him. 
ThOU  hast  Clothing  —  which  none  of  us  has.  Changes  of  raiment 
are  wealth  in  the  East  (2  Kings,  5.  5).  min  —  let  our  ruined  affairs 
be  committed  to  thee  to  retrieve.  7.  swear  —  lit.,  lift  up  ;  viz.,  his 
hand :  the  gesture  used  in  solemn  attestation.  Or,  his  voice,  i.e., 
answer ;  so  Vulgate,  healer  —  of  the  body  politic,  incurably  dis- 
eased (ch.  1.  6).  neither  Clothing  —  so  as  to  relieve  the  people,  and 
maintain  a  ruler's  dignity.  A  nation's  state  must  be  bad  indeed,  when 
none  among  men,  naturally  ambitious,  is  willing  to  accept  office.  8. 
Reason  given  by  the  prophet,  why  all  shrink  from  the  government. 
eyes  Of  his  glory  —  to  provoke  his  "  glorious  "  majesty  before  his 
"eyes"  (cf.  ch,  49.  5;  Habakkuk,  1.  13).  The  Syriac  and  Lowth,  by 
a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew,  translate  "  the  cloud  of  his  glory,"  the 
Shechinah,  9.  show.  The  Hebrezv  means,  "  that  which  may  be 
known  by  their  countenances."  [Gesenius  and  Weiss].  But  Maurer 
translates  "  Their  respect  for  persons  "  so  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  But 
the  parallel  word  "  declare  "  favours  no  other  view.  Kimchi,  from 
the  Arabic,  translates  their  hardness  (Job.  19.  3,  Margin),  or  impu- 
dence of  countenance  (Jeremiah,  3.  3).  They  have  lost  not  only  the 
substance  of  virtue,  but  its  colour,  witness  —  lit.,  corresponds  to 
them ;  they  look  answers  to  their  inner  character  (Hosea,  5.  3). 
declare — (Jude,  13).  "Foaming  out  their  own  shame,"  so  far  from 
making  it  a  secret  "glorying"  in  it  (Philippians,  3.  19).  unto  them- 
selves—  Cf.  "in  themselves"  (Proverbs,  1.  31;  8.  36;  Jeremiah,  2. 
19 ;  Romans,  1.  27).  10.  The  faithlessness  of  many  is  no  proof  that 
all  are  faithless.  Though  nothing  but  croaking  of  frogs  is  heard  on 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  we  are  not  to  infer  there  are  no  fish  beneath. 
[Bengel].  (See  ch.  1.  19,  20).  fruit  of  doings  —  (Proverbs,  1.  31)  in 
a  good  sense  (Galatians,  6.  8 ;  Revelation,  22.  14).  Not  salvation  by 
works,  but  by  fruit-bearing  faith  (ch.  45.  24 ;  Jeremiah,  23.  6).  Ges- 
enius and  Weiss  translate,  Declare  as  to  the  righteous  that,  etc. 
Maurer,  "Say  that  the  righteous  is  blessed"  11.  Ill  —  antithesis  to 
"well"  (v.  10):  emphatic  ellipsis  of  the  words  italicised.  "111!" 
hands — his  conduct;  hands  being  the  instrument  of  acts  (Ecclesias- 
tes, 8.  12,  13).  12.  (See  v.  4).  oppressors  —  lit.,  exactors,  i.e.,  ex- 
acting princes,  (ch.  60.  17).  They  who  ought  to  be  protectors  are 
exactors;  as  unqualified  for  rule  as  "children,"  as  effeminate  as 
"women."  Perhaps  it  is  also  implied,  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  their  harem,  the  women  of  their  court,  lead  —  Hebrew, 
rail  the  blessed;  viz.,  the  false  prophets,  who  flatter  the  people  with 
promises  of  safety  in  sin:  as  the  political  "rulers"  are  meant  in  the 
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first  clause,  way  Of  thy  paths  —  (Jeremiah,  6.16),  The  right  way 
set  forth  in  the  law.  "  Destroy  " — Hebrezv,  Swallow  up,  i.e.,  cause 
so  utterly  to  disappear  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  left.  13.  stand  h 
up — no  longer  sitting  in  silence,  plead  —  indignant  against  a 
wicked  people  (ch.  66.  16;  Ezekiel,  20.  35).  14.  ancients  —  hence 
they  are  spoken  of  as  "taken  away"  (v.  1.  2).  vineyard  —  the  Jew- 
ish theocracy  (ch.  5.  1-7;  Psalm  80.9-13).  eaten  up — burnt  :  viz.t 
by  "oppressive  exactions"  (v.  12).  Type  of  the  crowning  guilt  of 
the  husbandmen  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matthew,  21.  34-41). 
Spoil  .  ..  houses  —  (Matthew,  23.  14).  15.  What  right  have  ye  to 
oeat,  etc.  (Psalm  94.  5  Micah,  3.  2,  3).  grind  —  by  exactions,  so  as 
to  leave  them  nothing,  faces — persons  ;  with  the  additional  idea  of 
it  being  openly  and  palpably  done.  "  Presence,"  equivalent  to  {He' 
brew)  face.  16.  Luxury  had  become  great  in  Uzziah's  prosperous 
reign  (2  Chronicles,  26.  5).  Stretched  forth — proudly  elevated 
(Psalm  75.  5).  wanton  —  rather,  making  the  eyes  to  glance  about,  viz., 
wantonly,  (Proverbs,  6.  13).  [Maurer.J  But  Lowth,  "  falsely  set- 
ting off  the  eyes  with  paint."  Woman's  eyelids  in  the  East  are  often 
coloured  with  stibium,  or  powder  of  lead  (Note,  Job,  42.  14 ;  Jere- 
miah, 4.  30,  Margin.)  mincing  —  tripling  with  short  steps,  tinkling 
—  with  their  ancle-rings  on  both  feet  oined  by  small  chains,  which 
sound  as  they  walk,  and  compel  them  to  take  short  steps  ;  sometimes 
little  bells  were  attached  (v.  18,  20).  17.  smite  with  a  Scab — UL% 
make,  bald  viz.,  by  disease.  disCO-VOu5  —  cause  them  to  suffer  the 
greatest  indignity  that  can  befall  female  captives  viz.,  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  have  their  persons  exposed  ch.  47.  3  ;  cf.  with  ch.  20.  4). 
bravery — the  finery  tinkling  —  (see  v.  i6)„  ©Sibils  —  net- work  for 
the  head.  Or  else,  from  an  Arabic  root,  lit  ice  setns,  answeiing  to  the 
"  tires  "  or  wevr>£-ornaments,  "  like  the  moon  "  (Judges,  8.  21).  The 
chumarah  or  crescent  is  also  worn  in  front  of  die  head  dress  in  West 
Asia.  19.  chaino  —  rather,  pendants,  hanging  about  the  neck,  and 
dropping  on  the  breast,  mufflers  —  veils  covering  the  face,  with 
apertures  for  the  eyes,  close  above  and  loosely-flowing  below.  The 
v/ord  radically  means  tremulous,  referring  to  ihs  changing  effect  of 
the  spangles  on  the  veil.  20.  C(!!0nn@1iS — turbans,  'jmamewts  Of .  .  . 
tegs  — the  short  stepping  chains  from  ono  foot  to  .mother,  to  give  a 
measured  gait ;  attached  to  the  "  tink'i X\t  Qfaume&ts  *  (v,  z6\  head- 
bandc  —  lit.,  girdles,  triplets — rath.2?  tfpw-ses  of  the  breath,  i.e.t 
smelling-boxes.  (Vulgate).  ear?liii!(j/jS  ::£&her,  amtefets  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  ears,  with  magic  fornratsj  inscribed :  the  root  means 
to  whisper  or  conjure.  21.  nose  rjewelo  —  the  cartilage  between  the 
nostrils  was  bored  to  receive  them  ;  they  usually  hsng&om  the  left 
nostril.  22.  Here  begin  entire  articles  of  apparel.  Those  before 
were  single  ornaments.  c!li)afril<p&t*)i]fc=r^o>m  a  .oot,  &  pvt  }jf :  not 
worn  commonly  ;  put  on  and  oE  on  special  occasions.  So  dress-clothes 
(Zechariah,  3.  4).  mantlas —  *•  <J  janics  •riia  »ieeves»  jtO£&  verthe 
common  one,  reaching  down  ic  ih  «•*  WJIipileS  —  ?V«,  r«*." filers* 
or  hoods.  In  Ruth,  3.  i-„  ve^  perns  ^  her  ,  0roa&  :ioal\  or  shawl* 
thrown  over  the  head  .and  body.  CLlGjlflCl  jjiflC  —  rather,  money  wz? 
(2  Kings,  5.  23).  23.  lass®  — mirror:  of  polished  retai  Exodur. 
38.  8).    But  LXX„  a  transparen  ^auzelik  ^trrnmt*     •  *\\jHto  —  wmfird*. 
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or  diadems  (ch.  02.  3;  Znchnriah,3.  5).  veils— torge  enousrh  to  cover 
the  head  and  person.  Distinct  from  the  smaller  veils  ("inufllers") 
above  (Genesis,  24.  65).  Token  of  woman's  subjection  (1  Corinthi- 
ans, 11.  10).  24.  stink— arising  from  ulcers  (Zachariah,  14.  12). 
girdle — to  gird  up  the  loose  Eastern  garments,  when  the  person 
walked,  rent— LXX.,  better,  a  rope,  an  emblem  of  poverty;  the 
poor  have  nothing  else  to  gird  up  their  clothes  with,  well-set  hair 
—(1  Peter.  3  3.  4).  baldness— {v.  17).  stomacher— a  broad  plaited 
girdle,  sackcloth— (2  Samuel,  3.  31).  burning— a  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, owing  to  their  hoods  and  veils  being  stripped  off,  whilst 
they  had  to  work  as  captives  under  a  scorching  sun  (Song  of  Sol- 
omon, 1.  C).  25.  Thy  men — of  Jerusalem.  26.  gates— The  place 
of  concourse  personified  is  represented  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
those  multitudes  which  once  frequented  it.  desolate  ...  sit  upon 
.  .  .  ground— the  very  figure  under  which  Judca  was  represented 
on  medals  after  the  destruction  by  Titus:  a  female  sitting  under  r> 
Palm-tree  in  a  posture  of  grief;  the  motto,  Judtm  capta  (Job  2.  18: 
Lamentations,  2.  10,  where,  as  here  primarily,  the  destruction  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  alluded  to). 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.l-6.  I.  that  day — the  calamitous  period  described  last  chap- 
ter, seven— indefinite  number  among  the  Jews.  So  many  men 
would  be  slain,  that  there  would  be  very  many  more  women  than 
men;  e.  p.,  seven  women,  contrary  to  their  natural  bashfulncss, 
would  sue  to  (equivalent  to  "take  hold  of,"  ch.  3.  6)  one  man  to 
marry  them,  eat .  .  .  own  bread — foregoing gthe  privileges,  which 
the  law  (Exodus,  21.  10)  gives  to  wives,  when  a  man  has  more  than 
one.  reproach— of  being  unwedded  and  childless;  especially  felt 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  looking  for  "  the  seed  of  the  woman. M 
Jesus  Christ  described  in  t.  2;  ch.  54.  1,  4;  Luke,  1.  25.  2.  In 
contrast  to  those  on  whom  vengeance  falls,  there  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  "  escaped  of  Israel "  in  his  characteris- 
tic attributes,  beauty  &nd  glory  typified,  in  Aaron's  garments  (Ex- 
odus, 28.  2).  Their  sanctification  is  promised  as  the  fruit  of  their 
being  "  written"  in  the  book  of  life  by  sovereign  love  (v.  8);  th« 
means  of  it  are  the  "spirit  of  judgment"  and  that  of  "burn- 
ing,"^. 4).  Their  "defence"  by  the  special  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  promised  («.  6.  6).  branch—^  sprout  of  Jehovah. 
Messiah  (Jeremiah,  23.  5;  33. 15;  Zechariah,  8.  8;  6.  12;  Luke,  1. 
78,  Margin).  The  parallel  clause  does  not,  as  Mxurer  objects, 
oppose  this;  for  "  fruit  of  the  earth  "  answers  to  "branch;"  He 
shall  not  be  a  dry,  but  a  fruit-bearing  branch  (ch.  27.  6;  Ezekiel, 
84.  23-27).  He  is  "  of  the  earth"  in  His  birth  and  death,  whilst  he 
is  alhO  "of  the  Lord"  (Jehovah)  (John  12.  24).  His  name  "the 
JSranch,"  chiefly  regards  his  descent  from  David,  token  the  family 
was  low  and  reduced  (Luke,  2.  4,  7,  24;  a  sprout  with  more  than 
David's  glory,  springing  as  from  a  decayed1  trre  (ch.  11.  1;  58.  2; 
Hevelation,  22.  16).  Excellent— Hebrews,  1.  4.  8.  rt).  comely— 
tjboag  of  Solomon,  5.  15,  Hi;  Ezekiel,  16.  14).     escaped  of  lsr».»/ 
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—  the  elect  remnant  (Romans,  n.  5);  (1.)  in  the  return  from  Baby 
Ion  ;  (2.)  in  the  escape  from  Jerusalem's  destruction  under  Titus  ;  (3.) 
in  the  still-future  assault  on  Jerusalem,  and  the  deliverance  of  "  the 
third  party  ; "  events  mutually  analogous,  like  concentric  circles  (Zecha- 
riah^  12.  2-10  ;  13.  8,  9,  etc. ;  14.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  39.  23-29 ;  Joel,  3).  ■_,.. 
left  in  Zion  —  equivalent  to  the  "escaped  of  Israel"  (v.  2).  shall  be 
Called  —  shall  be  (ch.  9.  6).  holy  —  (ch.  52.  I  ;  60.  21  ;  Revelation,, 
21.  27),  written  —  in  the  book  of  life,  antitypically  (Philippians,  4. 
3;  Revelation,  3.  5;  17.  8).  Primarily,  in  the  register  kept  of  Israels 
families  and  tribes.  liVi.ig  —  not  "  blotted  out"  from  the  registry,  as 
dead ;  but  writtan  there  as  among  the  "  escaped  of  Israel  "  (Daniel, 
12.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  1 5.  9)0  Tc  ths  elect  of  Israel,  rather  than  the  saved 
in  general,  the  special  reference  here  (Joel,  3.  17).  4.  When  —  *'.<?., 
After,  washed — (/dediariah,  1).  filth  —  moral  (ch.  1.  21-25). 
danghters  Of  2i0t;)^^rne  c.z  ch.  3.  16.  purged  —  purified  by 
judgments;  desfr&y&sg  the  ungodly  correcting  and  refining  the  godly. 
blood —  (ch.  1.  15).  Cpil'jt  —  whatever  Gocl  does  in  the  universe  He 
>loes  by  His  Stirii,  "  without  the  hand  "  of  man  (Job,  34.  20 ;  Psalm 
104.  30).    Hero  he  is  represented  using  His  power  as  Judge,    burning 

—  (Matthew,  3.  II,  H-).  The  same  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifies  be- 
lievers by  the  lire  of  affliction  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3),  dooms  unbelievers  to 
the  fire  of  perdition  (1  Corinthians,  3.  13-15).  5.  Create  —  the  "new 
creation  "  needs  r.s  much  God's  creative  omnipotence,  as  the  material 
creation  (2  Corinthians,  4.  6  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10).  So  it  shall  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Holy  Jerusalem  to  come  (ch.  65.  17,  18).  upon  —  the 
pillar  or  cloud  stood  over  the  tabernacle,  as  symbol  of  God's  favour 
and  presence  (Exodus,  13.  21,  22  ;  Psalm  91.  1).     Both  on  individual 

fcjnilies  ("  every  dwelling  "  and  on  the  general  sacred  "  assemblies  " 
(Leviticus,  23.  2).  The  "  cloud  "  became  a  "  fire  "  by  night,  in  order 
to  be  seen  by  the  Lord's  people,  upon  all  the  glory — "upon  the 
glorious  whole  ;  "  viz.,  the  Lord's  people  and  sanctuary.  [Maurer  ] 
Mp.y  it  not  mean  "  Upon  whatever  the  glory  (the  Shekinah  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  clause)  shall  rest,  there  .shall  be  a  defence."  The  sym- 
bol of  his  presence  shall  ensure  also  safety.  So  it  was  to  Israel  against 
the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exodus,  14.  19,  20).  So  it  shall  be  to 
literal  Jerusalem  hereafter  (Zechariah,  2.  5).  Also  to  the  Church* 
the  spiritual  "Zion"  (ch.  32.  18;  33.  15-17;  Hebrews,  12.  22). 
tabernacle- — Christ's  body  (John,  1.  14).  "The  Word  tabernacle 
{Greek  for  'dwelt')  among  us"  (John,  2.  21  ;  Hebrews,  8.  2).  It  is  a 
"  shadow  from  the  heat "  and  "  refuge  from  the  storm  "  of  divine 
wrath  against  man's  sins  (ch.  25.  4).  Heat  and  storms  are  violent  in 
the  East  ;  so  that  a  portable  tent  is  a  needful  part  of  a  traveler's  out- 
fit. Such  shall  be  God's  v.  rath  hereafter,  from  which  the  "escaped 
of  Israel "  shall  be  sheltered  by  Jesus  Christ  (ch.  26.  20,  21  ;  32.  2). 
COVert  —  answering  to  "  defence  "  {v.  5).  The  Hebrew  for  defence  in 
v.  5,  is  "  covering  ; "  the  lid  of  the  ark  or  mercy  seat  was  named  from 
the  same  Hebrevv  word,  caphar;  the  propitiatory;  for  it,  being  sprinkled 
with  blood  by  the  High  Priest  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
covered  the  people  typically  from  wrath.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Mercy-seat,  on  whom  the  Shekinah  rested,  the  propitiatory,  or  atone- 
ment, beneath  whom  the  law  is  kept,  ns  it  was  literally  within  the  ark, 
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and  man  is  covered  from  the  storm.  The  redeemed  .Israel  shall  also 
be,  by  union  with  Him,  a  tabernacle  for  God's  glory,  which,  unlike 
that  in  the  wilderness,  shall  not  be  taken  down  (ch.  33.  20). 


CHAPTER   V. 

Ver.  1-30.  Parable  of  Jehovah's  Vineyard.  A  new  prophecy : 
entire  in  itself.  Probably  delivered  about  the  same  time  as  chs.  2. 
and  3.,  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Cf.  v.  15,  16,  with  ch.  2.  17  ;  and  v.  1  with 
ch.  3.  14.  However,  the  close  of  the  chapter  alludes  generally  to  the 
still  distant  invasion  of  Assyrians  in  a  later  reign  (cf.  v.  26  with  ch.  7. 
18  ;  and  v.  25  with  ch.  9.  12).  When  the  time  drew  nigh,  according 
to  the  ordinary  prophetic  usage,  he  handles  the  details  more  particu- 
larly (chs.  7.  8.) ;  viz.,  the  calamities  caused  by  the  Syro-Israelitish  in- 
vasion, and  subsequently  by  the  Assyrians  whom  Ahaz  had  invited  to 
his  help.  I.  to  —  rather,  concerning  [Gesenius],  for,  i.e.,  in  the  per- 
son of  my  beloved,  as  His  representative.  [Vitringa.]  Isaiah  gives 
a  hint  of  the  distinction  and  yet  unity  of  the  Divine  Persons  (cf.  He 
with  /,  v.  2,  3).  of  my  beloved  —  inspired  by  Him.  Or  else,  a  tender 
song.  [Castalio.]  By  a  slight  change  of  reading,  a  song  of  His 
love.  [Houbigant.]  "  The  Beloved "  is  Jehovah,  the  Second  Per- 
son, the  "Angel"  of  God  the  Father,  not  in  H?s  character  as  incar- 
nate Messiah,  but  as  God  of  the  yews  (Exodus,  23.  20,  21  ;  32.  34; 
33.  14).  vineyard  —  (ch.  3.  14  ;  Psalm  80.  8,  etc.).  The  Jewish  cov- 
enant-people, separated  from  the  nations  for  His  glory,  as  the  object 
of  His  peculiar  care  (Matthew,  20.  1  ;  21.  33).  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
"vineyard"  of  the  New  Testament  Church  is  the  same  as  the  Old 
Testament  Angel  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  fruitful  hill  —  lit.,  a  horn, 
(peak,  as  the  Swiss  shreckhorn)  of  the  son  of  oil ;  poetically,  for  very 
fruitful.  Suggestive  of  isolation,  security,  and  a  sunny  aspect.  Isaiah 
alludes  plainly  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Song  of  Solomon,  6.  3  ;  8.  II, 
12),  in  the  words  "His  vineyard"  and  "  my  Beloved  "  (cf.  ch.  26.  20 ; 
61.  10,  with  Song  of  Solomon,  I.  4  ;  4.  10).  The  transition  from 
"  Branch  "  (ch.  3.  2)  to  "  vineyard  "  here  is  not  unnatural.  2.  fenced 
rather,  digged  and  trenched  the  ground  to  prepare  it  for  planting  the 
vines.  [Maurer.]  choicest  vine  —  Hebrew,  sorek  :  called  still  in 
Morocco,  serki  :  the  grapes  had  scarcely  perceptible  stones :  the  Per- 
sian kishmish  or  bedana,  i.e.,  without  seed  (Genesis,  49.  11).  tower  — 
to  watch  the  vineyard  against  the  depredations  of  man  or  beast,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  owner  (Matthew,  21.  33).  winepress  —  including 
the  wine  fat ;  both  hewn,  for  coolness,  out  of  the  rocky  undersoil  of 
the  vineyard,  wild  grapes  —  the  Hebrew  expresses  offensive  putrefac- 
tion, answering  to  the  corrupt-state  of  the  Jews.  Fetid  fruit  of  the 
wild  vine  [Maurer],  instead  of  "choicest"  grapes.  Of  the  poison- 
ous moitlis  hood.  [Gesenius.]  The  Arabs  call  the  fruit  of  the  night- 
shade "wolf-grapes  "  (Deuteronomy.  32.  32,33;  2  Kings,  4.  39-41). 
Jerome  tries  to  specify  the  details  of  the  parable ;  the  ■  fence," 
angels;  the  "stones  gathered  out,"  idols;  the  "tower,"  the  temple 
"  in  the  midst "  of  Judea  ,  the  "  winepress,"  the  altar.     3.  And  ROW, 
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etc. —  Appeal  of  God  to  themselves,  as  in  ch.  I.  18  ;  Micah,  6.  3.  So 
Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew,  21.  40,  41,  alluding  in  the  very  form  of  ex- 
pression to  this,  makes  them  pass  sentence  on  themselves.  God  con- 
demns sinners  "  out  of  their  own  mouth  "  (Deuteronomy,  32.  6  ;  Job, 
15.  6  ;  Luke,  19.  22  ;  Romans,  3.  4).  4.  God  has  done  all  that  could 
be  done  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  consistently  with  His  justice  and 
goodness.  The  God  of  nature  is,  as  it  were,  amazed  at  the  unnatural 
fruit  of  so  well  cared  a  vineyard.  5.  go  to — i.e.,  attend  to  me. 
hedge  .  .  .  wall  —  it  had  both;  a  proof  of  the  care  of  the  owner. 
VBut  now  it  shall  be  trodden  down  by  wild  beasts  (enemies)  (Psalm  80. 
12.  13).  6.  I  will  .  .  .  Command  —  The  parable  is  partly  dropped,  and 
Jehovah,  as  in  v.  7,  is  implied  to  be  the  Owner :  for  He  alone,  not  an 
ordinary  husbandman  (Matthew,  21.  43  ;  Luke,  17.  22),  could  give 
such  a  "  command."  no  rain  —  antitypically,  the  heaven-sent  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets  (Amos,  8.  11).  Not  accomplished  in  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  :  for  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Llaggai,  and  Zechariah, 
prophesied  during  or  after  it.  But  in  gospel  times.  7.  Isaiah  here 
applies  the  parable.  It  is  no  mere  human  owner,  nor  a  literal  vine- 
yard that  is  meant ;  "For,"  etc.  vineyard  of  the  Lord  —  His  only 
one  (Exodus,  19.  5  ;  Amos.  3.  2).  pleasant  — "  the  plant  of  his  de- 
light :"  just  as  the  husbandman  was  at  pains  to  select  the  sorek,  or 
"choicest  vine"  {v.  2)  ;  so  God's  election  of  the  Jews,  judgment  — 
justice.  The  play  upon  words  is  striking  in  the  Hebrew,  "He  looked 
for  mishpat,  but  behold  mispat  (bloodshed)  ;  for  tsedaqua,  but  behold 
tseaqua  {the  cry  that  attends  anarchy,  covetousness,  and  dissipation,  v. 
8,  11,  12  ;  compare  the  city  of  the  rabble  by  which  justice  was  over- 
borne in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  Matthew,  27.  23,  24).  8-23.  Six 
distinct  woes  Against  crimes.  8.  (Leviticus,  25.  13  ;  Micah,  2.  2). 
The  jubilee  restoration  of  possessions  was  intended  as  a  guard  against 

avarice,  till  there  be  no  place  —  left  for  any  one  else,  that  they 
maybe  —  rather,  and  ye  be.    the  earth  —  the  land.    9.  In  mine  ears 

.  .  .  the  Lord  —  viz.,  has  revealed  it,  as  in  ch.  22.  14.  desolate  —  lit., 
a  desolation,  viz.,  on  account  of  the  national  sins,  great  and  fair  — 
houses.  10.  acres  —  lit.,  yokes  :  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plow  in  a  day.  one  —  onW.  bath  —  of  wine  ;  seven  and  a  half  gal- 
lons, homer  .  .  .  ephah  —  eight  bushels  of  seed  would  yield  only 
three  pecks  of  produce  (Ezekiel,  45.  11).  The  ephah  and  bath,  one- 
tenth  of  an  homer.  1 1.  Second  woe  ;  against  intemperance,  early 
—  when  it  was  regarded  especially  shameful  to  drink  (Acts,  2.  15  ;  I 
Thessalonians,  5.  7).  Banquets  for  revelry  began  earlier  than  usual 
(Ecclesiastes,  10.16,17).  Strong  drink  —  Hebrew,  sichar,  implying 
intoxication,  continue  —  drinking  all  day  till  evening.  12.  Music 
was  common  at  ancient  feasts  (ch.  24.  8,  9  ;  Amos,  6.  5,  6).  viol  — 
an  instrument  with  twelve  strings  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8,  10). 
tabret  —  Hebrew,  toph,  from  the  use  of  which  in  drowning  the  cries 
of  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  Tophet  received  its  name.  Arabic, 
duf.  A  kettle  drum,  or  tambourine,  pipe  —  flute  or  flageolet :  from 
a  Hebrezv  root  to  bore  through  :  or  else,  to  dance  (cf.  Job,  21.  ti-15). 
regard  not  .  .  .  Lord  —  a  frequent  effect  of  feasting  (Job,  1.  5  ;  Psalm 
28.  5).  WOrk  .  .  .  Operation  —  in  punishing  the  guilty  (v.  ig  f  ch.  10. 
22),     13.  are  gone  —  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  it  were   before 
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his  eyes,  no  knowledge  —  because  of  their  foolish  recklessness  (v* 
12  ;  ch.  I.  3  ;  Hosea,  4.  6  ;  Luke,  19.  44).  famished  —  awful  con- 
trast to  their  luxurious  feasts  (v.  11,  12).  multitude — plebeians  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "honourable  men"  or  nobles,  thirst  — 
(Psalm  107.  4,  5).  Contrast  to  their  drinking  (v.  11).  In  their  depor- 
tation and  exile,  they  shall  hunger  and  thirst.  14.  hell  —  the  grave: 
Hebrew,  sheol ;  Greed,  hades  ;  the  unseen  world  of  spirits.  Not  here, 
the  place  of  torment.  Poetically,  it  is  represented  as  enlarging  itself 
immensely,  in  order  to  receive  the  countless  hosts  of  Jews,  which 
should  perish  (Numbers,  16.  30).  their  —  *.*.,  of  the  Jewish  people. 
he  that  rejoiceth  —  the  drunken  reveller  in  Jerusalem.  15.  (Cf.  ch. 
2.  9,  11,  17).  All  ranks,  "mean"  and  "mighty"  alike  ;  so  "honour- 
able "  and  "  multitude "  (v.  13).  16.  God  shall  be  "  exalted "  in 
man's  view,  because  of  His  manifestations  of  His  "justice"  in  pun- 
ishing the  guilty,  sanctified — regarded  as  holy  by  reason  of  His 
"righteous"  dealings.  17.  After  their  manner  —  lit.,  according  to 
their  own  word,  i.e.,  at  will.  Otherwise,  as  in  their  own  pasture 
[Gesenius]  :  so  the  Hebrew  in  Micah,  2.  12.  The  lands  of  the  Scenite 
{tent-dwellers,  Jeremiah,  35.  7)  Arab  shepherds  in  the  neighborhood 
shall  roam  at  large,  the  whole  of  Judea  being  so  desolate  as  to  become 
a  vast  pasturage,  waste  •  •  .  fat  ones  —  the  deserted  lands  of  the  rich 
(Psalm  21.29,  "  fat ")»  then  gone  into  captivity,  "strangers,"  i.e., 
nomade  tribes,  shall  make  their  flocks  to  feed  on.  [Maurer.]  Fig- 
uratively "  the  lambs "  are  the  pious,  "the  fat  ones"  the  impious. 
So  tender  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  (John,  21.  15)  are  called  "  lambs  ;" 
being  meek,  harmless,  poor,  and  persecuted.  Cf.  Ezekiel,  39.  18, 
where  the  fatlings  are  the  rich  and  great  (1  Corinthians,  1.  26,  27). 
The  "  strangers"  are  in  this  view  the  "  other  sheep  not  of"  the  Jew- 
ish "  fold "  (John,  10.  16),  the  Gentiles  whom  Jesus  Christ  shall 
"bring"  to  be  partakers  of  the  rich  privileges  (Romans,  II.  17)  which 
the  Jews  ("  fat  ones,"  Ezekiel,  34.  16)  fell  from.  Thus  "  after  their 
(own)  manner"  will  express  that  the  Christian  church  should 
worship  God  in  freedom,  released  from  legal  bondage  (John, 
4.  23  ;  Galatians,  5.  1).  18.  (Third  Woe  —  against  obstinate 
perseverance  in  sin,  as  if  they  wished  to  provoke  divine  judg~ 
ments.  iniquity  —  guilt,  incurring  punishment.  [Maurer.]  cords 
.  .  .  Cart  rope  —  Rabbins  say,  "An  evil  inclination  is  at  first 
like  a  fine  hair-string  but  the  finishing  like  a  cart-rope.1'  The  an- 
tithesis is  between  the  cords  of  sophistry,  like  the  spider's  web  (ch. 
59.  5  ;  Job,  8.  14),  with  which  one  sin  draws  on  another,  until  they 
at  last  bind  themselves  with  great  guilt  as  with  a  cart-rope.  They 
strain  every  nerve  in  sin.  vanity  —  wickedness,  sin — substantive, 
not  a  verb  ;  they  draw  on  themselves  "  sin  "  and  its  penalty  recklessly. 

19.  work  —  vengeance  (v.  12).  Language  of  defiance  to  God.  So 
Lamech's  boast  of  impunity  (Genesis,  4.  23,  24  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  17.  15  ; 
2   Peter,  3.  3,4).      counsel — God's  threatened  purpose   to  punish. 

20.  Fourth  woe  against  those  who  confound  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  (cf.  Romans,  1.  28)  ;  "reprobate,"  Gr eek,indis criminating \ 
the  moral  perception  darkened,  bitter  . .  .  sweet  —  sin  is  bitter 
(Jeremiah,  2.  19  ;  4.  18  ;  Acts,  8.  23  ;  Romans,  3.  14  ;  Hebrews,  12. 
15) ;    though  it  seem  sweet  for  a  time   (Proverbs,  9.  17,  i8)„    fcReli- 
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gion  is  sweet  (Psalm  119.  103).  21.  Fifth  woe  against  those  who  were 
so  "  wise  in  their  own  eyes  "  as  to  think  they  knew  better  than  the 
prophet,  and  who  therefore  rejected  his  warnings  (ch.  29.  14,  15). 
22,  23.  Sixth  woe  against  corrupt  judges,  who,  "  mighty  "  in  drinking 
44  wine,"  (a  boast  still  not  uncommon  !)  if  not  in  defending  their 
country,  obtain  the  means  of  self-indulgence  by  taking  bribes  ("  re- 
ward ").  The  two  verses  are  closely  joined.  [Maurer.]  mingle 
Strong  drink  —  not  with  water,  but  spices,  to  make  it  intoxicating 

(Proverbs,  9.  2,  5  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  8.  2).  take  away  . . .  right- 
eousness —  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  those  having  a  righteous 
case.  24.  Lit,  tongue  of  fire  eateth  (Acts,  2.  3).  flame  COnsumeth 
.  .  .  Chaff —  rather,  withered  grass  falleih  before  the  flame  (Matthew, 

3.  12).  root  .  .  .  blOSSOm — entire  decay,  both  the  hidden  source,  and 
outward  manifestations  of  prosperity,  perishing  (Job,  18.  16  ;  Malachi, 

4.  i).     Cast  away  .  .  .  law  —  in  its  spirit,  while  retaining  the  letter. 

25.  anger  . . .  kindled  — (2  Kings,  22.  13,  17).    hills  . . .  tremble  — 

this  probably  fixes  the  date  of  this  chapter,  as  it  refers  to  the  earth- 
qttake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Amos,  1.  1  ;  Zechariah,  14.  5).  The 
earth  trembled  as  if  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  (Jeremiah,  4. 
24  ;  Habbakuk,  3.  6).  torn  —  rather,  were  as  dung  (Psalm  83.  10). 
For  all  this,  etc. —  The  burden  of  the  prophet's  strains,  with  dirge- 
like monotony,  is  repeated  at  ch.  9.  12,  17,  21  ;  10.  4.  With  all  the 
past  calamities,  still  heavier  judgments  are  impending,  which  he 
specifies  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  (Leviticus,  26. 14,  etc.).  26.  lift . . . 
ensign  —  to  call  together  the  hostile  nations  to  execute  His  judgments 
on  Judea  (ch.  10.  5-7  ;  45.  1).  But  for  mercy  to  it  in  ch.  11.  12  ;  18. 
3.  hiss — (ch.  7.  18).  Bees  were  drawn  out  of  their  hives  by  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  or  by  hissing,  or  whistling  (Zechariah,  10.  8).  God 
will  collect  the  nations  round  Judea  like  bees  (Deuteronomy,  1.  44 ; 
Psalm  118.  12).  end  Of  the  earth — the  widely-distant  subject  races 
of  which  the  Assyrian  army  was  made  up  (ch.  22.  6).  The  ulterior 
fulfilment  took  place  in  the  siege  under  the  Roman  Titus.  Cf.  "  end 
of  the  earth"  (Deuteronomy,  28.  49,  etc.).  So  the  pronoun  is  singu- 
lar in  the  Hebrew,  for  "  them,"   "  their,"   "  whose  "  (him,  his,  etc.),  v. 

26,  27,  28,  29 ;  referring  to  some  partictdar  nation  and  person. 
[Horsley.]  27.  weary  —  with  long  marches  (Deuteronomy,  25.  18). 
none  ...  Slumber — requiring  no  rest,  girdle  —  with  which  the 
ancient  loose  robes  used  to  be  girded  for  action.  Ever  ready  for 
march  or  battle,  nor  latchet  .  .  .  broken  —  the  soles  were  attached 
to  the  feet,  not  by  upper  leather  as  with  us,  but  by  straps.  So  se- 
curely clad  that  not  even  a  strap  of  their  sandals  gives  way,  so  as  to 
impede  their  march.  28.  bent  —  ready  for  battle,  hoofs  .  .  .  flint  — 
The  ancients  did  not  shoe  their  horses  ;  hence  the  value  of  hard  hoofs 
for  long  marches,  wheels  —  of  their  chariots.  The  Assyrian  army 
abounded  in  cavalry  and  chariots  (ch.  22.  6,  7 ;  36.  8).     29.  roaring 

—  their  battle  cry.  30.  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  —  other- 
wise, distress  and  light  (i.e.,  hope  and  fear)  alternately  succeed,  (as 
usually  occurs  in  an  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  darkness  arises  in, 
etc.  [Maurer.]  heavens  —  lit.,  clouds,  i.e.,  its  sky  is  rather  "  clouds  " 
than  sky.  Otherwise,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  in  its  destructions 
or  ruins.    Horsley  takes  "  sea  .  .  .  look  unto  the  land  "  as  a  new 
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image  taken  from  mariners  in  a  coasting  vessel  (such  as  all  ancient 
vessels  were),  looking  for  the  nearest  land,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  conceals,  so  that  darkness  and  distress  alone  may  be  said  to  be 
visible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-13.  Vision  of  Jehovah  in  His  Temple.  Isaiah  is  outside, 
near  the  altar  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  doors  are  supposed  to 
open,  and  the  veil  hiding  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  be  withdrawn,  unfold- 
ing to  his  view  a  vision  of  God  represented  as  an  Eastern  monarch, 
attended  by  seraphims  as  His  ministers  of  state  (i  Kings,  22.  19),  and 
with  a  robe  and  flowing  train  (a  badge  of  dignity  in  the  East)  which 
filled  the  temple.  This  assertion  that  he  had  seen  God  was  according 
to  tradition  (not  sanctioned  by  ch.  1.  1  ;  see  Introduction),  the  pretext 
for  sawing  him  asunder  in  Manasseh's  reign  (Hebrews,  II.  27). 
Visions  often  occur  in  the  other  prophets  ;  in  Isaiah  there  is  only  this 
one,  and  it  is  marked  by  characteristic  clearness  and  simplicity.  In 
.  .  .  year  ■  .  .  Uzziah  died  —  Either  literal  death,  or  civil  when  he 
ceased  as  a  leper  to  exercise  his  functions  as  king.  [Chaldee.]  (2 
Chronicles,  26,  19-21).  754  b.  c.  [Calmet.]  758.  [Common  Chro- 
nology.] This  is  not  the  first  beginning  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  but 
his  inauguration  to  a  higher  degree  of  the  prophetic  office  :  v.  9.,  etc., 
implies  the  tone  of  one  who  had  already  experience  of  the  people's 
obstinacy.  Lord — here  Adonai  ;  Jehovah  in  v.  5  ;  Jesus  Christ  is 
meant  as  speaking  in  v.  10,  according  to  John,  12.  41.  Isaiah  could 
only  have  "  seen"  the  Son,  not  the  divine  essence  (John,  1.  18).  The 
words  of  v.  10  are  attributed  by  St.  Paul  (Acts,  28.  25,  26,  to  the  Holy 
Ghost).  Thus  the  Trinity  in  unity  is  implied  ;  as  also  by  the  thrice 
"  Holy "  (v.  3).  Isaiah  mentions  the  robes,  temple,  and  seraphim, 
but  not  the  form  of  God  himself.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  different 
from  the  usual  shekinah  :  that  was  on  the  mercy  seat,  this  on  a 
throne  ;  that  a  cloud  and  fire,  of  this  no  form  is  specified  :  over  that 
were  the  cherubim,  over  this  the  seraphim  ;  that  had-  no  clothing,  this 
had  a  flowing  robe  and  train.  2.  stood  — not  necessarily  the  posture 
of  standing  ;  rather,  were  in  attendance  on  Him  [Maurer],  hovering 
on  expanded  wings,  the  —  not  in  the  Hebrew,  seraphim — no- 
where else  applied  to  God's  attendant  angels  ;  but  to  the  fiery  flying 
(not  winged,  but  rapidly -moving)  serpents,  which  bit  the  Israelites 
(Numbers,  21.  6),  called  so  from  the  poisonous  inflammation  caused 
by  their  bites.  Saraph  is  to  burn  ;  implying  the  burning  zeal,  dazzling 
brightness  (2  Kings,  2.  11  ;  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  1.  13  ;  Matthew.  28.  3), 
and  serpent-like  rapidity  of  the  seraphim  in  God's  service.  Perhaps 
Satan's  form  as  a  serpent  (Nachash)  in  his  appearance  to  man  has  some 
connection  with  his  original  form  as  a  seraph  of  light.  The  head  of 
the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  wisdom  in  Egypt  (cf.  Numbers,  21.  8  ; 
2  Kings,  18.  4).  The  seraphim,  with  six  wings  and  one  face,  can 
hardly  be  identified  with  the  cherubim,  which  had  four  wings  (in  the 
temple  only  two)  and  four  faces  (Ezekiel,  1.  5-12).  But  cf. 
Revelation,  4.  8).       The  "  face  "  and  "  feet  "  imply  a  human  form  ; 
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something  of  a  serpentine  form  (perhaps  a  basilisk  head,  as  in 
the  temples  of  Thebes)  may  have  been  mixed  with  it  ;  so  the 
cherub  was  compounded  of  various  animal  forms.  However, 
seraph  may  come  from  a  root  meaning  princely,  applied  in 
Daniel,  10.  13,  to  Michael  [Maurer]  ;  just  as  cherub  comes 
from  a  root  (changing  m  into  b),  meaning  noble.  twain  —  two 
wings  alone  of  the  six  were  kept  ready  for  instant  flight  in  God's 
service;  two  veiled  their  faces  as  unworthy  to  look  on  the  holy 
God,  or  pry  into  His  secret  counsels  which  they  fulfilled  (Exodus, 
3.  6  ;  Job,  4.  18  ;  15.  15),  two  covered  their  feet,  or  rather  the  whole 
of  the  lower  parts  of  their  persons  —  a  practice  usual  in  the  presence 
of  Eastern  monarchs,  in  token  of  reverence  (cf.  Ezekiel,  1.  11,  (keif 
bodies).  Man's  service  a  fortiori  consists  in  reverent  waiting  on,  still 
more  than  in  active  service  for  God.  3.  (Revelation,  4.  8).  The 
Trinity  is  implied  (see  note  on  '  Lord,"  v.  1).  God's  holiness  is  the 
key-note  of  Isaiah's  whole  prophecies,  whole  earth  —  the  Hebrew 
more  emphatically,  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory  (Psalm 
24.  1  ;  72.  19).  4.  posts  Of  .  .  .  dOOr  —  rather,  foundations  of  the 
thresholds,  house  —temple,  smoke  —  the  shekinah  cloud  (1  Kings, 
8.  10;  Ezekiel,  10.  4).  5.  undone  —  (Exodus,  33.  20).  The  same 
effect  was  produced  on  others  by  the  presence  of  God  (Judges,  6.  22 ; 
13.  22  ;  Job,  42.  5,  6  ;  Luke,  5.  8 ;  Revelation,  1.  17).  lips  —  appro- 
priate  to  the  context  which  describes  the  praises  of  the  lips,  Sung  in 
alternate  responses  (Exodus,  15.  20,  21  ;  v.  3)  by  the  seraphim  ;  also 
appropriate  to  the  office  of  speaking  as  the  prophet  of  God,  about  to 
be  committed  to  Isaiah  (v.  9).  seen  —  not  strictly  Jehovah  Himself 
(John,  1.  18  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  16),  but  the  symbol  of  His  presence.  Lord 

—  Hebrew,  Jehovah/  6.  unto  me  —  The  seraph  had  been  w  the 
temple,  Isaiah  outside  of  it.  live  COal  —  lit.,  a  hot  stone,  used,  as  in 
some  countries  in  our  days,  to  roast  meat  with,  ex.  gr.,  the  meat  of 
the  sacrifice ;  fire  was  a  symbol  of  purification,  as  it  takes  the  dross 
out  of  metals  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3).  the  altar — of  burnt  offering,  m  the 
court  of  the  priests  before  the  temple.  The  fire  on  it  was  at  first 
kindled  by  God  (Leviticus,  9.  24),  and  was  kept  continually  burning. 
7-  mouth  .  .  .  lips — (cf.  note,  v.  5).  The  mouth  was  touched  be- 
cause it  was  the  part  to  be  used  by  the  prophet  when  magurated.  So 
"  tongues  of  fire  "  rested  on  the  disciples  (Acts,  2.  3,  4)  when  they 
were  being  set  apart  to  speak  in  various  languages  of  Jesus,     iniquity 

—  conscious  unworthiness  of  acting  as  God's  messenger,  purged  — 
lit.,  covered,  i.e.,  expiated,  not  by  any  physical  effect  of  fire  to  cleanse 
from  sin,  but  in  relation  to  the  altar-sacrifices,  of  which  Messiah,  who 
here  commissions  Isaiah,  was  in  His  death  to  be  the  antitype :  it  is 
implied  hereby,  that  it  is  only  by  sacrifice  sin  can  be  pardoned.  8.  I 
...  US  —  The  change  of  number  indicates  the  Trinity  (cf.  Genesis. 
1.  26  ;  11.  7).  Though  not  a  sure  argument  for  the  doctrine,  for  the 
plural  may  indicate  merely  majesty,  it  accords  with  that  truth  proved 
elsewhere.  When  .  .  .  who  —  Implying  that  few  would  be  willing  to 
bear  the  self-denial,  which  the  delivering  of  such  an  unwelcome  mes- 
sage to  the  Jews  would  require  on  the  part  of  the  messenger  (cf.  •. 
Chronicles,  29.  5).  Here  am  I — prompt  zeal,  now  that  he  has  been 
specially  qualified  for  it  {v.  7  ;  cf.  1  Samuel,  3.  10,  11  •  Acts,  9.  o).     9. 
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Hear  .  .  .  indeed  —  Hebre?v,  In  hearing  hear,  i.e.,  Though  ye  hear 
the  prophet's  warnings  again  and  again,  ye  are  doomed,  because  of 
your  perverse  will  (John,  7.  17),  not  to  understand.  Light  enough  is 
given  in  revelation  to  guide  those  sincerely  seeking  to  know,  in  order 
that  they  may  do,  God's  will ;  darkness  enough  is  left  to  confound  the 
willfully  blind  (ch.  43.  8).  So  in  Jesus'  use  of  parables  (Matthew,  13. 
14).  See  .  .  .  indeed  —  rather,  "  though  ye  see  again  and  again"  yet, 
etc.  10.  Make  .  .  .  fat  —  (Psalm  no.  70).  "  Render  them  the  more 
hardened  by  thy  warnings."  [Maurer.]  This  effect  is  the  fruit,  not 
of  the  truth  in  itself,  but  of  the  corrupt  state  of  their  hearts,  to  which 
God  here  judicially  gives  them  over  (ch.  63.  17).  Gesenius  takes  the 
imperatives  as  futures.  "  Proclaim  truths,  the  result  of  which  proclama- 
tion will  be  their  becoming  the  more  hardened  "  (Romans,  I.  28  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  4.  18)  ;  but  this  does  not  so  well  as  the  former  set  forth  God  as 
designedly  giving  up  sinners  to  judicial  hardening  (Romans,  II.  8  ;  2 
Thessalonians,  2.  n).  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  the  order 
is,  the  heart,  earst  eyes  ;  in  the  latter,  the  reverse  order,  the  eyes,  ears, 
heart.  It  is  from  the  heart  that  corruption  flows  into  the  ears  and  eyes 
(Mark.  7.  21,  22)  ;  but  through  the  eyes  and  ears  healing  [reaches  the 
heart  (Romans,  10.  17).  [Bengel.]  (Jeremiah,  5.  21  :  Ezekiel,  12.  2  ; 
Zechariah,  7,  n  ;  Acts,  7.  57  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  4).  In  Matthew,  13.  15, 
the  words  are  quoted  in  the  indicative  is  waxed  gross  (so  the  LXX.), 
not  the  imperative,  make  fat;  God's  word  as  to  the  future  is  as  certain 
as  if  it  was  already  fulfilled.  To  see  with  one  s  eyes  will  not  convince  a 
will  that  is  opposed  to  the  truth  (cf.  John,  II.  45,46;  12.  10,  n). 
"  One  must  love  divine  things,  in  order  to  understand  them."  [PASCAL.] 
be  healed  —  of  their  spiritual  malady,  sin  (ch.  I.  6  ;  Psalm,  103.  3  ; 
Jeremiah,  17.  14).  n.  how  long  —  will  this  wretched  condition  of 
the  nation  being  hardened  to  its  destruction  continue?  until  —  (ch.  5. 
9),  fulfilled  primarily  at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  more  fully  under 
the  dispersion  under  the  Roman  Titus.  12.  (2  Kings,  25.  21).  for- 
saking—  abandonment  of  dwellings  by  their  inhabitants  (Jeremiah, 

4. 29).  13.  and  it  shall  return,  and  ...  be  eaten  —  rather,  but  it  shall 

be  again  given  over  to  be  consumed ;  if  even  a  tenth  survive  the  first 
destruction,  it  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  second  (ch.  5.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  5. 1-5, 
12).  [Maurer  and  Horsley.]  In  English  Version,  "  return  "  refers 
to  the  poor  remnant  left  in  the  land  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  (2 
Kings,  24.  14  ;  25.  12)  ;  which  afterward  fled  to  Egypt  in  fear  (2 
Kings,  25.  26),  and  subsequently  returned  thence,  along  with  others 
who  had  fled  to  Moab  and  Edom  (Jeremiah,  40.  n,  12)  ;  and  suffered 
under  further  divine  judgments,     teil — rather,  terebinth  or  turpentine 

tree  (ch.  i.  29).     substance  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  cast  .  .  .  leaves  — 

rather,  "As  a  terebinth  or  oak  in  which,  when  they  are  cast  down  (not 
"  cast  their  leaves,"  Job,  14.  7),  the  trunk,  or  stock,  remains,  so  the  holy 
seed  (Ezra,  9.  2),  shall  be  the  stock  of  that  land."  The  seeds  of  vitality 
still  exist  in  both  the  land  and  the  scattered  people  of  Judea,  waiting 
for  the  returning  spring  of  God's  favour  (Romans,  11.  5,  23-29).  Ac- 
cording to  Isaiah,  not  all  Israel,  but  the  elect  remnant  alone,  is  destined 
to  salvation.  God  shows  unchangeable  severity  toward  sin  ;  but  cove- 
nant-faithfulness in  preserving  a  remnant,  and  to  it  Isaiah  bequeath^ 
the  prophetic  legacy  of  the  second  part  of  his  book  (ch.  40.  06). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Chapters  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.,  1-7.     Prediction  of  the  III  Sue 

CESS  OF  THE  SYRO-ISRAELITISH  INVASION  OF  JUDAH  —  AHAZ'  AL- 
LIANCE with  Assyria,  and  its  Fatal  Results  to  Judea  —  Yet 
the  Certainty  of  Final  Preservation,  and  of  the  Coming 
of  Messiah.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  of  Rezin,  king  of 
( Damascus,  is  found  among  the  tributaries  of  Tiglath-pileser,  of  whose 
!,reign  the  annals  of  seventeen  years  have  been  deciphered.  For  the 
historical  facts  in  this  chapter,  cf.  2  Kings,  15.  37  — 16.  9.  Rezin  of 
'Syria,  and  Pekah  of  Israel,  as  confederates,  advanced  against  Jerusalem. 
In  the  first  campaign  (2  Chronicles,  28.)  they  "  smote  Ahaz  with  a 
great  slaughter."  Their  object  was  probably  to  unite  the  three  king- 
doms against  Assyria  ;  Egypt  seeme  to  have  favoured  the  plan,  so  as 
to  interpose  these  confederate  kingdoms  between  her  own  frontier  and 
Assyria  (cf.  v.  18,  "  Egypt,"  and  2  Kings,  17.  4,  Hoshea's  league  with 
Egypt).  Rezin  and  Pekah  may  have  perceived  Ahaz'  inclination 
toward  Assyria,  rather  than  toward  their  own  confederacy  ;  this  and 
the  old  feud  between  Israel  and  Judah  (1  Kings,  12.  16),  occasioned 
their  invasion  of  Judah.  Ahaz,  at  the  second  inroad  of  his  enemies 
(cf.  2  Chronicles,  28.,  and  2  Kings,  15.  37,  with  ch.  16.  5),  smarting 
under  his  former  defeat,  applied  to  Tiglath-pileser,  in  spite  of  Isaiah's 
warning  in  this  chapter,  that  he  should  rather  rely  on  God  ;  that  king 
accordingly  attacked  Damascus,  and  slew  Rezin  (2  Kings,  9.),  and 
probably  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  away  part  of  Israel 
captive  (2  Kings,  15.  29),  unless  there  were  two  assaults  on  Pekah, 
that  in  2  Kings,  15.  29,  the  earlier,  and  that  in  which  Tiglath  helped 
Ahaz  subsequent.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Ahaz  was  saved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Judah's  independence,  and  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute,  which 
continued  till  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  under  Hezekiah  (ch.  37  ; 
2  Kings,  16.  8,  17,  18;  2  Chronicles,  18.  20).  Ahaz'  reign  began  about 
741  b.  c,  and  Pekah  was  slain  in  738.  [Winer.]  i.  Ahaz  —  In  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  the  design  of  the  two  kings  against  Judah  was 
carried  out,  which  was  formed  in  Jotham's  reign  (2  Kings,  15.  37). 
Syria  —  Hebrew,  Aram  (Genesis,  10.  22,  23),  originally  the  whole 
region  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mediterranean,  including  Assyria, 
of  which  Syria  is  an  abbreviation  ;  here  the  region  round  Damascus, 
and  along  Mount  Libanus.     Jerusalem  —  an   actual  siege  of  it  took 

place,  but  was  foiled  (2  Kings,  16.  5).    2.  is  confederate  with  — 

rather,  is  encamped  upon  the  territory  of  Ephraim  [Maurer]  ;  or 
better,  as  Rezin  was  encamped  against  Jerusalem,  "  is  supported  by  " 
[Lowth]  Ephraim,  whose  land  lay  between  Syria  and  Judah.  The 
mention  of  "  David  "  alludes,  in  sad  contrast  with  the  present,  to  the 
time  when  David  made  Syria  subject  to  him  (2  Samuel,  8.  6).  Ephraim 
—  the  ten  tribes,  as  .  .  .  trees  of  .  .  .  WOOd  —  a  simultaneous  agita- 
tion. Go  forth  —  out  of  the  city,  to  the  place  where  Ahaz  was  super- 
intending the  works  for  defence,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  enemy,  and  securing  it  to  the  city.  (So  ch.  22.  9  ;  2 
Chronicles,  32.  4).  Shear-jashub  —  i.e.,  A  remnant  shall  return  (ch. 
6.  13).  ^  His  very  name  (cf.  v.  14  ;  ch.  8.  3)  was  a  standing  memorial 
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to  Ahaz  and  the  Jews,  that  the  nation  should  not,  notwithstanding  the 
general  calamity  (v.  17-25  ;  ch.  8.  6-8),  be  utterly  destroyed  (ch.  10. 
21,  22).  Conduit  —  an  aqueduct  from  the  pool  or  reservoir  for  the 
supply  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  Zion  was  found  Siloah  (ch.  8.  6  ; 
Nehemiah,  3.  15  ;  John,  9.  7)  called  also  Gihon,  on  the  West  of  Jeru- 
salem (3  Chronicles,  32.  30).  Two  pools  were  supplied  from  it,  the 
Upper,  or  Old  (ch.  22.  Ii),  or  King's  (Nehemiah,  2.  14),  and  the  Lower 
(ch.  22.  9),  which  received  the  superfluous  water  of  the  upper.  The 
upper  pool  is  still  to  be  seen,  about  700  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate.  The 
highway  leading  to  the  fullers'  field,  which  was  in  a  position  near 
water  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  previous  to  drying  and  bleaching, 
the  cloth,  was  probably  alongside  the  aqueduct.  4.  Take  heed,  etc.— 
i.e.,  See  that  thou  be  quiet  (not  seeking  Assyrian  aid  in  a  fit  of  panic). 
tails — mere  ends  of  firebrands,  almost  consumed  themselves  (about 
soon  to  fall  before  the  Assyrians,  v.  8),  therefore  harmless.  Smoking 
—  as  about  to  go  out;  not  blazing,  son  of  Remaliah — Pekah,  an 
usurper  (2  Kings,  15.  25)  :  the  Easterns  express  contempt  by  designat- 
ing one,  not  by  his  own  name,  but  by  his  father's,  especially  when  the 
father  is  but  little  known  (1  Samuel,  20.  27,31).  6.  vex  —  rather, 
throw  into  consternation.  [Gesenius.]  make  a  breach  —  rather, 
cleave  it  asunder.  Their  scheme  was  to  divide  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  between  themselves,  and  set  up  a  vassal-king  of  their  own 
over  the  rest,  son  of  Tabeal  —  unknown,  a  Syrian  sounding  name, 
perhaps  favoured  by  a  party  in  Jerusalem  (ch.  8.  6,  9,  12).  7.  (Ch.  8. 
10;  Proverbs,  21.  30).  8.  hft'dd"—  i.e.,  in  both  Syria  and  Israel  the 
capital  shall  remain  as  it  is  ;  mey  shall  not  conquer  Judah,  but  each 
shall  possess  only  his  own  dominions,  threescore  and  five  .  .  .  not 
a  people  —  as  these  words  break  the  symmetry  of  the  parallelism  of 
this  verse  either  they  ought  to  be  placed  after  "  Remaliah's  son,"  in  v. 
9  ;  or  else  they  refer  to  some  older  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  or  of  Amos  (as 
the  Jewish'  writers  represent),  parenthetically  :  to  which  in  v.  8,  the 
words  "  If  he  will  not  believe  .  .  .  not  to  be  established,"  corres- 
pond in  parallelism.  One  deportation  of  Israel  happened  within 
one  or  two  years  from  this  time  under  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings, 
15.  29).  Another  in  the  reign  of  Iloshea,  under  Shalmaneser  (2 
Kings,  17.  1-6,  was  about  twenty  years  after.  But  the  final  one 
which  utterly  "  broke  "  up  Israel,  so  as  to  be  "  not  a  people,"  accom- 
panied by  a  colonisation  of  Samaria  with  foreigners,  was  under  Esar- 
haddon,  who  carried  away  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  also,  in  the  twen- 
ty-second year  of  his  reign,  sixty-five  years  from  the  utterance  of  this 
prophecy  (cf.  Ezra,  4.  2,  3,  10;  with  2  Kings,  17.  24  ;  2  Chronicles, 
35.  n).  [Usher.]  The  event,  though  so  far  off,  was  enough  to 
assure  the  people  of  Judah  that  as  God,  the  Head  of  the  theocracy, 
would  ultimately  interpose  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  His  people,  so 
they  might  rely  on  Him  now.  9.  believe  ...  be  established  — there 
is  a  paronomasia,  or  play  on  the  words,  in  the  Hebrew,  "  if  ye  will  not 
confide,  ye  shall  not  abide"  Ahaz  brought  distress  on  himself  by  dis- 
trust in  the  Lord,  and  trust  in  Assyria.  11.  Ask  thee  —  since  thou 
dost  not  credit  the  prophet's  words,  sign  —  a  miraculous  token  to 
assure  thee  that  God  will  fulfill  His  promise  of  saving  Jerusalem  (ch. 
37-  30 ;  38.  7,  8).      "  Signs,"  facts  then  present  or  near  at  hand  as 
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pledges  for  the  more  distant  future,  are  frequent  in  Isaiah.  Ask  .  .  . 
in  .  .  .  depth  — lit'.,  Make  deep,  ask  it.  i.e.,  Go  to  the  depth  of  the  earth 
or  of  Hades  [Vulgate  and  LowthJ,  or  Mount  high  for  it  {lit.,  Make 
high)).  So  in  Matthew,  16.  I.  Signs  in  heaven  are  contrasted  with 
the  signs  on  earth  and  below  it  (raising  the  dead)  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  wrought  (cf.  Romans,  10.  6,  7).  He  offers  Ahaz  the  widest  limits 
within  which  to  make  his  choice.  12.  neither  .  .  .  temot  —  hypocriti- 
cal pretext  of  keeping  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  6.  16)  ;  "  tempt,"  i.e., 
put  God  to  the  proof,  as  in  Matthew,  4.  7,  by  seeking  His  miraculous 
interposition  without  warrant.  But  here  there  was  the  warrant  of  the 
prophet  of  God  ;  to  have  asked  a  sign,  when  thus  offered,  would  not 
have  been  a  tempting  of  God.  Ahaz'  true  reason  for  declining  was  his 
resolve  not  to  do  God's  will,  but  to  negotiate  with  Assyria,  and  per- 
severe in  his  idolatry  (2  Kings,  16.  7,  8  ;  3.  4,  10).  Men  often  excuse 
their  distrust  in  God,  and  trust  their  own  devices,  by  professed  rever- 
ence for  God.  Ahaz  may  have  fancied  that  though  Jehovah  was  the 
God  of  Judea  and  could  work  a  sign  there,  that  was  no  proof  that 
the  local  god  of  Syria  might  not  be  more  powerful.  Such  was  the 
common  heathen  notion  (ch.  10.  10,  11  ;  36.  18-20).  13.  Is  it  a  Small 
thing — Is  is  not  enough  for  you  (Numbers,  16.  9)?  The  allusion  to 
"  David  "  is  in  order  to  contrast  his  trust  in  God,  with  his  degenerate 
descendant  Ahaz'  distrust,  weary  —  uy  the  patience  of.  men  — 
prophets.  Isaiah  as  yet  had  given  no  outward  proof  that  he  was  from 
God  ;  but  now  God  has  offered  a  sign,  which  Ahaz  publicly  rejects. 
The  sin  is  therefore  now  not  merely  against  "  men,"  but  openly  against 
"  God."  Isaiah's  manner  therefore  changes  from  mildness  to  bold 
reproof.  14.  himself — since  thou  wilt  not  ask  a  sign,  nay,  rejectest 
the  offer  of  one.  you  —  for  the  sake  of  the  house  of  believing 
"  David  "  (God  remembering  his  everlasting  covenant  with  David), 
not  for  unbelieving  Ahaz'  sake,  behold  —  arresting  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  prophecy,  virgin  — from  a  root,  to  lie  hid,  virgins  being 
closely  kept  from  men's  gaze  in  their  parents'  custody  in  the  East. 
The  Hebrew,  and  LXX.  here,  and  Greek  (Matthew,  1.  23),  have  the 
article,///*?  virgin,  some  definite  one  known  to  the  speaker  and  his 
hearers  ;  primarily,  the  woman,  then  a  virgin,  about  immediately  to  be- 
come the  second  wife,  and  bear  a  child,  whose  attainment  of  the  age  of 
discrimination  (about  three  years)  should  be  preceded  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judah  from  its  two  invaders  :  its  fullest  significancy  is  realised 
„in  "  /&?  woman  "  (Genesis,  3. 15),  whose  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head  and  deliver  captive  man  (Jeremiah,  31.  22  ;  Micah,  5.  3).  Language 
is  selected  such  as,  whilst  partially  applicable  to  the  immediate  events 
receives  its  fullest  and  most  appropriate  and  exhaustive  accomplish- 
ment in  Messianic  events.  The  New  Testament  application  of  such 
prophecies  is  not  a  strained  "  accommodation  ; "  rather  the  temporary 
fulfillment  is  an  adaptation  of  the  far  reaching  prophecy  to  the  present 
passing  event,  which  foreshadows  typically  the  great  central  end  of 
prophecy,  Jesus  Christ  (Revelation,  19.  10).  Evidently  the  wording 
is  such  as  to  apply  more  fully  to  Jesus  Christ  than  to  the  prophet's 
son :  "  virgin "  applies,  in  its  simplest  sense,  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
rather  than  to  the  prophetess  who  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  when  she 
"  conceived  ;"  "  Immanuel,"  God  with  tts   (John,  1.  14  ;    Revelation, 
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21.  3),  cannot  in  a  strict  sense  apply  to  Isaiah's  son,  but  only  to  Him 
who  is  presently  called  expressly  (ch.  9.  6),  "  the  Child,  the  Son,  Won- 
derful (cf.  ch.  8.  18),  the  mighty  God"  Local  and  temporary  features 
(as  v.  15,  16),  are  added  in  every  type  :  otherwise  it  would  be  no  type, 
but  the  thing  itself.  There  are  resemblances  to  the  great  antitype 
sufficient  to  be  recognised  by  those  who  seek  them :  dissimilarities 
enough  to  confound  those  who  do  not  desire  to  discover  them,  call 
. —  i.e.,  she  shall,  or  as  Margin,  thou,  O  Virgin,  shalt  call:  mothers 
often  named  their  children  (Genesis,  4.  1,  25  ;  19.  37  ;  29.  32).  In 
Matthew,  1.  23,  the  expression  is  strikingly  changed  into  "  They  shall 
call :"  when  the  prophecy  received  its  full  accomplishment,  no  longer 
is  the  name  Immanuel  restricted  to  the  prophetess"  view  of  His  char- 
acter, as  in  its  partial  fulfilment  in  her  son  ;  all  shall  then  call  {i.e., 
not  literally,  or  regard  Him  as  peculiarly  and  most  fitly  characterised 
by  the  descriptive  name,  "  Immanuel "  (1  Timothy,  3.  16  ;  Colossians, 
2.  9).  name  — not  mere  appellation,  which  neither  Isaiah's  son,  nor 
Jesus  Christ  bore  literally  ;  but  what  describes  His  manifested  attri- 
butes ;  His  character  (so  ch.  9.  6).  The  name  in  its  proper  destina- 
tion was  not  arbitrary,  but  characteristic  of  the  individual ;  sin  de- 
stroyed the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  internal  being  ;  hence  the  sever- 
ance now  between  the  name  and  the  character :  in  the  case  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  many  in  scripture,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  supplied  this  want. 
[Olshausen],  15.  Butter  —  rather,  Curdled  milk,  the  acid  of  which 
is  grateful  in  the  heat  of  the  East  (Job,  20.  17).  honey  —  abundant 
in  Palestine  (Judges,  14.  8  ;  I  Samuel,  14.  25 ;  Matthew,  3.  4). 
Physicians  directed  that  the  first  food  given  to  a  child  should  be 
honey,  the  next  milk.  [Barnab.  Ep.]  Horsley  takes  this  as  im- 
plying the  real  humanity  of  the  Immanuel  Jesus  Christ,  about  to  be 
fed  as  other  infants  (Luke,  2.  52).  Ver.  22  shows  that  besides  the 
fitness  of  milk  and  honey  for  children,  a  state  of  distress  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  also  implied,  when,  by  reason  of  the  invaders,  milk  and 
honey,  things  produced  spontaneously,  shall  be  the  only  abundant 
articles  of  food,  that  he  may  know  — rather,  until  He  shall  know. 
evil  .  .  .  Choose  .  .  .  good  —  at  about  three  years  of  age  moral  con- 
sciousness begins  (cf.  ch.  8.  4;  Deuteronomy,  1.  39;  Jonah,  4.  11). 
16.  For  —  the  deliverance  implied  in  the  name  "Immanuel,"  and 
the  cessation  of  distress  as  to  food  (v.  14.  15),  shall  last  only  till  the 

child  grows  to  know  good  and  evil :  for,  etc.  the  land  that  .  .  .  ab- 
hor rest  .  .  .  forsaken  Of  .  .  .  kings  —  rather,  desolate  shall  be  the 
land,  before  whose  two  kings  thou  art  alarmed.  [Hengstenberg  and 
Gesenius.]  the  land  —  viz.,  Syria  and  Samaria  regarded  as  one  (2 
Kings,  16.  9  ;  15.  30),  just  two  years  after  this  prophecy,  as  it  fore- 
tells. Horsley  takes  it,  "  The  land  (Judah  and  Samaria)  of  (the 
former  of)  which  thou  art  the  plague  (lit.,  thorn)  shall  be  forsaken," 
etc.  ;  a  prediction  thus,  that  Judah  and  Israel  (appropriately  regarded 
as  one  "land")  should  cease  to  be  kingdoms  (Luke,  2.  I  ;  Genesis,  49. 
10)  before  Immanuel  came. 

17-25.  Fatal  Consequences  of  Ahaz*  Assyrian  Policy, 
Though  temporary  deliverance  (ch.  7.  16  ;  8.  4)  was  to  be  given 
them,  and  final  deliverance  through  Messiah,  sore  punishment  shall 
follow  the  former.      After  subduing  Syria  and  Israel,  the  Assyrians 
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shall  encounter  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29),  and  Judah  shall  be  the 
battle-field  of  both  (v.  18),  and  shall  be  made  tributary  to  that  very- 
Assyria  (2  Chronicles,  28.  20  ;  2  Kings,  16.  7,  8),  now  about  to  be 
called  in  as  an  ally  (ch.  39.  1-6)  ;  Egypt,  too,  should  prove  a  fatal 
ally  (ch.  36.  6;  31.  1,  etc.).  18.  hiss —  whistle,  to  bring  bees  to 
settle  (Note,  ch.  5.  26).  fly —  found  in  numbers  ahout  the  arms  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  canals  from  it  (ch.  19.  5-7  ;  23.  3),  here  called 
"rivers."  Hence  arose  the  plague  of  flies  (Exodus,  8.  21).  Figura- 
tive, for  numerous  and  troublesome  foes  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Egypt,  e.g.,  Pharaoh-Necho.  bee  —  (Deuteronomy,  1.  44;  Psalm 
118.  12).  As  numerous  in  Assyria  as  the  fly  in  marshy  Egypt.  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  fulfilled  this  prediction. 
19.  rest  —  image  of  Jlies  and  bees  kept  up.  The  enemy  shall  over- 
spread the  land  everywhere,  even  in  "  desolate  valleys."  thorns  — 
-wild,  contrasted  with  "bushes,"  which  were  valued  and  objects  of  care 
(see  Margin).  20.  razor  —  The  Assyrians  are  to  be  God's  instru- 
ment of  devastating  Judea,  just  as  a  razor  sweeps  away  all  hair  before 
it  (ch.  10.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  29.  19,  20).  hired — alluding  to  Ahaz'  hiring- 
(2  Kings,  16.  7.8).  Tiglath-pileser  against  Syria  and  Israel  :  namely, 
by  them  beyond  the  river —  viz.,  the  Euphrates  ;  the  Eastern  boun- 
dary of  Jewish  geographical  knowledge  (Psalm  72.  8)  :  the  river  which 
Abram  crossed  :  the  Nile  also  may  be  included  {v.  18).  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Gesenius  translates,  "  With  a  razor  hired  in  the  parts  beyond  the  river."" 
head  .  .  .  feet — the  whole  body,  including  the  most  honoured  parts. 
To  cut  the  "beard"  is  the  greatest  indignity  to  an  Eastern  (ch.  50.  6  ; 
2  Samuel,  10.  4,  5  ;  Ezekiel,  5.  1).  21-25.  The  coming  desolate 
State  of  the  Land  owing  to  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  nour- 
ish— w.,o\vn.  young  COW — a  heifer  giving  milk.  Agriculture  shall  cease, 
and  the  land  become  one  great  pasturage.  22.  abundance — by  rea- 
son of  the  wide  range  of  land  lying  desolate  over  which  the  cows  and 
sheep  (including  goats)  may  range,  butter  —  thick  milk,  or  creanu 
honey  —  (Note,  v.  15).  Food  of  spontaneotis  growth  will  be  the  re- 
source of  the  few  inhabitants  left.  Honey  shall  be  abundant,  as  the 
bees  will  find  the  wild  flowers  abounding  everywhere.  23.  where 
there  were,  etc.  —  where  up  to  that  time  there  was  so  valuable  a  vine- 
yard as  to  have  in  it  1,000  vines,  worth  a  silverling  (shekel,  about  2s. 
3d  ;  a  large  price)  each,  there  shall  be  only  briers  (Song  of  Solomon,, 
8.  11).  Vineyards  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  vines,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  kind  of  vine.  Judea  admits  of  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  requires  it,  in  order  to  be  productive  ;  its  present  barren- 
ness is  due  to  neglect.  24.  It  shall  become  a  vast  hunting-ground, 
abounding  in  wild  beasts  (cf.  Jeremiah,  49.  19).  25.  shall  be  — 
rather,  were  once,  digged  —  in  order  to  plant  and  rear  vines  (ch.  5.  6). 
there  Shall  not  come  —  i.e.,  none  shall  come  who  fear  thorns,  seeing 
that  thorns  shall  abound  on  all  sides.  [Maurer.]  Otherwise,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  come  for  fear  of  thorns."  [Gesenius.]  Only  cattle  shall 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  briery  ground,  lesser  cattle  —  sheep  and 
goats. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Chapters  viii.  and  iX.  7.  The  first  seven  verses  of  ch.  9.  belong  to 
this  section.  Ch.  8.  continues  the  subject  of  ch.  7,  but  at  a  later 
period  (cf.  ch.  8.  4  with  ch.  7.  16) ;  implying  that  the  interval  till  the 
accomplishment  is  shorter  now  than  then.  The  tone  of  ch.  8.  17,  21, 
22,  expresses  calamity  more  immediate  and  afflictive  than  ch.  7.  4,  15, 
22.  1.  great —  suitable,  for  letters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  all. 
roll  —  rather,  tablet,  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone  (ch.  30.  8  ;  Habakkuk,  2. 
2)  ;  sometimes  coated  with  wax,  upon  which  characters  were  traced 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  iron  stylus:  skins  and  papyrus  were  also 
used  (ch.  19.  7).  man's  pen  —  i.e.,  in  ordinary  characters,  which  the 
humblest  can  read  (so  Habakkuk,  2.  2).  Hebrew,  enosh  means  a  com- 
mon man,  as  contrasted  with  the  upper  ranks  (Revelation,  21.  17  ;  Ro- 
mans, 3.  5).  Not  in  hieroglyphics.  The  object  was  that,  after  the 
event,  all  might  see  that  it  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah,    concerning 

—  the  title  and  subject  of  the  prophecy.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  — 
"  They  {i.e.,  the  Assyrians)  hasten  to  the  spoil  ( viz.,  to  spoil  Syria 
and  Samaria),  they  speed  to  the  prey."  [Gesenius.]  Otherwise, 
"  The  spoil  (i.e.,  spoiler)  hastens,  the  rapine  speeds  forward." 
[MauRer.]  2.  I  took  —  rather,  "  The  Lord  said  to  me,  that  I  should 
take"  etc.  [Maurer.]  Uriah  —  an  accomplice  of  Ahaz  in  idolatry, 
and  therefore  a  witness  not  likely  to  assist  the  prophet  of  God  in  get- 
ting up  a  prophecy  after  the  event  (2  Kings,  16.  10).  The  witnesses 
were  in  order  that  when  the  event  should  come  they  might  testify  that 
the  tablet  containing  the  prophecy  had  been  inscribed  with  it  at  the 
time  that  it  professed.  Zechariah — (2  Chronicles,  29. 13).  3.  prophetess 

—  perhaps  the  same  as  the  "  virgin  "  (ch.  7.  14),  in  the  interim  married 
as  Isaiah's  second  wife :  this  is  in  the  primary  and  temporary  sense. 
Immanuel  is  even  in  this  sense  distinct  from  Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
Thus  nineteen  months  at  least  intervene  from  the  prophecy  (ch.  7.  14), 
nine  before  the  birth  of  Immanuel,  and  ten  from  that  time  to  the  birth 
of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz :  adding  eleven  or  twelve  months  before  the 
latter  could  cry,  "  Father  "  (ch.  8.  4),  we  have  about  three  years  in  all, 
agreeing  with  ch.  7. 15,  16.  4.  before,  etc. —  within  a  year.  6.  waters 
Of  Shiloah  .  .  .  Softly —  their  source  is  on  the  South  East  of  Zion  and 
East  of  Jerusalem.  It  means  sent,  the  water  being  sent  through  an 
aqueduct  (John,  9.  7).  Figurative  for  the  mild,  though  now  weak, 
sway  of  the  house  of  David ;  in  the  highest  sense  Shiloah  expresses 
the  benignant  sway  of  Jehovah,  in  the  theocracy,  administered  through 
David.  Contrast  to  the  violent  Euphrates,  "  the  river "  that  typifies 
Assyria  {v.  7;  Revelation,  17.  15).  "This  people"  refers  both  to 
Israel  which  preferred  an  alliance  with  Rezin  of  Syria  to  one  with  the 
kings  of  Judah,  and  to  Judah  a  party  in  which  seems  to  have  favoured 
the  pretensions  of  the  son  of  Tabeal  against  David's  line  (ch.  7.  6) ; 
also  to  JudaJis  desire  to  seek  an  Assyrian  alliance  is  included  in  the 
censure  (cf.  ch.  7.  17).  Ver.  14  shows  that  both  nations  are  meant; 
both  alike  rejected  the  Divine  Shiloah.  Not  "  my  people,"  as  else- 
where, when  God  expresses  favour,  but  "  this  people  "  (ch.  6.  9).  7. 
therefore  —  for  the  reason  given  in  v.  6,  the  Assyrian  flood,   which  ia 
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first  to  overflood  Syria  and  Samaria,  shall  rise  high  enough  to  reach 
rebel  Judah  also  (v.  8).  the  river  —  Euphrates  swollen  in  spring  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  of  the  Armenian  mountains  (cf.  v.  6  ;  ch.  7. 
20).  all  his  glory — Eastern  kings  travel  with  a  gorgeous  retinue. 
Channels  —  natural  and  artificial  in  the  level  region,  Mesopotamia.  8. 
pass  through — the  flood  shall  not  stop  at  Syria  and  Samaria,  but 
shall  penetrate  into  Judea.  the  neck — when  the  waters  reach  to  the 
neck,  a  man  is  near  drowning ;  still  the  head  is  not  said  to  be  over- 
flowed. Jerusalem,  elevated  on  hills,  is  the  head.  The  danger  shall 
"be  so  imminent  as  to  reach  near  it  at  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  ;  but  it  shall  be  spared  (ch.  30.  28).  wings  —  the  extreme 
Jjands  of  the  Assyrian  armies,  fulfilled  (ch.  36.  1  ;  37.  25).  thy  land, 
'0  Immanuel  —  though  temporarily  applied  to  Isaiah's  son,  in  the  full 
sense  this  is  applicable  only  to  Messiah,  that  Judea  is  His,  was,  and 
still  is,  a  pledge  that,  however  sorely  overwhelmed,  it  shall  be  saved 
at  last ;  the  head  "  is  safe  even  now  waiting  for  the  times  of  restora- 
tion (Acts,  I.  6)  ;  at  the  same  time  these  words  imply  that,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Israel,  implied  in 
"Immanuel,"  the  greatest  calamities  are  to  follow  to  Judah.  9.  Asso- 
ciate yourselves  —  rather,  Raise  tumults,  or  Rage,  i.e.,  Do  your  worst 
£Maurer],  referring  perhaps  to  the  attack  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  on 
Jerusalem,  and  ...  be  broken  in  pieces  —  rather,  yet  ye  shall  be 
Jhrozvn  into  consternation.  Imperative  in  the  Hebrew,  according  to 
the  idiom  whereby  the  second  of  two  imperatives  implies  the  future, 
viz.,  the  consequence  of  the  action  contained  in  the  first  (so  ch  6.  9). 
The  name  "  Immanuel  "  in  v.  8  (cf.  v.  10)  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
ultimate  safety  of  ImmanueVs  land,  both  from  its  present  two  invaders, 
and  even  from  the  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  flood 
wherewith  the  previous  verses  foretell  they  shall  deluge  it.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  David  cannot  be  set  aside  in  Judah,  for  Im- 
manuel Messiah  is  to  be  born  in  it  as  heir  of  David,  of  whom  Isaiah's 
aon  is  but  a  type  (ch.  9.  4,  6).  give  ear  ...  far  countries  —  witness 
the  discomfiture  of  Judah's  enemies.  The  prophecy  probably  looks 
«on  also  to  the  final  conspiracy  of  antichrist  and  his  supporters  against 
the  Heir  of  David's  throne  in  the  latter  days,  and  their  utter  over- 
throw. [Horsley.]  gird  yourselves  . . .  gird  yourselves  —  the 
repetition  expresses  vehemently  the  certainty  of  their  being  thrown 
into  consternation  (not  as  English  Version,  "  broken  in  pieces  ").  10. 
the  word  —  of  command,  for  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  God  is  with 
-US  —  "Immanuel"  implies  this  (Numbers,  14.  9;  Psalm  46.  7).  If. 
With  a  strong  hand  —  or  else,  when  He  grasptd  me  with  His  hand. 
'{Horsley.]  Maurer,  as  English  Version,  "  with  the  impetus  of  His 
hand,"  i.e.,  the  felt  impulse  of  His  inspiration  in  my  mind  (Jeremiah, 
15.17;  Ezekiel,  1.  3;  3.  14,  22;  37.  1).  way  of ...  people  —  their 
distrust  of  Tehovah,  and  the  panic  which  led  them  and  Ahaz  to  seek 
Assyrian  aid.  12-16.  The  words  of  Jehovah.  12.  confederacy  — 
rather.  A  conspiracy  ;  an  appropriate  term  for  the  unnatural  combina- 
tion of  Israel  with  Syrian  foreigners  against  Judea  and  the  theocracy, 
to  which  the  former  was  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and  hereditary  religion. 
[Maurer.]  to  all  .  .  .  Say  —  rather,  of  all  which  this  people  calleth  a 
-conspiracy.     [G.  V.  Smith.]    their  fear  —  viz.,  object  of  fear:   the 
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hostile  conspiracy,  be  afraid — rather  [Maurer],  "nor  make  others 
to  be  afraid."  13.  Sanctify  —  Honour  His  Holy  name  by  regarding 
Him  as  your  only  hope  of  safety  (ch.  29.  23 ;  Numbers,  20.  12).  hino 
.  .  fear  —  "  fear  "  lest  you  provoke  His  wrath  by  your  fear  of  man 
and  distrust  of  Him.  14.  sanctuary  —  inviolable  asylum,  like  the 
altar  of  the  temple  (1  Kings,  1.  50;  2.  28;  Ezekiel,  n  16;  cf  Prov- 
erbs, 18  10) ;  viz.,  to  those  who  fear  and  trustin  Him.     but  .  .  .  Offence 

—  i.e..  a  rock  over  which  they  should  fall  to  their  hurt ;  viz.,  those  who 
would  not  believe,  both  .  houses  —  Israel  and  Judah.  Here  again 
the  prophecy  expands  beyond  the  temporary  application  in  Ahaz' 
time.  The  very  stone,  Immanuel,  which  would  have  been  a  sanctuary 
on  belief,  becomes  a  fatal  stumblingblock  through  unbelief.  Jesus- 
Christ  refers  to  this  in  Matthew,  21  44  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  32,  4,  15,. 
18,  30,  31,  37  ;  Daniel,  2.  34  ;  Romans,  9.  33 ;  1  Peter,  2.  8).  gin  — 
trap,  in  which  birds  are  unexpectedly  caught  (Luke,  21.  35  ;  I  Thessa- 
lonians,  5.  2).  So  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  15.- 
Stumble  taken  —  images  from  the  means  used  in  taking  wild  ani- 
mals. 16.  Bind  up  .  .seal! — what  Isaiah  had  before  briefly  noted 
by  inscribing  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  in  a  tablet,  fixed  up  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  he  afterwards  wrote  out  more  in  detail  in  a  parchment-roll 
(ch.  30.  8) ;  this  he  is  now  to  seal  up,  not  merely  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  as  being  complete,  but  to  imply 
that  it  relates  to  distant  events,  and  is  therefore  to  be  a  sealed  and  not 
understood  testimony  (ch.  6.  9,  10),  except  in  part  among  God's  "  dis- 
ciples," i.e.,  those  who  "  sanctify  the  Lord  "  by  obedient  trust  (Psalm 
25.  14)  Subsequent  revelations  would  afterwards  clear  up  what  now 
was  dark.  So  the  Apocalypse  explains  what  in  Daniel  was  left  un- 
explained (cf.  Daniel,  8.  26;  12.  9).  "The  words  are  closed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end  ; "  but  Revelation,  22.  10,  "  Seal  nor 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  . .  .  for  the  time  is  at  hand  "  (cf.  Reve- 
lation, 5.  1,  5,  9).  testimony  —  attested  by  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (v. . 
2).  law  —  the  revelation  just  given,  having  the  force  of  a  law. 
disciples — not  as  Maurer,  Uriah  and  Zechariah  (cf.  John,  7.  17  ;. 
15.  15).  17.  I  —  whatever  the  rest  of  the  nation  may  do* 
/  will  look  to  Jehovah  alone.  that  hideth  .  .  .  face  — 
though  He  seems  not  to  withdrazo  His  countenance  from. 
Judah  (the  then  representative  of  "  the  house  of  Jacob  ").  Let  us 
wait  and  trust  in,  though  we  cannot  see,  Him  (ch.  50. 10  ;  54.  8  ;  Habak- 
kuk,  2.  3  ;  Luke,  2.  25,  38).  18.  I  and  the  Children —  Isaiahmeans sal- 
vation  of  Jehovah;  His  children's  names,  also  (ch,  7.  3  ;  7  14  ;  8.  3), 
were  "  signs"  suggestive  of  the  coming  and  final  deliverance,  wonders 

—  i.e.,  symbols  of  the  future  (ch.  20.  3;  Zechariah,  3  8).  "Behold  I 
.  .  .  me  "  is  quoted  in  Hebrews,  2.  13,  to  prove  the  manhood  of  the 
Messiah.  This  is  the  main  and  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  propnecy  ; 
its  temporary  meaning  applied  to  Ahaz'  time  Isaiah  typically,  in  v 
17,18,  personates  Messiah,  who  is  at  once  "Father"  and  "Son," 
Isaiah  and  Immanuel,  "  Child"  and  "Mighty  God,"  and  is  therefore 
called  here  a  "  wonder,"  as  in  ch.  9.  6  "  Wonderful."  Hence,  in 
Hebrews,  2.  13,  belivers  are  called  His  "children ;"  but  in  v.  II,  12, 
His  "  brethern."  On  "  the  Lord  hath  given  me,"  see  John,  6.  37.  39  £ 
10.  29  j  17.  12.    which  dweleth  in  . , .  Zion  — and  will  therefore  pro- 
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tect  Jerusalem.^     19.  Seek  unto—  Consult  in  your  national  difficulties. 

them familiar  spirits  —  necromancers,  spirit-charmers.      So  Saul, 

when  he  had  forsaken  God  (1  Samuel,  28.  7,  etc.),  consulted  the  witch 
of  Endor  in  his  difficulties.     These   follow   in   the   wake   of  idolatry, 
which   prevailed    under   Ahaz  (2   Kings,  16.  3,  4,   10);  he  copied  the 
soothsaying  as  he  did  the  idolatrous  "  altar  "  of  Damascus  (cf.  Leviti- 
cus,   20.   6,   which   forbids    it,    ch.    19.  %).     wizards  —  men   claiming 
supernatural   knowledge ;    from    the  old    English,    to-wit,  i.e.,   know. 
peep  —  rather,  chirp  faintly,  as  young  birds  do:  this  sound  was  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  departed  spirits;    by  ventriloquism,  the  soothsayers 
caused   a   low   sound    to    proceed    as  from   a   grave,  or  dead  person. 
Hence  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew  for  necromancers  here  "ventril- 
oquists" (cf.  ch.  29,  4).    mutter  — moan,     should  not,  etc. —  The 
answer  which  Isaiah  recommends  to  be  given  to  those  advising  to  have 
recourse  to  necromancers,     for  the   living,  etc.—  "  should  one  for  the 
safety  of  t/ie   living,    seek    unto    (consult)    the   dead  ? "     [Gesenius.] 
Lowth    renders  it,  "In  place  of  (consulting)  the  living,  should   one 
consult  the  dead?"     20.  To  the   law,  etc.  —  the  revelation  of  God  by 
His  prophet  (v.  16),  to  which  he  directs  them  to  refer  those  who  would 
advise  necromancy,     if  they  Speak  not. .  it  is  because  —  English  Ver- 
sion  understands  "  they  "  as  the  necromancers.    But  the  Hebrew  rendered 
because  is  not  this,  but  who  ;  and  if  not  ought  rather  to  be  shall  they 
not,  or  truly  they   shall  speak,  according   to   this   word,  who  have  no 
morning  light  (so  the  Hebrew,  i.e.,  prosperity  after  the  night  of  sorrows) 
dawning  on  them.     [Maurer  and   G.  V.  Smith.]     They  who  are  in 
the  dark  night  of  trial,  without  a  dawn  of  hope,  shall  surely  say  so. 
Do  not  seek,  as  we  did,  to  necromancy,   but   "  to  the  law,"  etc.      The 
latu  perhaps  includes  here  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  the  "  Magna 
Charta"  on  which  prophetism  commenced.     [Kitto.]     21,  22.  More 
detailed   description   of    the    despair,    which    they  shall   all   into,  who 
sought  necromancy  instead  of  God,  v.   20  implies  that  too  late   they 
shall  see  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have  sought 
"to  the  law,"  etc,  (Deuteronomy,  32.  31),     But  now  they  are  given 
over  to  despair.     Therefore,  whilst  seeing  the  truth  of  God  they  only 
41 curse  their  King  and  God;"  foreshadowing  the  future-like  conduct 
of  those  belonging  to  the  "  kingdom  of  the  beasts,"  when  they  shall  be 
visited  with  divine  plagues  (Revelations,  16.  11;  cf.  Jeremiah,  iS.  12). 
through  it  —  viz.,  the  land,     hardly  bestead  — oppressed  with  anxiety. 
hungry — a  more  grievous  famine  than  the  temporary  one  in  Ahaz' 
time,  owing  to  Assyria ;  then  there  was  some  food,  but  none  now  (ch. 
7.15,22;  Leviticus,  26.  3-5,  14-16,  20).     their  king God.     Jeho- 
vah, King  of  the  Jews  (Psalms,  5.  2  ;  68.  24).     look  upward unto 

ihe  earth  —  whether  they  look  up  to  heaven,  Lor  down  towards  the 
land  of  fudea,  nothing  but  despair  shall  present  itself,  dimness  of 
anguish  —  darkness  of  distress  (Proverbs,  1.  27.)  driven  to  darkness 
—  rather,  thick  darkness  (Jeremiah,  23.  12).  Driven  onward,  as  by  a 
sweeping  storm.  The  Jewish  rejection  of  "  their  King  and  God," 
Messiah,  was  followed  by  all  these  awful  calamities. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

•  Ver.  1-7.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chapter  viii. 
I.  Nevertheless,  etc. —  rather,  "For  darkness  shall  not  (continually) 
be  on  it  (i.e.,  the  land)  on  which  there  is  (now)  distress."  [Heng- 
stenberg and  Maurer.]  The  for  refers  not  to  the  words  immedi- 
ately preceding,  but  to  the  consolations  in  ch.  8.  9,  10,  17,  18.)  Do 
not  despair,  for,  etc.  when  at  the  first,  etc.—  rather,  "  as  the  former- 
time  has  brought  contempt  on  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
■{viz.,  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants,  under  Tiglath-pileser,  2 
Kings,  15.  29,  a  little  before  the  giving  of  this  prophecy)  so  shall  the 
after-coming  time  bring  honour  to  the  way  of  the  sea  (the  district 
round  the  lake  of  Galilee),  the  land  beyond  [but  Hengstenberg, 
"'by  the  side  of")  Jordan  {Perea,  East  of  Jordan,  belonging  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh),  the  circle  [but  Hengstenberg, 
■"•  Galilee"]  (i.e.,  region)  of  the  "Gentiles."  [Maurer,  Hengsten- 
berg, etc.]  Gatil  in  Hebrew  is  a  circle,  circuit,  and  from  it  came  the 
name  Galilee.  North  of  Naphtali,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  the  bordering  Phoenician  race  (Judges,  I.  30  ;  1  Kings, 
■9.  n).  Besides  the  recent  deportation  by  Tiglath-pileser,  it  had  been 
sorely  smitten  by  Benhaded  of  Syria,  200  years  before  (1  Kings.  15. 
20).  It  was  after  the  Assyrian  deportation  colonised  with  heathens,  by 
Esarhaddon  (2  Kings,  17.  24).  Hence  arose  the  contempt  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  Jews  of  purer  blood  (John,  I.  46  ;  7.  52). 
The  same  region,  which  was  so  darkened  once,  shall  be  among  the 
first  to  receive  Messiah's  life  (Matthew,  4.  13,  15,  16).  It  was  in 
•despised  Galilee  that  He  first  and  most  publicly  exercised  his  minis- 
try ,  from  it  were  most  of  his  apostles.  Foretold  in  Deuteronomy, 
33.  18,  19  ;  Acts,  2.  7  ;  Psalm  68.  27,  28.  Jerusalem,  the  theocratic 
capital,  might  readily  have  known  Messiah  ;  to  compensate  less 
favoured  Galilee.  He  ministered  mostly  there  ;  Galilee's  very  debase- 
ment made  it  feel  its  need  of  a  Saviour,  a  feeling  not  known  to  the 
self-righteous  Jews  (Matthew,  9.  13).  It  was  appropriate,  too,  that 
He  who  was  both  "the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory 
of  His  people  Israel,"  should  minister  chiefly  on  the  border  land  of 
Israel,  near  the  Gentiles.  2.  The  people  —  The  whole  nation,  Judah 
and  Israel,  shadow  of  truth  —  the  darkest  misery  of  captivity.  3. 
multiplied  .  .  .  nation  — primarily,  the  rapid  increase  of  Israelites  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  :  more  fully  and  exhaustively  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  at  first,  not  increased  the  joy  —  By  a  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew,  its  (joy)  is  substituted  by  some  for  not,  because 
"not  increased  the  joy  "  seems  opposite  to  what  immediately  follows 
"  they  joy,"  etc.  Hengstenberg  retains  not  thus  :  "  Whose  joy 
thou  hadst  not  increased  "  (i.e.,  hadst  diminished).  Others,  "  Hast 
thou  not  increased  the  joy  ?  "  The  very  difficulty  of  the  reading,  not, 
makes  it  less  likely  to  be  an  interpolation.  Horsley  best  explains 
it,  The  prophet  sees  in  vision  a  shifting  scene,  comprehending  at  one 
glance  the  Christian  church  to  remotest  times  —  a  land  dark  and 
thinly  peopled  —  lit  up  by  a  sudden  light  —  filled  with  new  inhabitants 
—  then  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  again  delivered  by  the  utter 
.and  final  overthrow  of  their  enemies.     The  influx  of  Gentile  converts 
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(represented  here  by  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles " )  soon  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  growth  of  corruption,  and  the  final  rise  of  anti- 
christ who  is  to  be  destroyed,  whilst  God's  people  is  delivered, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gideon's  victory  over  Midian,  not  by  man's 
prowess,  but  by  the  special  interposition  of  God.  before  thee  —  a 
phrase  taken  from  sacrificial  feasts  ;  the  tithe  of  harvest  was  eaten 
before  God  (Deuteronomy,  12.  7  ;  14.  26),  as  men  rejoice  .  .  . 
divide  .  .  .  Spoil — referring  to  the  judgments  on  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  and  His  people,  which  usually  accompany  revelations 
of  His  grace.  4.  The  occasion  of  the  "joy,"  the  deliverance  not 
only  of  Ahaz  and  Judah  from  the  Assyrian  tribute  (2  Kings,  16. 
8),  and  of  Israel's  ten  tribes  from  the  oppressor  (2  Kings,  15.  19),  but 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  church  from  its  last  great  enemy,  hast  —  the 
past  time  for  the  future,  in  prophetic  vision  ;  it  expresses  the  certainty 
of  the  event,  yoke  of  his  burden  —  the  yoke  with  which  he  was 
burdened,  staff  of .  .  .  shoulder —  the  staff  which  strikes  his  shoul- 
der [Maurer]  ;  or  the  wood,  like  a  yoke,  on  the  neck  of  slaves,  the 
badge  of  servitude.  [Rosenmuller.]  day  of  Midian  —  (Judges,  7. 
8-22).  As  Gideon  with  a  handful  of  men  conquered  the  hosts  of 
Midian,  so  Messiah,  the  "  child  "  (v.  6)  shall  prove  to  be  the  "Prince 
of  peace,"  and  the  small  Israel  under  Him  shall  overcome  the  mighty- 
hosts  of  antichrist  (cf.  Micah,  5.  2-5),  containing  the  same  contrast,, 
and  alluding  also  to  "  the  Assyrian,"  the  then  enemy  of  the  Church, 
as  here  in  Isaiah,  the  type  of  the  last  great  coming.  For  fur- 
ther analogies  between  Gideon's  victory  and  the  gospel,  cf.  2  Co- 
rinthians, 4.  7,  with  Judges,  7.  22.  As  the  "dividing  of  the  spoil"' 
(v,  3)  was  followed  by  that  which  was  "  not  joy,"  the  making  of  the 
idolatrous  ephod  (Judges,  8.  24-27),  so  the  gospel  victory  was  soon 
followed  by  apostasy  at  the  first,  and  shall  be  so  again  after  the  milen- 
nial overthrow  of  antichrist  (Revelation,  20.  3,  7-9),  previous  to  Sa- 
tan's last  doom  (Revelation,  20.  10).  5.  every  battle,  etc.  —  rather, 
"every  greave  of  (the  warrior  who  is)  armed  with  greaves  in  the  din 
of  battle,  and  the  martial  garment  (or  cloak,  called  by  the  Latins 
sagum)  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  for  burning,  (and)  fuel  for  fire."" 
[Maurer.]  All  warlike  accoutrements  shall  be  destroyed,  as  no- 
longer  required  in  the  new  era  of  peace  (ch.  2.  4  ;  II.  6,  7  ;  Psalm 
46.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  39.  9  ;  Micah,  5.  5,  10 ;  Zechariah,  9.  9,  10).  Cf. 
Malachi,  4.  1,  as  to  the  previous  burning  up  of  the  wicked.  6.  For 
—  The  ground  of  these  great  expectations,  unto  US  —  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  first,  and  then  the  Gentiles  (cf.  "  unto  you,"  (Luke,  2.  11). 
Son  .  .  .  given  —  (Psalm  2.  7).  God's  gratuitous  gift,  on  which  man 
had  no  claim  (John,  3.  16  ;  Romans,  6.  23).  government  .  .  .  upon 
.  .  .  Shoulder  —  The  ensign  of  office  used  to  be  worn  on  the  shoulder, 
in  token  of  sustaining  the  government  (ch.  22.  22).  Here  the  gov- 
ernment on  Messiah's  shoulder  is  in  marked  antithesis  to  the  "yoke 
and  staff "  of  the  oppressor  on  Israel's  "shoulder"  (#.4).  He  shall 
receive  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  from  the  Father,  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  misrule  of  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  to  hold  it  forandunder 
the  Most  High  but  who  sought  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  His  right  ; 
the  Father  asserts  His  right  by  the  Son,  the  "  Heir  of  all  things,"  who 
will  hold  it  for  Him  (Daniel,   7.  13,  14).     name  .  .  .  called— His 
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essential  characteristics  shall  be.  Wonderful  —  {Note,  ch.  8.  18  ; 
Judges,  13.  18;  Margin,  1  Timothy,  3.  16).  Counsellor  —  (Psalm 
16.  7;  Romans,  II.  33,  34;  I  Corinthians,  I.  24;  Colossians,  2.  3). 
mighty  God — (ch.  10.  2i;  Psalm  24.  8;  Titus,  2.  13).  Horsley 
translates,  "  God  the  mighty  man."  "  Unto  us  .  .  .  God  "  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Immanuel  "  (ch.  7.  14).  everlasting  Father  —  this  marks 
Him  as  "  Wonderful,"  that  He  is  "  a  child,"  yet  the  "  everlasting 
Father "  (John,  10.  30  ;  14.  9).  Earthly  kings  leave  their  people 
after  a  short  reign  ;  He  will  reign  over  and  bless  them  for  ever. 
[Hengstenberg.]  Prince  Of  Peace — (Note,  v.  5.  ;  Genesis,  49.  10  ; 
Shiloh  "  The  Ti-anquiliser  ").  Finally  (Hosea,  2.  18).  Even  already 
He  is  "our  peace"  (Luke,  2.  14  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14).  7.  Of  .  .  .  in- 
crease ...  no  end  —  His  princely  rule  shall  perpetually  increase 
^and  be  unlimited  (Daniel,  2.  44).  throne  Of  David  —  (1  Kings,  8. 
25  ;  Psalm  2.  6;  132.   n  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17,  18  ;   Ezekiel,  34.  23-26  ; 

37.  16,  22  ,  Luke,  1.  32,33  ;  Acts,  2.  30).    judgment  .  .  .  justice  — 

It  is  not  a  kingdom  of  mere  might,  and  triumph  of  force  over  ene- 
mies, but  of  righteousness  (ch.  42.  21  ;  Psalm  45.  6,  7).  attainable 
only  in  and  by  Messiah,  zeal  etc. —  including  not  only  Christ's  hid- 
den spiritual  victory  over  Satan  at  the  first  coming,  but  the  open  one 
accompanied  with  *' judgments  "  on  antichrist  and  every  enemy  at  the 
second  coming  (ch.  59.  17  ;  Psalm  9.  6-8), 

Ver.  8-21,  and  chap.  x.  1-4.  Prophecy  as  to  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Delivered  a  little  later  than  the  previous  one.  The  chapters  9.  and 
10.  ought  to  have  been  so  divided.  The  present  division  into  chap- 
ters was  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  in  A.  D.  1250;  and  into  verses,  by 
Robert  Stephens,  the  famous  printer  of  Paris,  in  1551.  After  the 
Assyrian  invasion  of  Syria,  that  of  Ephraim  shall  follow  (2  Kings, 
16.  9)  ;  verses  8-1 1,  17-20,  foretell  the  intestine  discords  in  Israel 
after  Hosea  had  slain  Pekah  (a.  d.  739),  i.e.,  just  after  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  when  for  seven  years  it  was  stripped  of  magistrates  and  torn 
into  factions.  There  are  four  strophes,  each  setting  forth  Ephraim's 
trivie  and  consequent  punishment,  and  ending  with  the  formula,  "  For 
all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away,"  etc.  (v.  12,  17,  21,  and  ch.  10. 
4).  8.  Heading  of  the  prophecy,  (v.  8.  12),  the  first  strophe,  unto 
Jacob — against  the  ten  tribes.  [Lowth.]  lighted  upon  —  fallen 
from  heaven  by  divine  revelation  (Daniel,  4.  31).  9.  know  —  to  their 
cost:  experimentally  (Hosea,  9.  7).  Samaria — the  capital  of 
Ephraim  (cf.  as  to  the  phrase,  ch.  1.  1).  10.  bricks — in  the  East 
generally  sun-dried,  and  therefore  soon  dissolved  by  rain.  Granting, 
say  the  Ephraimites  to  the  prophet's  threat,  that  our  affairs  are  in  a 
ruinous  state,  we  will  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former  mag- 
nificence.    Self-confident  unwillingness  to  see  the  judgments  of  God 

(ch.  26.  11).   hewn  stones  —  (1  Kings,  5. 17).  sycamores  —  growing 

abundantly  on  the  low  lands  of  Judea,  and  though  useful  for  building 
on  account  of  their  antispeptic  property  (which  induced  the  Egyp- 
tians to  use  them  for  the  cases  of  their  mummies),  not  very  valuable. 
The  cedar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  odorous,  free  from  knots,  durable, 
.and  precious  (1  Kings,  10.  27).  "We  will  replace  cottages  with  pal- 
aces." 11,  adversaries  Of  Rezin  —  the  Assyrians,  who  shall  first 
attack  Damascus,  shall  next  advance  "  against  him  "  (Ephraim).  Thij 
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is  the  punishment  of  Ephraim's  pride  in  making  light  (v.  10)  of  the 
judgment  already  inflicted  by  God  through  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings, 
15.  29).  A  second  Assyrian  invasion  {Note  on  the  beginning  of  ch. 
7.)  shall  follow.  The  reading  "  princes  "  for  "  adversaries  "  is  uncalled- 
for,  join — rather,  arm  ;  'cover  with  armour.  [Maurer.]  !his  — 
Rezin's.  12.  Syrians  —  though  now  allies  of  Ephraim,  after  Rezin's 
death  they  shall  join  the  Assyrians  against  Ephraim.  "  Together,'* 
in  v.  14  refers  to  this.  Conquering  nations  often  enlist  in  their  ar- 
mies the  subject  races  (ch.  22.  6  ;  cf.  2  Kings,  16.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  35.. 
II.  [Aben-Ezra,  Gesenius.J  Horsley  less  probably  takes  "  Syrians 
before,"  as  the  Syrians  to  the  East,  i.e.,  not  Rezin's  subjects,  but  the 
Assyrians :  "  Aram  "  being  the  common  name  of  Syrians  and  Assyri- 
ans. Philistines  —  of  Palestine,  behind  —  from  the  West;  in 
marking  the  points  of  the  compass  Orientalists  face  the  East  which  is 
before  them  :  the  West  is  behind.  The  r>'ght  hand  is  the  South  :  the 
left,  the  North,  devour  —  as  a  ravenous  beast  (ch.  1.  20  ;  Jeremiah, 
10.  25  ;  30.  16;  Numbers,  14.  9).  For  all  this,  etc.  —  The  burden 
of  each  strophe.  13-17.  Second  strophe,  turneth  not  —  the  design 
of  God's  chastisements.  Not  fulfilled  in  their  case:  a  new  cause  for 
punishment  (Jeremiah,  2.  30;  5.3).  head  and  tail — proverbial  for 
the  highest  and  lowest  (Deuteronomy,  28.  13,  44).      branch  and   rush 

—  another  image  for  the  same  thought  (ch.  19.  15).  The  branch  is 
elevated  on  the  top  of  the  tree:    the  rush  is   coarse   and   low.     15. 

ancient  —  the  elder,    honourable  —  the  man  of  rank,    prophet  .  .  . 

lies  .  .  .  tail  —  there  were  many  such  in  Samaria  (1  Kings,  22.  6,  22, 
23  ;  cf.  as  to  "  tail,"  Revelation,  9.  19).  16.  leaders,  etc.  — See  Alar- 
gin,  and  Note,  ch.  3.  12.  17.  no  joy  —  the  parallelism  "  neither  .  .  » 
mercy,"  shows  that  this  means,  He  shall  have  no  such  delight  in  their 
youthful  warriors,  however  much  they  be  the  nation's  delight  and 
reliance,  as  to  save  them  from  the  enemy's  sword  (ch.  31.  8  ;  cf.  Jere- 
miah, 18.  21).  fatherless,  etc. — not  even  the  usual  objects  of  His 
pity  (Psalm  10.  14,  18  ;  68.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  11:  Hosea,  14.  3)  shall 
be  spared,  hypocrite — rather,  a  libertine,  polluted.  [Horsley.] 
folly  —  wickedness  (Psalm  14.  1).  still  —  notwithstanding  all  these 
judgments  more  remain.  18-21.  Third  strophe,  burneth — maketh 
consumption,  not  only  spreading  rapidly,  but  also  consumingl'ike  fire  : 
sin  is  its  own  punishment,  briers  .  .  .  thorns  —  emblems  of  the 
wicked  :  especially  those  of  low  rank  (ch.  27.  4 ;  2  Samuel,  23.  6. 
forest  —  from  the  humble  shrubbery  the  flame  spreads  to  the  vast 
forest;  it  reaches  the  high,  as  well  as  the  low.  mount  up  like  .  .  . 
Smoke  —  rather,  "They  {the  thickets  of  the  forest)  shall  lift  them- 
selves proudly  aloft  (the  Hebrew  is  from  a  Syriac  root,  a  cock  expressing 
stateliness  of  motion,  from  his  strutting  gait.  [Horsley]  in  (in  pass- 
ing into)  volumes  of  ascending  smoke."     [Maurer.]     19.  darkened 

—  viz.,  with  smoke  (v.  18).  LXX.  and  Chaldee  render  it,  is  burnt  up  ; 
so  Maurer,  from  an  Arabic  root  meaning  suffocating  heat,  no  man 
.  .  .  Spare  .  .  .  brother —  Intestine  discord  snapping  asunder  the 
dearest  ties  of  nature.  20.  hungry  —  not  literally.  Image  from  un- 
appeasable hunger,  to  picture  internal  factions,  reckless  of  the  most 
tender  ties  (7'.  19),  and  insatiably  spreading  misery  and  death  on  every 
side  (Jeremiah.  19.  9).     eat  —  not  lit.,  but  destroy  (Psalm  27.  2  ;    Job, 
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19.  22).  flesh  of  .  .  .  arm  —  those  nearest  akin:  their  former  sup-, 
port  (helper)  (ch.  32.  2).  [Maurer.]  '21.  Manasseh,  Ephraim  — 
The  two  sons  of  Joseph.  So  closely  united  as  to  form  between  them 
but  one  tribe  ;  but  now  about  to  be  rent  into  factions,  thirsting  for 
«ach  other's  blood.  Disunited  in  all  things  else,  but  united  "  together 
against  their  brother  Judah"  (2  Kings,  15.  10,  30). 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ver.  1-4.  Fourth  strophe.  1.  them  that  decree  —  viz.,  unright- 
eous judges,  write  grievOUSnesS,  etc.  —  not  the  scribes,  but  the 
magistrates  who  caused  unjust  decisions  {lit.,  injustice  or  "  grievous- 
ness  ")  to  be  recorded  by  them  (ch.  65.  6).  (Maurer]  (ch.  I.  10,  23). 
2.  To  turn  aside,  etc.  —  The  effect  of  their  conduct  is,  to  pervert  the 
cause  of  the  needy.  [Horsley.]  In  English  Version  "  from  judg- 
ment" means  "from  obtaining  justice."  take  away  the  right  — 
■"  make  plunder  of  the  right "  (rightful  claim).  [Horsley.]  3.  what 
will  ye  do  —  what  way  of  escape  will  there  be  for  you?  visitation  — 
of  God's  wrath  (ch.  26.  14  ;  Job,  35.  15  ;  Hosea,  9.  7).  from  far  — 
from  Assyria,  leave  .  .  .  glory  —  rather,  "  deposit  (for  safe  keeping) 
your  wealth?  [Lowth.]  So  Psalm  49.  17.  4.  Without  me — -Not 
having  me  to  "  flee  to  "  (v.  3).  DOW  down  —  bereft  of  strength  they 
shall  fall  ;  or  else,  they  shall  lie  down  fettered,  under  .  .  .  under  — 
rather,  amongs  (lit.,  in  the  place  of).  [Horsley.]  The  "  under  "  may 
be,  however,  explained,  M  trodden  under  the  (feet  of  the)  prisoners 
going  into  captivity,"  and  "  overwhelmed  tinder  the  heaps  of  slain  on 
the  battle-field."     [Maurer.] 

Chapters  x.  5-34,  and  xi.  12.  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
— Coming  of  Messiah — Hymn  of  Praise.  Verses  9,  11,  show  that 
Samaria  was  destroyed  before  this  prophecy.  It  was  written  when 
Assyria  proposed  (a  design  which  it  soon  after  tried  to  carry  out  under 
Sennacherib)  to  destroy  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  destroyed 
Samaria.  This  is  the  first  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  under  Hezekiah. 
Probably  between  722  and  715  B.C.  (see  v.  27).  5.  0  Assyrian,  etc, 
—  rather,  "  What,  ho,  [but  Maurer,  Woe  to  the]  Assyrian  !  He  is  the 
rod  and  staff  of  mine  anger  (my  instrument  in  punishing;  Jeremiah, 
51.  20  ;  Psalm  17.  13).  In  their  hands  is  mine  indignation."  [Hors- 
ley, after  Jerome.]  I  have  put  into  the  Assyrians'  hands  the  execu- 
tion of  mine  indignation  against  my  people.  6.  send  him  —  "  Kings' 
hearts  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord"  (Proverbs,  21.  1).  hypocritical 
— polluted.  [Horsley.]  nation  —  Judah,  against  whom  Sennacherib 
was  forming  designs,  of  my  wrath — object  of  my  wrath,  give 
.  .  .  charge  —  (Jeremiah,  34.  22).  and  to  tread,  etc.  —  Horsley 
translates,  "And  then  to  make  hi?n  (the  Assyrian)  a  trampling  under 
foot  like  the  mire  of  the  streets  "  (so  v.  12,  ch.  33.  1  ;  Zechariah,  10. 
5).  But  see  ch.  37.  26.  7.  meaneth  not  SO — He  is  only  thinking 
of  his  own  schemes,  whilst  God  is  overruling  them  to  His  purposes. 
think  —  intend.  Sinner's  plans  are  no  less  culpable,  though  they  by 
them  unconsciously  fulfill  God's  designs  (Psalm  76.  10;  Micah,  4.  12). 
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So  Joseph's  brethren  (Genesis,  50.  20 ;  Proverbs,  16.  4).  The  sinner's: 
motive,  not  the  result  (which  depends  on  God),  will  be  the  test  vol 
judgment,  heart  to  destroy  ...  not  a  few  —  Sennacherib's  ambi- 
tion was  not  confined  to  Judea.  His  plan  was  also  to  conquer  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  (ch.  20.  ;  Zechariah,  1.  15).  8- 11.  Vauntings  of  the  As- 
syrians. Illustrated  by  the  self-laudatory  inscriptions  of  Assyria  de- 
ciphered by  Hincks.  princes  .  .  .  kings  —  Eastern  satraps  and 
governors  of  provinces  often  had  the  title  and  diadem  of  kings. 
Hence  the  title  "  King  of  kings,"  implying  the  greatness  of  him  who 
was  over  them  (Ezekiel,  26.  7  ;  Ezra,  7.  12).  9.  Is  not  .  .  .  as  —  Was 
there  any  one  of  these  cities  able  to  withstand  me  ?  Not  one.  So  Rab- 
shakeh  vaunts  (ch.  36.  19).  CainO —  Calneh,  built  by  Nimrod  (Gene- 
sis, 10.  10),  once  his  capital,  on  the  Tigris.  Carchemish"—  Circesium, 
on  the  Euphrates.  Taken  afterward  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  ;  and. 
retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  by  the  Euphrates  (Jeremiah,  46.  2). 
Hamath  —  in  Syria,  North  of  Canaan  (Genesis,  10.  18).  Taken  by 
Assyria  about  B.C.  753.  From  it  colonists  were  planted  by  Assyria  in 
Samaria.  Arpad — near  Hamath.  Samaria — now  overthrown. 
Damascus — (ch.  17).  10,11.  found — unable  to  resist  me;  hath 
overcome  (so  Psalm  21.  8).  and  whose  —  rather,  and  their.  This 
clause,  now  to  "Samaria,"  is  parenthetical.  excel  —  were  more 
powerful.  He  regards  Jerusalem  as  idolatrous,  an  opinion  which  it 
often  had  given  too  much  ground  for  ;  Jehovah  was  in  his  view  the 
mere  local  god  of  Judea,  as  Baal  of  the  countries  where  it  was  adored, 
nay,  inferior  in  power  to  some  national  gods  (ch.  36.  19,  20  ;  37.  12)- 

See  in  opposition,  ch.  37.  20 ;  46.  1.    As  my  hand  .  .  .  shall  I  not— 

as  I  have —  a  double  protasis.  Agitation  makes  one  accumulate  sen- 
tences. 12.  whole  work — His  entire  plan  in  regard  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews  (v.  5-7).  Zion  — the  royal  residence,  the  court, 
princes  and  nobles  ;  as  distinguished  from  "Jerusalem,"  the  people  in 
general,  fruit  —  the  result  of,  i.e.,  the  plans  emanating  from,  stout 
—  Hebrew,  greatness  of,  i.e.,  pride  of.  glory  —  haughtiness.  13.  \ 
am  prudent  —  He  ascribes  his  success  to  his  own  prudence,  not  to 
God's  providence,  removed  bounds  —  set  aside  the  old,  and  substi- 
tuted new  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  at  will.  A  criminal  act,  as 
Jehovah  Himself  had  appointed  the  boundaries  of  the  nations  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  8).  treasures  —  hoarded  treasures.  [HORSLEY.]  put 
down  .  .  .  inhabitants  like,  etc.  —rather,  "  as  a  valiant  man,  I  have 
brought  down  {from  their  seats)  those  seated"  (viz.,  on  thrones  :  as  in. 
Psalm  2.  4;  20.  10;  55.  19.  The  Hebrew  for  "He  that  abideth," 
is  He  that  sitteth  on  a  throne) ;  otherwise,  "  I  have  brought  down  (as 
captives  into  Assyria,  which  lay  lotver  than  Judea  ;  therefore,  "  brought 
down"  (cf.  ch.  36.  1,  10,)  the  inhabitants."  [Maurer.]  14.  nest  — 
Implying  the  ease  with  which  he  carried  off  all  before  him.  left  — 
by  the  parent  bird.  none  .  .  .  moved  .  .  wing  —  image  from 
an  angry  bird  resisting  the  robbery  of  its  "  nest."  peeped  — 
chirped  even  low  <ch.  8.  19).  No  resistance  was  offered  me, 
of  deed,  or  even  word.  15.  Shall  the  instrument  boast  against 
Him  who  used  it?  Though  free  in  a  sense,  and  carrying  out  his 
own  plans,  the  Assyrian  was  unconsciously  carrying  out  God's  pur- 
poses.   Shakettl  it  —  moves  it  back  and  forward,    staff  .  .  .  lift  .  .  * 
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itself  ...  no  WOOd  —  rather,  "  as  if  the  staff  {man,  the  instrument 
of  God's  judgments  on  his  fellow  man)  should  set  aside  (Him  who  is) 
not  wood  "  {not  a  mere  instrument,  as  man).  On  "  no  wood  "  cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  21,  "  that  which  is  not  God;'  ch.  31.  8,  shows  that  God 
is  meant  here  by  "  not  wood."  [Maurer.]  16.  fat  ones  —  (ch.  5. 
17).  The  robust  and  choice  soldiers  of  Assyria  (Psalm  78.  31,  where 
41  fattest "  answers  in  the  parallelism  to  "  chosen,"  or  "  young  men," 
Margin),  leanness  —  carrying  out  the  image  in  "  fat  ones."  De- 
struction (Psalm  106.15).  Fulfilled  (ch.  37.  36).  his  glory  — As- 
syria's nobles.  So  in  ch.  5.  13,  Margin  ;  ch.  8.  7.  kindle  —  a  new 
image  from  fire  consuming  quickly  dry  materials  (Zechariah,  12.  6). 
17,  18.  light  of  Israel  —  carrying  out  the  image  in  the  end  of  v.  ig. 
Jehovah,  who  is  a  light  to  Israel,  shall  be  the  "  fire  "  (Deuteronomy, 
4  24  ;  Hebrews,  12.  29)  that  shall  ignite  the  thorns  (the  Assyrians, 
like  dry  fuel,  a  ready  prey  to  flame),  thorns,  etc.  18.  glory  of .  .  . 
forest — The  common  soldiers,  the  princes,  officers,  etc.,  all  alike  to- 
gether,  shall  be  consumed  {Note,  ch.  9.  18).  in  one  day  —  (ch.  37.  36). 
fruitful  field — lit.,  Carmel,  a  rich  mountain  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
Fig.  for  Sennacherib's  mighty  army.  Perhaps  alluding  to  his  own 
boasting  words  about  to  be  uttered  (ch.  37.  24),  "  I  will  enter  the  for- 
est of  his  Carmel."  SOuQ  and  body  —  proverbial  for  utterly ;  the  en- 
tire man  is  made  up  of  soul  and  boay.    as  tvhen  a  standard-bearer 

fainteth  —  rather,  "  they  shall  be  as  when  a  sick  man  (from  a  Syriac 
root)  wastes  away."  Cf.  "  leanness,"  i.e.,  wasting  destruction  {v.  16). 
[Maurer.]  Or,  "  there  shall  be  an  entire  dissipation,  like  a  perfect 
melting"  {viz.,  of  the  Assyrian  army).  [IIorsley.]  19.  rest — 
Those  who  shall  survive  the  destruction  of  the  host,  his  forest  — 
same  image  as  in  v.  18,  for  the  once  dense  army,  child  .  .  .  write  — 
so  few  that  a  child  might  count  them.  20-22.  The  effect  on  the 
"  remnant "  (contrasted  with  the  Assyrian  remnant,  v.  19),  viz.,  those 
who  shall  be  left  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  will  be  a  return 
from  dependence  on  external  idolatrous  nations,  as  Assyria  and  Egypt 
(2  Kings,  18.  21 ;  16.  7-9),  to  the  God  of  the  theocracy  :  fulfilled  in 
part  in  the  pious  Hezekiah's  days  :  but  from  the  future  aspect  under 
which  St.  Paul,  in  Romans,  9.  27,  28  (cf.  "short  work"  with  "whole 
work,"  v.  12,  here),  regards  the  whole  prophecy,  the  "  remnant,"  "  who 
stay  upon  the  Lord,"  probably  will  receive  their  fullest  realisation  in 
the  portion  of  Jews  left  after  that  antichrist  shall  have  been  over- 
thrown, who  shall  "  return  "  unto  the  Lord  (ch.  6.  13  ;  7.  3  ;  Zech- 
ariah, 12.  9,  10;  14.  2,  3;  Zephaniah,  3.  12).  21.  mighty  God  —  (ch. 
9.  6),  the  God  who  shall  have  evinced  such  might  in  destroying  Israel's 
enemies.  As  the  Assyrians  in  Sennacherib's  reign  did  not  carry  off 
Judah  captive,  the  returning  "remnant"  cannot  mainly  refer  to  this 
time.  22.  yet  —  rather,  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  it 
(Romans,  9.  27),  *'  Though  Israel  be  now  numerous  as  the  sand,  a 
remnant  only  of  them  shall  return"  —  the  great  majority  shall  perish. 
The  reason  is  added,  Because  "  the  consumption  (fully  completed  de- 
struction) is  decreed  {lit.,  decided  on,  brought  to  an  issue),  it  overfloweth 
(ch.  30.  28  ;  8.  8)  with  justice,"  i.e.,  the  infliction  of  just  punishment 
(ch.  5.  16).  [Maurer.]  23.  even  determined  —  "A  consumption, 
juul  whatever  is  determined"  or  decreed,     [Maurer.]     midsli— -Zion, 
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the  central  point  of  the  earth  as  to  Jehovah's  presence,     land  —  Is- 
rael.    But  LXX.  "  in  the  whole  habitable  world."     So  English  Ver- 
sion (Romans,  9.  28)  "  upon  the  earthy     24.  Therefore  —  Return  to* 
the  main  proposition,  Assyria's  ultimate  punishment,  though  employed 
as  God's  "rod"  to  chastise  Judea  for  a  time.     0  my   people  —  God's 
tenderness  towards  His  elect  nation,     after  .  .  .  manner  Of  Egypt  — 
as  Egypt  and  Pharaoh  oppressed  thee.     Implying,  too,  as  Israel  was 
nevertheless  delivered  from  them,  so  now  it  would  be  from  the  Assyrian 
Sennacherib.     The  antithesis   in   v.   26  requires   this   interpretatou. 

[Maurer.]    25.  For  —  Be  not  afraid  {v.  24) :  for,  etc.    indignation 

. .  .  Cease  —  the  punishment  of  God  against  Israel  shall  be  consum- 
mated and  ended  ch.  26.  20 ;  Daniel,  11.  36).  "  Till  the  indignation 
be  accomplished,"  etc.  mine  anger  —  shall  turn  to  their  (the  As- 
syrian's) destruction.  26.  slaughter  of — stroke  upon.  Midian  —  (ch. 
9.  4  ;  Judges,  7.  25).  as  . ..  rod  was  upon  .  .  .  sea —  rather,  under- 
standing stroke  from  the  previous  clause,  "  according  to  the  stroke  of 
His  rod  upon  the  Red  sea "  (Exodus,  14.  16,  26).  His  "  rod  "  on 
the  Assyrian  (v.  24,  26),  stands    in  bold  contrast  to  the  Assyrian  used 

as  a  "rod"  to  strike  others  (v.  5).    after  the  manner  of  Egypt  — as 

He  lifted  it  up  against  Egypt  at  the  Red  sea.  27.  His  burden  —  the 
Assyrian's  oppression  (ch.  9.  3).  Judah  was  still  tributary  to  Assyria ; 
Hezekiah  had  not  yet  revolted,  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  Senna- 
cherib's reign,  because  of — (Hosea,  10.15),  the  annointing — viz., 
Messiah  (Daniel,  9.  24).  Just  as  in  ch.  9.  4,  6,  the  "breaking  of  the 
yoke"  of  the  enemies'  "burden  and  staff"  is  attributed  to  Messiah,. 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  etc.,  so  it  is  here.  Maurer  not  so  well 
translates,  "  Because  of  the  fatness  ;  "  an  image  of  the  Assyrians'  fierce 
and  %v anton pride  drawn  from  a  well-fed  bull  tossing  off  the  yoke  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  15).  So  v.  16  above,  and  ch.  5.  17,  "fat  ones."  28-32. 
Onward  gradual  march  of  Sennacherib's  army  toward  Jerusalem,  and 
the  panic  of  the  inhabitants  vividly  pictured  before  the  eyes,  come 
to — eome  upon  as  a  sudden  invader  (Genesis,  34.  27).  Aiath  —  same 
as  Ai  (Joshua,  7.  2;  Nehemiah,  7.  32).  In  the  North  of  Benjamin: 
so  the  other  towns  also  ;  all  on  the  line  of  march  to  Jerusalem.  Mich- 
mash  —  nine  miles  North  East  of  Jerusalem.  laid  up  . .  .  Car- 
riages —  He  has  left  his  heavier  baggage  (so  "  carriages "  for  the 
things  carried,  Acts,  21.  15)  at  Michmash,  so  as  to  be  more  lightly 
equipped  for  the  seige  of  Jerusalem.  So  1  Samuel,  17.  22;  25.  13; 
30.  24.  [Jerome  and  Maurer.]  29.  passage  —  The  jaws  of  the 
wady  or  defile,  at  Michmash  (1  Samuel,  13.23;  14.  4,  5).  lodging  — 
their  quarters  for  the  night,  after  having  passed  the  defile  which  might 
have  been  easily  guarded  against  them.  Ramah  —  near  Geba  ;  seven 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Giboall  of  Saul  —  his  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence, in  Benjamin  (1  Samuel,  11.  4):  distinct  from  Gibeah  of  Judah 
(Joshua,  15.  57.)  30.  daughter  Of  Gallim  —  Gallim  and  ker  sons 
(Note,  ch.  1.  8;  2  Kings,  19.  21).  "Cry  aloud  in  consternation." 
Laish  —  not  the  town  in  Dan  (Judges,  18.  7).  but  one  of  the  same 
name  near  Jerusalem  (1  Macabees,  9.  9).  Anathoth  —  three  miles 
from  Jerusalem  in  Benjamin :  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah.  "  Poor  '* 
is  applied  to  it  in  pity,  on  account  of  the  impending  calamity.  Others 
translate,  Ansiver  her,  O  Anathoth.     31.  Madmen  ah  —  not  the  city  m 
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Simeon  (Joshua,  15.  31),  but  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  removed  - 
fled  from  fear,  gather  themselves  to  fiee  —  "  put  their  goods  in  a 
place  of  safety."  [Maurer.]  32.  that  day -—/#.,  "As  yet  this  (one 
only)  day  (is  allowed  to  the  soldiers)  for  remaining  (halting  for  rest) 
at  Nob:"  North  East  of  Jerusalem  on  Olivet :  a  town  of  the  priests 
(Nehemiah,  II.  32).  daughter— rightly  substituted  for  the  Chetib 
reading  house.  His  "  shaking  his  hand  "  m  menace  implies  that  he  is 
now  at  Nob,  within  sight  of  Jerusalem.  33.  bough  —  lit.,  the  beauty 
of  the  tree  :  the  beautiful  branch,  high  ones  Of  Stature  —  "  the  up^ 
right  stem"  as  distinguished  from  the  previous  "  boughs."  [Horsley.J 
34.  This  verse,  and  v.  33,  describe  the  sudden  arrest  and  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib  in  the  height  of  his  success;  v.  18,  19;  Ezekiel,  31.  3, 
etc.,  14,  etc.,  contain  the  same  image  ;  "  Lebanon  "  and  its  forest  are 
the  Assyrian  army ;  the  "  iron  "  axe  that  fells  the  forest  refers  to  the 
stroke  which  destroyed  the  185,000  Assyrians  (2  Kings,  19.  35).  The 
"  Mighty  One"  is  Jehovah  {v.  21  ;  ch,  9.  6)„ 


CHAPTER   XL 

Ver.  i-16.  From  the  local  and  temporary  national  deliverance,  the 
passes  by  the  law  of  suggestion  in  an  easy  transition,  to  the  end  of  all 
prophecy  —  the  everlasting  deliverance  under  Messiah's  reign,  not 
merely  His  first  coming,  but  chiefly  His  second  coming.  The  language 
and  illustrations  are  still  drawn  from  the  temporary  national  subject 
with  which  he  begun,  but  the  glories  described  pertain  to  Messiah's 
reign.  Hezekiah  cannot,  as  some  think,  be  the  subject ;  for  he  was 
already  come,  whereas  the  "  stem  of  Jesse  "  was  yet  future  ("  shall 
come  ")  cf.  Micah,  4.  n,  etc.  ;  5.  1,  2  ;  Jeremiah.,  23.  5,  6  ;  33.  15,  16  ; 
Romans,  15.  12).  1.  rod  —  When  the  proud  "  boughs  "  of  "  Lebanon  " 
(ch.  io«  33,  34,  the  Assyrians)  are  lopped,  and  the  vast  "forests  cut 
down"  amidst  all  this  rage,  a  seemingly  humble  "rod"  shall 
come  out  of  Jesse  (Messiah),  who  shall  retrieve  the  injuries 
done  by  the  Assyrian  "  rod  "  to  Israel  (ch.  10.  5,  6,  18, 
19).  Stem  —  lit.,  the  stump  of  a  tree  cut  close  by  the  roots . 
happily  expressing  the  depressed  state  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
owing  to  the  hostile  storm  (ch.  10.  18,  19),  when  Messiah  should 
arise  from  it,  to  raise  it  to  more  than  its  prestine  glory.  Luke,  2. 
7,  proves  this  (ch.  52.  2  ;  Note,  ch.  8.  6  ;  cf.  Job,  14.  7,  8).  Branch 
—  Scion.  He  is  nevertheless  also  the  "  root"  (v.  10;  Revelation,  5. 
5  ;  22.  16.  "  Root  and  offspring"  combines  both,  Zechariah,  3.  8  ;  6. 
12).  2.  Spirit  of  the  Lord  —  Jehovah.  The  Spirit  by  which  the 
prophets  spake  :  for  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  (ch.  61.  1  ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  15,  18)  Seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  specified,  to 
imply  that  the  perfection  of  them  was  to  be  in  Him.  Cf.  "  the  seven 
Spirits"  (Revelation,  I.  4),  i.e.,  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  perfect  fulness; 
seven  being  the  sacred  number.  The  prophets  had  only  a  portion  of 
the  "fulness"  in  the  Son  of  God  (John,  1.  16  ;  3  34;  Colossians,  I. 
19).  rest™  permanently  ;  not  merely  come  upon  Him  (Numbers,  II. 
25,26),  wisdom  —  (1  Corinthians,  1.30;  Ephesians,  1.  17;  Colos- 
si 
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■sians,  2.  3^  understanding  —  coupled  with  "wisdom,"  being  its 
■fruit.  Discernment  and  discrimination  (Matthew,  22.  18  ;  John,  2. 
25).  counsel  .  .  .  might  —  the  faculty  of  forming  counsels,  and 
that  of  executing  them  (ch.  28.  29).  Counsellor  (ch.  9.  6).  knowledge 
— of  the  deep  things  of  God  (Matthew,  11.  27).  The  knowledge  of 
Him  gives  us  true  knowledge  (Ephesians,  1.  17).  fear  of  the  Lord  — 
reverential,  obedient  fear.  The  first  step  toward  true  "  knowledge  n 
{Job,  28.  28  ;  Psalm  in.  ro).    3.  make  him  of  quick  understanding 

—  lit.,  " quick-scented 'in  the  fear  of  Jehovah  ;"  endowed  with  a  sin- 
gular sagacity  in  discerning  the  genuine  principle  of  religious  fear  of 
■God,  when  it  lies  dormant  in  the  yet  unawakened  sinner  (Matthew, 
12,  20 ;  Acts,  10 ;  16.  14).  [Horsley.]  But  Maurer,  "  He  shall 
delight  in  the  fear  of  God."  The  Hebrew  means  to  delight  in  the 
odour*  of  anything  (Exodus,  30,  38  ;  Amos,  5  2i)  ;  "smell,"  i.e.,  de- 
light in.  after  ,  .  .  Sight  — according  to  mere  external  appearances 
John,  7.  24;  8.  15  ;  James,  2.  1 :  ;  1  Samuel,  16.  7).  Herein  Messiah 
is  represented  a  just  Judge  and  Ruler  (Deuteronomy,  1.  16,  17).  re- 
prove—  decide,  as  the  parallelism  shows,  after  .  .  .  ears  —  by  mere 
plausible  hearsays,  but  by  the  true  merits  of  each  case  (John,  6.  64  ; 
Revelation,  2,  23).  4.  judge  — -  see  that  impartial  justice  is  done  them. 
reprove ~ decide.  But  Lowth,  "work  conviction  in."  "Judge" 
may  mean  here  "  rule,"  as  in  Psalm  67.  4.  Cf.  "  meek  .  .  .  earth  "  with 
Matthew,  5.  5,  and  Revelation,  1 1,  15.  earth  —  its  ungodly  inhabi- 
tants, answering  to  "  the  wicked  "  in  the  parallel,  and  in  antithesis  to 
the  ■*  poor  "  and  "  meek,"  viz.,  in  spirit,  the  humble  pious  (Matthew, 
5.  3),  It  is  at  the  same  time  implied  that  "  the  earth  "  will  be  extra- 
ordinarily  wicked  when  He  shall  come  to  judge  and  reign.  His  reign 
shall  therefore  be  ushered  in  with  judgments  on  the  apostates  (Psalm 
2.  9-12  ;  Luke,  18.  8  ;  Revelation,  2,  27).  rod  of  .  .  .  mouttl  —  con- 
demning sentences  which  proceed  from  His  mouth  against  the  wicked 
(Revelation,  1.  16;  2.  16;  19.  15,  21).  breath  Of  .  .  .  Bips— His 
judicial  decisions  (ch.  30.  28  ;  Job,  15.  30;  Revelation,  19.  20;  20. 
9-12).  He  as  the  Word  of  God  (Revelation,  19.  13-15)  comes  to 
strike  that  blow  which  shall  decide  His  claim  to  the  kingdom,  pre- 
viously usurped  by  Satan,  and  "the  beast"  to  whom  Satan  delegates 
his  power.  It  will  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  the  Gentile  dispensation, 
as  the  first  coming  was  to  the  Jews.  Cf.  a  type  of  the  "  rod"  (Num- 
bers, 17.  2-10).  5.  righteousness  .  .  .  girdle  —  (Revelation.  1.  13; 
19.  n).  The  antitypical  High  Priest  (Exodus,  28.  4).  The  girdle 
secures  firmly  the  rest  of  the  garment  (1  Peter,  1.  13).  So  "  truth  " 
gives  firm  consistency  to  the  whole  character  (Ephesians,  5.  14).  In 
ch.  59.  17  "righteousness"  is  His  breastplate.  6.  wolf  .  .  .  lamb  — 
Each  animal  is  coupled  with  that  one  which  is  its  natural  prey.  A  fit 
state  of  things  under  the  "  Prince  of  Peace"  (ch.  65.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
25  ;  Hosea,  2.  18).  These  may  be  figures  for  men  of  corresponding 
animal-like  characters  (Ezekiel,  22.  27;  38.  13;  Jeremiah,  5.  6;  13. 
23  ;  Matthew,  7.  15  ;  Luke,  10.  3).  Still  a  literal  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  animals  to  man  and  each  other,  restoring  the  state  in  Eden, 
is  a  more  likely  interpretation.  Cf.  Genesis,  2.  19,  20,  with  Psalm  8. 
b-8,  which  describes  the  restoration  to  man,  in  the  person  of  "  the  Son 
£>{  man,"  of  the  lost  dominion  over  the  animal  kingdom  of  which  he 
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had  been  designed  to  be  the  merciful  vicegerent  under  God,  for  the 
good  of  his  animal  subjects  (Romans,  8.  19-22).  7.  feed — viz.,  to- 
gether: taken  from  the  second  clause,  straw  —  no  longer  flesh  and 
blood.  8.  play  —  lit.,  delight  himself  in  sport.  cockatrice  —  a 
fabulous  serpent  supposed  to  be  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  cock.  The 
Hebrew  means  a  kind  of  adder,  more  venomous  than  the  asp:  Bochart 
supposes  the  basilisk  to  be  meant,  which  was  thought  to  poison  even 
with  its  breath.  9.  my  holy  mountain  —  Zion,  i.e.,  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  Messiah's  throne  is  put  for  the  whole  earth 
(Jeremiah,  3.  17).  sea — As  the  waters  find  their  way  into  every 
cavern  of  its  depths,  so  Christianity  shall  pervade  every  recess  of  the 
earth  (Habakkuk  2.  14).  As  v.  1-5  describes  the  personal  qualities  of 
Messiah,  and  v.  6-9  the  regenerating  effects  of  His  coming  on  creationy 
so  v.  10-16  the  results  of  it  in  the  restoration  of  His  people  the  Jews, 
and  the  conversion  through  them  of  the  Gentiles.  10.  root — rather, 
shoot  from  the  root  (cf.  Note,  v.  1  ;  ch.  53.  2  ;  Revelation,  5.  5  ;  22.  16). 
Stand  —  permanently  and  prominently,  as  a  banner  lifted  up  to  be 
the  rallying  point  of  an  army  or  people  (ch.  5.  26  ;  John,  12.  32). 
the  people — people,  answering  to  "Gentiles"  in  the  parallel  number. 
to  it  .  .  .  seek  —  diligently  (Job,  8.  5).  They  shall  give  in  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Divine  King  (ch.  2.  2  ;  60.  5;  Zechariah,  2.  11).. 
Horsley  translates,  "Of  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  enquire:"  viz.,  in  a, 
religious  sense,  resort  as  to  an  oracle  for  consultation  in  difficulties' 
(Zechariah,  14.  16).  Cf.  Romans,  15.  12,  which  quotes  this  passage, 
"  In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  rest —  resting-place  (ch.  60.  13; 
Psalm  132.  8,  14  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  7).  The  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  "  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  and  of  Jehovah."  So  the 
glorious  church  which  is  to  be  is  described  under  the  image  of  an 
oracle  to  which  all  nations  shall  resort,  and  which  shall  be  filled  with, 
the  visible  glory  of  God.  11.  set  .  .  .  hand  —  take  in  hand  the 
work,  the  Second  time  —  Therefore  the  coming  restoration  of  the 
Jews  is  to  be  distinct  from  that  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
yet  to  resemble  it.  The  first  restoration  was  literal,  therefore  sa 
shall  the  second  be  ;  the  latter,  however,  it  is  implied  here,  shall  be 
much  more  universal  than  the  former  (ch.  43  5-7  ;  49.  12,  17,  18; 
Ezekiel,  37.  21  ;  Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Amos,  9.  14,  15  ;  Micah,  4.  6,  7  ;  Zepha- 
niah,  3.  ro,  20;  Zechariah,  10.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  8).  Pathros — one 
of  the  three  divisions  of  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt.  Cush  —  either  Ethiopia, 
South  of  Egypt,  now  Abyssinia,  or  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  along; 
the  Red  Sea.  Elam  —  Persia,  especially  the  southern  part  of  it,  now 
called  Susiana.  Shinar  —  Babylonian  Mesopotamia,  the  plain  be- 
tween Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  in  it  Babel  was  begun  (Genesis,  lo_ 
1).  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Rawlinson  distinguishes  three 
periods:  1  The  Chaldean;  from  2300  B.  c.  to  1500,  in  which  falls 
Chedorlaomer  (Genesis,  14.),  called  in  the  cuneiform  characters  Ku- 
dur  of  Hur,  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  described  as  the  conqueror  of 
Syria.  The  seat  of  the  first  Chaldean  empire  was  in  the  south,  to- 
wards the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  2.  The  Assyrian, 
down  to  625  b.  c.  3.  The  Babylonian,  from  625  to  538  B.  c,  when 
Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Persian  Cyrus,  islands  of  .  .  .  sea  —  the 
far  western  regions  beyond  the  sea.      [Jerome.]      As  to  the  "  rem- 
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nant"  destined  by  God  to  survive  the  judgments  on  the  nation  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  46.  28).  12.  In  the  first  restoration  Judah  alone  was  re-/ 
stored,  with  perhaps  some  few  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  :  in  the  future 
restoration  both  are  expressly  specified  (Ezekiel,  37.  16-19  ;  Jeremiah, 
3.  18).  To  Israel  are  ascribed  the  "  outcasts"  (masculine)  ;  to  Judah 
the  "  dispersed  "  (feminine),  as  the  former  have  been  longer  and  more 
utterly  cast-aways  (though  not  finally)  than  the  latter  (John,  7.  52). 
The  masculine  and  feminine  conjoined  express  the  universality  of  the 
restoration.  13.  envy .  . .  of  Ephraim  ...  Judah  —  which  began  as  early 
as  the  time  (Judges,  8.  1  ;  12.  1,  etc).  Joshua  had  sprung  from,  and  re- 
sided among,  the  Ephraimites  (Numbers,  13.  9  ;  Joshua,  19.  50)  ;  the 
sanctuary  was  with  them  for  a  time  (Joshua,  18,  1).  The  jealousy  in- 
creased subsequently  (2  Samuel,  2.  8,  etc.  ;  19.  41  —  20.  2  ;  3.  10)  ; 
and  even  before  David  s  time  (1  Samuel,  II.  8  ;  15.  4),  they  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  national  name  Israel.  It  ended  in  dis- 
ruption (1  Kings,  11.  26,  etc.  ;  12.  ;  cf.  2  Kings,  14.  9;  Psalm  78. 
56-71).  adversaries  Of  Judah  —  rather,  •'  the  adversaries  from  Ju- 
dah ;  those  of  Judah  hostile  to  the  Ephraimites.  [Maurer.]  The 
parallelism  "  the  envy  of  Ephraim,"  viz.,  against  Judah,  requires  this, 
as  also  what  follows,  viz.,  "  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim  "  (Ezekiel, 
37.  15,  17,  19).  14.  With  united  forces  they  shall  subdue  their  foes 
(Amos,  9.  12).  fly  —  as  a  bird  of  prey  (Habakkuk,  1.  8).  upon  the 
shoulders  —  this  expresses  an  attack  made  unexpectedly  on  one  from 
behind.  The  image  is  the  more  apt,  as  the  Hebrew  for  shoulders  in 
Numbers,  34.  11,  is  used  also  of  a  maritime  coast.  They  shall  make 
a  sudden  victorious  descent  upon  their  borders,  South  West  of  Judea. 
them  of  the  East  —  Hebrew,  children  of  the  East,  the  Arabs,  who, 
always  hostile,  are  not  to  be  reduced  under  regular  government,  but 
are  only  to  be  despoiled  (Jeremiah,  49.  28,  29).  lay  .  .  .  hand  upon 
—  take  possession  of  (Daniel,  II.  42).  Edom  —  South  of  Judah, 
from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Red  sea.  Moab — East  of  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  Amnion  —  East  of  Judea,  north  of  Moab,  between  the 
Arnon  and  Jabbok.  15.  There  shall  be  a  second  exodus,  destined 
to  eclipse  even  the  former  one  from  Egypt  in  its  wonders.  So  the 
prophecies  elsewhere  (Psalm  68.  22  ;  Exodus,  14.  22  ;  Zechariah,  10. 
11).  The  same  deliverance  furnishes  the  imagery  by  which  the  return 
from  Babylon  is  described  (ch.  48.  20,  21).  destroy  —  lit.,  devote,  or 
doom,  i.e.,  dry  up  :  for  what  God  dooms  perishes  (Psalm  106.  9  ;  Na- 
hum,  1.  4).  tongue  Of  the  Egyptian  sea  —  the  Buborstic  branch  of 
the  Nile  [Vitringa]  ;  but  as  the  Nile  was  not  the  obstruction  to  the 
exodus,  it  is  rather  the  West  tongue  or  Heroopolite  fork  of  the  Red  sea. 
with  .  .  .  mighty  wind  —  such  as  the  "  strong  east  wind"  (Exodus, 
14.  21,  by  which  God  made  a  way  for  Israel  through  the  Red  sea. 
The  Hebrew  for  "  mighty  "  means  ienible.  Maurer.  translates,  "  With 
the  terror  of  His  anger,"  i.e.,  His  terrible  anger.  in  the  Seven 
Streams  —  rather,  "shall  smite,  it  {divide  it  by  smiting  into  seven 
(many)  streams,  so  as  to  be  easily  crossed."  [Lowth.]  So  Cyrus 
divided  the  river  Gyndes  which  retarded  his  march  against  Babylon, 
into  360  streams,  so  that  even  a  woman  could  cross  it  (Herodotus,  i. 
189).  "  The  river"  is  the  Euphrates,  the  obstruction  to  Israel's  return 
"  from  Assyria  "  (v.  16),  a  type  of  all  future  impediments   to  the  res- 
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toration  of  the  Jews,  dry  Shod  —  Hebrew,  in  shoes.  Even  in  sandals 
they  should-  be  able  to  pass  over  the  once  mighty  river  without  being 
wet  (Revelation,  16.  12).     16.  highway  —  clear  of  obstructions  (ch. 

iq.  23  ;  35.  8).    like  as  . . .  Israel  . . .  Egypt  — (ch.  51.  10,  11 ;  63. 

I2>  13). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  8-6.  Thanksgiving  Hymn  of  the  Restored  and  Con- 
verted Jews.  Just  as  Miriam,  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Red  sea 
(ch.  11.  16),  celebrated  it  with  an  ode  of  praise  (Exodus,  15.).  2. 
Lord  Jehovah  —  Hebrew,  Jahjehovah.  The  repetition  oi  the  name 
denotes  emphasis,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  God's  character. 
Strength  .  .  .  song  .  .  .  salvation  —  derived  from  Exodus,  15.  2  ; 
Psalm  118.  14.  The  idea  of  salvation  was  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  v.  3).  Hence  the  cry  "  Hosanna,"  Save, 
%ve  beseech  thee,  that  accompanied  Jesus'  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  that  day  (the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  (Matthew,  21.  9, 
cf.  with  Psalm  118.  25,  26):  the  earnest  of  the  perfected  "salvation" 
which  He  shall  bring  to  His  peeple  at  His  glorious  second  appear- 
ance  at  Jerusalem  (Hebrews,  9.  28).  "  He  shall  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation."1  Cf.  Revelation,  21.  3,  "  The  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men."  Cf.  Luke,  9.  33,  "  three  tabernacles  :  one 
for  thee,"  etc.,  (the  transfiguration  being  a  pledge  of  the  future  king- 
dom) (Psalm  118.  15  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16).  As  the  Jew  was  reminded 
by  the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  his  .wanderings  in  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  the  Jew-Gentile  church  to  come  shall  call  to  mind,  with 
thanksgiving,  the  various  past  ways  whereby  God  has  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  heavenly  "  city  of  habitation  "  (Psalm  107.  7).  3.  draw 
water  .  .  .  salvation  —  an  expressive  image  in  a  hot  country.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  the  Jews  used  to  bring  water 
in  a  golden  pitcher  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pour  it,  mingled 
with  wine,  on  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  with  great  rejoicing.  This  is 
the  allusion  in  Jesus'  words  on  "  the  last  day  of  the  feast  "  (John,  7. 
2,  37-39).  The  pouring  out  of  water  indicated  repentance  (1  Samuel, 
7.  6  ;  cf.,  as  to  the  Jews  repentance  hereafter,  Zechariah,  12.  10). 
There  shall  be  a  latter  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  like  the  former  one 
on  Pentecost  (Joel,  2.  23).  wells  —  not  mere  streams,  which  may  run 
dry,  but  ever-flowing  fountains  (John,  4.  14  ;  7.  38).  "  Out  of  his 
belly,  {i.e.,  in  and  from  himself)  —  living  water"  (ch.  41.  18  ;  Psalm 
S4.  6;  Zechaiiah,  13.  I;  Pevelation,  7.  17).  4.  make  mention  — 
Hebrew,  cause  it  to  be  remembered.  5.  Sing,  etc.  —  alluding  to  Exo- 
dus, 15.  21.  6.  inhabitant  Of  Zion  —  Hebrew,  inhabitress :  so 
*4  daughter  of  Zion,"  i.e.,  Zion  and  its  people,  in  the  midst  Of  thee 
—  of  Jerusalem  literally  (Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  48.  35  ;  Zepha- 
niah,  3. 1-5,  17  ;  Zechariah,  2.  10). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ver.   1-22.  Chap,    xiii.  — xxiii.    contain    Prophecies    as   to 
Foreign  Nations.  —  Chap,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xxvii.,  as  to  Babylon 
and  ASSYRIA.     The  predictions  as  to  foreign  nations  are  for  the  sake 
of  the  covenant  people,  to  preserve  them  from  despair,  or  reliance  on 
human  confederacies,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  God .    also    in 
order  to  extirpate  narrow-minded    nationality  :    God   is  Jehovah  to 
Israel,  not  for  Israel's  sake  alone,  but  that  He  may  be  thereby  Elohim 
to   the   nations.       These    prophecies  'are    in   their  right  chronologi- 
cal  place,  in    the    beginning    of    Hezekiah's   reign  ;     then   first  the 
nations   of  Western     Asia,  on    the    Tigris   and   Euphrates,  assumed 
a  most  menacing  aspect.      I.   burden  —  weighty  or  mournful  proph- 
ecy.     [Grotius.]       Otherwise,    simply,  the  prophetical   declaration* 
from   a    Hebrew   root   to  put  forth   with  the   voice  anything,    as    in 
Numbers,    23.    7.       [Maurer.J        of    Babylon  —  concerning   Baby- 
lon.   2.    Lift  .  .  .  banner— (ch.  5.  26;    n.   10).  the  high  moun- 
tain —  rather,  "  a  bare  (lit.,  bald,  i.e.,  without  trees)  mountain  ;"  from  it 
the  banner    could  be   seen  alar  off,  so  as  to  rally  together  the  reo- 
ples   against    Babylon,      unto   them— unto  the  Medes  (v.    17),  the 
assailants    of  Babylon.     It  is  remarkable  that  Isaiah  does  not  foieteh 
here  the  Jews'  captivity  in  Babylon,  but  presupposes  that  event,  and 
throws  himself  beyond,  predicting  another  event  still  more  future,  the 
overthrow  of  the  city  of  Israel's  oppressors.     It  was  now  174  years 
before  the  event.      shake  .  .  .  hands  —  beckon  with  the  hand  —  waive 
the  hand  to  direct  the  nations  to  march  against  Babylon,     nobtes  — 
Babylonian.      Rather,  in  a  bad  sense,  tyrants:  as  in  ch.  14.  5,  "  rulers  " 
in  parallelism    to   "the  wicked;"  and  Job,  21.  28.      [Maurer.]     3. 
Sanctified  ones  —  the  Median  and   Persian  soldiers  solemnly  set  apart 
by  me  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  not  imvardly  "sanctified  "  but 
designated  to  fulfill  God's  holy  purpose  (Jeremiah,  51.  27,  28  ;  Joel,  3. 
9.  II  :  where  the  Hebrew  for  prepare  war  is  sanctify  war),      for  mine 

anger  —  to  execute  it.    rejoice  in  my  highness  —  "Those  who  are 

made  to  triumph  for  my  honour.'  [Horsley.]  The  heathen  Medes 
could  not  be  said  to  "  rejoice  in  God's  highness."  Maurer  translates, 
"  My  haughtily  exulting  ones"  (Zephaniah,  3.  11);  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  Persians  (Herodotus,  i.  88).  They  rejoiced  in  their 
own  highness,  but  it  was  His  that  they  were  unconsciously  glorifying. 
4.  the  mountains  —  viz.,  which  separate  Media  and  Assyria,  and  on 
one  of  which  the  banner  to  rally  the  hosts  is  supposed  to  be  reared. 
tumultuous  noise  —  The  Babylonians  are  vividly  depicted  as  hearing 
some  unwonted  sound  like  the  din  of  a  host  :  they  try  to  distinguish 
the  sounds,  but  can  only  perceive  a  tumultuous  noise,  nations  — 
Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  composed  Cyrus'  army.  5.  They  — 
viz.,  "  Jehovah,"  and  the  armies  which  are  "  the  weapons  of  His 
indignation."  far  Country  —  Media  and  Persia,  stretching  to  the  far 
North  and  East,  end  of  heaven  —  the  far  East  (Psalm  19.  6).  destroy 
—  rather,  to  seize.  [Horsley.]  6.  day  of  the  Lord  —  day  of  His 
vengeance  on  Babylon  (ch.  2.  12).  Type  of  the  future  "  day  of 
wrath  "  (Revelation,  6.  17).      destruction  —  lit.,  a  devastating  tempest, 
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from  the  Almighty  —  not  from  mere  man;  therefore  irresistible. 
"Almighty,"  Hebrew,  Shaddai.  7.  faint  .  .  .  melt —  So  Jeremiah,  50. 
43 ;  cf.  Joshua,  7.  5.  Babylon  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  night  of 
Belshazzar's  impious  feast  (Daniel,  5.  30).  Hence  the  sudden  fainting 
and  melting  of  hearts.  8.  paUQS  —  The  Hebrew  means  a\so  a  messen- 
ger. Horsley,  therefore,  with  LXX.,  translates,  "  The  heralds  (who 
bring  word  of  the  unexpected  invasion)  are  terrified."  Maurer 
agrees  with  English  Version,  lit.,  "  they  shall  take  hold  of  pangs  and 

sorrows."    iyou.in  . . .  travailetn —  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  3).    amazed 

—  the  stupid,  bewildered  gaze  of  consternation,     faces  .  .  .  flames  — 
"  their  visages  have  the  livid  hue  of  flame  "  [Horsley]  :  with  anguish 
and  indignation.  9.  cruel  —  not  strictly,  but  unsparingly  just;  opposed 
to  mercy.     Also  answering  to  the  cruelty  (in  the  strict  sense)  of  Baby- 
lon towards  others  (ch.  14.  17),  now  about  to  be  visited  on  itself,    the 
land  —  "  the  earth."      [Horsley.]      The  language  from  v.  9  to  v.  13, 
can  only  primarily  and  partially  apply  to  Babylon  ;  fully  and  exhaust- 
ively,  the  judgments  to  come  hereafter,  on  the  whole  earth.    Cf.  v.  10, 
with  Matthew,   24.    29 ;  Revelation,   8.    12.      The   sins   of  Babylon, 
arrogancy  (v.  n  ;  ch.  14.  11  ;  47.  7,  8),  cruelty,  false  worship  (Jere- 
miah, 50.  38),  persecution  of  the  people  of  God  (ch.  47.  6),  are  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  antichristian  world  of  the  latter  days  (Daniel,  II. 
32-37  ;  Revelation,  17.  3,  6  ;  18.  6,  7,  9-14,  24).     10.  stars,  etc. — fig. 
for  anarchy,  distress,  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  (ch.  34.  4  ;  Joel,  2. 
10  ;  Ezekiel,  32.  7,  8  ;  Amos,  8.  9  ;  Revelation,  6.  12-14).    There  may 
be  a  literal  fulfillment  finally  shadowed  forth  under  this  imagery  (Rev- 
elation,  2r.   1).      constellations — Hebrew,  a  fool,  or  impious  one; 
applied  to  the  constellation  Orion,  who  was  represented  as  an  impious 
giant  (Nimrod,  deified,  the  founder  of  Babylon),  chained  to  the  sky. 
See  Note,  Job,  38.  31.      11.    world  — the  impious  of  the  world  (cf.  ch. 
11.  4).     arrogancy  —  Babylon's  besetting  sin  (Daniel,  4.  22,  30).    the 
terrible  —  rather,  tyrants.     [Horsley.]    12.   man  .  .  .  precious  — 
I  will  so  cut  off  Babylon's  defenders,  that  a  single  man  shall  be  as  rare 
and  precious  as  the  finest  gold.     13.  Image  for  mighty  revolutions 
(ch.  24.  19  ;  34.  3  ;  Habakkuk,  3.  6,  10  ;  Haggai,  2.  6,  7  ;  Revelation, 
20.11).     14.  it*—  Bablyon.     roe — gazelle;  the  most  timid  and  easily 
startled,     no  man  taken  up — sheep  defenceless,  without  a  shepherd 
(Zechariah,  13.  7).    Qiwy  man  .  .  .  to  tlUS  Oivn  people  —  the  "mingled 
peoples  "  of  foreign  lands  shall   flee  out  of  her  (Jeremiah,  5c.  16,  28, 
37;     5i.    9)-       15-     found— in    the    city,      joined  —  "intercepted." 
[Maurer.]     "  Every  one  that  has  withdrawn  himself?  viz.,  to  hide 
in  the  houses.     Gesenius.]     16.  (Psalm  137.  8,  9)0     17.  Medes  —  (ch. 
21.  2 ;  Jeremiah,   51.    11,   28).      At  that  time  they  were  subject  to 
Assyria  ;  subsequently  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  revolted  against  the 
effeminate  Sardanaplus,    king  of   Assyria,   destroyed    Nineveh,   and 
became  king  of  Media,  in  the  ninth  century  c.  c.     not  regard  silver 
—  in  vain  will  one  try  to  buy  his  life  from  them  for  a  ransom.     The 
heathen   Xenophon  (Cyrop.  5.  1,  10)  represents   Cyrus  as  attributing 
this  characteristic  to  the  Medes,  disregard  of  riches.     A  curious  con- 
firmation of  this  prophecy.     18.  bows  —  in  the  use  of  which  the  Per- 
sians were  particularly  skilled.       19.    glory  Of  kingdoms — (ch.   14. 
4  \  47  5  *,  Jeremiah,  51.  41).      beauty  of  .  .  .  excellency  —  Hebrew 
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the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldees  :  it  was  their  glory  and  boast. 
as  .  .  .  Gomorrah — as  utterly  (Jeremiah,  49.  18;  50.  40;  Amos,  4. 
11).  Taken  by  Cyrus,  by  clearing  out  the  canal  made  for  emptying 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  directing  the  river  into 
this  new  channel,  so  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  city  by  the  old  bed 

in  the  night.    20.  lit.,  fulfilled,    neither  . . .  Arabian  pitch  . . .  tent 

—  not  only  shall  it  not  be  a  permanent  residence,  but  not  even  a 
temporary  resting-place.  The  Arabs,  through  dread  of  evil  spirits,, 
and  believing  the  ghost  of  Nimrod  to  haunt  it,  will  not  pass  the  night 
there  (cf.  v.  21).  neither  .  .  .  Shepherds  —  the  region  was  once  most 
fertile  ;  but  owing  to  the  Euphrates  being  now  no  longer  kept  within 
its  former  channels,  it  has  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  unfit  for  flocks  ; 
and  on   the  wastes  of  its  ruins,  bricks  and  cement,  no  grass  grows.. 

21.  Wild  beasts  —  Hebrew,  tsiyim,  animals  cl  .veiling  in  arid  wastes. 
Wild  cats,  remarkable  for  their  howl.    [Bochart.]    doleful  creatures 

—  howling  beasts,  lit.,  "  howlings."  [MAURER.]  Owls —  rather* 
ostriches:  a  timorous  creature,  delighting  in  solitary  deserts,  and 
rnaking  a  hideous  noise.  [Bochart.]  satyrs  —  sylvan  demi-gods  — 
half-man,  half-goat  —  believed  by  the  Arabs  to  haunt  these  ruins; 
probably  animals  of  the  goat-ape  species.  [Vitringa.]  Devil  wor- 
shippers who  dance  amidst  the  ruins  on  a  certain  night.      [J.  Wolff.] 

22.  Wild  beasts  Of  the  islands—  rather,  jackals;  called  by  the  Arabs. 
sons  of  howling;  an  animal  standing  midway  between  a  fox  and  a 
wolf.  [Bochart  and  Maurer.]  cry  —  rather,  answer,  respond  to 
each  other,  as  wolves  do  at  night,  producing  a  most  dismal  effect.. 
dragons  —  serpents  of  various  species,  which  hiss  and  utter  dolorous 
sounds.  Fable  gave  them  wings,  because  they  stand  with  much  of  the 
body  elevated  and  then  dart  swiftly.  Maurer  understands  here 
another  species  of  jackals,  her  time  .  .  .  near  —  though  174  years, 
distant,  yet  "near"  to  Isaiah  who  is  supposed' to  be  speaking  to  the 
Jews  as  if  now  captives  in  Babylon  (ch.  14.  1,  2). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  1-3..  The  Certainty  of  Deliverance  from  Babylon. 
4-23.  The  Jews'  Triumphal  Song  thereat.  "It  moves  in 
lengthened  elegiac  measure  like  a  song  of  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
and  is  full  of  lofty  scorn."  [Herder.]  24-27.  Confirmation  of 
this  by  the  here-foretold  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
under  Sennacherib  ;  a  pledge  to  assure  the  captives  in  Babylon 
that  He  who,  with  such  case,  overthrew  the  Assyrian,  could  likewise 
effect  His  purpose  as  to  Babylon.  The  Babylonian  king,  the  subject 
of  this  prediction,  is  Belshazzar,  as  representative  of  the  kingdom 
(Daniel  5.).  1.  choose  —  set  His  choice  upon.  A  deliberate  predilec- 
tion. [Horsley.]  Their  restoration  is  grounded  on  their  election 
(see  Psalm  102.  13-22).  strangers  —  proselytes  (Esther,  8.  17  ,  Acts, 
2.  10  ;  17.  4,  17).  Tacitus,  a  heathen  {Hist.  5.  5),  attests  the  fact  of 
numbers  of  the  Gentiles  having  become  Jews  in  his  time.  A  earn- 
est of  the  future  effect  on  the  heathen  world  of  the  Jews'  spiritual 
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restoration  (ch.  60.  4,  5,  10  ;  Micah,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16  ;  Romans, 
11.  12).  2.  the  people  —  of  Babylon,  primarily.  Of  the  whole  Gen- 
tile world  ultimately  (ch.  49.  22  ;  66.  20;  60.  9).  their  place  —  Ju- 
dea  (Ezra  1.).  possess  —  receive  in  possession,  captives  —  not  by 
physical,  but  by  moral  might :  the  force  of  love,  and  regard  to  Is- 
rael's God  (ch.  60.  14).     3.  rest  —  (ch.  28.  12  ;  Ezekiel,  28.  25,  26). 

4-8.  A  Chorus  of  Jews  express  their  Joyful  Surprise  at 
Babylon's  Downfall  :  —  the  whole  earth  rejoices  :  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon taunt  him.  4.  proverb  —  The  Orientals,  having  few  books,  em- 
bodied their  thoughts  in  weighty,  figurative,  briefly  expressed  gnomes. 
Here  a  taunting  song  of  triumph  (Micah,  2.  4 ;  Habakkuk,  2.  6). 
the  king  —  the  ideal  representative  of  Babylon  ;  perhaps  Belshazzar, 
(Daniel,  5.).  The  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant,  golden  city 
—  rather,  the  exactress  of  gold.  [Maurer.]  But  the  old  translators 
read  differently  in  the  Hebrew,  oppression,  which  the  parallelism  fav- 
ours (cf.  ch.  3.  5).  5.  staff — not  the  sceptre  (Psalm  2.  9),  but  the 
staff  with  which  one  strikes  others,  as  he  is  speaking  of  more  tyrants 
than  one  (ch.  9.  4  ;  10.  24;  14.29).  [Maurer.]  rulers  —  tyrants, 
as  the  parallelism  "  the  wicked"  proves  (cf.  ch.  13.  2,  Note).  6.  peo- 
ple —  the  peoples  subjected  to  Babylon,  is  persecuted  —  the  He- 
brew is  rather  active,  "  which  persecuted  them,  without  any  to  hinder 
him.'  [Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  Horsley.]  7.  they  —  the  once  sub- 
ject nations  of  the  whole  earth.  Houbigant  places  the  stop  after 
"  fir  trees "  (v.  8),  "  The  very  fir  trees  break  forth,"  etc.  But  the 
parallelism  is  better  in  English  Version.  8.  the  fir  trees  —  now  left 
undisturbed.  Probably  a  kind  cf  evergreen,  rejoice  at  thee  — 
(Psalm  96.  12).  At  thy  fall  (Psalm  35.  19,  24).  no  feller  —  as  for- 
merly, when  thou  wast  in  power   ch.  10.  34  ;  37.  24). 

9-11.  The  scene  changes  from  earth  to  hell.  Hades  (the  Amenthes 
of  Egypt),  the  unseen  abode  of  the  departed  ;  some  of  its  tenants, 
once  mighty  monarchs,  are  represented  by  a  bold  personification  as 
rising  from  their  seats  in  astonishment  at  the  descent  among  them  of 
the  humbled 'king  of  Babylon.  This  proves,  in  opposition  to  War- 
burton,  Div.  Leg.,  that  the  belief  existed  among  the  Jews,  that  there 
was  a  Sheol  or  Hades,  in  which  the  "  Rephaim "  or  manes  of  the 
departed  abode.  9.  moved  —  put  into  agitation,  for  thee  —  i.e.,  at 
thee;  towards  thee;  explained  by  "to  meet  thee  at  any  coming." 
[Maurer.]  chief  ones — lit.,  goats:  so  rams,  leaders  of  the  flock: 
princes  (Zechariah,  10.  3).  The  idea  of  wickedness  on  a  gigantic  scale 
is  included  (Ezekiel,  34.  17  ;  Matthew,  25.  32,  33).  Magee  derives 
Rephaim  {English  Version,  "  the  dead  ")  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  re- 
solve  into  first  elements  :  so  the  deceased  (ch.  26.  14),  ghosts  (Proverbs, 
21.  16).  These  being  magnified  by  the  imagination  of  the  living  into 
gigantic  stature,  gave  their  name  to  giants  in  general  (Genesis,  6.  4  ; 
14.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  32.  18,  21).  "Rephaim,"  translated  in  LXX.,  giants 
(cf.  Note,  Job,  26.  5.  6).  Thence,  as  the  giant  Rephaim  of  Canaan 
were  notorious  even  in  that  guilty  land,  enormous  wickedness  became 
connected  with  the  term.  So  the  Rephaim  came  to  be  the  wicked 
spirits  in  Gehenna,  the  lower  of  the  two  portions  into  which  Sheol  is 
divided.  10.  They  taunt  him,  and  derive  from  his  calamity  consola- 
tion under  their  own  ^Ezekiel,  31.  16).     weak  —  as  a  shade  bereft  of 
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blood  and  life.  Rephaim,  "  the  dead,  "  may  come  from  a  Hebrew 
root,  meaning  similarly  feeble,  powerless.  The  speech  of  the  departed 
closes  with  next  verse,  n.  "Pomp"  music,  the  accompaniment  of 
Babylon's  former  feastings  (ch.  5.  12  ;  24.  8),  give  place  to  corruption 
and  the  stillness  of  the  grave  (Ezekiel,  32.  27).  worm  —  that  is  bred 
in  putridity,  worms  — properly,  those  from  which  the  crimson  dye  is 
obtained.  Appropriate  here  ;  instead  of  the  crimson  coverlet,  over 
thee  shall  be  "  worms."  Instead  of  the  gorgeous  couch,  "  under 
thee  "  shall  be  the  maggot. 

12-15.  The  yews  address  him  again  as  a  fallen  once-bright  star. 
The  language  is  so  framed  as  to  apply  to  the  Babylonian  king  prim- 
arily, and  at  the  same  time  to  shadow  forth  through  him,  the  great 
final  enemy,  the  man  of  sin,  antichrist,  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John  ;  he  alone  shall  fulfil  exhaustively  all  the  lineaments  here  given. 

12.  Lucifer  —  day  star.  A  title  truly  belonging  to  Christ  (Revelation, 
22.  16),  "  The  bright  and  morning  star,"  and  therefore  hereafter  to 
be  assumed  by  antichrist.  Gesenius,  however,  renders,  the  Hebrew 
here  as  in  Ezekiel,  21.  12;  Zechariah,  II.  2,  howl,  weaken — pros- 
trate: as  in  Exodus,  17. 13,  "  discomfit."  13.  above  . . .  God  —  In  Dan- 
iel, 8.  10,  "stars"  express  earthty  potentates.  "  The  stars  "  are  often 
also  used  to  express  heavenly  principalities  (Job,  38.  7).  mount  of 
Congregation  —  the  place  of  solemn  meeting  between  God  and  His 
people,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  Daniel,  II.  37,  and  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  4,  this  is  attributed  to  antichrist,  sides  Of .  .  .  north — viz., 
the  sides  of  Mount  Moriah  on  which  the  temple  was  built ;  north  of 
Mount  Zion  (Psalm  48.  2).  However,  the  parallelism  supports  the 
notion  that  the  Babylonian  king  expresses  himself  according  to  his 
own,  and  not  Jewish  opinions  (so  in  ch  10.  10),  thus,  "  mount  of  the 
congregation  "  will  mean  the  northern  mountain  (perhaps  in  Armenia) 
fabled  by  the  Babylonians  to  be  the  common  meeting-place  of  their  gods. 
**  Both  sides  "  imply  the  angle  in  which  the  sides  meet ;  and  so  the 
expression  comes  to  mean  "  the  extreme  parts  of  the  north."  So  the 
Hindus  place  the  Meru,  the  dwelling-place  of  their  gods,  in  the  north, 
in  the  Himmalayan  mountains.  Su  the  Greeks,  in  the  northern 
Olympus.  The  Persian  followers  of  Zoroaster  put  the  Al-bordsch  in 
the  Caucasus  North  of  them.  The  allusion  to  the  stars  harmonises 
with  this,  viz.,  those  near  the  North  Pole,  the  region  of  the  aurora 
borealis   (cf.  Note,  Job,  23.  9 ;  37.  22).     [Maurer,  LXX.,  Syriac] 

14.  Clouds  —  rather,  the  cloud,  singular.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reference 
to   the  cloud,   the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (ch.  4.  5  ;  Exodus, 

13.  21).  So  this  tallies  with  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4,  "above  all  that  is 
called  God  ;"  as  here  "  above  .  .  .  the  cloud ;"  and  as  the  shekinah- 
■cloud  was  connected  with  the  temple,  there  follows,  "  he  as  God  sittetrj 
in  the  temple  of  God,"  answering  to  "  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High  * 
here.  Moreover,  Revelation,  17.  4,  5,  represents  antichrist  as  seated 
in  Babylon  :  to  wrych  city,  literal  and  spiritual,  Isaiah  refers  here* 

15.  to  hell  —  to  Sheol  {v.  6),  thou  who  hast  said,  "  I  will  ascend  into. 
heaven"  (Matthew,  11.  23).  sides  of  the  pit  —  antithetical  to  the 
"sides  of  the  north"  (v.  13)  Thus  the  reference  to  the  sides  of  the 
sepulchre  round  which  the  dead  were  ranged  in  niches.  But  Maurer 
here,  as  in  v.  13,  translates,  "  the  extreme"  or  innermost  parts  of  the 
sepulchre }  as  in  Ezekiel,  32.  23  (cf.  1  Samuel,  24,  3). 
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16-20.  The  passers -bv  contemplate  with  astonishment  the  body  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  cast  out,  instead  of  lying  in  a  splendid  mausoleum, 
and  can  scarcely  believe  their  senses  that  it  is  he-  16.  narrowly  look  — 
to   be  certain    that    they  are  not    mistaken,      consider  —  "meditate 

upon.'    [Horsley.]    17.  opened  not . . .  house  - . .  prisoners  —  But 

Maurer,  as  Margin,  "  Did  not  let  his  captives  loose  homewards.'' 
18.  All  —  i.e..  This  is  the  usual  practice.  in  Qlory  —  in  a  rrand 
mausoleum,  house  —  i.e.,  sepzilchte,  as  in  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  :  "  grave  " 
{v.  19).  To  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  was  a  mark  of 
infamy  (ch.  34.  3;  Jeremiah.  22.   19;  1  Kings,  13.  22;  2  Chronicles, 

21.  20,  24.  25  ;  28.  27).  19.  cast  out  Of — not  that  he  had  lain  in 
the  grave  and  was  then  cast  out  of  it.  but  "  cast  out  without  a  grave," 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  by  thee  (  "  thy"  ).  branch  —  a  useless 
sucker  starting  up  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  cut  away  by  the  hus- 
bandman, raiment  Of  those  Slain  —  covered  with  gore,  and  regarded 
with  abhorrence  as  unclean  by  the  Jews.  Rather,  '"clothed  {i.e.,  cov- 
ered) with  the  slain,"  as  in  Job,  7.  5,  "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms 
and  clods  of  dust."  [Maurer.]  thrust  through — i.e.,  "the  slain 
who  have  been  thrust  through,"  etc.  stones  of  .  »  .  pit  —  whose 
bodies  are  buried  in  sepulchres  excavated  amidst  stones,  whereas  the 
king  of  Cabylon  is  an  unburied  "  carcase  trodden  under  foot."  20. 
not  .  .  .  joined  With  them  —  whereas  the  princes  slam  with  thee  shall 
be  buried,  thou  shalt  not.  thOU  .  .  .  destroyed  .  .  .  land —  Belshazzar 
(or  Naboned)  oppressed  his  land  with#wars  and  tyranny,  so  that  he 
was  much  hated  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  4.  6.  3  ;  7.  5,  32).  seed  .  .  . 
never  be  renowned  — rather,  "shall  not  be  named  for  ever;'  the 
Babylonian  dynasty  shall  end  with  Belshazzar ;  his  family  shall  not 
be  perpetuated.     [Horsley.] 

21-23.  God's  determination  to  destroy  Babylon.  21.  prepare,  Otc, 
—  charge  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  if  they  were  God's  conscious 
instruments,  his  children  —  Belshazzar's  (Exodus,  20.  5).  rise  — 
to  occupy  the  places  of  their  fathers,  fill  .  with  cities  —  Maurer 
translates,  "enemies; "as  the  Hebrew  means  in  1  Samuel,  28.  16; 
Psalm  139.  20  ;  viz.,  lest  they  inundate  the  world  with  their  armies." 
Vitringa  translates,  "  disturbers."  In  English  Version  the  meaning 
is,  "  lest  they  fill  the  land  with  such  cities  "  of  pride  as  Babylon  was. 

22.  against  them  —  the  family  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  name —  all 
the  male  representatives,  so  that  the  name  shall  become  extinct  (ch. 
56.  5  ;  Ruth,  4.  5).  remnant  — all  that  is  left  of  them.  The  dynasty 
shall  cease  (Daniel,  5  28,  31).  Cf.  as  to  Babylon  in  general,  Jeremiah, 
51.62.  23.  bittern  —  rather,  the  hedgehog.  [Maurer  and  Gesenius.J 
Strabo  (16.  1)  states  that  enormous  hedgehogs  were  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Euphrates,  pools  —  owing  to  Cyrus  turning  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates  over  the  country,     besom  —  sweep-net.  [Maurer.] 

I  Kings,  14.  10;  2  Kings,  21.  13). 

24-27.  A  Fragment  as  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
under  Sennacherib  :  this  would  comfort  the  Jews  when  captives  in 
Babylon,  being  a  pledge  that  God,  who  had  by  that  time  fulfilled  the 
promise  concerning  Sennacherib  (though  now  still  future),  would  also 
fulfill  His  promise  as  to  destroying  Babylon,  Judah's  enemy.  In  this 
v.  24,  the  Lord's  thought  (purpose)  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  Assyrians* 
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thoughts  (ch.  jo.  7,.  (See  ch.  46.  10,  11  ;  1  Samuel,  15.  29,  Malachi, 
3.6).    25.  That  —  iuy  purpose,  namely,  "that."    break    ..yoke  — 

(ch.  10.27).  my  mountains  —  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  on 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem  (ch.  10.  33,  34).     God  regarded  Judah 

as  peculiarly  His.    26.  This  is  . . .  purpose  . . .  whole  earth  —  a  hint 

that  the  prophecy  embraces  the  present  world  of  all  ages  in  its  scope, 
of  which  the  purpose  concerning  Babylon  and  Assyria,  the  then  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world-power,  is  but  a  part,  hand  .  .  stretched 
OUt  Upon  —  viz.,  in  punishment  (ch.  5    25),     27.  (Daniel,  4.  35). 

28-32.  Prophecy  against  Philistia  :  to  comfort  the  Jews  lest 
they  should  fear  that  people  ;  not  in  order  to  call  the  Philistines  to 
repentance  ;  since  the  prophecy  was  probably  never  circulated  among 
them.  They  had  been  subdued  by  Uzziah  or  Azariah  (2  Chronicles, 
26.  6)  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  28.  18),  they  took  sev- 
eral towns  in  South  Judea.  Now  Isaiah  denounces  their  final  subju- 
gation by  Hezekiah.  28  In  .  .  .  year  .  .  .  Ahaz  die  —  726  B.  c.  Prob- 
ably it  was  in  this  year  that  the  Philistines  threw  off  the  yoke  put  on 
them  by  Uzziah.  29.  Palestina  —  lit.,  The  land  of  sojourners,  rod 
.  .  .  broken  —  the  yoke  imposed  by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6)  was 
thrown  off  under  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  28.  18).  serpent's  root  —  the 
stock  of  Jesse  (ch.  II,  1).  Uzziah  was  doubtless  regarded  by  the 
Philistines  as  a  biting  "  serpent."  But  though  the  effects  of  his  bite 
have  been  got  rid  of,  a  more  deadly  viper,  or  "  cockatrice  "  {lit.,  viper's 
offspring,  as  Philistia  would  regard  him),  viz.,  Hezekiah  awaits  you  (2 
Kings,  18.  8).  30.  first-born  Of  .  .  .  poor  —  Hebraism,  for  the  most 
abject  poor;  the  first-born  being  the  foremost  of  the  family.  So  "  first- 
born of  death  "  (Job,  18.  13),  for  the  most  fatal  death.  The  Jews, 
heretofore  exposed  to  Philistine  invasions  and  alarms,  shall  be  in 
safety.  Cf.  Psalm  72.  4,  "  Children  of  the  needy,"  expressing  those 
"  needy  in  condition"  feed — image  from  a  flock  feeding  in  safety. 
root — radical  destruction.  He  shall  Slay — Jehovah  shall  The 
change  of  person,  He  after  /,  is  a  common  Hebraism.  31  gate  — 
i.e.,  ye  who  throng  the  gate ;  the  chief  place  of  concourse  in  a  city. 
from  .  .  .  north  —  Judea,  North  and  East  of  Palestine,  smoke  — 
from  the  signal  fire,  whereby  a  hostile  army  was  called  together  (the 
Jews'  signal  fire' is  meant  here,  the  "  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,"  Exodus, 
13.  21 ;  Nehemiah,  9.  19) ;  or  else  from  the  region  devastated  by  fire. 
[Maurer.]  Gesenius  less  probably  refers  it  to  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  invading  army,  none  .  .  .  alone  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  appointed 
times  —  rather,  "  There  shall  not  be  a  straggler  among  his  (the  ene- 
my's) levies  "  The  Jewish  host  shall  advance  on  Palestine  in  close 
array  ;  none  shall  fall  back  or  lag  from  weariness  (ch.  5  26,  27). 
[Lowth.]  Maurer  thinks  the  Hebrew  will  not.  bear  the  rendering 
levies  or  armies.  He  translates,  "  There  is  not  one  (of  the  Philistine 
watch-guards)  who  will  remain  alone  (exposed  to  the  enemy)  at  his 
post"  through  fright.  On  "  alone,"  cf.  Psalm  102.  7  ;  Hosea,  8.  9. 
32.  messengers  Of  the  nation  —  When  messengers  come  from  Philis- 
tia to  enquire  as  to  the  state  of  Judea,  the  reply  shall  be,  that  the 
Lo:5  etc.  (Psalm  87.  1,  5  ;  102.  i6)3    poor  —  (Zephaniah,  3.  12). 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-9.  Chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  form  one  Proi  hecy  on  ivIoab. 
Lowth  thinks  it  was  delivered  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
and  fulfilled  in  the  fourth,  when  Shalmaneser  on  his  way  to  invade 
Israel,  may  have  seized  on  the  strongholds  of  Moab.  Moab  probably 
had  made  common  cause  with  Israel  and  Syria,  in  a  league  against 
Assyria.  Hence  it  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Assyria.  Jeremiah  has 
introduced  much  of  this  prophecy  into  his  48th  chapter.     1.  Because 

—  rather,   Surely:  lit.  (I  affirm),  that.     [Maurer]     night  —  the  time 
best  suited  for  an  hostile  incursion  (ch.  21   4:  Jeremiah.  39  4).     Ar 

—  meaning  in  Hebrew,  The  city;  the  metropolis  of  Moab,  on  the 
South  of  the  river  Arnon.  Kir  —  lit..  A  citadel,  not  far  from  Ar, 
towards  the  South.  He — Moab  personified.  Bajitll  —  rather,  "to 
the  temple"  [Maurer]  :  answering  to  the  "sanctuary"  (ch.  16.  12), 
in  a  similar  context,  to  Dibon  —  rather,  as  Dibon  was  in  a.  plain 
North  of  the  Arnon,  "  Dibon  (is  gone  up)  to  the  high  places,"  the 
usual  places  of  sacrifice  in  the  East.  Same  town  as  Dimon  (v.  9).  to 
weep  —  at  the  sudden  calamity,  over  Nebo —  rather.  "  in  Nebo  ;  "  not 
on  account  of  Nebo  (cf.  v.  3).  [Maurer.]  The  town  of  Nebo  was 
adjacent  to  the  mountain,  not  far  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead 
sea.  There  it  was  that  Chemosh,  the  idol  of  Moab,  was  worshipped 
(cf.  Deuteronomy,  34.  1).  Medeba — South  of  Heshbon,  on  a  hill 
East  of  Jordan  baldness  .  .  .  beard  CUt  Off —  The  Orientals  regarded 
the  beard  with  peculiar  veneration  To  cut  one's  beard  off  is  the 
greatest  mark  of  sorrow  and  mortification  (cf.  Jeremiah,  48.  37).  3. 
tops  of  ..houses  —  flat;  places  of  resort  for  prayer,  etc.,  in  the 
East  (Acts,  10.  9).  weeping  abundantly  —  "melting  away  in  tears." 
Horsley  prefers  "  descending  to  weep."  Thus  there  is  a  "  parallelism 
by  alternate  construction  "  [Lowth]:  or  chiasmus.  "  howl "  refers  to 
"  tops  of  houses."  "  Descending  to  weep  "  to  "  streets  "  or  squares, 
whither  they  descend  from  the  house  tops.  4.  Heshbon —  an  Amorite 
city,  twenty  miles  east  of  Jordan  ;  taken  by  Moab  after  the  carrying 
away  of  Israel  (cf.  Jeremiah,  48.).  Eiealeh  —  near  Heshbon,  in  Reuben. 
JahaZ — East  of  Jordan,  in  Reuben.  Near  it  Moses  defeated  Sihon. 
therefore  —  because  of  the  sudden  "overthrow  of  their  cities.  Even 
the  armed  men,  instead  of  fighting  in  defence  of  their  land,  shall  join 
in  the  general  cry.  life,  etc. — rather,  "  his  soul  is  grieved"  (1 
Samuel,  1.  8).  [Maurer.]  5  My — The  prophet  himself  is  moved 
with  pity  for  Moab.  Ministers,  in  denouncing  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sinners,  should  do  it  with  tender  sorrow,  not  with  exultation. 
fugitives  —  fleeing  from  Moab,  wander  as  far  as  to  Zoar,  on  the  ex- 
treme boundary  South  of  the  Dead  sea.  Horsley  translates,  her  no- 
bility, or  "  rulers"  (Hosea,  4.  18).  heifer,  etc. — i.e.,  raising  their 
voices,  "like  a  heifer"  (cf.  Jeremiah,  48.  34,  36).  The  expression 
"  three  years  old  "  implies  one  at  its  full  vigour  (Genesis,  15.  9),  as 
yet  not  brought  under  the  yoke  ;  as  Moab  heretofore  unsubdued,  but 
now  about  to  be  broken.  So  Jeremiah,  31.  18;  Hosea,  4.  16. 
Maurer  translates  "  Eglath  (in  English  Version,  M  a  heifer")  Shelis- 
hijah  "  (*>.,  the  third,  to  distinguish  it  from   two  others  of  the  same 
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name),  by  the  mounting  up — up  the  ascent.  Luhith — a  mountain 
in  Moab.  Horonaim  —  a  town  of  Moab  not  far  fromZoar  (Jeremiah 
48  5).  It  means  the  tzao  poles,  being  near  caves  cry  Of  destruction 
—  a  cry  appropriate  to  the  destruction  which  visits  their  country.  6. 
For — The  cause  of  their  flight  southwards  (2  Kings,  3.  iq  25)  for 
the  northern  regions  and  even  the  city  Nimrim  (the  very  name  of 
which  means  limpid  waters  in  Gilead  near  Jordan,  are  without  water 
or  herbage.  7.  Therefore  —  Because  of  the  devastation  of  the  land. 
abundance —  tit.,  that  which  is  over  and  above  the  necessaries  of  life 
[brook  of  .  .  willows  —  The  fugitives  flee  from  Nimrim.  where  the 
waters  have  failed,  to  places  better  watered.  Margin  has  z  alley  oj 
Arabians,  i.e.,  to  the  valley  on  the  boundary  between  them  and  Arabia 
Petrea ;  now  Wady-el  Arabah.  Arabia  means  a  desert.  9.  Eglaim 
(Ezekiel,  47.  10),  En-eglaim.  Not  the  Agalum  of  Eusebius,  eight 
miles  from  Areopolis  towards  the  South :  the  context  requires  a  town 
on  the  very  borders  of  Moab  or  beyond  them.  Beerelim —  lit..  The 
well  of  the  princes  :  (so  Numbers,  21  16-18).  Beyond  the  East  bor- 
ders of  Moab.  9.  Dimon  —  Same  as  Dibon  (v.  2).  Its  waters  are 
the  Arnon.  full  of  blood  —  the  slain  of  Moab  shall  be  so  many. 
bring  more — fresh  calamities,  viz.,  the  "lions"  afterwards  men- 
tioned (2  Kings,  17.  25  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  6  ;  15.  3).  Vitringa  under- 
stands Nebuchadnezzar  as  meant  by  "  the  lion  ;"  but  it  is  phaal, 
14  lions."  The  "  more,"  or  in  Hebrew,  additions,  he  explains  of  the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  waters  of  Dimon  by  the  streams  of  blood  of  the  slain. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-14.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  as  to  Moab.  i. 
lamb  —  Advice  of  the  prophet  to  the  Moabites  who  had  fled  south- 
wards to  Idumea,  to  send  to  the  king  of  Judah  the  tribute  of  lambs, 
which  they  had  formerly  paid  to  Israel,  but  which  they  had  given  up 
(2  Kings,  3.  4,  5),  David  probably  imposed  this  tribute  before  the 
severance  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Samuel,  8.  2).  Therefore  Moab  is 
recommended  to  gain  the  favour  and  protection  of  Judah,  by  paying 
it  to  the  Jewrsh  king.  Type  of  the  need  of  submitting  to  Messiah 
(Psalm  2.  10-12;  Romans,  12.  i).  from  Se!a  to — rather,  "from 
Petra  throiigh  {lit.,  towards)  the  wilderness."  [Maurer]  Sela  means 
"  a  rock,"  Petra  in  Greek  ;  the  capital  of  Idumea  and  Arabia  Petrea: 
the  dwellings  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  country  around 
was  a  vast  common  ("  wilderness  ")  or  open  pasturage  to  which  the 
Moabites  had  fled  on  the  invasion  from  the  West  (ch.  15.  7).  ruler 
Of  the  land  — vid.,  of  Idumea,  i.e.,  the  king  of  Judah  :  Amaziah  had 
become  master  of  Idumea  and  Selah  (2  Kings,  14.  7).  2.  cast  out  of 
.  .  .  nest  —  rather,  "  as  a  brood  cast  out,"  (in  apposition  with  a  "  wan- 
dering bird,"  or  rather,  wandering  birds)  viz.,  a  brood  just  fledged  and 
expelled  from  the  nest  in  which  they  were  hatched.  [Horsley.]  Cf. 
ch.  10.  14;  Deuteronomy,  32.  II.  daughters  Of  Moab  —  i.e.,  the  in- 
habitants  of  Moab.  So  2  Kings,  iq.  21  ;  Psalm  48.  II  ;  Jeremiah, 
46.  11;  Lamentations,  4.  22.  [Maurer.]  at  the  fords  —  trying  to 
cross  the  boundary  river  of  Moab,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  the  land. 
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Ewald  and  Maurer  make  "  fords  ''  a  poetical  expression  for  "  the 
dwellers  on  Arnon,"  answering  to  the  parallel  clause  of  the  same  sense, 
11  daughters  of  Moab."  3-5.  Gesenius,  Maurer,  etc.,  regard  these 
verses  as  an  address  of  the  fugitive  Moabites  to  the  Jews  for  protec- 
tion ;  they  translate  v.  4,  "  Let  mine  outcasts  of  Moab  dwell  with  thee, 
Judah  ;"  the  protection  will  be  refused  by  the  Jews,  for  the  pride  of 
Moab  (v.  6).  Vitringa  makes  it  an  additional  advice  to  Moab,  be- 
sides paying  a  tribute.  Give  shelter  to  the  Jewish  outcasts  who  take 
refuge  in  thy  land  (v.  3,  4) :  so  *'  mercy"  will  be  shown  thee  in  turn 
by  whatever  king  sits  on  the  "  throne  "  of  V  David  "  (v.  5).  Isaiah 
foresees  that  Moab  will  be  too  proud  to  pay  the  tribute,  or  conciliate 
Judah  by  sheltering  its  outcasts  {v.  6)  :  therefore  judgment  shall  be 
executed.  However,  as  Moab  just  before  is  represented  as  itself  an 
outcast  in  Idumea,  it  seems  incongruous  that  it  should  be  called  on  to 
shelter  Jewish  outcasts.  So  that  it  seems  rather  to  foretell  the  ruined 
state  of  Moab  when  its  people  should  beg  the   Jews  for  shelter,  but  be 

refused  for  their  pride,    make     .  .  shadow  as     .  .  night  ...  in 

.  .  noon-day  —  emblem  of  a  thick  shelter  from  the  glaring  noon- 
day heat  (ch.  4.  6  ;  25.  4  ;  32.  2).     bewray  .  .  .  wandereth  — betray 

not  the  fugitive  to  his  pursuer.     4.  Rather,  "  Let  the  outcasts  of  Moab 

dwell  with  thee "  (Judah).    [Horsley.]    4.  for  the  extortioner,  etc. 

—  The  Assyrian  oppressor  probably,  is  at  an  end  —  By  the  time  that 
Moab  begs  Judah  for  shelter,  Judah  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  afford 
it,  for  the  Assyrian  oppressor  shall  have  been  "  consumed  out  of  the 
land."  5.  If  Judah  shelters  the  suppliant  Moab,  allowing  him  to  re- 
main in    Idumea,  a   blessing   will    redound    to   Judah  itself  and  its 

"throne."    truth  .  .  .  judgment  .  .  .  righteousness — language  so 

divinely  framed  as  to  apply  to  "  the  latter  days"  under  King  Mes- 
siah, when  "  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  "  (Psalm 
72.  2  ;  96.  13 ;  68.  9 ;  Jeremiah,  48.  47 ;  Romans,  II.  12).  hasting 
— prompt  in  executing,  6.  We  —  Jews.  We  reject  Moab's  supplica- 
tion for  his  pride,  lies  —  false  boasts,  not  be  SO  —  rather,  not  right : 
shall  prove  vain  (ch.  25.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  29,  30  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  8). 
"  It  shall  not  be  so  :  his  lies  shall  not  so  affect  it."  7.  Therefore  — 
all  hope  of  being  allowed  shelter  by  the  Jews  being  cut  off.  founda- 
tions —  i.e.,  ruins  ;  because,  when  houses  are  pulled  down,  the  4l  foun- 
dations "  alone  are  left  (ch.  58.  12).  Jeremiah,  in  the  parallel  place 
(Jeremiah,  48.  31),  renders  it  "men,"  who  are  the  moral  foundations 
or  stay  of  a  city.  Kir-hareseth  —  lit.,  A  citadel  of  brick,  surely  they 
are  Stricken — rather,  joined  with  "mourn:"  "Ye  shall  mourn,  ut- 
terly stricken."  [Maurer  and  Horsley]  8.  fields  —  vine  fields 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  32).  vine  of  Sibmah  —  near  Heshbon  ;  viz..  lan- 
guishes, lords  of  .  heathen  —  the  heathen  princes,  the  Assyrians, 
etc.,  who  invaded  Moab,  destroyed  his  vines.  So  Jeremiah  in  the 
parallel  place  (Jeremiah,  48.  32,  33).  Maurer  thinks  the  following 
words  require  rather  the  rendering,  "  Its  (the  vine  of  Sibmah)  shoots 
(the  wines  got  from  them)  overpowered  (by  its  generous  flavour  and 
potency)  the  lords  of  the  nations"  (Genesis,  49.  II,  12,  22).  come 
.  .  .  Jazer  —  They  (the  vine-shoots)  reached  even  to  Jazer,  fifteen 
miles  from  Heshbon.  wandered  —  They  overran  in  wild  luxuriance 
the   wilderness   of   Arabia,    encompassing    Moab.        the  Sea  —  the 
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Dead  sea :  or  else  some  lake  near  Jazer  now  dry :  in  Jeremiah, 
48.  32,  called  the  sea  of  Jazer:  but  see  note  there  (Psalm  80. 
8-1 1).  9.  I  —  will  bewail  for  its  desolation,  though  I  belong  to 
another  nation  {Note,  ch.  16.  5).  with  .  .  .  weeping  of  Jazer — as 
Jazer  weeps,  shouting  for  ...  fallen — rather,  "Upon  thy  summer 
fruits  and  upon  thy  luxuriant  vines  the  shouting  {the  battle  shout,  in- 
stead of  the.  joyous  shout  of  the  grape  gatherers,  usual  at  the  vintage) 
is  fallen"  {v.  10;  Jeremiah,  25.  30;  51.  14).  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Jeremiah,  48.  32).  the  words  substantially  express  the  same  sense, 
"  The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  thy  summer  fruits."  10.  gladness —  such 
as  is  felt  in  gathering  a  rich  harvest.  There  shall  be  no  harvest  or 
vintage  owing  to  the  desolation  ;  therefore  no  "gladness."  11.  bow- 
els  —  in  Scripture  the  seat  of  yearning  compassion.  It  means  the 
inward  seat  of  emotion,  the  heart,  etc.  (ch.  63.  15  ;  cf.  ch.  15.  5  ;  Jere- 
miah, 48,  36).  sound  .  .  .  harp  —  as  its  strings  vibrate  when  beaten 
-with  the  plectrum  or  hand.  12.  when  it  is  seen  that  —  rather, 
"  When  Moab  shall  have  appeared  (before  his  gods .  cf.  Exodus,  23. 
15),  when  he  is  weary  {i.e.,  when  he  shall  have  fatigued  himself  with 
observing  burdensome  rites  ;  1  Kings,  18.  26,  etc.),  on  the  high  place 
(cf.  ch.  15.  2),  and  shall  come  to  his  sanctuary  (of  the  idol  Chemosh 
on  mount  Nebo)  to  pray,  he  shall  not  prevail :"  he  shall  effect  nothing 
by  his  prayers.  [Maurer,]  13.  since  that  time  —  rather,  "  respect- 
ing that  time."  [Horsley.]  Barnes  translates  it  "formerly,"  in 
contrast  to  "  but  nozv  "  {v.  14) :  heretofore  former  prophecies  (Exo- 
dus, 15.  15  ;  Numbers,  21.  29)  have  been  given  as  to  Moab,  of  which 
Isaiah  has  given  the  substance  :  but  now  a  definite  and  steady  time 
also  is  fixed.  14.  three  years  .  .  .  hireling  —  Just  as  a  hireling  has 
his  fixed  term  of  engagement  which  neither  he  nor  his  master  will 
allow  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  :  so  the  limit  within  which  Moab 
is  to  fall  is  unalterably  fixed  (ch.  21.  16).  Fulfilled  about  the  time 
when  the  Assyrian  led  Israel  into  captivity.  The  ruins  of  Elealeh, 
Heshbon,  Medeba,  Dibon,  etc.,  still  exist  to  confirm  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  accurate  particularly  of  specification  of  the  places 
3000  years  ago,  confirmed  by  modern  research,  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  Ml.  Prophecy  concerning  Damascus  and  its  Ally,  Sa^ 
Maria,  i.e.,  Syria  and  Israel,  which  had  leagued  together  (ch.  7.  and 
8.).  Already,  Tiglath-pileser  had  carried  away  the  people  of  Damas- 
cus  to  Kir,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings,  16.  9) ;  but  now  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  a  farther  overthrow  is  foretold  (Jeremiah,  49.  23  ; 
Zechariah,  9.  1).  Also,  Shalmaneser  carried  away  Israel  from  Samaria 
to  Assyria  (2  Kings,  17.  6  ;  18.  10,  n),  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah 
of  Judah  (the  ninth  year  of  Hosea  of  Israel).  This  prophecy  was, 
doubtless,  given  previously  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah,  when  the 
foreign  nations  came  into  nearer  collision  with  Judah,  owing  to  the 
threatening  aspect  of  Assyria.     Damascus  —  put  before  Israel  (Eph, 
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raim,  v  3),  which  is  chiefly  referred  to  in  what  follows .  because  it 
was  the  prevailing  power  in  the  league :  with  it  Ephraim  either  stood 
or  fell  (ch  7.),  2.  cities  of  Aroer-r- *.<?.,  the  cities  round  about 
Aroer,  and  under  its  jurisdiction.  [Gesenius.]  So  "  cities  with  their 
Tallages''  (Joshua,  15  44);  "  Heshbon  and  all  her  cities"  (Joshua, 
13.  17)  Aroer  was  near  Rabbah-Ammon,  at  the  river  of  Gad,  an 
arm  of  the  Jabbok  (2  Samuel,  24.  5),  founded  by  the  Gadites  (Num- 
bers, 32  34)     for  flocks  — ch.  5.  17)-     3-  fortress  .  .  .  cease  — 

the  strongholds  shall  be  pulled  down  {Samaria  especially  ;  Hosea,  10. 
14;  Micah,  1  6;  Habakkuk,  1.  10).  remnant  of  Syria— all  that 
was  left  after  the  overthrow  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings,  16.  9)  as 
the  glory  Of  .  Israel  —  they  shall  meet  with  the  same  fate  as 
Israel,  their  ally.  4.  glory  Of  Jacob  —  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim  and 
all  that  they  rely  on  (Hosea,  12.  2  ;    Micah,  1.  5).      fatness  lean 

—  (Note,  ch.  10.  16).  5.  harvestman,  etc.  —  The  inhabitants  and 
wealth  of  Israel  shall  be  swept  away,  and  but  few  left  behind,  just  as 
the  husbandman  gathers  the  corn  and  the  fruit,  and  leaves  only  a  few 
gleaning  ears  and  grapes  (2  Kings,  18  9-1 1)  with  his  arm  —  he  col- 
lecteth  the  standing  grain  with  one  arm,  so  that  he  can  cut  it  with  the 
sickle  in  the  other  hand  Rephaim  —  a  fertile  plain  at  the  South  West 
of  Jerusalem  towards  Bethlehem  and  the  country  of  the  Philistines 

(2  Samuel,  5.  18-22)  6  in  it  —  i.e.,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  two  Or 
three  ...  in  the  top  —  A  few  poor  inhabitants  shall  be  left  in  Israel, 
jike  the  two  or  three  olive  berries  left  on  the  topmost  boughs,  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  taking  the  trouble  to  try  to  reach.  7.  look  to  his 
maker  —  instead  of  trusting  in  their  fortresses  (v.  3  ;  Micah,  7.  7). 
8.  groves  —  A  symbolical  tree  is  often  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
representing  the  hosts  of  heaven  (Saba)  answering  to  Asteroth  or 
Astarte,  the  queen  of  heaven,  as  Baal  or  Bel  is  the  king.  Hence  the 
expression,  "  image  of  the  grove,"  is  explained  (2  Kings,  21.  7). 
images  — lit.,  images  to  the  sun,  i.e.,  to  Baal  who  answers  to  the  sun, 
as  Astarte  to  the  hosts  of  heaven  (2  Kings,  23.  5  ;  Job,  31.  26).  9. 
forsaken  bough  —  rather,  "  the  leavings  of  woods,"  what  the  axeman 
leaves  when  he  cuts  down  the  grove  (cf.  v.  6).  which  they  left  be- 
cause Of —  rather,  "  which  (the  enemies)  shall  leave  for  the  children 
of  Israel ;"  lit.,  shall  leave  (in  departing)  from  before  the  face  of  the 
•children  of  Israel."  [Maurer.]  But  a  few  cities  out  of  many  shall 
be  left  to  Israel,  by  the  purpose  of  God,  executed  by  the  Assyrian. 

10.  forgotten  .  .  .God  of .  .  .  salvation  .  .  .  rock  —  (Deuteronomy. 

32.  15,  18)  plants  —  rather,  nursery-grounds,  pleasure-grounds. 
[Maurer.]  set  in — rather,  "set  them,"  (the  pleasure-grounds. 
Strange  Slips — cuttings  of  plants  from  far,  and,  therefore,  valuable. 

11.  In  the  day  .  .  ..  thy  plant  —  rather,  "  In  the  day  of  thy  planting:' 
[Horsley]  shait  .  .  make  .  .  .  grow  —  Maurer  translates, 
V  Thou  didst  fence  it,"  viz.,  the  pleasure-ground.  The  parallel  clause, 
**  Make  .  .  flourish,"  favours  English  Version,  As  soon  as  thou 
plantest  it  grows,  in  the  morning — i.e.,  immediately  after  :  so  in 
Psalm  90.  14,  the  Hebretu,  "  in  the  morning,"  is  translated,  early,     but 

-  .  .  Shall  be  a  heap  —  rather,  •*  but  (promising  as  was  the  prospect) 
the  harvest  is  gone!'  [Horsley.J  in  .  .  .  day  of  grief — rather, 
"  in  the  day  of  (expected)  possession.'1     [Maurer.]      "  In  the  day  of 
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inundation:'  [Horsley.]  of  desperate  SOrrOW  —  rather, '■  And  the 
sorrow  shall  be  desperate  or  irremediable."  In  English  Version  heap 
and  sorrow  may  be  taken  together  by  Hendiad,  "  The  heap  of  the 
harvest  shall  be  desperate  sorrow."     [Rosenmuller.] 

Chap.  xvii.  12  —  xviii.  7.  Sudden  Destruction  of  a  Great 
Army  in  Judea  {viz.,  that  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib),  and  An- 
nouncement of  the  Event  to  the  Ethiopian  Ambassadors  The 
connection  of  this  fragment  with  what  precedes  is  r  notwithstanding 
the  calamities  coming  on  Israel,  the  people  of  God  shall  not  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  (ch.  6.  12,  13),  the  Assyrian  spoilers  shall  perish  (ch. 
17  13,  14).  12.  Woe  .  .  .  multitude— rather,  "Ho!  (Hark!)  a 
noise  of,"  etc.  The  prophet  in  vis'on  perceives  the  vast  &i*d  mixed 
Assyrian  hosts  {Hebrew,  "  many  peoples,"  see  note,  ch.  5.  26)  .  on  the 
hills  of  Judah  (so  "  mountains,"  v.  13)  ;  but  at  the  "  rebuke  *  of  God 
they  shall  "  flee  as  chaff."  to  the  rushing  .  .  .  that  make — rather, 
"  the  roaring  .  .  .  roareth  "  (cf.  ch.  8  7  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  23).  13.  shall 
.  .  .  Shall  —  rather,  "  God  rebuketh  (Psalm  9.  5)  them,  and  they  flee  — 
are  chased'"  the  event  is  set  before  the  eyes  as  actually  present,  not 
future.  Chaff  Of  .  .  mountains  —  threshing  floors  in  the  East  are 
in  the  open  air  on  elevated  places,  so  as  to  catch  (he  wind  which  sep- 
arates the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Psalm  88.   13  ,  Hosea,  13  3)     rolling 

thing  —  anything  that  rolls ;  stubble.    14.  evenings  .  before  morning 

—  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  destruction  "before'  morning"  of  the 
vast  host  that  "  at  evening-tide  "  was  such  a  terror  ("  trouble  ")  to 
Judah;  on  the  phrase  see  Psalm  90.  6  ;  30.  5,  he  is  not  —  viz.,  the 
enemy.  US —  the  Jews.  A  general  declaration  of  the  doom  that 
awaits  the  foes  of  God's  people  (ch.  54.  17, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Isaiah  announces  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  hosts,  and  desires 
the  Ethiopian  ambassadors,  now  in  Jerusalem,  to  bring  word  of  it  to 
their  own  nation,  and  calls  on  the  whole  world  to  witness  the  event 
(v  3).  As  ch.  17.  12-14,  announced  the  presence  of  the  foe,  so  ch. 
18  foretells  his  overthrow.  The  heading  in  English  Version,  "  God 
will  destroy  the  Ethiopians,"  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  wrong; 
rendering  of  "  Woe,"  whereas  the  Hebrew  does  not  express  a  threat, 
but  is  an  appeal  calling  attention  (ch.  55.  1  ;  Zechariah,  2.  6)  ;  "  Ho." 
He  is  not  speaking  against  but  to  the  Ethiopians,  calling  on  them  to  hear 
his  prophetical  announcement  as  to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies- 
I.  Shadowing  With  Wings  —  rather,  "land  of  the  winged  bark  'r 
i.e.,  "barks  with  wing-like  sails,  answering  to  vessels  of  bulrushes"  in 
v.  2  ;  the  word  "  rivers,"  in  the  parallelism,  also  favours  it ;  so  LXX. 
and  Chaldee.  [Ewald.]  "  Land  of  the  clanging  sound  of  wings" 
i.e.,  armies,  as  in  ch.  8.  8  ;  the  rendering  "  bark,"  or  "  ship,"  is  rather 
dubious.  [Maurer.]  The  armies  referred  to  are  those  of  Tirhakah, 
advancing  to  meet  the  Assyrians  (ch.  37.  9).  In  English  Version, 
"  shadowing  "  means  protecting — stretching  out  its  wings  to  defend  a 
feeble   people,    viz.,  the  Hebrews.      [Vitringa.J     The  Hebrew  for 
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*'  wings  "  is  the  same  as  for  the  idol  Cneph,  which  was  represented   in 
temple-sculptures  with  wings  (Psalm   91.  4).     beyond  —  Meroe     the 
island  between  the  "  rivers"  Nile  and  Astaboras  is  meant,  famed  for 
its  commerce,   and   perhaps  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  government, 
hence  addressed  here  as  representing  the  whole   empire  ;  remains  of 
tempi  :s  are  still  found,  and  the  name  of  "  Tirhakah  "  in    the   inscrip- 
tions.    This  island-region  was  probably  the  chief  part  of  Queen  Can- 
dace's  kingdom  (Acts,  8.  27).     For   "  beyond  "     others   translate  less 
lit.,  "  which  borderest  on."     Ethiopia  —  lit.,  Cush.     Horsley  is  prob- 
ably right  that  the  ultimate  and  fullest   reference  of  the   prophecy  is 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  distant  people  skilled  in  navigation  {v.  2  ;  ch.  60.  9, 
10;    Psalm  45.15;    68.    31;    Zephaniah,    3.    10):    perhaps    England. 
Phoenician  voyagers  coasting  along  would  speak  of  all  "Western  1  emote 
lands  as  "  beyond  "  the  Nile's  mouths.      "  Cush,"  too,  has  a  wide  sense, 
being  applied  not  only  to  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia  Deserta  and  Felix,  and 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  Tigris  (Genesis,  2.  13).     2.  tm- 
bassadors — messengers  sent  to   Jerusalem  at   the  time  that  negotia- 
tions passed  between  Tirhakah    and    Hezekiah   against   the  expected 
attack  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  37.  9).     by  .   .  .  SCa — en  the  Nile  (ch.  19. 
5):  as  what  follows   proves,     vessels   of   LutlLSitS — light  canoes, 
formed  of  papyrus,  daubed  over  with    pitch  :  so  the  "ark"  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed    (Exodus,   2.  3).     Go — Isaiah  tells  them   to  take 
back  the  tidings  of  what  God  is  about  to  do  (v.  4)  against  the  cemmon 
enemy  of  both  Judah  and  Ethiopia,      scattered  and  peelC d  - —  laiher, 
strong  and  energetic.      [Maurer.]      The  Hebrew  for  "strong"  is  lit., 
drawn  out,  {Margin,  Psalm  36.  10  ;  EccJesiastes,  2.  3).     "  Energetic," 
lit.,  sharp  (Habakkuk,  1.  8  ;  Margin,  the  verb   means  to  shcrptn  a 
sword,  Ezekiel,  21.    15,  16)  ;  also  polished.     As  Herodotus  (3.  20. 
114)  characterises  the  Ethopians  as  "the  tallest  and   fairest  of  men," 
G.  V.  Smith  translates,  "  tall  and  comely  :  "  lit.  extended  (45.  14,  "  men 
of  stature  ")  and  polished  (the    Ethiopians  had  smooth,  glossy  skins). 
In  English   Version  the  reference    is  to  the  Jews,  scattered  outcasts, 
and  loaded  with  indignity  {lit.,  having  their  hair  torn  off).  [Horsley.] 
terrible — the  Ethiopians  famed   for  warlike  prowess.     [Rosenmul- 
ler.]     The  Jews  who,  because  of  God's  plague,  made  others  to  fear 
the   like    (Deuteronomy,     28.  37).        Rather,    "  awfully   remarkable." 
[Horsley.]     God  puts  the  "  terror"  of  His  people  into  the  surround- 
ing nations  at  the  first  (Exodus.  23.  27  ;  Joshua,  2.  9)  ;  so  it  shall  be 
again  in  the  latter  days  (Zechariah,  12.   2.    3).     from  .  .  .  beginning 
hitherto  —  so  English  Version  rightly.     But  Gesenius,    "to  the  ter- 
rible nation  (of  Upper  Egypt)  and  further  beyond  "    (to  the   Ethiopi- 
ans  properly   so   called),     meted  Out  —  Hebrew,  of  line,  line.     The 
measuring  line  was  used  in  destroying  buildings  (ch.  34.  11  ;  2  Kings, 
21.  13  :  Lamentations,  2.  8).     Hence,  actively,  it  means  here  "a  peo- 
ple meting  out,"  —  "  an  all-destroying  people  :  "  which  suits  the  context 
better  than  "  meted,"  passively.     [Maurer.]     Horsley,  understand- 
ing it  of  the  yews,  translates  it,  "  Expecting,  expecting  (in  a  continual 
attitude  of  expectation  of   Messiah)  and  trampled  under   foot : "  a 
graphic  picture  of  them.     Most  translate,  of  strength,  strength   (from 
a  root,  to  brace  the  sinews),  i.e.,   a  most  powerful  people,     trodden 
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down  —  true  of  the  Jews.  But  Maurer  translates  it  actively,  a  peo- 
ple treading  under  foot  all  its  enemies,  i.e.,  victorious  (ch.  14.  25),  viz., 
the  Ethiopians,  spoiled  —  "  cut  up."  The  Nile  is  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  many  streams  in  Abyssinia,  the  Atbara,  the  Astapus  or 
Blue  river  (between  which  two  rivers  Meroe,  the  "  Ethiopia "  here 
meant  lies),  and  the  Astaboras  or  White  river  ;  these  streams  wash, 
down  the  soil  along  their  banks  in  the  "  land  "  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
deposit  it  on  that  of  Lower  Egypt.  G.  V.  Smith  translates  it  "  Divide." 
Horsley  takes  it  fig.  of  the  conquering  armies  which  have  often 
"spoiled"  Judea.  3.  see  ye  .  .  .  hear  ye  —  rather,  ye  shall  see  — 
shall  hear.  Call  to  the  whole  earth  to  be  witnesses  of  what  fehovah 
("  He  ")  is  about  to  do.  He  will  "  lift  up  an  ensign,"  calling  the  As- 
syrian motly  hosts  together  (ch.  5.  26)  on  "  the  the  mountains  "  round 
Jerusalem  to  their  own  destruction.  This  (ch.  18.)  declares  the  com- 
ing overthrow  of  those  armies  whose  presence  is  announced  in  ch.  17. 
12,  13.  The  same  motive,  which  led  Hezekiah  to  seek  aid  from 
Egypt,  led  him  to  accept  gladly  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah's  aid  (ch.  36. 
6  '•  37-  9)-  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Judea,  were  probably  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  common  enemy,  713  B.C.  See  notes  on  ch.  22., 
where  a  difference  of  tone  (as  referring  to  a  different  period)  as  ta 
Ethiopia  is  observable.  Horsley  takes  the  "  ensign  "  to  be  the  cross, 
and  the  "  trumpet "  the  Gospel  trumpet,  which  shall  be  sounded  more 

loudly  in  the  last  days.    4.  take  .  .  .  rest  .  .  .  consider  —  I  will 

calmly  look  on  and  not  interpose,  whilst  all  seems  to  promise  success 
to  the  enemy  ;  when,  fig.,  "  the  sun's  heat"  and  "the  night  dews" 
ripen  their  "  harvest ; "  but  "before"  it  reaches  its  maturity  I  will 
destroy  it  (v.  5  ;  Ecclesiastes,  7.  11,  12).  like  a  clear  heat  —  rather, 
"  at  the  time  of  the  clear  (serene)  heat).  [Maurer.]  upon  herbs  — 
answering  to  "  harvest  "  in  the  parallel  clause.  Maurer  translates, 
"in  the  sun-light"  (Job,  31.  26:  37.  21  ;  Habkkuk,  3.  4).  like  .  .  . 
dew  —  rather,  "  at  the  time  of  the  dew-cloud."  God's  "silence"  is 
mistaken  by  the  ungodly  for  consent ;  His  delay  in  taking  vengeance 
for  forgetfulness  (Psalm  50.  21)  :  so  it  shall  be  before  the  vengeance 
which  in  the  last  day  shall  usher  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  (ch. 
34-  1-8  ;  57-  II.  end  of  the  verse  ;  2  Peter,  3.  3-10).  5.  For — rather, 
But.  perfect  —  perfected.  When  the  enemy's  plans  are  on  the  verge 
of  completion.  SOUr  grape  .  .  .  flower  —  rather,  "  when  the  flower 
shall  become  the  ripening  grape."  [Maurer.]  sprigs — the  shoots 
with  the  grapes  on  them.  God  will  not  only  disconcert  their  present 
plans,  but  prevent  them  forming  any  future  ones.  Horsley  takes 
the  "  harvest  "  and  vintage  here  as  referring  to  purifying  judgments 
which  cause  the  excision  of  the  ungodly  from  the  earth,  and  the 
placing  of  the  faithful  in  a  state  of  peace  on  the  earth  ;  not  the 
last  judgment  (John,  15.  2  ;  Revelation,  14.  15-20).  6.  birds  .  .  . 
beasts  —  transition  from  the  image  "  sprigs,"  "  branches,"  to  the 
thing  meant :  the  Assyrian  soldiers  and  leaders  shall  be  the  prey  of 
birds  and  beasts,  the  whole  year  through,  "  winter  "  and  "  summer," 
so  numerous  shall  be  their  carcases.  Horsley  translates  the  Hebrew 
which  is  singular:  "  upon  it"  not  "  upon  them  :"  the  "  it "  refers  to 
God's  "dwelling  place"  (v.  4)  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  antichrist 
("  the  bird  of  prey  "  with  the  "  beasts,"  his  rebel  hosts)  is  to  possess 
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himself  of,  and  where  he  is  to  perish.  7.  present  .  .  .  people 
Scattered  and  peeled  —  For  the  right  rendering,  see  note  on  v.  2. 
The  repetition  of  epithets  enhances  the  honour  paid  to  Jehovah  by  so 
mighty  a  nation.  The  Ethiopians,  wonder-struck  at  such  an  inter- 
position of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  His  people,  shall  send  gifts  to  Jeru- 
salem in  His  honour  (ch.  16.  1  ;  Psalm  68.  31  ;  72.  10).  Thus  trans- 
late, "a  present" — from  a  people.  Or  translate,  as  English  Version, 
u  the  present"  vill  mean  "  the  people  "  of  Ethiopia  converted  to  God 
jRov.ir.ns,  15.  io).  Horsley  takes  the  people  converted  to  Jehovah, 
as  tha  Jova  in  the  latter  days,  place  Of  the  name  —  where  Jehovah 
pcculfoxiy  Manifests  His  glory.  Acts,  2.  10,  and  8.  27,  chow  how  wor- 
shipper. ~cv/>c  up  to  Jerusalem  from  "  Egypt "  and  "  Ethiopia.'* 
Frumentius,  cil  Egyptian,  in  the  4th  century,  converted  Abyssinia  to 
Christianity ;  cue1.  "  Christian  church,  under  an  abuna  or  bishop,  still 
flourish;  -:  there.     The  full  accomplishment  is  probably  still  futnre. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

YeP.  1-25.  Chaps,  xix.  and  xx.  are  connected,  but  with  an  interval 
between.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  Sabacho, 
Scvcchcs,  or  Sabacho  II.,  and  Tirhakah,  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Sevechus  (called  So,  the  ally  of  Hoshea,  2  Kings,  17.  4)  retired  from 
Lower  Egypt  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  priests  ;  and  perhaps 
also,  as  the  Assyrians  threatened  Lower  Egypt.  On  his  withdrawal 
Sethos,  one  of  the  priestly  caste,  became  supreme,  having  Tanis 
("Zoan")  or  else  Memphis  as  his  capital,  718  B.  c.  ;  whilst  the 
Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  as  its  capital,  under 
Tirhakah.  A  third  native  dynasty  was  at  Sais,  in  the  West  of  Lower 
Egypt :  to  this  at  a  later  period  belonged  Psammitichus,  the  first  who 
admitted  Greeks  into  Egypt  and  its  armies ;  he  was  one  of  the 
dodecarchy,  a  number  of  petty  kings  between  whom  Egypt  was 
divided,  and  by  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries  overcame  the  rest,  670  B.  c. 
To  the  divisions  at  this  last  time,  Gesenius  refers  v.  2  ;  and  to 
Psammitichus,  v.  4,  "  a  cruel  lord."  The  dissensions  of  the  ruling 
castes  are  certainly  referred  to.  But  the  time  referred  to  is  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Psammitichus.  In  v.  I,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  is 
represented  as  caused  by  "the  Lord;"  and  in  v.  17,  "Judah"  is 
spoken  of  as  "  a  terror  to  Egypt,"  which  it  could  hardly  have  been  by 
itself.  Probably,  therefore,  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  Egypt  under 
Sargon,  when  Judah  was  the  ally  of  Assyria,  and  Hezekiah  had  not 
yet  refused  tribute  as  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  Sennacherib's  reign, 
is  meant.  That  Assyria  was  in  Isaiah's  mind  appears  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  joined  with  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  {v. 
24,  25).  Thus  the  dissensions  refeired  to  {v.  2)  allude  to  the  time  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopians  from  Lower  Egypt,  probably  not 
without  a  struggle,  especially  with  the  priestly  caste  ;  also  to  the  time 
when  Sethos  usurped  the  throne,  and  entered  on  the  contest  with  the 
military  caste,  by  the  aid  of  the  town  populations :  when  the  Saitic 
dynasty  was  another  cause  of  division.     Sargon's  reign  was  between 
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722-715  b.  c,  answering  to  718  B.  c,  when  Sethos  usurped  his  throne. 
[G.  V.  Smith.]  i.  burden—  {Note,  ch.  13.  1).  upon  ...  cloud  — 
(Psalm,  104.  3;  18.  10).  come  into  Egypt  —  to  inflict  vengeance. 
*'  Egypt,"  in  Hebrew,  Misraim, plural form,  to  express  the  two  regions 
of  Egypt.  Bunsen  observes,  The  title  of  their  kings  run  thus  .  "  Lord 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  idols —  the  bull,  crocodile,  etc.  Tht 
idols  poetically  are  said  to  be  "  moved"  Ayith  fear  at  the  presence  ( f 
one  mightier  than  even  they  were  supposed  to  be  (Exodus,  12.  12  ; 
Jeremiah,  43.  12).  2.  set  —  stir  up.  Gesenius  translates,  "arm." 
Egypt  against  Egypt  —  Lower  against  Upper;  and  Saitic  against 
both.  (See  ch.  3.  10.)  Newton  refers  it  to  the  civil  wars  between 
Apries  and  Amasis  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  ;  also 
between  Tachos,  Nectanebus,  and  the  Mendesians,  just  before  Ochus 
subdued  Egypt,  kingdom  against  kingdom  —  The  LXX.  have  "  nome 
against  nome  ;"  Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  nomes  or  districts. 

3.  Spirit  —  wisdom,  for  which  Egypt  was  famed  (ch.  31.  2  ;  1   Kings, 

4.  30  ;  Acts,  7.  22):  answering  to  counsel  in  the  parallel  clause,  fail 
—  lit.,  be  poured  out,  i.e.,  be  made  void  (Jeremiah,  19.  7).  They  shall 
*'  seek  "  help  from  sources  that  can  afford  none,  "  charmers,"  etc.  (ch. 
8.  19).  charmers  —  lit.,  those  making  a  faint  sound;  the  soothsayers 
imitated  the  faint  sound,  which  was  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  {Note,  ch.  8.  19).  4.  Cruel  lord  —  Sargon.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
lords;  but  the  plural  is  often  used  to  express  greatness,  where  one  alone 
is  meant  (Genesis,  39.  2).  The  parallel  word  "  king  "  {singular)  proves 
it.  Newton  makes  the  general  reference  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
a  particular  reference  to  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  (who  killed  the 
Egyptian  god,  Apis),  and  Ochus,  Persian  conquerors  of  Egypt,  noted 
for  their  "  fierce  cruelty."  Gesenius  refers  it  to  Psammitichus,  who 
had  brought  into  Egypt,  Greek  and  other  foreign  mercenaries  to  sub- 
due the  other  eleven  princes  of  the  dodecarchy.  5.  the  sea  —  the 
Nile.  Physical  calamities,  it  is  observed  in  history,  often  accompany 
political  convulsions  (Ezekiel,  30.  12).  The  Nile  shall  "fail"  to  rise 
to  its  wonted  height,  the  results  of  which  will  be  barrenness  and 
famine.  Its  "  waters  "  at  the  time  of  the  overflow  resemble  "  a  sea" 
(Pliny,  H.  N,  35.  11) ;  and  it  is  still  called  El-Bahcr,  "  the  sea,"  by 
the  Egyptians  (ch.  18.  2 ;  Jeremiah,  51.  36).  A  public  record  is  kept 
at  Cairo  of  the  daily  rise  of  the  water  at  the  proper  time  of  the  over- 
flow, viz.,  August  ;  if  it  rise  to  a  less  height  than  twelve  cubits,  it  will 
not  overflow  the  land,  and  famine  must  be  the  result.  So,  also,  when 
it  rises  higher  than  sixteen  ;  for  the  waters  are  not  drained  off  in  time 
sufficient  to  sow  the  seed.  6.  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  —  rather, 
'•  the  streams  shall  become  putrid  ;"  i.e.,  the  artificial  streams  made  for 
irrigation  shall  become  stagnant  and  offensive  when  the  waters  fail. 
[Maurer.]  Horsley,  with  LXX.,  translates,  "  And  waters  from  the 
sea  shall  be  drunk  ; "  by  the  failure  of  the  river-water  they  shall  be 
reduced  to  sea- water,  brooks  of  defence — rather,  "canals  of 
'*  Egypt:  "  canals,  lit.,  "  Niles,"  Nile-canals,  the  plural  of  the  Egyptian 
term  for  the  great  river.  The  same  Hebrew  word,  Matzor,  whence 
comes  Mitzraim,  expresses  Egypt,  and  a  place  of  "  defence."  Hors- 
LEY,  as  English  Version  translates  it,  "  ernbanked  canals."  reeds 
«.  .  flags  —  the  papyrus.      "Reed  and  rush;"  utter  withering.     7, 
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paper  reeds  —  rather,  pastures,  lit.,  places  naked  of  wood,  and  famed 
for  rich  herbage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  [Gesenius.]  Cf.  Genesis, 
13.  10;  Deuteronomy,  11.  IO.  Horsley  translates,  "Nakedness  upon 
the  river,"  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  a  river  when  its  bottom  is 
bare,  and  its  bank  stripped  of  verdure  by  long  drought :  so  Vulgate. 
the  brooks  —  the  river,  mouth —  rather,  the  source.  [Vulgate.] 
"  Even  close  to  the  river's  side  vegetation  shall  be  so  withered  as  to  be 
scattered  in  the  shape  of  powder  by  the  wind"  {English  Version, 
"  driven  away  "  ).  [Horsley.]  8.  fishers  —  The  Nile  was  famed  for 
fish  (Numbers,  11.  5)  :  numbers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  failure  of  fishes,  angle  —  a  hook.  Used  in  the  "brooks"  or 
canals,  as  if  the  "  net "  was  in  "  the  waters  "  of  the  river  itself.  9. 
fine  flax  —  Gesenius,  for  "fine,"  translates,  "  combed  ; "  fine  linen 
was  worn  by  the  rich  only  (Luke,  16.  ig).  Egypt  was  famous  for  it 
(Exodus,  9.  31  ;  1  Kings,  10.  28  ;  Proverbs,  7.  f6  ;  Ezekiel,  27.  7). 
The  processes  of  its  manufacture  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  Israel  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Exodus,  26.  36).  The 
cloth  now  found  on  the  mummies  was  linen,  as  is  known  by 
the  mitroscope.  Wilkinson  mentions  linen  from  Egypt  which 
has  540  (or  270  double)  threads  in  one  inch  in  the  warp  ;  whereas 
some  modern  cambric  has  but  160.  [Barnes.]  net-works  — 
rather,  white  cloth  (Esther,  1.  6 ;  8.  15).  10.  in  the  purposes 
—  rather,  the  foundations,  i.e.,  "  the  nobles  shall  be  broken,"  or 
brought  low  :  so  ch.  3.  t  ;  Psalm  11.  3  ;  cf.  v.  13,  "  The  princes —  the 
stay  of  the  tribes."  The  Arabs  call  a  prince  "  a  pillar  of  the  people." 
Maurer.]  "  Their  weaving- frames"  [Horsley.]  "  Dykes." 
Barnes.]  all  that  make  sluices,  etc.  —  "makers  of  dams,"  made 
to  confine  the  waters  which  overflow  from  the  Nile  in  artificial  fish- 
ponds. [Horsley.]  "  Maders  of  gain,"  i.e.,  the  common  people  who 
have  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  opposed  to  the  "  nobles  "  previously. 
[Maurer.]  ii.  Zoan  —  The  Greeks  called  it  Tanis,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  East  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  San  /  it  was  one  of 
the  nearest  Egyptian  towns  to  Palestine  (Numbers,  13.  22),  the  scene 
of  Moses'  miracle  (Psalm  78.  12,  43).     It,   or  else  Memphis,  was  the 

capital  under  Sethos.     I  am  .  .  .  son  of  the  wise  .  .  .  kings  —  Ye 

have  no  advice  to  suggest  to  Pharoah  in  the  crisis,  notwithstanding 
that  ye  boast  of  descent  from  wise  and  royal  ancestors.  The  priests 
were  the  usual  "  counsellors  "  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He  was  gener- 
ally chosen  from  the  priestly  caste,  or,  if  from  the  warrior  caste,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  sacred  order,  and  was  called  a  priest.  The 
priests  are,  therefore,  meant,  by  the  expression,  "son  of  the  wise,  and 
of  ancient  kings  :"  this  was  their  favourite  boast  (Herodotus,  2.  141  ; 
cf.  Amos,  7.  14  ;  Acts,  23.  6  ;  Philippians,  3.  5).  "  Pharoah  "  was  the 
common  name  of  all  the  kings  ;  Sethos,  probably,  is  here  meant.  12. 
let  them  know — i.e..  How  is  it  that,  with  all  their  boast  of  knowing 
the  future  (Diodorus,  1.  81),  they  do  not  know  what  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
etc.  13.  Noph  —  called  also  Moph  ;  Greek,  Memphis  (Hosea,  9.  6); 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  second  only 
to  Thebes  in  all  Egypt  :  residence  of  the  kings,  until  the  Ptolemies  re- 
moved to  Alexandria  ;  the  word  means  the  port  of  the  good  (Plutarch). 
The  military  caste  probably  ruled  in  it  ;  "  they  also  are  deceived."  in 
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fancying  their  country  secure  from  Assyrian  invasion,  stay  Of  .  .  . 
tribes  —  rather  "  corner-stone  of  her  castes  "  [Maurer],  i.e.,  the 
princes,  the  two  ruling  castes,  the  priests,  and  the  warriors  :  image 
from  a  building  which  rests  mainly  on  its  corner-stones  {v.  10,  Note ; 
ch.  28.  16;  Psalm  118.  22;  Numbers,  24.  17,  Margin  ;  Judges,  20.  2; 
I  Samuel,  14.  38,  Margin  ;  Zechariah,  10.  4).  14.  err  in  every  work 
thereof — referring  to  the  anarchy  arising  from  their  internal 
feuds.  Horsley  translates,  "  with  respect  to  all  His  (God's)  works  ;" 
they  misinterpreted  God's  dealings  at  every  step.  "  Mingled  "  con- 
tains the  same  image  as  "drunken  ;"  as  one  mixes  spices  with  wine  to 
make  it  intoxicating  (ch.  5.  22  ;  Proverbs,  9.  2,  5),  so  Jehovah  has 
poured  among  them  a  spirit  of  giddiness,  so  that  they  are  as  helpless 
as  a  "  drunken  man."  15.  work  for  Egypt  —  nothing  which  Egypc 
can  do  to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficulty,  head  or  tail  —  high  or 
low  (v.  11-15,  and  8-10).  branch  or  rush  —  the  lofty  palm  branch  or 
the  humble  reed  (eh.  9.  14,  15;  10.  33,  34).  16.  like  .  .  .  women  — 
timid  and  helpless  (Jeremiah,  51.  30  ;  Nahum,  3.  13).  shaking  Of .  .  . 
hand — his  judgments  by  means  of  the  invaders  (ch.  10.  5,  32  ;  11. 
15).  17.  Judah  .  .  .  terror  unto  Egypt — not  by  itself;  but  at  this 
time  Hezekiah  was  the  active  subordinate  ally  of  Assyria  in  its  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  under  Sargon.  Similarly  to  the  alliance  of  Judah  with 
Assyria  here  is  2  Kings,  23.  29,  where  Josiah  takes  the  field  against 
Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  probably  as  ally  of  Assyria  against  Egypt. 
j'G.  V.  Smith.]  Vitringa  explains  it  that,  Egypt  in  its  calamities 
would  remember  that  prophets  of  Judah  foretold  them,  and  so  Judah 
would  be  "  a  terror  unto  Egypt."  thereof — of  Judah,  it  —  Egypt. 
18-22.  Suffering  shall  lead  to  repentance.  Struck  with  "  terror"  and 
"  afraid"  (v.  17)  because  of  Jehovah's  judgments,  Egypt  shall  be  con- 
verted to  Him  ;  nay,  even  Assyria,  shall  join  in  serving  Him  ;  so 
that  Israel,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  once  mutual  foes,  shall  be  bound 
together  by  the  tie  of  a  common  faith  as  one  people.  So  a  similar 
issue  from  other  prophecies  (ch.  18.  7;  23.  18).  five  cities  — 
i.e.,  several  cities  ;  as  in  ch.  17.  6  ;  30.  17  ;  Genesis,  43.  34  ;  Leviticus, 
26.  8.  Rather,  five  definite  cities  of  Lower  Egypt  (v.  i\,  13  ;  ch.  30, 
4),  which  had  close  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Jewish  cities 
[Maurer]  ;  some  say,  Heliopolis,  Leontopolis  (else  Diospolis),  Mig- 
dol,  Daphne  (Tahpanes),  and  Memphis,  language  of  Canaan  —  i.e., 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  the  language  of  revelation.  Fig.  for, 
They  shall  embrace  the  Jewish  religion ;  so  "a  pure  language  "  and 
conversion  to  God  are  connected  in  Zephaniah,  3.  9 :  as  also  the  first 
confounding  and  multiplication  of  languages  was  the  punishment  of 
the  making  of  Gods  at  Babel,  other  than  the  One  God.  Pentecost 
(Acts,  2.  4)  was  the  counterpart  of  Babel  ;  the  separation  of  nations 
is  not  to  hinder  the  unity  of  faith  :  the  full  realisation  of  this  is  yet 
future  (Zechariah,  14.  9  ;  John,  17.  21).  The  next  clause,  "swear  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  agrees  with  this  view,  i.e.,  to  bind  themselves  to 
Him  by  solemn  covenant  (ch.  45.  23  ;  65.  16  ;  Deuteronomy,  6.  13). 
City  Of  destruction  —  Onias  ;  read  "city  of  the  sun,"  i.e.,  On,  or 
Heliopolis  ;  he  persuaded  Ptolemy  Philometer  (149  B.  c.)  to  le*  him 
build  a  temple  in  the  prefecture  (nome)  of  Heliopolis,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  induce  Jews  to  reside  there,  and  that  the  very  site  was 
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foretold  by  Isaiah  600  years  before.  The  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is,  however,  better  supported,  "  city  of  destruction  ;"  referring  to  Le- 
ontopolis,  the  site  of  Onias'  temple  :  which  casts  a  reproach  on  that 
city  because  it  was  about  to  contain  a  temple  rivalling  the  only  sanc- 
tioned temple,  that  at  Jerusalem.  Maurer,  with  some  MSS.,  reads 
"  city  of  defence"  or  "deliverance ;"  viz.,  Memphis,  or  some  such  city, 
to  which  God  was  about  to  send  "a  saviour"  (z>.  20)  to  "deliver 
them."  19.  altar  —  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  the  M  pillar  "  for  memorial 
and  worship  (Joshua,  22.  22-26).  Isaiah  does  not  contemplate  a  tem- 
ple in  Egypt,  for  the  only  legal  temple  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  but,  like 
the  patriarchs,  they  shall  have  altars  in  various  places,  pillar  —  such 
as  Jacob  reared  (Genesis,  28.  18  ;  85.  14)  :  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  Egypt  to  raise  obelisks  commemorating  divine  and  great  events. 
at  the  border — of  Egypt  and  Judah,  to  proclaim  to  both  countries 
the  common  faith.  This  passage  shows  how  the  Holy  Spirit  raised 
Isaiah  above  a  narrow-minded  nationality  to  a  charity  anticipatory  of 
gospel  catholicity.  20.  it — the  altar  and  pillar,  a  sign — (of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  their  contemporaries,  a  witness  —  to  their 
descendants,  unto  the  Lord  — no  longer  to  their  idols,  but  to  Jeho- 
vah, for  they  Shall  cry  —  or,  "a  sign,  etc.,  that  they  cried,  etc.,  and 
He  sent  to  them  a  saviour ;"  probably,  Alexander  the  Great  (so  "  a 
great  one "),  whom  the  Egyptians  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  {Greek, 
Soter,  a  title  of  the  Ptolemies)  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  who 
under  Cambyses  had  been  their"  oppressors."  At  Alexandria,  called 
from  him,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  who  in  large  numbers  dwelt  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  his  successors.  Messiah  is  the  antitype  ultimately  intended 
{cf.  Acts,  2.  10,  "  Egypt ").  21.  Oblation  —  unbloody.  22.  heal  —  as 
described  (v.  18-20).  return  —  for  heathen  sin  and  idolatry  are  an 
apostasy  from  primitive  truth.  23.  highway  —  free  communication, 
resting  on  the  highest  basis,  the  common  faith  of  both  (v.  18  ;  ch.  II. 
16).  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  joined  under  Alexander  as  parts  of  his 
empire:  Jews  and  proselytes  from  both  met  at  the  feasts  of  Jerusalem. 
A  type  of  gospel  times  to  come,  serve  with  —  serve  Jehovah  with 
the  Assyrians.  So  "serve  "  is  used  absolutely  (Job,  36.  11).  24.  third 
—  the  three  shall  be  joined  as  one  nation,  blessing — the  source  of 
blessings  to  other  nations,  and  the  object  of  their  benedictions,  in 
the  midst  Of  the  land  —  rather,  earth  (Micah,  5.  7).  Judah  is  designed 
to  be  the  grand  centre  of  the  whole  earth  (Jeremiah,  3.  17).  25. 
Whom  —  rather,  Which,  viz.,  "  the  land,"  or  "  earth,"  i.e.f  the  people 
of  it.  [Maurer.]  my  people — the  peculiar  designation  of  Israel 
the  elect  people,  here  appliea.  to  Egypt  to  express  its  entire  admission 
to  religious  privileges  (Romans,  9.  24-26  ;  1  Peter,  2.  9,  10).  work  Of 
my  hands  —  spiritually  (Hosea,  2.  23  ;  Ephesians,  2.  10). 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Ver.  1-6.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  of  Chap,  xix.,   but 

AT   A   LATER   DATE — CAPTIVITY   OF   EGYPT  AND   ETHIOPIA.      In  the 

reign  of  Sargon  (722-715  B.C.),  the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  on  As- 
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Syrian  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place.  Its  success  is  here  foretold,  and 
hence  a  party  among  the-  Jews  are  warned  of  the  folly  of  their  "  ex- 
pectation "  of  aid  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  At  a  later  period  (ch.  18.),, 
when  Tirhakah  of  Ethiopia  was  their  ally,  the  Ethiopians  are  treated 
as  friends,  to  whom  God  announces  the  overthrow  of  the  common 
Assyrian  foe,  Sennacherib.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  this  chapter  (v.  3*. 
4)  are  represehted  as  allied  together^  the  result  no  doubt  of  fear  of  the 
common  foe :  previously  they  had  been  at  strife,  and  the  Ethiopian 
king  had,  just  before  Sethos'  usurpation,  withdrawn  from  occupation 
of  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hence,  "  Egypt  "  is  mentioned  alone  in  ch. 
19.,  which  refers  to  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  same  event :  a 
delicate  mark  of  truth.  Sargon  seems  to  have  been  the  king  who 
finished  the  capture  of  Samaria  which  Shalmaneser  began  :  the  al- 
liance of  Hoshea  with  So  or  Sabacho  II.  of  Ethiopia,  and  his  refusal 
to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  provoked  Shalmaneser  to  the  invasion.  On 
clay  cylindrical  seals  found  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  the 
name  of  Sabacho  is  deciphered  ;  the  two  seals  are  thought,  from  the 
inscriptions,  to  have  been  attached  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  resulted  from  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Sargon,  described  in  this  chapter  ;  2  Kings,  18.  10,  curiously  confirms 
the  view  derived  from  Assyrian  inscriptions,  though  Shalmaneser 
began,  Sargon  finished  the  conquest  of  Samaria  ;  "  they  took  it  *  (cf. 
2  Kings,  17.  4-6).  In  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad,  inscriptions  state 
that  27,280  Israelites  were  led  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  palace. 
Whilst  Shalmaneser  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  Sargon 
probably  usurped  the  supreme  power  and  destroyed  him  :  the  siege 
began  in  723  B.C.,  and  ended  in  721  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  Sargon's 
reign.  Hence  arises  the  paucity  of  inscriptions  ot  the  two  predeces- 
sors of  Sargon,  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmaneser ;  the  usurper  de- 
stroyed them,  just  as  Tiglath-pileser  destroyed  those  of  Pul  (Sardana- 
palus),  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Ninus ;  the  names  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  which  have  been  deciphered  in  the  palace  of  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib, do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which  confirms 
the  view  that  he  was  a  satrap  who  usurped  the  throne.  He  was  sa 
able  a  general  that  Hezekiah  made  no  attempt  to  shake  off  the  tribute 
until  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  ;  hence  Judah  was  not  invaded  now  as 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  Egypt  were.  After  conquering  Israel 
he  sent  his  general,  Tartan,  to  attack  the  Philistine  cities,  "Ashdod," 
etc.,  preliminary  to  his  invasion  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ;  for  the  line 
of  march  to  Egypt  lay  along  the  South  West  coast  of  Palestine.  The 
inscriptions  confirm  the  prophecy :  they  tell  us  he  received  tribute 
from  a  Pharaoh  of  "  Egypt ; "  besides  destroying  in  part  the  Ethiopian 
"  No-Ammon,"  or  Thebes  (Nahum,  3.  8) ;  also  that  he  warred  with 
the  kings  of  "Ashdod,"  Gaza,  etc.,  in  harmony  with  Isaiah  here :  a 
memorial  tablet  of  him  is  found  in  Cyprus  also,  showing  that  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  that  island.  His  reign  was  six  or  seven  years  in 
duration — 722-715  B.C.  [G.V.Smith.]  i.  Tartan  —  probably  the 
same  general  as  was  sent  by  Sennacherib  against  Hezekiah  (2  Kings, 
18.  17).  Gesenius  takes  "Tartan"  as  a  title.  Ashdod — called  by 
the  Greeks  Azotus  (Acts,  8.  40)  ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  one  of  the 
4  five  "  cities  of  the  Philistines.     The  taking  of  it  was  a  necessary 
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preliminary  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  to  which  it  was  the  key  in  that 
quarter,  the  Philistines  being  allies  of  Egypt.  So  strongly  did  the 
Assyrians  fortify  it  that  it  stood  a  twenty-nine  years'  siege,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Egyptian  Psammitichus.  sent — Sargon  himself 
remained  behind  engaged  with  the  Phoenician  cities,  or  else  led  the 
main  force  more  directly  into  Egypt  out  of  Judah.     [G.  V.  Smith.] 

2.  fay  —  lit.,  by  the  hand  of(d.  Ezekiel,  3.  14.)  sackcloth  —  the  loose 
outer  garment  of  coarse  dark  hair-cloth  worn  by  mourners  (2  Samuel, 

3.  31),  and  by  prophets,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  (Matthew,  3. 
4;  2  Kings,  1.  8  ;  Zechariah,  13.  4).  naked  —  rather,  uncovered:  he 
merely  put  off  the  outer  sackcloth,  retaining  still  the  tunic  or  inner 
vest  (1  Samuel,  19.  24  ;  Amos,  2.  16  ;  John,  21.  7) ;  an  emblem  to 
show  that  Egypt  should  be  stripped  of  its  possessions :  the  very  dress 
of  Isaiah  was  a  silent  exhortation  to  repentance.  3.  three  years  — 
Isaiah's  symbolical  action  did  not  continue  all  this  time,  but  at  inter- 
vals, to  keep  it  before  the  people's  mind  during  that  period.  [Rosen- 
muller.]  Rather,  join  M  three  years  "  with  "  sign,"  a  three  years* 
sign,  i.e.,  sign  that  a  three  years'  calamity  would  come  on  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  [Barnes]  (ch.  8.  18).  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  strictly 
symbolical  act  performed  by  Isaiah.  With  later  prophets,  as  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  such  acts  were  common.  In  some  cases  they  were  per- 
formed, not  literary,  but  only  in  prophetic  vision,  wonder — rather, 
omen;  conveying  a  threat  as  to  the  future.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  upon  — 
in  reference  to,  against.  4.  buttocks  uncovered  —  Belzoni  says  that 
captives  are  found  represented  thus  on  Egyptian  monuments  (ch.  47. 
2,  3  ;  Nahum,  3.  5,  8,  9) ;  where  as  here,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  men- 
tioned as  in  alliance.  5.  they  —  the  Philistine  allies  of  Egypt  who 
trusted  in  it  for  help  against  Assyria.  A  warning  to  the  party  among 
the  Jews,  who  though  Judah  was  then  the  subordina:o  ally  of  Assyria, 
were  looking  to  Egypt  as  a  preferable  ally  (ch,  30.  7).  Ethiopia  was 
their  "  expectation  ;  "  for  Palestina  had  not  yet  obtained,  but  hoped  for 
alliance  with  it.  Egypt  was  their  "  glory,"  i.e.,  boast  (ch.  13.  19)  ;  for 
the  alliance  with  it  was  completed.  6.  isle  —  i.e.,  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean—  Philistia,  perhaps  Phcenica  (c\:.  ch.  23.  2  ;  11.  11  ;  13.  22  ; 
Psalm  72.  10).  we  —  emphatical:  if  Egypt,  in  which  we  trusted,  was 
overcome,  how  shall  we%  a  small  weak  state,  escape  ? 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Ver.  I- 10.  Repetition  of  the  Assurance  given  in  Chap.  xin. 
and  xiv.  to  the  jews  about  to  be  captives  in  babylon,  that 
their  Enemy  should  be  Destroyed  and  they  be  Delivered. 
He  does  not  narrate  the  event,  but  graphically  supposes  himself  a 
watchman  in  Babylon,  beholding  the  events  as  they  pass.  I.  desert 
—  the  champaign  between  Babylon  and  1'crsia :  it  was  once  a  desert, 
and  it  was  to  become  so  again,  of  the  SCa  —  fie  plain  was  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  like  a  "  sea"  (Jeremiah,  51.  13,  36 ; 
so  ch.  11.  15,  the  Nile) ;  until  Semiramis  raised  great  dams  against  it. 
Cyrus  removed  these  dykes,  and  so  converted  the  whole  country  again 
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into  avast  desert-marsh,  whirlwinds  in  the  SOUth  —  (Job,  37.  9;. 
Zechariah,  9.  14).  The  South  wind  comes  upon  Babylon  from  the* 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  its  violence  is  the  greater  from  its  course  being 
unbroken  along  the  plain  (Job,  1.  19).  desert  —  the  plain  between 
Babylon  and  Persia,  terrible  land  —  Media ;  to  guard  against  which 
was  the  object  of  Nitocris'  great  work  (Herodotus,  I.  185).  Cf.  as 
to  "  terrible "  applied  to  a  wilderness,  as  being  full  of  unknown 
dangers,  Deuteronomy,  1.  19.  2.  dealeth  treacherously  —  referring, 
to  the  7?iilita7y  stratagem  employed  by  Cyrus  in  taking  Babylon.  It 
may  be  translated,  is  repaid  with  treachery  :  then  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  Babylon.  She  is  repaid  in  her  own  coin  ;  ch.  33.  1  ;  Habak. 
kuk,  2.  8,  favour  this.  Go  up — Isaiah  abruptly  recites  the  order 
which  he  hears  God  giving  to  the  Persians,  the  instrument  of  His 
vengeance  (ch.  13.  3,  17).  Elam — a  province  of  Persia,  the  origi- 
nal place  of  their  settlement  (Genesis,  10.  22),  East  of  the  Euphrates.. 
The  name  Persia  was  not  in  use  until  the  captivity :  it  means  a  horse- 
man: Cyrus  first  trained  the  Persians  in  horsemanship.  It  is  a  mark 
of  authenticity  that  the  name  is  not  found  before  Daniel  and  Ezekiel. 
[Bochart.]  thereof — the  "sighing"  caused  by  Babylon  (ch.  14.  7, 
8).  3.  Isaiah  imagines  himself  among  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  can- 
not help  feeling  moved  by  the  calamities  which  come  on  it.  So  for 
Moab  (ch.  15.  5  ;  6.  n).  pain —  (cf.  ch.  13.  8  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  4,  19  ; 
Nahum,  2.  10).  at  the  hearing  —  The  Hebrew  may  mean,  "I  was 
so  bowed  down  that  I  could  not  hear;  I  was  so  dismayed  that  /  could 
not  see"  (Genesis,  16  .  2  ;  Psalm  69.  23).  [Maurer.]  4.  panted  — 
"  is  bewildered."  [Barnes.]  night  of  my  pleasure  —  the  prophet 
supposes  himself  one  of  the  banqueters  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  on  the 
night  that  Babylon  was  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise :  hence  his  ex- 
pression, "my  pleasure"  (ch.  14.  11  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  39;  Daniel,  5.). 
5.  Prepare  the  table —  viz.,  the  feast  in  Babylon  :  during  which  Cy- 
rus opened  the  dykes  made  by  Semiramis  to  confine  the  Euphrates  to- 
one  channel,  and  suffered  them  to  overflow  the  country,  so  that  he 
could  enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  of  the  river.  Isaiah  first  repre- 
sents the  king  ordering  the  feast  to  be  got  ready.  The  suddenness  of 
the  irruption  of  the  foe  is  graphically  expressed  by  the  rapid  turn  in 
the  language  to  an  alarm  addressed  to  the  Babylonian  princes,  "Arise,"" 
etc.  (cf.  ch.  22.  13).  Maurer  translates,  "  They  prepare  the  table," 
etc.  But  see  ch.  G»  9.  watch  in  .  .  .  watch-tower — rather,  set  the 
watch.  This  done,  they  thought  they  might  feast  in  entire  security. 
Babylon  had  many  watch-towers  on  its  walls,  anoint  .  .  .  shield  — 
this  was  done  to  prevent  the  leather  of  the  shield  becoming  hard  and 
liable  to  crack.  Make  ready  for  defence;'  the  mention  of  the  "  shield  " 
alono  implies  that  it  is  the  Babylonian  revellers  who  are  called  on  to 
prepare  for  instant  self-defence.  Horsley  translates,  "  Gripe  the 
oiled  shield."  6.  God's  direction  to  Isaiah  to  set  a  watchman  to  "de- 
clare "  what  he  sees.  But  as  in  v.  10,  Isaiah  himself  is  represented 
as  the  one  who  "declared."  Horsley  makes  him  the  M  watchman.'' 
and  translates,  "  Come,  let  him  who  standeth  on  the  watch-tower  re- 
port what  he  seeth."  7.  chariot  etc. —  rather  a  body  of  riders 
(namely),  some  riding  in  pairs  on  horses  (lit.,  pairs  of  horsemen,  I.e.,  two 
abreast),  others  on  asses,  others  on  tamels  (cf.  o   9     ch.  22.  0),      'Char- 
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lot  "  is  not  appropriate  to  be  joined,  as  English,  Version  translates, 
-with  "  asses  :"  the  Hebrew  means  plainly  in  v.  7,  as  in  v.  9,  "  a  body 
■of  men  riding."  The  Persians  used  asses  and  camels  for  war.  [Mau- 
rer.] Horsley  translates,  '*  One  drawn  in  a  car  with  a  pair  of 
riders,  drawn  by  an  ass,  drawn  by  a  camel :"  Cyrus  is  the  man  ;  the 
car  drawn  by  a  camel  and  ass  yoked  together  and  driven  by  two  post- 
ilions, one  on  each,  is  the  joint  army  of  Medes  and  Persians  under 
their  respective  leaders.  He  thinks  the  more  ancient  military  cars 
were  driven  by  men  riding  on  the  beasts  that  drew  them :  v.  9  favours 
this.  8.  A  lion  —  rather,  "  (The  watchman)  cried  I  am  as  a  lion:" 
so  as  is  understood  (ch.  62.  5  ;  Psalm  11.  1).  The  point  of  compari- 
son to  "  a  lion  "  is  in  Revelation,  10.  3,  the  loudness  of  the  cry.  But 
here  it  is  rather  his  vigilance.  The  lion's  eyelids  are  short,  so  that, 
^ven  when  asleep,  he  seems  to  be  on  the  watch,  awake :  hence  he  was 
painted  on  doors  of  temples  as  the  symbol  of  watchfulness,  guarding 
the  place.  Hor.  Apollo.  [Horsley.]  9.  chariot  of  men  —  chariots 
with  men  in  them  ;  or  rather,  the  same  body  of  riders,  horsemen  two 
abreast  as  in  v.  7.  [Maurer.]  But  Horsley,"  "The  man  drawn  in 
a  car  with  a  pair  of  riders."  The  first  half  of  this  verse  describes 
what  the  watchman  sees  :  the  second  half,  what  the  watchman  says,  in 
-consequence  of  what  he  sees.  In  the  interval  between  v.  7  and  9,  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  the  horsemen,  or  man  in  the  car,  is  accom- 
plished. Tho  overthrow  needed  to  be  announced  to  the  prophet  by 
the  watchman  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  city.  Herodotus  (i. 
131)  says,  that  one  part  of  the  city  was  captured  some  time  before  the 
■other  received  the  tidings  of  it.  answered  —  not  to  something  said 
previously,  but  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
to  be  collected  from  the  preceding  discourse  :  proclaimeth  (Job,  3.  2  ; 
Margin,  Daniel,  2.  26;  Acts,  5.  8).  fallen  .  .  .  fallen  —  The  repeti- 
tion expresses  emphasis  and  certainty  (Psalm  92.  9 ;  93.  3  ;  cf.  Jere- 
miah, 51.  8  •  Revelation,  18.  2).  images  —  Bel,  Merodach,  etc.  (Jere- 
miah, 50.  2  ;  51.  44,  52).  The  Persians  had  no  images,  temples,  or 
altars,  and  charged  the  makers  of  such  with  madness  (Herodotus,  I. 
131)  ;  therefore  they  dashed  the  Babylonian  *'  images  broken  unto  the 
ground."  10.  my  threshing  —  i.e.,  my  people  (the  Jews)  trodden 
down  by  Babylon.  Com  Of  my  floor — Hebrew,  my  son  of  the  floor, 
i.e.,  my  people,  treated  as  corn  laid  on  the  floor  for  threshing  :  imply- 
ing, too,  that  by  affliction,  a  remnant  (grain)  would  be  separated  from 
the  ungodly  (chaff).  [Maurer.]  Horsley  translates,  "O  thou  ob- 
ject of  my  unremitting  prophetic  pains!  See  ch.  28.  27,  28.  Some, 
from  Jeremiah,  5T.  33,  make  Babylon  the  object  of  the  threshing:  but 
Isaiah  is  plainly  addressing  his  countrymen,  as  the  next  words  show, 
not  the  Babylonians. 

11-12.  A  Prophecy  to  the  Idumeans  who  Taunted  the  Af- 
flicted Jews  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  One  out  of  Seir  asks, 
What  of  the  night?  Is  there  a  hope  of  the  dawn  of  deliverance? 
Isaiah  replies,  The  morning  u  beginning  to  dawn  (to  us) ;  but  night 
is  also  coming  (to  you).  Cf.  Psalm  137.  7.  The  Hebrew  captives 
would  be  delivered,  and  taunting  Edom  punished.  If  the  Idumean 
wish  to  ask  again,  he  may  do  so :  if  he  wishes  an  answer  of  peace  for 
Jiis  country,  then  let  him  "return  (repent),  come."     [Barnes.]     II. 
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Dutnah  —  A  tribe  and  region  of  Ishmael  in  Arabia  (Genesis,  25.  14; 
I  Chronicles,  1.  30)  ;  now  called  Dumah  the  Stony,  situatM  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert  :  a  part  put  for  the  whole  of 
Edom.  Vitringa  thinks  "  Dumah,"  Hebretv,  "  silence"  is  here  used 
for  Idumea,  to  imply  it  was  soon  to  be  reduced  to  silence  or  destruc- 
tion. Seir  —  The  principal  mountain  in  Idumea,  South  of  the  Dead 
sea,  in  Arabia  Petrea.  "  He  calleth  "  ought  to  be  rather,  "  There  is  a 
call  from  Seir."  to  me  —  Isaiah.  So  the  heathen  Balak  and  Ahazialt 
received  oracles  from  a  Hebrew  prophet,  watchman  —  the  prophet 
(ch.  62.  6;  Jeremiah,  6.  17),  so  called,  because,  like  a  watchman  on 
the  look  out  from  a  tower,  he  announces  future  events  which  he  sees 
in  prophetic  vision  (Habakkuk,  2.  1,  2).  what  of  the  night  —  What 
tidings  have  you  to  give  as  to  the  state  of  the  night  ?  Rather,  "  What 
remains  of  the  night  ?"  How  much  of  it  is  past  ?  [Maurer.J 
"  Night  "  means  calamity  (Job,  35.  10  ;  Micah,  3.  6),  which,  then,  in 
the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  pressed  sore  on  Edom:  or  on 
yudah  (if  as  Barnes  thinks  the  question  is  asked  in  mockery  of  the 
suffering  Jews  in  Babylon).  The  repetition  of  the  question  marks,  in 
the  former  view,  the  anxiety  of  the  Idumeans.  12.  Reply  of  the 
prophet,  The  morning-  (prosperity)  cometh,  and  (soon  after  follows) 
the  night  (adversity).  Though  you,  Idumeans,  may  have  a  gleam  of 
prosperity,  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  adversity  again.  Otherwise,  as 
Barnes  "  Prosperity  cometh  (to  the  Jews)  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
adversity  to  you,  Idumeans,  who  exult  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  have 
seized  on  the  southern  part  of  their  land  in  their  absence  during  the 
captivity,  and  now  deride  them  by  your  question   (ch.  34.  5-7).     This 

view  is  favoured  by  Obadiah,  10-21.    if  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  —  If 

you  choose  to  consult  me  again,  do  so  (similar  phrases  occur,  Genesis,. 
43.  14  ;  2  Kings,  7.  4  ;  Esther,  4. 16).  return,  come  —  "  Be  converted 
to  God  (and  then),  come  "  [Gesenius]  :  you  will  then  receive  a  more 
favourable  answer. 

13-17.  Prophecy  that  Arabia  would  be  Overrun  by  a 
Foreign  Foe  within  a  Year.  Probably  in  the  wars  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt ;  Idumea  and  Arabia  lay  somewhat  on  the  inter- 
mediate line  of  march.  13.  upon  —  i.e.,  respecting,  forest — not  a 
growth  of  trees,  but  a  region  of  thick  underzvood,  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible :  for  Arabia  has  no  forest  of  trees,  travelling  companies  — 
caravans:  ye  shall  be  driven  through  fear  of  the  foe  to  unfrequented 
routes  (ch.  33.  8 ;  Judges,  5.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  8,  is  parallel  to  this  pas- 
sage). Dedanim  —  In  North  Arabia  (Genesis,  25.  3;  Jeremiah,  25. 
23  ;  Ezekiel,  25.  13  ,  27.  20 ;  a  different  "  Dedan  "  accurs  Genesis,  10. 
7).  14.  Tem a — a  kindred  tribe:  an  oasis  in  that  region  (Jeremiahr 
25.  23).  The  Temeans  give  water  to  the  faint  and  thirsting  Dedan- 
ites  ;  the  greatest  act  of  hospitality  in  the  burning  lands  of  the  East, 
where  water  is  so  scarce,  prevented — i.e.,  anticipated  the  wants  of 
the  fugitive  Dedanites  by  supplying  bread  (Genesis,  14.  18).  their 
bread — rather,  lt&£s  (the  fugitive's)  bread;"  the  |bread  due  to  him 
necessary  for  his  support  ;  so  "  thy  grave "  (ch.  14.  19).  [Maurer.] 
15.  they — the  fugitive  Dedanites  and  other  Arabs.  16.  years  Of 
.  .  .  hirelings  —  {Note,  ch.  16.  14.)  Kedar  —  A  wandering  tribe 
(Psalm  120.  5).     North  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  South  of  Arabia  Des- 
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erta:  put  for  Arabia  in  general.     17.  residue  .  .  .  diminished  —  the 

remnant  of  Arab  warriors,  famous  in  the  bow,  left  after  the  invasion, 
shall  be  small. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  l-!4.  Prophecy  as  to  an  Attack  on  Jerusalem  :  that 
by  Sennacherib,  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  ;  v.  8-1 1,  the  prepara- 
tions for  defence  and  securing  of  water  exactly  answer  to  those  in  2 
Chronicles,  32.  4,  5,  30.  "Shebna,"  too  {v.  15),  was  scribe  at  this 
time(ch.  36.  3).  [Maurer.]  The  language  of  v.  12,  13,  and  14,  as 
to  the  infidelity  and  consequent  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  seems  rather 
to  foreshadow  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zedekiah's  reign, 
and  cannot  be  restricted  to  Hezekiah's  time.  [Lowth.]  1.  of  .  .  . 
valley  Of  Vision  —  rather,  respecting  the  valley  of  visions  :  viz.,  Jeru- 
salem, the  seat  of  divine  revelations  and  visions,  "  the  nursery  of 
prophets  "  [Jerome.]  (ch.  2.  3  ;  29.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  23.  4,  Margin;  Luke, 
13-  33)-  ^  lay  in  a  "  valley  "  surrounded  by  hills  higher  than  Zion 
and  Moriah  (Psalm  125.  2;  Jeremiah,  21.  13).  thee — the  people  of 
Jerusalem  personified,  housetops  —  Panic-struck,  they  went  up  on 
the  flat  balustraded  roofs  to  look  forth  and  see  whether  the  enemy  is 
near,  and  partly  to  defend  themselves  from  the  roofs  (Judges,  9.  51, 
etc.).  2.  art  —  rather,  wert :  for  it  could  not  nozv  be  said  to  be  "  a 
joyous  city"  (ch.  32.  13).  The  cause  of  their  joy  {v.  13)  may  have 
been  because  Sennacherib  had  accepted  Hezekiah's  offer  to  renew  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  they  were  glad  to  have  peace  on  any  terms 
however  humiliating  (2  Kings,  18.  14-16),  or  on  account  of  the  alliance 
with  Egypt.  If  the  reference  be  to  Zedekiah's  time,  the  joy  and 
feasting  are  not  inapplicable,  for  this  recklessness  was  a  general  char- 
acteristic of  the  unbelieving  Jews  (ch.  56.  12).  not  Slain  with  the 
SWOrd  —  but  with  the  famine  and  pestilence  about  to  be  caused  by 
the  coming  siege  (Lamentations,  4.  9).  Maurer  refers  this  to  the 
plague  by  which  he  thinks  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed,  and 
Hezekiah  was  made  sick  (ch.  37.  36  ;  38.  1).  But  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  supposing  that  the  Jews  in  the  city  suffered  such  extremities  of 
plague  at  that  time,  when  God  destroyed  their  foes.  Barnes  refers 
it  to  those  slain  in  fight,  not  in  open  honorable  "  battle  ;"  v.  3  favours 
this.  3.  rulers — rather,  generals  (Joshua,  10.  24;  Judges,  II.  6,  11). 
bound  — rather,  "  are  taken."  by  the  archers  —  lit.,  by  the  bow:  so 
ch.  21.  17.  Bowmen  were  the  light  troops,  whose  province  it  was  to 
skirmish  in  front  and  (2  Kings,  6.  22)  pursue  fugitives  (2  Kings,  25. 
5) :  this  verse  applies  better  to  the  attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar  than 
that  of  Sennacherib,  ali  .  .  .  in  thee  —  all  found  in  the  city  (ch.  13. 
15),  not  merely  the  "  rulers  "  or  generals,  fled  from  far  —  Those  who 
had  filed  from  distant  parts  to  Jerusalem  as  a  place  of  safety  ;  rather, 
fied  afar.  4.  Look  .  .  .  from  me  —  Deep  grief  seeks  to  be  alone  ; 
whilst  others  feast  joyously,  Isaiah  mourns  in  prospect  of  the  disaster 
coming  on  Jerusalem  (Micah,  1.  8,  9).  daughter,  etc.  — {Note,  ch.  1. 
8;  Lamentations,  2.  11).  5.  trouble  ...  by  the  Lord — i.e.,  sent 
by  ox  from  the  Lord  {Note,  ch.  19.  15;  Luke,  21.  22-24).     valley  Of 
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vision  —  {Note,  v.  i).  Some  think  a  valley  near  Ophel  is  meant  as 
about  to  be  the  scene  of  devastation  (cf.  ch.  32.  13,  14,  Note),  break- 
ing .  .  .  V/alls  —  i.e.,  "a  day  of  breaking  the  walls"  of  the  city. 
Crying  to  the  mountains  —  the  mournful  cry  of  the  townsmen  reaches 
to  (Maurer  translates,  towards)  the  mountains,  and  is  echoed  back  by 
them.  Josephus  describes  in  the  very  same  language  the  scene  of  the 
assault  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  To  this  the  prophecy,  probably, 
refers  ultimately.  If,  as  some  think,  the  "  cry  "  is  that  of  those  escap- 
ing to  the  mountains,  cf.  Matthew,  13.  14  ;  24.  16,  with  this.  6.  Elam 
—  the  country  stretches  East  from  the  Lower  Tigris,  answering  to 
what  was  afterwards  called  Persia  {Note,  ch.  21.  2).  Later,  Elma  was 
a  province  of  Persia  (Ezra,  4.  9).  In  Sennacherib's  time,  Elam  was 
subject  to  A~svria  (2  Kings,  18.  11),  and  so  furnished  a  contingent  to 
its  invading  armies.  Famed  for  the  bow  (ch.  13.  18  ;  Jeremiah,  49. 
35),  in  which  the  Ethiopians  alone  excelled  them,  with  chariots  of 
mCP  QHC'J  hO&'GOlilcn — i.e.,  they  used  to  bow  both  in  chariots  and  on 
horseback.  "  Chariots  of  men,"  i.e.,  chariots  in  which  men  are  borne, 
war-chariots  (cf.  Note,  ch.  21.  7,  9).  Kir  —  another  people  subject  to* 
Assyria  [z  Kings,  16.  9)  ;  the  region  about  the  river  Kur,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Black  sea.  uncovered  —  took  off'  for  the  battle  the 
leather  covering  of  the  shield,  intended  to  protect  the  embossed 
figures  on  it  from  dust  or  injury  during  the  march.  "  The  quiver  '" 
and  "  the  shield  "  express  two  classes  —  light  and  heavy  armed  troops. 
7.  Valleys  —  East,  North,  and  South  of  Jerusalem :  Hinnon  on  the 
South  side  was  the  richest  valley,  in  array  at  the  gate  —  Rabshakeh 
stood  at  the  upper  pool  close  to  the  city  (ch.  36.  11-13).  8.  he  dis- 
covered the  covering — rather,  the  veil  of  Judah  shall  be  taken  off 
[Horsley]  ;  fig.,  for  exposing  to  shame  as  a  captive  (ch.  47.  3  ;  Nahum^ 
3.  5).  Sennacherib  dismantled  all  "  the  defenced  cities  of  Judah "" 
(ch.  36.  1).  thOU  didst  look  —  rather,  thou  shall  look.  hOUSO  of  .  .  . 
forest  —  The  house  or  armoury  built  of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Leb- 
anon by  Solomon,  on  a  slope  or  Zion,  called  Ophel  (1  Kings,  7.  2  ; 
10.  17  ;  Nehemiah,  3.  19).  Isaiah  says  {v.  t-i 3)  his  countrymen  will 
look  to  their  own  strength  to  defend  themselves,  whilst  others  of  them 
will  drown  their  sorrows  as  to  their  country  in  feasting,  but  none  wilt 
look  to  Jehovah.  9.  Ye  have  seen  —  rather,  Ye  shall  see.  city  of 
David  —  the  upper  city,  on  Zion,  the  South  side  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Samuel,  5.  7,  9 ;  1  Kings,  8.  1)  ;  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own  * 
but  even  in  it  there  shall  be  "  breaches."  Hezekiah's  preparations 
for  defence  accord  with  this  (2  Chronicles.  32.  5).  ye  gathered  — 
rather,  ye  shall  gather — lower  pool — {Note,  v.  n).  Ye  shall  bring; 
together  into  the  city  bv  subterranean  passages  cut  in  the  rock  of 
Zion,  the  fountain  from  which  the  lower  pool  (only  mentioned  here) 
is  supplied.  Note,  ch.  9.  3  ;  2  Kings,  20.  20;  2  Chronicles,  32.  3-5, 
represents  Hezekiah  as  having  stopped  the  fountain  to  prevent  the 
Assyrians  getting  water.  But  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  here. 
The  superfluous  waters  of  the  lower  pool  usually  flowed  into  Hinnom 
valley,  and  so  through  that  of  Jchoshaphat  to  the  brook  Kedrom 
Hezekiah  built  a  wall  round  it  stopped  the  outflowing  of  its  waters 
to  debar  the  foe  from  the  use  of  them,  and  turned  them  into  the  city. 
IO.  numbered  —  rather,  ye  shall  number,  viz.,  in  order  to  see  which 
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of  them  may  be  pulled  down  with  the  least  loss  to  the  city,  and  with 
most  advantage  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  rearing  of  towers  (2 
Chronicles,  32.  5).  have  ye  broken  down  —  rather,  ye  shall  break 
down.  11.  Ye  made  ...  a  ditch  —  rather,  Ye  shall  make  a  reservoir 
for  receiving  the  waters  of,  etc.  Hezekiah  surrounded  Siloah,  from 
which  the  old  (or  kings,  or  upper)  pool  took  its  rise,  with  a  wall  joined 
to  the  wall  of  Zion  on  both  sides  ;  between  these  two  walls  he  made 
a  new  pool  into  which  he  directed  the  waters  of  the  former  ;  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  foe  from  this  supply  of  water  also.  The  opening  from 
which  the  upper  pool  received  its  water  was  nearer  Zion  than  the 
other  from  which  the  lower  pool  took  its  rise,  so  that  the  water  which 
flowed  from  the  former  could  easily  be  shut  in  by  a  wall,  whereas  that 
which  flowed  from  the  latter  could  only  be  brought  in  by  subterrane- 
ous conduits  (cf.  Note,  v.  9  ;  ch.  7.  3  ;  2  Kings,  20.  20 ;  2  Chronicles> 
32-  3-5»  3°  '»  Ecclesiastes,  48.  17).  Both  were  South  West  of  Jeru- 
salem,   have  not  looked  .  .  .  neither  had  respect — answering  by 

contrast  to,  "  Thou  didst  look  to  the  armour,^  have  seen  (had  respect, 
or  regard  to)  the  breaches"  {v.  8,  9).  maker  thereof — God,  by 
whose  command  and  aid  these  defences  were  made,  and  who  gave 
this  fountain  "  long  ago."  G.  V.  Smith  translates,  "  Him  who  doeth 
it,"  i.e.,  has  brought  this  danger  on  you, — "  Him  who  had  prepared  it 
from  afar,"  i.e.,  planned  it  even  from  a  distant  time.  12.  did  the  Lord 
.  .  .  C-4.ll — usually  the  priests  gave  the  summons  to  the  national 
mourning  (Joel,  1.  13)  ;  now  Jehovah  Himself  shall  give  it ;  the 
"  call "  shall  consist  in  the  presence  <jf  a  terrible  foe.  Translate,  shall 
call.  baldness  —  emblem  of  grief  (Job,  I.  20  ;  Micah,  I.  16).  13. 
Notwithstanding  Jehovah's  "  call  to  mourning"  (v.  12),  many  shall 
make  the  desperate  state  ot  affairs  a  reason  for  reckless  revelry  (ch.  5. 
II,  12,  14  ;  Jeremiah,  18.  12  ;  1  Corinthians,  15.  32). 

15-25.  Prophecy  that  Shebna  should  be  Deposed  from  be- 
ing Prefect  of  the  Palace,  and  Eliakim  promoted  to  the  Of- 
fice. In  ch.  36.  3.  22  ;  37.  2,  we  find  Shebna  "  a  scribe,"  and  no 
longer  prefect  of  the  palace  ("  over  the  household  "),  and  Eliakim  in 
that  office,  as  is  here  foretold.  Shebna  h  singled  out  as  the  subject  of 
prophecy  (the  only  instance  of  an  individual  being  so  in  Isaiah),  as 
being  one  of  the  irreligious  faction  that  set  at  nought  the  prophet's 
warnings  (ch.  28. —  33.) ;  perhaps  it  was  he  who  advised  the  temporary 
ignominious  submission  of  Hezekiah  to  Sennacherib.  15.  Go,  get 
thee  unto  —  rather,  Go  in  to  (i.e.,  into  the  house  to),  treasurer  — 
"  him  who  dwells  in  the  tabernacle  "  [Jerome]  ;  viz,,  in  a  room  of  the 
temple  set  apart  for  the  treasur  -r.  Rather,  "  the  king's  friend,"  or* 
" principal  officer  of  the  cottrt"  (1  Kings,  4.  5  ;  18.  3  ;  I  Chronicles, 
27.  33,  "the  king's  counsellor").  [Maurer.]  'This"  is  prefixed 
contemptuously  (Exodus,  32.  1).  UiitO  SSlObna  — The  Hebrew  for 
unto  indicates  an  accosting  of  Shebna  with  an  unwelcome  message.  16. 
What  .  .  .  whom  —  The  prophet  accosts  Shebna  at  the  very  place  where 
he  was  building  a  grand  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  family  (cf.  ch. 
14.  18;  Genesis,  23.;  49.  29;  50.  13).  "What  (business)  hast  thou 
,here,  and  whom  hast  thou  (of  thy  family,  who  is  likely  to  be  buried) 
here,  that  thou  buildesl,"  etc.,  seeing  that  thou  art  soon  to  be  deposed 
from  office  and  carried  into  captivity?     [Maurer.]     on  high  —  sep- 
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ulchres  were  made  in  the  highest  rocks  (2  Chronicles,  32.  33,  Margin). 

habitation  for  himself — cf.  VHis otun  house "  (ch.  14. 18).  12.  carry 
.  .  .  away  With  .  .  .  captivity  —  rather,  "will  cast  thee  away  with  a 
mighty  throw."  [Maurer.]  "Mighty,"  lit.,  "of  a  man"  (so  Job, 
38.3).  surely  COVer — viz.,  with  shame,  where  thou  art  rearing  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  thy  fame.  [Vitringa.]  "  Rolling  will  roll 
thee,"  i.e.,  will  continually  roll  thee  on,  as  a  ball  to  be  tossed  away. 
[Maurer.]  Cf.  v.  18.  18.  violently  turn  and  toss  —  lit.,  whirling 
He  will  whi?'l  thee,  i.e.,  He  will,  without  intermission,  whirl  thee. 
[Maurer.]  "  He  will  whirl  thee  round  and  round,  and  (then)  cast 
thee  away  "  as  a  stone  in  a  sling  is  first  whirled  round  repeatedly,  be- 
fore the  string  is  let  go.  [Lowth.]  Darge  country  —  perhaps  As- 
syria,   chariots . . .  shall  be  the  shame  of  thy  Lord's  house  — 

rather,  "  thy  splendid  chariots  shall  be  there  :  O  thou  disgrace  of  thy 
Lord's  house  "  [Noyes]  ;  "  chariots  of  thy  glory  "  mean  "  thy  mag- 
nificent chariots."  It  is  not  meant  that  he  would  have  these  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  as  he  had  in  Jerusalem,  but  that  he  would  be  borne  thither 
in  ignominy  instead  of  in  his  magnificent  chariots.  The  Jews  say 
that  he  was  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  had 
designed  to  betray  Jerusalem,  as  they  thought  he  was  mocking  them  ; 
and  so  he  died.  19.  state  —  office,  he  —  God.  A  similar  change 
of  persons  occurs  (ch.  34.  16).  20.  son  of  Hilkiah  —  Supposed  by 
Kimchi  to  be  the  same  as  Azariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  perhaps  had 
two  names,  and  who  was  "  over  the  household"  in  Hezekiah's  time  (r 
Chronicles,  6.  13).  21.  thy  robe  —  of  office,  girdle  —  in  which  the 
purse  was  carried,  and  to  it  was  attached  the  sword  ;  often  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,     father  —  i.e.,  a  counsellor  and  friend.     22.  key 

—  emblem  of  his  office  over  the  house  ;  "  to  open"  or  "shut"  access 
rested  with  him.  upon  .  .  .  shoulder  —  So  keys  are  carried  sometimes 
in  the  East  hanging  from  the  kerchief  on  the  shoulder.  But  the 
phrase  is  rather  fig.,  for  sustaining  the  government  on  one's  shoulders. 
Eliakim,  as  his  name  implies,  is  here  plainly  a  type  of  the  God-man 
Christ,  the  son  of  "  David,"  of  whom  Isaiah  (ch.  9.  6)  uses  the  same 
language  as  the  former  clause  of  this  verse,  and  Himself,  in  Revela- 
tion, 3.  7,  the  same  language  as  the  latter  clause  (cf.  Job,  12.  14).  23. 
nail  .  .  .  SUS'e  place  —  large  nails  or  pegs  stood  in  ancient  houses  on 
which  were  suspended  the  ornaments  of  the  family.  The  sense  is, 
All  that  is  valuable  to  the  nation  shall  rest  securely  on  him.  In 
Ezra,  9,  8,  "  nail "  is  used  of  the  large  spike  driven  into  the  ground 
to  fasten  the  cords  of  the  tent  to.  throne  —  resting-place  to  his  family, 
as  applied  to  Eliakim ;  but  "  throne,"  in  the  strict  sense,  as  applied 
to  Messiah  the  antitype  (Luke,  1.  32,  33).  24.  Same  image  as  in  v.  23. 
It  was  customary  to  "hang"  the  valuables  of  a  house  on  nails  (1 
Kings,  10.  16,  17,  21  ;  Song  of  Solomon,  4.  4).     offspring  and  l8SUe 

—  rather,  "  the  offshoots  of  the  family,  high  and  low."  [Vitringa.] 
Eliakim  would  reflect  honour  even  on  the  latter,  vessels  Of  CUpS  — 
of  small  capacity :  answering  to  the  low  and  humble  offshoots,  ves- 
sels Of  flagons  —  larger  vessels  :  answering  to  the  high  offshoots.  25. 
nail  .  .  .  fastened  —  Shebna,  who  was  supposed  to  be  firmly  fixed  in 
his  post,  burden  upon  it  —  all  that  were  dependent  on  Shebna,  all 
his  emoluments  and  rank  will  fail,  as  when  a  peg  is  suddenly  "  cut 
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down  "  the  ornaments  on  it  fall  with  it.     Sin  reaches  in  its  effects  even 
to  the  family  of  the  guilty  (Exodus,  20.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Prophecy  respecting  Tyre.  Menander,  the  historian, 
notices  a  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  about  the  time  of   the  siege 

'  Samaria.  Sidon,  Acco,  and  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland,  were  soon 
reduced  ;  but  New  Tyre,  on  an  island  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  held 
out  for  five  years.  Sargon  probably  finished  the  siege.  Sennacherib 
does  not,  however,  mention  it  among  the  cities  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  conquered  (ch.  36.;  37.).  The  expression,  "Chaldeans"  (v.  13), 
;  \ay  imply  reference  to  its  siege  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  lasted 
thirteen  years.  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  New  Tyre  after  a 
seven  months'  siege.  1.  Tyre  —  Hebrew,  Tsur,  i.e.,  Rock,  ships  of 
T~'fShish  — ships  of  Tyre  returning  from  their  voyage  to  Tarshish,  or 
T  .rtessus  in  Spain,  with  which  the  Phoenicians  had  much  commerce 
(Ezekiel,  27.  12-25).  "  Ships  of  Tarshish "  is  a  phrase  also  used 
of  large  and  distant-voyaging  merchant  vessels  (ch.  2.  16  ;  I 
Kings,  10.  22 ;  Psalm  48.  7).  no  house  —  '/riz.,  left  r  such  was 
the  case  as  to  Old  Tyre,  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege.  no 
entering  —  There  is  no  house  to  enter  (ch.  24.  10).  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Or,  Tyre  is  so  laid  waste,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  entering 
the  harbour  [Barnes]  :  which  is  appropriate  to  the  previous 
"ships."  ChittiiH  —  Cyprus,  of  which  the  cities,  including  Citium  in 
the  South  (whence  came  "  Chittim  "  ),  were  mostly  Phoenician  (Ezekiel, 
27.  6).  The  ships  from  Tarshish  on  their  way  to  Tyre  learn  the  tidings 
(  "  it  is  revealed  to  them  "  )  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre.  At  a  later  period 
Chittim  denoted  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  (Daniel, 
11.30).  2.  [$3  S'£iM — struck  dumb  with  awe.  Addressed  to  those 
already  in  the  country,  eye-witnesses  of  its  ruin  (Lamentations,  2.  10) ; 
or,  in  contrast  to  the  busy  din  of  commerce  once  heard  in  Tyre  ;  now 
all  is  hushed  and  still,  isle  —  strictly  applicable  to  New  Tyre  ;  in  the 
sense  coast,  to  the  mainland  city,  Old  Tyre  (ch.  v.  6  ;  ch.  20.  6).  Zidon 
—  of  which  Tyre  was  a  colony,  planted  when  Zidon  was  conquered 
by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon.  Zidon  means  a  fishing  station;  this 
was  its  beginning,  replenished  —  with  wealth  and  an  industrious 
population  (Ezekiel,  27.  3  ;  8.  23).  Here  "  Zidon,"  as  the  oldest  city 
of  Phoenicia,  includes  all  the  Phoenician  totvns  on  the  strip  of  "coast." 
Thus,  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8.  3,  2),  is.  called 
king  of  the  Sidonians  (i  Kings,  16.  31) ;  and  on  coins  Tyre  is  called 
the  metropolis  of  the  Sidonians.  3.  great  waters  —  the  wide  waters  of 
the  sea.  seed — grain,  or  crop,  as  in  1  Samuel,  8.  15;  Job,  39.  12. 
SihOP —  lit.,  Dark-coloured:  applied  to  the  Nile,  as  the  Egyptian  Jeor, 
and  the  Greek  Melas,  to  express  the  dark,  turbid  colours  given  to  its 
waters  by  the  fertilising  soil  which  it  deposits  at  its  yearly  overflow 
(Jeremiah,  2.  18).  harvest  of  the  river  — the  growth  of  the  Delta  ; 
the  produce  due  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  :  Egypt  was  the  great 
granary  of  corn  in  the  ancient  world  (Genesis,  41.  ;  42.  ;  43.).  he&a 
revenue — Tyrian  vessels  carried  Egyptian  produce  got  in  exchange 
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for  wine,  oil,  glass,  etc.,  into  various  lands,  and  so  made  large  profits 
mart  —  (Ezekiel,  27.  3).  No  city  was  more  favourably  situated  fof 
commerce.  4.  Zidon —  called  on,  as  being  the  parent  country  of  Tyre 
{v.  12),  and  here  equivalent  to  Phoenicia  in  general,  to  feel  the  shame 
{as  it  was  esteemed  in  the  East)  of  being  now  as  childless  as  if  she 
never  had  any.  "  I  (no  more  now)  travail,  nor  bring  forth,"  etc. 
*'  Strength  of  the  sea,"  i.e.,  stronghold,  viz.,  New  Tyre,  on  a  rock  (as 
"Tyre"  means)  surrounded  by  the  sea  (Ezekiel,  26.  4;  15.  17;  so 
Venice  was  called  "  Bride  of  the  sea  ;"  Zechariah,  9.  3).     5.  As,  etc. 

—  rather,  "  When  the  report  (shall  reach)  the  people  of  Egypt,  they 
shall  be  sorely  pained  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre  "  {viz.,  its  over- 
throw). So  Jerome,  "  When  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  that  so  power- 
ful a  neighbouring  nation  has  been  destroyed,  they  must  know  their 
own  end  is  near."  [Lowth,  etc.]  6.  Pass  .  .  •  over  —  Escape  from 
Tyre  to  your  colonies  as  Tarshish  (cf.  v.  12).  The  Tyrians  fled  to 
Carthage  and  elsewhere,  both  at  the  siege  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
that  under  Alexander.  7.  Is  this  silent  ruin  all  that  is  left  of  your 
once  joyous  city  (v.  12)?  antiquity  —  The  Tyrian  priests  boasted  in 
Herodotus'  time  that  their  city  had  already  existed  2,300  years;  an 
exaggeration,  but  still  implying  that  it  was  ancient  even  then,  her 
Own  feet — walking  on  foot  as  captives  to  an  enemy's  land.     8.  Who 

—  answering  in  v.  9,  "The  Lord  of  hosts."  crowning  —  crown- 
giving  :  i.e.,  the  city  from  which  dependent  kingdom  had  arisen,  as 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  Citium  in  Cyprus,  and  Carthage  in  Africa  (Ezekiel, 
27-  33)-  traffickers  —  tit,,  Canaanites,  who  were  famed  for  commerce 
(cf.  Hosea,  12.  7,  Margin).  9.  Whoever  be  the  instruments  in  over- 
throwing haughty  sinners,  God,  who  has  all  hosts  at  His  command,  is 
the  First  cause  (ch.  10.  5-7).  stain  —  rather,  to  profane;  as  in  Exo- 
tlus,  31.  14,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  objects  of  religious  reverence  ;  so 
here,  "  the  pride  of  all  glory  "  may  refer  to  the  Tynan  temple  of  Her- 
cules, the  oldest  in  the  world,  according  to  Arrian  (ch.  2.  10) :  the 
prophet  of  the  true  God  would  naturally  single  out  for  notice  the 
idol  of  Tyre.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  It  may,  however,  be  a  general  propo- 
sition ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre  will  exhibit  to  all,  how  God  mars  the 
lustre  of  whatever  is  haughty  (ch.  2.  11).  10.  a  river  —  Hebrew,  the 
river,  viz.,  Nile,  daughter  Of  Tarshish  —  Tyre  and  its  inhabitants 
{ch.  1.  8),  about  henceforth,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  to  become 
inhabitants  of  its  colony,  Tartessus  ;  they  would  pour  forth  from 
Tyre,  as  waters  flow  on  when  the  barriers  are  removed.  [Lowth.] 
Rather,  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus  and  its  inhabitants,  as  the  phrase 
usually  .means  ;  they  had  been  kept  in  hard  bondage,  working  in 
silver  and  lead  mines  near  Tarshish,  by  the  parent  city  (Ezekiel,  26. 
17)  ;  but  now  the  bond  of  restraint  (for  so  "  strength,"  Margin,  girdle, 
i.e.,  bond,  Psalm  2.  3,  ought  to  be  translated)  is  removed,  since  Tyre 
is  no  more.  11.  He  — Jehovah,  kingdoms  —  the  Phoenician  cities 
and  colonies,  the  merchant  City — rather,  Canaan,  meaning  the 
North  of  it,   viz.,   Phoenicia.     On  their  coins,  they  call  their  country 

Canaan.    12.  He  —  God.    rejoice  —  riotously  (v.  7).    oppressed — 

"deflowered:"  laying  aside  the  figure  taken  by  storm:  the  Arabs 
compare  a  city  never  taken  to  an  undefiled  virgin  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  5, 
etc.).     daughter  Of  Zidon  —  Tyre  :  or  else,  sons  of  Zidon,   i.e.,   the 
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whole  land  and  people  of  Phoenicia  {Note,  v.  2).  [Maurer.]  Chittim 
—  Citium  in  Cyprus  (v.  1).  there  also  .  .  .  no  rest  —  Thy  colonies, 
having  been  harshly  treated  by  thee,  will  now  repay  thee  in  kind 
(Note,  v  10).  But  Vitringa  refers  it  to  the  calamities  which  befel 
the  Tyrians  in  their  settlements  subsequently,  viz..  Sicily,  Corcyra, 
Carthage,  and  Spain,  all  flowing  from  the  original  curse  of  Noah 
against  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (Genesis,  9.  25-27).  13.  Behold  — 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  so  humiliating  to  Tyre,  that  a  people  of 
yesterday,  like  the  Chaldees,  should  destroy  the  most  ancient  of  cities, 
Tyre,  was  not  —  had  no  existence  as  a  recognized  nation;  the 
Chaldees  were  previously  but  a  rude,  predatory  people  (Job,  1.  17). 
Assyrian  founded  it —  The  Chaldees  ("  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness " )  lived  a  nomadic  live  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  originally 
<Arphaxad  in  Genesis,  10.  22,  refers  to  such  a  region  of  Assyria  near 
Armenia),  North  and  East  of  Assyria  proper.  Some  may  have  set- 
tled in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  very  early,  and  given  origin  to 
the  astrologers  called  Chaldees  in  later  times.  But  most  of  the  people 
had  been  transferred  only  a  little  before  the  time  of  this  prophecy 
from  their  original  seats  in  the  North  to  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  South  Babylonia.  "  Founded  it,"  means  "  assigned  it  (the 
land)  to  them  who  had  (heretofore)  dwelt  in  the  wilderness "  as  a 
permanent  settlement  (so  in  Psalm  104.  8).  [Maurer.]  It  was  the 
Assyrian  policy  to  infuse  into  their  own  population  of  the  plain  the 
fresh  blood  of  hardy  mountaineers,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  their 
armies.  Ultimately  the  Chaldees,  by  their  powerful  priest-caste, 
gained  the  supremacy,  and  established  the  later  or  Chaldean  empire. 
Horsley  refers  it  to  Tyre,  founded  by  an  Assyrian  race,  towers 
thereof —  viz.,  of  Babylon,  whose  towers,  Herodotus  says,  were 
"  set  up  "  by  the  Assyrians.  [Barnes.]  Rather,  u  The  Chaldees  set 
wp  their  siege-towers  "  against  Tyre,  made  for  the  attack  of  high  walls, 
from  which  the  besiegers  hurled  missiles,  as  depicted  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  raised  up  —  rather,  "  They  lay  bare," 
■viz.,  the  foundations  of  her  (Tyre's)  palaces,  i.e.,  utterly  overthrow 
them  (Psalm  137.  7).  14.  Strength  —  stronghold  (cf.  Ezekiel,  26.  15- 
18).     15.  forgotten  —  Having  lost  its  former  renown,  Tyre  shall  be  in 

obscurity,    seventy  years — (so  Jeremiah,  25.  n,  12;  29.  10).  days 

of  one  king  —  i.e„  a  dynasty.  The  Babylonian  monarchy  lasted 
properly  but  seventy  years.  From  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  was  seventy  years  ;  then  the  subjected 
nations  would  be  restored  to  liberty.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  middle  of 
that  period,  but  it  is  classed  in  common  with  the  rest,  some  conquered 
sooner  and  others  later,  all  however  alike  about  to  be  delivered  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  So  "  king "  is  used  for  dynasty  (Daniel,  7. 
17  ;  8.  20)  ;  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son  Evil-merodach,  and  his  grand- 
son, Belshazzar,  formed  the  whole  dynasty  (Jeremiah,  25.  II,  12;  27. 

7;  29. 10).    shall  Tyre  sing  as  .  .  .  harlot  —  It  shall  be  to  Tyre  as 

the  song  of  the  harlot,  viz.,  a  harlot  that  has  been  forgotten,  but  who 
attracts  notice  again  by  her  song.  Large  marts  of  commerce  are  often 
compared  to  harlots  seeking  many  lovers,  ?>.,  they  court  merchants  of 
all  nations,  and  admit  any  one  for  the  sake  of  gain  (Nahum,  3.  4  ; 
Revelation,  18.  3).     Covetousness  is  closely  akin  to  idolatry,  and  licen- 
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tiousness,  as  the  connection  (Ephesians,  5.  5  ;  Colossians,  3.  5)  proves 
(cf.  ch.  2.  6-8,  16).  16.  Same  figure  to  express  that  Tyre  would  again 
prosper  and  attract  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  to  her,  and  be 
the  same  Joyous,  self-indulging  city  as  before.  18.  visit  —  not  in 
wrath  but  mercy,  hire — image  from  a  harlot  ;  her  gains  by  com- 
merce. After  the  Babylonian  dynasty  was  ended,  Tyre  was  rebuilt  ; 
also,  again,  after  the  destruction  under  Alexander.  18.  merchandise 
..  .  holiflCSS — Her  traffic  and  gains  shall  at  last  (long  after  the  restora- 
tian  mentioned  in  v.  17)  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Jesus  Christ 
visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  (Matthew,  15.  21)  ;  Paul  found 
disciples  there  (Acts,  21.  3-6)  ,  it  early  became  a  Christian  bishopric, 
but  the  full  evangelisation  of  that  whole  race  of  the  Ethiopians  (ch. 
18),  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  (ch.  19),  is  yet  to  come  (ch.  60. 
5).  net  treasured — but  freely  expended  in  His  service,  them  that 
fJlVCll  before  the  Lord  —  the  ministers  of  religion.  But  Horslev 
translates,  "them  that  sit  before  Jehovah,"  as  disciples,  durable 
Clothing — Changes  of  raiment  constituted  much  of  the  wealth  of 
former  days. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

The  Last  Times  of  the  World  in  general,  and  of  Judah  and 
the  Church  in  particular.  The  four  chaps.,  xxiv. —  xxvii.,  form  one 
continuous  poetical  prophecy  :  descriptive  of  the  dispersion  and  succes- 
sive calamities  of  the  Jews  (ch.  24.  1-12)  ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
the  first  Hebrew  converts  throughout  the  world  (v.  13-16)  ;  the  judg- 
ments on  the  adversaries  of  the  church  and  its  final  triumph  (v.  16-23)  ; 
thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  apostate  faction  (ch.  25.),  and 
establishment  of  the  righteous  in  lasting  peace  (ch.  26.)  ;  judgment  on 
leviathan  and  entire  purgation  of  the  church  (ch.  27.).  Having  treated 
of  the  several  nations  in  particular —  Babylon,  Philistia,  Moab,  Syria, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Edom,  and  Tyre  (the  miniature  representative  of  all, 
as  ail  the  kingdoms  flocked  into  it)  —  he  passes  to  the  last  times  of 
the  world  at  large  and  of  Judah  the  representative  and  future  head  of 
the  churches. 

Ver.  1-23.  I.  the  earth —  rather,  the  land  of  Judah  (so  in  v.  3,  5, 
6  ;  Joel,  1.  2).  The  desolation  under  Nebuchadnezzar  prefigured  that 
under  Titus.  2.  as  with  .  .  .  people,  so  witb  the  priest  — All  alike 
shall  share  the  same  calamity  ;  no  favoured  class  shall  escape  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  7.  12,  13;  Hosea,  4.  9;  Revelation,  6.  15).  4.  world  —  the 
kingdom  of  Israel;  as  in  ch.  13.  II,  Babylon,  haughty  —  lit.,  the 
height  of  the  people  ;  abstract  for  concrete,  i.e.,  the  high  people  ;  even 
the  nobles  share  the  general  distress.  5.  earth  —  rather,  the  land. 
defiled  under  .  .  .  inhabitants  —  viz.,  with  innocent  blood   (Genesis, 

4.  11 ;  Numbers,  35.  33;  Psalm  106.  38.    laws  .  .  .  ordinance  .  .  . 

everlasting  covenant  —  The  moral  laws, positive  statutes,  and  national 
covenant  designed  to  be  for  ever  between  God  and  them.  6.  earth 
—  the  land,  burned  —  viz.,  with  the  consuming  wrath  of  heaven  : 
either  internally,  as  Job,  30.  30  [Rosenmuller]  ;  or  externally,  the 
orophet  has  before  his  eyes  the  people  being  consumed  with  the  with- 
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ering  dryness  of  their  doomed  land  (so  Joel,  I.  10,  12).      [Maurer 
7.    mourneth  —  because  there    are   none  to   drink   it.      [Barnes  _ 
Rather,  is  become  vapid.     [Horsley.]     languisheth — because  there 
are  none  to  cultivate  it  n  nv.      8.  (Revelation,   18.  22).      9.  with  a 
SOng  —  the  usual  accompaniment  of  feasts,      strong  drink — {Note, 
ch.  5.  11).     "Date  wine,"     [Horsley.]     bitter  —  in  consequence  of 
the  national  calamities.     10.  city   of  confusion  —  rather,  desolation. 
What  Jerusalem  would  be  ;  by  anticipation  it  is  called  so.    Horsley 
translates,  "The   city  is  broken  down;    it  is  a  ruin."      shut  up  — 
chrough  fear  ;  or,  rather,  choked  up  by  ruins.    11.  crying  for  wine  — 
to  drown  their  sorrows  in  drink  (ch.  16.  9)  ;  Joel,  1.  5,  written  about 
the  same  time,  resembles  this.     12.  with  destruction  —  rather,  crash. 
[Gesenius.]      "With  a   great   tumult    the  gate    is  battered    down. 
^Horsley.]     13.  the  land  —  Judea.     Put  the  comma  after  "land," 
not  after  "  people."     "  There  shall  be  among  the  people  (a  remnant 
left)  as  the  shaking  (the  after-picking)  of  an  olive  tree  ;"  as  in  gather- 
ing olives,  a  few  remain  on   the  highest  boughs  (ch.   17.    5,  6).      14. 
They  —  Those  who  are  left  :  the  remnant.     Sing  for  the  majesty  of 
the  Lord  —  sing  a  thanksgiving  for  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  so  mercifully  preserved  them,     from  the  sea  —  from  the  distant 
lands  beyond  the  sea,  whither  they  have  escaped.     15.  in  the  fires  — 
Vitringa  translates,  "in  the  caves."     Could  it  mean  the  fires  of  afflic- 
tion (1  Peter   1.  7)?     They  were  exiles  at  the  time.      The  fires  only 
loose  the  carnal  bonds  off  the  soul,  without  injuring  a  hair,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.      Lowth  reads  in  the 
islands  (Ezekiel,  26.  18).     Rather trar, islite  for  "fires,"  "in  the   re- 
gions of  morning  light,"  i.e.,  Ihe  East,  in  antithesis  to  the  "  isles  of  the 
sea,  i.e.,  the  West.     [Maurer.]     Wheresoever  ye  be    scattered,  East 
or  West,  still  glorify  the   Lord  (Malachi,  1.  11).      16.  Songs  to  God 
come  in  together  to  Palestine  from  distant  lands,  as  a  grand  chorus. 
glory   to   the    righteous  —  the   burden  of  the  songs   (ch.   26.2,7). 
Amidst  exile,  the  loss  of  their  temple,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man, 
their  confidence  in  God  is  unshaken.     These  songs  recall  the  joy  of 
other  times,  and  draw  from  Jerusalem  in  her  present  calamities,  the 
•cry,  "  My  leanness."     Horsley  translates,  "  glory  to  the  Just  One :" 
then  My  leanness  expresses  his  sense  of  man's  corruption,  which  led  the 
Jews,  "  the  treacherous  dealers"  (Jeremiah,  5.  11),  to  crucify  the  Just 
One  ;  and  his  deficiency  of  righteousness  which  made  him  need  to  be 
clothed   with    the    righteousness  of  the   Just   One  (Psalm  106.    15). 
treacherous  dealers  —  the  foreign  nations  that  oppress  Jerusalem  and 
overcame  it  by  stratagem  (so  in  ch.  21.  2).      [Barnes.]     17.  This 
verse  explains  the  wretchedness  spoken  of  in  v.  16.      Jeremiah  (48. 
43,  44)  uses  the  same  words.     They  are  proverbial ;    v.  18  expressing 
that  the  inhabitants  were  nowhere  safe  ;  if   they  escaped  one  danger, 
they  fell  into  another  and  worse,  on  the  opposite  side  (Amos,  5.  19). 
"  Fear  "  is  the  term  applied  to  the  cords  with  feathers  of  all  colours, 
which,  when  fluttered  in  the  air,  scare  beasts  into  the  pit-fall,  or  birds 
into  the  snare.     Horsley  makes  the  connection.      Indignant  of  the 
treatment  which  the  Just  One  received,  the  prophet  threatens  the 
guilty  land  with  instant  vengeance.      18.  noise  of  .  .  .  fear — the 
shout  designed  to  rouse  the  game  and  drive  it  into  the  pit-fall,      win- 
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dOWS  .  .  .  Open  —  taken  from  the  account  of  the  deluge  (Genesis,  7. 
11)  :  tJie  flood  gates.  So  the  final  judgments  of  fire  on  the  apostate 
world  are  compared  to  ths  deluge  (2  Peter,  3.  5-7).  19.  earth  —  the 
land:  image  from  an  earthquake.  20.  removed  like  a  cottage  — 
{Note,  ch.  1.  8).  Here,  a  hanging  couch,  suspended  from  the  trees  by 
cords,  such  as  Niebuhr  describes  the  Arab  keepers  of  lands  as  having,, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  watch,  and  at  the  same  time  be  secure  from 
wild  beasts.  Translate,  "Shall  wave  to  and  fro  like  a  hammock  " 
swung  about  by  the  wind,  heavy  upon  it  —  like  an  overwhelming; 
burden,  not  rise  again  —  not  meaning,  that  it  never  would  rise  (v. 
23),  but  in  those  convulsions  it  would  not  rise,  it  would  surely  fall. 
21.  host  of  .  .  .  high  ones  —  the  heavenly  host,  i.e.,  either  the  visible 
host  of  heaven  (the  present  economy  of  nature,  affected  by  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  objects  of  idolatry,  being  abolished,  ch.  65.  17  ; 
60.  19,  simultaneously  with  the  corrupt  polity  of  men)  ;  or,  rather, 
the  invisible  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  as  the  antithesis  to 
"  kings  of  the  earth  "  shows.  Angels,  moreover,  preside  as  it  were 
over  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Daniel,  10.  13,  20,  21).  22.  in  the  pit 
—  rather,  for  the  pit.  [Horsley.]  "  In  the  dungeon?  [Maurer  ] 
Image  from  captives  thrust  together  into  a  dungeon,  prison  — i.e.,  as- 
in  a  prison.  This  sheds  light  on  the  disputed  passage,  1  Peter,  3.  19,. 
where  also  the  prison  is  fig.  The  "shutting  up"  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  under  Titus,  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  visitation  of  mercy  "  after  many  days  "  —  seventy  years. 
in  the  case  of  the  former — the  time  is  not  yet  elapsed  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  Horsley  takes  "  visited  "  in  a  bad  sense,  viz.,  in  wraths 
as  in  ch.  26.  13  ;  cf.  ch.  29.  6  ;  the  punishment  being  the  heavier  in 
the  fact  of  the  delay.  Probably  a  double  visitation  is  intended,  deliv- 
erance to  the  elect,  wrath  to  hardened  unbelievers  ;  as  v.  23  plainly 
contemplates  judgments  on  proud  sinners  symbolised  by  the  "  sun  ** 
and  "moon,"  23.  (Jeremiah,  3.  17).  Still  future:  of  which  Jesus* 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  amidst  hosannas  was  a  pledge,  his 
ancients  —  the  elders  of  His  people  ;  or  in  general,  His  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  Jews.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  world-kingdoms,  Jehovah's, 
shall  be  set  up  with  a  splendour  exceeding  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon  under  the  previous  order  of  things  (ch.  60.  19,  20). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Continuation  of  Chap.  xxiv.  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Overthrow  qf  the  Apostate  Faction,  and  the  Setting  Up 
of  Jehovah's  Throne  on  Zion.  The  restoration  from  Babylon,  and 
re-establishment  of  the  theocracy,  was  a  type  and  pledge  of  this.  I. 
wonderful — (ch.  9.  6).  counsels  Of  Old  —  (ch.  42.  9  ;  46.  10) :  pur- 
poses planned  long  ago  :  here,  as  to  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 
truth  —  Hebrew,  Amen:  covenant-keeping,  faithful  to  promises  :  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Jesus  (Revelation,  3. 14).  2.  a  city  .  .  .  heap 
—  Babylon,  type  of  the  city  of  antichrist,  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last 
days  (cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  37,  with  Revelation,  18.,  followed,  as  here,  by 
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the  song  of  the  saints*  thanksgiving  in  Revelation,  19).  u  Heaps"  is 
a  graphic  picture  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  as  they  now  are.  palace 
— Babylon  regarded,  on  account  of  its  splendour,  as  a  vast  palace. 
But  Mauker  translates,  a  citadel,  of  strangers — foreigners,  whose 
capital  pre-eminently  Babylon  was,  the  metropolis  of  the  pagan 
world.  "Aliens  from  the  commonwealih  of  Israel,  strangers  from 
the  covenant  of  promise"  (ch.  29.  5;  Ephesians,  2.  12  ;  see  in  contrast 
Joel,  3.  17).  never  be  built— (ch.  13.  19,  20,  etc).  3.  strong  people 
— This  cannot  apply  to  the  Jews  ;  but  other  nations  on  which 
Babylon  had  exercised  its  cruelty  (ch.  14  12)  shall  worship  Jehovah 
awed  by  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Babylon  (ch.  23, 18).  city — not 
Babylon,  which  shall  then  be  destroyed,  but  collectively  for  the 
cities  of  the  surrounding  nations.  4.  the  poor  .  .  .  needy — the  Jews, 
exiles  from  their  country  (ch.  26.  6  ;  41.  17.)  heat— calamity  (ch. 
t.  6  ;  32.  2);  blast  —  i.  e.,  wrath,  storm  — a  tempest  of  rain,  a  win- 
ter flood,  rushing  against  and  overthrowing  the  wall  of  a  house. 
5.  Translate.  "As  the  heat  in  a  dry  land  [is  brought  down  by  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  so]  thou  shalt  bring  down  the  tumult  [the  shout 
of  triumph  over  their  enemies]  of  strangers  (foreigners)  ;  and  as 
the  heat  by  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  [is  brought  low]  so  the  branch 
(the  offspring)  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be  brought  low."  Pauk- 
hurst  translates  the  Hebrew  for '  'branch,"  the  exulting  song.  Jeromk 
translates  the  last  clause,  "And  when  the  heat  burns  under  a  cloud 
thou  shalt  make  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones  to  wither  :"  the 
branch  withering  even  under  the  friendly  shade  of  a  cloud  typifies 
the  wicked  brought  to  ruin,  not  for  want  of  natural  means  of  pros- 
perity, but  by  the  immediate  act  of  God.  6.  in  this  mountain  — 
Zion:  Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  begin,  and  is  to  have  its  central 
seat  hereafter  at  Jerusalem  as  the  common  country  of  "all  nations" 
(ch.  2.  2,  etc.)  all  people  — (ch.  56.  7;  Daniel,  7.  14;  Luke,  2.  10). 
feast— image  of  felicity  (Psalm  22.  26,  27;  Mattthew,  8. 11 ;  Luke, 
14.  15  ;  Revelation,  19.  9;  Psalm  36.  8;  87).  fat  things— delicacies; 
the  rich  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  (ch.  55.  2;  Jeremiah,  31.  14;  Job, 
86.  16).  wines  on  the  lees — wine  which  has  been  long  kept  on  the 
lees;  i.  e.,  the  oldest  and  most  generous  wine  (Jeremiah,  48.  11). 
marrow — the  choicest  dainties  (Psalm  63. 5).  well  refined — cleared 
of  all  dregs.  7.  face  of . .  .  covering— image  from  mourning,  in 
which  it  was  usual  to  cover  the  face  with  a  veil,  (2.  Samuel,  15. 
30).  "  Face  of  covering,"  i.e.ythe  covering  itself:  as  Job  41.  13, 
**  the  face  of  his  garment,"  the  garment  itself.  The  covering  or 
veil  is  the  mist  of  ignorance  as  to  a  future  state,  and  the  way  to 
eternal  life,  which  enveloped  the  nations  (Ephesians,  4. 18)  and  the 
unbelieving  Jew  (2  Corinthians,  3.  15).  The  Jew,  however,  is  first 
to  be  converted  before  the  conversion  of  "aW  nations :"  for  it  is  "in 
this  nrountain,"  viz  ,  Zion,  that  the  latter  are  to  have  the  veil  taken 
off  (Psalm  102.  13,  15,  16,  21,  22  ;  Romans,  11. 12).  8.  Quoted  in  1 
Corinthians,  15.  54,  in  support  of  the  resurrection,  swallow  up  .  .  . 
In  victory — completely  and  permanently  "abolish"  (2  Timothy,  1. 
10;  Revelations,  20.  14;  21.  4;  cf.  Genesis,  2.  17;  3.  22).  rebuke— 
(cf.  Mark,  8.  38;  Hebrews,  11.  26).  9.  "After  death  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  for  ever,  the  people  of  God  who  have  been  delivered  f  rem 
th€  band  of  death,  aLa.ll  tay  to  the  Lord,  Lo,  this  is  our  God  whom 
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unbelievers  reir.trded  as  only  aw/f«."  [Jerome.]  "The  words  are 
so  moulded  as  to  point  us  specially  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
who  'saves'  us  ;  as  He  vouchsafed  to  Israel  temporal  saving,  so  to 
His  elect  He  appears  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  eternal  salva 
lion."  [Vitringa.]  The  Jews,  however,  have  a  special  share  in  the 
words,  This  is  our  God  {Note,  v.  6).  "In  day  .  . .  glad  .  . .  rejoice," 
cf.  Psalm  118.  24,  which  refers  to  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  (cf. 
Psalm,  118.  26  with  Luke,  13.  35).  "  Waited  "  is  characteristic  of 
God's  people  in  all  ages  (Genesis,  49. 18;  Titus,  2.  13).  10.  rest- 
as  its  permanent  protector :  on  "hand"  in  this  sense  cf.  Ezra.  7.  6, 
28.  Moab — whilst  Ism  el  is  being  protected  the  foe  is  destroyed  ; 
Moab  is  the  representative  of  all  the  foes  of  God's  people,  under 
him — rather,  in  his  own  place,  or  country  (Exodus  10.  23  ;  16.  29). 
for  the  dung-hill— rather,  in  the  water  of  the  dung  heap  in  which 
straw  was  trodden  to  make  it  manure  (Psalm  83.  10).  Horsley 
translates,  either,  "in  the  waters  of  Maamenah,"ctf.,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  bricks;  or,  as  LXX.,  "as  the  threshing  floor  is  trampled  by 
the  corn  drag"  (see  Margin  Micah,  4.  11,  12,  13).  he  —  Jehovah 
shall  spread  His  hands  to  strike  the  foe  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
with  as  little  effort  as  a  swimmer  spreads  forth  his  arms  to  cleave 
a  passage  through  the  water.  [Calvin.]  (Zechariah,  5.  3).  Lowrn 
takes  "he"  as  Moab,  who,  in  danger  of  sinking,  shall  strain  every 
nerve  to  save  himself :  but  Jehovah  (and  "he")  shall  cause  him  to 
•ink  ("bring  down  the  pride"  of  Moab,  ch.  16.  6).  with  the  spoils  of 
hands — lit.,  the  craftily-acquired  spoils  of  his  (Moab's)  hands. 
{Barnes. ]  Moab's  pride,  as  well  as  the  sudden  gripe  of  his  hands. 
(viz  ,  whereby  he  tries  to  save  himself  from  drowning).  [Lowth  ] 
"Together  with  the  joints  of  his  hands,"  ».  «.,  though  Moab  strug- 
gle against  Jehovah  hand  and  foot.  [Maurer.]  12.  fortress — 
the  strongholds  of  Moab,  the  representative  of  the  foes  of  God's 
people.  [Barnes  ]  Babylon.  [Maurer.]  The  society  of  infi- 
del* represented  as  a  city  (Revelation,  11.  8). 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

Ver.  1-2!.  Connected  with  Chapters  xxiv.  and  xxt.  Song  of 
Pkaise  of  Israel  After  Being  Restored  to  Their  Own  Land. 
As  the  overthrow  of  the  apostate  faction  is  described  in  ch.  25, 
so  the  peace  of  the  faithful  is  here  described  under  the  image 
of  a  well  fortified  city.  1.  strong  city — Jerusalem,  strong  in 
Jehovah's  protection:  type  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Psalm  48. 
1-3),  contrasted  with  the  overthrow  of  the  ungodly  foe  («.  4-7, 
12  14;  Revelation,  22.  2,  10-12,  etc.).  salvation  ...  walls— (ch. 
60.  18;  Jeremiah,  3.  23;  Zechariah,  2.  5).  Maurer  translates, 
"Jehovah  makes  His  help  serve  as  walls,"  etc.  (ch.  33.  20, 
11,  etc.).  bulwarks — the  trench  with  the  antemural  earth- 
works exterior  to  the  wall.  2.  Address  of  the  returning  peo- 
f»le  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  (type  of  the  heavenly  city,  Hebrews, 
2.  22);  (Psalm  24.  7,  9;  118.  19).  Antitypically  (Revelation,  22. 
"M  11.  25,  27).  righteous  nation— that  had  not  apostatised  dur- 
iaj  ike  captivity.  Horslet  translates,  "  The  nation  of  the  Jurt 
C>»*7"    ©•*.,   the  Jews.    8.    mind  .  .  .  ttaygd—  (Fs*Im  111  7,   «*. 
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Jesus  can  create  "  perfect  peace  "  within  thy  mind  though  storms 
of  trial  rage  without  (ch.  57.  19;  Mark,  4.  39);  as  a  city  kept 
securely  by  a  strong  garrison  within,  though  besieged  without  (so 
Philippians,  4. 7).  "  Keep,"  lit,  guard  as  with  a  garrison.  Hons- 
ley  translates  (God's)  workmanship  (the  Hebrew  does  not  probably 
mean  "mind,"  but  "a  thing  formed"  Ephesians,  2.  10),  so  con- 
stantly "supported;"  or  else  "formed  and  supported  (by  thee) 
thou  shalt  preserve  (it,  viz. ,  the  righteous  nation)  in  perpetual 
peace."  4.  Lord  Jehovah — Hebrew ,  Jah  Jehovah.  The  union  of 
the  two  names  expresses  in  the  highest  degree  God's  unchanging 
love  and  power  (cf.  Psalm  68.  4).  This  passage,  and  ch.  12.  2; 
Exodus,  6.  3;  Psalm  83.  18,  are  the  four  in  which  English  Version 
retains  the  Jehovah  of  the  original.  Maurer  translates,  "For 
Jah  (the  eternal  unchangeable  One,  Exodus,  3.  14),  is  Jehovah, 
the  rock  of  ages"  (cf.  ch.  45.  17;  Deuteronomy,  32.  15;  1  Samuel 
2.2).  5.  lofty  city — Babylon;  representative  of  the  stronghold  of 
the  foes  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  (ch.  25.  2,  12;  13.  14).  6. 
poor — (ch.  25.  4),  the  once  afflicted  Jewish  captives.  "Foot  shall 
tread  "  is  jig.  for  exulting  in  the  fall  of  God's  enemies  (Revelation, 
18.  20).  7.  uprightness—rather,  is  direct,  i.  «.,  is  directed  by  God 
to  a  prosperous  issue,  however  many  be  their  afflictions  in  the 
mean  time  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  exiles);  the  context 
requires  this  sense  (Psalm  34.  19;  Proverbs,  3.  6;  11.  5)  [Maureu]: 
thus  "way"  means  God's  dealings  with  the  righteous  (Psalm  H7. 
23).  most  upright — Deuteronomy,  32.  4).  dost  weigh-^-(l  Samuel, 
2.  3;  Proverbs,   5.  21).     Rather,  thou  dost  make  plain  and  level 

f  Maurer],  removing  all  obstacles  (ch.  40.  3,  4).  8.  way  of  thy 
udgments — we  have  waited  for  thy  proceeding  to  punish  the 
enemy  (v.  9,  10).  [Maurer.]  Horsley  translates  v.  7,  9,  "The 
path  of  the  Just  One  is  perfectly  even;  an  even  road  thou  wilt  level 
for  the  Just  One,  even  the  path  of  thy  laws,  O  Jehovah.  We  hava 
expected  thee."  name  .  .  .  remembrance — the  manifested  charac- 
ter of  God  by  which  He  would  be  remembered  (ch.  64.  5;  Exodus, 
8.  15).  9.  With  .  .  .  soul  .  .-».  I — lit.,  I .  .  .  my  soul,  in  apposition; 
the  faithful  Jews  here  speak  individually.  The  overthrow  of  the 
foe,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  are  to  follow  upon  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  and  of  all  God's  people  (ch.  62.  1-4,  6,  7 ; 
Psalm  102.  13-17).  in  the  night— (Psalm  63.  6;  Song  of  Solomon, 
8.  1).  world  . .  .  learn  .  .  .  righteousness -the  remnant  left  after 
judgments  (Psalm  58.  10,  11;  Zechariah,  14.  16).  10.  upright- 
ness— rather,  as  in*.  7,  prosperity,  answering  to  "  favour"  in  the 
parallelism,  and  in  antithesis  to  "judgments  in  the  earth"  («.  9): 
where  prosperity  attends  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  just,  "  he  will 
not  learn  righteousness,"  therefore  judgments  must  be  sent  that  he 
may  "  learn  "  it.  [Maurer.]  11.  lifted  up— to  punish  the  foes  of 
God's  people.  They  who  will  not  see  shall  be  made  to  "  see  "  to 
their  cost  (ch.  5. 12).  their  envy  at  the  (i*.  e.  thy)  people— Lowth 
translates,  4<  They  shall  see  with  confusion  thy  teal  for  thy  people. 
fire  of  enemies— «.  e.,  the  fire  to  which  thine  enemies  are  doomed 
(ch.  9.  18).  12.  peace — God's  favour,  including  all  blessings,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  opposed  to  their  previous  trials  (Psalm  138  8). 
IS.  other  lordl — temporal;  heathen  kings  (2  Chronicles,  la.  8,  S& 
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5,  6),  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  Spiritual  also,  Idols  and  Justs 
(Romans,  6.  16-18).  by  thee  only— it  is  due  to  thee  alone,  that  we 
again  worship  thee  as  our  Lord  [Maurer.]  "  (  We  are)  thine  only, 
we  will  celebrate  thy  name."  [Horsley.]  The  sanctifying 
effect  of  affliction  (Psalm  71.  14;  119.  67,  71).  14.  They—The 
"other  lords"  or  tyrant*  (e.  18).  shall  not  live — viz.,  again, 
deceased — Hebreic,  Rephaira;  powerless,  in  the  land  of  shades 
(ch.  14.  9,  10).    therefore— i.  e.,  inasmuch  as.    Cf.  "therefore" 

i Genesis,  18.  5;  19.  8).  15.  hast— prophet  ical  preterite  (ch.  9.  8). 
last  removed  . .  .  far .  .  .  ends  of . .  .  earth— rather,  "Thou  hast 
extended  far  all  the  borders  of  the  land."  [Vitrinoa.]  16.  visi- 
ted— sought,  poured  out  (Psalm  62.  8,  as  a  vessel  emptying  out 
all  its  contents)  prayer — lit.,  a  whispered  prayer,  Margin,  a  secret 
sighing  to  God  for  help  (cf.  Jeremiah,  13. 17;  Deuteronomy,  8. 
16).  17.  An  image  of  anguish  accompanied  with  expectation,  to 
be  followed  by  joy  that  will  cause  the  anguish  utterly  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Zion  looking  for  deliverance,  seemingly  in  vain,  but  really 
about  to  be  gloriously  saved  (Micah,  4.  9,  10-13;  5.  1-8;  John,  16. 
SI,  23).  18.  brought  forth  wind— Michaelis  explains  this  of  the 
disease  called  empneumatosis.  Rather,  "wind"  is  a  figure  for 
that  which  proves  an  abortive  effort  The  "we"  is  in  antithesis 
to  "  thy,"  "  my  "  (v.  19),  what  we  vainly  attempt,  God  will  accom- 
plish, not  wrought . .  .  deliverance  in  . .  .  earth— lit,  the  land 
( Judea)  is  not  made  security,  i.  e. ,  is  not  become  a  place  of  security 
from  our  enemies,  nor  .  .  .  world  . .  .  fallen — the  "world"  at 
large  is  in  antithesis  to  "  the  earth,"  t.  e.,  Judea.  The  world  at 
enmity  with  the  city  of  God  has  not  been  subdued.  But  Maurer 
explains  "fallen,"  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  of  the  birth  of  a 
child,  which  is  said  to  fall  when  being  born;  "  inhabitants  of  the 
world  {Israel,  ch.  24.  4;  not  the  world  in  general)  are  not  yet 
born;"  i.  e.,  the  country  as  yet  lies  desolate,  and  is  not  yet  popu- 
lated. 19.  In  antithesis  to  v.  14,  "  They  (Israel's  foes)  shall  not 
live;"  "thy  (Jehovah's)  dead  men  (the  Jews)  shall  live,"  t.  e.,  pri- 
marily be  restored  spiritually  (ch.  54.  1-3),  civilly  and  nationally  (p. 
15);  whereas  thy  foes  shall  not;  ultimately,  and  in  the  fullest 
scope  of  the  prophecy,  restored  to  life  literally  (Ezekiel,  37.  1-14; 
Daniel,  12.  2).  together  with  my  dead  body— rather,  my  dead  body, 
or  bodies  (the  Jewish  nation  personified,  which  had  been  spiritu- 
nllv  and  civilly  dead ;  or  the  nation  as  a  parent,  speaking  of  the 
bodies  of  her  children  individually,  Note,  e.  9,  "  I."  "  My  "):  Jeho- 
vah's "dead"  and  "my  dead"  are  one  and  the  same.  [Hors- 
ley.] However,  as  Jesus  is  the  antitype  of  Israel  (Matt lie w,  2. 
15),  English  Version  gives  a  true  sense,  and  one  ultimately  con- 
templated in  the  prophecy:  Christ's  dead  body  being  raised  again 
is  the  source  of  Jehovah's  people  {all,  and  especially  believers, 
the  spiritual  Israelites)  also  being  raised  (1  Corinthians,  15.  20-22). 
awake— -^Ephesians,  5.  14),  spiritually.  In  dust— prostrate  and 
dead,  spiritually  and  nationally;  also  literally  (ch.  25.  12;  47.  1). 
dew — which  falls  copiously  in  the  East  and  supplies  somewhat  the 
w»at  of  rain  (Hosea,  14.  5).  cast  out .  .  .  dead — i.  «.,  shall  bring 
tfe*m  forth  to  life  again.  20.  enter  . . .  chambers— When  God  ii 
M**U  to  Uxe  vengeance  on  the  ungodly,  the  saints  shall  be  ihut  ia 
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by  Him  in  a  place  of  safety,  as  Noah  and  his  family  were  in  the 
days  of  the  flood  (Genesis,  7. 16),  and  as  Israel  was  commanded  not 
to  go  out  of  doors  on  the  night  of  the  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  first- 
born (Exodus,  12.  22,  23 ;  Psalm  31.  20 ;  83.  3).  The  saints  are  calmly 
and  confidently  to  await  the  issue  (Exodus,  14. 13,  14).  21.  (Micah, 
1.  3;  Jude,  14).  disclose  .  .  .  blood — (Genesis,  4.  10,  11;  Job,  16. 
18;  Ezekiel,  24.  7,  8).  All  the  innocent  blood  shed,  and  all  other 
wrongs  done,  so  long  with  seemingly  impunity,  shall  then  be 
avenged.    (Revelation,  16.  6). 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Ver.  1-13.  Continuation  op  Chapters  xxrv.,  xxv.,  xxn.  At 
the  time  when  Israel  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  ungodly  nations 
punished,  God  shall  punish  also  the  great  enemy  of  the  church. 
1  sore  —  rather,  hard,  toell-tempered.  leviathan  —  lit,  in  Arabic^ 
tlie  twisted  animal,  applicable  to  every  great  tenant  of  the  waters^ 
sea  serpents,  crocodiles,  etc.  In  Ezekiel,  29.  3  ;  32.  2  ;  Daniel,  7. 
1,  etc.  ;  Revelation,  12.  3,  etc.,  potentates  hostile  to  Israel  are  simi- 
larly described  ;  antitypically  and  ultimately  Satan  is  intended 
(Revelation,  20. 10).  piercing  —  rigid.  [Lowth.]  Flying.  [Maurer 
and  LXX.]  Long,  extended,  viz.,  as  the  crocodile  which  cannot 
readily  bend  back  its  body.  [Houbigant.]  crooked  —  winding. 
dragon  —  Hebrew,  tenin:  the  crocodile,  sea  —  the  Euphrates,  or 
the  expansion  of  it  near  Babylon.  2.  In  that  day  when  leviathan 
shall  be  destroyed,  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8),  the  church  of  God, 
purged  of  its  blemishes,  shall  be  lovely  in  God's  eyes  :  to  bring  out 
this  sense  the  better,  Lowth,  by  changing  a  Hebrew  letter,  reads 
pleasant,  lovely,  for  "  red  wine."  sing  —  a  responsive  song.  [Lowth.} 
unto  her  —  rather,  concerning  her  {Note,  ch.  5. 1) ;  viz.,  the  Jewish 
state.  [Maurer.]  3.  lest  any  hurt  it  —  attack  it.  [Maurer] 
Lest  ought  be  wanting  in  her.  [Horsley.]  4  Fury  is  not  in  me  — 
i.e.,  I  entertain  no  longer  anger  towards  my  vine,  who  would  set 
.  .  .  In  battle  —  i.e.,  would  that  I  had  the  briers,  etc.  (the  wicked 
foe  ;  ch.  9.  18  ;  10.  17  ;  2  Samuel,  23  6),  before  me  !  "  I  would  go 
through,"  or  rather,  "  against  them."  5.  Or  —  Else:  the  only 
alternative,  if  Israel's  enemies  wish  to  escape  being  "  burnt  to- 
gether." strength  —  rather,  the  refuge  which  I  afford.  [Maurer.] 
44  Take  hold,"  refers  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  which  fugitives  often 
laid  hold  of  as  an  asylum  (1  Kings,  1.  50  ;  2.  28).  Jesus  is  God's 
44  strength  "or  44  refuge  "  which  sinners  must  repair  to  and  take 
hold  of,  if  they  are  to  have  *4  peace  "  with  God  (ch.  45.  24  ;  Ro- 
mans, 5.  1  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14  ;  cf.  Job,  22. 21.)  6.  He  —  Jehovah. 
Here  the  song  of  the  Lord  as  to  His  vineyard  {v.  2-5)  ends  ;  and 
the  prophet  confirms  the  sentiment  in  the  song,  under  the  same 
image  of  a  vine  (cf.  Psalm  92.  13-15  ;  Hosea,  14.  5, 6).  Israel  .  .  . 
fill  .  .  .  world  —  (Romans,  11. 12).  7.  him  .  .  .  those—  Israel  — 
Israel's  enemies.  Has  God  punished  His  people  as  severely  as  He 
has  those  enemies  whom  He  employed  to  chastise  Israel  ?  No  ! 
Far  from  it.  Israel,  after  trials,  He  will  restore  :  Israel's  enemies 
He  will  utterly  destroy  at  last,  the  slaughter  of  them  that  are  slain 
by  him  —  rather,  44  Is  Israel  slain  according  to  the  slaughter  of  ths 
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enemy'*  ilain  f  "  the  slaughter  wherewith  the  enemy  is  slain.  [Mau- 
kkr].  8.  In  measure  —  Not  beyond  measure  ;  in  moderation  (Job, 
23.  6  ;  Psalm,  6.  1  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  24  ;  30.  11  ;  46.  28).  when  it 
shooteth  —  image  from  the  vine  ;  rather,  passing  from  the  image  to 
the  thing  itself  "  when  sending  Jitraway  (viz. ,  Israel  to  exile  ;  ch.  50. 

I,  God  only  putting  the  adultress  away  when  He  might  justly  have 
put  her  to  death)  thou  didst  punish  her."  [Gesenius.]  stayeth  — 
rather,  as  Margin,  "  when  He  removeth  it  by  His  rough  wind  in  the 
day,"  etc.  east  wind  —  especially  violent  in  the  East  (Job,  27.  21; 
Jeremiah,  18. 17).  9.  Bythis  —  Exile  of  Israel  (the  "  sending  away," 
v.  8).  purged  —  expiated.  [Horsley.]  all  the  fruit  — this  is  the 
whole  benefit  designed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  chastisement, 
namely,  the  removal  of  his  (Israel's)  sin  (viz.,  object  of  idolatry  ; 
Deuteronomy,  9.  21  ;  Hosea,  10.  8^.  when  he — Jehovah  :  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  His  instrument. 
The  Jews  ever  since  have  abhorred  idolatry  (cf.  ch.  17.  8).  not 
stand  up  —  shall  rise  no  more.  [Horsley.]  10.  city  —  Jerusalem; 
the  beating  asunder  of  whose  altars  and  images  was  mentioned  in 
v.  9  ;  (cf.  ch.  24.  10-12).  calf  feed  —  (ch.  17.  2),  it  shall  be  a  vast 
wild  pasture,  branches  —  resuming  the  image  of  the  vine  (v.  2, 
6).    11.  boughs  .  .  .  broken  off — So  the  Jews  are  called  (Romans, 

II.  17,  19,  20).  set  .  .  .  on  fire  —  burn  them  as  fuel :  "  women" 
are  specified,  as  probably  it  was  their  office  to  collect  fuel  and  kin- 
dle the  fire  for  cooking,  no  understanding  —  as  to  the  ways  of 
God  (Deuteronomy,  32.  28,  29;  Jeremiah,  5.  21;  Hosea,  4.  6).  12. 
Restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  dispersion,  described  under 
the  image  of  fruits  shaken  from  trees  and  collected,  beat  off — 
as  fruit  beaten  off  a  tree  with  a  stick  (Deuteronomy,  24.  20),  and 
then gatliered.  river  —  Euphrates,  stream  of  Egypt  —  on  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine  and  Egypt  (Numbers,  34.  5;  Joshua,  15.  4,  47), 
now  Wady  el-Arisch,  Jehovah's  vineyard,  Israel,  extending  accord- 
ing to  His  purpose  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (1  Kin^s,  4.  21, 
24;  Psalm  72.  8).  one  by  one  —  gathered  most  carefully,  not  merely 
as  a  nation,  but  as' individuals.  13.  great  trumpet  —  image  of  the 
trumpets  blown  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  summon 
the  people  to  a  holy  convocation  (Leviticus,  23.  24).  Antitypically, 
the  gospel  trumpet  (Revelation,  11. 15;  14.  6)  which  the  Jews  shall 
harken  to  in  the  last  days  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  13. 1).  As  the  Pass- 
over in  the  first  mont  h  answers  to  Christ's  crucifixion,  so  the  day 
of  atonement  and  the  idea  of  "  salvation  "  connected  with  the  feast 
of  the  tabernacles  in  the  same  seventh  month,  answers  to  the  crown- 
ing of  "  redemption  "  at  His  second  coming :  therefore  redemption 
is  put  last  in  1  Corinthians,  1.  30.  Assyria  —  whither  the  ten  tribes 
had  been  carried  :  Babylonia  is  mainly  meant  to  which  Assyria  at 
that  time  belonged  ;  the  two  tribes  were  restored,  and  some  of  the 
ten  accompanied  them.  However,  "  Assyria  "  is  designedly  used 
to  point  ultimately  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  ten  fully,  never 
yet  accomplished  (Jeremiah,  3.  18).  Egypt  —  whither  many  had 
fled  at  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jeremiah,  41. 17, 18).  Cf.  as  to  the 
future  restoration,  ch.  11.   11,  12,  16;  51.  9-16  ("Rabab"  being 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Yer.  1-29.  Chaps,  xxviii.  —  xxxiii.  form  almost  one  continuous 
prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Ephraim,  the  impiety  and 
folly  of  Judah,  the  danger  of  their  league  with  Egypt,  and  the 
straits  they  would  be  reduced  to  by  Assyria  from  which  Jehovah 
would  deliver  them  on  their  turning  to  Him:  ch  28.  refers  to  the 
time  just  before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  the  rest  not 
very  long  before  his  fourteenth  year.  1.  crown  of  pride  —  Hebrew 
for  "  proud  crown  of  the  drunkards,"  etc.  [HorsleyJ,  viz.,  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  Ephraim,  or  Israel.  "  Drunkard,"  tit.,  (v.  7,  8;  ch. 
5.  11,  22;  Amos,  4.  1;  6.  1-6)  and  metaphorically,  like  drunkards , 
rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  beauty  .  .  .  flower — "whose 
glorious  beauty  or  ornament  is  a  faded  flower."  Carrying  on  the 
image  of  "  drunkards  ; "  it  was  the  custom  at  feasts  to  wreath  the 
brow  with  flowers  ;  so  Samaria,  "  which  is  (not  as  English  Version,^ 
1  which  are ')  upon  the  head  of  the  fertile  valley,"  i.  c,  situated 
on  a  hill  surrounded  with  the  rich  valleys  as  a  garland  (1  Kings, 
16.  24);  but  the  garland  is  "  fading,"  as  garlands  often  do,  because 
Ephraim  is  now  close  to  ruin  (cf.  ch.  16.  8):  fulfilled  721  b.c.  (2 
Kings,  17.  6,  24).  2.  strong  one  —  the  Assyrian  (ch.  10.  5).  cast 
down  —  viz.,  Ephraim  (v.  1)  and  Samaria,  its  crown,  with  .  .  .  hand 
—  with  violence  (ch.  8. 11).  3.  crown  .  .  .  the  drunkards — rather, 
"the  crown  of  the  drunkards."  4.  Rather,  "the  fading  flower, 
their  glorious  beauty  (v.  1),  which  is  on  the  head  of  the  fat  4  fer- 
tile' valley,  shall  be  as  the  early  fig."  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Figs 
usually  ripened  in  August;  but  earlier  ones  (Hebrew,  bikkurah, 
Spanish,  bokkore)  in  June,  and  were  regarded  as  a  delicacy  (Jere- 
miah, 24.  2;  Hosea,  9.  10;  Micah,  7. 1).  while  it  is  yet  —  ie.,  inv- 
mediately,  without  delay;  describing  the  ^emm  of  the  Assyrian 
Shalmancser,  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to  destroy  utterly  Samaria; 
whereas  other  conquered  cities  were  often  spared.  5-13.  The 
prophet  now  turns  to  Judah;  a  gracious  promise  to  the  remnant 
("  residue  ");  a  warning  lest  through  like  sins  Judah  should  share 
the  fate  of  Samaria,  crown  —  in  antithesis  to  the  "fading  crown  n 
of  Ephraim  (v  1.  3).  the  residue  —  primarily,  Judah,  in  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  7),  antitypically,  the  elect 
of  Ood :  as  He  here  is  called  their  '*  crown  and  diadem,"  so  are  tliey 
called  Uis  (ch.  62.  3);  a  beautiful  reciprocity.  6.  Jehovah  will  in- 
spire their  magistrates  with  justice,  and  their  soldiers  with  strength 
of  spirit,  turn  .  .  .  battle  to  .  .  .  gate— The  defenders  of  their 
country  who  not  only  repel  the  foe  from  themselves,  but  drive  him 
to  the  gates  of  his  own  cities  (2  Samuel,  11.  23;  2  Kings,  18.  8). 
7.  Though  Judah  is  to  survive  the  fall  of  Ephraim,  yet  "they 
al30  "  (the  men  of  Judah)  have  perpetrated  like  sins  to  those  of 
Samaria  (ch.  5.  3,  11),  which  must  be  chastised  by  God.  erred  .  .  . 
are  out  of  the  way — stagger  .  .  .  reel.  Repeated,  to  express  the 
frequency  of  the  vice,  priest  .  .  .  prophet  —  If  the  ministers  of 
religion  sin  so  grievously,  how  much  more  the  other  rulers  (ch.  SG. 
10.  12).  vision  —  even  in  that  most  sacred  function  of  the  prophet 
to  declare  God's  will  revealed  to  them,  judgment  —  the  priests  had 
the  administration  of  the  law  committed  to  them  (Deuteronomy, 
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17.  9;  19.  17).  It  was  against  the  law  for  the  priests  to  take  wine 
before  entering  the  tabernacle  (Leviticus,  10.  9;  Ezekiel,  44.  21). 
9,  10.  Here  the  drunkards  are  introduced  as  scofnngly  commenting 
on  Isaiah's  warnings:  "Whom  will  he  (does  Isaiah  presume  to) 
teach  knowledge  ?  And  whom  will  He  make  to  understand  instruc- 
tion? Is  it  those  {i.e. ,  does  he  take  us  to  be)  just  weaned,  etc.  ?  For 
(he  is  constantly  repeating,  as  if  to  little  children)  precept  upon 
precept,"  etc.  line  —  a  rule  or  law.  [Maurer.  ]  The  repetition  of 
sounds  in  Hebrew  tzav  latzav,  tzav  lateav,  qav  laqav,  qav  laqav,  ex- 
presses the  scorn  of  the  imitators  of  Isaiah's  speaking  ;  he  spoke 
stammering  («,  11).  God's  mode  of  teaching  offends  by  its  simplicity 
the  pride  of  sinners  (2 Kings,  5. 11, 12;  1  Corinthians,  1.  23).  Stam- 
merers as  they  were  by  drunkenness,  and  children  in  knowledge  of 
God,  they  needed  to  be  spoken  to  in  the  language  of  children,  and 
"with  stammering  lips"  (cf.  Matthew,  13.  13).  A  just  and  merci- 
ful retribution.  11.  For  —  rather,  Truly.  This  is  Isaiah's  reply  to 
the  scoffers:  Your  drunken  questions  shall  be  answered  by  the 
severe  lessons  from  God  conveyed  through  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonians; the  dialect  of  these,  though  Semitic,  like  the  Hebrew, 
was  so  far  different  as  to  sound  to  the  Jews  like  the  speech  of  stam- 
merers (cf.  ch.  33.  19;  36.  11).  To  them  who  will  not  understand, 
God  will  speak  still  more  unintelligibly.  12.  Rather,  "  He  (Jeho- 
vah) who  hath  said  to  them."  this  .  .  .  the  rest — reference  may 
be  primarily  to  "  rest "  from  national  warlike  preparations,  the 
Jews  being  at  the  time  "  weary  "  through  various  preceding  calam- 
ities as  the  Syro-Israelite  invasion  (ch.  7.  8;  cf.  ch.  30.  15;  22.  8; 
89.  2;  36.  1;  2  Kings,  18.  8).  But  spiritually,  the  "  rest "  meant  is 
that  to  be  found  in  obeying  those  very  "  precepts  "  of  God  (v.  10) 
which  they  jeered  at  (cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  16;  Matthew,  11.  29).  13. 
But  —  rather,  therefore:  viz.  because  "they  would  not  hear  "(fl. 
12).  that  they  might  go  —  the  designed  result  to  those  who,  from  a 
defect  of  the  will,  so  far  from  profiting  by  God's  mode  of  instruct- 
ing, "  precept  upon  precept,"  etc.,  made  it  into  a  stumbling-block 
(Hosea,  6.  5;  8.  12;  Matthew,  13  14).  go  and  fall  —  image  appro- 
priately from  "  drunkards  "  (v.  7, 8,  which  they  were)  who  in  trying 
to  "  go"  forward  "  fall  backward"  14.  scornful  — (Note,  v.  9,  19). 
15.  said  —  virtually,  in  your  conduct,  if  no*  in  words,  covenant 
—  there  may  be  a  tacit  reference  to  their  confidence  in  their  "  cove- 
nant "  with  the  Assyrian?  in  the  early  parr,  of  Hezekiah's  prosper- 
ous reign,  before  that  he  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  as  if  it 
ensured  J udab  from  evil  whatever  might  befall  the  neighboring 
Ephraim  (v.  1).  The  full  meaning  is  shown  by  the  language  ("  cove- 
nant with  dean  —  hell,"  or  scheol)  to  apply  to  all  lulled  in  false 
security  spiritually  (Psalm  12.  4;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  8;  Jeremiah,  8. 
11);  the  godly  alone  are  in  covenant  with  death  (Job,  5.  23;  llosca, 
2.  18;  1  Corinthians,  3.  22).  overflowing  scourge  —  two  metaphors; 
the  hostile  Assyrian  armies  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  pass 
through  —  ©&.,  through  Judea  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  to  punish  itas 
the  protector  of  Samaria  (2  Kings,  17.  4).  lies  —  They  did  not  use 
these  words.but  Isaiah  designates  their  sentiments  by  their  true  name 
(Amos,  2.  4).  16.  Lit.,  Belu/ld  w^asHim  who  has  had:  viz.,  in  my 
divine  counsels  (Revelation,  13.  8:  none  save  I  could  lay  it  (ch.  63 
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fi)  stone — Jesus  Christ:  JJezekiah  [Mauker],  or  the  tempU 
(Ewald],  do  not  realise  the  full  significaucy  of  the  language;  but 
only  in  type  point  to  Him,  in  whom  the  prophecy  receives  its 
exhaustive  accomplishment;  whether  Isaiah  understood  its  ful- 
ness or  not  (1  Peter,  1.  11, 12),  the  Holy  Ghost  plainly  contempla 
tod  its  full  fulfilment  in  Christ  alone;  so  in  ch.  32.  1;  cf.  Genesis, 
49.24;  Psalm  118.  22;  Matthew,  21.  42;  Romans,  10.  11;  Ephe- 
sians,  2.  20.  tried — both  by  the  devil  (Luke,  4.  1-13)  and  bv  men 
<Luke,  20.  1-38),  and  even  by  God  (Matthew,  27.  4G):  a  stone  of 
tested  solidity  to  bear  the  vast  superstructure  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. The  tested  righteousness  of  Christ  gives  it  peculiar  merit  to 
His  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  connection  with  the  context  is,  though 
a  "  scourge"  shall  visit  Judea  (v.  15),  yet  God's  gracious  pur- 
pose as  to  the  elect  remnant,  and  His  kingdom  of  which  "Zion" 
shall  be  the  centre,  shall  not  fail,  because  it  rests  on  Messiah  (Mat- 
thew, 7.  24,  25.  2  Timothy,  2. 19).  precious — lit.,  of preciousness : 
so  in  the  Greek,  1  Peter,  2.  7,  He  is  preciousness.  corner-stone — 
(1  Kings,  5.  17;  7.  9;  Job,  38.  6);  the  stone  laid  at  the  corner 
where  two  walls  meet  and  connecting  them:  often  costly,  make 
haste — flee  in  hasty  alarm  ;  but  LXX.  have  "be  ashamed;"  so 
Romans,  ^  33,  and  1  Peter,  2.  6,  "be  confounded,"  substantially 
the  same  idea:  he  who  rests  on  Him  shall  not  have  the  shame  of 
disappointment,  nor  flee  in  sudden  panic  (see  ch.  30.  15;  32.  17). 
17.  line — the  measuring  line  of  the  plummet.  Horsley  trans 
iates,  "  I  will  appoint  judgment  for  the  rule,  and  justice  for  the 
plummet."  As  the  corner  stone  stands  most  perpendicular  and 
exactly  proportioned:  so  Jehovah,  while  holding  out  grace  to 
believers  in  the  foundation-stone,  will  judge  the  scoffers  {v.  15) 
according  to  the  exact  justice  of  the  law  (cf  James,  2.  13).  nail — 
divine  judgments  (ch.  30.  30;  32  19).  18.  disannulled— obliter- 
ated, as  letters  traced  on  a  waxen  tablet  are  obliterated  by  pass- 
ing the  stilus  over  it.  trodden  down— passing  from  the  metaphor 
in  "  scourge  "  to  the  thing  meant,  the  army  which  treads  down  its 
enemies.  19.  From  the  time,  etc. — rather,  "As  often  as  it  comes 
over  (t.  «,  passes  through),  it  shall  overtake  you  "  [Horsley]; 
like  a  flood  returning  from  time  to  time,  frequent  hostile  invasions 
shall  assail  Judah,  after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  vex- 
ation .  .  .  hear .  .  .  report — rather,  "It  shall  be  a  terror  even  to 
hear  the  mere  report  of  it."  [Matjree.]  (1  Samuel,  3.  11).  But. 
(}. V.  Smith  "Hard  treatment  (Horsley,  dispersion)  only  shall 
make  you  to  understand  instruction ;"  they  scorned  at  the  simple 
way  in  which  the  prophet  offered  it  {v  9),  therefore,  they  must  be 
taught  by  the  severe  teachings  of  adversity.  2).  Proverbial,  for 
they  shall  find  all  their  sources  of  confidence  fail  them:  all  shall 
be  hopeless  perplexity  in  their  affairs.  21.  Perazim — In  the  valley 
of  Rephaim  (2  Samuel,  5.  18,  20;  1  Chronicles,  14.  11),  there 
Jehovah,  by  David,  broke  Jorth  as  waters  do,  and  made  a  breach 
among  the  Philistines.  David's  enemies,  as  Perazim  means: 
expressing  a  sudden  and  complete  overthrow.  Gibeon—  (1  Chron 
icles,  14.  16;  2  Samuel,  5.  25;  Margin).  Not  Joshua's  victory 
(Joshua,  10.  10).  strange— as  being  against  His  own  people: 
judgment  is  not  what  God  delights  in,  it  is  though  necessary,  yet 
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strange  to  Him  (Lamentations,  8.  33)  work— punishing  the  guilty 
(ch  10.  12).  22.  mockers— a  sin  which  they  had  committed  (». 
9.  10).  bands— their  Assyrian  bondage  (ch.  10.  27);  Judah  was 
ihen  tributary  to  Assyria;  or,  "lest  your  punishment  be  made 
still  more  severe  "  (ch  24.  22).  consumption — destruction  (ch.  10. 
22,  23;  Daniel,  9.  27).  23.  Calling  attention  to  the  following 
illustration  from  husbandry  (Psalm  49.  1,  2).  As  the  husband- 
man does  his  different  kinds  of  work,  each  in  its  right  time  and 
due  proportion,  so  God  adapts  His  measures  to  the  varying  exi- 
gencies of  the  several  cases:  now  mercy,  now  judgments;  now 
punishing  sooner,  now  later  (an  answer  to  the  scoff  that  his  judg- 
ments, being  put  off  so  long,  would  never  come  at  all,  ch.  5.  19) : 
His  object  being  not  to  destroy  His  people  any  more  than  the  far- 
mer's object  in  threshing  is  lo  destroy  his  crop;  this  vindicates 
God's  "strange  work"  (v.  21)  in  punishing  His  people.  Cf.  the 
same  image,  Jeremiah,  24.  6;  Hosea,  2.  23;  Matthew,  3.  12.  24. 
all  day— emphatic;  he  is  not  always  plowing:  he  also  "sows,** 
and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  sure  rules  {v.  2-)).  doth  he  opetl 
— supply  always.  Is  he  always  harrowing?  25.  face — the  sur- 
face of  the  ground:  "made  plain,"  or  level,  by  harrowing. 
fitches — rather,  dill,  or  fennel,  Nigella  Romana,  with  black  seed,, 
easily  beaten  out,  used  as  a  condiment  and  medicine  in  the  East. 
So  the  LXX.,  "  cummin,"  was  used  in  the  same  way.  cast  in  .  . . 
principal  wheat — rather,  plant  the  wheat  in  rows  (for  wheat  waa 
i nought  to  yield  the  largest  crop  by  being  planted  sparingly: 
Pliny,  H.  N.  18.  21);  [Maukeu]:  "sow  the  wheat  regularly** 
[Horsley].  But  Gesenius,  like  English  Version,  "fat,"  or 
'principal,"  i.  «.,  excellent  wheat,  appointed  barley— rather, 
"barley  in  its  appointed  place"  [Maukeu.]  in  their  place- 
rather,  "in  its  (the  field's)  border."  JTMaureu.]  20.  to  discre- 
tion— in  the  due  rules  of  husbandry:  God  first  tauirht  it  to  man 
(Genesis,  3,  23).  27.  The  husbandman  uses  the  same  discretion 
in  threshing.  The  dill  ("niches")  and  cummin,  leguminous  and 
tender  grains  are  beaten  out.  not  as  wheat,  etc.,  with  the  heavy 
corn-drag  ("  threshing  instrument "),  but  with  "a  staff;"  heavy 
instruments  would  crush  and  injure  the  seed,  cart  wheel— two 
iron  wheals  armed  with  iron  teeth  like  a  saw,  joined  together  by 
a  wooden  axle.  The  "corn  drag"  was  mule  of  three  or  four 
wooden  cylinders,  armed  with  iron  teeth  or  flint  stones  fixed 
underneath,  and  joined  like  a  sledge.  Both  instruments  cut  the 
straw  for  fodder  as  well  as  separated  the  corn,  staff — used  also 
where  they  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  com:  the  flail  (Ruth,  2. 
17).  28.  Bread-corn— Corn  of  which  bread  is  made,  bruised — 
threshed  with  the  corn  drag  (as  contrasted  with  dill  and  cummin, 
"  beaten  with  the  staff"),  or  "  trodden  out"  by  the  hoofs  of  cat- 
tle driven  over  it  on  the  threshing-floor  [G  V.  S.\riTn]  (Deuteron- 
omy, 25.  4;  Micah,  4.  13).  because— rather,  but  [Hobsley]; 
though  the  corn  is  threshed  with  the  heavy  instrument,  yet  he  will 
not  always  be  thus  threshing  it.  break  it — "  drive  over  it  (con- 
tinually) the  wheel."  [Maukeu.]  cart — threshing  drag,  horse- 
men— rather,  horses:  used  to  tread  out  corn.  29.  This  also— The 
skill  wherewith  a  husbandman  duly  adjusts  his  modes  of  thresh- 
ing is  given  by  God,  as  well  as  the  skill  (©.  20)  wherewith  ho  till* 
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ar.d  bows  (t.  24.  25).  Therefore  He  must  also  be  able  to  adapt 
J  Us  modes  of  treatment  to  the  several  moral  needs  of  His  crea 
lures. — His  object  in  sending  tribulation  (derived  from  the  Latin 
tribulum,  a  threshing  instrument,  Luke,  22.  81;  Romans,  5  3),  is 
to  sever  the  moral  chalf  from  the  wheat,  not  to  crush  utterly; 
*'  His  judgments  are  usually  in  the  line  of  our  offences ;  by  the 
nature  of  the  judgment,  we  may  usually  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  sin."    [Barnes.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ver.  1-24.    Coming  Invasion  of  Jerusalem:  its  failure:  Un- 
belief of  the  Jews.    This  chapter  opens  the  series  of  prophecies 
as  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  under  Sennacherib,  and  its  deliverance. 
1.  Ariel  —  Jerusalem;  Ariel  means  Lion  of  God,  i.e.,  city  rendered 
by  God  invincible:  the  lion  is  emblem  of  a  mighty  hero  (2  Samuel, 
23.  20).    Otherwise,  Hearth  of  Qod,  i.e.%  place  where  the  altar- fire 
continually  burns  to  God  (ch.  31.  9;  Ezekiel,  43.  15,  16).    add  .  .  . 
year  to  year  —  ironically  ;  suffer  one  year  after  another  to  glide  on 
in  the  round  of  formal  heartless  "  sacrifices."    Rather,  "  add  yet 
another  year  "  to  the  one  just  closed.  [Maurer.]  Let  a  year  elapse 
and  a  little  more  (ch.  32.  10;  Margin).     Let .  .  .  kill  sacrifices  — 
rather,  "  let  the  beasts  (of  another  year)  go  round  "  [Ma  urer]  :  i.e  , 
a tter  the  completion  of  a  year  "I  will  distress  Ariel."  Yet  —  rather, 
Then,  heaviness  .  .  .  sorrow  —  rather,  preserving  the  Hebrew  paro 
nomasia,  groaning  and  moaning,    as  Ariel  —  either,  "  the  city  shall 
be  as  a  lion  of  God,"  i.e.,  it  shall  emerge  from  its  dangers  unvan- 
quished;  or,  "  it  shall  be  as  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,"  con^umim.' 
with  fire  the  besiegers  (v.  G;  ch.  30.30;  31.9;  Leviticus,  10.  2);  or 
best,  as  the  next  verse  continues  the  threat,  and  the  promise  of 
deliverance  does  not  come  till  0.5,  "  it  shall  be  like  a  hearth  of 
burning,"  i.e.,  a  scene  of  devastation  by  fire.  [G.  V.  Smitii.]  The 
prophecy,  probably,  contemplates  ultimately,  besides  the  affliction 
and  deliverance  in  Sennacherib's  time,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Rome,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  their  restoration,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  that  besiege  the  city  (Zeckariah,  14.  2),  and  the 
final  glory  of  Israel  (v.  17-24).      3.  I  —  Jehovah,  acting  through 
the  Assyrian,  etc.     His  instruments  (ch.  10.  5).     mount  —  an  artifi- 
cial mound  formed  to  out-top  high  walls  (ch.  37.  33).     Else  a  station 
viz.,  of  warriors,  for  the  siege,    round  about  -  not  fully  realised 
under  Sennacherib,  but  in  the  Roman  siege  (Luke,  19.  43;  21.  20). 
forts  —  siege  towers  (Deuteronomy,  20.  20).    4.  Jerusalem  shall  be 
as  a  captive,  humbled  to  the  dust.     Her  voice  shall  come  from  the 
earth  as  that  of  the  spirit-charmers  or  necromancers  (ch.  8. 19),  faint 
and  shrill,  as  the  voice  of  the  dead  was  supposed  to  be:  ventrilo- 
quism was  doubtless  the  trick  caused  to  make  the  voice  appear  tc 
come  from  the  earth  (ch.  19.  3).    An  appropriate  retribution  that 
Jerusalem,  which  consulted  necromancers,  should  be  made  like 
them  !    5.  Moreover  —  rather,  Yet :  yet  in  this  extremity  help  shal  I 
come,  and  the  enemy  be  scattered,    strangers  —  foreign  enemies, 
invaders  (eh.  25.  2).   it  shall  be  —  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
at  an  instant  —  in  a  moment  (ch.  30. 13).     6.  Thou  — -  The  Assyrian 
army,    thunder,  etc.  —  not  lit.,  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians  (ch.  87. 
86);  but  fig.,  for  an  awful  judgment  (ch.  30.  80;  28. 17).  The  ulterior 
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fulfilment  in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  foes  In  the  la9t  days,  may  be 
more  literal  (see  as  to  "  earthquake,"  Zechariah,  14. 4).  7.  munition 
—  fortress.    8.  Their  disappointment  in  the  very  height  of  their 
confident  expectation  of  taking  Jerusalem  shall  be  as  great  as  that 
of  the  hungry  man  who  in  a  dream  fancies  he  eats,  but  awakes  to 
hunger  still  (Psalra  73.  20);  their  dream  shall  be  dissipated  on  the 
fatal  morning  (oh.  37.  36).     soul  —  simply  his  appetite :  Tie  is  still 
thirsty.   9.  Stay  —  rather,  Be  astounded :  expressing  the  stupid  and 
amazed  incredulity  with  which  the  Jews  received  Isaiah's  an- 
nouncement,    wonder  —  the  second  imperative,  as  often  (ch.  8.  9)r 
is  a  threat,  the  first  is  a  simple  declaration  of  a  fact,  "Be  astound- 
ed, since  you  choose  to  be  so,  at  the  prophecy,  soon  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  the  actual  event."  [Maurer.]  cry  .  .  .  out 
.  .  .  cry  —  rather,  "  Be  ye  blinded  (since  you  choose  to  be  so, 
though  the  light  shines  all  round  you),  and  soon  ye  shall  be  blind- 
ed "  in  good  earnest  to  your  sorrow  [Maurer]  (ch.  0.  9,  10).     not 
with  wine  — but  with  spiritual  paralysis  (ch.  51.  17,  21).     ye  .  .  . 
they  —  the  change  from  speaking  to,  to  speaking  of  them,  intimates 
that  the  prophet  turns  away  from  them  to  a  greater  distance,  be- 
cause of  their  stupid  unbelief.     10.  Jehovah  gives  them  up  judi- 
cially to  their  own  hardness  of  heart  (cf.  Zechariah,  14  13).  Quoted 
by  Paul,  with  variations,  from  theLXX.,  Romans,  11.  8.     See  ch. 
6.  10;  Psalm  69.  23.    eyes:  the  prophets,  etc.  —  rather,  "Hath 
closed  your  eyes,  the  prophets;  and  your  heads  {Margin,  see  also 
ch.  3.  2),  the  seers,  He  hath  covered."    The  orientals  cover  the 
head  to  sleep;  thus  "covered "  is  parallel  to  " closed  your  eyes " 
(Judges,  4.  19).     Covering  the  face  was  also  preparatory  to  execu- 
tion (Esther,  7.8).     This  cannot  apply  to  the  time  when  Isaiah 
himself  prophesied,  but  to  subsequent  times.    11.  of  all  —  rather, 
11  the  whole  vision."     Vision  is  the  same  here  as  revelation,  or  law  : 
in  ch.  23.  15,  the  sam^  Hebrew  word   is   translated,  covenant. 
[Maurer.]    sealed  —  (ch.  8.  16),  God  seals  up  the  truth  so  as  that 
even  ihe  learned,  because  they  want  believing  docility,  cannot  dis- 
cern it  (Matthew,  13. 10-17;  11. 25).     Prophecy  remained  compara- 
tively a  sealed  volume  (Daniel,  12.  4,  9),  until  Jesus,  who  "  alone 
is  worthy,"  "opened  the  seals"  (Revelation,  5  15,  9;  6.  1).    12. 
The  unlearned  succeed  no  better  than  the  learned,  not  from  want 
of  human  learning,  as  they  fancy,  but  from  not  having  the  teach- 
ing of  God  (ch.  54.  13;  Jeremiah,  81.  34;  John,  6.  45;  1  Corinth- 
ians, 2.  7-10;  1  John,  2.  20).     13.  precept  of  men  — instead  of  the 
precepts  of  God,  given  by  His  prophets;  also  worship  external  and 
by  rule,  not  heartfelt  as  God  requires  (John,  4.  24).     Cf.  Christ's 
quotation  of  this  verse  from  LXX.   14.  (Habakkuk,  1.  5;  Acts,  13. 
41).    The  "  marvellous  work"  is  one  of  unparalleled  vengeance  on 
the  hypocrites:  cf.  "strange  work,"  ch.  28.21.    The  judgment, 
too,  will  visit  the  wise  in  that  respect  in  which  they  most  pride 
themselves;  their  wisdom  shall  be  hid,  i.e.,  shall  no  longer  appear  so 
as  to  help  the  nation  in  its  distress  (cf.  1  Corinthians,  1. 19).  15.  seek 
deep  to  hide  —  rather,  "  That  seek  to  hide  deeply,"  etc.  (cf.  ch.  30.  1, 
2).  The  reference  is  to  the  secret  plan  which  many  of  the  Jewish 
nobles  had  of  seeking  Egyptian  aid  against  Assyria,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Isaiah.  At  the  same  time  the  hypocrite  in  general  is  de> 
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eribed,  who,  under  a  plausible  exterior,  tries  to  hide  his  real  char- 
acter, not  only  from  men,  but  even  from  God.  10.  Rather,  "Ah  I 
your  perversencssl  just  as  if  the  potter  should  be  esteemed  as  the 
clayl"  [Maukeii.  ]  Or,  "  Ye  invert(turn  upside  down)  the  order 
of  tilings  putting  yourselves  instead  of  God,"  and  vice  versa,  just 
as  if  the  potter  should  be  esteemed  as  the  clay  [Housley]  (ch.  45. 
9;  64.  8).  17.  turned — as  contrasted  with  your  "  turnings  of 
things  upside  down  "  (o  16),  there  shall  be  ether  and  better  turn- 
ings or  revolutions:  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  the  latter  days 
iCh.  82.  15):  first  on  the  Jews;  which  shall  be  followed  by  their 
national  restoration  {Note,  v.  2;  Zechariah,  12.  10);  then  on  the 
Gentiles  (Joel,  2.  28).  fruitful  field— lit,  a  Carmel  {Note,  ch.  10. 
18).  The  moral  change  in  the  Jewish  nation  shall  be  as  great  as 
if  the  wood;d  Lebanon  were  to  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  vice 
versa.  Cf.  Matthew,  11.  12,  Greek,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
foices  itself,"  as  it  were,  on  man's  acceptance;  instead  of  men 
having  to  seek  Messiah,  as  they  had  John,  in  a  desert,  He  presents 
Himself  before  them  with  loving  invitations;  thus  men's  hearts, 
once  a  moral  desert,  are  reclaimed  so  as  to  bear  fruits  of  right- 
eousness; vice  versa,  the  ungodly  who  seemed  prosperous,  both  in 
the  moral  and  literal  sense,  shall  be  exhibited  in  their  real  barren- 
ness. 18.  deaf.  .  .  blind— {cf.  Matthew,  11.  5).  The  spiritually 
blind,  etc.,  are  chiefly  meant;  *'  the  book,"  as  Revelation  is  called 
pre  eminently,  shall  be  no  longer  l<  sealed."  as  is  described  (v.  1 1), 
but  the  most  unintelligent  shall  hear  and  see  (ch.  35.  5).  19.  meek 
— rather,  the  afflicted  godly;  the  idea  is,  virtuous  suffering  (ch.  61. 
1;  Psalm  25.  9;  37.  It).  [Baknes.]  poor  among  men— i.  ey  the 
poorest  of  men,  viz.,  the  pious  poor,  rejoice — when  they  see  their 
oppressors  punished  {v.  20,  21),  and  Jehovah  exhibited  as  their 
protector  and  rcwarder(«.  22-24;  ch.  41.  17;  James,  2.  5).  20.  ter- 
rible— via.,  the  persecutors  among  the  Jewish  nobles,  scorner — 
(ch.  28.  14,  22).  watch  for — not  only  commit  inquity,  but  watch 
for  opportunities  of  committing  it  and  make  it  their  whole  study 
(see  Micah,  2.  1;  Matthew,  26.  59;  27.  1).  Rather,  "Who  make  a 
man  guilty  in  his  cause''  [Oesenius],  t  e.}  unjustly  condemn  him. 
"A  man  "  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  a  poor  man,  upon  whom  such  unjust 
condemnations  might  be  practiced  with  more  impuniiy  than  on 
the  rich;  cf.  v.  19,  "  the  meek  .  .  .  the  poor."  him  that  reproveth 
— rather,  pleadeth;  one  who  has  a  suit  at  issue,  gate —the  place 
of  concourse  in  a  city,  where  courts  of  justice  were  held  (Ruth, 
4.  11;  Proverbs,  31  23;  Amos.  5.  10,  12).  just— one  who  has  a 
just  cause;  or,  Jesus  Christ,  "the  Just  One."  [Hoksley.]  for  a 
thing  of  nought— rather,  "through  falsehood,  "by  a  decision 
that  is  null  in  justice."  [Bahnes.]  Cf.  as  to  Christ,  Proverbs, 
28.  21;  Matthew,  t%.  15;  Acts  3  13,  14;  8.  33.  22.  Join  "  saith 
.  .  .concerning  the  house  of  Jacob"  redeemed — out  of  Ur,  a 
land  of  idolaters  (Joshua,  24.  3).  not  now— alter  the  moral  revo- 
lution described  {v.  17),  the  children  of  Jacob  shall  no  longer  give 
cause  to  their  forefathers  to  blush  for  them,  wax  pale — with 
shame  and  disappointment  at  the  wicked  degeneracy  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  fears  as  to  their  punishment.  23.  But  rather,  For.  h« 
—Jacob,    work  of  mine  hands — spiritually,  as  well  as  physically 
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(ch  19.  25;  60.  21 ;  Ephesians,  2.  10).  By  Jehovah's  agency  Israel 
ihall  be  cleansed  of  its  corruptions,  and  shall  consist  wholly  %of 
pious  men  (ch.  64.  13,  14;  52.  1;  GO.  21).  midst  of  him— t.  e.f  his 
land.  Or  else,  "His  children"  are  the  Oentiles  adopted  amongst 
the  Israelites,  his  lineal  descendants  (Romans  9.  26;  Ephesians,  3. 
6).  [IIorsley.]  24.  They  .  .  .  that  erred— (ch.  28.  7).  learn  doc 
trine — rather,  ihall  receive  discipline  or  instruction.  "Murmur 
ing"  was  the  characteristic  of  Israel's  rebellion  against  God  (Ex 
©dus,  16.  8;  Psalm  106.  25).  This  shall  he  so  no  more.  Chastise 
ments,  and,  in  IIorsley's  view,  the  piety  of  the  Gentiles  provok 
ing  the  Jews  to  holy  jealousy  (Romans,  11.  11, 14),  shall  then  pro 
duce  the  desired  effect. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Ver.  1-32.  Chaps,  xxx.-xxxn.  Refer  Probably  to  tiie  Sum- 
ifp.u  op  714  B.C.,  as  Chap.  xxix.  to  the  Passover  op  that  year. 
Jewish  ambassadors  were  now  on  their  way  to  Egypt  to  seek  aid 
against  Assyria  (ch.  80.  2-6,  15;  31.  1).  Isaiah  denounces  this  reli- 
ance on  Egypt  rather  than  on  Jehovah.  God  hail  prohibited  such 
alliances  with  heathen  nations,  and  it  was  a  leading  part  of  Jewish 
polity  that  they  should  be  a  separate  people  (Exodus,  23.  32;  Deu- 
teronomy, 7.  2).  1.  take  counsel— rather,  as  v.  4,  6,  imply,  exe- 
cute counsels,  cover  .  .  .  covering— i.  e  ,  wrap  themselves  in  reli- 
nnces  disloyal  toward  Jehovah.  "Cover"  thus  answers  to  "seek 
to  hide  deeply  their  counsel  from  the  Lord  "  (oh.  29. 15).  But  the 
Hebrew  is  lit.,  "who  pour  out  libations:''  as  it  was  by  these  that 
leagues  were  made  (Exodus,  24.  8;  Zechariah,  9.  11),  translate, 
"who  made  a  league."  not  of— not  suggested  "by  my  Spirit" 
(Numbers,  27.  21;  Joshua,  9.  14).  that  they  may  add— the  conse- 
quence is  here  spoken  of  as  their  intention,  so  reckless  were  they 
of  sinning:  one  sin  entails  the  commission  of  another  (Deuteron- 
omy, 29.  19).  2.  walk— are  now7  setting  out,  viz.,  their  ambassa- 
dors (v.  4).  Egypt — See  Note  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  19.  and  20. 
Pharaoh — The  general  names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  Casai  was 
of  Home.  The  word  in  Egyptian  means  king  (Josephus,  Antiqui- 
ties, 8.  6,  2).  Phra,  "the  sun,"  was  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  and 
title  of  the  king,  shadow — image  from  shelter  against  heat  protec- 
tion, (Psalm  121.  5,  6).  3.  shame— disappointment.  Egypt,  weak- 
ened by  its  internal  dissensions,  can  give  no  solid  help.  4.  his — 
Judah's  (cf.  ch.  9.  21).  at  Zoah — are  already  arrived  there  on 
their  errand  to  Pharaoh  (see  ch.  19.  11).  came  to  Hanes— are 
come  there.  West  of  the  Nile,  in  central  Egypt ;  Egyptian 
lines;  the  Greek  HeracleopolU :  perhaps  the  Anysis  of  Herodo- 
tus (2.  137);  according  to  Grotius;  Tahpanhes  contracted  (Jere- 
miah, 43.  7-9);  the  seat  of  a  reigning  prince  at  the  time,  as 
was  Zoan,  hence  the  Jewish  ambassadors  go  to  both.  5.  (Jer- 
emiah, 2.  86).  6.  burden— The  prophecy  as  to,  etc  .  [Maurer]; 
so  LXX.,  the  fresh  inscription  here  marks  emphatically  the  pre- 
diction that  follows.  Or,  rather,  Isaiah  sees  in  vision,  the  ambas- 
sadors' beasts  burdened  with  rich  presents  traveling  southward 
{i<3  ,  to  Egypt,  Danr-jl,  n.  5,  6),  and  exclaims,  O  !  the  burden  oj 
t  f<turi  on  the  beasts  !  etc.  (Ilosea,  8.  9;  12.  1).    land  of  trouble  — 
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the  desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  destitute  of  water  and 
abounding  in  dangerous  animals  (Deuteronomy,  8.  15;  Jeremiah,2. 
6).  flying  serpent  — (ch  14.  29),  a  species  which  springs  like  a  dart 
from  trees,  on  its  prey,  will  carry  —  rather,  Present,  carry,  viz.,  as 
presents  to  Egypt  (1  Kings,  15.  19).  young  asses  — rather,  fuU- 
grown  asses.  [Mauker.J  7.  "Egypt  is  vanity,  and  to  no  purpose 
will  they  help."  [G.  V.  Smitil]  strength  —  Hebrew,  Rnlmb,  n 
designation  of  Esrypt  (ch.  51.  9;  Psalm  8?.  4),  implying  her  haughty 
fierceness:  translate,  "Therefore  I  call  her  Arrogance  that  si tteili 
still."  She  who  boasted  of  the  help  she  could  give,  when  it  came 
to  the  test,  sat  still  (ch.  3G.  6).  English  Version  agrees  with  v.  15 
and  ch.  7.  4.  8.  table  —  a  tablet  (Habakkuk,  2.  2),  which  should 
be  set  in  public,  containing  the  prophecy  in  a  briefer  form,  to  be 
read  by  all.  a  book  —  viz.,  a  parchment  roll,  containing  the  pro- 
phecy in  full,  for  the  use  of  distant  posterity.  Its  truth  will  be 
seen  hereafter  when  the  event  has  come  to  pass.  See  ch.  8.  1,  10, 
Notes,  for  ever  and  ever  —  rather  read,  "  For  a  testimony  for  ever  " 
[Chaldee,  Jerome,  Lowth]  :  "  testimony  "  is  often  joined  to  the 
notion  of  perpetuity  (Deuteronomy,  31.  19,  21,  2G).  9.  lying  — 
unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  whose  covenant  they  had  taken  on  them  as 
II is  adopted  children  (ch.  59.  13;  Proverbs,  30.  9).  10.  (Micah,  2. 
6,  11;  3.  5).  See  not  —  as  you  now  do,  foretelling  misfortune. 
Prophesy  not .  .  .  right  things  —  Not  that  they  avowedly  requested 
this,  but  their  conduct  virtually  expressed  it.  No  man,  professedly, 
wishes  to  be  deceived;  but  many  seek  a  kind  of  teaching  which  u 
deceit;  and  which,  if  they  wonld  examine,  they  might  know  to  be 
such  (1  Kings,  22.  13),  The  Jews  desired  success  to  be  foretold 
as  the  issue  of  their  league  with  Egypt,  though  ill  had  been  an- 
nounced by  God's  prophet  as  the  result;  this  constituted  the  "de- 
ceits." 11.  Depart  from  the  true  "  way  "  (so  in  Acts,  19.  9,  23)  ol 
religion,  cause  ...  to  cease  —  let  us  hear  no  more  of  His  name. 
God's  holiness  is  what  troubles  sinners  most.  12.  Holy  one  —  Isaiah 
so  little  yields  to  their  wicked  prejudices,  that  he  repeats  the  very 
name  and  truth  which  they  disliked,  this  word  —  Isaiah's  exhorta- 
tion to  reliance  on  Jehovah,  oppression  —  whereby  they  levied 
the  treasures  to  be  sent  to  conciliate  Egypt  {v.  6).  perverseness — 
in  relying  on  Egypt,  rather  than  Jehovah.  13.  Image  from  a 
curve  swelling  out  in  a  wall  (Psalm  62.  3),  when  the  former  gives 
way,  it  causes  the  downfall  of  the  whole  wall;  so  their  policy  as 
to  Egypt.  14.  he  —  the  enemy;  or  rather,  God  (Psalm  2.  9;  Jera- 
miah,  19.  11).  it  —  the  Jewish  state,  potter's  vessel  —  earth"« 
and  fragile,  sherd  —  a  fragment  of  the  vessel  large  enough  to  take 
up  a  live  coal,  etc.  pit  —  cistern  or  pool.  The  swell  of  the  wall 
is  at  first  imperceptible  and  gradual,  but  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
crisis;  so  the  decay  of  the  Jewish  state.  15.  returning  and  rest  — 
turning  back  from  your  embassy  to  Egypt,  and  ceasing  from  war- 
like preparations,  quietness  —  ausweringto  •'  wait  for  Him  "(God) 
(v  18).  16  flee  —  not  as  fugitives,  but  we  will  speed  our  course, 
viz.,  against  the  Assyrians,  by  the  help  of  cavalry  supplied  by 
Egypt  (ch.  31. 1).  This  was  expressly  against  the  Mosaic  law  (Deu- 
teronomy, 17.  16,  cLNote,  ch.  2.  7;*IIosea,  14.  3).  shall  . .  .  flee  — 
lit.,  before  your  enemies;  their  sin  and  its  punishment  correspoml 
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17   One  thousand  —A  thousand  at  once,  or,  Atom  mar>.  [Maurer.] 
rebuke  —  the  battle  cry.     shall  ye  —  at  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye, 
rte.,  all  (in  contrast  to  the"  one  thousand  ")  flee  so  utterly  that  even 
two  shall  not  be  left  together,  but  each  one  shall  be  as  solitary"  as 
a  signal  staff  [G.  V.  Smith"],  or  a  banner  on  a  hill  "(ch.  5.  20;  11. 
12).  The  signal  stait  was  erected  to  rally  a  nation  in  war.    The  rem- 
nant of  Jews  left  would  be  beacons  to  warn  all  men  of  the  justice  of 
God,  and  the  truth  of  His  threatenings.     Gesenius,  from  Leviti- 
cus, 26.  8;  Deuteronomy,  32.   30,  arbitrarily  inserts  "  ten  thou- 
sand."    "At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ten  thousand  of  you  flee." 
38.  therefore  —  on  account  of  your  wicked  perversencss  («.  1,  2, 
9,  15,  16),  Jehovah  will  delay  to  be  gracious.  [Horsley.]  Rather, 
trait  or  delay  in  punishing,  to  give  you  time  for  repentance  (c.  13, 
14,  17).     [Maurer].     Or,  Yet  therefore  (riz.t  because  of  the  dis- 
tress spoken  of  in  the  previous  verses  :  that  distress  will  lead  the 
Jews  to  repentance,  and  so  Jehovah  will  pity  them).   [Gesenius.] 
be  exalted  —  men  will  have  more  elevated  views  of  God's  mercy; 
or  else,  "  He  will  rise  up  to  pity  you."  [G.  V.  Smith.]  Or  [taking 
the  previous  clause  as  Maurer,  "  TJterefore  Jehovah  will  delay" 
in  punishing  you,  "  in  order  that  Tie  may  be  gracious  to  you,"  if  \re 
repent],  He  will  be  far  removed  from  you  [so  in  Psalm  10.  5,  far 
above  out  of  sight]  i  e.,  He  will  not  immediately  descend  to  punish, 
"in  order  that  He  may  have  mercy,"  etc.     judgment  —  justice; 
faithfulness  to  His  covenant,     wait  —  cf.  v.  15,  wait,  viz.,  for  His 
times  of  having  mercy.     19.   (Ch.  05.  9).     The  restoration  from 
Babylon  only  typifies  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  (t>. 
18-33).    weep  no  more  —  (ch.  25.  8).    thy  cry  — (ch.  20. 8,  9;  Jere- 
miah, 29.  12,  11).     20.  Kather,  "  The  Lord  will  give;"  the  though 
is  not  in  the  original,     bread  of  adversity  —  lie  will  not  deny  you 
food  enough  to  save  you  iu  your  adversity  (1  Kings,  22. 27;  Psalm 
127.  2).    be  removed  —  rather,  "hide  themselves;"  they  shall  no 
more  be  forced  to  hide  themselves  from  persecution,  but  shall  be 
openly  received  with  reverence.     [Maurer]     Contrast  with  thi9 
Psalm  74.  9;  Amos, 8.  11.     21.  word  —  conscience,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (John,  16  13)     22.  covering  of.  .  .  images  — ra'her, 
images  (formed  of  wood  or  potter's  clay,  and)  covered  with  silver. 
Ilezekiah,  and  afterwards  Josiah,  defiled  them  (2  Kings,  23.  8,  10, 
14,  16;  2  Chronicles,  31.  1;  cf.  ch.  2,  20;  Deuteronomy,  7.  25).  23. 
rain  of — rather,  ''"for  thy  seed."    Physical  prosperity  accompa- 
nies national  piety;  especially  under  the  Old  Testament.    The  early 
rain  fell  soon  after  the  seed  was  sown  in  October  or  November; 
the  latter  rain  in  the  spring,  before  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  Both 
were  needed  for  a  good  harvest,     increase  —  the  produce,     fat  — 
bread  made  of  the  best  wheat  flour  (cf.  Genesis,  49.  20;  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  1-1).     21.  ear— i.e.,  till.      Asses  were  employed  in  til- 
lage, as  well   as  oxen  (Deuteronomy,  22.    10).     clean  —  rather, 
filled  provender.     [Gesenius.]     The  Arab  proverb  is,  Sweet  pro 
vender  is  as  bread  to  camels  —  salted  provender  as  confectionery. 
The  very  cattle  shall  share  the  coming  felicity.     Or  else,   well 
fermented  madin,  i.e ,  provender  formed  of  a  mixture  of  various 
substances  :    grain,    beans,    vetches,    hay,    and   salt,     winnowed 
—  not  as  it  is  usually  given  to  cattle  before  it  is  separated  from 
the  chaff  ;  the  grain  shall  be  so  abundant  that  it  shall  be  given  win- 
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nowed.  shove!  —  by  which  the  grain  was  thrown  up  in  the  wind  to  sep- 
arate it  from  the  chaff,  fan  —  an  instrument  for  winnowing.  25.  Even 
the  otherwise  barren  hills  shall  then  be  well-watered  (ch.  44.  3).  the 
days,  etc.  —  when  the  disobedient  among  the  Jews  shall  have  been 
slain,  as  foretold  in  v.  16  :  "  towers,"  i.e.,  mighty  men  (ch.  2.  15).  Or 
•else,  the  towers  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib,  or  of  Babylon,  types  of 
all  enemies  of  God's  people.  26.  Image  from  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
express  the  increase  of  spiritual  light  and  felicity.  "  Sevenfold " 
implies  the  perfection  of  that  felicity,  seven  being  the  sacred  number. 
It  shall  also  be  literally  fulfilled  hereafter  in  the  heavenly  city  (ch.  60. 
19.20;  Revelation,  21.  23,  24;  22.  5).  breach  —  the  wound,  or  calam- 
ity sent  by  God  on  account  of  their  sins  (ch.  1.  5.)  27.  name  Of . .  .  Lord 
- —  i.e.  Jehovah  Himself  (Psalm  44.  5  ;  54.  1)  :  represented  as  a  storm 
approaching  and  ready  to  burst  over  the  Assyrians  {v.  30,  31).  bur- 
den ...  is  heavy  —  lit.,  grievousness  is  the  flatne,  i.e.,  the  flame 
which  darts  from  Him  is  grievous.  Or  else  (as  the  Hebrew  means  an 
uplifting),  the  uprising  cloud  is  grievous  [G.  V.  Smith]  :  the  gather- 
ing cloud  gradually  rising  till  it  bursts.  28.  (Ch.  11.  4  ;  2  Thessalo- 
nians,  2.  8).  reach  .  .  .  llOCk  —  the  most  extreme  danger;  yet  as 
the  head,  or  capital  of  Judah,  was  to  be  spared  (ch.  8.  8),  so  the  head, 
or  sovereign  of  Assyria,  Sennacherib,  should  escape.     Sieve  Of  Vanity 

—  rather,  the  winnowing  fan  of  destruction  [Lowth]  (ch.  41.  16). 
bridle  in  .  .  .  jaws  —  as  prisoners  are  represented  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (ch.  37.  29).  causing  .  .  .  to  err  —  (ch.  63.  17).  "  Peo- 
ple," Hebrew  peoples,  viz.,  the  various  races  composing  the  Assyrian 
armies  (ch.  5.  26).  29.  the  night  .  .  Solemnity  —  As  in  the  Pass- 
over-night ye  celebrate  your  deliverance  from  Egypt,  so  shall  ye  cele- 
brate your  rescue  from  Assyrian  bondage.  Translate,  "  the  solemnity  " 
{Exodus,  12.  42).  goeth  with  a  pipe  —  or  flute.  They  used  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  ("  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,"  Zion)  at  the  three  feasts, 
with  music  and  gladness  (Deuteronomy,  16.  16) :  Ezra,  2.  65  ;  Psalm 
122. 1-4).  30.  Jehovah's  "glorious  voice,"  raised  against  the  enemy  (v. 
27),  is  again  mentioned  here,  in  contrast  to  the  music  (v.  29)  with 
which  His  people  shall  come  to  worship  Him.  lighting  down  of  .  .  . 
arm  —  {v.  32;  Psalm  38.  2).  The  descent  of  His  arm  in  striking. 
Scattering — viz.,  a  blast  that  scatters  ;  or  an  inundation.  [Maurer], 
.31.  The  Assyrian  rod  which  beat,  shall  itself  be  beaten,  and  that  by 
the  mere  voice  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  an  unseen  divine  agency  (ch.  10.  5, 
24).     32.  grounded  —  rather,  decreed,  appointed.      [Maurer.]      staff 

—  the  avenging  rod.  him  —  the  Assyrian  ;  type  of  all  God's  enemies 
in  every  age.  Margin  and  Maurer  construe,  "  Every  passing 
through  (infliction,  ch.  28.  15),  of  the  appointed  rod,  which,  etc.,  shall 
be  with  tabrets,"  i.e.,  accompanied  with  joy  on  the  part  of  the  rescued 
peoples,  battles  Of  Shaking  —  i.e.,  shock  of  battles  (ch.  19.  16  ;  cf. 
^'sift  .  .  .  sieve"  v.  28).  with  it  —  viz.,  Assyria.  33.  Tophet  —  lit., 
A  place  of  abomination  ;  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  South 
East  of  Jerusalem,  where  Israel  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch 
by  fire  ;  hence  a  place  of  burning  (2  Kings,  23.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  31). 
Latterly  Ge-Hinnom  or  Gehenna,  i.e.,  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  refuse  of  the  city,  to  consume  which  fires  were  con- 
stantly burning.     Hence  it  came  to  express   Hell,  the  place  of  tor- 
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merit.  In  the  former  sense  it  was  a  fit  place  to  symbolise  the  funeral 
pyre  of  the  Assyrian  army  (not  that  it  actually  perished  there)  ;  trii 
Hebrews  did  not  burn,  but  buried  their  dead,  but  the  heathen  Assyri- 
ans are  to  be  burnt  as  a  mark  of  ignominy.  In  the  latter  sense,  To- 
phet  is  the  receptacle  "  prepared  for  the  devil  (antitype  to  "  the  king, 
ch.  14.  12-15)  and  his  angels,"  and  unbelieving  men  (Matthew,  5.  22  „ 
25.  41 :  Mark,  9.  43,  44). 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

Ver.  1-9.  The  chief  Strength  on  the  Egyptian  Armies  lay 
in  their  Cavalry.  In  their  level  and  fertile  plains  horses  could 
easily  be  used  and  fed  (Exodus,  14.  9;  1  Kings,  10.  28).  In  hilly  Pal- 
estine horses  were  not  so  easily  had  or  available.  The  Jews  were 
therefore  the  more  eager  to  get  Egyptian  chariots,  as  allies,  against 
the  Assyrian  cavalry.  In  Assyrian  sculptures  chariots  are  represented 
as  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  with  three  men  in  them  (see.  ch.  36.  9  ; 
Psalm  20.  7;  Daniel,  9.  13).  2.  he  also  is  wise  —  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  priests,  so  famed  for  wisdom  (Acts.  7.  22),  but  who  are 
"  fools  "  before  Him  (ch.  19.  11).  He  not  only  devises,  but  executes 
what  He  devises]  without  "calling  back  His  words  "  (Numbers,  23. 
19).  house — the  whole  race,  help  —  the  Egyptian  succour  sought 
by  the  Jews.     3.  not  spirit  —  not  of  divine  power  (Psalm  56.  4  ;  146. 

3,  5  ;  Zechariah,  4.  6).     he  that  helpeth  —  Egypt,      holpen  —  Judalu 

4.  (Ch.  42.  13;  Hosea,  11.  10).  roaring  OIH — growli7igoverh\s,\>x:ey, 
abase  himself —  be  disheartened  or  frightened.  5.  As  in  the  image 
of  "  the  lion  "  the  point  of  comparison  is  the  fearless  might  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  so  in  that  of  the  birds  :  it  is  His  solicitous  affection  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  11;  Psalm  91.  4:  Matthew,  23.  37).  flying  —  rather, 
which  defend  their  young  with  their  wings  ;  to  fly  is  a  secondary 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [Maurer.]  Hovering  over  to  protect 
their  young.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  passing  Over  —  as  the  destroying 
angel  passed  over,  so  as  to  spare  the  blood-marked  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  first  Passover  (Exodus,  12.  13,  23,  27).  He  passed,  or 
leaped  forward  [Lowth],  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  spare  his  people. 
6.  The  power  and  love  of  Jehovah,  just  mentioned,  are  the  strongest 
incentives  for  returning  to  Him  (Ezekiel,  16.  62,  63  ;  Hosea,  6.  1). 
ye  .  .  .  Israel  —  The  change  of  person  marks  that  when  they  return 
to  the  Lord,  He  will  address  them  in  more  direct  terms  of  commu- 
nion in  the  second  person  ;  so  long  as  they  were  revolters  God  speaks 
of  them,  as  more  at  a  distance,  in  the  third  person,  rather  than  to- 
them.  7.  In  the  day  of  trial  the  idols  will  be  found  to  render  no 
help,  and  will  therefore  be  cast  away.  Cf.  as  to  the  future  restoration 
and  conversion  of  Israel,  simultaneously  with  the  interposition  of 
Jehovah  in  its  defence,  Zechariah,  12.  9-14;  13.  I,  2.  for  a  sin  — 
i.e.,  whereby  especially  you  contracted  guilt  (1  Kings,  12.  30).  8. 
Assyrian  —  Sennacherib,  representative  of  some  powerful  head  of 
the  ungodly  in  the  latter  ages.  [Horsley.]  sword,  not  Of  .  .  . 
mighty  .  .  .  mean  man — but  by  the  unseen  sword  of  God.  flee  — 
Sennacherib  alone  fled  homewards  after  his  army  had  been  destroyed 
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{ch.  37.  37).    young  men  —  the  flower  of  his  army,     discomfited  — 

rather,  shall  be  subject  to  slavery  ;  lit.,  shall  be  liable  to  tribute,  i.e.,  per- 
sonal service  (Deuteronomy,  20.  11  ;  Joshua,  9.  21).  [Maurer.]  Or, 
not  so  well,  shall  melt  away.  [Rosenmuller.]  9.  Rather,  "  shall 
fass  beyond  his  strongholds  ;"  he  shall  not  stop  to  take  refuge  in  it 
through  fear  (Judges,  20.  47  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  28).  [Gesenius.]  en- 
sign —  the  banner  of  Jehovah  protecting  the  Jews.  [Maurer.]  fire 
..  .  .  furnace  —  light  and  fire,  viz.,  of  Jehovah's  altar  at  Jerusalem 
(ch.  29.  1).  Perhaps  "  furnace,"  as  distinguished  from  "  fire,"  may 
mean  that  His  dwelling-place  (His  hearth)  was  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  ch.  4. 
5) ;  or  else,  the  fiery  furnace  awaiting  all  the  enemies  who  should 
-attack  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Ver.  1-20.  Messiah's  Kingdom  ;  Desolations,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Lasting  Peace,  the  Spirit  having  been  Poured  out.  The 
times  of  purity  and  happiness  which  shall  follow  the  defeat  of  the 
^enemies  of  Jehovah's  people  (v.  1-8).  The  period  of  wrath  before 
that  happy  state  (v.  9-14).  The  assurance  of  the  final  prosperity  of 
the  church  is  repeated  (v.  15-20).  1.  king — not  Hezekiah,  who  was 
already  on  the  throne,  whereas  a  future  time  is  contemplated.  If  he 
be  meant  at  all,  it  can  only  be  as  a  type  of  Messiah  the  King,  to  whom 
.alone  the  language  is  fully  applicable  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Zechariah,  9.  9  ; 
see  ch.  11.  3-5,  notes).  The  kingdom  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
world-kings,  who  have  exercised  their  power  against  God,  instead  of 
for  God,  to  the  rightful  King  of  kings  (Ezekiel,  21.  27  :    Daniel,   7. 

13,  14).  princes  —  subordinate:  referring  to  all  in  authority  under 
Christ  in  the  coming  kingdom  on  earth,  e.g.,  the  apostles,  etc.  (Luke, 
22.  30 ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  2  Timothy,  2.  12  ;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27  ; 
3.  21).  2.  a  man  —  rather,  the  man,  Christ  [Lowth]  :  it  is  as  "the 
Son  of  man  "  He  is  to  reign,  as  it  was  as  Son  of  man  He  suffered 
(Matthew,  26.  64  ;  John,  5.  27  ;  19.  5).  Not  as  Maurer  explains, 
"  every  one  of  the  princes  shall  be,"  etc.  rivers — as  refreshing  as 
water  and  the  cool  shade  are  to  the  heated  traveller  (ch.  35.  6,  7  ;    41. 

18).    3.  them  that  see  —  the  seers  or  prophets,     them  that  hear  — 

the  people  under  instruction  (ch.  35.5,6).  4.  rash  —  rather,  the 
hasty  ;  contrast  "shall  not  make  haste  "  (ch.  28.  16) ;  the  reckless  who 
will  not  take  time  to  weigh  religious  truth  aright.  Or  else,  the  well- 
instructed.  [Horsley]  stammerers  —  those  who  speak  confusedly 
on  divine  things  (cf.  Exodus,  4.  10-12  ;  Jeremiah,  1.  6  ;  Matthew,  10. 
19,  20).  Or,  rather,  those  drunken  scomers  who  in  stammering  style 
imitated  Isaiah's  warnings  to  mock  them  [Maurer]  (ch.  28.  7-1 1,  13, 

14,  22  :  29.  20) :  in  this  view,  translate,  "speak  uprightly"  (agreeably 
to  divine  law)  ;  not  as  English  Version,  referring  to  the  distinctness 
of  articulation,  plainly.  5.  vile  —  rather,  fool  [Lowth];  i.e.,  un- 
godly (Psalm  14.  1;  74.  18).  liberal  —  rather,  noble  minded,  churl 
rather,  fraudtclent.  [Gesenius.]  bountiful  —  religiously.  The 
atheistic  churl,  who  envies  the  believer  his  hope  "  full  of  immortality," 
shall  no  longer  be  held  as  a  patriot  struggling  for  the  emancipation  of 
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mankind   from   superstition.      [Horsley.]      6.  Vile  .  .  .  villainy  — 

rather,  "the  (irreligious)  fool  —  (his)  folly."  will  speak  —  rather,, 
present ;  for  (so  far  is  the  "  fool"  frome  deserving  the  epithet  "  noble- 
minded")  the  fool  speaketh  folly  and  worketh,"  etc.  hypocrisy  — 
rather  profligacy.  [Horsley.]  error — impiety,  perverse  arguments. 
hungry  —  spiritually  (Matthew,  5.  6).  7.  churl  —  the  fraudulent : 
this  verse  refers  to  the  last  clause  of  v.  5  ;  as  v.  6  referred  to  its  first 
clause,  speaketh  right  —  pleadeth  a  just  cause  (ch.  29.  21);  spir- 
itually, "  the  poor  man's  cause"  is  the  divine  doctrine,  his  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  8.  liberal — rather,  noble-minded,  stand  —  shall 
be  approved  under  the  government  of  the  righteous  "  King"  9-20. 
Address  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  who  troubled  themselves  little 
about  the  political  signs  of  the  times,  but  lived  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
(ch.  3.  16-23)  I  tne  failure  of  food  through  the  devastations  of  the 
enemy  is  here  foretold,  being  what  was  most  likely  to  affect  them  as 
mothers  of  families,  heretofore  accustomed  to  every  luxury.  Vitrin- 
GA  understands  "  women  —  daughters  "  as  the  cities  and  villages    of 

Judea  (Ezekiel,  16.).     See  Amos,  6. 1.    10.  Many  days  and  years  — 

rather,  In  a  little  more  than  a  year.  [Maurer.]  Lit.,  days  upon  a 
year  (so  ch.  29.  1).  vintage  Shall  fail — through  the  arrival  of  the 
Assyrian  invader.  As  the  wheat  harvest  is  omitted,  Isaiah  must  look 
for  the  invasion  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  714  B.  c,  when  the  wheat 
would  have  been  secured  already,  and  the  later  fruit  "  gathering,"  and 
vintage  would  be  still  in  danger.  II,  strip  you  —  of  your  gay  cloth- 
ing. {Note,  ch.  20.  2).  12.  lament  for  teats — rather,  shall  smite  on 
their  breasts  in  lamentation  "  for  thy  pleasant  fields  "  (Nahum,  2.  7). 
[Maurer.]  "  Teats  "  in  English  Version  is  used  for  fertile  lands, 
which,  like  breasts,  nourish  life.  The  transition  from  "ye  "  to""  they  "" 
(v.  11,  12)  is  frequent.  13.  (Ch.  5.  6  ;  7.  23).  houses  of  joy  —  pleas- 
ure houses  outside  of  Jerusalem,  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  other  cities 
destroyed  by  Sennacherib  in  his  march  (ch.  7.  20-25).  However,  the 
prophecy,  in  its  full  accomplishment,  refers  to  the  titter  desolation  of 
Judea  and  its  capital  by  Rome,  and  subsequently,  previous  to  the 
second  coming  of  the  King  (Psalm  118.  26  ;  Luke,  13.  35  ;  19.  38) ; 
"  the  joyous  city  "  is  in  this  view  Jerusalem  (ch.  22.  2).  14.  palaces 
—  most  applicable  to  Jerusalem  {Note,  v.  13).  multitude  .  .  .  left  — 
the  noisy  din  of  the  city,  i.e.,  the  city  with  its  noisy  multitude  shall  lie 
forsaken.  [Maurer.]  forts  —  rather  Ophel  {i.e.,  The  mound),  the 
term  applied  specially  to  the  declivity  on  the  East  of  Zion,  surrounded 
with  its  own  wall  (2  Chronicles,  27.  3  ;  33.  14  ;  2  Kings,  5.  24),  and 
furnished  with  "  towers  "  (or  watch-towers),  perhaps  referred  to  here 
(Nehemiah,  3.  26,  27).  for  ever  —  limited  by  thee,  "until,"  etc.,  next 
verse,  for  a  long  time.  15.  This  can  only  partially  apply  to  the 
spiritual  revival  in  Hczekiah's  time  ;  its  full  accomplishment  belongs 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  first  at  Pentecost  (Joel,  2.  28  ;  Acts,  2. 
17),  perfectly  in  coming  times  (Psalm  104.  30;  Ezekiel,  36.  26;  39. 
29  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10),  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  on  Israel  and 
through  it  on  the  Gentiles  (Micah,  5.  7).  wilderness  .  .  .  fruitful  field 
.  .  .  forest  —  when  Judea,  so  long  waste,  shall  be  populous  and  fruit- 
ful, and  the  land  of  the  enemies  of  God  shall  be  desolate.  Or,  "  the 
field,  now  fruitful,  shall  be  but  as  a  barren  forest  in  comparison  with 
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what  it  shall  be  then  "  (ch.  29.  17).  The  barren  shall  become  fruitful 
by  regeneration  :  those  already  regenerate  shall  bring  forth  fruits  in 
such  abundance  that  their  former  life  shall  seem  but  as  a  wilderness 
where  no  fruits  were.  [Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible.]  16.  judgment 
— justice,  wilderness  —  then  reclaimed,  fruitful  field  —  then  be- 
come more  fruitful  (v.  15):  thus  "wilderness"  and  "fruitful  field" 
include  the  whole  land  of  Judea.  17.  work — -.the  effect  (Proverbs, 
14.  34  ;  James,  3.  18).  peace —  internal  and  external.  18.  sure  .  .  . 
quiet — free  from  fear  of  invasion.  19.  Lit.,  "  But  it  shall  hail  with 
coming  down  of  the  forest,  and  in  lowness  shall  the  city  (Nineveh)  be 
brought  low,  i.e.,  humbled."  The  "  hail"  is  Jehovah's  wrathful  visita- 
tion (ch.  30.  30  ;  28.  2,  17).  The  "  forest  "*is  the  Assyrian  host,  dense 
as  the  trees  of  a  forest  (ch.  10.  18,  19,  33,  34  ;  Zechariah,  II.  2).  20. 
Whilst  the  enemy  shall  be  brought  "  low,"  the  Jews  shall  cultivate 
their  land  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  all  waters  —  well-watered 
places  (ch.  30.  25).  The  Hebrezv  translation,  "  beside,"  ought  rather 
to  be  translated,  "upon"  (Ecclesiastes,  II.  1),  where  the  meaning  is, 
"  Cast  thy  seed  upon  the  waters  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks  : 
the  seed  will  sink  into  the  mud  and  will  spring  up  when  the  waters 
subside,  and  you  will  find  it  after  many  days  in  a.  rich  harvest."  Be- 
fore sowing,  they  send  oxen,  etc.,  into  the  water  to  tread  the  ground 
for  sowing.  Castalio  thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  pre- 
cept, not  to  plow  with  an  ox  and  ass  together,  mystically  implying 
that  the  Jew  was  to  have  no  intercourse  with  Gentiles  ;  the  gospel 
abolishes  this  distinction  (Colossians,  3.  11)  :  thus  the  sense  here  is, 
Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  the  gospel  seed  without  distinction  of  race,  in 
the  teachers  or  the  taught.  But  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that 
the  ox  and  ass  here  are  yoked  together  ;  they  are  probably  "  sent  forth  " 
separately  as  in  ch.  30.  24. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Ver.  1-24.  The  Last  of  Isaiah's  Prophecies  as  to  Senna- 
cherib's Overthrow  {v.  19).  Ver.  1,  8,  9,  describe  the  Assyrian 
spoiler :  strong  as  he  is  he  shall  fall  before  Jehovah  who  is  stronger 
(v.  2-6,  10-12).  The  time  is  the  autumn  of  713  B.C.  I.  and  thou  — 
i.e.,  Though  thou  -wast  not  spoiled  —  though  thou  wast  not  dealt 
treacherously  with  {Note,  ch.  24.  16),  thy  spoiling  and  treachery  are 
therefore  without  excuse,  being  unprovoked,  cease — When  God 
has  let  thee  do  thy  worst,  in  execution  of  His  plans,  thine  own  turn 
shall  come  (cf.  ch.  10.  12  ;  14.  2  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  8  ;  Revelation,  13.  10). 
2.  US;  we  .  .  .  their  .  .  .  our — He  speaks  interceding  for  His  peo- 
ple, separating  himself  in  thought  for  a  moment  from  them,  and  im- 
mediately returns  to  his  natural  identification  with  them  in  the  word 
ou> .  every  morning — each  day  as  it  dawns,  especially  during  our 
danger,  as  the  parallel  "  time  of  trouble  "  shows.  3.  the  tumult  — 
the  approach  of  Jehovah  is  likened  to  an  advancing  thunder  storm 
(ch.  29.  6:  30.  27),  which  is  His  voice  (Revelation,  1.  15),  causing  the 
people  to  "flee."     nations  —  the  Assyrian  levies.     4.  The  invaders* 
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"  spoil  "  shall  be  left  behind  by  them  in  their  flight,  and  the  Jews  shall 
gather  it.  caterpillar  —  rather,  the  winged  locust ;  as  it  gathers:  the 
Hebrezv  word  for  "  gathers  "  is  properly  used  of  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  of  harvest  (ch.  32.  10).  running  to  and  fro  —  viz.,  in  gathering 
harvest-fruits,  he  —  rather,  they,  them  —  rather,  it,  i.e.,  the  prey- 
6.  wisdom  —  sacred  :  i.e.,  piety,  thy  —  Hezekiatis  :  or  rather,  Judea's*. 
"  His  "  refers  to  the  same  :  such  changes  from  the  pronoun  possessive 
of  the  second  person  to  that  of  the  third  are  common  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  treasure  —  not  so  much  material  wealth  as  piety  shall  con- 
stitute the  riches  of  the  nation  (Proverbs,  10.  22  ;  15.  16).  7-9.  From 
the  vision  of  future  glory  Isaiah  returns  to  the  disastrous  present  ;  the 
grief  of  "  the  valiant  ones-'  (parallel  to,  and  identical  with,  "the  am- 
bassadors of  peace  "),  men  of  rank,  sent  with  presents  to  sue  for  peace, 
but  standing  "without"  the  enemy's  camp,  their  suit  being  rejected 
(2  Kings,  18.  14,  18,  37).  The  highways  deserted  through  fear,  the 
cities  insulted,  the  lands  devastated,  cry  —  (ch.  15.  4).  8.  broken 
.  .  .  Covenant  —  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Judeah,  Hezekiah  paid 
him  a  large  sum  to  leave  the  land  ;  Sennacherib  received  the  money 
and  yet  sent  his  army  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  18.  14,  17).  de- 
spised —  make  slight  of  as  unable  to  resist  him  (ch.  10.  9  ;  36.  19)  ; 
easily  captures  them.  9.  (Ch.  24.  4).  Lebanon — personified;  the 
allusion  may  be  to  the  Assyrian  cutting  down  its  choice  trees  (ch.  14. 
8  ;  37.  24.  Sharon  —  South  of  Carmel,  along  the  Mediterranean,, 
proverbial  for  fertility  (ch.  35.  2).  Bashan  —  afterwards  called  Ba- 
tanea  (ch.  2.  13).  fruits — rather,  understand  leaves ;  they  lie  as 
desolate  as  in  winter.  10.  The  sight  of  His  people's  misery  arouses 
Jehovah  ;  He  has  let  the  enemy  to  go  far  enough.  II  —  emphatic  ;, 
God  Himself  will  do  what  man  could  not.     II.  Ye — -  The  enemy. 

conceive  chaff — (ch.  26.  18;  59.  4).     your  breath  —  rather,  your 

own  spirit  of  anger  and  ambition  [Maurer]  (ch.  30.  28).  12.  (Ch.  9. 
19  ;  Amos,  2.  1).  Perhaps  alluding  to  their  being  about  to  be  burnt  on 
the  funeral  pyre  (ch.  30.  33).  thorns  —  the  wicked  (2  Samuel,  23.6,  7).. 
13.  far  Off — distant  nations,  near — the  Jews  and  adjoining  peo- 
ple (ch.  49.  1).  14.  sinners  in  Zion  —  false  professors  of  religion 
among  the  elect  people  (Matthew,  22.  12).  hypocrites  —  rather,  the 
profane  :  the  abandoned.  [Horsley.]  who,  etc.  —  If  Jehovah's, 
wrath  could  thus  consume  such  a  host  in  one  night,  who  could  abide 
it,  if  continued  for  ever  (Mark,  9.  46-48)  ?  Fire  is  a  common  image 
for  the  divine  judgments  (ch.  29.  6;  30.  30).  among  US — If  s^ch 
awful  judgments  have  fallen  on  those  who  knew  not  the  true  God, 
how  infinitely  worse  shall  fall  on  us  who,  amidst  religious  privileges 
and  professions,  sin  against  God  (Luke,  12.  47,  48;  James,  4.  17)? 
15.  In  contrast  to  the  trembling  "sinners  in  Zion"  {v.  14),  the 
righteous  shall  be  secure  against  all  judgments :  they  are  described 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  standpoint   of  righteousness   (Psalm 

15.  2;  24.4).    stoppeth  .  .  .  ears  .  .  .  eyes — "Rejoiceth  not  in 

iniquity"  (1  Corinthians,  13.  6;  contrast  ch.  29.  20;  Psalm  10.  3; 
Romans,  I.  32).  The  senses  are  avenues  for  the  entrance  of  sin 
(Psalm  119.37).  16.  on  high  —  heights  inaccessible  to  the  foe  (ch. 
26.  1).  bread  .  .  .  waters  —  image  from  the  expected  siege  by  Sen- 
nacherib ;  however,  besieged  by  trials  without,  the  godly  shall  have 
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literal   and   spiritual    food,    as  God  sees  good  for  them  (ch.  41.  17  ; 

Psalm  37.25:  34.10;  132.  15).    17.  Thine  —  The  saints',    king  in 

-  r  .  beauty — not  as  now,  Hezekiah  in  sackcloth,  oppressed  by  the 
enemy,  but  King  Messiah  (ch.  32.  1)  "  in  His  beauty  "  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon, 5.  10,  16;  Revelation,  4.  3).  land  very  far  Off — rather,  the 
land  in  its  re?notest  extent  (no  longer  pent  us  as  Hezekiah  was  by  the 
siege) :  see  Margin.  For  Jerusalem  is  made  the  scene  of  the  king's 
glory  {v.  20,  etc.).  and  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  "  very  far  off,"  un- 
less the  far-off  land  be  heaven,  the  Jerusalem  above,  which  is  to  fol- 
low the  earthly  reign  of  Messiah  at  literal  Jerusalem  (ch.  65.  17-19; 
Jeremiah,  3.17;  Revelation,  21.  I,  2,  16).  18.  meditate  —  on  the 
"terror"  caused  by  the  enemy,  but  now  past,  where,  etc.  —  the 
language  used  by  the  Jews  exulting  over  their  escape  from  danger. 
•Scribe  —  who  enrolled  the  army  [Maurer]  ;  or  who  prescribed  the 
tribute  to  be  paid  [Rosenmuller]  ;  or  who  kept  an  account  of  the 
spoil.  "  The  principal  scribe  of  the  host "  (2  Kings,  25.  19  ;  Jere- 
miah, 52.  25).  The  Assyrian  records  are  free  from  the  exaggerations 
of  Egyptian  records.  Two  scribes  are  seen  in  every  Assyrian  bas- 
relief,  writing  down  the  various  objects  brought  to  them,  the  heads 
of  the  slain,  prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  receiver  —  Margin,  weigher. 
Layard  mentions,  among  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  "  a  pair  of  scales 
for  weighing  the  spoiles."  counted  .  .  .  towers  —  he  whose  duty  it 
was  to  reconnoitre  and  report  the  strength  of  the  city  to  be  besieged. 
19.  fierce  people  —  the  Assyrians  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings,  19.  32).  Or,  thou  shalt  not  any  longer  see  fierce 
enemies  threatening  thee  as  previously  :  such  as  the  Assyrians,  Ro- 
mans, and  the  last  antichristian  host  that  is  yet  to  assail  Jerusalem 
(Deuteronomy,  28.  49,  50  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  15  ;  Zechariah,  14.  2).  stam- 
mering—  barbarous;  so  "deeper,"  etc.,  i.e.,  unintelligible.  The 
Assyrian  tongue  differed  only  in  dialect  from  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the 
Assyrian  levies  were  many  of  non-Semitic  race  and  language,  as  the 
Medes,  Elamites,  etc.  {Note,  ch.  28.  11).  20.  solemnities  —  solemn 
assemblies  at  the  great  feasts  {Note,  ch.  30.  29;  Psalm  42.  4 ;  48.  12). 
not  .  .  .  taken  down  .  .  .  removed  —  image  from  captives  "  removed  " 
from  their  land  (ch.  36.  17).  There  shall  be  no  more  "  taking  away  " 
to  an  enemy's  land.  Or  else,  from  nomad  livers  in  shifting  tents. 
The  saints,  who  sojourned  once  in  tabernacles  as  pilgrims,  shall  have 
a  "building  of  God  —  eternal  in  the  heavens "  (2  Corinthians,  5.  1; 
Hebrews,  11.  9,  10;  cf.  ch.  54.  2).  stakes  —  driven  into  the  ground; 
to  these  the  "  cords  "  were  fastened.  Christ's  church  shall  never  fall 
(Matthew,  16.  18).  So  individual  believers  (Revelation,  3.  12).  21. 
there  —  viz.,  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  .  .  .  rivers  —  Jehovah  will  be 
as  a  broad  river  surrounding  our  city  (cf.  ch.  19.  6  ;  Nahum,  3.  8),  and 
this,  too,  a  river  of  such  a  kind  as  no  ship  of  war  can  pass  (cf.  ch.  26.  1). 
Jerusalem  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  river.  Jehovah  will  be  as  one 
to  it,  affording  all  the  advantages,  without  any  of  the  disadvantages  of 
one.  galley  With  oars  —  war-vessels  of  a  long  shape,  and  propelled 
rjy  oars  ;  merchant  vessels  were  broader  and  carried  sail,  gallant  — 
same  Ifebre7v  word,  as  for  "  glorious  "  previously  :  mighty  will  suit  both 
places:  a  ship  of  war  is  meant.  No  "mighty  vessel"  will  dare  to 
pass  where  the  "  mighty  Lord  "  stands  as  our  defence.     22.  Lord  — 
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thrice  repeated,  as  often  :  the  Trinity  (Numbers,  6.  24-26).  judge  .  , 
lawgiver  .  .  .  king  —  perfect  ideal  of  the  theocracy,  to  be  realist 
under  Messiah  alone :  the  Judicial,  legislative,  and  administrative 
functions  as  king,  to  be  exercised  by  Him  in  person  (ch.  11.  4  ;  32.  1  ; 
James,  4.  12).  23.  tacklings  —  continuing  the  allegory  in  v.  21,  he- 
compares  the  enemies'  host  to  a  war-galley,  which  is  deprived  of  the 
tacklings  or  cords  by  which  the  mast  is  sustained  and  the  sail  is  spread  ;: 
and  which  therefore  is  sure  to  be  wrecked  on  "  the  broad  river  "  (v.. 
21),  and  become  the  prey  of  Israel,  they — the  tackling  "hold  not 
firm  the  base  of  the  mast."  then  —  when  the  Assyrian  host  shall  have 
been  discomfited.  Hezekiah  had  given  Sennacherib  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  of  gold  (2  Kings,  18.  14-16),  and  had  stripped  the 
temple  of  its  gold  to  give  it  to  him  ;  this  treasure  was  probably  part 
of  the  prey  found  in  the  foe's  Camp.  After  the  invasion  Hezekiah,. 
had  so  much  wealth  that  he  made  an  improper  display  of  it  (2  Kings,. 
20.  13-15)  ;  this  wealth,  probably,  was  in  part  got  from  the  Assyrian. 
the  lame  —  even  the  most  feeble  shall  spoil  the  Assyrian  camp  (cf.  ch, 
35.  6;  2  Samuel,  5.  6).  24.  sick  —  Smith  thinks  the  allusion  is  to 
the  beginning  of  the  pestilence  by  which  the  Assyrians  were  destroyed, 
and  which,  whilst  sparing  the  righteous,  affected  some  within  the  city 
("  sinners  in  Zion "),  it  may  have  been  the  sickness  that  visited 
Hezekiah  (ch.  38.).  In  the  Jerusalem  to  come  there  shall  be  no  "  sick- 
ness," because  there  will  be  no  "  iniquity,"  it  being  forgiven  (Psalm 
103.  3).  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse  contains  the  cause  of  the 
former  (Mark,  2.  5-9). 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ver.  1-17.  Judgments  of  Idumea.  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  form' 
one  prophecy,  the  former  part  of  which  denounces  God's  judgment-, 
against  His  people's  enemies,  of  whom  Edom  is  the  representative  ; 
the  second  part  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  consequent  on 
those  judgments.  This  forms  the  termination  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
first  part  of  Isaiah,  ch.  36.  39,  being  historical,  and  is  a  kind  of  sum- 
mary of  what  went  before,  setting  forth  the  one  main  truth,  Israel 
shall  be  delivered  fro?n  all  its  foes,  and  happier  times  shall  succeed  under 
Messiah.  I.  All  creation  is  summoned  to  hear  God's  judgments 
(Ezekiel,  6.  3  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  1  ;  Psalm  50.  4  ;  Micah,  6.  I,  2),  for 
they  set  forth  His  glory,  which  is  the  end  of  creation  (Revelation,  15. 
3  ;  4.  11).  that  come  forth  Of  it  —  answering  to  "all  that  is  therein  ;" 
or  Hebrew,  "  all  whatever  fills  it,"  Margin.  2.  utterly  destroyed  — 
rather,  doomed  them  to  an  utter  curse.  [Horsley.]  delivered  — 
rather,  appointed.  3.  cast  Out  —  unburied  (ch.  14.  19).  melted — > 
washed  away  as  with  a  descending  torrent.  4.  (Psalm  102.  26  ;  JoeJ,. 
2.  31;  3-  15",  Matthew,  24.  29).  dissolved  —  (2  Peter,  3.  10-12). 
Violent  convulsions  of  nature  are  in  Scripture  made  the  images  of 
great  changes  in  the  human  world  (ch.  24.  19-21),  and  shall  literally 
accompany  them  at  the  winding  up  of  the  present  dispensation- 
scroll — books  were  in  those  days  sheets  of  parchment  rolled  together 
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(Revelation,  6.  14).  fall  down  —  the  stars  shall  fall  when  the  heavens 
in  which  they  are  fixed  pass  away,  fig  tree —  (Revelation,  6.  13).  5. 
SWOrd  —  (Jeremiah,  46.  10).  Or  else,  knife  for  sacrifice  ;  for  God 
does  not  here  appear  as  a  warrior  with  His  sword,  but  as  one  about  to 
sacrifice  victims  doomed  to  slaughter  [Vitringa]  (Ezekiel,  39.  17). 
bathed — -rather,  intoxicated,  viz.,  with  anger  (so  Deuteronomy,  32. 
42).  "  In  heaven  "  implies  the  place  were  God's  purpose  of  wrath  is 
formed  in  antithesis  to  its  "  coming  down"  in  the  next. clause.  IdlMiea 
—  originally  extending  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Red  sea  ;  afterwards 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  country  East  of  Moab,  of  which 
Bozrah  was  capital.  Petra  or  Selah,  called  Joktheel  (2  Kings,  14.  7), 
was  capital  of  South  Edom  {Note,  ch.  16.  1).  David  subjugated  Edom 
(2  Samuel,  8.  13,  14).  Under  Jehoram  they  regained  independence 
(2  Chronicles,  21.  8).  Under  Amaziah  they  were  again  subdued,  and 
Selah  taken  (2  Kings,  14,  7).  When  Judah  was  captive  in  Babylon, 
Edom,  in  every  way,  insulted  over  her  fallen  mistress,  and  killed  many 
of  those  Jews  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left,  and  hence  was  held 
guilty  of  fratricide  by  God  (Esau,  their  ancestor,  having  been  brother 
to  Jacob) :  this  was  the  cause  of  the  denunciation  of  the  prophets 
against  Edom  (ch.  63.  e,  etc.  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  25.  12-14  I  35- 
3-15  ;  Joel,  3.  19;  Amos,  1.  11,  12  ;  Obadiah,  8.  10,  12-18  ;  Malachi, 
1.  3,  4).     Nebuchadnezzar  humbled    Idumea  accordingly  (Jeremiah, 

25.  15-21).     of  my  curse — i.e.,  doomed  to  it.    to  judgment — /.*.,  to 

execute  it.  6.  filled  —  glutted.  The  image  of  a  sacrifice  continued. 
blood  .  .  .  fat  —  the  parts  especially  devoted  to  God  in  a  sacrifice  (2 
Samuel,  1.22).  lambs  .  .  .  goats — •  sacrificial  animals :  the  Idumeans, 
of  all  classes,  doomed  to  slaughter,  are  meant  (Zephaniah,  1.  7). 
Bozrah — called  Nostra  by  the  Romans,  etc.,  assigned  in  Jeremiah, 
48.  24,  to  Moab,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
dominion  of  Edom,  and  at  another  in  that  of  Moab  (ch.  63.  1  ;  Jere- 
miah, 49.  13,  20,  22)  ;  it  was  strictly  not  in  Edom,  but  the  capital  of 
Auranitis  (the  Houran)  :  Edom  seems  to  have  extended  its  dominion 
so  as  to  include  it  (cf.  Lamentations,  4.  21).  7.  unicorns  —  Hebrew, 
reem:  conveying  the  idea  of  loftiness,  power,  and  pre-eminence  (see 
Note,  Job,  39.  9),  in  the  Bible  ;  at  one  time  the  image  in  the  term 
answers  to  a  reality  in  nature,  at  another  it  symbolises  an  abstraction. 
The  rhinoceros  was  the  original  type.  The  Arab  rim  is  two-horned  : 
it  was  the  oryx  (the  leucoryx,  antelope,  bold  and  pugnacious) ;  but 
when  accident  or  artifice  deprived  it  of  one  horn,  the  notion  of  the 
unicorn  arose.  Here  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  Edomites  which  was 
strong  and  warlike,  come  down  —  rather,  fall  dozun,  slain  [LOWTH.] 
with  them  —  with  the  "  lambs  and  goats,"  the  less  powerful  Edomites 
(v.  6).     bullocks  .  .  .  bulls  —  the  young  and  old  Edomites  :  all  classes. 

dust  —  ground.    8   recompences  for  the  controversy  of  Zlon  —  i.e., 

the  year  when  God  will  retaliate  on  those  who  have  contended  with  Zion. 
Her  controversy  is  His.  Edom  had  thought  to  extend  its  borders  by 
laying  hold  of  its  neighbour's  lands,  and  had  instigated  Babylon  to 
cruelty  towards  fallen  Judah  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  5)  ;  therefore 
Edom  shall  suffer  the  same  himself  (Lamentations,  4.  21,  22),  The  final 
winding  up  of  the  controversy  between  God  and  all  enemies  of  Him 
and  His  people  is  also  shadowed   forth   (ch.  61.  2  :  63.  4;  66.  14-16; 
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Malachi,  4.  1,  3  ;  2  Thessalonians,  1.  7,  8,  9  ;  Revelation,  II.  18  ;  18. 
20 ;  19.  2).  9.  Images  from  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(Genesis,  19.  24-28  ;  so  Deuteronomy,  29.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  17,  18). 
10.    It  —  The   burning   pitch,    etc.    (v.   9).     smoke  .  .  .  for    ever — > 

(Revelation,  14.  n  ;  18.  18;  19.  3).    generation  to  generation  — 

(Malachi,  1.  4).  none  .  .  .  pass  through  —  Edom's  original  offence 
was,  it  would  not  let  Israel  pass  through  their  land  in  peace  to  Canaan  : 
God  "  recoiyipenses  "  them  in  kind,  no  traveler  shall  pass  through  Edom. 
Volney,  the  infidel,  was  forced  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  prophecy : 
"  From  the  reports  of  the  Arabs,  South  East  of  the  Dead  sea,  within 
three  days1  journey,  are  upwards  of  thirty  ruined  towns,  absolutely 
deserted."  II.  cormorant  —  the  Hebrew  is  rendered,  in  Psalm  102.6, 
pelican,  which  is  a  sea-fowl,  and  cannot  be  meant  here :  some  water 
fowl  {katta,  according  to  Burckhardt)  that  tenants  desert  places  is 
intended,  bittern  —  rather,  the  hedgehog,  or  porcupine  [Gesenius] 
(ch.  14.  23).  owl  —  from  its  being  enumerated  among  water-birds  in 
Leviticus,  n.  17  ;  Deuteronomy,  14.  16,  Maurer  thinks  rather  the 
heron  or  crane  is  meant  ;  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  blow,  as  it  utters  a 
sound  like  the  blowing  of  a  horn  (Revelation,  18.  2).  confusion  — 
devastation,  line  .  .  .  stones  —  metaphor  from  an  architect  with  line 
and  plummet-stone  {Note,  ch.  18.  2  ;  28.  17  ;  God  will  render  to  it  the 
exact  measure  of  justice  without  mercy,  James,  2.  13  ;  2  Kings,  21.  13  ; 
Lamentations,  2.  8  ;  Amos,  7.  7,  8).  emptiness  —  desolation.  Edom 
is  now  a  waste  of  "stones."  12.  Rather,  "As  to  her  nobles,  there 
shall  be  none  there  who  shall  declare  a  kingdom,"  i.e.,  a  king 
[Maurer]  ;  or  else,  "  There  shall  be  no  one  there  whom  they  shall 
call  to  the  kingdom  "  [Rosenmuller]  (ch.  3.  6,  etc.).  Idumea  was 
first  governed  by  dukes  (Genesis,  36.  15),  out  of  them  the  king  was 
chosen  when  the  constitution  became  a  monarchy.  13.  dragons  — 
{Note,  ch.  13.  21,  22).  COlirt  for  OWlS  —  rather,  a  dwelling  for  ostriches. 

14.  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  .  .  .  island  —  rather,  wUd  cats  .  .  . 

jackals  (ch.  13.  21).  screech  OWl  —  rather,  the  night-spectre:  in  Jew- 
ish superstition  a  female,  elegantly  dressed,  that  carried  off  children  by 
night.  The  text  does  not  assert  the  existence  of  such  objects  of  super- 
stition, but  describes  the  place  as  one  which  superstition  would  people 
with  such  beings.  15.  great  owl  —  rather,  the  arrow-snake,  so  called 
from  its  darting  on  its  prey.  [Gesenius.]  lay — -viz.,  eggs,  gather 
under  her  Shadow  —  rather,  cherishes  her  young  under,  etc.  (Jeremiah, 
17.  11).  16.  book  of  the  Lord  —  the  volume  in  which  the  various 
prophecies  and  other  parts  of  Scriptures  began  henceforward  to  be 
collected  together  (ch.  30.  8;  Daniel,  9.  2).  "Seek"  (so  ch.  8.  16, 
20;  John,  5.  39;  7.  52).  no  one  .  .  .  fail  —  of  these  prophecies 
(Matthew,  5.  18).  none  Shall  want  .  .  .  mate  —  image  from  pairing 
of  animals  mentioned,  v.  15  (  "  mate  ")  :  no  prediction  shall  want  a 
fulfillment  as  its  companion.  Or  rather,  "none  of  these  wild  animals 
(just  spoken  of)  shall  be  wanting:  none  shall  be  without  his  mate" 
to  pair  and  breed  with,  in  desolate  Idumea.  my  .  .  .  his  —  such 
changes  of  person  are  frequent  in  Hebrew  poetry,  them  —  the  wild 
beasts.  17.  cast  .  .  .  lot  —  As  conquerors  apportion  land  by  lot,  so 
Jehovah  has  appointed  and  marked  out  ("divided")  Edom  for  the 
wild  beasts  (Numbers,  26.  55,  56  ;  Joshua,  18.  4-6). 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Ver.  I- 10.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chap,  xxxiv. 
See  introduction  there.  I.  solitary  place  —  lit.,  a  dry  p lace,  without 
springs  of  water.  A  moral  wilderness  is  meant,  for  them  — viz.,  on 
account  of  the  punishment  inflicted  according  to  the  preceding  proph- 
ecy on  the  enemy :  probably  the  blessings  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are 
included  in  the  causes  for  joy  (ch.  55.  12).  rose  — rather,  the  meadow 
saffron,  an  autumnal  flower  with  bulbous  roots  :  so  Syriacjranslaiion. 

2.  glory  Of   Lebanon  —  its  ornament,  viz.,  its  cedars   (ch.   10.  34). 

excellency  of  Carmel  —  viz.,  its  beauty.  Sharon  —  famed  for  its 
fertility,    see  . . .  glory  of  the  Lord  . . .  excellency— (ch.  40. 5,  9). 

Whilst  the  wilderness  which  had  neither  "  glory  "  nor  "  excellency  " 
shall  have  both  "  given  to  it,"  the  Lord  shall  have  all  the  "  glory  " 
and  "  excellency  "  ascribed  to  Him,  not  to  the  transformed  wilderness 

(Matthew,  5.  16).     3.  Strengthen  . . .  hands  . . .  confirm  . . .  knees 

—  The  Hebrew  for  "strengthen"  refers  to  the  strength  residing  in 
the  hands  for  grasping  and  holding  a  thing  manfully  ;  "  confirm,"  to 
the  firmness  with  which  one  keeps  his  ground,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
lodged by  any  other.  [Maurer.]  Encourage  the  Jews,  now  de- 
sponding, by  the  assurance  of  the  blessings  promised.  4.  fearful  — 
Margin,  hasty,  i.e.,  with  a  heart  fluttered  with  agitation,  with  —  the 
Hebrew  is  more  forcible  than  English  Version  "  God  will  come,  ven- 
geance !  even  God,  a  recompence  !"  The  sense  is  the  same.  5,  6. 
Language  fig.  descriptive  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  deliverance  from  As- 
syria and  Babylon,  lit.  true  of  the  antitypical  times  of  Messiah  and 
His  miracles  (see  Afargin  references).     6.  leap  —  lit.  fulfilled  (Acts, 

3.  8;   14.  10).    sing — joyful  thanksgivings,    in  . . .  wilderness  . . . 

waters  —  (ch.  41.  18).  7.  parched  ground  —  rather,  "the  mirage 
{Hebrew,  Sharab,  the  sun's  heat)  shall  become  a  (real)  lake."  The 
sun's  rays  refracted  on  the  glowing  sands  at  mid-day  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  of  water,  and  often  deceive  the  thirsty  traveler  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  2.  13;  ch.  41.  18).  dragons — rather,  jackals,  each  — 
viz.,  jackal,  grass  —  rather,  "  a  dwelling  or  receptacle  (answering  to 
the  previous  "  habitation  ")  for  reeds,"  etc.  (which  only  grow  where 
there  is  water,  Job.  8.  11).  Where  once  there  was  no  water,  water 
shall  abound.  8.  highway  —  such  a  causeway  {raised  way,  from  a 
Hebrera  root,  to  cast  up)  as  was  used  for  the  march  of  armies  ;  valleys 
being  filled  up,  hills  and  other  obstructions  removed  (ch.  62.  10  ;  cf. 
ch.  40.  3,  4).  way  Of  holiness  —  Hebraism  for  the  holy  way.  Hors- 
LEY  translates,  "  the  way  of  the  Holy  One  :"  but  the  words  that  fol- 
low, and  v.  10,  show  it  is  the  way  leading  the  redeemed  back  to  Je- 
rusalem, both  the  literal  and  the  heavenly  (ch.  52.  1  ;  Joel,  3.  17  ; 
Revelation,  21.  27)  ;  still  Christ  at  His  coming  again  shall  be  the 
Leader  on  the  way,  for  which  reason  it  is  called,  "  The  way  of  the 

Lord"  (ch.  40.  3 :  Malachi,  3.  1).  it  shall  be  for  those :  the  way- 
faring men — rather,  "  He  (the  Holy  One)  shall  be  with  them,  walk- 
ing in  the  way."  [Horsley.]  though  fools — rather,  "And  (even) 
fools,"  i.e.,  the  simple  shall  not  go  astray,  viz.,  because  "  He  shall  be 
with  them"  (Matthew,  11.  25;  1  Corinthians,  1.  26-28).     9.  No  lion 
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—  such  as  might  be  feared  on  the  way  through  the  wilderness  which 
abounded  in  wild  beasts,  back  to  Judea.  Every  danger  shall  be 
warded  off  the  returning  people  (ch.  II.  6-9  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  25  ;  Hosea, 
2.  18).  Cf.  spiritually,  Proverbs,  3.  17.  10.  Language  lit.  applying, 
to  the  return  from  Babylon :  Jig.  and  more  fully  to  the  completed  re- 
demption of  both  literal  and  spiritual  Israel,  joy  Upon  .  .  .  heads  — 
(Psalm  126.  2).  Joy  manifested  in  their  countenances.  Some  fancy 
an  illusion  to  the  custom  of  pouring  oil  "  upon  the  head,"  or  wearing 
chaplets  in  times  of  public  festivity  (Ecclesiastes,  9.  8). 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Ver.  1-22.  Sennacherib's  Invasion  :  Rabshakeh's  Blasphem- 
ous Solicitations  :  Hezekiah  is  told  of  them.  This  and  Chaps, 
xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  form  the  historical  appendix  closing  the  first 
division  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  and  were  added  to  make  the  parts  of 
these  referring  to  Assyria  more  intelligible.  So  ch.  52.  in  Jeremiah; 
cf.  2  Kings,  25.  The  section  occurs  almost  word  for  word  (2  Kings, 
18.  13,  17-20.  19):  2  Kings,  18.  14-16,  however,  is  additional  matter. 
Hezekiah' s  "writing"  also  is  in  Isaiah,  not  in  Kings  (ch.  38.9-20). 
We  know  from  2  Chronicles,  32.  32,  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  acts  of 
Hezekiah.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  his  record  here  (ch.  36.-39.) 
was  incorporated  into  the  book  of  Kings  by  its  compiler.  Senna- 
cherib lived,  according  to  Assyrian  inscriptions,  more  than  twenty- 
years  after  his  invasion  ;  but,  as  Isaiah  survived  Hezekiah  (2  Chroni- 
cles, 32.  32),  who  lived  upwards  of  fifteen  years  after  the  invasion  (ch. 
38.  5),  the  record  of  Sennacherib's  death  (ch.  37.  38)  is  no  objection 
to  this  section  having  come  from  Isaiah  ;  2  Chronicles,  32.,  is  prob- 
ably an  abstract  drawn  from  Isaiah's  account,  as  the  chronicler  him- 
self implies  {v.  32).  Pul  was  probably  the  last  of  the  old  dynasty, 
and  Sargon,  a  powerful  satrap,  who  contrived  to  possess  himself  of 
supreme  power,  and  found  a  new  dynasty  (see  AToiet  ch.  20.  1).  No 
attempt  was  made  by  Judah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  during 
his  vigorous  reign.  The  accession  of  his  son  Sennacherib  was 
thought  by  Hezekiah  the  opportune  time  to  refuse  the  long-paid  tri- 
bute ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  to  secure  an  ally  against  Assyria  on  their 
Asiatic  frontier,  promised  help  :  Isaiah,  whilst  opposed  to  submission 
to  Assyria,  advised  reliance  on  Jehovah,  and  not  on  Egypt,  but  his 
advice  was  disregarded,  and  so  Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  712  B.  c. 
He  was  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  excavated  palaces,  that  of 
Kouyimjik.  Hincks  has  deciphered  his  name  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  these  state  that  he  overran  Syria,  took 
Sidon  and  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  then  passed  to  South  West 
Palestine,  where  he  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (cf.  2 
Kings,  18.  21  ;  19.  9).  His  subsequent  retreat,  after  his  host  was 
destroyed  by  God,  is  of  course  suppressed  in  the  inscriptions.  But 
other  particulars  inscribed  agree  strikingly  with  the  Bible :  the  cap- 
ture of  the  "  defenced  cities  of  Judah,"  the  devastation  of  the  coun- 
try and  deportation  of  its  inhabitants:  the  increased  tribute  imposed 
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on  Hezekiah  —  thirty  talents  of  gold —  this  exact  number  being  given 
in  both;  the  silver  is  set  down  in  the  inscriptions  at  800  talents,  in 
the  Bible  300 ;  the  latter  may  have  been  the  actual  amount  carried 
off,  the  larger  sum  may  include  the  silver  from  the  temple  doors,  pil- 
lars, etc.  (2  Kings,  18.  16).  1.  fourteenth  —  the  third  of  Senna- 
cherib's reign.  His  ultimate  object  was  Egypt,  Hezekiah's  ally. 
Hence  he,  with  the  great  body  of  his  army  (2  Chronicles,  32.  9),  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Egyptian  frontier,  in  South  West  Palestine,  and 
did  not  approach  Jerusalem.  2.  Rabshakeh — in  2  Kings,  18.  17, 
Tartan  and  Rabsaris  are  joined  with  him.  Rabshakeh  was  probably 
the  chief  leader;  Rab  is  a  title  of  authority,  "chief — cup-bearer!' 
Lachish  — a  frontier  town  South  West  of  Jerusalem,  in  Judah  ;  rep- 
resented as  a  great  fortified  city  in  a  hilly  and  fruitful  country  in  the 
Kouyunjik  bas-reliefs,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  also,  its  name  is 
found  on  a  slab  over  a  figure  of  Sennacherib  on  his  throne,  upper 
pool  —  the  side  on  which  the  Assyrians  would  approach  Jerusalem 
coming  from  the  South  West  (ATote,  ch.  7.  3).  3.  Eliakim  —  successor 
to  Shebna,  who  had  been  "over  the  household,"  i.e.,  chief  minister  of 
the  king;  in  ch.  22. 15-20,  this  was  foretold,  scribe  —  secretary,  re- 
corder—  lit.,  one  who  reminds  :  a  remembrancer  to  keep  the  king  in- 
formed on  important  facts,  and  to  act  as  historiographer.  In  2  Kings, 
18.  18,  the  additional  fact  is  given,  that  the  Assyrian  envoys  "  called  to 
the  king,"  in  consequence  of  which  Eliakim,  etc.,  "  came  out  to  them." 
4.  great  king  —  the  usual  title  of  the  Persian  and  Assyrian  kings,  as 
they  had  many  subordinate  princes  or  kings  under  them  over  prov- 
inces (ch.  10.8).  5.  counsel — Egypt  was  famed  for  its  wisdom.  6. 
It  was  a  similar  alliance  with  So  {i.e.,  Sabacho,  or  else  Sevechus), 
the  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  which  provoked  the  Assyrian  to  invade 
and  destroy  Israel,  the  northern  kingdom,  under  Hoshea.  7.  The 
Assyrian  mistakes  Hezekiah's  religious  reforms  whereby  he  took  away 
the  high  places  (2  Kings,  18.  4)  as  directed  against  Jehovah.  Some 
of  the  high  places  may  have  been  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  but  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  an  image  in  violation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment: the  "brazen  serpent,"  also  (broken  in  pieces  by  Hezekiah, 
and  called  NehusJitan,  "  a  piece  of  brass,"  because  it  was  worshipped 
by  Israel),  was  originally  set  up  by  God's  command.  Hence  the 
Assyrian  allegation  has  a  specious  colour  :  you  cannot  look  for  help 
from  Jehovah,  for  your  king  has  "  taken  away  His  altars."  to  Jeru- 
salem—  (Deuteronomy,  12.  5,  11  ;  John,  4.  20).  8.  give  pledges  — 
a  taunting  challenge.  Only  give  the  guarantee  that  you  can  supply  as 
many  as  2,000  riders,  and  I  will  give  thee  2,000  horses.  But  seeing 
that  you  have  not  even  this  small  number  {Note,  ch.  2.  7),  how  can 
you  stand  against  the  hosts  of  Assyrian  cavalry?  The  Jews  tried  to 
supply  their  weakness  in  this  "  arm  "  from  Egypt  (ch.  31.  1).  captain 
■ —  a  governor  under  a  satrap  :  even  he  commands  more  horsemen  than 
this.  to.  A  boastful  inference  from  the  past  successes  of  Assyria, 
designed  to  influence  the  Jews  to  surrender :  their  own  principles 
bound  them  to  yield  to  Jehovah's  will.  He  may  have  heard  from 
partisans  in  Judah  what  Isaiah  had  foretold  (ch.  10.  5,  6).  11.  Syrian 
—  rather,  Aramean  ;  the  language  spoken  North  and  East  of  Pales- 
tine, and  understood  by  the  Assyrians  as  belonging  to  the  same  family 
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of  languages  as  their  own  :  nearly  akin  to  Hebrew  also,  though  not 
intelligible  to  the  multitude  (cf.  2  Kings,  5.  5-7).  Aram  means  a  high 
land,  and  includes  parts  of  Assyria  as  well  as  Syria.     Jews'  language 

—  The  men  of  Judah  since  the  disruption  of  Israel,  claimed  the  He- 
brew as  their  own  peculiarly,  as  if  they  were  now  the  only  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Hebrew  twelve  tribes,  ears  of .  .  .  people  OR 
.  .  .  wall  —  the  interview  was  within  hearing  distance  of  the  city. 
The  people  crowded  on  the  wall,  curious  to  hear  the  Assyrian  mes- 
sage. The  Jewish  rulers  fear  that  it  will  terrify  the  people,  and  there- 
fore beg  Rabshakeh  to  speak  Aramean.  12.  Is  it  to  thy  master  and 
thee  that  I  am  sent?  Nay,  it  is  to  the  men  on  the  wall,  to  let  them 
know  (so  far  am  I  from  wishing  them  not  to  hear,  as  you  would  wish), 
that  unless  they  surrender,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the  direst  extremi- 
ties of  famine  in  the  siege  (2  Chronicles,  32.  11,  explains  the  word 
here),  viz.,  to  eat  their  own  excrements ;  or,  connecting,  "  that  they 
may  eat,"  etc.,  with  "  sit  upon  the  wall ;"  who,  as  they  hold  the  wall, 
are  knowingly  exposing  themselves  to  the  direst  extremities.  [Mau- 
rer.]  Isaiah,  as  a  faithful  historian,  records  the  filthy  and  blasphe- 
mous language  of  the  Assyrians,  to  mark  aright  the  true  character  of 
the  attack  on  Jerusalem.  13.  Rabshakeh  speaks  louder  and  plainer 
than  ever  to  the  men  on  the  wall.  15.  The  foes  of  God's  people  can- 
not succeed  against  them,  unless  they  can  shake  their  trust  in  Him 

(cf.  v.  10).    16.    agreement  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  present  —  rather,  "make 

peace  with  me  ;  "  lit.,  blessing,  so  called  from  the  mutual  congratulations 
attending  the  ratification  of  peace.  So  Chaldee.  Or  else,  "  D& 
homage  tome."  [Horsley.]  come  out  —  surrender  tome;  then 
you  may  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  your  lands  till  my  return  from 
Egypt,  when  I  will  lead  you  away  to  a  land  as  fruitful  as  your  own. 
Rabshakeh  tries  to  soften,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  the  well  known 
Assyrian  policy  of  weakening  the  vanquished  by  deporting  them  to 
other  lands  (Genesis,  47.  21  ;  2  Kings,  17.  6).  19.  Hamath  .  .  .  Ar- 
phad  —  (Note,  ch.  10.9).  Sepharvaim  —  lit.  the  two  scribes:  now 
Sipphara,  on  the  East  of  Euphrates,  above  Babylon.  It  was  a  just 
retribution  (Proverbs,  I.  31  :  Jeremiah,  2.  19).  Israel  worshipped  the 
gods  of  Sepharvaim,  and  so  colonists  of  Sepharvaim  were  planted  in 
the  land  of  Israel  (thenceforth  called  Samaria)  by  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror (2  Kings,  17.  24 ;  cf.  2  Kings,  18.  34).  Samaria  —  Shalma- 
neser  began  the  siege  against  Hoshea  because  of  his  conspiring  with 
So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  17.  4).  Sargon  finished  it  ;  and,  in  his  palace 
at  Khorsabad,  has  mentioned  the  number  of  Israelites  carried  captive 

—  27,280.  [G.  V.Smith.]  20.  (Cf.  ch.  10.  11;  2  Chronicles,  32. 
19).  Here  he  contradicts  his  own  assertion  (v.  10),  that  he  had  "  come 
up  against  the  land  with  the  Lord''  Liars  need  good  memories.  He 
classes  Jehovah  with  the  idols  of  the  other  lands  ;  nay,  thinks  Him 
inferior  in  proportion  as  Judah,  under  His  tutelage,  was  less  than  the 
lands  under  the  tutelage  of  the  idols.  21.  not  a  word  —  so  as  not  to 
enter  into  a  war  of  words  with  the  blasphemer  (Exodus,  14.  14  ;  Jude, 
9.).  22.  Clothes  rent  —  in  grief  and  horror  at  the  blasphemy  (Mat* 
thew,  26.  65). 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Yep.  1-38.  Continuation  of  the  Narrative  in  Chap,  xxxvi. 
X.  sackcloth — {Note,  ch.  20.  2).  house  Of  the  Lord  —  the  sure  re- 
sort of  God's  people  in  distress  (Psalm  73.  16,  17  ;  77.  13).  2.  unto 
Isaiah  —  implying  the  importance  of  the  prophet's  position  at  the 
time  ;  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  are  deputed  to  wait  on  him  (cf.  2 
Kings,  22.  12-14).  3.  rebuke  —  i.e.  the  Lord's  rebuke  for  His  peo- 
ple's sins  (Psalm  149.  7  ;  Hosea,  5.9).  blasphemy  —  blasphemous 
railing  of  Rabshakeh.  the  Children,  etc. — a  proverbial  expression 
for,  We  are  in  the  most  extreme  danger,  and  have  no  power  to  avert 
it  (cf.  Hosea,  13.  13).  4.  hear  —  take  cognizance  of  (2  Samuel,  16. 
12).  reprove — will  punish  him  for  the  words,  etc.  (Psalm  50.  21). 
remnant  — the  two  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Israel  being 
already  captive.  Isaiah  is  entreated  to  act  as  intercessor  with  God. 
6.  servants  —  lit.,  youths,  mere  lads,  implying  disparagement,  not  an 
embassy  of  venerable  elders.     The  Hebrew  is  different  from  that  for 

" servants"  in  v.  5.    blasphemed  me  —  (ch.  36.  20).    7.  blast  — 

rather,  "  I  will  put  a  spirit  (ch.  28.  6  ;  1  Kings,  22.  23)  into  him,"  i.e., 
so  influencing  his  judgment  that  when  he  hears  the  report  {v.  9,  con- 
cerning Tirhakah),  he  shall  return  [Gesenius]  the  "report"  also  of 
the  destruction  of  his  army  at  Jerusalem,  reaching  Sennacherib,  whilst 
he  was  in  the  South  West  of  Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  led 
him  to  retreat,  by  the  SWOrd — (^.38).  8.  returned — to  the  camp 
of  his  master.  Libnah  —  meaning  whiteness,  the  Blanche-garde  of  the 
Crusaders.  [Stanley.]  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  more  South, 
in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis,  ten  miles  North  West  of  Lachish, 
which  Sennacherib  had  captured  {Note,  ch.  36.  2).  Libnah  was  in 
Judah  and  given  to  the  priests  (1  Chronicles,  6.  54,57).  9.  Tirhakah 
—  (see  Notes,  ch.  17.  12 —  18.  6).  Egypt  was  in  part  governed  by 
three  successive  Ethiopian  monarchs,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  :  Safcacho, 
Sevechus,  and  Tirhakah.  Sevechus  retired  from  Lower  Egypt  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  priests,  whereupon  Sethos  a  prince-priest,  ob- 
tained supreme  power  with  Tanis  (Zoan  in  Scripture),  or  Memphis,  as 
his  capital.  The  Ethiopians  retained  Upper  Egypt  under  Tirhakah, 
with  Thebes  as  the  capital.  Tirhakah's  fame  as  a  conqueror  rivalled 
that  of  Sesostris  ;  he,  and  one  at  least  of  the  Pharoahs  of  Lower 
Egypt,  were  Hezekiah's  allies  against  Assyria.  The  tidings  of  his 
approach  made  Sennacherib  the  more  anxious  to  get  possession  of 
Jerusalem  before  his  arrival,  sent  —  2  Kings,  19.  9,  more  fully  ex- 
presses Sennacherib's  eagerness  by  adding  "  again."  10.  He  tries  to 
influence     Hezekiah     himself,    as    Rabshakeh     had    addressed    the 

people.      God  .  .  .  deceive  —  (cf.  Numbers,  23.  19).    11.  all  lands 

— -  (ch.  14.  17).  He  does  not  dare  to  enumerate  Egypt  in  the 
list.  12.  Gozan  —  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Chabour  (2  Kings, 
17.  6  ;  18.  11.  Gozan  is  the  name  of  the  district,  Chabour  of  the 
river.  Haran  —  more  to  the  West.  Abraham  removed  to  it  from 
Ur  (Genesis,  11.  31),  the  Carrce  of  the  Romans.  Rezeph  —  far- 
ther West,  in  Syria.  Eden  —  there  is  an  ancient  village,15  Adna, 
North  of  Bagdad.     Some  think  Eden  to  be  the  name  of  a  region  (of 

•Of 
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Mesopotamia  or  its  vicinity)  in  which  was  Paradise  ;  Paradise  was  not 
Eden  itself  (Genesis,  2.  8),  "A  garden  in  Eden."  TelaSSar  —  now 
Tel-afer,  West  of  Mosul.  [Layard.]  Tel  means  a  hill  in  Arabic 
and  Assyrian  names.  13.  Hena  .  .  .  Ivah  —  in  Babylonia.  From 
Ava  colonists  had  been  brought  to  Samaria  (2  Kings,"  17.  24).  14. 
Spread  —  unrolled  the  scroll  of  writing.  God  "  knows  our  necessities 
before  we  ask  Him,"  but  He  delights  in  our  unfolding  them  to  Him 
with  filial  confidence  (2  Chronicles,  29.  3,  11-13).  16.  dweliest  — 
the  Shechinah,  or  fiery  symbol  of  God's  presence,  dwelling  in  the  tem- 
ple with  His  people,  is  from  Shachan  to  dwell  (Exodus,  25.  22  ;  Psalm 
80.  1  ;  99.  1).  cherubim  —  derived  by  transposition  from  either  a 
Hebretv  root,  "  Raehab,"  to  ride;  or  rather.  "  Barach,"  to  bless.  They 
were  formed  out  of  the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  mercy  seat  it- 
self (Exodus,  25.  19,  Margin)*  The  phrase,  "dweliest  between  the 
cherubim,"  arose  from  their  position  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
while  the  Shechinah,  and  the  awful  name,  Jehovah,  in  written  letters, 
were  in  the  intervening  space.  They  are  so  inseparably  associated 
with  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  that  whether  the  Lord  is  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  they  always  are  mentioned  with  Him  (Numbers,  7.  89  ; 
Psalm  18.  10).  (1.)  They  are  first  mentioned  (Genesis,  3.  24)  "on 
the  edge  of"  (as  "on  the  East"  may  be  translated)  Eden;  the  He- 
brezu  for  "placed"  is  properly  to  "place  in  a  tabernacle,"  which  im- 
plies that  this  was  a  local  tabernacle  in  which  the  symbols  of  God's 
presence  were  manifested  suitably  to  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  man,  after  the  fall,  came  before  God.  It  was  here  that  Cain 
and  Abel,  and  the  patriarchs  down  to  the  flood,  presented  their  offer- 
ings:  and  it  is  called  "the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Genesis,  4.  16). 
When  those  symbols  were  re-moved  at  the  close  of  that  early  patri- 
archal dispensation,  small  models  of  them  were  made  for  domestic 
use,  called,  in  Chaldee,  Seraphim  or  Teraphim.  (2.)  The  cherubim, 
in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple,  were  the  same  in 
form  as  those  at  the  outskirts  of  Eden:  compound  figures,  combining 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  several  creatures:  the  ox,  chief  among 
the  tame  and  useful  animals  ;  the  lion  among  the  wild  ones  ;  the  eagle 
among  birds  ;  and  man,  the  head  of  all  (the  original  headship  of  man 
over  the  animal  kingdom,  about  to  be  restored  in  Jesus  Christ,  Psalm 
8.  4-8,  is  also  implied  in  this  combination).  They  are,  throughout 
Scripture,  represented  as  distinct  from  God  ;  they  could  not  be  like- 
nesses of  Him  which  He  forbade  in  any  shape.  (3.)  They  are  intro- 
duced in  the  third  or  gospel  dispensation  (Revelation,  4.  6)  as  living- 
creatures  (not  so  well  translated  "beasts"  in  English  Version),  not 
angels,  but  beings  closely  connected  with  the  redeemed  church.  So> 
also  in  Ezekiel,  1.  and  10.  Thus,  throughout  the  three  dispensations, 
they  seem  to  be  symbols  of  those  who  in  every  age  should  officially 
study  and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  thou  alone  —  &*i 
"  Thou  art  lie  who  alone  art  God  of  all  the  kingdoms  ;"  whereas  Sen- 
nacherib had  classed  Jehovah  with  the  heathen  gods,  he  asserts  the 
nothingness  of  the  latter  and  the  sole  lordship  of  the  former.  17. 
ear  .  .  .  eyes  —  singula? ;  plural.  When  we  wish  to  hear  a  thing  we 
lend  one  ear ;  when  we  wish  to  see  a  thing  we  open  both  eyes.  iS. 
have  laid  waste  —  conceding  the  truth  of   the  Assyrian's  allegation 
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(ch.  86. 18-20),  but  adding  the  reason,  "  For  they  were  no  gods." 
19.   cast .  .  .  gods  into  .  . .  fire — The  policy  of  the  Assyrians  in 
order  to  alienate  the  conquered  peoples  from  their  own  countries 
was,  both  to  deport  them  elsewhere,  and  to  destroy  the  tutelary 
idols  of  their  nation,  the  strongest  tie  which  bouna  them  to  their 
native  land.     The  Roman  policy  was  just  the  reverse.     20.  The 
strongest  argument  to  plead  before  God  in  prayer,  the  honour  of 
God  (Exolus,  33.   12-14;  Psalm  83.  18;  Daoiel,  9.  18,  19).    21. 
Whereas  thou  hast  prayed  to  me— ».  e.,  hast  not  relied  on  thy 
own  strength,  but  on  me  (cf.  2  Kings,  19.  20).     "  That  which  thou 
hast  prayed  to'  me  against  Sennacherib,   etc. ,  I  have  heard  " 
(Psalm  65.  2).     22.  Transition  to  poetrv:  in  parallelism,     virgin 
...daughter — honourable  terms.     "Virgin"   implies  that  the 
city  is,  as  yet,  inviolate.   '*  Daughter  *>  is  an  abstract  collective  fem- 
inine personification  of  the  population,  the  child  of  the  place 
denoted  (Note,  ch.  23.  10;  1.  8).    Zion  and  her  inhabitants,  shaken 
.  . .  head— in  scorn  (Psalm  22.  7;  109.  25;  Matthew,  27.  39).  With 
us  to  shake  the  head  is  a  sign  of  denial  or  displeasure;  but  ges- 
tures have  different  meanings  in  different  countries  (ch.  58.   9: 
Ezekiel,  25.  6;  Zephaniah,  2.  15).    Whom— Not  an  idol.     24.  said 
— virtually.     Has  thou  within  thyself  ?    height — imagery  from 
the  Assyrian  felling  of  trees  in  Lebanon  (ch.  14.  8;  33.  9;  fly.  for, 
"  I  have  carried  my  victorious  army  through  the  regions  most  dif- 
ficult of  access,  to  the  most  remote  lands."  sides — rather,  recesses. 
[Q.  V.  Smith.]    fir  trees— not  cypresses  as  some  translate;  pine 
loliage  and  cedars  are  still  found  on  the  Worth   west  side  of 
Lebanon.    [Stanley.]    height  of .  .  .  border— In  2  Kings,  19.  23, 
"the  lodgings  of  his  borders."    Perhaps  on  the  ascent  to  the  top 
there  was  a  place  of  repose  or  caravansera,  which  bounded  the 
usual  attempts  of  persons  to  ascend.     [Barnes].     Here,  simply, 
"its  extreme  height."    forest  of .  .  .  Carmei — rather,  "its  thick- 
est forest."     Carmei  expresses  thick  luxuriance  {Note,  ch.  10.  IS; 
29.  17).    25.  digged  and  drunk  water— In  2  Kings,  19.  24,  it  is 
"  strange  water s. "    I  have  marched  into  foreign  lands  where  I 
had  to  dig  wells  for  the  supply  of  my  armies ;  even  the  natural 
destitution  of  water  there  did  not  impede  my  march,     rivers  of 
.  .  .  besieged  places — rather,  "  the  streams  (artificial  canals  from 
the  Nile)  of  Egypt."     "  With  the  sole  of  my  foot,"  expresses  that 
as  soon  as  his  vast  armies  marched  into  a  region,  the  streams  were 
drunk  up  by  them  ;  or  rather,  that  the  rivers  proved  no  obstrue- 
Hon  to  the  onward  march  of  his  armies.    So  ch.  19.  4-6,  referring 
to   Egypt,   "the  river — brooks  of  defence — shall  be  dried   up. 
Horsley  translates  the  Hebrew  for  "  besieged  places,"  rocks.  26. 
Reply  of  God  to  Sennacherib     long   ago — join,  rather,  with  "I 
have  done  it."    Thou  dost  boast  that  it  is  all  by  thy  counsel  and 
might:  but  it  is  /  who,  long  ago,  have  ordered  it  so  (ch.  22.  n); 
thou  wert  but  the  instrument  in  my  hinds  (ch.  10.  5,  15).     This 
was  the  reason  why  "the  inhabitants  were  of  small  power  before 
thee"  (*.  27),  via.,  that  I  ordered  it  so  ;  yet  thou  art  in  my  hands, 
and  I  know  thy  ways  (v.  28),  and  I  will  check  thee  {v.  29).     Coa- 
nect  also,    "I  from  ancient  times  have  arranged  ('formed  *)  it.** 
However,  English  Version  is  supported  by  ch.  33.  13;  4">.  *,  *Ir 
48.  5.     17.  Therefore—  Not  because  of  thy  power,  but  boci'-vM  I 
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made  them  unable  to  withstand  thee,  grass — which  easily  with- 
ers (ch.  40.  6;  Psalm  37.  2).  on  . .  .  house-tops — which  having  lit- 
tle earth  to  nourish  it  fades  soonest.  (Psalm  129.  6-8).  corn 
blasted  before  it  be  grown  up— -Smith  translates,  "  The  corn-field 
(frail  and  tender),  before  the  corn  is  grown."  28.  abode — rather, 
sitting  down  (Psalm  139.  2).  The  expressions  here  describe  a 
man's  whole  course  of  life  (Deuteronomy,  6.  7;  28.  6;  1  Kings,  3. 
7;  Psalm  121.  8).  There  is  also  a  special  reference  to  Seno ache- 
rib's  first  being  at  home  then  going  forth  against  Judah  and 
Egypt,  and  raging  against  Jehovah  {v.  4)  29.  tumult — insolence. 
hook  in  .  . .  nose— like  a  wild  beast  led  by  a  ring  through  the  nose, 
he  shall  be  forced  back  to  his  own  country  (cf.  Job,  41.  1,  2;  Eze- 
kiel,  19.  4;  29.  4;  38.  4).  In  a  bas-relief  of  Khorsabad,  captives 
are  led  before  the  king  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  hock,  or  ring,  pass- 
ing through  the  under  lip  or  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  30.  Addressed 
to  Hezekiah.  sign — A  token  which,  when  fulfilled,  would  assure 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  prophecy  as  to  the  enemy's  over- 
throw. The  two  years  in  which  they  were  sustained  by  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  earth,  were  the  two  in  which  Judea  had 
been  already  ravaged  by  Sennacherib  (ch.  32. 10).  Thus  translate, 
44  Ye  did  eat  (the  first  year)  such  as  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the 
second  year  that,  etc.,  but  in  this  third  year  sow  ye,"  e\c,  for  in 
this  year  the  land  shall  be  delivered  from  the  foe.  The  tact  that 
Sennacherib  moved  away  his  camp  immediately  after  Knows  that 
the  first  two  years  refer  to  the  past,  not  to  the  future.  [Rosen- 
muller]  Others,  referring  the  first  two  years  to  the  future,  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  Sennacherib's  speedy  departure,  by  suppos- 
ing that  year  to  have  been  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  second 
year  the  Jubilee;  no  indication  of  this  appears  in  the  context.  31. 
remnant— Judah  remained  after  the  ten  tribes  wore  carried  away; 
aibo  those  of  Judah  who  should  survive  Sennacherib's  invasion 
are  meant.  83.  with  shields — He  did  come  neai  it,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  conduct  a  proper  siege,  bank — a  mound  to  defend  the 
assailants  in  attacking  the  walls.  34.  (See  v.  29.  37;  ch.  29.  5-8). 
to.  I  will  defend — Notwithstanding  HezekiaKs  measures  of  defence 
(2  Chronicles,  32.  3-5),  Jehovah  was  its  true  defender,  mine  own 
sake — since  Jehovah's  name  was  blasphemed  by  Sennacherib  (•. 
23).  David's  sake — on  account  of  his  promise  to  David  (Psalm 
182.  17,  18),  and  to  Messiah,  the  heir  of  David's  throne  (ch.  9.  7; 
ii.  1).  36.  Some  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  agency  of  the 
plague  {Note,  ch.  83.  24),  which  may  have  caused  Hezekiah's  sick- 
ness, narrated  immediately  after:  but  ch.  33.  1,  4,  proves  that  the 
Jews  spoiled  the  corpses  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  do, 
had  there  been  on  them  infections  of  a  plague.  The  secondary 
agency  seems,  from  ch.  29.  6;  30.  30,  to  have  been  a  storm  of  hail, 
thunder,  and  lightning  (cf.  Exodus,  9.  22-25).  The  Simoom  belongs 
rather  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  than  Palestine,  and  ordinarily  could 
not  produce  such  a  destructive  effect.  Some  few  of  the  army,  as 
S  Chronicles,  32.  21,  seems  to  imply,  survived  and  accompanied 
$*y  nacherib  home.  Herodotus  (2. 141)  gives  an  account  conflrm- 
ix*  Scripture  in  so  far  as  the  sudden  discomfiture  of  the  Aasyrian 
%sn.j  '.h  concerned.    The  Egyptian  priests  told  him  that  Sennacfee- 
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rib  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Pelusium  owing  to  a  multitude  of 
field-mice,  sent  by  one  of  their  gods,  having  gnawed  the  Assyrians* 
bow-strings  and  shield-straps.  Cf.  the  language  (t>.  33),  "  He  shall 
not  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,"  which 
the  Egyptians  corrupted  into  their  version  of  the  story.  Senna 
cherib  was  at  the  time  with  a  part  of  his  armj%  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  South  West  of  Palestine.  The  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  host  near  Jerusalem,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah, 
induced  him  to  retreat,  which  the  Egyptians  accounted  for  in  a 
way  honouring  to  their  own  gods.  The  mouse  was  the  Egyptian 
emblem  of  destruction.  The  Greek  Apollo  was  called  Sminthian, 
from  a  Cretan  word  for  mouse  :  as  a  tutelary  god  of  agriculture, 
he  was  represented  with  one  foot  upon  a  mouse,  since  field-mice 
hurt  corn.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions,  of  course,  suppress  their 
own  defeat,  but  nowhere  boast  of  having  taken  Jerusalem;  and 
the  only  reason  to  be  given  for  Sennacherib  not  having,  amidst  hia 
many  subsequent  expeditions  recorded  in  the  monuments,  return- 
ed to  Judah,  is  the  terrible  calamity  he  had  sustained  there  which 
convinced  him  that  Hezekiah  was  under  the  divine  protection. 
Rawlinson  says,  In  Sennacherib's  account  of  his  wars  with  He- 
zekiah, inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Kouyunjik,  built  by  him  (140  feet  long  by  120  broad), 
wherein  even  the  Jewish  physiognomy  of  the  captives  is  portrayea, 
there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage;  after  his  mentioning  his  taken 
200,000  captive  Jews,  he  adds,  "Then  I  prayed  unto  God;"  the 
only  instance  of  an  inscription  wherein  the  name  of  God  occurs 
without  a  heathen  adjunot.  The  46th  Psalm  probably  wmme- 
morates  Judah's  deliverance.  It  occurred  in  one  * '  night,"  «*<,oord- 
ing  to  2  Kings,  19.  35,  with  which  Isaiah's  words,  "  when  they 
arose  early  in  the  morning,"  etc.,  are  in  undesigned  coincidence. 
thev  .  .  .  they — the  Jews  .  .  .  the  Assyrians.  37.  dwelt  in  Nineveh 
—  for  about  twenty  years  after  his  disaster,  according  to  the  in- 
scriptions. The  word  "  dwelt,"  is  consistent  with  any  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Nineveh,  so  called  from  Nimus,  i.e.,  Nimrod,  its 
founder;  his  name  means  exceedingly  impious  rebel;  he  subverted 
the  existing  patriarchial  order  of  society,  by  setting  up  a  system 
of  chieftainship,  founded  on  conquest;  the  hunting  field  was  his 
training  school  for  war;  he  was  of  the  race  of  Ham,  and  trans- 
gressed the  limits  marked  by  God  (Genesis,  10.  8-11, 25),  encroach- 
ing on  Shem's  portion;  he  abandoned  Babel  for  a  time,  after  the 
miraculous  confusion  of  tongues,  and  went  and  founded  Nineveh: 
he  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as  Orion  the  constellation  (Note, 
Job,  9.  9;  38.  31).  38.  Nisroch  —  Jfisr,  in  Semitic,  means  eagle: 
the  termination  oeh,  means  great.  The  eagle  headed  human  figure 
in  Assyrian  sculptures  is  no  doubt  Nisroch,  the  same  as  Asshur 
the  chief  Assyrian  god;  the  corresponding  goddess  was  Asheera, 
or  Astarte:  this  means  a  "  grove,"  or  sacred  trees,  often  found  as 
the  symbols  of  the  heavenly  hosts  (Saba)  in  the  sculptures,  as  Asshur 
the  Eponymus  hero  of  Assyria  (Genesis,  10. 11)  answers  to  the  sua 
©r  Baal,  Belus,  the  title  of  office,  Lord  This  explains  "  image  of 
tfce  grtve  "  {%  Kings,  21.  7).    The  eagle  was  worshipped  by  ^ 
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ancient  Persians  and  Arabs.  Esar-haddon  —  In  Ezra,  4.  2,  ho  is 
mentioned  as  having  brought  colonists  into  Samaria.  He  is  also 
thought  to  have  been  the  king  who  carried  M^nasseb  captive  to 
Babylon  (2  Chronicles,  33  11).  He  built  the  palace  on  the  mound 
Ncbbi-Yunus,  and  that  called  the  South  West  palace  of  Nimroud. 
The  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  his  name  and  wars  are  re- 
corded on  the  great  bulls  taken  from  the  building.  He  obtained 
bis  building  material  from  the  North  West  palaces  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  ending  in  Pul. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  Uezekiaii's  Sickness:  perhaps  connected  with 
the  Plague  or  Blast  whereat  the  Asstrian  Armt  nAD 
been  Destroted.  1.  Set..  .  house  in  order — make  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne:  for  he  had  then  no  son: 
and  as  to  thy  other  concerns,  thou  Shalt  die  —  speaking  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  His  being  spared  fifteen 
years  was  not  a  change  in  God's  mind,  but  an  illustration  of  God's 
dealings  being  unchangeably  regulated  by  the  state  of  man  in  re- 
lation to  Him.  2.  The  couches  in  the  East  run  along  the  walls  of 
houses.  He  turned  away  from  the  spectators  to  hide  his  emotion 
and  collect  his  thoughts  for  prayer.  3.  He  mentions  his  past  reli- 
gious consistency  not  as  a  boast,  or  aground  for  justification,  but 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  wherein  temporal 
rewards  (as  long  life,  etc.,  Exodus,  2<>.  12)  followed  legal  obedience, 
he  makes  his  religious  conduct  a  plea  for  asking  the  prolongation 
of  his  life,  walked  —  life  is  a  journey:  the  pious  "walk  with 
God"  (Genesis,  5.  24;  1  Kings, 9.  4).  perfect  —  sincere:  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  but  aiming  towards  it  (Matthew,  5.  45);  single- 
minded  in  walking  as  in  the  presence  of  God  (Genesis,  17.  1).  The 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  righteousness  was,  however,  a 
standard  very  much  below  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  unfolded  by 
Christ  (Matthew,  5.  20-48;  2  Corinthians,  3.  6,  14,  17).  wept  sore 
—  Josephus  says,  the  reason  why  he  wept  so  sorely,  was  that  being 
childless,  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  without  a  successor.  How 
often  our  wishes,  when  gratified,  prove  curses.  Hezekiah  lived 
io  have  a  son;  that  son  was  the  idolator  Manasseh,  the  chief  cause 
of  God's  wrath  against  Judah,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dam  (2  Kings,  23.  2G,  27).  4.  In  2  Kings,  20.  4,  the  quickness  of 
God's  answer  to  the  prayer  is  marked,  "  afore  Isaiah  had  gone  out 
into  the  middle  court,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him:"  i.e., 
before  he  had  left  Hezekiah,  or  at  least  when  he  had  just  left  him, 
and  Hezekiah  was  in  the  act  of  praying  after  having  heard  God's 
message  by  Isaiah  (cf.  ch  G5.  24;  Psalm  82.  5;  Daniel,  9.  21).  5. 
God  of  David  thy  father  —  God  remembers  the  covenant  with  the 
father  to  the  children  (Exodus,  20.  5;  Psalm  89.  28,  29).  tears  — 
(Psalm  56.  8).  days.  .  .  years  —  man's  years,  however  many,  are 
but  as  so  many  days  (Genesis,  5.  27).  6.  In  2  Kings,  20.  8,  after 
this  verse  comes  the  statement  which  is  put  at  the  end,  in  order  not 
to  interrupt  God's  message  (v.  21,  22)  by  Isaiah  (?.  5-8).  will  dl- 
«it»»r  —  the  city  was  already  delivered,  but  here  assurance  is  KiYtsB, 
tkxi  Heaekiah  shall  have  no  more  to  fear  from  the  Assyria**.     5. 
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l!gn  — a  token  that  God  would  fulfill  His  promise,  that  Ilczekt&h 
should  "  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  third  day  "  (2  Kings, 
20.  5,  8);  the  words  in  italics  are  not  in  Isaiah.     8   bring  again— 
cause  to  return  (Joshua,  10.  12-14).  In  2  Kings  20. 9,  11,  the  choice 
is  stated  to  have  been  given  to  Ilezekiah,  whether  the  shadow 
should  go  forward,  or  go  back,  ten  degrees.     Ilezekiah  replied, 
"  It  is  a  light  thing  (a  less  decisive  miracle)  for  the  shadow  to  go 
d  )wn  (its   usual  direction)  ten  degrees;  nay,   but  let   it  return 
backward  ten  degrees  ;"    so  Isaiah  cried   to    Jehovah    that  it 
should  be   so,   and    it  was    so  (cf.  Joshua.   10.  12,   14).      sun- 
dial of  Ahaz — Herodotus  (2.  109)  states  that  the  sun-dial,  and  the, 
division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  were  invented  by  the  Baby* 
lonians;  from  them  Ahaz  borrowed  the  invention.     He  was  one, 
from  his  connection  with  Tiglath-pileser,  likely  to  have  done  so  (2 
Kings,  16.  7,  10).     "  Shadow  of  the  degrees"  means  the  shadow 
made  on  the  degrees.    Josepiius  thinks  these  decrees  were  step* 
ascending  to  the  palace  of  Ahaz;  the  time  of  day  was  indicated  by 
the  number  of  steps  reached  by  the  shadow.    But  probably  a  sun- 
dial, strictly  so  called,  is  meant;  it  was  of  such  a  size,  and  so 
placed,  that  Hezekiah,   when   convalescent,   could    witness  the 
miracle  from  his  chamber.     Cf.  v.  21,  22,  with  2  Kings,  20.  9, 
where  translate^  shall  this  shadow  go  forward,  etc.;  the  dial  was- 
no  doubt  in  sight,  probably  "  in  the  middle  court  "  (2  Kings,  20. 4), 
the  point  where  Isaiah  turned  back  to  announce  God's  gracious 
answers  to  Hezekiah.     Hence  this  particular  sign  was  given.     The 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  may  have  been  effected  by  refraction; 
a  cloud  denser  than  the  air  interposing  between  the  gnomon  and 
dial  would  cause  the  phenomenon,  which  does  not  take  from  the 
miracle,  for  God  gave  him  the  choice  whether  the  shadow  should 
go  forward  or  back,  and  regulated  the  time  and  place.     Bosanquet 
makes  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  to  be  089  b.  c.,  the  known  year  of 
a  solar  eclipse,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  recession  of  the  shadow. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  for  supposing  any  revolution  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth,  but  meiely  an  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  shadow  (2  Kings,  20.  9-11);  that  effect  was  only  local 
and  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  Hezekiah,  for  the  B^byluuian 
astronomers  and  kings  "  sent  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was 
done  in  the  land"  (2  Chronicles,  32.  31),  implying  that  it  had  not 
extended  to  their  country.    No  mention  of  any  instrument  for 
marking  time  occurs  before  this  dial  of  Ahaz,  ?(J0  n.  c.     The  first 
mention  of  the  "  hour"  is  made  by  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Daniel,  3. 
6).     9-20.  The  prayer  and  thanksgiving  song  of  Hezekiah  is  only 
given  here,  not  in  the  parallel  passages  of  2  Kings  and  2  Chroni- 
cles; v.  9  is  the  heading  or  inscription.     10.  cutting  off— Rosen- 
muller  translatss,  "  the  meridian;  "    when  the  sun  stands  in  the 
zenith  :  so  "  the  perfect  day  "  (Proverbs,  4.  18).     Rather,  "  in  the 
tranquillity  of  my  days,"  i.e.,  that  period  of  life  when  I  might  now 
look  forward  to  a  tranquil  reign.     [Maurer.]     The  Hebiew  is  so 
translated  (ch.  62.  6,  7).     go  to— rather,  "go  into,"  as  in  ch.  4(3.  2. 
[Maurer.]    residue  of  my  years— those  which  I  had  calculated 
on      God  sends  sickness  to  teach  mm  not  to  calculate  on  the  mor- 
row, but  to  live  m  jre  wholly  to  God,  as  if  each  day  were  the  last. 
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11.  Lord .  .  .  Lord — The  repetition,  as  in  v.  19,  expresses  the  excited 
feeling  of  the  king's  mind.  To  see  the  Lord  (4*  Jehovah  ")  is  Jig.  for, 
to  enjoy  His  good  gifts.  So,  in  a  similar  connection  (Psalm  27.  13), 
"  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living;  "  (Psalm  34.  12),  44  What  man  is  he  that 
tlesireth  life  that  he  may  see  good?"  world — rather,  translate, 
"  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  stillness,  i.e.,  Hades  [Mau- 
rer], in  parallel  antithesis  to  *'  the  land  of  the  living  "  in  the  first 
clause.     The  Hebrew  comes  from  a  root,  to  rest  or  cea*e  (Job,  14.  6). 

12.  age — rather,  as  the  parallel  "  shepherd's  tent  "  requires  habita- 
tion,  so  the  Arabic.     [Gesenius.J     departed — is  broken  up,  or 
shifted,  as  a  tent  to  a  different  locality.     The  same  image  occurs 
(2  Corinthians,  5.  1;  2  Peter,  1.  12,  13).     He  plainly  expects  to 
exist,  and  not  cease  to  be  in  another  state;  as  the  shepherd  still 
lives,  after  he  has  struck  his  tent  and  removed  elsewhere.     I  have 
cutoff — He  attributes  to  himself  that  which  is   God's  will  with 
respect  to  him;  because  he  declares  that  will.     So  Jeremiah  is  said 
to  "  root  out"  kingdoms,  because  he  declares  God's  purpose  of 
doing  so  (Jeremiah,  1.  10).     The  weaver  cuts  off  his  web  from  the 
loom  when  completed.    Job,  7.  6,  has  a  like  image.     The  Greeks 
represented  the  Fates  as  spinning  and  cutting  off  the  threads  of 
each  man's  life,     he— God.     with  pining  sickness— rather,  from 
the  thrum,  or  thread,  which  tied  the  loom  to  the  weaver's  beam. 
from  day  ...  to  night— i.e.,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  between 
morning  and  night  (Job,  4.  20).    13.  I  reckoned  .  .  .  that — rather, 
I  composed  (my  mind,  during  the  night,   expecting  relief  in  the 
"  morning  "  so  Job,  7.  4);  for  (thatis  not,  as  in  the  English  Version, 
to  be  supplied)  as  a  lion  He  was  breaking  all  my  bones.  [Vitringa.] 
(Job,  10.  16;  Lamentations,  3.  10,  11).     The  Hebrew,  in  Psalm  131. 
2,  is  rendered,  I  quieted.  Or  else,  "  I  made  myself  like  a  lion  (viz., 
in  roaring  through  pain),  He  was  so  breaking  my  bones  !  "    Poets 
often  compare  great  groaning  to  a  lion's  roaring;  so,  next  verse, 
he  compares  his  groans  to  sounds  of  other  animals  (Psalm  22.  1). 
[Maurer.]    14.  Rather,  "Like  a  swallow,  or  a  crane"  (from  a 
root  to  disturb  the  water,  a  bird  frequenting  the  water).     [Maurer.] 
(Jeremiah,  8.  7).     chatter — twitter;  broken  sounds,  expressive  of 
pain,     dove — called  by  the  Arabs  the  daughter  of  mourning,  from 
its  plaintive  note  (ch.  59.  11).     looking  upward — to  God  for  relief. 
undertake  for — lit.,  be  surety  for  me;  assure  me  that  I  shall  be 
restored  (Psalm  119.   122).     15-20.    The  second  part  of  the  song 
passes  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving  at  the  prayer  being  heard. 
What  shall  I  say — The  language  of  one  at  a  loss  for  words  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  unexpected  deliverance,     both  spoken . .  .  and 
.  .  .  done  it — (Numbers,  23.  19).     Both  promised  and  performed 
(2  Thessalonians,  5.  24;  Hebrews,  10.  23).     himself— no  one  else 
could  have  done  it  (Psalm  98.  1).     go  softly  ...  in  the  bitter- 
ness— rather,  "on  account  of  the  bitterness;'    1  will  behave  myself 
humbly  in  remembrance  of  my  past  sorrow  and  sickness  from  which 
I  have  been  delivered  by  God's  mercy  (see  1  Kings,  21.  27,  29). 
In  Psalm  42.   4,  the  same  Hebrew  verb  expresses  the  slow  and 
solemn  gait  of  one  going  up  to  the  house   of  God;  it  is  found 
no  where  else;  hence  Hosenmuller  explains  it,  "  I  will  reve- 
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rently  attend  the  sacred  festivals  in  the  temple; "  but  this  ellipsis 
would  be  harsh;  rather  metaphorically  the  word  is  transferred  to 
a  calm,  solemn,  and  submissive  walk  of  life.  16.  by  these — viz,, 
by  God's  benefits,  which  are  implied  in  the  context  {v.  15,  "lie  hath 
Himself  done  it  "  "  unto  me").  All  "men  live  by  these  "  bene- 
fits (Psalm  104.  27-30),  "  and  in  all  these  is  the  life  of  my  spirit," 
i.  e.,  /also  live  by  them  (Deuteronomy,  8.  3),  and  (wilt)  make  me 
to  live — The  Hebrew  is  imperative,  "make  me  to  live."  In  this 
view  he  adds  a  prayer  to  the  confident  hope  founded  on  his  com- 
parative convalescence,  which  he  expressed,  "Thou  milt  recover 
me."  [Maurer.]  17.  for  peace — instead  of  the  prosperity  which 
I  had  previously  great  bitterness — lit ,  bitterness  to  me,  bitter- 
ness: expressing  intense  emotion.  In  love — lit.,  attachment,  such 
as/01'ftsoneto  another  tenderly:  "Thou  hast  been  lovingly  at- 
tached to  me  from  the  pit;"  a  pregnant  phrase  for,  Thy  love  has 
gone  down  to  the  pit,  and  drawn  me  out  from  it.  The  "  pit"  is 
here  simply  death,  in  Hezekiah's  sense:  realized  in  its  fulness  only 
in  reference  to  the  souVs  redemption  from  hell  by  Jesus  Christ 
(ch.  61.  1),  who  went  down  to  the  pit  for  that  purpose  Himself 
(Psalm  88.  4-6;  Zechariah,  9.  11-12;  Hebrews,  13.  20).  "Bin'* 
and  sickness  are  connected  (Psalm  103.  3;  cf.  ch.  53.  4,  with  Mat- 
thew, 8.  17;  9.  5,  6),  especially  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation of  temporal  sanctions;  but  even  now,  sickness,  though  not 
invariably  arising  from  sin  in  individuals,  is  connected  with  it  in 
the  general  moral  view,  cast .  .  .  behind  back — consigned  my 
sins  to  oblivion.  The  same  phrase  occurs  (1  Kings,  14.  9;  Nehe- 
miah,  9.  26;  Psalm  50.  17).  Contrast  Psalm  90.  8,  "  Thou  hast 
eet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance"  18.  death — i.  e.,  the  dead;  Hades  and  its  inhabi- 
tants (Job,  28.  22:  see  JSote,  v.  11).  Plainly  Hezekiah  believed  in 
a  world  of  disembodied  spirits;  his  language  does  not  imply  what 
scepticism  has  drawn  from  it,  but  simply  that  he  regarded  the  dis- 
embodied state  as  one  incapable  of  declaring  the  praises  of  God 
before  men,  for  it  is  as  regards  this  world,  an  unseen  land  of  still- 
ness: "  the  living"  alone  can  praise  God  on  earth,  in  reference  to 
which  only  he  is  speaking;  ch.  57.  1,  2,  shows  that  at  this  time 
the  true  view  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  dead  was  held, 
though  not  with  the  full  clearness  of  the  gospel  which  "has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light"  (2  Timothy,  1.  10).  hope 
for  thy  truth— (Psalm  104.  27).  Their  probation  is  at  an  end. 
They  can  no  longer  exercise  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  thy  faith- 
fulness to  thy  promises,  which  are  limited  to  the  present  state. 
For  "hope"  ceases  (even  in  the  case  of  the  godly)  when  sight 
begins  (Romans,  8.  24,  25);  the  ungodly  have  "  no  hope  "  (1  Thes- 
salonians,  4.  13).  Hope  in  God's  truth  is  one  of  the  grounds  of 
praise  to  God  (Psalm  71.  14;  119.  49).  Others  translate,  "  cannot 
celebrate."  9.  living  .  .  .  living— emphatic  repetition,  as  in  v.  11. 
17:  his  heart  is  so  lull  of  the  main  object  of  his  prayer,  that  for 
want  of  adequate  words  he  repeats  the  same  word,  father  to  tha 
children — one  generation  of  the  living  to  another.  He  probably, 
also,  hints  at  his  own  desire  to  live  until  he  should  have  a  c,hildt 
the  successor  to  hi3  throne,  to  whom  he  might  make  known  and 
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«o  perpetuate  the  memory  of  God's  truth,  truth — faithfulness  to 
His  promises,  especially  in  Hezekiah's  case,  His  promise  of  hear- 
ing prayer.  20.  was  ready — not  in  the  Hebrew;  "  Jehovah  was 
for  my  salvation,"  i  e..  saved  me  (cf.  ch.  12.  2).  we — I  and  my 
people.  In  the  house  of  the  Lord— This  song  was  designed,  as 
many  of  the  other  Psalms,  as  a  form  to  be  used  in  public  worship 
at  stated  times,  perhaps  on  every  anniversary  of  his  recovery; 
hence  "all  the  days  of  our  life."  lump  of  figs — a  round  cake  of 
figs  pressed  into  a  mass  (1  Samuol,  25. 18).  God  works  by  means: 
the  meanest  of  which  he  can  make  effectual,  boil — inflamed  ulcer, 
produced  by  the  plague.  22.  house  of  the  Lord— Hence  He  makes 
the  praises  to  be  sung  there  prominent  in  his  song  (v.  20;  Psalm 
116.  12-14,  17-19). 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Ver.  1-8  IIkzekiati's  Error  in  the  Display  of  His  RicrtEa 
to  the  Babylonian  Ambassador.  1.  Merodach-baladan— For 
150  years  before  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
a  succession  of  rulers,  mostly  viceroys  of  Assyria,  ruled  Baby- 
lon, from  the  time  or  Nabonassar,  747  b.  c.  That  date  is  called 
41  the  Era  of  Nabonassar."  Pul  or  Phallukha  was  then  expelled 
and  a  new  dynasty  set  up  at  Nineveh,  under  Tiglath-pileser.  Sem- 
iramis,  Pul's  wife,  then  retired  to  Babylon,  while  Nabonassar,  her 
son,  whose  advent  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh,  marked  a  new  era.  Sometimes  the  viceroys  of  Baby- 
lon, made  themselves,  for  a  time  independent  of  Assyria:  thus 
Merodach-baladan  at  this  time  did  so,  encouraged  by  the  Assyrian 
disaster  in  the  Jewish  campaign:  he  had  done  so  before,  and  was 
defeated  in  the  first  year  of  Sennacharib's  reign,  as  is  recorded  in 
cuneiform  characters  in  that  monarch's  palace  of  Kouyunjik. 
Nabopolassar  was  the  first  who  established,  permanently,  his  inde- 
pendence; his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  raised  Babylon  to  the  posi- 
tion which  Nineveh  once  occupied;  but  from  the  want  of  stone 
near  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  buildings  of  Babylon,  formed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  have  not  stool  the  wear  of  ages  as  Nineveh  has. 
Merodach  was  an  idol,  the  same  as  the  god  of  war,  and  planet 
Mars  (Jeremiah,  50.  2).  Often  kings  took  their  names  from  their 
gods,  as  if  peculiarly  under  their  tutelage.  So  Belshazzar  from 
Bel  Beladan  means  Bel  is  his  lord.  The  chronicle  of  Eusebius 
contains  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  stating  that  Acises,  an  Assy- 
rian viceroy,  usurped  the  supreme  command  of  Babylon.  Mero- 
dach (or  Bcrodach)  baladan  murdered  him  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Sennacherib  conquered  Merodach-baladan  and  left  Esar- 
haddon,  his  son,  as  governor  of  Babylon.  Merodach-baladan 
would  naturally  court  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrian  king,  and  who 
would  be  equally  glad  of  the  Babylonian  alliance  against  Assyria: 
hence  arose  the  excessive  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  usurper. 
sick — An  additional  reason  is  given  (2  Chronicles,  32.  81).  "The 
princes  of  Babylon  sent  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in 
the  land,"  viz.,  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  Ahaz'  sun-dial;  to  the 
Chaldean  astronomers,  such  a  fact  wTould  be  especially  interesting, 
the  dial  having  been  invented  at  Babylon.     2.  glid — It  was  not  the 
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mere  act,  but  the  spirit  of  it,  which  provoked  God  (2  Chronicles, 
82.  25),  **  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again  according  to  the  benefit 
done  unto  him,  for  Aw  heart  teas  lifted  up;"  also  cf.  v.  31.  God 
•'  tries  n  Ui8  people  at  different  times  by  different  ways,  bringing 
out  "all  that  is  in  their  heart,"  to  show  them  its  varied  corrup- 
tions. Cf.  David  in  a  similar  case(l  Chronicles,  21. 1-3).  precious 
things--rather,  "the  house  of  his  (aromatic)  spices;"  from  a  He- 
brew root,  to  break  to  piece*,  as  is  done  to  aromatics.  silver  .  .  . 
gold — partly  got  from  the  Assyrian  camp  (ch.  83.  4);  partly  from 
presents  (2  Chronicles,  32.  23,  27  20).  precious  ointment— used  for 
anointing  kings  and  priests,  armour — or  else  vessels  in  general: 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Chronicles,  32.  27).  "treasuries.,  .for 
shields,"  favours  English  Version.  His  arsenal.  3.  What  .  .  . 
whence — implying  that  any  proposition  coming  from  the  idola- 
trous enemies  of  God,  with  whom  Israel  was  forbidden  to  form 
alliance,  should  have  been  received  with  anything  but  gladness. 
Reliance  on  Babylon,  rather  than  on  God.  was  a  similar  sin  to  the 
previous  reliance  on  Egypt  (ch.  30.  and  31.),  far  country— imply- 
ing that  he  hpd  done  nothing  more  than  was  proper  in  showing 
attention  to  strangers  "  from  a  far  country."  4.  Ail— a  frank  con- 
fession of  his  whole  fault,  the  king  submits  his  conduct  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  subject,  because  that  subject  was  accredited  by  God. 
Contrast  Asa  (2  Chronicles,  16.  7-10).  5.  Lord  of  Hosts— who  has 
all  thy  goods  at  His  disposal.  G.  days  come— 120  years  after- 
wards. This  is  the  first  intimation  that  the  Jews  would  be  car- 
ried to  Babylon— the  first  designation  of  their  place  of  punish- 
ment. The  general  prophecy  of  Moses  (Leviticus,  20.  33;  Deu- 
teronomy, 28.  Gi);  the  more  particular  one  of  Aijah  in  Jeroboam's 
time  (1  Kings,  14.  15),  "beyond  the  river;"  and  of  Amos,  5.  27, 
41  captivity  beyond  Damascus;"  are  now  concentrated  in  this  spe- 
cific one  as  to  "  Babylon  "  (Micah,  4. 10).  It  was  an  exact  retribu- 
tion in  kind,  that  as  Babylon  had  been  the  instrument  of  Hez- 
ekiah and  Judah'ssin,  so  also  it  should  be  the  instrument  of  their 
punishment.  7.  sons  .  .  .  from  thee — the  sons  which  Hezekiah 
(as  Josephus  tells  us)  wished  to  have  {Note,  ch.  38.  3,  on  "wept 
sore  ")  will  be  among  the  foremost  in  suffering,  eunuchs — ful- 
filled (Daniel,  1.  2,  3,  7).  8.  peace  ...  in  my  days— the  punish- 
ment was  not  as  in  David's  case  (2  bamuel,  24.  13-15),  sent  in  his 
time.  True  repentance  humbly  acquiesces  in  all  God's  ways,  and 
finds  cause  of  thanksgiving  in  any  mitigation. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Ver.  1-31.  Second  Part  of  the  Pkopiiecies  of  Isaiah.  The 
former  wTere  local  and  temporary  in  tbeir  reference.  These  belong 
4o  the  distant  future,  and  are  world-wide  in  their  interest;  the  de- 
liverance from  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  which  he  here  foretells,  by 
prophetic  suggestion,  carries  him  on  to  the  greater  deliverance 
under  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  present 
eclectic  church,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel  and  Head  of  the  world- 
wfde  kingdom,  literal  and  spiritual  ultimately.  As  Assyria  was 
the  hostile  world-power  in  the  former  part,  which  refers  to 
Isaiah's  own  time,  so  Babylon  is  so  in  the  latter  part, 
«hich    refers     to    a    period    long    subsequent.     The    connect- 
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log  link,   however  is   furnished  (ch.   89.  6)  at  the  close  of  the 
former  part.     The  latter  part  was  written  in  the  old  age  of  Isaiah, 
as  appears  from  the  greater  mellowness  of  style  and  tone  which 
pervades  it;  it  Is  less  fiery  and  more  tender  and  gentle  than  the 
former  part.     1.  Comfort  ye— twice  repeated  to  give  double  assur- 
ance.    Having  announced  the  coming  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Dabylon,  God  now  desires  his  servants,  the  prophets  (ch.  52.  7),  to 
comfort  them;  the  scene  is  laid  in  Babylon;  the  time,  near  the 
close  of  the  captivity:  the  ground  of  comfort  is  the  speedy  end 
ing  of  the  captivity,   the  Lord  Himself  being  their  leader,     my 
people  .  .  .your  God— correlatives  (Jeremiah,  31.  33;  Hosea,  1.  &, 
10).       It  is  God\s  covenant  relation  with  His  people,  and  His 
"  word  "  of  promise  («.  8)  to  their  forefathers,  which  is  the  ground 
of  his  interposition  in  their  behalf,  after  having  for  a  time  chas- 
tised them  (ch.   54.   8).     2.  comfortably— lit.,   to  the  heart;  not 
merely  to  the  intellect.    Jerusalem — though  then  in  ruins,  regarded 
by  God  as  about  to  be  rebuilt;  her  people  are  chiefly  meant,  but 
the  city  is  personified,     cry— publicly  and  emphatically  as  a  her- 
ald cries  aloud  {v.  3).    warfare— the  appointed  time  of  her  misery 
(Job,  7.  1,  Margin;  14.  14;  Daniel,  10.  1).     The  ulterior  and  Mes- 
sianic reference  probably  is,  the  definite  time  of  the  legal  economy 
of  burdensome  rites  is  at  an  end  (Galatians,  4.  3,  4).     pardoned— 
The  Hebrew  expresses,  that  her  iniquity  is  so  expiated  that  God 
now  delights  in  restoring  her.    double  ifor  all  her  sins— This  can 
only,  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  hold  good  of  Judah's  restoration 
after  the  first  captivity.     For  how  can  it  be  said  her  "  warfare 
was  accomplished,"  when  as  yet  ihc  galling  yoke  of  Antiochus, 
and  also  of  Home,  was  before  them  ?    The  "  double  for  her  sins  * 
must  refer  to  the  twofold  captivity,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman;  at 
the  coming  close  of  this  latter  dispersion,  and  then  only  can  her 
"iniquity"  be  said  to  be  <l  pardoned,"  or  fully  expiated.     [Hou- 
bigant.]     It  does  not  mean  double  as  much  as  she  deserved,  but 
ample  punishment  in  her  twofold  captivity.     Messiah  is  the  anti- 
typical  Israel  (cf  Matthew,  2.  15,  with  Hosea,  11.  1).     He  indeed 
has    "received"    of    sufferings    amply    more    than    enough    to 
expiate  "  for  our  sins  "  (Romans,  5.  15, 17).     Otherwise,  (Cry  unto 
her),  "  that  she  shall  receive  {blessings)  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
to  the  punishment  of  all  her  sins  "  (so  "sin  "  is  used,  Zechariah, 
14.    19,    Margin).     [Lowtii.]      English   Version  is   simpler.      3. 
crieth  in  the  wilderness— So  the  LXX.  and  Matthew,  3.  3,  con- 
nect the  words.      The  llebreio  accents,  however,  connect  them 
thus  :     "  In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye,"  etc.,  and  the  parallelism 
also  requires  this,  "  Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness"  answering  to 
"  make  straight  in  the  desert."    Matthew  was  entitled,  as  under 
inspiration,  to  vary  the  conneciion,  so  as  to  bring  out  another 
sense,  included  in  the  Holy  Spirit's  intention;  in  Matthew,  3.  1, 
44  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness"  answers  thus 
to,    "The  voice  of  one   citing  in  the   wilderness.'11      Mauker 
takes  the  principle  as  put  for  the  finite  verb  (so  in  v.  G),  "A  voice 
crieth."    The    clause,  "  In   the   wilderness,"  alludes  to   Israel'* 
passage  through  it  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Psalm  68.  7),  Jehovah 
being  their  leader;  so  it  shall  be  at  the  coming  restoration  of 
Israel,  of  which  the  restoration  from  Babylon  was  but  a  type  (not 
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the  full  realisation;  for  their  way  from  it  was  not  through  the 
4 '  wilderness  ").  Where  John  preached  {viz. ,  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
type  of  this  earth,  a  moral  wilderness),  there  were  the  hearers  who 
are  ordered  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  there  was  to  be 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  [Bengel.]  John,  though  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  suffering  Messiah,  is  rather  the  herald  of 
the  coming  reigning  Messiah,  as  Malachi,  4.  5,  6  ("  before  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Ix>rd  "),  proves.  Matthew,  17.  11  (cf.  Acts, 
8.  21)  implies  that  John  is  not  exclusively  meant;  and  that  though 
in  one  sense  Elias  has  come,  in  another  he  is  yet  to  come.  John 
is  yet  to  come.  John  was  the  jig.  Elias,  coming  ".in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias"  (Luke,  1.  17) ;  John,  1.  21,  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist denies  that  he  was  the  actual  Elias,  accords  with  this  view. 
Malachi,  4.  5,  6,  cannot  have  received  its  exhaustive  fulfilment  in 
John;  the  Jews  always  understood  it  of  the  literal  Elijah.  As 
there  is  another  consummating  advent  of  Messiah  Himself,  so 
perhaps  there  is  to  be  of  his  forerunner  Elias,  who  also  was  pre- 
sent at  the  transfiguration,  the  Lord — Hebrew,  Jehovah:  as  this  is 
applied  to  Jesus,  He  must  be  Jehovah  (Matthew,  3.  3).  4.  Eastern 
monarchs  send  heralds  before  them  in  a  journey  to  clear  away 
obstacles,  make  causeways  over  valleys,  and  level  hills.  So  John's 
duty  was  to  bring  back  the  people  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to 
remove  all  self-confidence,  pride  in  national  privileges,  hypocrisy, 
and  irreligion,  so  that  they  should  be  ready  for  His  coming  (Mala- 
chi, 4.  6;  Luke,  1.  17).  crooked— declivities,  see  it— TheLXX. 
for  "  it,"  have  "  the  salvation  of  God."  So  Luke,  3.  6  (cf.  Luke, 
2.  30,  i.4.,  Messiah);  but  the  evangelist  probably  took  these  words 
from  ch.  52.  10.  for— rather,  "  All  flesh  shall  see  that  the  mouth 
of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  [Bengel.]  6.  The  voice— The  same 
divine  herald  as  in  v.  3.  he — one  of  those  ministers  or  prophets 
{Note,  v.  1),  whose  duty  it  was,  by  direction  of  "the  voice,"  to 
M  comfort  the  Lord's  afflicted  people  with  the  promises  of  brighter 
days."  All  flesh  Is  grass— the  connection  is,  All  human  things, 
however  godly,  are  transitory  :  God's  promises  alone  are  steadfast 
(v.  8,  15,  17,  23,  24);  this  contrast  was  already  suggested  in  v.  5, 
"  All  flesh.  .  .  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  1  Peter,  1.24,  25  applies 
this  passage  distinctly  to  the  gospel  word  of  Messiah  (cf.  John,  12. 
24;  James,  1.  10).  7.  spirit  of  the  Lord— rather,  wind  of  Jehovah 
(Psaim  103.  16).  The  withering  East  wiud  of  those  countries  sent 
by  Jehovah  (Jonah,  4.  8).  the  people— rather,  thispeople  [Lowrn], 
which  may  refer  to  the  Babylonians  [Rcsenmullek];  but  better, 
mankind  in  general,  as  in  ch.  42.  5  ;  so  v.  6,  "  all  flesh;  "  the  wltolt 
race,  i.e.,  man.  9.  Rather,  "O  thou  that  bringst  good  things  to 
Zion :  thou  that  bringst  good  tidings  to  Jerusalem."  Thou  i3  thus 
the  collective  personification  of  the  messengers  who  announce 
God's  gracious  purpose  to  Zion  (Note,  v.  1);  ch.  52.  7,  confirms  this. 
[Vulgate  and  Gesenius.]  If  English  Version  be  retained,  the 
sense  will  be,  the  glad  message  was  first  to  be  proclaimed  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  then  from  it  as  the  center  to  all  "  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  (Luke,  21.  47,  40;  Acts,  1.  8). 
[ViTKLNGA  and  IIengstsneeko.]  mountain -It  was  customary 
lor  those  who  were  about  to  piomulge  any  great  thing,  to  ascend 
•  hill  from  which  they  could  be  seen  and  heard  by  all  (Judges,  9. 
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7;  Matthew,  5.  I),     be  not  afraid— to  announce  to  the  exiles  thrir 
coming  return  home  is  attended  with  danger  in  ihe  midst  of  tbo 
Babylonians.     The  gospel  minister  must  '*  open  his  mouth  boldly  ** 
(Proverbs,   29.  25;  Ephesians,  fl.  19).     Behold — especially  at  Hi* 
second  coming  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  14.  5).    10.  with  strong  hand — 
rather,  as  a  strong  one.     [Maurer.]     Or,  against  the  strong  one, 
viz  ,  Satan  (Matthew,  12.  29;  Revelation,  20  2,  3,  10).  [Vitringa.J 
arm— power  (Psalm  b0.  13;   98. 1).    for  him— i.e.,  He  needs  not  to 
seek  help  for  Himself  from  any  external  source,  but  bv  His  own 
inherent  power  lie  gains  rule  for  Himself  (so  v.  14).     work — rather,. 
recompense  which  J le  gives  for  work  (ch.  62.  11;  Revelation,  22.  12). 
11.  feed — including  all  a  shepherd's  care:  tend  (Ezekiel,  34.  23;. 
Psalm  23.  1;  Hebrews,  13.  20;  1  Peter,  2.  25).     carry— applicable 
to  Messiah's  restoration  of  Israel,  as  sheep  scattered  in  all  lands, 
and  unable  to  move  of  themselves  to  their  own  land  (Psalm  80.  1^. 
Jeremiah,  23.  3).     As  Israel  was  u  carried  from  the  womb  "  {i.e. 
in  its  earliest  days)  (en.  03.  9,  11,  12;  Psalm  77.  20),  so  it  shall  be 
in  ''old  age"  (its  latter  day*)  (ch.  40.  3,  4).    gently  lead— as  &. 
thoughtful  shepherd  does  the  ewes  "  giving  suck  "  (Margin)  (Gen- 
esis, 33.  13,  14).     12.  Lest  the  Jews  should  suppose  that  He  who- 
was  just  before  described  as  a  "  shepherd  "  is  a  mere  man,  He  i* 
now  described  as  God.     Who — Who  else  but  God  could  do  so  t 
Therefore,  though  the  redemption  and  restoration  of  His  people,, 
foretold  here,  was  a  work  beyond  man's  power,  they  should  not 
doubt  its  fulfillment,  since  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  who  can 
accurately  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  waters  as  if  lie  bad  mea- 
sured them  with  His  hand  (cf.  v.  15).     But  Mauker  translate^, 
"  Who  can  measure  ?"  etc.,  i.e.,  How  immeasurable  are  the  work* 
of  God  ?    The  former  is  a  better  explanation  (Job,  2S.  25;  Pro- 
verbs, 30.  4).     span — the  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger  extended;  God  measures  the  vast  heaven* 
as  one  would  measure  a  small  object  with  his  span,     dust  of  the 
earth — all  the  earth  is  to  Him  but  as  a  few  grains  of  dusr  contained 
in  u  small  measure  (lit,  the  third  part  of  a  larger  measure.)    hills 
In  a  balance — adjusted  in  their  right  proportions  and  places,  as 
exactly  as  if  He  had  weighed  them  out.     13.  Quoted  in  Romans,. 
11.  34;  1  Corinthians,  2.  10.     The  Ilebrew,  here  for  "directed"  is- 
the  same  as  in  v.  12  for  "  meted  out;  "  thus  the  sense  is,  Jehovah 
"measures  out  Heaven  with  His  span;"  but  who  can  measure 
Him,  i.e.,  Who  can  search  out  out  His  Spirit  (mind)  wherewith  He 
searches  and  accurately  adjusts  all  things  ?      Maurer  rightly 
takes  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  12  (so  Proverbs.  10.  2^ 
21    2),   "weigh,"   "ponder."    "Direct,"  as  in  English    Version, 
answers,  however,  better  to  "  taught"  in  the  parallel  cause.     14. 
path  of  judgment — his  wisdom,  whereby  lie  so  beautifully  adjusts- 
the  places  and  proportion  of  all  crea  ed  things.     15.  of— rather 
Changing),  from  a  bucket.     [Maurer.]    he  taketh  up  ...  as  a 
very  little  thing — rather,  "  are  as  a  mere  grain  of  dust  which  are 
taken  up,"  viz.,  by  the  wind;  lit.,  one  taketh  up,  impersonally  (Ex- 
odus, 16.  14)    [Maurer  ]    isles— rather,  lands  in  general;  answer- 
ing to  "the  nations"  in  parallel  cause  .  perhaps  lands,  like  Meso- 
potamia,  enclosed  rivers   [Jerome]  (so  ch    42.   15).     However 
En-jUtl*  Ycr*iont  "isles"  answers  vvell  to  "mountains"  (v.  1$^ 
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both  alike  being  lifted  up  by  the  power  of  God;  in  fact  •'  isles  * 
arc  mountains  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the  saa  by  volcanic 
agency;  only  that  he  seems  to  have  passed  from  unintelligent 
creatures  (t.  12)  to  intelligent,  as  nations  and  lands,  i.e.,  their  in- 
habitants.   16.  AH  Lebanon's  forest  would  not  supply  fuel  enough 
to  burn  sacrifices  worthy  of  the  glory  of  God  (ch.  60.  1;  1  Kings, 
8.  27;  Psalm  50.  8-13).    beasts— which  abounded  in  Lebanon.    17 
(Psalm  62.9;  Daniel,  4.  35).     less  than  nothing— Maurer  trans- 
lates, as  in  ch.  41.  24,  of  nothing  {partitively  ;  or  expressive  of  ihe 
nature  of  a  thing),  a  mere  nothing,     vanity — emptiness.     18. 
Which  of  the  heathen  idols,  then,  is  to  be  compared  to  this 
Almighty  God  ?    This  passage,  if  not  written,  as  Barnes  thinks, 
so  late  as  the  idolatrous  times  of  Manasseh,  has  at  least  a  prospec- 
tive warning  to  them  and  subsequent  reigns;  the  result  of  the 
chastisement  of  Jewish  idolatry  in  the  Babylonish  captivity  was 
that  thenceforth  after  the  restoration  the  Jews  never  fell  into  it. 
Perhaps  these  prophecies  here  may  have  tended  to  that  result  (sec 
2  Kings,  23.  26,  27).    19.  graven — rather,  an  image  in  general:  for 
it  is  incongruous  to  say  melteth  {i.e.,  casts  out  of  metal)  a  graven 
image  (i.e.,  one  carved  on  wood)  so  Jeremiih,  10.  14,  "molten 
image."    spreadeth  it  over -{Note,  ch,  30.  22).    chains— an  orna- 
ment lavishly  worn  by  rich  Orientals  (ch.  3.  18,  19),  and  so  trans- 
ferred to  their  idols.    Egyptian  relics  show  that  idols  were  sus- 
pended in  houses  by  chains.     20.  impoverished—^.,  sunk  in 
circumstances,     no  oblation — He  who  cannot  afford  to  overlay  his 
idol  with  gold  and  silver  (v.  19).    tree  ...  not  rot — the  cedar, 
cypress,  oak,  or  ash  (ch.  44.  14).    graven — of  wood;  not  a  molten 
one  of  metal,    not  be  moved— that  shall  be  durable.    21.  ye— who 
worship  idols.      The  question  emphatically  implies,   they  had 
known,    from  the  beginning— (ch.  41.  4,  26;  48.  16).    God  is  the 
beginning  (Revelation,  1.  8).     The  tradition  handed  down  from 
ihe  wry  first,  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God  at  the  beginning, 
ought  to  convince  you  of  His  omnipotence,  and  of  the  folly  Of 
idolatry.    22.  it  is  he — rather,  connected  with  last  verse,  Have  ye 
not  known  ? — have  ye  not  understood  Him  that  sitteth  ?  etc.  (v. 
26).     [Maurer.]    circle — applicable  to  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth,  above  which,  and  the  vanlt  of  the  sky  around  it,  He  sits. 
For  "upon"  translate  "above."    as  grasshoppers — or  locusts  in 
His  sight  (Numbers,  13. 33),  as  he  looks  down  from  on  high  (Psalm 
33.  j.3,  14;  113,  4-6).    curtain— referring  to  the  awning  which  the 
Orientals  draw  over  the  open  court  in  the  center  of  their  houses 
as  a  shelter  in  rain,  or  hot  weather.    23.  (Psalm  107.  4;  Daniel, 
2.  21).    judges — i.e.,  rulers;  for  these  exercised  judicial  authority 
(Psalm  2. 10).    The  Hebrew  shophiee,  answers  to  the  Carthagenian 
chief  magistrates,  suffetes.    24.  they — the  "princes  and  judges" 
(©.  23)  who  oppose  God's  purposes  and  God's  people.    Often  com- 
pare to  tall  trees  (Psalm  37.  35;  Daniel,  4. 10).    not .    .  sown — the 
seed,  i.e.  race,  shall  become  extinct  (Nahum,  1. 14).  stock — not  even 
shall  any  shoots  spring  up  from  the  stump  when  the  tree  has  been 
cut  down;  n  descendants  whatever  (Job,  14.  7;  Note,  ch.  11. 1)  and 
.  .  .  also — so  LXX.     But  Maurer  translates,  M  They  are  hardly 
(lit.,  ,\ot  yet,  as  in  2  Kings,  20,  4)  planted,  etc.,  when  He  (God) 
blows  upon  them."    blow— the  image  is  from  the  hot  East  wind 
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(simoom)  that  "withers"  vegetation,  whirlwind  ..  .  stubble— 
(Psalm  83.  13),  where  "like  a  wheel,"  refers  to  the  rotary  action 
of  the  whirlwind  on  the  stubble.  25.  (Cf.  t>.  18).  26.  bringeth 
out. .  .  host — image  from  a  general  reviewing  his  army;  He  is 
Lord  of  Saboath,  the  heavenly  hosts  (Job,  38.  32).  calleth  ...  by 
name — numerous  as  the  stars  are.  God  knows  each  in  all  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  (a  sense  which  "  name"  often  bears  in 
Scripture;  so  Genesis,  2.  19,  20,  Adam,  as  God's  vicegerent,  called 
the  beast  by  name,  i.e.,  characterized  them  by  their  several  quali- 
ties), which,  indeed,  He  has  imparted,  by  the  greatness .  . . 
faileth— rather,  "by  reason  of  abundance  of  (their  inner  essen- 
tial) force  and  firmness  of  strength,  not  one  of  them  is  driven 
astray ;  "  referring  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  physical  forces  with 
which  He  has  endowed  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  prevent  all  dis- 
order in  their  motions.  [Horsley.]  In  EngU»h  Version,  the 
sense  is,  "  He  has  endowed  them  with  their  peculiar  attributes 
(*  names ')  by  the  greatness  of  His  might,"  and  the  power  of  His 
strength  (the  better  rendering,  instead  of,  "  for  that  He  is  strong  "). 
27.  Since  these  things  are  so,  thou  hast  no  reason  to  think  that 
thine  interest  ('■  way,"  i.e.,  condition,  Psalm  37.  5;  Jeremiah,  12. 
1)  are  disregarded  by  God.  judgment  is  passed  over  from— rather, 
My  cause  is  neglected  by  my  God ;  He  passes  by  my  case  in  my 
bondage  and  distress  without  noticing  it.  my  God — who  especially 
might  be  expected  to  care  for  me.  28.  known — by  thine  own  obser- 
vation and  reading  of  Scripture,  heard — from  tradition  of 
the  fathers,  everlasting,  etc. — These  attributes  of  Jehovah  ought 
to  inspire  His  afflicted  people  with  confidence,  no  searching  of 
his  understanding — therefore  thy  cause  cannot,  as  thou  sayest, 
escape  His  notice  :  though  much  in  His  ways  is  unsearchable,  He 
cannot  err  (Job,  11.  7-9).  He  is  never  "  faint "  or  "  weary  "  with 
having  the  countless  wants  of  His  people  ever  before  Him  to 
attend  to.  29.  Not  only  does  He  "  not  faint "  (v.  28),  but  He  gives 
power  to  those  who  do  faint,  no  might . . .  increaseth  strength— 
a  seeming  paradox.  They  "have  no  might"  in  themselves:  but 
in  Him  they  have  strength,  and  He  "increases"  that  strength  (2 
Corinthians,  12.  9).  SO.  young  men— lit.,  those  selected :  men  picked 
out  on  account  of  their  youthful  vigour  for  an  enterprise.  31. 
mount  up— (2  Samuel,  1.  23).  Rather,  "  They  shall  put  forth  fresh 
feathers  as  eagles  "  are  said  to  renovate  themselves;  the  parallel 
clause"  renew  their  strength,"  confirms  this.  The  eagle  was 
thought  to  moult  and  renew  his  feathers,  and  with  them  hit 
strength,  in  old  age  (so  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Psalm  103.  5).  However,, 
English  Version  is  favoured  by  the  descending  climax,  mount  up 
— run — walk,  in  every  attitude  the  praying,  waiting  child  of  God 
is  "  strong  in  the  Lord  "  (Psalm  84.  7;  Micah,  4.  5;  Hebrews,  12. 1). 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Ver.  1-29.  Additional  Reasons  Why  the  Jews  Should  Place 
Confidence  in  God's  Promises  op  Delivering  Them  :  He  Will 
Raise  up  a  Prince  as  Their  Deliverer,  whereas  the  Idols 
could  not  Deliver  the  Heathen  Nations  prom  that  Prince. 
1.  (Zechariah,  2.  13).  God  is  about  to  argue  the  case,  therefore  let 
the  nations  listen  in  reverential  silence.     Cf.  Genesis,  28. 16, 17,  as 
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to  the  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  behave  before  God.  before  me 
—rather  (turning),  toward*  me.  [Matjrer.]  islands — including 
all  regions  beyond  sea  (Jeremiah,  25.  22),  maritime  regions,  not 
merely  isles  in  the  strict  sense,  renew  .  . .  strength — let  thera 
gather  their  strength  for  the  argument;  let  them  adduce  their 
strongest  arguments  (cf.  ch.  1.18;  Job,  9.  32).  "Judgment"  means* 
here  to  decide  the  point  at  issue  between  us.  2.  who — else  but 
God  ?  The  fact  that  God  *'  raiseth  up"  Cyrus  and  qualifies  him 
for  becoming  the  conqueror  of  the  nations  and  deliverer  of  God's 
people,  is  a  strong  argument  why  they  should  trust  Him.  The 
future  is  here  prophetically  represented  as  present  or  past,  the 
righteous  man— Cyrus;  as  ch.  44.  28;  45.  1-4,  13;  40.  11,  "from 
the  East"  prove.  Called  "  righteous,"  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  own  equity  (Herodotus,  3.  89),  as  because  he  fulfilled  God's 
righteous  will  in  restoring  the  Jews  from  their  unjust  captivity. 
Raised  him  up  in  righteousness.  The  LXX.  take  the  Hebrew  as  a 
noun,  righteousness.  Matjrer  translates,  "  Who  raised  up  him 
whom  salvation  (national  and  temporal,  the  gift  of  God's  "  right- 
eousness" to  the  good,  ch.  32.  17;  cf.  ch.  45.  8;  51.  5)  meets  at  his 
foot"  (&.«.,  wherever  he  goes).  Cyrus  is  said  to  come  from  the 
East,  because  Persia  is  East  of  Babylon ;  but  in  v.  25,  from  the 
North,  in  reference  to  Media.  At  the  same  the  full  sense  of  right- 
eousness or  righteous,  and  of  the  whole  passage  is  realised,  only  in 
Messiah,  Cyrus'  antitype  (Cyrus  knew  not  God,  ch.  45.  4).  He  goes 
forth  as  the  Universal  Conqueror  of  the  "  nations,"  in  righteous- 
ness making  war  (Psalm  2.  8,  9;  Revelation,  19.  11-15;  6.  2;  2.  26, 
27).  4 '  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish  "  (cf.  v.  7,  23,  with  ch, 
2.  18).  Righteousness  was  always  raised  up  from  the  East.  Par- 
adise was  East  of  Eden.  The  cherubim  were  at  the  East  of  the 
garden.  Abraham  was  called  from  the  East.  Judea,  the  birth- 
place of  Messiah,  was  in  the  East,  called  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  foot — called 
Him  to  attend  His  (God's)  steps,  i.e.,  follow  His  guidance.  In 
Ezra,  1.  2,  Cyrus  acknowledges  Jehovah  as  the  Giver  of  his  vic- 
tories. He  subdued  the  nations  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Red  sea, 
and  even  Egypt  (says  Xenophon).  dust— (ch.  17.  13;  29.  5;  Psalm 
18.  42).  Persia,  Cyrus'  country,  was  famed  for  the  use  of  the 
11  bow  "  (ch.  22.  6).*  "  Before  him"  means  "gave  them  into  his 
power"  (Joshua,  10.  12).  Maurer  translates,  "Gave  his  (the 
enemy's)  sword  to  be  dust,  and  his  (the  enemy's)  bow  to  be  as  stub- 
ble "  (Job,  41.  26,  29).  3.  Cyrus  had  not  visited  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  westward,  until  he  visited  them  for  conquest.  So 
the  gospel  conquests  penetrated  regions  where  the  name  of  God 
was  unknown  before.  4.  Who — else  but  God  ?  calling  .  . .  gen- 
erations from  .  .  .  beginning— The  origin  and  position  of  all  na- 
tions are  from  God  (Deuteronomy,  32. 8;  Acts,  17.  26);  what  is  true 
of  Cyrus  and  his  conquests  is  true  of  all  the  movements  of  his- 
tory from  the  first;  all  are  from  God.  with  the  last — i.e.,  the  Last 
ch.  44.  6;  48. 12.  5.  feared— that  they  would  be  subdued,  drew 
near  and  came — together,  for  mutual  defence.  6.  be  of  good  cour- 
age— Be  not  alarmed  because  of  Cyrus,  but  make  new  images  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  gods  against  him.  7.  One  workman  encour- 
ages the  other  to  be  quick  in  finishing  the  idol,  so  as  to  avert  the 
impending  danger,    nails— to  keep  it  steady  in  its  place.    Wis- 
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dom,  13, 15,  10,  gives  a  similar  picture  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  g. 
Contrast  between  the  idolatrous  nations  whom  God  will  destroy 
by  Cyrus;  and  Israel  whom  God  will  deliver  by  the  same  man  for 
their  forefathers'  sake,    servant — so  termed  as  being  chosen  by 
God  to  worship  Him  themselves,  and  to  lead  other  peoples  to  do 
the  same  (ch.  45.  4).    Jacob  . . .  chosen— (Psalm  135.  4).  my  friend 
lit.,  loving  me.    9.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  taken  from 
the  remote  Or  of  the  Chaldees.     Others  take  it  of  Israel,  called 
out  of  Egypt  (Deuteronomy,  4.  37;  Hosea,  11.  1).    from  the  chief 
men — lit.,  the  elbows:  so  the  joints:  hence  the  root  which  joins  the 
tree  to  the  earth:  fig.y  those  of  ancient  and  noble  stock.    But  the 
parallel  clause  ("ends  of  the  earth")  favours  Gesenius,  who  trans- 
lates, "the  extremities  of  the  earth;"  so  Jerome.    10.  be  not  dis- 
mayed— lit.,  anxiously  to  look  at  one  another  in  dismay,    right 
hand  of  my  righteousness — i.e.,  my  right  hand  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  my  righteousness  (faithfulness  to  my  promises)  to  uphold 
thee.    11.  ashamed— put  to  the  shame  of  defeat  (cf.  ch.  54. 17;  Ro- 
mans, 9.  33).    12.  seek  . .  .  and  ...  not  find— said  of  one  so  utterly 
put  out  of  the  wav  that  not  a  trace  of  him  can  be  found  (Psalm  37. 
86).  thing  of  nought— shall  utterly  perish.  13.  (Deuteronomy,  83. 26, 
29).    14.  worm — in  a  state  of  contempt  and  affliction,  whom  all 
loathe  and  tread  on,  the  very  expression  which  Messiah,  on  the 
cross,  applies  to  Himself  (Psalm  22.  6),  so  completely  are  the  Lord 
and  His  people  identified  and  assimilated.     "  God's  people  are  as 
4  worms '  in  humble  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  in  their  enemies' 
haughty  thoughts  of  them:  worms,  but  not  vipers,  or  of  the  ser- 
pent's seeds."    [Henry.]    men — The  parallelism  requires  the  word 
"  men"  here,  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  fewness  or  feeble- 
ness.   Lowth  translates,  "Ye  mortals  of  Israel."    The  LXX., 
"Altogether  diminutive."    Maurer  supports  English   Version, 
which  the  Hebrew  text  best  accords  which,    the  Lord — in  general, 
and  thy  Redeemer— in  particular;  a  still  stronger  reason  why  He 
6hould  " help"  them.    15.  God  will  make  Israel  to  destroy  their 
enemies  as  the  Eastern  corn-drag  (ch.  28.  27,  28)  bruises  out 
the   grain  with  its   teeth,  and   gives  the  chaff   to  the  winds 
to  scatter,    teeth — serrated  so  as  to  cut  up  the  straw  for  fod- 
der, and  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,    mountains .  .  .  hills 
— kingdoms  more  or  less  powerful  that  were  hostile  to  Israel  (ch. 
8.  14).    16.  fan— winnowed  (cf.  Matthew,  8.  12).    whirlwind .  . . 
scatter  them— (Job,  27.  21;  30.  22).    17.  poor  and  needy— prima- 
rily the  exiles  in  Babylon,    water—; fig.,  refreshment,  prosperity 
after  their  affliction.    The  language  is  so  constructed  as  only  very 
partially  to  apply  to  the  local  and  temporary  event  of  the  restora- 
tion from  Babylon;  but  fully  to  be  realised  in  the  waters  of  life  and 
of  the  spirit,  under  the  gospel  (ch.  30. 25;  44. 3;  John,  7.  87-39;  4. 
14).    God  wrought  no  miracles  that  we  read  of,  in  any  wilderness, 
during  the  return  from  Babylon,     faileth — rather,  is  rigid  or 
parched.   [Horsley.]  18.  Alluding  to  the  waters  with  which  Israel 
was  miraculously  supplied  in  the  desert  after  having  come  out  of 
Egypt,     high  places    bare  of  trees,  barren,  and  unwatered  (Jere- 
miah, 4. 11 ;  14. 6).  High  places . . .  valleys  spiritually  express  that  in 
all  circumstances,  whether  elevated  or  depressed,  God's  people  will 
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have  refreshment  for  their  souls,  however  little  to  be  expected  it 
might  seem.  19.  (Ch.  82. 15;  55.  13).  shittah — rather,  the  acacia, 
or  Egyptian  thorn,  from  which  the  gum  Arabic  is  obtained. 
[Lowth.]  oil  tree — the  olive,  fir  tree— rather,  the  cypress:  grate- 
ful by  its  shade,  pine — Gesenius  translates,  "  the  holm."  box 
tree — not  the  shrub  used  for  bordering  flower-beds,  but  [Gese- 
nius] a  kind  of  cedar  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  its  cones, 
and  the  upward  direction  of  its  branches.  20  consider — lit.,  lay 
it  (to  heart);  turn  (their  attention)  to  it.  "They"  refers  to  all 
lands  (v.  1;  Psalm  64.  9;  40.  3).  The  effect  on  the  Gentiles  of 
God's  often  interposition  hereafter  in  behalf  of  Israel,  shall  be, 
they  shall  seek  Israel's  God  (ch.  2.  3;  Zechariah,  8.  21-23).  21.  A 
new  challenge  to  the  idolaters  (see  v.  1,  7)  to  say,  can  their  idols 
predict  future  events  as  Jehovah  can  (a.  22-25,  etc.)  ?  your  strong 
reasons — the  reasons  for  idol  worship  which  you  think  especially 
strong.  22.  what  shall  happen  -"  Let  them  bring  near  and  declare 
future  contingencies."  [Horsley.]  former  things  .  .  .the  latter 
end  of  them — show  what  former  predictions  the  idols  have  given, 
that  we  may  compare  the  event  ("  latter  end  ")  with  them;  or  give 
new  prophecies  ("  declare  things  to  come  ")  (ch.  42.  9).  [Maurer.] 
Barnes  explains  it  more  reconditely,  "  Let  them  foretell  the  entire 
series  of  events,  showing,  in  their  order,  the  things  which  shall 
first  occur,  as  well  as  those  which  shall  finally  happen;"  the  false 
prophets  tried  to  predict  isolated  events,  having  no  mutual  depend- 
ency; not  a  long  series  of  events  mutually  and  orderly  connected, 
and  stretching  far  into  futuritv.  They  did  not  even  try  to  do  this. 
None  but  God  can  do  it  (ch.  46.  10;  44.  7,  8).  4<  Or  .  .  .  things  to 
come  "  will,  in  this  view,  mean,  Let  them,  if  they  cannot  predict 
the  series,  even  predict  plainly  any  detached  events.  23.  do  good 
.  . .  evil — give  any  proof  at  all  of -your  power,  either  to  reward 
your  friends  or  punish  your  enemies  (Psalm  115.  2-8).  that  we 
may  be  dismayed  and  behold  it  together — Maurer  translates, 
44  That  we  (Jehovah  and  the  idols)  may  look  one  another  in  the 
face  (»'.*.,  encounter  one  another;  2  Kings,  14.  8,  11)  and  see  "  our 
respective  powers  by  a  trial.  Horsley  translates,  "  Then  the 
moment  we  behold  we  shall  be  dismayed."  We  thus,  and  in 
English  Version,  refers  to  Jehovah  and  His  worshippers.  24.  of 
nothing — {Note,  ch.  40.  17).  The  Hebrew  text  is  here  corrupt;  so 
English  Version  treats  it.  abomination — abstract  for  concrete: 
not  merely  abominable,  but  the  essence  of  whatever  is  so  (Deuter- 
onomy, 18.  12).  chooseth  you— as  an  object  of  worship.  25. 
raised  up — in  purpose:  not  fulfilled  till  150  years  afterwards. 
north— In  v.  2,  "  from  the  East  ;"  both  are  true:  see  the  note  there. 
call ...  my  name — acknowledge  me  as  God,  and  attribute  His  suc- 
cess to  me;  this  he  did  in  the  proclamation  (Ezra,  1.  2).  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  Cyrus  renounced  idolatry,  but  hearing 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  given  150  years  before,  so  fully  realized  in 
his  own  acts,  he  recognized  God  as  the  true  God,  but  retained  his 
idol  (so  Naaman,  2  Kings,  5. ;  cf.  2  Kings,  17.  33,  41 ;  Daniel,  3. 
28;  4.  1-8,  34-37).  princes — The  Babylonian  satraps  or  governors 
of  provinces,    mortar — mire  :    He  shall  tread  them  under  foot  as 

dirt  (eh.  10.  6).    26.  Who— of  the  idolatrous  soothsayers  ?    When 
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ihia  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled,  all  shall  see  that  God  foretold  as  to 
Cyrus,  which  none  of  the  soothsayers  have,  before  time — before 
the  event  occurred.  He  is  righteous — rather,  It  is  true;  it  was  a 
true  prophecy,  as  the  event  shows  "  He  is  righteous,"  in  English 
Version,  must  be  interpreted,  The  fulfillment  of  the  idol's  words 
proves  that  he  is  faithful,  showeth,  etc. — rather,  "  there  was  none 
(of  the  soothsayers)  that  showed  .  .  .  declared  ...  no  one  has 
heard  your  words"  foretelling  the  event.  27.  Rather,  "I  first 
will  give  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem  the  messenger  of  good  tidings, 
Behold,  behold  them!"  The  clause  "  Behold ...  them"  {the' 
wished  for  event  is  now  present)  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence  as  a  detached  exclamation,  by  an  elegant  transposition, 
the  language  being  framed  abruptly,  as  one  would  speak  in  put- 
ting vividly,  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  others,  some  joyous 
event  which  he  had  just  learned  [Ludovicus  db  Dieu]  (cf.  ch.  40. 
9).  None  of  the  idols  had  foretold  these  events.  Jehovah  was 
the  "  first  "  to  do  so  (see  v.  4).  28.  no  counsellor — no  one  of  the 
idolatrous  soothsayers  who  could  advertise  (Numbers,  24.  14) 
those  who  consulted  them  what  would  take  place  Cf.  "  counsel  of 
His  messenger  "  (ch.  44.  26).  when  I  asked — i.e.,  challenged  them,, 
in  this  chapter.    29.  confusion— emptiness.    [Barnes], 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Messiah  the  Antitype  op  Cyrus.  God's  descrip- 
tion of  His  character  {v.  1-4).  God  addresses  him  directly  (v.  5-7). 
Address  to  the  people  to  attend  to  the  subject  (v.  8,  9).  Call  to  all, 
and  especially  the  exile  Jews,  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  deliverance 
(v.  10-25).  1.  my  servant — The  law  of  prophetic  suggestion  leads 
Isaiah  from  Cyrus  to  the  far  greater  Deliverer,  behind  whom  the 
former  is  lost  sight  of.  The  express  quotation  in  Matthew,  12.  18- 
20,  and  the  description  can  apply  to  Messiah  alone  (Psalm  40.  6; 
with  which  cf.  Exodus,  21.  6;  John,  6.  38;  Philippians,  2.  7). 
Israel,  also,  in  its  highest  ideal,  is  called  the  "servant"  of  God 
(ch.  49.  3).  But  this  ideal  is  realized  only  in  the  antitypical  Israel 
its  representative-man  and  Head,  Messiah  (cf.  Matthew,  2.  15, 
with  Hosea,  11.  1).  "  Servant"  was  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Son  of  God  throughout  His  humiliation.  Elect — chosen  by  God 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  for  an  atonement  (1  Peter,  1. 
20;  Revelation,  13.  8).  Redemption  was  no  after-thought  to 
remedy  an  unforeseen  evil  (Romans,  16.  25,  26;  Ephenans,  3.  9, 11; 
2  Timothy,  1.  9,  10;  Titus,  1.  2,  3).  In  Matthew,  12.  18,  it  is  ren- 
dered "  my  beloved;"  the  only  beloved  /Son,  beloved  in  a  sense  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  Election  and  the  love  of  God  are  insepa- 
rately  joined,  my  soul — a  human  phrase  applied  to  God,  because 
of  the  intended  union  of  humanity  with  the  divinity :  I  myself. 
delighteth — is  well  pleased  with  and  accepts,  as  a  propitiation. 
God  could  have  "delighted"  in  no  created  being  as  a  mediator 
(cf.  v.  21;  ch.  63.  5;  Matthew,  3.  17).  Spirit  upon^ him— (ch.  11.  2-„ 
61.  1;  Luke,  4. 18;  John,  3.24).  Judgment — the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion founded  on  justice,  the  canon  of  the  divine  rule  and 
principle  of  judgment  called  "  the  law"  (ch.  2.  3;  cf.  v.  4;  51.  4; 
49.  6).  The  gospel  has  a  discriminating  judicial  effect;  saving 
to   penitents,    condemnatory    to   Satan,    the   enemy    (John,   12 
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■Bl;  16.  11),  and  the  wilfully  impenitent  (John,  9.  30);  Matthew, 
12.  18,  has,  "He  shall  show,"  for,  "He  shall  bring  forth,"  or 
11  cause  to  go  forth.1''  Christ  both  produced  and  announced  His 
"  judgment."  The  Hebrew  dwells  most  on  His  producing  it;  Mat- 
thew on  his  announcement  of  it:  the  two  are  joined  in  Him.  2. 
Matthew  marks  the  kind  of  "  cry  "  as  that  of  altercation,  by  quot- 
ing it,  "He  shall  not  strive"  (ch.  53.  7).  street— LXX.  translate, 
"  outside."  An  image  from  an  altercation  in  a  house,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  the  street  outside:  appropriate  of  Him  who  "  with- 
drew Himself  "  from  the  public  fame  created  by  His  miracles  to 
privacy  (Matthew,  12.  15;  v.  34  there,  shows  another  and  sterner 
aspect  of  His  character,  which  is  also  implied  in  the  term  "  judg 
ment ").  8.  bruised— "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  B.im  "(ch.  53. 
5,  10;  Genesis,  3.  15);  so  He  can  feel  for  the  bruised.  As  v.  2  de- 
scribed His  unturbulent  spirit  towards  His  violent  enemies  (Mat- 
thew, 12.  14-16),  and  his  utter  freedom  from  the  love  of  notoriety, 
€0  v.  3,  His  tenderness  in  cherishing  the  first  spark  of  grace  in  the 
penitent  (ch.  40.  11).  reed — fragile:  easily  "shaken  with  the 
wind  "  (Matthew,  11.  7).  Those  who  are  at  best  feeble,  and  who 
besides  are  oppressed  by  calamity  or  by  the  sense  of  sin.  break 
entirely  crush  or  condemn.  Cf.  "bind  up  the  broken-hearted" 
(ch.  50.  4;  61.  1;  Matthew,  11.  28).  flax— put  for  the  lamp-wick, 
formed  of  flax.  The  believer  is  the  lamp  (so  the  Greek,  Matthew, 
5.  15;  John,  5.  35);  his  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  wick.  "  Smoking  "  means  dimly -burning,  smouldering,  the 
flame  not  quite  extinct.  This  expresses  the  positive  side  of  the 
penitent's  religion  :  as  "bruised  reed"  the  negative.  Broken- 
hearted in  himself,  but  not  without  some  spark  of  flame:  lit.,  from 
above.  Christ  will  supply  such  a  one  with  grace  as  with  oil.  Also, 
the  light  of  nature  smouldering  in  the  Gentiles  amidst  the  hurtful 
fumes  of  error.  He  not  only  did  not  quench,  but  cleared  away 
the  mists  and  superadded  the  light  of  revelation.  See  Jerome  ad 
Alg.  Qu.  2.  truth— Matthew,  12.  20,  quotes  it,  "  send  forth  judg- 
ment unto  victory."  Matthew,  under  the  Spirit,  gives  the  virtual 
sense,  but  varies  the  word,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  fresh  aspect  of 
the  same  thing.  Truth  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  victory  over 
all  opposing  forces.  Truth  is  the  victory  of  Him  who  is  "  the 
truth  "  (John,  14.  6).  The  gospel  judicial  sifting  ("  judgment ")  of 
believers  and  unbelievers,  begun  already  in  part  (John,  8.  18,  19 ; 
9.  89),  will  be  consummated  victoriously  in  truth  only  at  His  second 
coming;  t.  13,  14,  here,  and  Matthew,  12.  32,  36,  41,  42,  show 
that  there  is  reference  to  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  gospel  especially 
finally;  besides  the  mild  triumph  of  Jesus  coming  in  mercy  to  the 
penitent  now  (v.  2),  there  shall  be  fnally  the  judgment  on  Ilia 
enemies,  when  the  "  truth  "  shall  be  perfectly  developed.  Cf.  ch. 
61.  1-3,  where  the  two  comings  are  similarly  joined  (Psalm  2.  4  G, 
8;  Revelation,  15.  2,  4;  19. 11-16).  On  "judgment,"  see  Note,  v. 
1.  4.  fail — faint:  man  in  religion  may  become  as  the  almost  ex- 
piring flax-wick  (v.  3),  but  not  so  He  in  His  purposes  of  grace, 
discouraged— Jtf.,  broken,  i.e.,  checked  in  zeal  by  discouragement! 
(cf.  ch.  49.  4,  5).  Rosenmuller  not  so  well  translates,  "  He  shall 
not  be  too  slow  on  the  one  hand, nor  run  too  hastily  on  the  other." 
judgment— His  true  religion  thp  canon  of  his   judgments  and 
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righteous  reign.  Isles  .  .  .  wait,  etc.  The  distant  lands  beyomS 
the  sea  shall  put  their  trust  in  His  gospel  way  of  salvation.  Mat- 
thew, 12.  21,  virtually  gives  the  sense,  with  the  inspired  addition 
of  another  aspect  of  the  same  thiDg,  "  In  His  name  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust "  (as  "  wait  for  "  here  means,  cb.  30.  18).  "  His  law  " 
is  not  something  distinct  from  himself,  but  is  indeed  Himself,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  character  (*'  name")  in  Christ,  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  law  (ch.  42.  21;  Jeremiah,  23.  6;  Romans,  10. 
4).  **  Isles  "  here,  and  v.  12,  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lations of  which  the  Church  was  primarily  formed  were  Gentiles 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  5.  Previously 
God  had  spoken  of  Messiah;  now  {v.  5  7)  He  speaks  to  Him.  To 
show  to  all  that  He  is  able  to  sustain  the  Messiah  in  His  appointed 
work,  and  that  all  might  accept  Messiah  as  commissioned  by  such 
a  mighty  God,  He  commences  by  announcing  Himself  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  spread  .  .  .  earth 
—(Psalm  136.  6).    6.  in  righteousness— rather,  "for  a  righteous 

Eurpose."  [Lowtii.]  (See  v.  21).  God  "  set  forth  "  His  Son  "  to 
e  a  propitiation  (so  as),  to  declare  His  (God's)  righteousness,  that 
God  might  be  just,  and  (yet)  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth 
in  Jesus"  (Romans,  8.  25,  26;  cf.  Note,  ch.  41.  2;  45. 13;  50.  8,  9). 
hold  .  .  .  hand— cf.  as  to  Israel,  the  type  of  Messiah,  Hosea,  11.  8). 
covenant — the  medium  of  the  covenant,  originally  made  between 
God  and  Abraham  (cb.  49.  8).  M  The  mediator  of  a  better  cove- 
nant" (Hebrews,  8.  C)  than  the  law  (see  ch.  49.  8;  Jeremiah,  31. 
38;  50.  5),  So  the  abstract  " peace,"  for  peacemaker  (Micah,  5.  5; 
Ephesians,  2. 14).  the  people— Israel;  as  ch.  40.  8,  compared  with 
«.  6,  proves  (Luke,  2.  32).  7.  blind— spiritually  (v.  16,  18,  19;  ch. 
35.  5;  John,  9.  39).  prison— (ch.  61.  1,  2).  darkness— opposed  to 
"light "  {v.  6;  Ephesians,  5.  8;  1  Peter,  2.  9).  8.  God  turns  fron? 
addressing  Messiah  to  the  people.  Lord — Jehovah:  God's  distin- 
guishing and  incommunicable  name,  indicating  essential  being  and 
immutable  faithfulness  (cf.  Exodus,  6.  3;  Psalm  88.  18;  96.  5; 
Hosea,  12.  5).  my — that  is  due  to  me,  and  to  me  alone.  9.  former 
things — former  predictions  of  God,  which  were  now  fulfilled,  are 
here  adduced  in  proof  that  they  ought  to  trust  in  Him  alone  as 
God,  viz.,  the  predictions  as  to  Israel's  restoration  from  Babylon. 
new — viz.,  predictions  as  to  Messiah,  who  is  to  bring  all  nations  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  {v.  1,  4,  6).  spring  forth— the  same  image 
from  plants  just  beginning  to  germinate  occurs,  ch.  43.  19;  58.  8. 
Before  there  is  the  slightest  indications  to  enable  a  sagacious  ob- 
server to  infer  the  coining  event,  God  foretells  it.  10.  new  song — 
such  as  has  never  before  been  sung,  called  for  by  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  grace,  to  express  which  no  hymn  for  former  mer- 
cies would  be  appropriate.  The  new  song  shall  be  sung  when  the 
Lord  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and  "all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it"  (ch.  2.  2;  26.  1;  Revelation,  5.  9;  14.  3).  ye  that  go  down  to 
the  sea — whose  conversion  will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  gos- 
pel to  distant  lands,  all  .  .  .  therein — all  the  living  creatures  that 
fill  the  sea  (Psalm  96.  11).  [Matjrer.]  Or,  all  sailors  and  voya- 
gers. [Gesenius  ]  But  these  were  already  mentioned  in  the  previous 
clause;  there  he  called  on  all  who  go  upon  the  sea;  in  this  clause 
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all  animals  in  the  sea  bo  in  v.  11,  he  calls  on  the  inanimate  wilder- 
ness to  lift  up  its  Toice.  External  nature  shall  be  so  renovated 
as  to  be  in  unison  with  the  moral  renovation.  11.  cities  —  in  a 
region  not  wholly  waste,  but  mainly  so,  with  an  oasis  here  and 
there.  Kedar — in  Arabia  Deserts  (ch.  21.  16;  Genesis,  25.  181 
The  Kadarenians  led  a  nomadic  wandering  life.  So  Kedar  is 
here  put  in  general  for  that  class  of  men.  rock  —  Seta,  i.e. ,  Petra, 
the  metropolis  of  Idumea  and  the  Nabathoean  Ishmaelites.  Or,  it 
may  refer  in  general  to  those  in  Arabia  Petrea,  who  had  their 
dwellings  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  mountains — w'i.,  of  Paran, 
South  of  Sinai,  in  Arabia  Petrea.  [Vitringa.]  12.  glory  .  .  . 
islands — (ch.  24.  15).  13  16.  Jehovah  will  no  longer  restrain  His 
wrath  :  He  will  go  forth  as  a  mighty  warrior  (Exodus,  15.  8)  to 
destroy  His  people's  and  His  enemies,  and  to  deliver  Israel  (cf. 
Psalm  45.  3).  stir  up  jealousy — rouse  his  indignation,  roar- 
image  from  the  battle  cry  of  a  warrior.  14.  long  time — viz.,  dur- 
ing the  desolation  of  Israel  (ch.  32.  14).  holden  my  peace— (ch. 
Psalm  50.  21  ;  Habakuk,  1.  2).  cry  like  a  woman,  etc.— Like  a 
woman  in  parturition,  who,  after  having  restrained  her  breathing 
for  a  time,  at  last  overcomes  the  labor  pain,  lets  out  her  voice  with 
a  panting  sigh  ;  so  Jehovah  will  give  full  vent  to  his  long  pent- 
up  wrath.  Translate  instead  of  4 '  destroy  .  .  .  devour  ; "  /  will 
at  once  breathe  hard  and  pant,  viz. ,  giving  loose  to  my  wrath.  15. 
I  will  destroy  all  my  foes,  mountains  —  in  Palestine  usually 
planted  with  vines  and  olives  in  terraces,  up  to  their  tops,  islands 
— rather,  dry  lands.  God  will  destroy  His  foes,  the  heathen,  and 
their  idols,  and  "dry  tip11  the  fountains  of  their  oracles,  their  doc- 
trines and  institutions,  the  symbol  of  which  is  water,  and  their 
schools  which  promoted  idolatry.  [Vitringa.]  10.  blind — God's 
people,  Israel,  in  captivity,  needing  a  guide.  In  the  ulterior 
sense,  the  New  Testament  Church,  which  was  about  to  be  led 
and  enlightened  by  the  Son  of  God  as  its  leader  and  shepherd  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Koman  Empire,  until  it  should  reach  a  city 
of  habitation.  "A  way  .  .  .  they  knew  not,"  refers  to  the 
various  means  employed  by  providence  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  in  the  world,  sucn  as  would  never  have  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  mere  man.  "  Blind  "  they  are  called,  as  not  having 
heretofore  seen  God's  ways  in  ordering  His  Church.  "Make 
darkness  light,"  etc.,  implies  that  the  glorious  issue  would  only 
be  known  by  the  event  itself.    [Vitkinga.]    The  same  holds 

food  of  the  individual  believer  (ch.  80.  21  ;  Psalm  107.  7  ;  cf. 
[osea  2.  6, 14 ;  Ephesians,  5.  8  ;  Hebrews,  13.  5).  17.  turned 
back  .  .  .  ashamed — disappointed  in  their  trust ;  the  same  phrase 
occurs  Psalm  35.  4.  18.  deaf— r«.,  to  the  voice  of  God.  blind  — 
to  your  duty  and  interest.;  wilfully  so  (v.  20).  In  this  they  differ 
from  ■•  the  blind "  (t  16).  The  Jews  are  referred  to.  lie  had 
said,  God  would  destroy  the  heathen  idolatry  ;  here  he  rernem- 
btrs,  that  even  Israel,  nis  •'  servant "  (v.  19),  from  whom  better 
tkings  might  have  been  expected,  is  tainted  with  this  sin.  19. 
my  servant — vk.,  Israel.  Who  of  the  heathen  is  so  blind  f  Con- 
sidering Israel's  high  privileges,  the  heathen's  blindness  wap  &# 
nothing,  compared  with  that  of  Israelite  idolaters,     my  messr  »3«? 
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.  .  .  sent — Israel  was  designed  by  God,  to  be  the  herald  of  Hi* 
truth  to  other  nations,    perfect — furnished  v>  ith  institutions,  civil 
and  religious,  suited  to  their  perfect  well-being.    Cf.  the  title,  "Jes- 
hurun,"  the  perfect  one,  applied  to  Israel  (cf.  ch.  44.  2),  as  the- 
type  of  Messiah.    [Vitringa.]    Or  translate,  the  friend  of  God, 
which  Israel  was  by  virtue  of  descent  from  Abraham,  who  was 
so  called  (ch.  41.  8).    [Gesenitjs.]    The  language,  "  my  servant  '* 
(cf.  v.  1),  "  messenger,*  (Malachi,  3.  1),  "  perfect"  (Romans,  10.  4  ;. 
Hebrews,  2.  10  ;  1  Peter,  2.  22),  can,  in  the  full  antitypical  sense, 
only  apply  to  Christ.    So  «.  21  plainly  refers  to  Him.    *'  Blind  '* 
and  -'  deaf"  in  His  case  refer  to  His  endurance  of  suffering  and 
reproach,  as  though  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  (Psalm  38.  13, 14). 
Thus  there  is  a  transition  by  contrast  from  the  moral  blindness  of 
Israel  (v.  18)  to  the  patient  blindness  and  deafness  of  Messiah. 
[Horsley.]     20.    observest  —  thou   dost   not   keep   them.    The- 
•'  many  things  "  are  the  many  proofs  which  all  along,  from  the- 
first,  God  had  given  Israel  of  His  goodness  and  His  power  (Deu- 
teronomy,  4.  32  38  ;    29.  2-4  ;    Psalm  78.    105).    he— transition* 
from  the  second  to  the  third  person.     "Opening  .  .  .  ears,"  i.  *.,. 
though  he  (Israel)  hath  his  ears  open  {Note,  ch.  6.  10).    This  lan- 
guage, too  {Note,  v.  19),  applies  to  Messiah  as  Jehovah's  servant 
(ch.  50.  5  ;  Psalm  40.  6).    21.  his  righteousness — not  his  ppople's, 
but  His  own  ;  v.  24  shows  that  they  had  no  righteousness  (ch.  45. 
24  ;    59.  16).     God  is  well-pleased  with  His  Son  ("in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth,n  «.  1)  "who  fulfils  all  righteousness"  (Matthew,  3. 
15)  for  them,  and  with  them  for  His  sake  (cf.  «.  6 ;  Psalm  71.  16, 
19  ;  Matthew,  5.  17  ;  Romans,  10.  8,  4  ;  Philippians,  3.  9).    Per- 
haps in  God's  M  righteousness  "  here  is  included  His  faithfulness- 
to  His  promises,  given  to  Israel's  forefathers  [Rosenmuller]  : 
because  of  this  He  is  well  pleased  with  Israel,  even  though  dis- 
pleased with  their  sin,  which  He  here  reproves  ;  but  that  promise 
could  only  be  based  on  the  righteousness  of  Messiah,  the  promised 
seed,  which  is  Oodys  righteousness.    22.  holes — caught  by  their 
foes  in  the  caverns  where  they  had  sought  refuge.     [Barnes.]  Or, 
bound  in  subterranean  dungeons.     [Maurer.]    prison  houses — 
either  literal  prisons,  or  their  own  houses,  whence  they  dare  not  go 
forth  for  fear  of  the  enemy.     The  connection  is,  Notwithstanding; 
God's  favour  to  his  people  for  His  righteousness'  sake  (v.  21),  they 
have  fallen  into  misery  (the  Babylonish  and  Romish  captivities, 
and  their  present  dispersion),  owing  to  their  disregard  of  the 
divine  law  :  spiritual  imprisonment  is  included  (v.  7).     none  saith 
Restore — There  is  no  deliverer  (ch.  63.  5).    23.  A  call  that  they 
should  be  warned  by  the  past  judgments  of  God  to  obey  Him  for 
the  time  to  come.    24    who — Their  calamity  was  not  the  work  of 
chance,  but  God's  immediate  act  for  their  sins.    Jacob  . . .  Israel 
.  .  .  we — change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person  :  Isaiah  first 
speaking  to  them  as  a  prophet,  distinct  from  them  :  then  identify- 
ing himself  with  them,   and  acknowledging  his  share  in    the 
nation's  sins  (cf.  Joshua,  5.  1).    25.  him— Israel  (f.  24).  strength 
of  battle — violence  of  war.     it — the  battle,  or  war  (cf.  ch.  10.  16). 
knew  not — knew  not  the  lesson  of  repentance  which  the  jud& 
meat  was  intended  to  teach  (ch.  5.  13  ;  9. 13  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  3). 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 
Ver.  f-28.  A  Succession  of  Arguments  wherein  Israel  mat 

-RE  ASSURED  THAT,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THEIR  PERVERSITY  TO- 
WARDS God  (ch.  42.  25),  He  will  Deliver  and  Restore  them. 
1.  but  now — Notwithstanding  God's  past  judgments  for  Israel's 
sins,  created— not  only  in  the  general  sense,  but  specially  created 
as  a  peculiar  people  unto  Himself  (v.  7,  15,  21;  ch.  44.  2,  21,  24). 
So  believers,  "created  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Ephesians,  2.  10),  "a 
peculiar  people  "  (1  Peter,  2.  9).  redeemed— a  second  argument 
why  they  should  trust  Him  besides  creation.  The  Hebrew  means 
to  ransom  by  a  price  paid  in  lieu  of  Vie  captives  (cf.  v.  8).  Babylon 
was  to  be  the  ransom  in  this  case,  i.e.,  was  to  be  destroyed,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  delivered;  so  Christ  became  a  curse, 
doomed  to  death,  that  we  might  be  redeemed,  called  ...  by  name 
— not  merely  ■'  called  "in  general,  as  in  ch.  22.  6;  48.  12;  51.  2, 
but  designated  as  His  own  peculiar  people  (cf.  ch.  45.  8, 4;  Exodus, 
82.1;  33  12;  John,  10.  3).  2.  rivers  .  .  .  not  overflow  thee— so  in 
parsing  Jordan,  though  at  its  "  overflow"  when  its  "swellings** 
were  especially  dangerous  (Joshua,  3. 15;  Jeremiah,  12.  5).  wafers 
...  fire — a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  extremest  perils  (Psalm  66. 
12;  also  Psalm  138.  7).  Lit.,  fulfilled  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14); 
and  in  the  case  of  the  three  youths  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  for 
conscience's  sake  (Daniel,  8.  25,  27).  8.  Egypt  for  thy  ransom- 
either  Egypt  or  Israel  must  perish;  God  chose  that  Egypt,  though 
so  much  more  mighty,  should  be  destroyed,  in  order  that  His 
people  might  be  delivered;  thus  Egypt  stood,  instead  of  Israel,  as 
a  kind  of  "ransom."  The  Hebrew,  kopher,  means  probably  that 
with  which  anything  is  overlaid,  as  the  pitch  with  which  the  ark  was 
overlaid :  hence  that  which  covers  over  sins,  an  atonement.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  subdued  Egypt,  Ethiopia  (Hebrew,  Cush),  and  Saba 
(descended  from  Cush,  Genesis,  10.  7,  probably  Meroe  of  Ethiopia, 
a  great  Island  formed  by  the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile,  conquered 
by  Cambyses,  successor  of  Cyrus).  Cyrus  received  these  from 
God  with  the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  dominions,  in  consideration  of 
his  being  about  to  deliver  Israel.  However  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  three  years'  war  in  which  Sargon  overcame  these  countries, 
and  so  had  his  attention  diverted  from*  Israel  (see  Notes,  ch.  20). 
[Vitringa.]  But  the  reference  is  probably  more  general,  viz. ,  to 
att  the  instances  in  which  Jehovah  sacrificed  mighty  heathen  nations, 
when  the  safety  of  Israel  required  it.  4.  Since — All  along  from 
the  beginning :  for  there  was  never  a  time  when  Israel  was  not 
Jehovah's  people.  The  apodosis  should  be  at  "  I  will  give." 
44  Since  ever  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight,  honourable,  and  that 
I  loved  thee,  I  will  give,"  etc.  [Maurer.]  Gesenius,  as  English 
Version,  takes  Since  to  mean,  Inasmuch  as.  If  the  apodosis  be  as 
in  English  Version,  **  Since  thou  wast  precious"  will  refer  to  the 
time  when  God  called  His  people  out  of  Egypt,  manifesting  thea 
first  the  love  which  he  had  from  everlasting  towards  them  (Jere- 
aniah,  81.  8;  Hosea,  11.  1);  "honourable,"  and  "loved,"  refer  to 
tmtward  m&rka  of  honour  and  love  from  God.  mes  . .  .  people — 
•MKer  nations  for  thee  (so  ».  8).    thy  life — thy  person.    S.  (Deuat*^ 
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onomy,  80.  3).  seed— descendants  scattered  in  all  lands.  Vitringa 
understands  it  of  the  spiritual  "seed"  of  the  Church  produced 
by  mystical  regeneration:  for  the  expression  is  "bring,"  not 
M  bring  back."  This  sense  is  perhaps  included,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  literal  Israel's  restoration  (Jeremiah,  30.  10, 11; 
Amos,  9.  9;  Zechariah,  2.  6-13).  6.  Give  up—  viz.y  my  people, 
sons.  . .  daughters— the  feminine  joined  to  the  masculine  expresses 
the  complete  totality  of  any  thing  (Zechariah,  9.  17).  7.  called  by 
my  name — belong  to  Israel,  whose  people,  as  sons  of  God,  bear 
the  name  of  their  Father  (ch.  44.  5;  48.  1).  for  my  glory— (v.  21; 
ch.  29.  23).  8.  Solemn  challenge  given  by  God  to  the  nations  to 
argue  with  Him  the  question  of  His  superiority  to  their  idols,  and 
His  power  to  deliver  Israel  (ch.  41.  1).  blind  people — the  Gentiles, 
who  also,  like  Israel  (ch.  42.  19),  are  blind  (spiritually),  though 
having  eyes,  i.e.,  natural  faculties  whereby  they  might  know  God 
(Komans,  1.  20,  21).  [Lowtii]  Or  else,  the  Jews.  [Vitringa.] 
9.  who  .  .  .  can  declare  this — who  among  the  idolatrous  sooth- 
sayers hath  predicted  this,  i.e.,  as  to  Cyrus  being  the  Deliverer  of 
Israel  ?  former — predictions,  as  in  ch.  42.  9.  [Maurer.]  Or, 
things  that  shall  first  come  to  pass  {Note,  ch.  41.  21,  22).  [Barnes.  1 
let  them  bring  forth  their  witness— as  I  do  mine  (v.  10).  Justified 
—declared  veracious  in  their  pretended  prophecies,  or — rather, 
and:  let  men  hear  their  prediction  and  say  from  the  event,  It  is 
verified  (Note,  ch.  41.  26).  10.  Ye — The  jews,  to  whom  I  have 
given  predictions,  verified  by  the  event;  and  in  delivering  whom 
I  have  so  often  manifested  my  power  (see  «.  3,  4;  ch.  44.  8).  and 
my  servant— i.e.,  the  whole  Jewish  people  (ch.  41.  8).  believe — 
trust  in.  formed — before  I  existed  none  of  the  false  gods  was 
formed.  M  Formed  "  applies  to  the  idols,  not  to  God.  Revelation, 
1.  11,  uses  the  same  language  to  prove  the  Godhead  of  Jesu$t 
as  Isaiah  here,  to  prove  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah.  11.  Lord — 
Jehovah,  saviour — temporally,  from  Babylon:  eternally,  from 
sin  and  hell  (Hosea,.13.  4;  Acts,  4.  12).  The  same  titles  as 
are  applied  to  God  are  applied  to  Jesus.  12.  declared — pre- 
dicted the  future  (ch.  41.  22,  23).  saved— the  nation,  in  past 
times  of  danger,  showed — viz.,  that  I  was  God.  when  ...  no 
strange  god,  etc. — to  whom  the  predictions  uttered  by  me  could  be 
assigned.  "Strange"  means  foreign,  introduced  from  abroad. 
18.  before — lit.,  from  the  time  of  the  first  existence  of  day.  let — 
Old  English  for  hinder  (ch.  14.  27).  Rather,  translate,  "undo  it." 
[Hoksley.J  14.  sent — viz.,  the  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  10.  5,  6; 
13.  3).  brought  down — made  to  go  down  to  the  sea  (ch.  42.  10),  in 
order  to  escape  the  impending  destruction  of  Babylon,  nobles — 
rather  fugitives:  viz.,  the  foreigners  who  sojourned  in  populous 
Babylon  (ch.  13.  14),  distinct  from  the  Chaldeans.  [Maurer.] 
whose  cry  is  in  the  ships — exulting  in  their  «A»pwith  the  joyous 
sailors — cry,  boastingly;  their  joy  heretofore  in  their  ships  con- 
trasts sadly  with  their  present  panic  in  fleeing  to  them  (ch.  22.  2; 
Zephaniah,  2.  15).  Babylon  was  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
Joined  to  the  Tigris  by  a  canal,  and  flowed  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
Thui  it  w&s  famed  for  ships  and  commerce,  until  the  Persian  moi- 
arch*,  to  prevent  revolt  or  invasion,  obstructed  narig&tioa  by  d&x&s 
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across  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  15.  Creator  of  Israel— (t>.  H 
your — proved  to  be  specially  yours  by  delivering  you.  16,  17. 
Allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  sea,  the  standing  illustration  of  God's  unchanging  char- 
acter towards  His  people  (Exodus,  14).  the  power — the  might  of 
the  enemies'  host,  ever  mighty  warrior,  they  shall  lie  down  to- 
gether—as Pharaoh's  army  sank  down  "together"  in  a  watery  grave. 
18.  So  wonderful  shall  be  God's  future  interpositions  in  your  be- 
half, that  all  past  ones  shall  be  forgotten  in  comparison.  Plainly 
the  future  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  event  ultimately  meant.  Thus 
the  "  former  things  "  are  such  events  as  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  return  from  Babylon.  "Things  of  old"  are 
events  still  more  ancient,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  at  the 
Red  sea,  and  entry  into  Canaan,  [Vitringa.]  19.  new— unprece- 
dented in  its  wonderful  character  (ch.  42.  9).  spring  forth — as  a 
germinating  herb;  a  beautiful  image  of  the  silent  but  certain 
gradual  growth  of  events  in  God's  providence  (Mark,  4.  26-2b). 
way  in  .  .  .  wilderness — just  as  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  between 
the  Red  sea  and  Canaan,  was  guided  and  supplied  with  water  by 
Jehovah;  the  "  new  "  deliverance  shall  be  attended  with  manifes- 
tations of  God's  power  and  love,  eclipsing  the  old  (cf.  ch.  41.  17- 
19).  "  I  will  open  a  way,  not  merely  in  the  Red  sea,  but  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  whole  world;  and  not  merely  one  river  shall  gush 
out  of  the  rock,  but  many,  which  shall  refresh,  not  the  bodies  as 
formerly,  but  the  souls  of  the  thirsty,  so  that  the  prophecy  shall 
be  fulfilled:  *  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation.'  "  [Jekome.]  "A  way"  often  stands  for  the  true  relig* 
ion  (Acts,  9.  2;  18.  26).  "Rivers"  express  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (John,  7.  37-39).  Israel's  literal  restoration  hereafter 
is  included,  as  appears  by  comparing  ch.  11.  15,  10.  20.  beast — 
image  of  idolaters,  defiled  with  blood  and  pollutions,  dwelling  like 
dragons,  etc.,  in  the  wastes  of  Gentile  ignorance:  oxen  they  shall 
be  converted.  Or  else,  lit.,  such  copious  floods  of  water  shall  be 
given  by  God  in  the  desert,  that  the  very  beasts  shall  (in  poetic  lan- 
guage) praise  the  Lord  (Psalm  148.  10).  [Jerome.]  dragons — ser- 
pents ;  or  else,  jackals  {Note,  ch.  13.  22).  owls — rather,  ostrichea. 
21.  This  people— viz.,  The  same  as  "my  people,  my  chosen"  (see 
«.  1,  7;  Psalm  102.  18).  my  praise — on  account  of  the  many  and 
great  benefits  conferred  on  them,  especially  their  restoration.  22. 
But-— Israel,  however,  is  not  to  think  that  these  divine  favours  aie 
due  to  their  own  piety  towards  God.  So  the  believer  (Titus,  3.  5). 
but— rather,  for.  weary  of  me— (Amos,  8.  5,  6;  Malachi,  1.  13), 
though  "/have  not  wearied  thee"  (v.  23),  yet  "thou  hast  beon 
weary  of  me."  23.  small  cattle— rather,  the  iamb,  or  kid,  required 
by  the  law  to  be  daily  offered  to  God  (Exodus,  29.  38;  Numbers, 
28.  3).  sacrifices— offered  any  way;  whereas  the  Hebrew  for  hol- 
ocaust, or  "  burnt  offering,"  denotes  that  which  ascends  as  an  of- 
fering consumed  by  fire.  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve— i.e.,  to 
render  the  service  of  a  slave  (Matthew,  11.  30;  Romans,  8.  15; 
1  John,  4.  18;  5.  8.)  offering— bloodless  (Leviticus,  2.  1,  2). 
wearied — antithetical  to  e.  22,  "  Thou  Las  been  weary  of  me." 
Though  God  in  ike  law  required  iuch  offerings,  yet  nut  *o  %t  \o 
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**  Weary  "  the  worshippers,  or  to  exact  them  in  cases  where,  as  in 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  were  physically  unable  to  render 
them;  God  did  not  require  them,  save  in  subordination  to  the 
higher  moral  duties  (Psalm  50.  8-14;  51.  16,  17;  Micah,  6.  3,  6-8). 
24.  bought— for  "sweet  cane"(aromatic  calamus)  was  not  indigenous 
in  Palestine,  but  had  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries  (Jere- 
miah. 6.  20).  It  was  used  among  the  Hebrews  to  make  the  sacred 
ointment.  (Exodus,  30.  23).  It  is  often  ordered  as  a  mark  of  hos- 
pitality, filled — satiated  (Jeremiah,  31.  14).  God  designs  to  use 
human  language  to  adapt  Himself  to  human  modes  of  thought, 
made  me  to  serve — though  "I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve"  (•.  23). 
Our  sin  made  the  Son  of  God  to  become  "a  servant."  He  served  to 
save  us  from  servile  bondage  (Philippians,  2.  7;  Hebrews,  2. 14. 151. 
wearied  me— Though  I  have  "  not  wearied  thee  "  («.  23;  see  ch.  1. 
14).  25.  (Ch.  44.  22).  I,  even  I— The  God  against  whom  your  sin 
is  committed,  and  who  alone  can  and  will  pardon,  for  mine  own 
sake — (ch.  48.  9,  11).  How  abominable  a  thing  sin  is,  since  it  is 
against  such  a  God  of  grace.  u  Blotteth  out "  is  an  image  from  an 
account-book,  in  which,  when  a  debt  is  paid,  the  charge  is  can- 
celled or  blotted  out.  not  remember  . .  .  sins — (Jeremiah,  31.  84). 
When  God  forgives  He  forgets,  i.e.,  treats  the  sinner  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  his  sins.  26.  Put  me  in  remembrance— Remind  me  of 
every  plea  which  thou  hast  to  urge  before  me  in  thy  defence.  Im- 
age from  a  trial  (ch.  1.  18;  41.  1).  Our  strongest  plea  is  to  remind 
God  of  His  own  promises.  So  Jacob  did  at  Mahanaim  and 
Peniel  (Genesis,  32.  9, 12).  God,  then,  instead  of  "pleading  against 
us  with  His  great  power,"  "  will  put  his  strength  "  in  us  (Job,  23. 
6);  we  thus  become  4  *  the  Lord's  remembrancers  n  (ch.  62.  6,  Mar- 
pin).  "Declare  God's  righteousness"  vindicated  in  Jesus  Christ 
"  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  "  (Romans,  8.  26;  cf.  ch.  30.,  and 
Psalm  143.  2).  27.  first  father — collectively  for  "most  ancient  an- 
cestors," as  the  parallelism  ("teachers")  proves.  [Maurer.]  Or,  the 
tJdef  religious  ministers  or  priests.  [Gebenius].  Adam,  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  nations,  can  hardly  be  meant  here,  as  it  would 
have  been  irrelevant  to  mention  Am  sin  in  an  address  to  the  Jews 
specially.  Abraham  is  equally  out  of  place  here,  as  he  is  every- 
where cited  as  an  example  of  faithfulpess,  not  sin.  However,  tak- 
ing the  passage  in  its  ultimate  application  to  the  Church  at  large, 
Adam  may  be  meant,  teachers — lit.,  interpreters  between  God 
and  man,  the  priests,  (Job,  33,  23;  Malachi,  2.  7).  28.  profane  the 
princes— (Psalm  89.  39 ;  Lamentations, 2.  2, 6,  7).  I  have  esteemed, 
or  treated  them  as  persons  not  sacred.  I  have  left  them  to  suffer 
the  same  treatment  as  the  common  people,  stripped  of  their  holy 
office  and  in  captivity,  princes  of  the  sanctuary — "  governors  of " 
it  (1  Chronicles,  24.  5);  directing  its  holy  services:  priests,  curw 
— Hebrew,  Cherim,  a  solemn  anathema,  or  excommunication,  re- 
proaches—(Psalm  123.  3,  4). 

CHAPTER  XLIY. 

Ver.  1-28.    Continuation  of  the  Previous  C*Arr*i  (t.  1  %> 

L  Yet — Though  thou  hast  sinned,  fti  heai  God'ft  gracious  promi«-» 
•w  u>  thy  deliverance,    chosen— (ch.  41.  8).    1  (Ch.  43.  1,  n  fona«d 
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.  .  from  .  .  .  womb— (So  v.  24  ;  ch.  49.  1,  5).  The  sense  is  simi- 
lar to  that  in  ch.  1.  2,  "  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children." 
Jesurun — A  diminutive  term  of  endearment  applied  to  Israel. 
The  full  title  of  affection  was  Israelun :  contracted,  it  became 
Jeshurun,  with  an  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  root,  jashar,  "  upright," 
44  perfect"  (see  Note  on  "  He  that  is  perfect,"  ch.  42.  19)  [Gkse- 
nius]  (Deuteronomy,  32.  15).  3.  (Ch.  41.  18).  him  . .  .  thirsty — 
rather,  the  land  (ch.  35.  6,  7),  fig.  for  man  thirsting  after  right- 
eousness (Matthew,  5.  G).  floods — the  abundant  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  stronger  than  "  water."  spirit— including  all  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  gifts  as  the  parallel,  u  blessing,"  proves  (ch.  11. 
2  ;  32.  15).  seed— {ch.  59.  21).  4.  they— thy  "  seed"  and  <4  off- 
spring" (v.  3).  as  among-— needlessly  inserted  in  English  Version. 
Rather,  <4  Thy  seed  shall  spring  up  a*  willows  among  the  grass  be- 
side canals  of  water."  [Horsley].  Or,  "They  shall  spring  up 
among  the  grass,  (i.e.,,  luxuriantly;  for  what  grows  in  the  midst  of 
grass  grows  luxuriantly)  as  willows  by  the  water  courses  "  which 
makes  the  parallel  clauses  better  balanced.  [Maurer.]  5.  The  third 
clause  answers  in  parallelism  to  the  first,  the  fourth  to  the  second. 
I  am  the  Lord's— Jeremiah,  50.  5  ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  19,  20  ;  2  Cor- 
inthians, 8.  5).  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob— The  Gentiles 
(as  the  result  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Israel,  the 
Lord's  "  seed,"  first)  shall  join  themselves  to  the  children  of  Jacob, 
in  order  to  worship  their  God  (cf.  ch.  43.  7  ;  Psalm  49.  11).  Or, 
calls,  i.  e.y  invokes  and  celebrates  the  name  of  Jacob,  attaches  him- 
self to  his  nation  and  religion  [Maurer]  (Psalm 24.  6),  subscribe 
.  .  .  hand  unto  . .  .  Lord— in  solemn  and  public  covenant,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  God's  service  (cf.  Nehemiah,  9.  38),  before  44  wit- 
nesses" (Hebrews,  12.  1.),  after  the  manner  of  a  civil  contract 
(Jeremiah  32.   10,  12,  44).    So  the  Christian  in  the  sacraments. 

i Barnes.]  Lit,  44  shall  fill  his  hand  with  letters  (Exodus,  32. 15  ; 
Czekiel,  2.  10)  in  honour  of  Jehovah  ;"  or  4t  shall  write  upon  hit 
hand,  I  am  Jehovah's  "  (cf.  ch.  49.  16  ;  Revelation,  13.  16) ;  allud- 
ing to  the  puncture  with  ink  on  the  hand,  whereby  a  soldier 
marked  himself  as  bound  to  his  commander ;  and  whereby  the 
Christians  used  to  mark  themselves  with  the  name  of  Christ. 
[Lowth,]  The  former  view  is  simpler,  surname  himself  .  .  . 
Israel—  Maurer  and  Gesenius  interpret  this  as  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tions, answering  to  their  rendering  of  the  parallel  second  clause, 
44  calls  blandly  (speaks  in  honourable  terms  of)  the  name  of  Israel. n 
Retaining  English  Version,  we  must,  from  the  Hebrew,  under- 
stand it  thus,  <4  Surname  himself  by  the  honourable  name  of  Israel" 
i,ch.  45.  4).  6.  Here  follows  an  argument  for  Jehovah,  as  the  only 
God,  and  against  the  idols,  as  vanity  (see  Notes,  ch.  41.  4  ;  43.  1, 
10-12).  7.  Who  but  God  can  predict  future  events  and  declare 
also  the  order  and  time  of  each  (Note,  ch.  41.  22,  23  ;  45.  21)  ? 
call — openly  proclaim  (ch.  40.  6)  things  to  come.  [Maurer.]  Or, 
call  forth  the  event ;  command  that  it  happen  (ch.  46.  11  ;  &.  15). 
[Barnes.]  set  ...  In  order — There  is  no  chance  or  confusion  ; 
all  events  occur  in  the  order  best  fitted  to  subserve  God's  plans. 
for  me— It  is  for  God  that  all  things  exist  and  take  place  (Reve- 
lation, 4.  11).  But  Maorkr  translates,  tl  Let  them  *?i  it  f*HA 
(Job,  37,  l9)4o  km.    sines  .  .  .  ancient  people— I  hare  fivwu  u*> 
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Jews  predictions  of  the  future  ever  since  I  appointed  them  as  my 
people  in  ancient  times  ;  therefore  they  were  qualified  to  be  His 
witnesses  (v.  8).  As  to  their  being  God's  "  ancient  (everlasting) 
p<«  pl<\"  see  Deuteronomy,  32.  7-9  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  3  ;  the  type  of 
the  redeemed  Church  (Ephesians,  1.  4).  8.  be  afraid — lit.,  be  as- 
tounded, or  distracted  with  fear,  from  that  time — viz.,  from  the 
time  t  hat  "  I  appointed  the  ancient  people"  (v.  7).  From  the  time 
of  Abraham's  call,  his  family  were  the  depositories  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Redeemer  ;  whereas  the  promise  of  Cyrus  was  not 
beard  of  till  Isaiah's  time  ;  therefore,  the  event  to  the  prediction 
ami  ccomplishment  of  which  God  appeals  in  proof  of  His  sole 
Godhead,  is  the  redemption  of  man  by  a  descendant  »f  Abraham, 
in  whose  person  "the  ancient  people"  was  first  formally  "ap- 
pointed." The  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  is  mentioned 
afterwards  only  as  an  earnest  of  that  greater  mercy.  [Horslet.] 
no  God — Hebrew,  tsur,  "rock"  (Deuteronomy,  32.4),  i.e.,  a  strong- 
hold to  take  refuge  in,  and  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on.  9.  (Ch. 
48.  18,  20  ;  41  29).  delectable  things— the  idols  in  which  they 
take  such  pride  and  delight,  not  profit — (Habakkuk,  2.  18).  they 
are  their  own  witnesses — contrasted  with,  "  Te  are  my  witnesses" 
(v.  S).  "  They,"  i.e.,  both  the  makers  and  the  idols,  are  witnesses 
against  themselves,  for  the  idols  pa'ppbly  see  and  know  nothing 
(Palm  115.  4-8).  that  they  may  be  ashamed — The  consequence 
deducible  from  the  whole  previous  argument,  not  merely  from 
the  words  immediately  preceding,  as  in  ch.  28.  13  ;  36.  12.  I  say 
all  this  to  show  that  they  are  doomed  to  perish  with  shame,  which 
is  their  only  fitting  end.  10.  Who — Sarcastic  question  ;  "  How 
debased  the  man  must  be  who  forms  a  God!"  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  A  made  god,  worshipped  by  its  maker  (1  Corinthians, 
8.  4).  11.  his  fellows— the  associates  of  him  who  makes  an  idol ; 
or  of  the  idol  (see  Deuteronomy,  7.  26  ;  Psalm  115.  8 ;  Hosea,  4. 
17).  they  are  of  men — they  are  mortal  men  themselves ;  what 
better,  then,  can  the  idol  be  than  its  maker  t  gathered  together 
.  .  .  stand  up — as  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  try  the  issue  between 
God  and  them  (Note,  ch.  41.  1,  21).  yet — wrongly  inserted  in 
English  Version.  The  issue  of  the  trial  shall  be,  u  they  shall  fear," 
etc.  12  tongs — rather,  "  prepareth  (to  be  supplied)  an  axe"  vis., 
with  which  to  cut  down  the  tree  designed  as  the  material  for  the 
idol.  The  "  smith"  (Hebrew,  workman  in  iron)  here  answers  to 
the  "carpenter"  (Hebrew,  workman  in  wood).  "He  worketh  it 
(the  axe,  not  the  idol,  which  was  wood,  not  metal)  in  the  coals," 
etc.  The  axe  was  wrought,  not  cast.  The  smith  makes  the  axe 
for  the  carpenter,  hungry  . .  .  drinketh  no  water— so  eager  is  he 
to  expedite  his  work  while  the  iron  is  hot.  If  the  god  were  worth 
anything,  it  would  not  let  him  grow  "faint"  with  hunger  and 
thirst.  Williams,  the  missionary,  states,  that  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  when  they  make  an  idol  abstain  from  food  and  drink.  13. 
After  the  smith's  work  in  preparing  the  instruments  comes  the  car- 
penter's work  in  forming  the  idol,  rule — rather, line.  {Barnes.  J  with 
a  line — rather,  a  pencil.  [Horsley.]  Lit.,  red  ochre,  with  which  he 
uses  to  mark  on  the  wood  the  outline  of  the  figure.  [Lowth/J  Or 
best,  the  stylus  or  graver,  with  which  the  incision  of  the  out- 
line is  made.      [Gesenius]     planes — rather,  chisels  or  carving 
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tools,  for  a  plane  would  not  answer  for  carving,  compass — from  & 
Hebrew  root,  'o  moke  a  circle :  by  it  symmetry  of  form  is  secured, 
according  to  . .  .  beauty  of  man — irony.  The  highest  idea  the 
heathen  could  form  of  a  god  was  one  of  a  form  like  their  own. 
Jerome  says,  "The  more  handsome  the  statute  the  more  august 
the  god  was  thought/'  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
condescends  to  those  anthropomorphic  feeling  so  natural  to 
man,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  men's  thoughts  up  to  the  infinite 
God  who  "  is  a  spirit."  that  it  may  remain  in  .  .  .  house — the  only 
thing  it  was  good  for,  it  could  not  hear  or  save.  (cf.  Wisdom,  13. 
15).  14.  Description  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  idol  is 
formed,  cypress— rather,  from  Hebrew  root,  to  be  hard,  "the 
holm-oak,"  an  evergreen  abundant  in  Palestine.  [Gesenius.] 
strength eneth — tit,  "and  he  getteth  strength  to  himself  in  the  trees 
of  the  forest,"  i.e.,  he  layeth  in  a  great  store  of  timber.  [Lowth.] 
Or,  " chooseth,"  as  "madest  strong  for  thyself,"  i.e.,  hast  chosen 
(Psalm  80.  15,  17).  [Gesenius.]  But  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense  :  "  strengthened,"  i.e.,  rears  to  maturity ;  a  meaning 
suitable  also  to  the  context  of  Psalm  80.  15,  17,  where  Israel  is 
compared  to  a  tine  planted  by  Jehovah.  [Mauiier.]  rain . . . 
nourisheth  it — Though  the  man  planted  the  tree,  yet  he  could  not 
make  it  grow.  In  preparing  to  make  an  idol,  he  has  to  depend  on 
the  true  God  for  rain  from  heaven  (Jeremiah,  14.  22).  15.  The 
same  tree  that  furnishes  the  material  for  the  god  is  in  part  used  as 
fuel  for  a  fire  to  cook  his  meals  with  and  warm  himself  !  thereto 
— rather,  "he  falleth  down  before  them"  i.e.,  such  images.  [Maur- 
er.]  16.  part .  . .  part — not  distinct  parts,  but  the  same  part  of 
the  wood  (cf.  v.  17).  eateth— i.e.,  cooks  so  as  to  eat  (v.  18).  I  have 
seen— I  feel  its  power.  18.  he — God  hath  given  them  over  to 
judicial  blindness:  not  His  direct  physical,  but  His  providential 
agency  in  administering  His  moral  government,  is  meant  (ch.  6. 
9,  10).  "  Shut,"  lit.,  daubed,  plastered  up:  it  is  an  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  some  cases  to  seal  up  the  eyes  of  offenders.  19.  considered 
— lit,  layeth  it  to  heart  (ch.  42.  25;  Jeremiah,  12. 11).  abomination 
—the  scriptural  term  for  an  idol,  not  merely  abominable,  but  the 
essence  of  what  is  so,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  God  (1  Kings,  11.  5, 
7).  20.  feedeth  on  ashes— fig.,  for  the  idolater  delights  in  what  is 
vain  (Proverbs,  15.  14;  Hosea,  12. 1).  "  Feedeth  on  wind."  There 
is  an  allusion,  perhaps  also,  to  the  god  being  made  of  a  tree,  the 
h.alf  of  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire  (v.  15,  16,  17);  the  idol, 
it  is  implied,  was  no  better,  and  could,  and  ought,  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ashes  like  the  other  half,  deceived  heart— the  heart 
and  will  first  go  astray,  then  the  intellect  and  life  (Romans,  1.  28; 
Ephesians,  4.  18).  lie  In  .  .  .  right  hand— Is  not  my  handiwork 
(the  idol)  a  self-deceit  ?  21.  Remember—"  Be  not  like  the  idolaters 
who  consider  not  in  their  heart  "  (v.  19).  these — things  just  said 
as  to  the  folly  of  idol-worship,  my  servant— not  like  the  idolaters, 
slaves  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  {v.  19).  See  v.  1,  2.  thou  .  .  .  not .  . . 
forgotten  of  me — Therefore  thou  oughtest  to  "  remember  "  me. 
22.  blotted  out — the  debt  of  thy  sin  from  the  account-book  in  which 
it  was  entered  (Exodus,  32.  32,  83;  Revelation,  20. 12).  as  a  thick 
cloud — scattered  away  by  the  wind  (Psalm  103.  12).  as  a  cloud— 
A.  descending  gradation.    Not  only  the  "thick  cloud"  of   tbt 
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heavier  " transgressions,"  but  the  "cloud"  (" vapour"  [Lowth]> 
not  so  dense,  but  covering  the  sky  as  a  mist)  of  the  countless 
41  sins."  These  latter,  though  not  thought  much  of  by  man,  need, 
as  much  as  the  former,  to  be  cleared  away  by  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, else  they  will  be  a  mist  separating  us  from  heaven  (Psalm  19. 
12,  13;  1  John,  1.  7-9).  return  .  .  .  for — The  antecedent  redemp- 
tion is  the  ground  of,  and  motive  to,  repentance.  We  do  not 
repent  in  order  that  lie  may  redeem  us,  but  because  he  hath  redeemed 
us  (Zechariah,  12.  10;  Luke,  24.  47;  Acts,  3.  18,  19).  He  who 
believes  in  his  being  forgiven  cannot  but  love  (Luke,  7.  43,  47). 
23.  Call  to  inanimate  nature  to  praise  God;  for  it  also  shall  share- 
in  the  coming  deliverance  from  "the  bondage  of  corruption" 
(Romans,  8.  20,  21).  done  it— effected  redemption  for  both  the 
literal  and  spiritual  Israel,  lower  parts,  etc.— antithetical  to 
"heavens:"  "mountains,"  "forest,"  and  "tree,"  are  the  inter- 
mediate objects  in  a  descending  gradation  (see  Psalm  96.  11,  12)„ 
24-28.  Continuation  of  His  promises  to  the  Church  and  Israel,  by 
various  instances  of  His  omnipotence;  among  these  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  alone — lit.,  Who  was  with  met  viz.,  wher». 
I  did  it;  answering  to  "  by  myself,"  in  the  parallel  clause  (cf. 
similar  phrases,  Hosea,  8.  4;  John,  5.  30).  [Maurer.]  25.  tokens 
— prognostics:  the  pretended  miracles  which  they  gave  as  proof* 
of  their  supernatural  powers,  liars— (Jeremiah,  50.  3G).  Con- 
jurers; or,  astrologers;  men  leading  a  retired  contemplative  life, 
m  order  to  study  divination  by  the  signs  of  the  stars.  [Vitrinoa.] 
backward — with  shame  at  their  predictions  not  being  verified. 
44  To  turn  away  the  face  "  is  to  frustrate  defeat  (ch.  30.  9;  1  Kingsv 
2.  15).  The  "  wise  men  "  are  the  diviners  who,  when  Babylon 
was  attacked  by  Cyrus,  predicted  his  overthrow.  26.  servant — 
in  a  collective  sense,  for  the  prophets  in  general,  who  foretold  the 
return  from  Babylon;  answering  to  "  His  messengers  "  {pluraly 
in  the  parallel  clause).  [Maurer.]  Antitypically,  and  ultimately, 
Messiah,  who  is  the  consummating  embodiment  of  all  the  prophets 
and  messengers  of  God  (Malachi,  3.  1;  Matthew,  21.  34,  36,  37;, 
John,  10.  36);  hence  the  singular,  "His  servant."  counsel— pre- 
dictions: prophets'  counsels  concern  the  future  (cf.  "counsellor.' 
ch.  41.  28).  Jerusalem— regarded  prophetically,  as  lying  in  ruins. 
27.  Referring  to  the  Euphrates,  which  was  turned  into  a  different 
channel,  close  to  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  who  thereby  took  the  city. 
"The  deep"  is  applied  to  Euphrates  as  "sea"  is  (Jeremiah,  51. 
32,  36).  "Rivers  "  refers  to  the  artificial  canals  from  the  Euphrates 
made  to  irrigate  the  country;  when  it  was  turned  off  into  a  dif- 
ferent bed,  viz.,  a  lake,  forty  miles  square,  wrhich  was  originally 
formed  to  receive  the  superfluous  water  in  an  inundation,  the 
canals  became  dry.  28.  my  shepherd — type  of  Messiah  (ch.  40. 
11;  Psalm  23  1;  77.  20;  Ezekiel,  34.  23).  all  my  pleasure— so 
Messiah  (ch.  42.  1;  53.  10).  This  is  the  first  time  Cyrus  is  named 
expressly;  and  that,  150  years  before  the  time  when  in  550  u.  c, 
he  began  his  reign.  The  name  comes  from  the  Persian  Khorschidt 
"the  sun;"  kings  often  taking  their  names  from  the  gods;  the 
sun  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  Persia,  saying — rather,  "and 
that  saith  ;  "  construed  with  God,  not  with  Cyrus.  God's  word  is 
instantaneously  efficient  in  accomplishing  His  will,     to  .  .  .  to— 
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or  "of  Jerusalem.  . .  of  the  temple,"  as  previously,  the  same 
Hebrew  word  is  translated  "of  Cyrus."  [Barnes.]  English  Ver- 
sion is  more  graphic.  Cyrus,  according  to  Joseph  us,  heard  of 
this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  delivered  so  long  before;  hence  he  was  in- 
duced to  do  that  which  was  so  contrary  to  Oriental  policy,  to  aid 
in  restoring  the  captive  Jews,  and  rebuilding  their  temple  and  city. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Ver.  1-25.  Thb  Subject  op  the  Deliverance  by  Cyrus  is 
Followed  m»  (v.  1-7).  These  seven  verses  should  have  been 
appended  to  last  chapter,  and  the  new  chapter  should  begin  with 
w.  8.  "Drop  down," etc.  [Horsley.]  Reference t© the  deliver- 
ance by  Messiah  often  breaks  out  from  amidst  the  local  and  tem- 
porary details  of  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  as  the  great 
ultimate  endt  of  .the  prophecy.  1.  his  anointed — Cyrus  is  so  called 
as  being  set  apart  as  king,  by  God's  providence,  to  fulfill  His 
special  purpose.  Though  kings  were  not  anointed  in  Persia,  the 
expression  is  applied  to  him  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
setting  apart  kings  to  the  regal  office  by  anointing,  right  hand  . .  . 
tioiden — image  from  sustaining  a  feeble  person  by  holding  his 
right  hand  (ch.  43.  6).  subdue  nations — viz.,  the  Cilicians,  Syrians, 
Babylonians,  Lydians,  Bactrians,  etc. ;  his  empire  extended  from 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  ocean,  and  from 
Ethiopia  to  the  Euxine  sea.  loose  .  .  .  loins — i.e.,  the  girdle  off 
the  loins;  and  so  enfeeble  them.  The  loose  outer  robe  of  the 
Orientals,  when  girt  fast  round  the  loins,  was  the  emblem  of 
strength  and  preparedness  for  action;  ungirt  was  indicati  3  of 
feebleness  (Job,  38.  3;  12.  21);  "weakeneih  the  strength  of  the 
mighty  "  {Margin),  ■ '  looseth  the  girdle  of  the  strong."  The  joints 
4>f  Belshazzar's  loins,  we  read  in  Daniel,  5.  6,  were  loosed  during 
the  siege  by  Cyrus,  at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  handwriting  on 
the  palace  walls.  His  being  taken  by  surprise,  unaccoutred,  it, 
here  foretold,  to  open  .  .  .  gates— In  the  revelry  in  Babylon  on 
the  night  of  its  capture,  the  inner  gates,  leading  from  the  streets 
to  the  river,  were  left  open,  for  there  were  walls  along  each  side 
of  the  Euphrates  with  gates,  which,  had  they  been  kept  shut, 
would  have  hemmed  the  invading  hosts  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
where  the  Babylonians  could  have  easily  destroyed  them.  Also, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  left  open,  so  that  there  was  access  to 
every  part  of  the  city;  and  such  was  its  extent,  that  they  who 
lived  in  the  extremities  were  taken  prisoners  before  the  alarm 
reached  the  centre  of  the  palace.  [Herodotus,  1.  sec.  19.]  2. 
crooked  ...  straight — (ch.  40.  4),  rather,  "maketh  mountains 
plain"  [LowTn.]  i.e.,  clear  out  of  thy  way  all  opposing  persons 
and  things.  The  Keri  reads  as  in  v.  13,  "  make  straight  "  (Mar- 
gin), gates  of  brass— {Psalm  107.  16).  Herodotus,  1.  sec.  179, 
says,  Babylon  had  100  massive  gates,  twenty-five  on  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  cUy,  all,  as  well  as  their  posts,  of  brass,  bars  of 
•Iron — with  which  the  gates  were  fastened.  8.  treasures  of  dark- 
ness— ie.y  hidden  in  subterranean  places:  a  common  Oriental 
practice.  Sorcerers  pretended  to  be  able  to  show  where  such 
treasures  were  to  be  found;  in  opposition  to  their  pretensions, 
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God  say 8,  He  will  really  give  hidden  treasures  to  Cyrus  (Jeremiah, 
50.  37;  51.  13).     Pliny,  H.  N.,  33.  3,  says  that  Cyrus  obtained 
from  the  conquest  of  Asia  84,000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  besides 
golden  vases,  and  500,000  talents  of  silver,  and  the  goblet  of  Seini- 
ramis,  weighing  fifteen  talents,    that  thou  mayest  know— viz  ,  not 
merely  that  He  was  "  the  God  of  Israel,"  but  that  He  was  Jehovah, 
the  true  God.     Ezra,  1.  1,2,  shows  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction  had  the  desired  effect  on  Cyrus,    which 
call  thy  name — so  long  before  designate  thee  by  name  (ch.  43.  1). 
4.  {A'cle,  ch.  41.  8;  43.  14).    surnamed— i.e.,  designated  to  carry 
out  my  design  of  restoring  Judah  (see  Note,  ch.  44.  5;  44.  28;  45. 
1).    Maurer  here,  as  in  ch.  44.  5,  translates,  "I  have  addressed 
thee  by  an  honorable  name."    hast  not  known  me — previous  to  my 
calling  thee  to  this  office;  after  God's  call,  Cyrus  did  know  Him 
in  some  degree  (Ezra,  1.  1-3).     5.  (Ch.  43.  8;  43.  3,  11;  44.  8;  46. 
9).    girded  thee — whereas  "  I  will  loose  (the  girdle  off)  the  loins 
of  kings  "  (a.  1),  strengthening  thee,  but  enfeebling  them  before 
thee,    though  ...  not  known  me— (v.  4).     God  knows  His  elect 
before  they  are  made  to  know  Him  (Galatians,  4.  9 ;  John,  15.  1G). 
(5.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  i.e.,  from  East  to 
West,  the  whole  habitable  world.     It  is  not  said,  ufrom  North  to 
South"  for  that  would  not  imply  the  whole  habitable  world,  as, 
14 from  East  to   West"  does  (Ezra,  1.  1,  etc).      The  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  and  restoration  of  the  Jews,  by  Cyrus,  who  expressly 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  the  instrument  in  God's  hands, 
were   admirably  suited    to  secure,   throughout  the   world,   the 
acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.    7.  form  .  .  . 
create — Yatzar,  to  give  "form"  to  previously  existing  matter. 
Ijira,  to  "  create"  from  nothing  the  chaotic  dark  material,    light 
.  .  .  darkness — lit.,  (Genesis,  1.  1-3),  emblematical  also,  prosperity 
to  Cyrus,  calamity  to  Babylon  and  the  nations  to  be  vanquished. 
[Grottos.]    Isaiah  refers  also  to  the  Oriental  belief  in  two  co- 
existent, eternal  principles,  ever  struggling  with  each  other,  light 
or  good,  and  darkness  or  evil,  Oromasden  and  Ahrimanen.    God, 
here,  in  opposition,  asserts  His  sovereignty  over  both.  LVitringa.J 
create  evil — not  moral  evil  (James,  1.   13),    but  in  contrast  to 
"peace"  in  the  parallel  clause,  war,  disaster  (cf.  Tsalm  65.  7; 
Amos,  3.  6).    8.  drop— viz.,  the  fertilizing  rain  (Psalm  05.   12). 
skies — clouds.    Lower  than  the  u  heavens.      righteousness— i.e, 
the  dews  of   the  Holy  Spirit,   whereby  "righteousness "  shall 
11  spring  up."    (See  latter  end  of  the  verse),    earth— fig.,  for  tha 
hearts  of  men  on  it,  opened  for  receiving  the  truth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts,  16.  14).    them— the  earth  and  the  heavens.    Horsley 

E refers  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible,  "  Let  the  earth  open,  and 
it  salvation  and  justice  grow  forth  ;  let  it  bring  them  forth  together ; 
I  the  Lord  have  created  him"  (v.  13).  Maurer  translates,  "  Le», 
all  kinds  of  salvation  (prosperity)  be  fruitful."  (Psalm  72.  3,  6, 
7).  The  revival  of  religion  after  the  return  from  Babylon  suggests 
to  the  prophet  the  diffusion  of  Messiah's  gospel,  especially  in  days 
■till  future;  hence  the  elevation  of  the  language  to  a  pitch  above 
what  is  applicable  to  the  state  of  religion  alter  the  return.  .  S. 
AaUcipating  the  objections  which  the  Jews  migLi  r&i*e  u  to  wKy 
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God  permitted  their  captivity,  and  when  He  did  restore  them,  why 
He  did  so  by  a  foreign  prince,  Cyrus,  not  a  Jew  (ch.  40.  27,  etc.),  but 
mainly  and  ultimately,  the  objections  about  to  be  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  God's  sovereign  act  in  adopting  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  Ills 
spiritual  Israel  (v.  8,  referring  to  this  catholic  diffusion  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  if  it  were  an  infringement  of  their  nation's  privileges;  so 
Paul  expressly  quotes  it  (Romans,  9.  4-8,  11-21).  let.  .  .  strive — 
Not  in  the  Hebrew;  rather,  in  opposition  with  "  him,"  "A  pots- 
herd among  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  ! "  A  creature  fragile  and 
worthless  as  the  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  amongst  others 
equally  so,  and  yet  presuming  to  strive  with  his  maker  !  English 
Version  implies,  it  is  appropriate  for  man  to  strive  with  man,  in 
opposition  to  2  Timothy,  2.  24.  [Gesenius.]  thy  ....  he— shall 
thy  work  say  of  thee,  He,  etc.  ?  10.  If  it  be  wrong  for  a  child, 
born  in  less  favorable  circumstances,  to  upbraid  his  parents  with 
having  given  him  birth  :  a  fortiori,  it  is,  to  upbraid  God  with  His 
dealings  with  us.  Rather  translate,  "a  father .  .  a  woman."  The 
Jews  consider  themselves  exclusively  God's  children,  and  were 
angry  that  God  should  adopt  the  Gentiles  besides.  Woe  to  him 
who  says  to  one  already  a  father,  Why  dost  thou  beget  other  chil- 
dren? [Horsley.  I  11.  ask  ....  command— Instead  of  striving 
with  men  in  regard  to  my  purposes,  your  wisdom  is  in  my  prayer 
to  ask,  and  even  command  me,  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  my  glory,  and 
for  your  real  good  (Mark,  11.  24;  John,  16.  23,  13,  latter  part  of 
the  verse;  lJohn,  3.  22).  sons— (ch.  54.  13;  Galatians,  3.  26). 
work  of  my  hands — spiritually  (Ephesians,  2. 10);  also  literal  Israel 
(ch.  60.  21).  Maurer  translates,  instead  of  "command,"  Leave  it 
to  mfi  in  my  dealings  concerning  my  sons  and  concerning  the  work 
of  my  hands,  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own.  Lowth  reads  it 
interrogatively,  Do  ye  presume  to  question  me — and  dictate  to  me 
(see  «.  9,  10)?  The  same  sense  is  given,  if  the  words  be  taken  in 
irony.  But  English  Version  is  best.  12.  The  same  argument  for 
prayer,  drawn  from  God's  omnipotence  and  consequent  power,  to 
grant  any  request,  occurs  (ch.  40.  26-31).  I,  oven  my  hands  -So 
Hebrew  (Psalm  44.  2),  "  Tnou  ....  thy  hand  ,;  (both  nominatives, 
in  apposition).  13.  him— Cyrus,  type  of  Messiah,  who  redeems 
the  captives  of  Satan  "without  money  and  without  price  "  (ch.  55. 
1),  "freely"  (gratuitously)  (ch.  43.  3;  61.  1;  Zechariab,  9.  11; 
Romans,  8.  24).  in  righteousness — to  fulfill  my  righteous  purpose 
(Note,  ch.  41.2;  42.  6;  Jeremiah,  23.  6).  14.  The  language  but 
cursorily  alludes  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  being  given  to 
Cyrus  as  a  ransom  in  lieu  of  Israel  whom  he  restored  (ch.  43.  3), 
but  mainly  and  fully  describes  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles  to 
Israel  (Acts,  2.  10,  11;  8.  27-38),  especially  at  Israel's  future  resto- 
ration (ch.  2.  2;  14.  1,  2;  19.  18  22;  60.  3-14;  49.  23;  Psalm  98.  31; 
72.  10,  11).  labour— wealth  acquired  by  labour  (Jeremiah,  3.  24). 
Sabeans ....  of  stature— the  men  of  Meroe,  in  Upper  Egypt 
Herodotus  (3.  20)  calls  the  Ethiopians  "  the  tallest  of  men"  (NoUt 
ch.  18.  2;  1  Chronicles,  11.  23).  thee— Jerusalem  ("my  city,"  «. 
13).  in  chains—(Psalm  149.  8).  "The  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  "  (1  Corinthians,  6.  2)  and  u  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron  "  (Zechariah,  14. 12  19;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27).  The  "  chains/' 
ic  the  case  of  the  obedient,  shall  be  the  easy  yoke  of  Mcsii&h;  ta* 
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11  the  sword  of  the  spirit w  also  is  saving  to  the  believer,  condem- 
natory to  the  unbeliever  (John,  12.  48;  Hebrews,  4. 12;  Revelation, 
19.  15).  God  is  in  thee— (Jeremiah,  3.  19).  15.  God  that  hidest 
myself— Horsley,  after  Jerome,  explains  this  as  the  confession 
of  Egypt,  etc.,  that  God  is  concealed  in  human  form  in  the  person 
*f  Jesus.  Rather,  connected  with  v.  9.  10,  the  prophet  contem- 
plating the  wonderful  issue  of  the  seemingly  dark  counsels  of  God, 
implies  a  censure  on  those  who  presume  to  question  God's  deal- 
ings (ch.  55.  8,  9  ;  Deuteronomy,  29.  29).  Faith  still  discerns, 
even  under  the  veil,  the  covenant-keeping  God  of  Israel  thi 
Saviour  (ch.  8.  17).  16.  ashamed — disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  help  from  their  idols  {Note,  ch.  42.  17;  Psalm  97.  7).  17. 
in  the  Lord — {v.  24,  25),  contrasted  with  the  idols  which  cannot 
give  even  temporary  help  (v.  16);  in  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting 
salvation  (ch.  26.  4).  not .  . .  ashamed— opposed  to  the  doom  of 
the  idolaters,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  shall  be  "  ashamed"  (Note, 
*.  16).  18.  (Note,  v.  12).  not  in  vain  [but]  to  be  inhabited — 
Therefore,  Judah,  lying  waste  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
shall  be  peopled  again  by  the  exiles.  The  Jews,  from  this  passage, 
infer  that,  after  the  resurrection,  the  earth  shall  be  inhabited,  for 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  earth  should  then  exist  in  vain 
any  more  than  now  (2  Peter,  3.  13).  19.  not .  .  .  secret— not 
like  the  heathen  oracles  which  gave  their  responces  from  dark 
caverns,  with  studied  obscurity  (ch.  48.  16).  Christ  plainly 
quoes  these  words,  thereby  identifying  Himself  with  Jehovah 
XJohn,  18.  20).  I  said  not .  .  .  seek  in  vain— When  I  commanded 
.you  to  seek  me  (Jehovah  did  so,  v.  11,  "Ask  me,"  etc.),  it  was  not 
in  order  that  ye  might  be  sent  empty  away  (Deuteronomy,  32.  47). 
Especially  in  Israel's  time  of  trial,  God's  interposition,  in  behalf 
of  Zion  hereafter,  is  expressly  stated  as  about  to  be  the  answer  to 
prayer  (ch.  G2.  6,  7-10;  Psalm  102.  13-17,  19  21).  So  in  the  case 
of  all  believers  the  spiritual  Israel,  righteousness — what  is  vera- 
cious: not  in  the  equivocal  term  of  heathen  responses,  fitly  sym- 
bolised by  the  "dark  places"  from  which  they  were  uttered. 
right— true{Noief  ch.  41.  26).  20.  escaped  of  the  nations— those  of 
the  nations  who  shall  have  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Cyrus. 
Now,  at  last,  ye  shall  see  the  folly  of  "  praying  to  a  God  that  can- 
not save"  (€.  16).  Ultimately,  those  tha"t  shall  be  "left  of  all 
nations  which  shall  come  against  Jerusalem  "  ai  e  meant  (Zecha- 
riah,  14. 16).  They  shall  then  all  be  converted  to  the  Lord  (ch.  66. 
23,  24;  Jeremiah,  3. 17;  Zechariah,  8.  20-23).  21.  Challenge  to  the 
worshippers  of  idols  (ch.  41.  1).  take  counsel  together — as  to  the 
best  arguments  wherewith  t©  defend  the  cause  of  idolatry,  who  . .  • 
from  that  time— (ch.  41.  22,  23;  Note,  ch.  44.  8).  Which  of  the 
idols  has  done  what  God  hath,  vit.y  foretold,  primarily  as  to  Cyrus; 
ultimately  as  to  the  final  restoration  of  Israel  hereafter?  The  idol- 
atry of  Israel  before  Cyrus'  time  will  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
Antichrist  and  the  apostasy,  which  shall  precede  Christ's  manifes- 
tation. Just .  .  .  and  . .  .  Saviour — righteous  in  keeping  His  prom- 
kes,  and  therefore  a  Saviour  to  His  people.  Not  only  is  it  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  is  the  result  of  His  righteousness,  or  justice, 
*nat  He  should  sate  His  redeemed  (ch.  42.  6,  21;  Psalm  85.  10,  11; 
Bomans,  8. 26).  22.  look . . .  and  be  ye  saved— The  second  imperati?« 
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expresses  the  result  which  will  follow  obedience  to  the  first  (Genesis, 
42. 18);  ye  shall  be  taved  (John,  3. 14, 15).  Numbers,  21. 9:  "If  a  ser- 
pent has  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass 
he  lived."  What  so  simple  as  a  look?  Not  do  something,  but 
look  to  the  Saviour  (Acts,  16.  30,  31).  Believers  look  by  faith, 
the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  look  is  that  of  one  turning  (see  Margin) 
to  God,  as  at  once  "  Just  and  the  Saviour  "  (0.  21),  i.e.,  the  look  of 
conversion  (Psalm  22.  27).  23.  sworn  by  myself— equivalent  to, 
"  As  I  live,"  as  Romans,  14.  11,  quotes  it.  (So  Numbers,  14.  21). 
God  could  swear  by  no  greater,  therefore  swears  by  Himself 
(Hebrews,  6.  13,  16).  word  ...  in  righteousness— rather,  "  the 
truth  (Note,  v.  19)  is  gone  forth  from  my  mouth,  the  word  (of 
promise),  and  it  shall  not  return  (i.e.,  which  shall  not  be  revoked."} 
[Lowtil]  But  the  accents  f avour  English  Versions,  tongue  . . . 
swear— UM?.,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  God  as  their  true  King  (Note+ 
ch.  19.  18;  65.  16).  Yet  to  be  fulfilled  (Zechariah,  14.  9).  24. 
Rather,  "  Only  in  Jehovah  shall  men  say  of  me  (this  clause  is 
parenthetical),  is  there  righteousness"  (which  includes  salvation, 
v.  21,  "  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour"  ch.  46.  13),  etc.  [Maurer.j 
strength—  viz.,  to  save,  shall  men  come — Those  who  have  set 
themselves  up  against  God  shall  come  to  Him  in  penitence  for  the 
past  (ch.  19.  22).  ashamed— (v.  16;  ch.  54.  17;  41.  11).  25.  all 
.  . .  Israel — the  spiritual  Israel  (Romans,  2.  29)  and  the  literal 
Israel,  i.e.,  the  final  remnant  which  shall  all  be  saved  (v.  17;  Ro- 
mans, 11.  26).  justified — treated  as  if  they  were  just,  through 
Christ's  righteousness  and  death  (Jeremiah,  23.  5).  glory — lit., 
ting  in  His  praise  (Jeremiah,  9.  24;  1  Corinthians,  1.  31). 

CHAPTER  XL VI. 
Ver.  1-13.    Babylon's  Idols  could  not  save   themselyes, 

MGCn  LESS  HER.      BUT  GOD  CAN  AND  WILL  SAVE  ISRAEL  :  CYRUft 

is  His  instrument.  1.  Bel — The  same  as  the  Phoenician  Baal, 
i.e.,  lord,  the  chief  God  of  Babylon;  to  it  was  dedicated  the  cele- 
brated tower  of  Babylon,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided,  the  palace  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  other.  Identical  with  the  Sun,  worshipped  on  turrets,  house- 
tops, and  other  high  places,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  heavenly  hosts 
(Saba)  (Jeremiah,  19.  13;  32.  29;  Zephaniah,  1.  5).  Gesenius 
identifies  Bel  with  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  with  the  planet 
Venus  (under  the  name  Aslarte  or  Astaroth),  was  worshipped  in 
the  East  as  the  god  of  fortune,  the  most  propitious  star  to  be  born 
under  {Note,  ch.  65  11).  According  to  the  Apocryphal  Book,  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  Bel  was  cast  down  by  Cyrus,  boweth  .  .  . 
stoopeth— falleth  prostrate  (ch.  10.  4;  1  Samuel,  5.  3,  4;  Psalm  20. 
8).  Nebo— The  planet  Mercury  or  Hermes,  in  astrology.  The 
scribe  of  heaven,  answering  to  the  Egyptian  Anubis.  The  exten- 
sive worship  of  it  is  shown  by  the  many  proper  names  com- 
pounded of  it;  Neb-uchadnezzar,Neb-uzaradan,  Nab-onassar,  etc. 
were  upon— i.e.,  were  aburden  (supplied from  the  following  clause) 
upon.  It  was  customary  to  transport  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
to  the  land  of  the  conquerors,  who  thought  thereby  the  more 
effectually  to  keep  down  the  subject  people  (1  Samuel,  5.  1,  etc ; 
Jeremiah,  48.   7;  49.  3;  Daniel,  11.  8).     carriages— in  the  old 
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English  sense  of  the  things  carried,  tlie  images  borne  by  you :  the 
lading  (Acts,  21.  15),  "  carriages,"  not  the  vehicles,  but  the  baggage. 
Or,  the  images  which  used  to  be  carried  by  you  formerly  in  your 
solemn  processions.  [Maurer.]  were  heavy  laden — rather,  are 
put  as  a  load  on  the  beasts  of  burden.  [Maurer.]  Horslet 
translates,  "  They  who  should  have  been  your  carriers  (as  Jehovah 
is  to  Bis  people,  «.  8,  4)  are  become  burdens  "  (see  Note,  v.  4).  2. 
deliver — from  the  enemies'  hands,  burden — their  images  laid  on 
the  beasts  (v.  1).  themselves — the  gods,  here  also  distinguished 
from  their  images.  3  In  contrast  to  what  precedes  :  Babylon's 
idols,  so  far  from  bearing  its  people  safely,  are  themselves  borne 
off,  a  burden  to  the  laden  beast  :  but  Jehovah  bears  His  people  in 
safety  even  from  the  womb  to  old  age  (ch.  C3.  9;  Deuteronomy, 
82.  11;  Psalm  71.  6,  18).  God  compares  Himself  to  a  nurse,  ten- 
derly carrying  a  child;  contrast  Mo»es'  language  (Numbers,  11. 
12).  4.  old  age — As  your — you -you,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
sentiment  is  more  general  than  English  Version,  though  of  course 
it  includes  the  Jews  from  the  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  age  of 
their  history  (ch.  47.  6).  I  am  he—  i.e.,  the  Same  (Psalm  102.  27; 
John,  8.  24;  Hebrews,  13.  8).  I  will  bear  .  .  .  carry— Not  only  do 
I  not  need  to  be  borne  and  carried  myself,  as  the  idols  (v.  1).  5. 
(Ch.  40.  18,  25).  6.  (Ch.  40.  19,  20;  41.  7).  They  lavish  gold  out 
of  their  purses,  and  spare  no  expense  for  their  idol.  Their  pro- 
fuseness  shames  the  niggardliness  of  professors  who  worship  God 
with  what  cost  them  nothing.  Sin  is  always  a  costly  service.  7. 
cry .  . .  can  . .  .  not .  .  .  save— (ch.  45.  20,  with  which  contrast 
t.  19).  8.  show  yourselves  men — renounce  the  cliildishness  of 
idolatry  as  shown  in  what  precedes  (1  Corinthians,  14.  20;  16. 13; 
Ephesians,  4.  14).  In  order  to  be  manly,  we  must  be  godly  ;  for 
man  was  made  "  in  the  image  of  God,"  and  only  rises  to  his  true 
dignity  when  joined  to  God;  virtue  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  vir, 
*4  a  man."  bring  ...  to  mind — rather,  lay  it  to  heart,  trans- 
gressors— addressed  to  the  idolaters  among  the  Jews.  9.  former 
— viz.,  proofs  of  the  sole  Godship  of  Jehovah,  from  predictions 
fulfilled,  and  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  Israel  (ch.  45.  5). 
10.  (Ch.  45.  21;  41.  22,  23;  44.  26).  yet— not  in  the  Hebrew. 
Translate,  "  What  had  not  been  done."  [Horsley.  1  do  all  my 
pleasure— -(ch.  53.  10;  Romans,  9.19).  11.  ravenous  bird— Cyrus 
so-called  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  from  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Persia  to  pounce  on  his  prey  (see  Notes,  ch.  41.  2, 
25;  Jeremiah,  49.22;  Ezekiel,  17.  3).  The  standard  of  Cyrus,  too, 
was  a  golden  eagle  on  a  spear  (see  the  heathen  historian,  Xenophon, 
7,  where  almost  the  same  word  is  used,  aetos,  as  here,  ayit). 
executeth  my  counsel— (ch.  44.  28;  45.  13).  Babylon  represents, 
mystically,  the  apostate  faction:  the  destruction  of  its  idols  sym- 
bolises the  future  general  extirpation  of  all  idolatry  and  unbelief, 
purposed  .  .  .  also  do  it  (ch.  43  13).  12.  stout-hearted— stubborn 
in  resisting  God  (Psalm  76. 5;  Acts,  7.  51).  far  from  righteousness 
—(ch.  59.  9;  Habakkuk,  2.  4).  13.  near— antithetical  to  "far" 
(t.  19;  ch.  51.  5;  56.  1 ;  01.  10,  11;  Romans,  10,  6-8).  righteousnett 
— answering  to  "salvation"  in  the  parallel  clause;  therefore  it 
iioWina  here,  my  righteous  deliverance  ;  righteous,  because  proving 
kfe«  truth  of  God's  promises,  and  so  contrived  as  not  to  com  prom;**, 
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but  vindicate,  His  righteousness  (ch.  42. 21;  Romans,  3.  26).  Zion 
...  my  glory— rather,  "  I  will  give  salvation  in  Zion;  to  Israel  (I 
will  give)  my  glory."  [Horslky,  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible.  } 
<Ch.  02.  11;  Psalm  14.  7;  Luke,  2.  32). 

CHAPTER  XLVIL 
Yer.  1-15.  Tiie  Destruction  op  Babylon  is  represented  undhr 
the  Image  op  a  Royal  Virgin  brought  down  in  a  Moment 
from  hkk  magnificent  throne  to  tne  extreme  op  degrada- 
TION. 1.  in  the  dust— {Note,  ch.  3.  26;  Job,  2. 13;  Lamentations,  2. 
10).  virgin — i  <?.,  heretofore  uncaptured.  [Herodotus,  1.  191]. 
daughter  of  Babylon — Babylon  and  its  inhabitants  {Notes,  ch.  1.  8; 
87. 22).  no  throne — The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Shushan. 
Alexander  intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his  seat  of  empire,  but 
providence  defeated  his  design.  He  soon  died ;  and  Seleucia  being 
built  near,  robbed  it  of  its  inhabitants,  and  even  of  its  name,  which 
was  applied  to  Seleucia  delicate — alluding  to  the  effeminate  de- 
bauchery and  prostitution  of  all  classes,  at  banquets  and  religious 
rites.  [Cubtius,  5.  1;  Herodotus,  1.  199;  Baruch,  6.  43]  2. 
millstones — like  the  querns  or  hand-mills,  found  in  this  country, 
before  the  invention  of  water-mills  and  wind-mills:  a  convex 
stone,  made  by  the  hand  to  turn  a  concave  stone,  fitted  to  receive 
it,  the  corn  being  ground  between  them:  the  office  of  a  female 
slave  in  the  East;  most  degrading  (Job,  31.  10;  Matthew,  24.  41). 
uncover  thy  locks — rather,  "  take  off  thy  veil  "  [Horsley]:  per- 
haps the  removal  of  the  plaited  hair  worn  round  the  woman's 
temples  is  included;  it,  too,  is  a  covering  (1  Corinthians,  11. 15);  to 
remove  it  and  the  veil  is  the  badge  of  the  lowest  female  degrada- 
tion; in  the  East  the  head  is  the  seat  of  fern  »le  modesty;  the  face 
of  a  woman  is  seldom,  the  whole  head  never,  almost,  seen  bare 
{Nte,  ch.  22.  8).  make  bare  the  leg— rather,  "lift  up  {lit.,  ua- 
foter;  as  in  lifting  up  the  train  the  leg  is  uncovered)  thy  flowing 
twin."  In  Mesopotamia,  woman  of  low  rank,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, wade  across  the  rivers  with  stripped  legs,  or  else  entirely 
put  off  their  garments,  and  swim  across.  "Exchange  thy  rich, 
loose,  queenly  robe,  for  the  most  abject  condition,  that  of  one 
going  to  and  fro  through  rivers  as  a  slave  to  draw  water,"  etc. 
uncover  .  . .  thigh— gather  up  the  robe,  so  as  to  wade  across.  3. 
not  meet ...  as  a  man— rather,  "I  will  not  meet  a  man,"  •'.  e., 
suffer  man  to  intercede  with  me — give  man  an  audience.  [Horsley.  J 
Or,  "I  will  not  make  peace  with  any  man,"  before  all  are  destroyed. 
Lit.,  strike  a  league  with;  a  phrase  arising  from  the  custom  of 
striking  hands  together  in  making  a  compact  [Maurer]  {Note, 
Proverbs,  17.  18;  22.  26;  11.  15,  Margin).  Or  else  from  striking 
the  victims  sacrificed  in  making  treaties.  4.  as  for — rather  sup- 
ply, "  Thus  saith  our  Redeemer.  [Maurer]  Lowth  supposes 
this  verse  to  be  the  exclamation  of  a  chorus  breaking  in  with 
praises,  "Our  Redeemer!  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  etc.  (Jeremiah,  50. 
34).  5.  sit— The  posture  of  mourning  (Ezra,  9,  4;  Job,  2.  18; 
Lamentations,  2.  10).  darkness — mourning  and  misery,  (La- 
mentations, 8.  2;  Micah,  7.  8)  lady  of  kingdoms— mistress  of  the 
world  (ch.  13.  19).  6.  reason  for  God's  vengeance  on  Babylon  in 
executing  God's  will  against  His  people,  she  had  done  so  with 
vmnton  cruelty  (ch.  10.  5,  etc.;  Jeremiah,  50.  17;  51.  33;  Zecha- 
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riah,  1.  15).  polluted  my  inheritance— (ch.  43.  28).  the  ancient- 
even  old  age  was  disregarded  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  treated  all 
alike  with  cruelty  (Lamentations,  4. 16 ;  5.  12).  [Rosenmuller.] 
Or,  "the  ancient,"  means  Israel,  worn  out  with  calamities  in  the 
latter  period  of  its  history  (ch.  46.  4),  as  its  earlier  stage  of  history 
is  called  its  " youth"  (ch.  54.  6;  Ezekiel,  16.  60).  7.  so  that- 
through  thy  vain  expectation  of  being  a  queen  for  ever,  thou 
didst  advance  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence  as  not  to  believe 4 'these 
things"  (viz.,  as  to  thy  overthrow,  v.  1-5)  possible,  end  of  it — viz., 
of  thy  insolence,  implied  in  her  words,  "I  shall  be  a  lady  for  ever." 
8.  given  to  pleasures— (Note,  v.  1).  In  no  city  were  there  so  many 
incentives  to  licentiousness.  I  am  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  beside  me—  (v.  10). 
Language  of  arrogance  in  man's  mouth;  fitting  for  God  alone  (ch. 
45.  6).  Seech.  5.  8,  latter  part,  widow  .  .  .  loss  of  children— A  state 
represented  as  a  female,  when  it  has  fallen  is  called  a  widow,  be- 
cause its  king  is  no  more;  and  childless,  because  it  has  no  inhabi- 
tants, they  have  been  carried  off  as  captives  (ch.  23.  4;  54.  1,  4,  5; 
Revelation,  18.  7,  8).  9.  in  a  moment — It  should  not  decay  slowly 
but  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed;  in  a  single  night  it 
was  destroyed  by  Cyrus.  The  prophecy  was  again  literally  ful- 
filled, when  Babylon  revolted  against  Darius;  and  in  order  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  each  man  chose  one  woman  of  his  family,  aud  stran- 
gled the  rest,  to  save  provisions.  Darius  impaled  3.000  of  the  re- 
volters.  In  .  . .  perfection— a.  e.,  "in  full  measures."  for  . .  .  for — 
rather,  "notwithstanding  the  .  .  .  notwithstanding;"  "in  spite  of." 
[Lowth.]  So  "for"  (Numbers,  14.  11).  Babylon  was  famed  for 
"  expiations  or  sacrifices,  and  other  incantations,  whereby  they 
tried  to  avert  evil  and  obtain  good."  [Diodorus  Siculus]  10. 
wickedness— a^  in  ch.  13.  11,  the  cruelty  with  which  Babylon 
treated  its  subject  states,  none  seeth  me— (Psalm  10.  11;  94.  7). 
"  There  is  none  to  exact  punishment  from  me."  Sinners  are  not 
safe,  though  seeming  secret,  thy  wisdom — astrological  and  political 
(ch.  19.  11,  etc.,  as  to  Egypt),  perverted — turns  thee  aside  from 
the  right  and  safe  path.  11.  from  whence  it  riseth— Hebrew,  the 
dawn  thereof,  i.  e.,  its  first  rising.  Evil  shall  come  on  thee  without 
the  least  previous  intimation.  [Rosenmuller.]  But  dawn  is  not 
applied  to  "evil,"  but  to  prosperity  shining  out  after  misery  (ch. 
21. 12).  Translate,  "  Thou  shall  not  see  any  dawn  "  (of  alleviation). 
[Maurer.]  put .  .  .  off—  rather,  as  Margin,  "remove  by  expiation;" 
it  shall  be  never  ending,  not  know — unawares:  which  thou  dost 
not  apprehend.  Proving  the  fallacy  of  thy  divinations  and  astrol- 
ogy (Job,  9.  5;  Psalm  35. 8).  12.  stand — forth;  a  scornful  challenge 
to  Babylon's  magicians  to  show  whether  they  can  defend  their 
city,  laboured — The  devil's  service  is  a  laborious  yet  fruitless  one 
(ch.  55.  2).  13.  wearied— (ch.  57.  10;  Ezekiel,  24.  12).  astrologers 
— lit.,  those  who  lorm  combinations  of  the  heavens;  who  watch 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  stars.  "Casters  of  the  config- 
urations of  the  sky."  [IIorsley  ]  Gesenitjs  explains  it  -.the  divider  t 
of  the  heavens.  In  casting  a  nativity,  they  observed  four  signs: — 
the  horoscope,  or  sign  which  arose  at  the  time  one  was  born;  the 
mid-heavens;  Vie  sign  opposite  the  horoscope  towards  the  West,  and 
the  hypogee.  monthly  prognosticators— Those  who  at  each  new 
moon  profess  to  tell  thereby  what  is  about  to  happen.  Join,  not  as 
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English  Version,  "save  .  .  .from  those  things,'1  etc.,  but.  "They 
that  at  new  moons  make  known  from  (by  means  of)  them  the 
things  that  come  upon  thee."  [Maurer.]  14.  (Ch.  29.  6;  30.  30). 
not ...  a  coal — Like  stubble,  they  shall  burn  to  a  dead  ash, 
without  leaving  a  live  coal  or  cinder  (cf.  ch.  30.  14),  so  utterly 
shall  they  be  destroyed.  15.  thus,  etc. — Such  shall  be  the  fate  of 
those  astrologers  who  cost  thee  such  an  amount  of  trouble  and 
money,  thy  merchants  from  thy  youth — i.e ,  with  whom  thou  hast 
trafficked  from  thy  earliest  history,  the  foreigners  sojourning  in 
Babylon  for  the  sake  of  commerce  (ch.  13.  14;  Jeremiah,  51.  6,  9; 
Nahum,  3.  16,  17).  [Barnes.]  Rather,  the  astrologers,  with 
whom  Babylon  had  so  many  dealings  (v.  12-14).  [Horsley.]  to 
his  quarter— ?#.,  straight  before  him  (Ezekiel,  1.  9,  12).  The 
foreigners,  whether  soothsayers  or  merchants,  shall  flee  home  out 
of  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  50.  16). 

CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  The  things  that  befall  Babylon  Jehovah  pre- 
dicted LONG  BEFORE,  LEST  ISRAEL  SHOULD  ATTRIBUTE  THEM,  IN 
ITS    u  OBSTINATE  "  PERVERSITY  TO  STRANG E  GODS  (v.  1-5).      1.   th» 

waters  of  Judah — spring  from  the  fountain  of  Judah  (Numbers, 
24.  7;  Deuteronomy,  33.  28;  Psalm  68.  26,  Margin).  Judah  has 
the  "  fountain  "  attributed  to  it,  because  it  survived  the  ten  tribes, 
and  from  it  Messiah  was  to  spring,  swear  by  .  .  .  Lord— (ch.  19. 
18;  45.  23;  65. 16).  mention— in  prayers  and  praises,  not  in  truth 
— (Jeremiah,  5.  2;  John,  4.  24).  2.  for — Ye  deserve  these  reproofs; 
for  ye  call  yourselves  citizens  of  "the  holy  city  "  (ch.  52.  1),  but 
not  in  truth  (v.  1;  Nehemiah,  11.  1;  Daniel,  9.  24);  so  the  inscrip- 
tion on  their  coins  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  "  Jerusalem  the 
Holv."  3.  former — things  which  have  happened  in  times  past  to 
Israel  (ch.  42.  9;  44.  7,  8;  45.  21;  46.  10).  suddenly— they  came  to 
pass  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have  resulted 
from  mere  human  sagacity.  4.  obstinate — Hebrew,  hard  (Deuter- 
onomy, 9.  27;  Ezekiel,  3.  7,  Margin),  iron  sinew— inflexible  (Acts, 
7.  51).  brow  brass— shameless  as  a  harlot  (see  Jeremiah,  6.  28;  3. 
8;  Ezekiel,  3.  7,  Margin).  5.  (See  Notes,  v.  1.  3).  6.  thou,  etc. — 
So  "Ye  are  my  witnesses"  (ch.  43.  10).  Thou  canst  testify  the 
prediction  was  uttered  long  before  the  fulfillment :  "  see  all  this,'* 
viz.,  that  the  event  answers  to  the  prophecy,  declare — mike  the 
fact  known  as  a  proof  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God  (ch.  44.  8).  new 
things — viz.,  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  new  in  con- 
tradistinction from  former  predictions  that  had  been  fulfilled  (ch. 
42.  9;  43. 19).  Antitypically,  the  prophecy  has  in  view  the  "  new 
things"  of  the  gospel  treasury  (Song  of  Solomon,  7.  13;  Matthew, 
13.  52;  2  Corinthians,  5.  17;  Revelations,  21.  5).  From  this  point 
forward,  the  prophecies  as  to  Messiah's  first  and  second  advents, 
and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  have  a  new  circumstantial  distinct- 
ness, such  as  did  not  characterise  the  previous  ones,  even  of  Isaiah. 
Babylon,  in  this  view,  answers  to  the  mystical  Babylon  of  Reve- 
lation, hidden — which  could  not  have  been  guessed  bv  political 
sagacity  (Daniel,  2.  22,  29;  1  Corinthians,  2.  9,  10).  7."  Not  like 
natural  results  from  existing  causes,  the  events  when  they  took 
place  were  like  acts  of  creative  power,  such  as  had  never  before 
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been  "  from  the  beginning."  even  before  the  day  when — rather 
[Maurer],  4t  And  before  the  day  (of  their  occurrence)  thou  hast 
not  heard  of  them,"  £«.,  by  any  human  acuteness;  they  are  only 
heard  of  by  the  present  inspired  announcement.  8.  heardest  not 
— repeated,  as  also  "  knowest  not,"  from  last  verse,  from  that  time 
that— omit  that :  "From  tlie  first  thine  ear  did  not  open  itself," 
viz.,  to  obey  them.  [Rosenmuller.]  **  To  open  the  ear"  denotes 
obedient  attention  (ch.  50.  5).  Or,  "  was  not  opened"  to  receive 
them,  i.e.,  they  were  not  declared  by  me  to  thee  previously,  since,  if 
thou  hadst  been  informed  of  them,  such  is  thy  perversity,  thou 
couldest  not  have  been  kept  in  check.  [Maurer.]  In  the  former 
view,  the  sense  of  the  words  following  is,  "  For  1  knew  that,  if  I 
had  not  foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon  so  plainly,  that  there 
could  be  no  perverting  of  it,  thou  wouldest  have  perversely  as- 
cribed it  to  idols,  or  something  else,  than  to  me."  (v.  5).  I'hus 
they  would  have  relapsed  into  idolatry,  to  cure  them  of  which  the 
Babylonian  captivity  was  sent  :  so  they  had  done  (Exodus,  32.  4). 
After  the  return,  and  ever  since,  they  have  utterly  forsaken  idols. 
wast  called — as  thine  appropriate  appellation  (ch.  9.  6).  from  the 
womb — from  the  beginning  of  Israel's  national  existence  (ch.  44. 
2).  9.  refrain — lit.,  muzzle;  His  wrath,  after  the  return,  was  to 
be  restrained  a  while,  and  then,  because  of  their  sins,  let  loose 
again  (Psalm  73.  38).  for  thee — i.e.,  mine  anger  towards  thee.  10. 
(Note^ch.  1.25).  with  silver — rather,  •  'for  silver."  I  sought  by 
affliction  to  purify  thee,  but  thou  wast  not  as  silver  obtained  by 
melting,  but  as  dross.  [Gesenius.]  Thy  repentance  is  not  com- 
plete :  thou  art  not  yet  as  refined  silver.  Rosenmuller  explains, 
not  as  silver,  not  with  the  intense  heat  needed  to  melt  silver  (it  being 
harder  to  melt  than  gold),  i.e.,  not  with  the  most  extreme  severity. 
The  former  view  is  better  (ch.l.  25;  42  2,');  Ezekiel,  22. 18-20,  22). 
chosen — or  else  [Lowrn],  tried . . .  proved;  according  to  Gesenius, 
lit.,  to  rub  with  the  touchstone,  or  to  cut  iri  pieces  so  as  to  examine 
(Zechariah,  13.  9;  Malachi,  3.  3;  1  Peter,  1.  7).  11.  how  should  my 
name — Maurer,  instead  of  "my  name"  from  v.  9,  supplies  umy 
glory  "  from  the  next  clause;  and  translates,  4i  How  (shamefully) 
my  glory  has  been  profaned  ! "  In  English  Version  the  sense  is, 
44 1  will  refrain  (v.  9,  i.e.,  not  utterly  destroy  thee),  for  why  should 
I  permit  my  name  to  be  polluted,  which  it  would  be,  it*  the  Lord 
utterly  destroyed  His  elect  people"  (Ezekiel,  20.  9)?  not  give 
glory  unto  another — if  God  forsook  His  people  for  ever,  the 
heathen  would  attribute  their  triumph  over  Israel  to  their  idols  ; 
so  God's  glory  would  be  given  to  another.  12-15.  The  Almighty, 
who  has  founded  heaven  and  earth,  can,  and  will,  restore  His 
people,  the  first .  .  .  Iast(ch.  41.  4;  44  6)  13.  spanned — measured 
out(ch.  40. 12).  when  I  call . . .  stand  up  together— (ch.  40.  26;  Jere- 
miah, 33.  25).  But  it  is  not  their  creation  so  much  which  is 
meant,  as  that,  like  ministers  of  God,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  prepared  at  His  command  to  execute  his  decrees  (Psalm  119. 
91).  [Rosenmuller.]  14  among  them— among  the  gods  and 
astrologers  of  the  Chaldees  (ch.  41.  22;  43.  9;  44.  7).  Lord  .  . . 
loved  him:  he  will,  etc.— i.e.,  ••  He  whom  the  Lord  hath  loved  will 
do,"  etc.  [Lowth]  :  viz.,  Cyrus  (ch.  44.  28;  45. 1, 13;  46. 11).  How- 
ever Jehovah's  language  of  love  is  too  strong  to  apply  to  Cyrus, 
except  as  type  of  Messiah,  to  whom  alone  it  fully  applies  (Re.vMa- 
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tion,  5.  2  5).  his  pleasure— not  Cyrus'  own,  but  Jehovah's.  15. 
brought— led  him  on  his  way.  he — change  from  the  first  to  the  third 
person.  [Barnes.  J  Jehovah  shall  make  his  (Cyrus')  way  prosper- 
ous. 16.  not.  ,  .  in  secret — (ch.  45.  19).  Jehovah  foretold  Cyrus' 
advent  not  with  the  studied  ambiguity  of  heathen  oracles,  but 
plainly,  from  the  time,  etc. — from  the  moment  that  the  purpose 
began  to  be  accomplished  in  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  I  was  present. 
sent  me — The  prophet  here  speaks,  claiming  attention  to  his  an- 
nouncement as  to  Cyrus,  on  the  ground  of  his  mission  from  God 
and  His  Spirit.  But  he  speaks  not  in  his  own  person  so  much  as 
in  that  of  Messiah,  to  whom  alone  in  the  fullest  sense  the  words 
apply  (ch.  61.  1;  John,  10.  36).  Plainly,  ch.  49.  1,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  ch.  48,  from  v.  10,  where  the  change  of  speaker 
from  God  (v.  1.  12-15)  begins,  is  the  language  of  Messiah.  Luke, 
4.  1,  14,  18,  shows  that  the  spirit  combined  with  the  Father  in 
sending  the  Son:  therefore  "  His  Spirit  "  is  nominative  to  "  sent," 
not  accusative  following  it.  17.  teacheth  ...  to  profit— by  afflic- 
tion, such  as  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  present  long-con- 
tinued dispersion  of  Israel  (Hebrews,  12.  10).  18.  peace — (Psalm 
119.  1X55).  Cf.  the  desire  expressed  by  the  same  Messiah  (Matthew, 
23.  37;  Luke,  19.  42).  river— (ch.  33.  21;  41.  18).  a  river  flowing 
from  God's  throne  is  the  symbol  of  free,  abundant,  and  ever-flour- 
ing blessings  from  Him  (Ezekiel,  47.  1;  Zechariah,  14.  8;  Revela- 
tion, 22.  1).  righteousness — religious  prosperity,  the  parent  of 
"  peace"  or  national  prosperity ;  therefore  "peace"  corresponds 
to  4i  righteousness  "  in  the  parallelism  (ch.  32.  17).  19.  sand — re- 
taining the  metaphor  of  "  the  sea  "  (v.  18).  like  the  gravel  thereof 
— rather,  as  the  Hebrew,  M  like  that  (the  offspring)  of  its  (the  sea's) 
bowels;"  referring  to  the  countless  living  creatures,  fishes,  etc., 
of  the  sea,  rather  than  the  gravel.  [Maurer.]  Jerome,  Chal- 
dee,  and  Syriac  support  English  Version,  his  name  .  .  .  out  of 
— transition  from  the  second  person,  "thy,"  to  the  third  "  his." 
Israel's  name  was  cut  off  as  a  nation  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; also  it  is  so  now,  to  which  the  prophecy  especially  looks 
(Romans,  11.  20).  20.  go  .  .  .  forth  ...  end  of  the  earth— Primar- 
ily, a  prophecy  of  their  joyful  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  a 
direction  that  they  should  leave  it  when  God  opened  the  way. 
But  the  publication  of  it  "to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "  shows  it  has 
a  more  world-wide  scope  antitypically;  Revelation,  18.  4,  thows 
that  the  mystical  Babylon  is  ultimately  meant,  redeemed  .  .  . 
Jacob— (ch.  43.  1;  44.  22,  23).  21.  Ezra,  in  describing  the  return, 
makes  no  mention  of  God  cleaving  the  rock  for  them  in  the  desert. 
[Kimchi.]  The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  (Exodus,  17.  6;  Numbers,  20.  11;  Psalm  78.  15;  105.  41), 
and  of  that  from  Babylon,  are  blended  together;  the  language, 
whilst  more  immediately  referring  to  the  latter  deliverance,  yet, 
as  being  blended  with  circumstances  of  the  former  not  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  the  latter,  cannot  wholly  refer  to  either,  but  to  the  mys- 
tic deliverance  of  man  under  Messiah,  and  literally  to  the  final 
restoration  of  Israel.    22.  Repeated  (ch.  57.  21)     All  the  blessings 

1'ust  mentioned  («.  21)  belong  only  to  the  godly,  not  to  the  wicked, 
srael  shall  first  cast  away  its  wicked  unbelief  before  it  shall  in- 
herit national  prosperity  (Zechariah,  12. 10-14;  13.  1-9;  14.  3, 14,  20, 
21).  The  sentiment  holds  good  also  as  to  all  wicked  men  (Job,  15. 
20-25, 31-34>  t43 
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Ver.  1-26.  Similar  to  Chapter  xlii.  1-7  (e.  1-0).  Messiah 
as  the  ideal  Israel  («.  8),  states  the  object  of  His  mission,  His  want 
of  success  for  a  time,  yet  His  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  1.  0 
isles — Messiah  is  here  regarded  as  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Jews  (v.  4.  5),  and  as  now  turning  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  Him  "  for  light  and  salvation."  "  Isles  "  mean* 
all  regions  beyond  sea.  from  the  womb— (ch.  44.  2;  Luke,  1.  81; 
John,  10.  36).  from  .  .  .  bowels .  .  .  mention  of  my  name  -His 
name  "  Jesus"  (t.  «.,  God- Saviour)  was  designated  by  God  before 
His  birth  (Matthew,  1.  21).  2.  my .  .  .  mouth  .  .  .  sword— (ch.  11. 
4;  Revelation,  19.  15).  The  double  office  of  the  Word  of  God, 
saving  and  damnatory,  is  implied  (ch.  50.  4;  John,  12.  48;  He- 
brews, 4.  12).  shaft— (Psalm  45.  5).  "Polished,"  i.e.,  free  from 
all  rust,  implies  His  unsullied  purity,  in  .  .  .  quiver.  .  .  hid  me— 
Like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard,  or  a  shaft  in  the  quiver,  Messiah, 
before  his  appearing,  was  hid  with  God,  ready  to  be  drawn  forth 
at  the  moment  God  saw  fit  [Hengstenberg]  ;  also,  always  pro- 
tected  by  God,  as  the  arrow  by  the  quiver  (eh.  51.  16).  3.  Israel — 
applied  to  Messiah,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  name,  the 
Prince  who  had  power  with  Qod  in  wrestling  in  behalf  of  man, 
and  who  prevails  (Genesis,  32.  28;  Hosea,  12.  8,  4).  He  is  also 
the  ideal  Israel,  the  representative-man  of  the  nation  (ch.  Mat 
thew,  2.  15,  with  Hosea,  11. 1).  in  whom  .  .  .  glorified— (John,  14. 
13;  17.  1-5).  4.  I — Messiah,  in  vain— comparatively  in  the  case 
of  the  greater  number  of  His  own  countrymen.  "He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  His  received  Him  not"  (ch.  53.  1-3;  Luke,  19.  14; 
John,  1.  11;  7.  5).  Only  120  disciples  met  after  His  personal  min- 
istry was  ended  (Acts,  1.  15).  yet ...  my  judgment .  .  .  with  the 
Lord — ultimately,  God  will  do  justice  to  my  cause,  and  reward 
{Margin  for  work,  cf.  ch.  40.  16;  62.  11)  my  labours  and  sufferings. 
He  was  never  "  discouraged "  (ch.  42.  4;  50.  7,  10).  He  calmly, 
in  spite  of  seeming  ill-success  for  the  time,  left  the  result  withr 
God,  confident  of  final  triumph  (ch.  53.  10-12;  1  Peter,  2.  23).  So 
the  ministers  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians,  4.  1-5;  1  Peter,  4.  19).  5. 
The  reason  why  he  was  confident  that  His  work  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  rewarded,  vix.,  because  He  is  "glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,"  etc.  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him— (Matthew,  15.  24; 
Acts,  3.  26).  though  Israel  be  not  gathered— metaphor  from  a 
scattered  flock  wuich  the  shepherd  gathers  together  again.  Or  a 
hen  and  her  chickens  (Matthew,  23.  37).  Instead  of  the  text  "  not," 
the  Eeri  has  the  similar  Hebrew  word,  "to  Him,"  which  the  par- 
allelism favours:  "And  that  Israel  may  be  gathered  to  Him"  yet 
— rather,  parenthetically,  "'For  I  am  glorious,  etc.,  and  my  God 
is  my  strength."  Then  (v.  6)  resuming  the  words  from  the  begin- 
ning of  v.  5,  "  He  saith "  (I  repeat),  etc.  Horsley  explains, 
"Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  Messiah  shall  be 
glorified  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,"  reading  as  English 
Version;  but  if  the  Keri  be  read,  "  Israel  shall  at  one  time  or  other 
be  gathered,  notwithstanding  their  incredulity  during  Messiah's 
sojourn  on  earth."  6.  it  is  a  light  thing  — "  It  is  too  little 
that  thou  shouldest,"  etc.  [Hengstenberg]  •'.  e.,  It  is  not 
enough  honour   to   thee   to   rise   up  Jacob  and  Israel,    but    I 
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design  for  thee  more,  viz.,  that  thou  shouldest  be  the 
means  of  enlightening  the  Gentiles  (ch.  42.  6,  7;  GO  3).  the  pre- 
served— viz.,  those  remaining  after  the  judgments  of  God  on  the 
nation— the  elect  remnant  of  Israel  reserved  for  mercy.  Lowth, 
with  a  slight  but  needless  change  of  the  Hebrew,  translates  for 
"  tribes  "  and  "  preserved,"  the  scions— tlie  branches.  7.  whom  man 
despiseth — Hebrew,  tlie  despised  of  soul,  i  e.,  by  every  soul,  by  all 
men  (ch.  52. 14, 15;  53.  3;  50.  69;  Psalm  22.  6).  Lowth  translates, 
"whose  person  is  despised."  abhoreth— lit.,  who  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  nation  (Luke,  23.  18-23).  The  Jew  contemptuously  call 
Him  always  Tolvi  "the  crucified."  I  prefer,  on  account  of  Got, 
the  Hebrew  term  for  nation  being  usually  applied  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  that  for  people  to  the  Jews  (Hosea,  1.9;  so  the  Greek  terms 
respectively  also  Laos  and  Etline,  Romans,  9.  25)  to  take  "nation" 
here  collectively  for  the  Gentile  world,  which  also  spurned  him 
(Psalm  2. 1-3  ;  Acts,  4.  25  27).  servant  of  rulers— (Matthew,  17.  27). 
He  who  would  not  exert  His  power  against  the  rulers  (Matthew, 
20.  52,  53).  shall  see— viz .,  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  {v.  3, 
6).  when  He  shall  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  arise — to  reverence  thee 
(Psalm  72.  10,  11;  Philippians,  2.  10).  princes  also— rather,  for 
the  parallelism,  supply  the  ellipsis,  thus,  "  Princes  shall  see  and 
shall  worship."  faithful— viz.,  to  His  promises,  choose  thee— as 
God's  elect  (ch.  42. 1).  8.  Messiah  is  represented  as  having  asked 
for  the  grace  of  God  in  behalf  of  sinners;  this  verse  contains  God 
the  Father's  favourable  answer,  an  acceptable  time  —"In  a  time 
of  grace."  [Hengstenberg.]  A  limited  time  (ch.  61.  2;  2  Corin- 
thians, 6.  2).  The  time  judged  by  God  to  be  the  best  fitted  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  His  grace  by  Messiah,  heard  thee  — 
^  Psalm  2.  8;  Hebrews,  5  7).  day  of  salvation— when  'the  fulness 
of  time"  (Galatiaus,  4.  4)  shall  have  come.  The  day  of  salvation  is 
*  'to-day"  (Hebrews,  4.  7).  helped — given  thee  the  help  needed  to 
enable  thee,  as  man,  to  accomplish  man's  salvation,  preserve — 
from  the  assaults  and  efforts  of  Satan,  to  dive  it  thee  from  thy  vol- 
untary death  to  save  man.  covenant  of  the  people  -{Note,  ch  42. 
<)).  '  "The  people,"  in  the  singular,  is  always  applied  exclusively  to 
Israel  establish  the  earth— rather,  'to  restore  the  laud,"  viz.,  Ca- 
naan to  Israel.  Spiritually,  the  restoration  of  the  church  (the  spir- 
itual Israel)  to  the  heavenly  land  forfeited  by  man's  sin  is  also 
included,  cause  to  inherit . . .  desolate  heritages— image  from  the 
desolate  state  of  Judea  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Spirit- 
ually, the  Gentile  world,  a  moral  waste,  shall  become  a  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Lit.,  Judea  lying  desolate  for  ages  shall  be  possessed 
again  by  Israel  (cf.  ch.  61.  7,  "in  their  land").  Jesus,  the  antitype 
of,  and  bearing  the  same  name  as  Joshua  (Hebrews,  4.  8),  shall, 
like  him,  divide  the  land  among  its  true  heirs  (ch.  54.  3;  01.  4). 
9.  (Ch.  42.  7;  Zechariah,  9.  12).  prisoners— The  Jews  bound  in 
legal  bondage,  them  ...  in  darkness— the  Gentiles  having  no 
light  as  to  the  one  true  God.  [Vitiunga.]  show  yourselves— not 
only  see  but  bo  seen  (Matthew,  5.  10;  Mark,  5.  19).  Come  forth 
from  the  darkness  of  your  prison  into  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  in  the  ways,  etc. — In  a  desert  there  are  no  "ways," 
nor  "high  places,"  with  "pastures;"  thus  the  sense  is:  They  shall 
bave  their  pastures,  not  in  deserts,  but  in  cultivated  and  inhabited 
j>iaces.     Laying  aside  the  figure,  the  churches  of  Christ  *j.t  Vhe  firs* 
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ihall  be  gathered,  not  m  obscure  and  unknown  regions,  but  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Rome,  etc.    [Vitringa.]  Another  sense  probably  is  the  right  one: 
Israel,  on  its  way  back  to  the  Holy  Land,  shall  not  have  to  turn 
aside  to  devious  paths  in  search  of  necessaries,  but  shall  find  them 
in  nil  places  wherever  their  route  lies;  so  Rosenmuller.  God  will 
supply  them  as  (/"He  should  make  the  grass  grow  in  the  trodden 
ways  and  on  the  barren  high  places.     10.  Messiah  will  abundantly 
satisfy  all  the  wants,  both  of  literal  Israel  on  their  way  to  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  spiritual  on  their  way  to  heaven,  as  their  Shepherd 
(ch.  05.  13 ;  Matthew,  5  6),  also  in  heaven  (Revelation,  7.  16,  17). 
11.  my— all  tbings  are  God's,  mountains  a  way— I  will  remove  all 
obstructions  out  of  the  way  (ch.  40.  4).    exalted — i.  e.,  cast  up(ch. 
57.   14;  62.   10);  for  instance,  over  valleys.     Vitringa  explains 
"mountains"  as  great  kingdoms,  E.^ypt,  Syria,  etc.,  subjected  to 
Rome,  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  the  gospel:  "highways,"  the 
Christian  doctrine  wherein  those  who  join  the  Church  walk,  and 
which,  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  to  be  raised  into  promi- 
nence before  all,  and  publicly  protected  (ch.  35.  8,  9).  12.  sinim — 
The  Arabians  and  other  Asiatics  called  China  Sin,  or  Tchin;  the 
Chinese  had  no  special  name  for  themselves,  but  either  adopted 
that  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  or  some  high  sounding  titles.    This 
view  of    '  Sinim  "  suits  the  context  which  requires  a  people  to  be 
meant  "from  far,"  and  distinct  from  those  "from  the  North  and 
from  the  West."  [Gksenius  ]  13.  So  Revelation,  12.  12.    God  will 
have  mercy  on  the  afflicted,  because  of  His  compassion;  on  His 
afflicted,  because  of  His  covenant.     14.  Zion— The  literal  Israel's 
complaint,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  her  in  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
also  in  their  dispersion  previous  to  their  future  restoration;  thereby 
God's  mercy  shall  be  called  forth  (ch.  63.  15-19;  Psalm  77.  9,  10; 
102.  17).   15.  (Ch.  44.  21;  Psalm  103.  13;  Matthew,  7.  11).    16.  Al- 
luding to  the  Jews'  custom  (perhaps  drawn  from  Exodus,  13.  9)  of 
puncturing  on  their  hands  a  representation  of  their  city  and  tem- 
ple, in  token  of  zeal  for  them  [Lowth]  (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  6). 
17.    thy  children— Israel  {v.  20.  21;  ch.  43.  6)    Jerome  reads,  for 
"Thy  children,"  ''Thy  builders;"  they  that  destroyed  thee  shall 
ha&ten  to  build  thee,    haste — to  rebuild  the  desolate  capital,    shall 
go  forth— The  destroyers  shall  leave  Judea  to  Israel  in  undisturbed 
possession.  18.  As  Zion  is  often  coirpared  to  a  bride  (ch.  54  5),  so 
the  accession  of  converts  is  like  bridal  ornaments  ("jewels,"  ch.  63. 
8;  Malachi,  3. 17).  Her  literal  children  are,  however,  more  immedi- 
ately meant,  as  the  context  refers  to  their  restoration ;  and  only 
secondarily  to  her  spiritual  children  by  conversion  to  Christ. 
Israel  shall  be  the  means  of  the  final  complete  conversion  of  the  na- 
tions (Micah,  5. 7;  Romans,  11.  12, 15).  as  a  bride— viz.,  binds  on  her 
ornaments.  19.  land  of  thy  destruction— thy  land  once  the  scene  of 
destruction,  too  narrow— (ch.  54.  1,  2;  Zechariah,  10.  10).  20.  chil- 
dren .  . .  after  .  .  .  other — rather,  the  children  of  thy  widowhood,  i.e., 
the  children  of  whom  thou  hast  been  bereft  during  their  dispersion 
in  other  lands  (A^te,  ch.  47.  8).  [Maurer]  again— rather,  yet.  give 
place — rather,  stand  close  to  me,  viz.,  in  order  that  we  may  be  the 
more  able  to  dwell  in  the  narrow  place.     [Horsley.]    Cf.  as  to 
Israel's  spiritual  children,  and  the  extension  of  the  gospel  sphere, 
Romans,  15.  19,  24;  2  Corinthians,  10.  14-16.    But  t>.  22  (cf.  ch.  00. 
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■20)  shows  Hint  her  literal  children  are  primarily  meant.  Gesenius 
translates,  "  Make  room. "  21.  Who?  etc.— Ziou's  joyful  wonder 
at  the  unexpected  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Secondarily,  the 
accession  of  spiritual  Israelites  to  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Gentiles  is  meant.  This  created  surprise  at  first  (Acts, 
10.  45;  14.  27;  15.  3,  4).  lost ...  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  re- 
moved to  and  fro— rather,  "  bereaved  of  .  .  .  have  been  barren,  an 
-exile  and  outcast."  [Horsley.]  She  had  been  "  put  away  "  by 
Jehovah,  her  husband  (ch.  50.  1);  hence  her  wonder  at  the  children 
begotten  to  her.  22.  lift  .  .  .  hand  .  .  .  i.e.,  beckon  to  (Rote,  ch.  13. 
2).  standard— (ch.  11.  12).  bring  ...  sons  in  ...  arms— The 
<lentiles  shall  aid  in  restoring  Israel  to  its  own  land  (ch.  GO.  4;  06. 
"20).  Children  able  to  support  themselves  are  carried  on  the 
-shoulders  in  the  East;  but  infants,  in  the  arms,  or  astride  on  one 
Itaunch  ch.  GO.  12).  "Thy  sons  "  must  T>e  distinct  from  "the 
Oentiles,"  who  carry  them;  and  therefore  cannot  primarily  refer 
to  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  23.  lick  .  .  .  dust — i.e.,  kiss  thy 
feet  in  token  of  humble  submission,  for  they .  .  .  not . .  .  ashamed 
.  .  .  wait  for  me — The  restoration  of  Israel  shall  be  in  answer  to 
their  prayerful  waiting  on  the  Lord  (ch.  30  18,  10;  Psalm  102  16, 
17;  Zechariah,  12.  16;  14.  3).  24.  the  prey— Israel,  long  a  prey  to 
-mighty  Gentile  nations,  whose  oppression  of  her  shall  reach  its 
■highest  point  under  antichrist  (Daniel,  11.  8G,  37,  41,  45)  lawful 
captive —the  Jews  justly  consigned  for  their  sins  (ch.  50.  l)as 
captives  to  the  foe.  Secondarily,  Satan  and  Death  are  ''  the 
••nighty  "  conquerors  of  man,  upon  whom  his  sin  gives  them  their 
*4  lawful"  claim.  Christ  answers  that  claim  for  the  sinners,  and  so 
the  captive  is  set  free  (Job,  19,  25;  14.  14;  Matthew,  12.  29; 
Ilosea,  6.  2),  where  v.  4  iio  vs  the  primary  reference  is  to  Israeli 
restoration,  to  which  the  re  urrection  corresponds;  (Isaiah,  26  19; 
Ephesians, 4.  8;  Hebrews,  2.  14,  15).  Q liters  not  so  well  translate, 
"the  captives  taken  from  among  the  just  Israelites."  25.  (Ch. 
53,  12;  Psalm,  68.  18;  Colossians,  2.  15)  contend  with  him,  etc. 
— (ch.  54.  17).  20.  feed  .  .  .  own  flesh— A  phrase  for  internal 
strife  (ch.  9.  20).  own  blood — A  just  retribution  for  their  having 
shed  the  blood  of  God's  servants  (Revelation,  16.  6).  sweet  wine 
i.e.,  musty  or  new  wine,  the  pure  juice  which  flows  from  the  k&tu 
of  grapes  before  they  are  pressed;  the  ancients  could  preserve  it 
for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  retain  its  flavour.  It  was  so  mild  that  it 
required  a  large  quantity  to  intoxicate;  thus  the  idea  here  is  that 
very  much  blood  would  be  shed  (Revelation,  14.  10,  20).  all  flesh 
*hall,  etc. — the  effect  on  the  world  of  God's  judgment  (ch.  GO.  15, 
16,  13,  19;  Revelation,  15.  3,  4). 

CHAPTER  L. 

Ver.  I -II.  TnE  Judgments  on  Is:..-na.  were  provoked  by 
ttikhi  Crimes,  yet  they  are  not  Finally  cast  off  by  God. 
1.  where.  .  .  mother's  divorcement— Zion  is  "  the  mother;"  the 
Jews  are  the  children;  and  God  the  Husband  and  Father  (eh.  54. 
t>;  G2.  5;  Jeremiah,  3.  14).  Gesenius  thinks,  God  means  by  the 
question  to  deny  that  lie  had  given  '4a  bill  of  divorcement"  to 
her,  as  was  often  done  on  slight  pretexts  by  a  husband  (Deutero- 
nomy, 24.  1),  or  that  He  had  "  sold  "  His  and  her  "  children,"  as  j 
gjoor  parent  sometimes  did  (Exodu*,  21.  7;  Kings,  4.  1;  Nehcmiali, 
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5   5)  under  pressure  of  his  "  creditors;  "  that  it  was  they  who  sold 
themselves  through  their  own  sins.     Maurer  explains,  "Show 
the  bili  of  your  mother's  divorcement,  whom,  etc. ;  produce  the 
crcditors  to  whom  ye  have  been  sold;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
Dot  from  any  caprice  of  mine,  but  through  your  own  fault,  your 
mother  has  been  put  away,  and  you  sold"  (ch.  54.  3).     Horslev 
best  explains  (as  the  antithesis  between  **1"  and  "yourselves'* 
shows,  though  Lowtu  translates,  "  Ye  are  sold''1)  I  have  never 
given  your  mother  a  regular  bill  of  divorcement,  I  have  merely 
"put  her  away"  for  a  time,  and  can,  therefore,  by  my  right  as- 
her  husband  still  take  her  back  on  her  submission;  I 'have  not 
made  you,  the  children,  over  to  any  "  creditor  "  to  satisfy  a  debt; 
I  therefore  still  have  the  right  of  a  father  over  you,  and  can  take- 
you  back  on  repentance,  though  as  rebellious  children  you  have 
sold  yourselves  to  sin  and  its  penalty  (1  Kings,  21.  25).     bill  .  .  . 
whom — rather,  "the  bill  with  which  I  have  put  her  away."    [Matjr- 
kr.]    2.  I — Messiah,     no  man— willing  to  believe  in  "and  obey  me 
(ch.  51.  1,  3).     The  same  Divine  Person  had  "come"  by  His 
prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  (appealing  to  them,  but  in  vain, 
Jeremiah,  7.  25,  26),  who  was  about  to  come  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament,    hand  shortened — the  Oriental  emblem  of  weakness,  a& 
the  long  stretched  out  hand  is  of  power  (ch    59.  1).    Notwith- 
standing your  sins,  I  can  still  "  redeem  "  you  from  your  bondage 
and  dispersion,     dry  up  .  .  .  sea — (Exodus,  14.  21).    The  second 
exodus  shall  exceed,  whilst  it  resembles  in  wonders,  the  first  (ch. 
11.   11,  15;  51.  15).     make  . .  .  rivers  .  . .  wilderness— turn,  the 
prosperity  of  Israel's  foes  into  adversity,    fish  stinketh — the  very 
judgment  inflicted  on  their  Egyptian  enemies  at  the  first  exodus- 
(Exodus,  7.  18,  21).    3.  heavens  .  .  .  blackness— another  of  the 
judgments  on  Egypt  to  be  repeated  hereafter  on  the  last  enemy  of 
God's  people  (Exodus,  10.  21).     sackcloth— (Revelation,  G.  12).    4. 
Messiah,  as  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (ch.  42.  1)  declares  that  the 
office  has  been  assigned  to  Him  of  encouraging  the  "  weary  " 
exiles  of  Israel  by  "words  in  season"  suited  to  their  case;  and 
that,  whatever  sufferings  it  is  to  cost  Himself,  lie  does  not  shrink 
from  it  («.  5,  6),  for  that  He  knows  His  cause  will  triumph  at  last 
{v.  7,  8).     learned — not  in  mere  human  learning,  but  in  divinely- 
taught  modes  of  instruction  and  eloquence  (ch.  49.  2;  Exodus,  4. 
41;  Matthew,  7.28,29;  13.54).    speak  a  word  in  season— (Pro- 
verbs, 15.  23;  25.  11).     Lit.,  "to  succour  by  words,"  viz.,  in  the 
season  of  need,  the  "  weary  "  dispersed  ones  of  Israel  (Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  G5-67).     Also  the  spiritual  "weary"  (ch.  42.  3;  Mat- 
thew, 11.  28).     wakeneth  [me]  morning,  etc.— cf.  "  daily  rising 
up  early"  (Jeremiah,   7.  25;  Mark,  1.  35).     The  image  is  drawn 
from  a  master  wakening  his  pupils  early  for  instruction,  wakenetfo 
.  .  .  ear — prepared  for  receiving  His  divine  instructions,    as  the* 
learned — as  one  taught  by  Him.     He  "  learned  obedience,"  experi- 
mentally, "  by  the  tilings  which  he  suffered;  "  thus  gaining  that 
practical  learning  which  adapted  Him  for  "  speaking  a  word  m 
season"  to  suffering  men  (Hebrews,  5  8).     opened  .  .  .  ear — (see 
Note,  ch.  42.  20;  48.  8);  i.e.,  hath  made  me  obediently  attentive  (but 
M  a  urer,  "  hath  informed  me  of  my  duty  "),  as  a  servant  to  his  master 
V'ef.   Psalm  40.  6-8,  wi'u.  Phihppians,  2.  7;  ch.  42.  1;  49   3,  6;  52. 
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13;  53.  11;  Matthew,  20.  28;  Luke,  22.  27.)  not  rebellious— but, 
t)n  the  contrary,  most  willing  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  proclaim- 
ing and  procuring  salvation  for  man,  at  the  cost  of  His  own  suffer- 
ings (Hebrews,  10.  5-10).  6.  smiters— with  scourges  and  with  the 
open  hand  (ch.  52.  14;  Mark,  14.  65).  Lit.,  fulfilled  (Matthew,  27. 
20;  26.  67;  Luke,  10.  33).  To  "pluck  the  hair"  is  the  highest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  an  Oriental  (2  Samuel,  10.  4;  Lamenta- 
tions, 3.  30).  "I  gave  "  implies  the  voluntary  nature  of  His  suffer- 
ings; His  example  corresponded  to  His  precept  (Matthew,  5.  39). 
spitting — to  spit  in  another's  presence  is  an  insult  in  the  East, 
much  more  on  one;  most  of  all  in  the  face  (Job,  30. 10;  Matthew,  27. 
30;  Luke,  18.  32).  7.  Sample  of  His  not  being  "discouraged" 
ich.  42.  4;  49.  5).  set .  .  .  face  like  .  .  .  flint  — set  myself  reso- 
lutely, not  to  be  daunted  from  my  work  of  love  bv  shame  or  suf- 
fering (Ezekiel,  3.  8,  9).  8.  (Ch.  49.  4).  The  believer,  by  virtue 
of  his  oneness  with  Christ,  uses  the  same  language  (Psalm  138.  8; 
Romans,  8.  32  34).  But  "justify"  in  His  case,  is  God's  judicial 
acceptance  and  vindication  of  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  own 
righteousness  (Luke,  23.  44-47  ;  Romans,  1.  4;  1  Timothy,  3.  16, 
with  which  cf.  1  Peter,  3.  18),  in  their  case,  on  the  ground  of  His 
righteousness  and  meritorious  death  imputed  to  them  (Romans.  5. 
19).  stand  together — in  judgment,  to  try  the  issue,  adversary — 
lit.,  master  cf  my  cause,  i.  e.,  who  has  real  ground  of  accusation 
against  me,  so  that  he  can  demand  judgment  to  be  given  in  his 
favour  (cf.  Zechariah,  3.  1,  etc. ;  Revelation,  12.  10).  9.  (Cf.  ch. 
52.  13,  Margin:  ch.  53.  10;  Psalm  118.  6;  Jeremiah,  23.  5).  as  a 
garment — (ch.  51.  6,  8;  Psalm  102.  26).  A  leading  constituent  of 
wealth  in  the  East  is  change  of  raiment,  which  is  always  liable  to 
the  inroads  of  the  moth;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  image  in 
scripture.  10.  Messiah  exhorts  the  godly  after  His  example  (ch. 
49.  4,5;  42.  4)  when  in  circumstances  of  trial  (■"  darkness,"  ch.,47, 
5),  to  trust  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alone,  who  is  there— i  «., 
Whosoever  (Judges,  7.  3)  obeyeth  .  .  .  servant — viz.,  Messiah. 
The  godly  "  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father" 
(John,  5.  23).  darkness— (Micah,  7.  8,  9).  God  never  had  a  son 
who  was  not  sometimes  in  the  dark.  For  even  Christ,  His  only 
Son,  cried  out,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  r' 
flight — rather,  splendour:  bright  sunsTiine;  for  the  servant  of  God 
is  never  wholly  without  "light."  [Vitringa.]  A  godly  man's 
way  may  be  dark,  but  his  end  shall  be  peace  and  light.  A  wicked 
man's  way  may  be  bright,  but  his  end  shall  be  utter  dark.iess 
(Psalm  112.  4;  97.  11;  37.  24).  let  him  trust,  etc.— As  Messiah  did 
{v.  8,  9).  11.  In  contrast  to  the  godly  {v.  10),  the  wicked,  in  times 
of  darkness,  instead  of  trusting  in  God,  trust  in  themselves,  {JcihdU 
a  light  for  themselves  to  walk  by)  (Ecclesiastcs,  11.  9).  The  image 
is  continued  from  v.  10,  "darkness;"  human  devices  for  salva 
tion  (ch.  19.  21;  16.  9,  25)  are  like  the  spark  that  goes  out  in  an 
instant  in  darkness  (cf.  Job,  18.  6;  21.  17,  with  Psalm  1».  28). 
sparks — not  a  steady  light,  but  blazing  sparks  extinguished  in  a 
moment,  wark — not  a  command,  but  implying  that  as  surely  as 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  lie  down  in  sorrow  (Jeremiah,  3.  25). 
In  exact  proportion  to  mystic  Babylon's  previous1 'glory tying"  ut 
:herself  shall  be  her  sorrow  (Matthew,  25.  50;  8.12;  Revelation,  18.7) 
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JIIAPTER  LI. 

Ver.  1-23.  Encouragement  to  ttte  faithful  remnant  of 
Israel  to  trust  in  God  for  a  deliverance,  both  from  their 
long  Babylonian  Exile,  and  from  their  present  Dispersion. 
1.  me — the  God  of  your  fathers,    ye  .  .  .  follow  after  righteousness 

— the  godly  portion  of  the  nation;  v.  7  shows  this  (Proverbs,  15. 
9;  1  Timothy,  6.  11).  "Ye  follow  righteousness,"  seek  it  there- 
fore from  me,  who  "  bring  it  near,"  and  that  a  righteousness 
14  not  about  to  be  abolished"  v.  0,  7);  look  to  Abraham  your 
father  (v.  2,),  as  a  sample  of  how  righteousness  before  me  is  to  be 
obtained;  I,  the  same  God  who  blessed  him,  will  bless  you  at  last 
(•.  3);  therefore  trust  in  me,  and  fear  not  man's  opposition  (v.  7,  8, 
12,  13).  The  mistake  of  the  Jews,  heretofore,  has  been,  not  in 
that  they  *'  followed  after  iighteousness,"  but  in  that  they  fol- 
lowed it  "by  t  lie  works  of  the  law,"  instead  of  M  by  faith,"  as 
Abraham  ("Romans,  9,  31,  32;  10,  3,  4;  4,  2,  5).  hole  of.  .  pit— 
The  idea  is  not,  as  is  often  quoted,  the  inculcation  of  humility, 
by  reminding  men  of  the  fallen  state  from  which  they  have  been 
taken,  but  that  as  Abraham,  the  quarry,  as  it  were  (cf.  ch.  48.  1), 
whence  their  nation  was  hewn,  had  been  called  out  of  a  strange 
land  to  the  inheritance  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  by  God,  the  same 
God  is  able  to  deliver  and  restore  them  also  (cf.  Matthew,  3.  9).  2. 
alone — translate,  "  I  called  him  when  he  w<s  but  one"  (Ezekiel, 
83.  24).  The  argument  is,  the  same  God  who  had  so  blessed 
"one"  individual,  as  to  become  a  mighty  nation  (Genesis,  12.  1; 
22.  17),  can  also  increase  and  bless  the  small  remnant  of  Israel, 
both  that  left  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  left  in  the- 
present  and  latter  days  (Zechariah,  14.  2)  "the  residue  "  (ch.  13.  8, 
9).  3.  For— See  for  the  argument,  last  note,  the  Garden  of  thd 
Lord — restoration  of  the  primeval  paradise  (Genesis,  2.  8;  Ezekiel, 
28.  13;  Revelation,  2.  7).  melody—  Hebrew  psalm.  God's  praises 
shall  again  be  heard.  4.  my  people— the  Jews.  This  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Gesenhts:  4,0  peoples  .  .  .  nations,"  viz.,  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  Jews  are  called  on  to  hear  and  rejoice  in  the  extension 
of  the  true  religion  to  the  nations;  for,  at  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  as  in  the  final  age  to  come,  it  was  from  Jerusalem  that 
the  gospel  law  was,  and  is,  to  go  forth  (ch.  2.  3.)  law  .  .  .  judg- 
ment—the gospel  dispensation  and  institutions  (ch.  42.  1,  ''judg- 
ment"), make  ..  to  rest — establish  firmly;  found,  light,  etc  — 
(ch.  42.6).  5.  righteousness.  .  .  near — £«.,  faithful  fulfillment  of 
the  promised  deliverance,  answering  to  "  salvation"  in  the  par- 
allel clause  (ch.  46.  13;  56.  1;  Romans,  10.  8,  9).  Ye  follow  after 
"righteousness;"  seek  it,  therefore,  from  me,  aud  you  will  not 
have  far  to  go  for  it  {v.  1).  arms— put  for  Himself ;  I  by  my  might, 
judge—  (ch.  3.  3,4;  Psalm  93.  9).  isles,  etc.— (ch.  60.  9).  arm  — 
(Romans,  1.  16),  "the  power  of  God  unto  (the  Gentiles'  n» 
well  as  the  Jews')  salvation."  6.  (Ch.  40.  6,  8;  Psalm 
102.  20;  Hebrews,  1.  11,  12).  vanish  away— lit.,  shall  be  torn 
wander,  as  a  garment  [Maurek]  which  accords  with  the 
context,  in  like  manner  —  But  Gesenius,  "Like  a  guat;" 
like  the  smallest  aud  vilest  insect.  Jeromb  translates,  as 
.English    Version,   and   infers   that   "in   like    manner"   as   man, 
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the  heavens  {i.e.  the  sky)  and  earth  are  not  to  be  annihilated,  but 
changed  for  the  better  (ch.  65.  17).  righteousness  —  my  faithfully- 
fulfilled  promise  {Note  v.  5).  7.  know  righteousness  —  Note  v.  1) 
8.  {Note  ch.  50.  9  ;  Job,  4.  18-20).  Not  that  the  moth  eats  men  up, 
but  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  by  as  insignificant  instrumentality  as 
the  moth  that  eats  a  garment.  9.  Impassioned  prayer  of  the  exiled 
Jews,  ancient  days  —  (Psalm  44.  I).  Rahab  —  poetical  name  or. 
Egypt  {Note,  ch.  30.  7).  dragon  —  Hebrew,  tannin.  The  crocodile, 
an  emblem  of  Egypt,  as  represented  on  coins  struck  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Augustus  ;  or  rather  here,  its  king,  Pharoah  {Note,  ch. 
27.  1  ;  Psalm  74.  13,  14;  Ezekiel,  32.  2,  Margin;  29.  3).  10.  it  —  the 
arm.  Art  not  thou  the  same  Almighty  power,  etc.  ?  dried  the  sea  — 
the  Red  sea  (ch.  43.  16  ;  Exodus,  14.  21).  11.  (Ch.  35.  10).  there- 
fore—  assurance  of  faith  ;  or  else  the  answer  of  Jehovah  correspond- 
ing to  their  prayer.  As  surely  as  God  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egypi, 
He  shall  redeem  them  from  Babylon,  both  the  literal  in  the  age  fol* 
lowing,  and  mystical  in  the  last  ages  (Revelation,  18.  20,  21).  There 
shall  be  a  second  exodus  (ch.  11.  11-16  ;  27.  12,  13).  singing  —  image 
from  the  custom  of  singing  on  a  journey  when  a  caravan  is  passing 
along  the  extended  plains  in  the  East,    everlasting  joy — (Jude,  24). 

sorrow...  flee  away  —  (Revelation,  21.  4).    12.  comforteth  —  (v. 

3  ;  ch.  40.  1).  thou  —  Zion.  son  of  man  —  frail  and  dying  as  his 
parent  Adam,  be  made  as  grass  —  wither  as  grass  (ch.  40.  6,  7). 
13.  (Ch.  40.  12,  26,  28),  the  same  argument  of  comfort  drawn  from  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  as  if .  .  .  ready,  etc.  —  /*/.,  "when  he 
directs,"  viz.,  his  arrow,  to  destroy  (Psalm  21.  12  ;  7.  13  ;  11.  2). 
[Maurer].  14.  captive  exile  —  ///.,  one  bowed  down  as  a  captive  (ch. 
to.  4).  [Maurer].  The  scene  is  primarily  Babylon,  and  the  time 
near  the  close  of  the  captivity.  Secondarily,  and  antitypically,  the 
mystical  Babylon,  the  last  enemy  of  Israel  and  the  church,  in  which 
they  have  long  suffered,  but  from  which  they  are  to  be  gloriously  de- 
livered, pit — such  as  were  many  of  the  ancient  dungeons  (cf.  Jere- 
miah, 38.  6,  11,  13 ;  Genesis,  37.  20).  nor  . . .  bread  .  .  .  fail  —  (ch. 
33.  16;  Jeremiah,  37.  21).  15.  divided  .  .  .  Sea  —  The  Red  sea.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  as  "  make  to  rest"  {v.  4.)  Rather,  "  that  terrify  the 
sea,"  i.e.,  restrain  it  by  my  rebuke,  "  when  its  waves  roar."  [Geseni- 
us].  The  Hebrew  favours  Maurer,  "  that  terrify  the  sea  so  that  the 
waves  roar."  The  sense  favors  Gesenius  (Jeremiah,  5.  22;  31.  35), 
or  English  Version  {v.  9,  10,  which  favours  the  special  reference  to  the 
exodus  from  Egypt).  16.  Addressed  to  Israel,  embodied  in  "  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah"  (ch.  42.  1,  Messiah,  its  ideal  and  representative 
Head,  through  whom  the  elect  remnant  is  to  be  restored,  put  my 
words  in  thy  mouth  —  true  of  Israel,  the  depository  of  true  religion, 
but  finally  realised  only  in  Israel's  Head  and  antitype,  Messiah  (ch.  49. 
2  i  50,  4.  5  ;  59-  21  ;  Deuteronomy,  18.  18  ;  John,  3.  34).  covered  . .  . 
in  .  . .  shadow  Of .  .  .  hand  —  protected  thee  {Note  ch.  49.  2).  plant  — 
rather,  "  fix  "  as  a  tabernacle  ;  so  it  ought  to  be  rendered  (Daniel,  11. 
45).  The  "  new  creation,"  now  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world  by  the 
gospel  (Ephesians,  2.  10),  and  hereafter  to  be  extended  to  the  visible 
world,  is  meant  (ch.  65.  17  ;  66.  22  ;  cf.  ch.  13. 13  ;  2  Peter,  3.  10-13). 
Zion — Its  restoration  is  a  leading  part  in  the  new  creation  to  come 
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(ch.  65.  17-19).  17.  (Ch.  52  1).  drunk  —  Jehovah's  wrath  is  compared 
to  an  intoxicating  draught ;  because  it  confounds  the  sufferer  under  it, 
and  makes  him  fall  (Job,  21.  20  ;  Psalm  60,  3.  ;  75.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  25. 
15,  16  ;  49.  12  ;  Zechariah,  12.  2  ;  Revelation,  14.  10)  ;  ("  poured  out 
without  mixture  ;"  rather,  the  pure  wine  juice  mixed  with  intoxicating 
drugs),  of  trembling  —  which  produces  trembling  or  intoxication. 
wrung  .  .  .  out  —  drained  the  last  drop  out  ;  the  dregs  were  the  sedi- 
ments from  various  substances,  as  honey,  dates,  and  drugs,  put  into 
the  wine  to  increase  the  strength  and  sweetness.  18.  Following  up 
the  image  in  v.  17,  intoxicated  and  confused  by  the  cup  of  God's  anger, 
she  has  none  to  guide  her  in  her  helpless  state  ;  she  has  not  yet  awa- 
kened out  of  the  sleep  caused  by  that  draught.  This  cannot  apply  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  for  in  it  they  had  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  as  "guides,"  and  soon  awoke  out  of  that  sleep  ;  but  it 
applies  to  the  Jews  now,  and  will  be  still  more  applicable  in  their 
coming  oppression  by  antichrist.  19.  two  —  classes  of  evils,  for  he 
enumerates  four,  viz.,  desolation  and  destruction  to  the  land  and  state  : 
famine  and  the  sword  to  the  people,  who  shall  be  sorry  for  thee  — 
so  as  to  give  thee  effectual  relief  ;  as  the  parallel  clause,  "  By  whom 
shall  I  comfort  thee?"  shows  (Lamentations,  2.  11-13).  20.  head  of 
all  .  .  .  Streets  —  (Lamentations,  2.  19  ;  4.  1).  wild  bull  —  rather 
the  oryx  [Jerome],  or  a  gazelle  [Gesenius],  or  wild  goat  [Bochart]  ; 
commonly  in  the  East  taken  in  a  net,  of  a  wide  sweep,  whereunto  the 
beasts  were  hunted  together.  The  streets  of  cities  in  the  East  often 
have  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night  ;  a  person  wishing  to  escape 
would  be  stopped  by  them  and  caught,  as  a  wild  animal  in  a  net.  21, 
drunken  .  .  .  not  with  Wine  (ch.  29.  9  ;  cf.  v.  17,  20,  here  ;  Lamenta- 
tions, 3.  15).  22.  pleadeth  .  .  .  canse — (Psalm  35.  1  ;  Jeremiah,  50. 
34  ;  Micah,  7.  9).  no  more  drink  it  —  (ch.  54.  7-9).  This  cannot  ap- 
ply to  Israel  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  only  to  them  after 
their  final  restoration.  23.  (Ch.  49.  26  ;  Jeremiah,  25.  15-29  ;  Zecha- 
riah, 12.  2).  BOW  down  that  ...  go  Over  —  Conquerors  often  literally 
trod  on  the  necks  of  conquered  kings,  as  Sapor  of  Persia  did  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  Valerian  (Joshua,  10.  24;  Psalm  18.40;  66.  II, 
12). 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Ver.  1-15.  Verses  1-13  connected  with  Chap.  li.  Zion  long 
in  bondage  (ch.  51.  17-20)  is  called  to  put  on  beautiful  garments  ap, 
propriate  to  its  future  prosperity.  I.  strength  —  as  thy  adornment; 
answering  to  "  beautiful  garments  "  in  the  parallel  clause.  Arouse 
thyself  from  dejection  and  assume  confidence,  the  holy  City — (Ne<- 
hemiah,  11.  1  ;  Revelation,  21.  2).  no  more  .  .  .  unclean — (ch.  35. 
8  :  60.  21  ;  Joel,  3.  17  ;  Revelation,  21.  27).  A  prophecy  never  yet 
fulfilled,     uncircumcised — spiritually   (Ezekiel,  44.  9;  Acts,  7.  51). 

2.  from  the  dust  —  the  seat  of  mourners  (Job,  2.  12,  13).    arise  and 

Sit  —  viz.,  in  a  more  dignified  place  :  on  a  divan,  or  a  throne  [Lowth], 
after  having  shaken  off  the  dust  gathered  up  by  the  flowing  dress  when 
seated  on  the  ground  ;  or  simply,  "Arise,  and  sit  erect."     [Maurer.] 
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bands  Of  .  .  .  neck  —  the  yoke  of  thy  captivity.  3.  As  you  became 
your  foes'  servants,  without  their  paying  any  price  for  you  (Jeremiah, 
15.  13),  so  they  shall  release  you  without  demanding  any  price  or  re- 
ward (ch.  45.  13),  (where  Cyrus  is  represented  as  doing  so :  a  type  of 
their  final  restoration  gratuitously  in  like  manner).  So  the  spiritual 
Israel,  "  sold  under  sin,"  gratuitously  (Romans,  7.  14),  shall  be  re- 
deemed also  gratuitously  (ch.  55.  1).  4.  my  people  —  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  went  down  —  Judea  was  an  elevated  country  compared  with 
Egypt.  SOJOUm  —  They  went  there  to  stay  only  till  the  famine  in 
Canaan  should  have  ceased.  Assyrian  —  Sennacherib.  Remember 
how  I  delivered  you  from  Egypt  and  the  Assyrian  ;  what,  then,  is  to 
prevent  me  from  delivering  you  out  of  Babylon  (and  the  mystical 
Babylon  and  antichrist  in  the  last  days)  ?  without  Cause  —  answer- 
ing to  "  for  nought  "  in  v.  5  ;  it  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  oppressi©n 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  that  case.  5.  what  have  I  here  —  i.e.,  what 
am  I  called  on  to  do?  The  fact  "  that  my  people  is  taken  away  (into 
captivity  ;  ch.  49.  24,  25)  for  nought "  (by  gratuitous  oppression,  v.  4 ; 
also  v.  3,  where  see  note)  demands  my  interposition,  they  that  rule 
or  tyrannize,  viz.,  Babylon,  literal  and  mystical,     make  .  .  .  to  howl 

—  or,  raise  a  cry  of  exultation  over  them.     [Maurer.]      blasphemed 

—  viz.,  in  Babylon  :  God's  reason  for  delivering  His  people,  not  their 
goodness,  but  for  the  sake  of  His  holy  name  (Ezekiel,  20.  9,  14).  6.. 
Shall  know  in  that  day  —  (when  Christ  shall  reveal  Himself  to  Israel 
sensibly;  the  only  means  whereby  their  obstinate  unbelief  shall  be 
overcome  (Psalm  102.  16  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10 ;  14.  5).  7.  beautiful 
.  .  .  feet  —  i.e.,  The  advent  of  such  a  herald  seen  on  the  distant 
"mountains"  (Notes,  ch.  40.  9  ;  41.  27  ;  25.  6,  7  ;  Song  of  Solomon, 

2.  17)  running  in  haste  with  the  long-expected  good  tidings,  is  most 
grateful  to  the  desolated  city  (Nahum,  1.  15).  good  tidings  —  only 
partially  applying  to  the  return  from  Babylon.  Fully,  and  antitypi- 
cally,  the  gospel  (Luke,  2.  io,  11),  "beginning  at  Jerusalem"  (Luke, 
24,  47),  "  the  city  of  the  great  King  "  (Matthew,  5.  35),  where  Messiah 
shall,  at  the  final  restoration  of  Israel,  "  reign  "  as  peculiarly  Zion's. 
God  "  Thy  God  reigneth  ;  "  cf.  Psalm  2.  6).  8.  watchmen  — set  on 
towers  (separated  by  intervals  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  messenger  with  tidings  (cf.  ch.  21.  6-8).  The  Hebrew 
is  more  forcible  than  English  Version,  "  The  voice  of  thy  watchmen  " 
(exclamatory  as  in  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  8)  !  "  They  lift  up  their 
voice  !  together  they  sing."  eye  to  eye  — i.e.,  close  at  hand,  and  so 
■clearly  [Genesius]  ;  Numbers,  14.  14,  "  face  to  face  ;  "  Numbers,  12. 
8,  "  mouth  to  mouth."  Cf.  I  Corinthians,  13.  12  :  Revelation,  22.  4, 
of  which  Simeon's  sight  of  the  Saviour  was  a  prefiguration  (Luke,  2. 
30).  The  watchmen,  spiritually,  are  ministers  and  others  who  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  62.  6,  7).  bring  again — i.e.,  restore,; 
Or  else,  "  return  to."  [Maurer.]  9.  (Ch.  14.  7,  8;  42.  11).  re- 
deemed—  spiritually  and  nationally  (ch.  48.  20).  10.  made  bare  .  .  . 
arm  —  metaphor  from  warriors  who  bare  their  arm  for  battle  (Ezekiel, 

4.  7).     all  .  .  .  earth  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  salvation  .  .  .  of .  .  .  God  — 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  God  for  Israel  will  cause  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Lord  (ch.  66.  18-20).     The  partial  fulfilment  (Luke, 

3.  6)   is  a  forerunner  of  the  future  complete  fulfilment.     11.  (Ch.  48. 
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20  ;  Zechariah,  2.  6,  7).  Long  residence  in  Babylon  made  many  loath 
to  leave  it  ;  so  as  to  mystical  Babylon  (Revelation,  18.  4).  ye  .  .  . 
that  bear  .  .  .  Vessels  Of  the  Lord  —  the  priests  and  Levites,  whose 
office  it  was  to  carry  the  vessels  of  the  temple  (Jeremiah,  27.  18). 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  them  to  Babylon  (2  Chronicles,  36.  18). 
Cyrus  restored  them  (Ezra,  1.  7-11).  be  .  .  .  Clean  —  by  separating 
yourselves  wholly  from  Babylonian  idolaters,  mystical  and  literal.  12. 
not  .  .  .  with  haste  —  as  when  ye  left  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.  33,  39; 
Deuteronomy,  16.  3  ;  cf.  Note,  ch.  28.  16).  Ye  shall  have  time  to 
cleanse  yourselves  and  make  deliberate  preparation  for  departure. 
Lord  — Jehovah,  as  your  Leader  in  front  (ch.  43.  3  ;  Exodus,  23.  20  ; 
Micah,  2.  13).  rereward  —  lit.,  gather  up,  i.e.,  bring  up  the  rear  of 
your  host.  The  transition  is  frequent  from  the  glory  of  Messiah  in 
His  advent  to  reign,  to  His  humiliation  in  His  advent  to 
suffer.  Indeed,  so  are  both  advents  accounted  one,  that  He 
is  not  said,  in  His  second  coming,  to  be  about  to  return,  but  to 
come.  13.  Here  ch.  53.  ought  to  begin,  and  ch.  52.  end  with  v.  12. 
This  section,  from  here  to  the  end  of  ch.  53.,  settles  the  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  if  Messiah  be  the  person  meant  ;  and  with  infidels,  if 
written  by  Isaiah,  or  at  any  time  before  Christ.  The  correspond- 
ence with  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  minute,  that  it  could 
not  have  resulted  from  conjecture  or  accident.  An  imposter  could 
not  have  shaped  the  course  of  events  so  as  to  have  made  his  character 
and  life  appear  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  it.  The  writing .  is,  more- 
over, declaredly  prophetic.  The  quotations  of  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament show  (1)  that  it  was,  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Old  Testament ;  (2)  that  it  refers  to  Messiah  (Matthew,  8.  17  ; 
Mark,  15.  28  ;  Luke,  22.  37  ;  John,  12.  38  ;  Acts,  8.  28-35  ;  Romans,  10, 
16  ;  1  Peter,  2.  21-25).  The  indirect  allusions  to  it  still  more  clearly 
prove  the  Messianic  interpretation  ;  so  universal  was  that  interpreta- 
tion, that  it  is  simply  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  atoning  virtue  of 
His  death,  without  being  formally  quoted  (Mark,  9.  12  :  Romans,  4. 
25  ;  1  Corinthians,  15.  3  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  1  Peter,  1.  19  ;  2.  21- 
25  ;  1  John,  3.  5).  The  genuineness  of  the  passage  is  certain  ;  for 
the  Jews  would  not  have  forged  it,  since  it  is  opposed  to  their  notion 
of  Messiah,  as  a  triumphant  temporal  prince.  The  Christians  could 
not  have  forged  it ;  for  the  Jews,  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  are 
"  our  librarians."  [Paley.]  The  Jews  try  to  evade  its  force  by  the 
figment  of  two  Messiahs,  one  a  suffering  Messiah  (Ben  Joseph),  the 
other  a  triumphant  Messiah  (Ben  David).  Hillel  maintained  that 
Messiah  has  already  come  in  the  person  of  Hezekiah.  Buxtorf  states, 
that  many  of  the  modern  Rabbins  believe  that  He  has  been  come  a 
good  while,  but  will  not  manifest  Himself  because  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jews.  But  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  Jonathan, 
refer  it  to  the  Messiah  :  so  the  Medrasch  Tauchuma  (a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch)  ;  also  Rabbi  Moses  Haddarschan  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Christol).  Some  explain  it  of  the  "Jewish people,  either  in  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  or  in  their  present  sufferings  and  dispersion.  Others,  the 
pious  portion  of  the  nation  taken  collectively,  whose  sufferings  made  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  for  the  ungodly.  Others,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah 
£Gf.senius],   the  prophets  collectively.     But  an  individual  is   plainly 
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described  :  he  suffers,  voluntarily,  innocent,  patiently,  and  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  righteousness  of  His  people,  which  holds  good 
of  none  other  but  Messiah  (ch.  43.  4-6,  9,  11  ;  contrast  Jeremiah,  20. 
7  :  15.  10-21  ;  Psalm  137.  8,  9)  ;  ch.  53.  9,  can  hold  good  of  none 
other.  The  objection  that  the  sufferings  (ch.  53.  1-10)  referred  to  are 
represented  as  past,  the  glorification  alone  as  future  (ch.  52.  13-15  ;  53. 
11,  12)  arises  from  not  seeing  that  the  prophet  takes  his  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  as  future.  The  greater  near- 
ness of  the  first  advent,  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second, 
are  implied  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  to  the  first,  the  future  as  to 
the  second.  Behold  — Awakening  attention  to  the  striking  picture  of 
Messiah  that  follows  (cf.  John,  19.  5,  15).  my  Servant — Messiah 
(ch.  42.  1).  deal  prudently — rather,  prosper  [Gesenius]  as  the  parallel 
clause  favours  (ch.  53.  10).  Or,  uniting  both  meanings,  shall  reign 
ivell.  [Hengstenberg.]  This  verse  sets  forth  in  the  beginning  the 
ultimate  issue  of  His  sufferings,  the  description  of  which  follows :  the 
conclusion  (ch.  53.  12)  corresponds  ;  the  section  (ch.  51.  13  ;  53.  12) 
begins  as  it  ends  with  His  final  glory,  extolled  —  elevated  (Mark, 
16.  19;  Ephesians,  1.  20-22;  1  Peter,  3.  22).  14,  15."  Summary  of 
Messiah's  history,  which  is  set  forth  more  in  detail  in  ch.  53.  "  Just 
as  many  were  astonished  (accompanied  with  aversion,  Jeremiah,  18. 
16;  19.  8),  etc.;  his  visage,  etc.;  so  shall  He  sprinkle,"  etc.  Israel 
in  this  answers  to  its  antitype  Messiah,  now  "  an  astonishment  and  by- 
word "  (Deuteronomy,  28.  37),  hereafter  about  to  be  a  blessing  and 
means  of  salvation  to  many  nations  (ch.  2.  2,  3  ;  Micah,  5.  7).  thee; 
his  —  such  changes  of  person  are  common  in  Hebrew  poetry,   marred 

—  Hebrew,  disfigure?nent;  abstract  for  concrete  ;  not  only  disfigured, 
but  disfigurement  itself,  more  than  any  man  — Castello  translates, 
"  so  that  it  was  no  longer  that  of  a  man  "  (cf.  Psalm  22.  6).  The 
more  perfect  we  may  suppose  the  "  body  prepared  "  (Hebrews,  10.  5) 
for  Him  by  God,  the  sadder  by  contrast  was  the  "marring"  of  His 
visage  and  form.  15.  sprinkle  many  —  Gesenius,  for  the  antithesis 
to  "  be  astonished,"  translates,  "  shall  cause  ...  to  exult."  But  the 
word  universally  in  the  Old  Testament  means  either  to  sprinkle  with 
blood,  as  the  High  Priest  makes  an  expiation  (Leviticus,  4.  6  ;  16.  18, 
19)  ;  or  with  water,  to  purify  (Ezekiel,  36.  25  ;  cf.  as  to  the  Spirit, 
Acts,  2.  33),  both  appropriate  to  Messiah  (John,  13.  8  ;  Hebrews,  9. 
13,  14;  10,  22;  12.  24;  1  Peter,  1.  2).  The  antithesis  is  sufficient 
without  any  forced  rendering.  Many  were  astonished  ;  so  many  (not 
merely  men,  but)  nations  shall  be  sprinkled.  They  was  amazed  at 
such  an  abject  person  claiming  to  be  Messiah;  yet  it  is  He  who  shall 
justify  and  purify.  Men  were  dumb  with  the  amazement  of  scorn  at 
one  marred  more  than  the  lowest  of  men,  yet  the  highest:  even  kings 
(ch.  49.  7,  23)  shall  be  dumb  with  azve  and  veneration  ("  shut  .  .  . 
mouths  ; "  Job,  29.  9,  10  ;  Micah,  7.  16).     that  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  told  them 

—  The  reason  why  kings  shall  so  venerate  them  ;  the  wonders  of 
redemption,  which  had  not  been  before  told  them,  shall  then  be 
announced  to  them,  wonders  such  as  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
paralleled  (ch.  55.  1  ;  Romans,  15.  21  ;  16.  25,  26). 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

ver.  3-32.  Man's  Unbelief  :  Messiah's  \  icarious  Sufferings 
4nd  final  Triumph  for  Man.  The  speaker,  according  to  Horsely, 
ersonates  the  repentant  Jews  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  coming 
over  to  the  faith  of  the  Redeemer  ;  the  whole  is  their  penitent  con- 
fession. This  view  suits  the  context  (ch.  52.  7-9)  which  is  not  to  be 
fully  realised  until  Israel  is  restored.  However,  primarily,  it  is  the 
abrupt  exclamation  of  the  prophet :  "  Who  hath  believed  ou*  report  " 
that  of  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  as  to  Messiah  ?  The  infidels' 
objection  from  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  anticipated  and  hereby 
answered  :  that  unbelief  and  the  cause  of  it  (Messiah's  humiliation, 
whereas  they  looked  for  One  coming  to  reign)  were  foreseen  and  fore- 
told. 1.  report — lit.,  the  thing  heard:  referring  to  which  sense  Paul 
saith,  "So,  then,  faith  cometh  by  hearing"  (Romans,  10.  16,  17).  arm 
—  power  (ch.  40.  10)  ;  exercised  in  miracles  and  in  saving  men 
(Romans,  I.  16  ;  I  Corinthians,  I.  18).  The  prophet,  as  if  present 
during  Messiah's  ministry  on  earth,  is  deeply  moved  to  see  how  few 
believed  on  Him  (ch.  49.  4  ;  Mark,  6.  6  ;  9,  19;  Acts,  1.  15).  Two 
reasons  are  given  why  all  ought  to  have  believed.  (1.)  The  "report" 
■of  the  "  ancient  prophets."  (2.)  "  The  arm  of  Jehovah  "  exhibited  in 
Messiah  whilst  on  earth.  In  Horsley's  view,  this  will  be  the  peni- 
tent confession  of  the  Jews,  "  How  few  of  our  nation,  in  Messiah's 
days,  believed  in  Him  !  "  2.  tender  plant  —  Messiah  grew  silently  and 
insensibly,  as  a  sucker  from  an  ancient  stock,  seemingly  dead  (viz.,  the 
house  of  David  then  in  a  decayed  state)  (Arote,  ch.  n.  1).  shall  grow 
.  .  .  hath  — rather,  grew  up  .  .  .  had.  before  him  — befo7-e  Jehovah. 
Though  unknown  to  the  world  (John,  1.  11),  Messiah  was  observed 
by  God,  who  ordered  the  most  minute  circumstances  attending  His 
growth.  root  —  i.e.,  sprout  from  a  root,  form  —  beautiful  form: 
sorrows  had  marred  His  once  beautiful  form,  and  when  we  Shall  see 
• — rather,  joined  with  the  previous  words,  "  Nor  comeliness  (attractive- 
ness) that  we  should  look  (with  delight)  on  Him."  there  is  —  rather, 
was.  The  studied  reticence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  His  form, 
statute,  colour,  etc.,  was  designed  to  prevent  our  dwelling  on  the 
bodily,  rather  than  on  His  moral  beauty,  holiness,  love,  etc.  ;  also  a 
providential  protest  against  the  making  and  veneration  of  images  of 
Him.  The  letter  of  P.  Lentulus  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  describ- 
ing His  person,  is  spurious  ;  so  also  the  story  of  His  sending  His 
portrait  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa  ;  and  the  alleged  impression  of 
His  countenance  on  the  handkerchief  of  Veronica.  The  former 
part  of  this  verse  refers  to  His  birth  and  childhood  ;  the  latter  to  His 
first  public  appearance.  [Vitringa.]  3.  rejected  —  "forsaken  of 
men."  [Gesenius.]  "  Most  abject  of  men."  Lit.,  "  He  who  ceases 
from  men,"  i.e.,  is  no  longer  regerded  as  a  man.  [Hengstenberg.] 
{Note,  ch.  52.  14  ;  49.  7).  man  Of  sorrows  —  i.e.,  whose  distinguish- 
ing  characteristic  was  sorrow's.  acquainted  with  —  familiar  by 
constant  contact  with  grief.  grief — lit.,  disease;  fig.,  for  all 
kinds  of  calamity  (Jeremiah,  6.  14) ;  leprosy  especially  represented 
this,    being    a    direct     judgment     from    God.       It     is     remarkable 
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Jesus  is  not  mentioned  as  having  ever  suffered  under  sickness,  ant! 
we  hid  .  .  .  faces — rather,  as  one  who  causes  men  to  hide  their  faces 
from  Him  (in  aversion).  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  He  was  as  an  hiding  of 
the  face  before  it,"  i.e.,  as  a  thing  before  which  a  man  covers  his  face 
in  disgust.  [Hengstenberg.]  Or,  "  as  one  before  whom  is  the 
covering  of  the  face  ; "  before  whom  one  covers  his  face  in  disgust. 
[Gesenius.]  we  —  the  prophet  identifying  himself  with  the  Jews. 
See  Horsley's  view  {Note,  v.  i).  esteemed  .  .  .  not  —  negative  con- 
tempt: the  previous  words  express  positive.  4.  Surely.  .  .  Olir  grief 
lit.,  "  But  yet  He  hath  taken  (or  borne)  our  sickness"  i.e.,  they  who 
despised  Him  because  of  His  human  infirmities  ought  rather  to  have 
esteemed  Him  on  account  of  them :  for  thereby  "  Himself  took  our 
infirmities"  (bodily  diseases).  So  Matthew,  8.  17,  quotes  it.  In  the 
Hebrezu  for  "  borne,"  or  took,  there  is  probably  the  double  notion,  He 
took  on  Himself  vicariously  (so  v.  5,  6,  8,  12),  and  so  He  took  away  : 
His  perfect  humanity  whereby  He  was  bodily  afflicted  for  us,  and  in- 
all  our  afflictions  (ch.  63.  9;  Hebrews,  4.  15),  was  the  ground  on 
which  he  cured  the  sick  ;  so  that  S.  Matthew's  quotation  is  not  a  mere 
accommodation.  See  Note,  42,  of  Archbishop  Magee,  Atonement. 
The  Hebrew  here  may  mean  to  overwhelm  with  darkness  ;  Messiah's 
time  of  darkness  was  temporary  (Matthew,  27.  45),  answering  to  the 
bruising  of  His  heel;  Satan's  is  to  be  eternal,  answering  to  the  bruising 
of  His  head  (cf.  ch.  50.  10).  carried  .  .  .  Sorrows  —  The  notion  of 
substitution  strictly.  "  Carried,"  viz.,  as  a  burden.  "  Sorrows,"  i.e., 
pains  of  the  mind  :  as  "  griefs  "  refer  to  pains  of  the  body  (Psalm  32. 
10  ;  38.  17).  Matthew,  8.  17,  might  seem  to  oppose  this  :  "And  bare  our 
sicknesses."  But  he  uses  "  sicknesses  "  fig.  for  sins  the  cause  of  them. 
Christ  took  on  Himself  all  man's  "  infirmities,"  so  as  to  remove  them  : 
the  bodily  by  direct  miracle,  grounded  on  His  participation  in  human 
infirmities  ;  those  of  the  soul  by  His  vicarious  suffering,  which  did 
away  with  the  source  of  both.  Sin  and  sickness  are  ethically  con- 
nected as  cause  and  effect  (ch.  33.  24  ;  Psalm   103.   3  ;  Matthew,  9.  2  ; 

John,  5. 14  ;  James,  5. 15).    we  did  esteem  him  stricken  — judicially 

[Lowth],  viz.,  for  His  sins  ;  where  it  was  for  ours.  "  We  thought 
Him  to  be  a  leper"  [Jerome,  Vulgate],  leprosy  being  the  direct 
divine  judgment  for  guilt  (Leviticus,  13.  ;  Numbers,  12.  10,  15  :  2 
Chronicles,  26.  18-21).  smitten  —  by  divine  judgments,  afflicted  — 
for  His  sins  ;  this  was  the  point  in  which  they  so  erred  (Luke,  23.  24  ; 
Acts,  3.  17  ;  1  Corinthians,  2.  8).  He  was,  it  is  true,  "afflicted,"  but 
not  for  His  sins,  wounded —  a  bodily  wound  ;  not  mere  mental  sor- 
row ;  lit.,  pierced ;  minutely  appropriate  to  Messiah,  whose  hands,  feet, 
and  side  were  pierced  (Psalm  f22.  16).  Margin,  wrongly,  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  translates,  "tormented."  for  .  .  .  for — (Romans,  4. 
25  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  Hebrews,  9.  28  ;  1  Peter,  2.  24  ;  3.  18),  the 
cause  for  which  He  suffered,  not  His  own,  but  our  sins,  bruised  — 
crushing  inward  and  outward  suffering  (Note,  v.  10).  chastisement 
—  lit.,  the  correction  inflicted  by  a  parent  on  children  for  their  good 
(Hebrews,  12.  5-8,  10.  11).  Not  punishment  strictly;  for  this  can 
have  place  only  where  there  is  guilt ;  which  he  had  not  ;  but,  He  took 
on  Himself  the  chastisement  -whereby  the  peace  (reconciliation  with 
our  Fathei  ;  Romans,  5.  1  ;  Ephesians,  2.  14,  15,  17),  of  the  children 
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of  God  was  to  be  effected  (Hebrews,  2.  14).  upon  him  —  as  a  burden  ; 
parallel  to  "hath  borne,"  and  "carried."  stripes  —  minutely  pro- 
phetical of  His  being  scourged  (Matthew,  27.  26  ;  a  Peter,  2.  24). 
healed  —  spiritually  (Psalm  41.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  8.  22).  6.  Penitent  con- 
fession of  believers  and  of  Israel  in  the  last  days  (Zechariah,  12.  10). 
Sheep  .  .  .  astray  —  (Psalm  119.  176  ;  1  Peter,  2.  25).  The  antithesis  is, 
"In  ourselves  we  were  scattered :  in  Christ  we  are  collected  together  : 
by  nature  we  wonder,  driven  headlong  to  destruction  ;  in  Christ  we 
find  the  way  to  the  gate  of  life."  [Calvin.]  True,  also,  of  Israel, 
before  its  coming  restoration  (Ezekiel,  34.  5,  6  ;  Zechariah,  10.  2,  6; 
cf.  with  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  4,  5  ;  also  Matthew,  9.  36). 
laid — "hath  made  to  light  on  Him."  [Lowth.]  Rather,  "hath 
made  to  rush  upon  Him."  [Maurer.]  the  iniquity  —  i.e.,  its 
penalty  :  or  rather,  as  in  2  Corinthians,  5.  21  ;  He  was  not  merely  a 
sin-offering  (which  would  destroy  the  antithesis  to  "  righteousness  "), 
but  "  sin  for  us:"  sin  itself  vicariously  ;  the  representative  of  the 
aggregate  sin  of  all  mankind  ;  not  sins  in  the  plural,  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  is  one  (Romans,  5.  16,  17)  ;  thus  we  are  made  not  merely 
righteous,  but  righteousness,  even  "  the  righteousners  of  God."  The 
innocent  was  punished  as  if  guilty,  that  the  guilty  might  be  rewarded 
as  if  innocent.  This  verse  could  be  said  of  no  mere  martyr.  7.  op- 
pressed—  Lowth  translates,  "It  was  exacted,  and  He  was  made 
answerable."  The  verb  means,  to  have  payment  of  a  debt  sternly  ex- 
acted (Deuteronomy,  15.  2,  3),  and  so  to  be  oppressed  in  general;  the 
exaction  of  the  full  penalty  of  our  sins  in  His  sufferings  is  probably 
alluded  to.  and  .  .  .  afflicted  —  or,  and  yet  He  suffered,  or  bore 
Himself  patiently,  etc.  [Hengstenberg  and  Maurer.]  Lowth's 
translation,  "  He  was  made  answerable,"  is  hardly  admitted  by  the 
Hebrew,  opened  not  .  .  .  mouth  —  Jeremiah,  II.  19,  and  David  in 
Psalm  38.  13,  14  ;  39.  9.  prefiguring  Messiah  (Matthew,  26.  63  ;  27. 
12,  14  ;  1  Peter,  2.  23).  8.  Rather,  "  He  was  taken  away  (i.e.,  cut  off) 
by  oppression  and  by  a  judicial  sentence  :  "  a  hendiad  for,  "  by  an  op- 
pressive judicial  sentence."  [Lowth  and  Hengstenberg.]  Gese- 
nius  not  so  well,  "  He  was  delivered  from  oppression  and  punish- 
ment" only  by  death.  English  Version  also  translates,  "from  .  .  . 
from,"  not  "  by  .  .  .  by."  But  "prison  "  is  not  true  of  Jesus  who  was 
not  incarcerated ;  restraint  and  bonds  (John,  18.  24),  more  accord  with 
the  Hebrew.  Acts,  8.  33  ;  translate  as  LXX.  :  "  In  His  humiliation 
His  judgment  (legal  trial)  was  taken  away;"  the  virtual  sense  of  the 
Hclnezv  as  rendered  by  Lowth  and  sanctioned  by  the  inspired  writer 
of  Acts  ;  He  was  treated  as  one  so  mean  that  a  fair  trial  was  denied 
Him  (Matthew,  26.  59;  Mark,  14.  55-59).  Horsley  translates, 
"After  condemnation  and  judgment  He  was  accepted."  who  .  .  . 
declare  .  .  •  generation  —  who  can  set  forth  (the  wickedness  of)  His 
generation?  i.e.,  of  His  contemporaries  [Alford  on  Acts,  8.  33], 
which  suits  best  the  parallelism,  "The  wickedness  of  His  genera- 
tion "  corresponding  to  "  oppressive  judgment."  But  Luther,  "  His 
length  of  Life,"  i.e.,  there  shall  be  there  shall  be  no  end  of  His  future 
days  (v.  10;  Romans,  6.  9).  Calvin  includes  the  days  of  His  church, 
which  is  inseparable  from  Himself.  Hengstenberg,  "  His  posterity.** 
He,  indeed  shall  be  cut  off,  but  His  race  shall  be  so  numerous  that 
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none  can  fully  declare  it.  Chrysostom,  etc.,  "  His  eternal  sonship 
and  miraculous  incarnation."  cut  off — implying  a  violent  death 
^Daniel,  9.  26).  my  people — Isaiah,  including  himself  among  them 
by  the  word  "my."  [Hengstenberg.]  Rather,  Jehovah  speaks  in 
\he  person  of  His  prophet,  "  my  people,"  by  the  election  of  grace 
(Hebrews,  2.  13).  was  he  stricken —  Hebrew,  "  the  stroke  (was  laid) 
upon  Him."  Gesenius  says,  that  the  Hebrew  means  them  :  the  col- 
lective body,  whether  of  the  prophets  or  people,  to  which  the  Jews 
refer  the  whole  prophecy.  But  Jerome,  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopiac 
versions,  translate  it  Him  :  so  it  is  singular  in  the  same  passages  ; 
Psalm  11.  7,  His;  Job,  27.  23,  him;  Isaiah,  44.  15,  thereto.  The 
LXX.  the  Hebrew,  lamo,  "upon  Him;"  read  the  similar  words, 
lamuth,  "  unto  death;"  which  would  at  once  set  aside  the  Jewish  in- 
terpretation, "  upon  them."  Origen,  who  laboriously  compared  the 
Hebrew  with  the  LXX.,  so  read  it,  and  urged  it  against  the  Jews  of 
his  day,  who  would  have  denied  it  to  be  the  true  reading,  if  the  word 
had  not  then  really  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text.  [LowtH.]  If  his  sole  au- 
thority be  thought  insufficient,  perhaps  lamo  may  imply  that  Messiah 
was  the  representative  of  the  collective  body  of  all  man  ;  hence  the 
equivocal  plural-singular  form.  9.  Rather,  "  His  grave  was  ap- 
pointed," or  "  they  appointed  Him  His  grave  "  [Hengstenberg]  ; 
i.e.,  they  intended  (by  crucifying  Him  with  two  thieves,  Matthew,  27, 
38)  that  He  should  have  His  grave  "with  the  wicked"  (cf.  John,  19. 
31),  the  denial  of  honorable  burial  being  accounted  a  great  ignominy 
{Note,  ch.  14.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  26.  23).  and  With  .  .  .  rich  —  rather, 
"  but  He  was  with  a  rich  man,"  etc.  Gesenius,  for  the  parallelism  to 
'  the  wicked,  "  translates  "  ungodly "  (the  effect  of  riches  being  to 
make  one  ungodly)  ;  but  the  Hebrew  everywhere  means  rich,  never 
by  itself  ungodly;  the  parallelism,  too,  is  one  of  contrast,  viz.,  between 
their  design  and  the  fact,  as  it  was  ordered  by  God  (Matthew,  27.  57  ; 
Mark,  15.  43-46  ;  John,  19.  39,  40) ;  two  rich  men  honored  Him  at 
His  death,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus.  in  his  death  — 
Hebrew,  deaths.  Lowth  translates,  "  His  tomb  ;"  bamoth,  from  a 
different  root,  meaning  high  places,  and  so  mounds  for  sepulture 
(Ezekiel,  43.  7).  But  all  the  versions  oppose  this,  and  the  Hebrew 
hardly  admits  it.  Rather  translate,  "  after  His  death  "  [Hengsten- 
berg] ;  as  we  say,  "  at  His  death."  The  pcural,  deaths,  intensifies 
the  force  :  as  Adam  by  sin  "dying  died"  (Genesis,  2.  17,  Margin); 
i.e.,  incurred  death,  physical  and  spiritual.  So  Messiah,  His  substi- 
tute, endured  death  in  both  senses  :  spiritual,  during  His  temporary 
abandonment  by  the  Father  ;  physical,  when  He  gave  up  the  ghost. 
because  —  rather,  as  the  sense  demands  (so  in  Job,  16. 17),  "  alt/wugh 
He  had  done  no,"  etc.  [Hengstenberg.]  (i  Peter,  2.  20-22  ;  1  John, 
3.5).  Violence — i.e.,  tvrong.  10.  Transition  from  His  humiliation 
to  His  exaltation,  pleased  the  Lord  —  the  secret  of  His  sufferings. 
They  were  voluntarily  borne  by  Messiah,  in  order  that  thereby  He 
might  "do  Jehovah's  will"  (John,  6.  38  ;  Hebrews,  10.  7,  9),  as  to 
man's  redemption  ;  so  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand."  bruise  —  (see  v.  5)  ;  Genesis,  3.  15, 
was  hereby  fulfilled,  though  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  bruise  "  there,  is 
not  the  one  used  here.     The  word  "  Himself,"  in  Matthew,  implies  a 
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personal  bearing  on  Himself  of  our  maladies,  spiritual  and  physical,, 
which  included  as  a  consequence  His  ministration  to  our  bodily  ail- 
ments ;  these  latter  are  the  reverse  side  of  sin  ;  His  bearing  on  Him 
our  spiritual  malady  involved  with  it  His  bearing  sympathetically,, 
and  healing,  the  outward  ;  which  is  its  fruits  and  its  type.  Heng- 
stenberg  rightly  objects  to  Magee's  translation,  "  taken  away,"  in- 
stead of  "  borne  "  that  the  parallelism  to  "  carried  "  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Besides  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere,  when  connected  with 
sin,  means  to  bear  it  and  its  punishment  (Ezekiel,  18.  20).  Matthew,, 
elsewhere,  also  sets  forth  His  vicarious  atonement  (Matthew,  20.  28). 
When  thOU,  etc.  —rather,  as  Margin,  "when  His  soul  (i.e.,  He)  shall 
have  made  an  offering,"  etc.  In  English  Version  the  change  of  person- 
is  harsh :  from  Jehovah,  addressed  in  the  second  person  {v.  10),  to 
Jehovah  speaking  in  the  first  person  in  v.  II.  Margin  rightly  makes- 
the  prophet  in  the  name  of  Jehovah   Himself  to  speak  in  this  verse. 

offering  for  sin  —  (Romans,  3.  25 ;  1  John,  2.  2  ;  4. 10).    his  seed  — 

His  spiritual  posterity  shall  be  numerous  (Psalm  22.  30)  ;  nay,  more, 
though  He  must  die,  He  shall  see  them.  A  numerous  posterity  was- 
accounted  a  high  blessing  among  the  Hebrews  ;  still  more  so,  for  one 
to  live  to  see  them  (Genesis,  48.  11  ;  Psalm  128.  6).  prolong  .  .  . 
dijys  —  also  esteemed  a  special  blessing  among  the  Jews  (Psalm  91. 
16).  Messiah  shall,  after  death,  rise  again  to  an  endless  life  (Hosea, 
6.  2  ;  Romans,  6.  9).  prosper  —  (ch.  52.  13,  Margin).  11.  Jehovah 
is  still  speaking,  see  Of  the  travail  —  He  shall  see  such  blessed 
fruits  resulting  from  His  sufferings  as  amply  to  repay  Him  for  them 
(ch.  49.  4,  5  ;  50.  5,  9).  The  "  satisfaction,"  in  seeing  the  full  fruit  of" 
His  travail  of  soul  in  the  conversion  of  Israel  and  the  world,  is  to  be 
realised  in  the  last  days  (ch.  2.  2-4).  his  knowledge  —  rather,  the 
knoivledge  (experimentally)  of  Him  (John,  17.  3  ;  Philippians,  3.  jo). 
my . . .  servant  —  Messiah  (ch.  42.  1 ;  52.  13).  righteous  —  the 
ground  on  which  He  justifies  others,  His  own  righteousness  (1  John, 
2.  1).  justify  —  treat  as  if  righteous  ;  forensically  ;  on  the  ground  of 
His  meritorious  suffering,  not  their  righteousness,  bear  .  .  .  iniqui- 
ties—  (v.  4,  5),  as  the  sinner's  substitute.  12.  divide  —  as  a  conqueror 
dividing  the  spoil  after  a  victory  (Psalm  2.  8  ;  Luke,  11.  22).  him  — 
for  Him.  with  .  .  .  mighty  —  Hengstenberg  translates,  "  I  will  give 
Him  the  mighty  for  a  portion  ;"  so  LXX.  But  the  parallel  clause,, 
"  with  the  strong,"  favors  the  English  Version.  His  triumphs  shall 
be  not  merely  among  the  few  and  weak,  but  among  the  many  and 
mighty,  spoil  .  .  .  strong  —  (Colossians,  2.  15  ;  cf.  Proverbs,  16.  19). 
"  With  the  great  ;  with  the  mighty,"  may  mean,  as  a  great  and  might) 
hero,  poured  OUt  .  .  .  SOUl  —  *.*.,  His  life,  which  was  considered  as. 
residing  in  the  blood  (Leviticus,  17.  11  ;  Romans,  3.  25).  numbered 
with,  etc.  —  not  that  He  was  a  transgressor,  but  was  treated  as  such, 
when  crucified  with  thieves  (Mark,  15.  28;  Luke,  22.37).  made 
intercessions,  etc.  —  This  office  He  began  on  the  cross  (Luke,  23. 
34),  and  now  continues  in  heaven  (ch.  19.  16  ;  Hebrews,  9.  24  ;  1  John, 
2.  1).  Understand  because  before  "  He  was  numbered  . . .  He  bare  . , . 
made  intercession."  His  meritorious  death  and  intercession  are  the 
cause  of  His  ultimate  triumph.  Maurer  for  the  parallelism,  trans" 
lates,  "  He  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  transgressors."     But. 
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English  Version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew]  and  with  the  sense 
and  fact  as  to  Christ.  Maurer's  translation  would  make  a  tautology 
after  "  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  ;"  parallelism  does 
not  need  so  servile  a  repetition.  "  He  made  intercession  for,"  etc., 
answers  to  the  parallel,  "  He  was  numbered  with,"  etc.,  as  effect  ans- 
wers to  cause.  His  intercession  for  sinners  being  the  effect  flowing 
from  His  having  been  numbered  with  them. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

Ver,  1-17.  The  Fruit  of  Messiah's  Sufferings,  and  of  Israel's 
final  Penitence  at  her  past  Unbelief  (ch.  53.  6)  ;  Her  joyful 
Restoration  and  Enlargement  by  Jehovah,  whose  wrath  was 
-momentary  but  His  Kindness  everlasting.  Israel  converted  is 
compared  to  a  wife  (v.  5  ;  ch.  62.  5)  put  away  for  unfaithfulness,  but 
now  forgiven  and  taken  home  again.  The  converted  Gentiles  are 
represented  as  a  new  progeny  of  the  long-forsaken  but  now  restored 
wife.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Hebrew  Church  as  the  mother 
Church  of  Christendom  is  the  leading  idea  ;  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  mentioned  only  as  a  part  of  her  felicity.  [Horsley.]  i. 
Sing  —  for  joy  (Zephaniah,  3.  14).  barren  —  the  Jewish  Church  once 
forsaken  by  God,  and  therefore  during  that  time  destitute  of  spiritual 
children  {v.  6).  didst  not  bear  —  during  the  Babylonian  exile  prim- 
arily. Secondarily,  and  chiefly,  during  Israel's  present  dispersion. 
the  children  —  the  Gentiles  adopted  by  special  grace  into  the  original 
Church  (v.  3  ch.  49.  20,  21).  than  .  .  .  married  Wife — than  were 
her  spiritual  children,  when  Israel  was  still  a  married  wife  (under  the 
law,  before  the  Babylonian  exile),  before  God  put  her  away.  [Maurer.] 
So  Paul  contrasts  the  universal  Church  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  dispensation,  quoting  this  very 
passage  (Galatians,  4.  27).  But  tlie  full  accomplishment  of  it  is  yet 
future.  2.  (Ch.  49.  19,  20  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  31-36,  38,  39).  Thy 
children  shall  be  so  many  that  thy  borders  must  be  extended  to  con- 
tain them.  Curtains  —  the  cloth  forming  the  covering  of  the  tent. 
Spare  not  —  give  abundantly  the  means  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Church  (2  Corinthians,  9.  5-7).  cords .  .  .  stakes  —  The 
more  the  tent  is  enlarged  by  lengthening  the  cords  by 
which  the  cloth  covering  is  fastened  to  the  ground,  the  more 
the  stakes  supporting  the  tent  need  to  be  strengthened  ;  the  Churcli 
is  not  merely  to  seek  new  converts,  but  to  strengthen  those  she  has  ii% 
the  faith.  The  image  is  appropriate,  as  the  tabernacle  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  old  Israelitish  Church  {ATote  ch.  33.  20).  3.  break  forth  — 
rather,  burst  forth  with  increase ;  thy  offspring  shall  grow,  answering 
to  "  thy  seed"  in  the  parallel  clause,  thy  seed  — Israel  and  her  chil- 
dren, as  distinguished  from  "the  Gentiles."  desolate  Cities — of  Is- 
rael (ch.  44.  26).  4.  (Ch.  41.  10,  14).  shame  Of  youth  —  Israel's  un- 
faithfulness as  wife  of  Jehovah,  almost  from  her  earliest  history,  re- 
proach of  widowhood —  Israel's  punishment  in  her  consequent  dismis- 
sal from  God  and  barrenness  of  spiritual  children  in  Babylon  and  her 
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present  dispersion  (v.  I  ;  ch.  49.  21  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  24,  25  ;  31.  19  * 
Hosea,  2.  2-5).  5.  (Ch.  62.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14).  That  God  was  Is- 
rael's "  Maker,"  both  as  individuals  and  as  the  theocratic  kingdom,  is 
the  pledge  of  assurance  that  He  will  be  her  Redeemer  (ch.  43.  1-13). 
Hebrew,  "  makers  .  .  .  husbands  .*"  plural  for  singular,  to  denote  ex- 
cellency. Of  Israel  .  .  .  whole  earth — not  until  He  manifests  Him- 
self as  God  of  Israel  shall  He  appear  God  of  the  whole  earth  (Psalm 
102.  13,  15,  16;  Zechariah,  14.  5,  9).  called  —  i.e.,  recalled:  the 
prophetic  past  for  the  future,  forsaken  —  that  had  been  forsaken. 
when  thOU  —  or,  when  she  was  rejected  :"  one  who  had  been  a  wife  of 
youth  (Ezekiel,  16.  8,  22,  60  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  2)  at  the  time  when  (thou, 
or)  she  was  rejected  for  infidelity.  [Maurer]  "  A  wife  of  youth  but 
afterwards  rejected."  [Lowth.]  7.  little  moment  —  as  compared 
with  Israel's  coming  long  prosperity  (ch.  26.  20 ;  60.  10).  So  the  spir- 
itual Israel  (Psalm  30.  5  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.17).  gather  thee  —  to- 
myself  from  thy  dispersions.  In  a  little  wrath  —  rather,  "  In  the  over- 
flowing of  wrath  :"  as  Proverbs,  27,  4,  Margin.  [Gesenius.]  The 
wrath,  though  but  "  for  a  moment,"  was  overflowing  while  it  lasted. 
hid  .  .  .  face  —  (ch.  8.  17;  Psalm  30.  7).  everlasting  —  in  contrast 
to  "  for  a  moment."  9.  I  am  about  to  do  the  same  in  this  instance  as 
in  Noah's  flood.  As  I  swore  then  that  it  should  not  return  (Genesis,. 
8.  21  ;  9.  11),  and  I  kept  that  promise  :  so  I  swear  now  to  my  people, 
and  will  perform  my  promise,  that  there  shall  be  no  return  of  the  del- 
uge of  my  wrath  upon  them.  Lowth,  on  insufficient  authority, 
reads  (the  same  will  I  do  now  as),  "  in  the  days  of  Noah."     10.  (Ch. 

51.  6 ;  Psalm  89. 33,  34 ;  Romans,  n.  29).    covenant  of  my  peace  — 

(2  Samuel,  23.  5).  The  covenant  whereby  I  have  made  thee  at  peace 
with  me.  II.  not  comforted — by  any  one  ;  none  gave  her  help  or 
comfort,  lay  .  .  .  With  fair  Colours  —  rather,  "lay  ,  .  .  in  cement 
of  vermilion.  [Lowth.]  The  Hebrew  for  "  fair  colours"  means  stib- 
ium, the  paint  with  which  Eastern  women  painted  their  eyelids  and 
eyelashes  (2  Kings,  9.  30).  The  very  cement  shall  be  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful colour  (Revelation,  21  18-21).  12.  windows  —  rather,  battle- 
ments }  lit.,  suns  j  applied  to  battlements  from  their  radiated  appear- 
ance ;  agates — rather,  rubies.  Carbuncles — lit.,  sparkling  gems  ; 
the  carbuncle  when  held  to  the  sun  becomes  like  a  burning  coal,  all 
thy  borders  —  rather,  thy  whole  circuit,  consisting  of  precious  stones.. 
The  glory  of  the  Church  on  earth,  when  the  Hebrew  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design,  shall  be  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.. 
,13.  Quoted  by  the  Saviour  (John,  6.  45),  to  prove  that  in  order  to- 
come  to  Him,  men  must  be  "  drawn"  by  the  Father.  So  Jeremiah,  31. 
34  ;  Micah  3.  2  ;  1  Corinthians,  2.  10 ;  Hebrews,  8.  10  ;  10.  16  ;  1 
John,  2.  20.  great  .  .  .  peace  —  generally  (Psalm  119.  165)  Speci- 
ally referring  to  '£.\q.  peaceful  prosperity  which  shall  prevail  under  Mes- 
siah in  the  latter  days  (ch.  2.  4  ;  9.  6).  14.  righteousness  —  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  (ch.  1-1.  4,  5  ;  Psalm  72.  2,  4  ; 
Revelation  19.  II).  far  from  Oppression,  etc. — far  from  suffering  op- 
pression .  "  for  thou  shalt  have  nothing  to  fear."  15.  gather  together, 
etc.  —  i.e.,  If  it  should  happen  that  enemies  "gather  together" 
against  thee  (Psalm  2.  2),  they  will  not  have  been  sent  by  me  (cf.  Hosea» 
8.  4)  as  instruments  of  my  wrath  (nay  it  will  be  with  my  disapproval); 
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for  "  whosoever  shall  gather  together,"  etc.  (Psalm  59.  3).  fall  for  thy 
Sake  —  rather,  "  shall  come  over  to  thy  side."  [Lowth.]  Lit.,  "fall 
to  thee"  (Jeremiah,  21.  9  ;  39.9)  To  be  fully  fulfilled  to  Jerusalem 
hereafter  (Zechariah,  14.  16).  16.  The  workman  that  forms  weapons 
"  against  thee"  (v  17)  is  wholly  in  my  power,  therefore  thou  needest 
not  fear,  having  me  on  thy  side,  for  his  work  — rather,  "  by  his  la- 
bour."    [Horsley  ]     "  According    to    the    exigencies  of  his  work.'* 

[Maurer.]    waster  to  destroy  —  (ch.  10.  5-7 ;  37.  26,  27  ;  45.  1-6), 

Desolating  conquerors  who  use  the  "  instruments"  framed  by  "  the 
smith."  The  repetition  of  the  "  I"  implies,  however,  something  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  verse  contrasted  with  the  former  :  understand  it, 
therefore,  thus  :  "  I  have  in  my  power  both  him  who  frames  arms,  and 
him  who  destroys  them  (arms)."  [Rosenmuller.]  17.  tongue  .  .  . 
Condemn  —  image  from  a  court  of  justice.  Those  who  desire  to 
"condemn"  thee  thou  shalt  "condemn"  (Exodus,  11.  7  ;  Joshua,  10. 

21 ;  Psalm  64.  8  ;  Romans,  8. 1,  23).    righteousness  ...  of  me  — 

(ch.  45  24  ;  46.  13).  Rather  {this  is)  their  justification  from  me. 
Their  enemies  would  "  condemn"  them,  but  I  justify  and  vindicate 
them,  and  so  they  condemn  their  enemies. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

Ver.  1-13.    The  Call  of  the  Gentile  World  to  Faith  the 
Result  of  God's  Grace  to  the  Jews  First,      i.    every  one  — 

After  the  special  privileges  of  Israel  (ch.  54),  there  follow  as  the  con- 
sequence, the  universal  invitation  to  the  Gentiles  (Luke,  24.  47  ;  Ro- 
mans, 11.  12,  15).  "Ho"  calls  the  most  earnest  attention,  tbirsteth 
—  has  a  keen  sense  of  need  (Matthew,  5.  o).  waters  .  .  .  wine  and 
milk  —  a  gradation.  Not  merely  water  ;  which  is  needed  to  maintain 
life  at  all,  but  wine  and  milk  to  strengthen,  cheer,  and  nourish  ;  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  meant  (ch.  2j$.  6  ;  Song  of  Solom- 
on, 5.  1  ;  John,  7.  37).  "  Waters,"  plural,  to  denote  abundance  (ch. 
43.  20  ;  44.  3).  no  money  —  Yet,  in  v.  2,  it  is  said,  "  ye  spend  money." 
A  seeming  paradox.  Ye  are  really  spiritual  bankrupts  :  but  thinking 
yourselves  to  have  money,  viz.,  a  devotion  of  your  own  making,  ye 
lavish  it  on  that  "which  is  not  bread,"  i.e.,  on  idols,  whether  literal  or 
spiritual,  buy  .  .  .  without  money  —  another  paradox.  We  are  bought, 
but  not  with  a.  price  paid  by  ourselves  (1  Corinthians,  6.  20 ;  1  Peter, 
1.  18,  19).  In  a  different  sense  we  are  to  "buy"  salvation,  viz.,  by 
parting  with  everything  which  comes  between  us  and  Christ,  who  has 
bought  it  for  us  and  by  making  it  our  own  (Matthew,  13.  44,  46  ; 
Luke,  12.  33;  Revelation,  3.  18).  2.  not  bread—  (Habakuk,  2.  13). 
"  I^ead  of  deceit"  (Proverbs,  20.  17).  Contrast  this  with  the  "  bread 
of  life  "  (John.  6.  32,  35  ;  also  Luke,  14.  16-20).  satisfieth  not — (Ec- 
clesiastes,  I.  8  ;  4.  8).  hearken  .  .  .  and  eat — When  two  imperatives 
are  joined,  the  second  expresses  the  conscqtience  of  obeying  the  com- 
mand in  the  first  (Genesis,  42.  18).  By  hearkening  ye  shall  eat.  So  in 
v.  1,  "  buy  and  eat."  By  buying,  and  so  making  it  your  own,  ye 
shall  eat,  i.e.,  experimentally  enjoy  it  (John,  6.  53).  Cf.  the  invitation 
(Proverbs,  9.  5,6;  Matthew,  22.  4)0     fatness — Psalm  36.  8  ;  63.  5). 
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3.  me  .  .  .  live  — by  coming  to  me  ye  shall  live  :  for  "  /  am  the  life  " 
(John,  14.  6).  everlasting  covenant —  (Jeremiah,  32.  40  ;  2  Samuel, 
23.  5).  with  you  .  .  .  David  —  God's  covenant  is  with  the  antitypi- 
cal  David,  Messiah  (Ezekiel,  34,  23),  and  so  with  us  by  our  identifica- 
tion with  Him.  sure  —  answering  to  "everlasting,"  irrevocable,  un- 
failing, to  be  relied  on  (Psalm  89.  2-4,  28,  29,  34-36 ;  Jeremiah,  33.  20, 
21  ,  2  Samuel,  7.  15,  16  ;  2  Corinthians,  1.  18,  20).  mercies  of  David 
—  the  mercies  of  grace  (ch.  63.  7  ;  John,  1.  16)  which  I  covenanted 
to  give  to  David,  and  especially  to  Messiah,  his  antitype.  Quoted  in 
Acts,  13.  34.  4.  him — the  mystical  David  (Ezekiel,  37.  24,  25  ;  Jer- 
emiah, 30.  9  ;  Hosea,  3.  5).  Given  by  God  (ch.  49.  6).  witness  —  He 
bore  witness  even  unto  death  for  God,  to  His  law,  claims,  and  plan 
of  redeeming  love  (John,  18.  37  ;  Revelations,  I,  5).  Revelation  is  a 
"testimony  ;"  because  it  is  propounded  to  be  received  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Giver,  and  not  merely  because  it  can  be  proved  by  argu- 
ments, commander  —  "preceptor."  [Horsley.]  "Lawgiver." 
[Barnes.]  to  the  people — rather,  peoples.  5.  thou  —  Jehovah  ad- 
dresses Messiah.  calD  .  .  .  run— =  God  must  call,  before  man  can,  or 
will,  run  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.  4  ;  John,  6.  44).  Not  merely  come,  but 
run  eagerly,  thou  knowest  not  —  now  as  thy  people  (so  in  Matthew, 
7.23).  nation  .  .  .  nations — gradation;  from  Israel,  one  nation  ; 
the  gospel  spread  to  many  nations,  and  will  do  so  more  fully  on  Israel's 
conversion.       knew    not   thee  —  (ch.    52.    15;  Ephesians,  2.   11,  T2). 

because  of  .  .  .  thy  God  .  .  .  glorified  thee  —  (ch.  60.  5,  9 ;  Zec- 

hariah,  8.  23)  ;  where  similar  language  is  directed  to  Israel,  because  of 
the  identification  of  Israel  with  Messiah,  who  is  the  ideal  Israel 
(Matthew,  2.  15  ;  cf.  with  Hosea,  11.  1  ;  see  Acts,  3.  13).  6.  The  con- 
dition and  limit  in  the  obtaining  of  the  spiritual  benefits  (v.  1-3)  :  (1.) 
Seek  the  Lord.  (2.)  Seek  Him  whilst  He  is  to  be  found  (ch.  65.  1  ; 
Psalm  32.  6  ;  Matthew,  25.  1-13  ;  John,  7.  34  ;  8.  21  ;  2  Corinthians, 
6.  2  ;  Hebrews,  2.  3  ;  3.  13,  15).  call  —  casting  yourselves  wholly  on 
His  mercy  (Romans,  10.  13).  Stronger  than  "  seek  ;  "  so  "  near  "  is 
more  positive   than   "while  He   may  be   found "  (Romans,  10.  8,  9). 

near  —  propitious  (Psalm    34.    18;    145.  18).     7.    unrighteous  — 

Hebrew,  man  of  iniquity  ;  true  of  all  men.  The  "  wicked  "  sins  more 
openly  in  "  his  way  ;  "  the  "  unrighteous  "  refers  to  the  more  subtle 
workings  of  sin  in  the  "  thoughts."  All  are  guilty  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, though  many  fancy  themselves  safe,  because  not  openly 
"wicked  in  ways"  (Psalm  94.  11).  The  parallelism  is  that  of  grada- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  penitent  is  to  be  from' negative  reforma- 
tion, "forsaking  his  (1)  way,"  and  (2)  a  farther  step,  "  his  thoughts," 
to  positive  repentance,  (1)  "returning  to  the  Lord"  (the  only  true  re- 
pentance, Zechariah,  12.  10),  and  making  God  his  God,  along  with  the 
other  children  of  God  (the  crowning  point :  appropriation  of  God  t& 
ourselves  :  "  to  our  God  ").  "  Return  "  implies  that  man  originally 
walked  with  God,  but  has  apostatised.  Isaiah  saith,  "  our  God,"  the 
God  of  the  believing  Israelites  ;  those  redeemed  themselves  desire 
others  to  come  to  their  God  (Psalm  34.  8  ;  Revelation,  22.  17). 
abundantly  pardon  —  lit.,  multiply  to  pardon,  still  more  than  "have 
mercy  ;"  God's  graciousness  is  felt  more  and  more  the  longer  one 
knows  Him  (Psalm  130.  7).     8.  for — Referring  to  v.  7.     You  need 
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not  doubt  His  willingness ''abundantly  to  pardon  "  (cf.   v.   \2);  for, 
though  "  the  wicked  "  man's  "  ways,"   and  "  the    unrighteous    man's 
thoughts"    are    so    aggravated    as    to    seem    unpardonable,    God's 
"thoughts"  and  "ways"  in  pardoning  are  not  regulated   by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former,  as  man's  would  be  towards  his  fellow-man  who 
offended  him;  cf.    the  "for"  (Psalm    25.    11  ;  Romans,    5.    19).      9. 
(Psalm    57.    10;  89.  2;  103.   11).     For   is   repeated  from  v.  8.     But 
Maurer,  after  the  negation,   translates,  "but."     10.  The   hearts   of 
men,  once  barren  of  spirituality,  shall  be  made,  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  under   Messiah,   to   bear  fruits  of  righteousness  (ch.  5.  6  ;, 
Deuteronomy,  32.  2  ;  2   Samuel,  23.  4  ;  Psalm  72.  6).     snow  —  which 
covers  plants  from  frost  in  winter  :  and  when  melted  in  spring,  waters 
the  earth,     returneth  not — void  :  as  in  v.  11  ;  it  returns  not  in  the 
same  shape,  or  without  "  accomplishing  "  the  desired  end.     but!  — 
germinate.     11.  (Matthew,  24.  35).     Rain  may  to  us  seem  lost  when 
it  falls  on  a  desert,  but  it  fulfils  some  purpose  of  God.     So  the  gospel 
word  falling  on  the  hard  heart  ;  it  sometimes  works  a  change  at  last  \ 
and  even  if  not  so,  it  leaves  men  without  excuse.    The  full  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  verse,   and  v.  12,   13,  is,  however,  to  be  at  the  Jews' 
final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  world  (ch.  11.  9-12  ;  60.  1-5, 
21).     12.  go  Ollt — from  the  various  countries  in  which   ye  (the  Jews) 
are  scattered,  to  your  own  land(Ezekiel,  11.  17).     led  —  by  Messiah, 
your  "Leader"  (v.  4;  ch.  52.  12;  Micah,  2.  12,  13).     mountains  .  .  . 
trees,  etc.  —  images  justly  used  to  express  the  seeming  sympathy  of 
nature  with  the  joy  of  God's  people.     For,  when  sin  is  removed,  the 
natural  world  shall  be  delivered  from  ''vanity,"  and  be  renewed,  so  as 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  regenerated  moral  world  (ch.  44.  23  ;  Psalm 
98.  81  Romans,  8.   19-22).       13.    thorn  —  emblem  of  the  wicked  (2 
Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Micah,  7.  4).     fir  tree  —  the  godly  (ch.  60.  13  ;  Psalm 
92.  12).     Cf.  as  to  the  change  wrought,  Romans,  6.  19.     brier — em- 
blem  of  uncultivation    (ch.    5.    6).     myrtle  —  Hebrew,  Hedes,   from 
which  comes  Hedassah,  the  original  name  of  Esther,  beautiful,  frag- 
rant, and  ever-green   shrub  (Psalm  92.  13,  14).     for  a  name     .     .     . 
everlasting    Sign  — a   perpetual  memorial   to  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
(Jeremiah,  13.  n  ;  32.  9). 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  The  preparation  needed  on  the  Part  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  Admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  i. 
judgment — equity.  John  the  Baptist  preached  similarly  a  return  to 
righteousness,  as  needed  to  prepare  men  for  Messiah's  first  coming 
(Luke,  3.  3,  8-14).  So  it  shall  be,  before  the  second  coming  (Malachi,. 
4.  4-6).  near  to  come  —  (Matthew,  3.  2  ;  4.  17),  also  as  to  the  second 
coming  (ch.  62.  10  11  ;  Luke,  21  28,  31  ;  Romans,  13.  II,  12  ;  He- 
brews, IO.  25).  righteousness  —  answering  to  'salvation"  in  the 
parallel  clause  ;  therefore  it  means  righteousness  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation (ch.  46.  13  ;  Romans,  3.  25,  26).  2.  (Luke,  12.  43).  the  man 
—  Hebrew,  enosh,  "  a  man    in   humble   life,"  in    contradistinction   to 
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Hebrew,  ish,  "  one  of  high  rank."  Even  the  humblest,  as  "  the 
stranger  "  and  "  the  eunuch  "  (v.  4.  6),  are  admissible  to  these  privi- 
leges, this  .  .  .  it  —  what  follows:  "keeping  the  Sabbath,"  etc. 
(ch.  58.  13.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  12).  A  proof  that  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
spirit  of  its  obligation,  was  to  be  binding  under  the  gospel  (ch.  66. 
23).  That  gospel  times  are  referred  to  is  plain,  from  the  blessing  not 
being  pronounced  on  the  man  who  observed  the  sacrificial  ritual  of 
the  Jewish  law.  layeth  hold  —  image  from  one  grasping  firmly  some 
precious  object  which  he  is  afraid  of  having  forcibly  snatched  from 
him.  The  "  Sabbath  "  here  includes  all  the  ordinances  of  divine  wor- 
ship under  the  new  gospel  law.  keepeth  ....  hand  .  .  .  from  .  .  . 
evil  —  The  observance  of  the  second  table  of  the  law  ;  as  the  "Sab- 
bath "  referred  to  the  first  table.  Together,  they  form  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  the  worship  of  God  and  a  holy  life.  3.  God  welcomes  all  be- 
lievers, without  distinction  of  persons,  under  the  new  economy  (Acts, 
io-  34.  35)-  joined  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Lord  —  (Numbers,  18.4,  7).  "Pros- 
elytes." separated  —  Proselytes  from  the  Gentiles  were  not  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges  as  native  Israelites.  This  barrier  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  was  to  be  broken  down  (Ephesians,  2.  14-16). 
eunuch  — (Acts,  8.  27,  etc.).  Eunuchs  were  chamberlains  over  harems, 
or  court  ministers  in  general,  dry  tree  —  barren  (cf.  Luke,  23.  31)  : 
not  admissible  into  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  22.  1-3). 
Under  the  gospel  the  eunuch  and  stranger  should  be  released  from  re- 
ligions and  civil  disabilities,  please  me  —  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure 
to  mine,  take  hold  —  so  "layeth  hold  "  {Note,  v.  2).  5.  in  mine 
house  —  the  temple,  the  emblem  of  the  Church  (1  Timothy,  3.  15). 
They  shall  no  longer  be  confined  as  proselytes  were,  to  the  outer  court, 
but  shall  be  admitted  "into  the  holiest "  (Hebrews,  10.  19,  20).  a  place 
—  ///.,  a  hand,  than  of  sons  —  Though  the  eunuch  is  barren  of  children 
(v.  3),  I  will  give  him  a  more  lasting  name  than  that  of  being  father 
of  sons  and  daughters  (regarded  as  a  high  honour  among  the  He- 
brews) (John,  1.  12  ;  10.  3  ;  1  John,  3.  1  ;  Revelation  2.  17  ;  3.  12). 
6.  join  .  .  .  Lord  —  (Jeremiah,  50.  6).  Conditions  of  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  adoption.  7.  even  them  —  (Ephesians,  2.  11-13).  to  my 
holy  mountain  —  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  Lord's  throne  in  His  coming 
Kingdom  (ch.  2.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17).  joyful  —  (Romans,  5.  11).  burnt 
Offerings  .  .  .  sacrifices  —  spiritual,  of  which  the  literal  were  types 
{Romans,  12.  1 ;  Hebrews,  13.  15  ;  1  Peter,  2.  5).  accepted  —  (Ephe- 
sians, 1.  6).  altar  —  (Hebrews,  13.  10),  spiritually,  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  sanctifies  our  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  house  .  .  .  for 
all  people  —  or  rather,  peoples.  No  longer  restricted  to  one  favoured 
people  (Malachi,  1.  II ;  John,  4.  21,  23  ;  1  Timothy,  2.  8).  To  be 
fully  realised  at  the  second  coming  (ch.  2.  2-4).  No  longer  literal,  but 
spiritual  sacrifice,  viz.,  "prayer"  shall  be  offered  (Psalm  141.  2  ;  51. 
17  ;  Malachi,  i.'ii  ;  Matthew,  21.  13).  8.  Jehovah  will  not  only  restore 
the  scattered  outcasts  of  Israel  (ch.  11.  12  ;  Psalm  147.  2)  to  their  own 
land,  but  "  will  gather  others  "  (  "  strangers  ")  to  him  (Israel),  besides 
those  gathered  "  {Margin,  to  his  gathered,  i.e.,  in  addition  to  the 
Israelites  collected  from  their  dispersion)  (John,  10.  16  ;  Ephesians,  I. 
10;  2.  19).  9.  beasts  —  Gentile  idolatrous  nations  hostile  to  the  Jews^ 
summoned  by  God  to  chastise  them  (Jeremiah,  12.  7-9  ;  50.  17  ;  Ezekiel^ 
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34.  5) :  the  Chaldeans,  and  subsequently  the  Romans.  The  mention 
of  the  "  outcasts  of  Israel  "  (v.  8)  brings  in  view  the  outcasting,  caused 
by  the  sins  of  their  rulers  (v.  10-12).  to  devour  —  viz.,  Israel.  10. 
his  watchmen — Israel's  spiritual  leaders  (ch.  62.  16  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17). 
dumb  dogs — image  from  bad  shepherds'  watch-dogs,  which  fail  to 
give  notice,  by  barking,  of  the  approach  of  wild  beasts,  blind  — 
(Matthew,  23.  16).  sleeping,  lying  down  — rather,  "  dreamers,  slug- 
gards." [Lowth.]  Not  merely  sleeping  inactive,  but  under  visionary 
delusions,  loving  to  slumber  —  not  merely  slumbering  involuntarily, 
but  loving  it.  II.  greedy  —  lit.,  strong  (i.e.,  insatiable)  in  appetite 
(Ezekiel,  34.  2,  3;  Micah,  3.  11).  cannot  Understand — unable  to 
comprehend  the  wants  of  the  people  spiritually  ;  so  v.  10,  "  cannot 
bark."  look  to  .  .  .  own  way — i.e..  their  own  selfish  interests;  not 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  (Jeremiah,  6.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  27). 
from  his  quarter  —  rather,  "from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 
[Lowth.]  "  From  his  quarter  :  "  i.e.,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
them,  one  and  all  (Genesis,  19.  4).  12.  fetch  wine  —  language  of  the 
national  teachers  challenging  one  another  to  drink.  Barnes  trans- 
lates, "  I  will  take  another  cup"  (ch.  5.  11).  tomorrow,  etc. —  Their 
self-indulgence  was  habitual  and  intentional:  not  merely  they  drink, 
but  they  mean  to  continue  so. 


CHAPTER     LVII. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  peaceful  Death  of  the  righteous  Few  :  the 
Ungodliness  of  the  many  :  a  Believing  Remnant  shall  survive 
the  General  Judgments  on  the  Nation,  and  be  Restored  by 
Him  who  createth  Peace.  In  the  midst  of  the  excesses  of  the 
unfaithful  watchmen  (ch.  56.  10,  II,  12),  most  of  the  few  that  are 
godly  perish :  partly  by  vexation  at  the  prevailing  ungodliness ;  partly 
by  violent  death  in  persecution  ■  prophetical  of  the  persecuting  times 
of  Manasseh,  before  God's  judgments  in  causing  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  ;  and  again  those  in  the  last  age  of  the  Church,  before  the 
final  judgments  on  the  apostasy  (2  Kings,  21.  16  ;  Matthew,  23.  29-35, 
37  ;  Revelation,  11.  17).  The  Hebrew  for  "perisheth,"  and  "is  taken 
away,"  expresses  a  violent  death  (Micah,  7.  2).  1.  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart  —  as  a  public  calamity.  merciful  men  —  rather,  godly  men: 
the  subjects  of  mercy,  none  considering  —  viz.,  what  was  the  design 
of  providence  in  removing  the  godly,  from  the  evil  —  Hebrew,  from 
the  face  of  the  evil,  i.e.,  both  from  the  moral  evil  on  every  side 
(ch.  56.  10-12),  and  from  the  evils  about  to  come  in  punish- 
ment of  the  national  sins,  foreign  invasion,  etc.  (ch.  56.  9  ;  57. 
13).  So  Ahijah's  death  is  represented  as  a  blessing  conferred  on  him 
by  God  for  his  piety  (1  Kings,  14.  19-13  ;  see  also  2  Kings,  22.  20). 
2.  Or,  uhe  entereth  into  peace  ;"  in  contrast  to  the  persecutions  which 
he  suffered  in  this  world  (Job,  3.  13,  17).  Margin  not  so  well  trans- 
lates, "  he  shall  go  in  peace  "  (Psalm  37.  37  ;  Luke,  2.  29).  rest  — 
the  calm  rest  of  their  bodies  in  their  graves  (called  "  beds,"  2  Chroni- 
cles, 16.  14 ;  cf.  Isaiah,  14.  18  ;  because  they  "  sleep  "  in  them,  with  the 
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certainty  of  awaking  at  the  resurrection,  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  14)  is 
the  emblem  of  the  eternal  "rest"  (Hebrews,  4.  9  ;  Revelation,  14.  13). 
each  one  walking  in  .  .  .  uprightness  —  This  clause  defines  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  „at  death  "  rest  in  their  beds,"  viz.,  all  who  walk 
uprightly.  3.  But  ...  ye  —  In  contrast  to  "  the  righteous  "  and  their 
end,  he  announces  to  the  unbeleiving  Jews  their  doom,  sons  of  the 
SOrcereSS  —  i.e.,  ye  that  are  addicted  to  sorcery  ;  this  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  false  gods  (2  Kings,  21.  6).  No  insult  is  greater 
to  an  Oriental  than  a  slur  cast  on  his  mother  (1  Samuel,  20.  30  ;  Job,  30. 
8).  seed  Of  the  adulterer  —  spiritual  adultery  is  meant  :  idolatry  and 
apostasy  (Mafthew,  16.  4).  4.  sport  yourselves  —  make  a  mock  (ch\ 
66.  5).  Are  ye  aware  of  the  glory  of  Him  whom  you  mock,  by  mocking 
His  servants  (  "  the  righteous,'  v.  1)?  (2  Chronicles,  36. 16).  make  wide 
.  .  .  mouth  —  (Psalm  22.  7,  13  ;  35.  21  ;  Lamentations,  2.  16).  children 
Of  transgression,  etc. —  not  merely  children  of  transgressors,  and  a 
seed  of  false  parents,  but  of  transgression  and  falsehood  itself,  utterly 
unfaithful  to  God.  5.  Enfiaming  yourseives  —  Burning  with  lust 
towards  idols  [Gesenius]  :  or  else  (cf.  Margin),  in  the  terebinth  groves, 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallelism  favour  {Note,  ch.  I.  29).. 
[Maurer]  under  .  .  .  tree  —  (2  Kings,  17.  10).  The  tree,  as  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  was  probably  made  an  idolatrous  symbol  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  slaying  .  .  .  children  —  as  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  etc. 
(2  Kings,  17.  31  ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  3;  33.  6).  in  .  .  .  valleys  —  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  Fire  was  put  within  a  hollow  brazen 
statute,  and  the  child  was  put  in  his  heated  arms  ,  kettle  drums 
{Hebrew,  toph)  were  beaten  to  drown  the  child's  cries  ;  whence  the 
valley  was  called  Tophet  (2  Chronicles,  33.  6  ;  jeremiah,  7.  3)  under 
.  .  .  CliftS  —  the  gloom  of  caverns  suiting  their  dark  superstitions.  6. 
The  smooth  stones,  shaped  as  idols,  are  the  gods  chosen  by  thee  as 
thy  portion  (Psalm  16.  4,  5).  meat  offering  —  not  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
but  one  of  meal  and  flour  mingled  with  oil.  *'  Meat,"  in  Old  English, 
meant  food,  not  flesh,  as  it  now  means  (Leviticus,  14.  10).  Should  I 
receive  comfort  —  rather,  "  Shall  I  bear  these  things  with  patience?  " 
[Horsley.]  7.  Upon  .  .  .  high  mountain  .  .  '.  bed  —  image  from  adul- 
tery, open  and  shameless  (Ezekiel,  23.  7)  :  the  "  bed  "  answers  to  the- 
idolatrous  altar,  the  scene  of  their  spiritual  unfaithfulness  to  their 
divine  husband  (Ezekiel,  16. 16,  25  ;  23.  41).  8.  "  Remembrance,"  i.e., 
memot'ials  of  thy  idolatry:  the  objects  which  thou  holdest  in  remem- 
brance. They  hung  up  household  tutela?y  gods  "  behind  the  doors  ; " 
the  very  place  where  God  had  directed  them  to  write  His  laws  "  on 
the  posts  and  gates  '  Deuteronomy,  6.  9  ;  11.  20)  ;  a  curse,  too,  was 
pronounced  on  putting  up  an  image  "  in  a  secret  place"  (Deuteronomy, 

27.  15).    discovered  thyself — image  from  an  adulteress,    enlarged 

.  .  .  bed  —  so  as  to  receive  the  more  paramours.  made  .  .  .  covenant 
—  with  idols  ;  in  open  violation  of  thy  "  covenant  "  with  God  (Exodus, 
19.  3  ;  23.  32).  Or,  "  hast  made  assignations  with  them  for  thyself.'" 
J  Horsley.]  thy  bed  .  .  .  their  bed  —  The  Jews'  sin  was  twofold; 
they  resorted  to  places  of  idolatry  (  "  their  bed  "  ),  and  they  received 
idols  into  the  temple  of  God  (  "  thy  bed  "  ).  where  —  rather,  ever 
since  that.  [Horsley.]  The  Hebrew  for  where  means  room  {Margin), 
a  place;  therefore,  translate,  "  thou  hast  provided  a  place  for  it"  (for 
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"  their  bed  "),  viz.,  by  admitting  idolatrous  altars  in  thy  land  [Barnes]  ; 
or,  "thou  chooseth  a  (convenient)  place  for  thyself"  in  their  bed 
[Maurer]  (ch.  56.  5).  9.  the  king  —  the  idol  which  they  came  to  wor- 
ship, perfumed  with  oil,  like  harlots  (Jeremiah,  4.  30;  Ezekiel,  23.  16, 
40).  So  "  king  "  means  "  idol  "  (Amos,  5.  26;  Zephaniah,  1.  5)  ;  {male ham 
meaning  "king").  [Rosenmuller].  Rather,  the  king  of  Assyria  or 
Egypt,  and  other  foreign  princes,  on  whom  Israel  relied,  instead  of 
•on  God  ;  the  "  ointment  "  will  thus  refer  to  the  presents  (Hosea,  12. 
1),  and  perhaps  the  compliances  with  foreigners'  idolatries,  whereby 
Israel  sought   to  gain  their  favour  [Lowth]  (ch.  30.  6  ;  Ezekiel,  16. 

33;  23.  16;  Hosea,  7.  n).     send  .  .  .  messengers  far  off— not 

merely  to  neighbouring  nations,  but  to  those  "  far  off,"  in  search  of 
new  idols,  or  else  alliances,  even  Ufflto  hell  —  the  lowest  possible 
degradation.  10.  greatness  Of  .  .  .  Way  —  the  length  of  thy  journey 
in  seeking  strange  gods,  or  else  foreign  aid  (Jeremiah,  2.  23,  24). 
Notwithstanding  they  derive  no  good  from  these  long  journeys  (so, 
"send  .  .  .far  off,"  v.  9),  thou  dost  not  still  give  up  hope  (Jeremiah,  2. 
25  ;  18.  12).  hast  found  ...  life  Of  ..  .  hand  —  for  'thou  still  findest  life 
{i.e.  vigour)  enough  in  thy  hand  "  to  make  new  idols  [Maurer],  or  to 
seek  new  alliances  ("  hand  "  being  then  taken  for  strength  in  general). 
grieved — rather,  "  therefore  thou  art  not  xveak"  [Maurer];  inas- 
much as  having  "life  in  thy  hand,"  thou  art  still  strong  in  hope.  II. 
Israel  wished  not  to  seem  altogether  to  have  denied  God.  Therefore, 
they  "Tied  "  to  Him.  God  asks,  Why  dost  thou  do  so?  "Whom 
dost  thou  fear  ?  "  Certainly  not  me  :  for  thou  hast  not  remembered 
me.  Translate,  "  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  remembered  me.'  laid 
it  to  heart  —  rather,  "  nor  hast  me  at  heart :  hast  no  regard  for  me  : 
and  that  because  I  have  been  long  silent  and  have  not  punished  thee." 
Lit.,  "  Have  I  not^held  my  peace,  and  that  for  long?  and  so  thou 
fearest  me  not"  (Psalm,  50.  21;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11).  It  would  be 
better  openly  to  renounce  God,  than  to  "flatter  Him"  with  lies  of 
false  professions  (Psalm  78.  36).  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  However, 
■eh.  51.  12,  13,  favours  English  Version  of  the  whole  verse  :  God's 
"  silent "  long-suffering,  which  was  intended  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance, caused  them  "  not  to  fear  Him  "  (Romans,  2.  4,  5).  12.  de- 
Clare  —  I  will  expose  publicly  the  (hypocritical)  righteousness.  I  will 
show  openly  how  vain  thy  works,  in  having  recourse  to  idols,  or 
foreign  alliances,  shall  prove  {v.  3).  13.  When  thou  criest  —  In  the 
time  of  thy  trouble.  companies — viz.  of  idols,  collected  by  thee 
from   every   quarter  ;    or  else,  of   foreigners,  summoned  to  thy  aid. 

wind  .  .  .  carry  .  .  .  away  —  (Job,  21. 18  ;  Matthew,  7.  27).    vanity 

rather,  a  breath.  [Lowth.]  possess  .  .  .  land  .  .  .  inherit  —  i.e., 
the  literal  land  of  Judea  and  '  mount "  Zion :  the  believing  remnant 
of  Israel  shall  return  and  inherit  the  land.  Secondarily,  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  the  spiritual  Zion  (ch.  49.  8  ;  Psalm  37.  9,  11  ;  69. 
35,  36  :  Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Hebrews,  12.  22).  "  He  that  putteth  his 
trust  in  me,"  of  whatever  extraction,  shall  succeed  to  the  spiritual 
patrimony  of  the  apostate  Jew.  [Horsley.]  14.  shall  say — the 
nominative  is,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  me"  (v.  13).  The  believing  rem- 
nant shall  have  every  obstacle  to  their  return  cleared  out  of  their  way, 
at  the  coming  restoration  of  Israel,  the  antitype  to  the  return  from 
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Babylon  (ch.  35.  8  ;  40.  3,  4  ;  62.  10,  11).  Cast  .  .  .  up  —  a  high  road 
before  the  returning  Jews,  stuniblinijblock — Jesus  has  been  so  to 
the  Jews,  but  will  not  be  so  then  any  longer  (1  Corinthians,  1.  23)  ; 
their  prejudices  shall  then  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  15.  The  pride 
aud  self-righteousness  of  the  Jews  were  the  stumblingblock  in  the 
way  of  their  acknowledging  Christ.  The  contrition  of  Israel  in  the 
last  days  shall  be  attended  with  God's  interposition  in  their  behalf. 
So  their  self-humiliation,  in  ch.  66.  2,  5,  IO,  etc.,  precedes  their  final 
prosperity  (Zechariah,  12.  6,  10-14) ;  there  will,  probably,  be  a  pre- 
vious period  of  unbelief  even  after  their  return  (Zechariah,  12.  8,  9). 
16.  For  —  Referring  to  the  promise  in  v.  14,  15,  of  restoring  Israel 
\when  "contrite"  (Genesis,  6.  3  ;  8.  21  ;  Psalm  78.  38,  39  ;  85.  5  ;  103. 
9,  13,  14  ;  Micah,  7.  18).  God  "  will  not  contend  for  ever  "  with  His 
■people,  for  their  human  spirit  would  thereby  be  utterly  crushed, 
whereas  God's  object  is  to  chasten,  not  to  destroy  them  (Lamenta- 
tions, 3.  33,  34;  Micah,  7.  8,  9).  With  the  ungodly  He  is  "angry 
every  day"  (Psalm  7.  11  ;  Revelation,  14.  11).  spirit  .  .  .  before  me 
■ — i.e.,  the  human  spirit  which  went  forth  from  me  (Numbers,  16.  22), 
answering  to  M  which  I  have  made  "  in  the  parallel  clause.  17.  COVet- 
OUSnesS — akin  to  idolatry;  and,  like  it,  having  drawn  off  Israel's 
heart  from  God  (ch.  2.  7  ;  56.  11  ;  58.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  13 ;  Colossians, 

3.5).     hid  me  —  (ch.  8.  17;  45.  15).    went  on  forwardly  —  the 

result  of  God's  hiding  His  face  (Psalm  81.  12  ;  Romans,  1.  24-26). 
Rather,  "  I  have  seen  his  ways  (in  sin),  yet  will  I  heal  him,"  i.e.,  restore 
Israel  spiritually  and  temporally  (Jeremiah,  33.  6  ;  3.  22  ;  Hosea,  14. 
4,  5).  [Horsley.]  However,  the  phrase,  "  his  mourners,"  favours 
English  Version:  "his  ways  "will  thus  be  his  way  of  repentance ; 
and  God's  pardon  on  "  seeing"  them  answers  to  the  like  promise  (ch. 
61.  2,  3  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  18,  2c).  19.  fruit  Of  .  .  .  lips — i.e.,  thanks- 
givings which  flow  from  the  lips.  I  make  men  to  return  thanks  to 
me  (Hosea,  14.  2  ;  Hebrews,  13.  15).  peace,  peace — "perfect  peace  ". 
(see  Margin,  ch.  26.  3  ;  John,  14.  27).  Primarily,  the  cessation  of  the 
troubles  now  afflicting  the  yews,  as  formerly,  under  the  Babylonian 
exile.  More  generally,  the  peace  which  the  gospel  proclaims  both  to 
Israel  "  that  is  near,"  and  to  the  Gentiles  who  are  "far  off"  (Acts,  2. 
39;  Ephesians,  2.  17).  20.  when  it  cannot  rest  —  rather,  "for  it 
can  have  no  rest "  (Job,  15.  20,  etc.;  Proverbs,  4.  16,  17).  English 
Version  presents  the  sea  as  occasionally  agitated  ;  but  the  Hebretu  ex- 
presses that  it  can  never  be  at  rest.  21.  (Ch.  48.  22  ;  2  Kings,  9.  22). 
my  God  —  The  prophet,  having  God  as  his  God.  speaks  in  the  person 
of  Israel,  prophetically  regarded  as  having  now  appropriated  God  and 
His  "Peace"  (ch.  11.  1-3),  warning  the  impenitent  that,  whilst  they 
continue  so,  they  can  have  no  peace. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Ver.  0-114.  Reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  Dependence  on 
mere  Outward  Forms  of  Worship,  i.  aloud  —  Hebrezv,  with 
the  throat,  i.e.,  with  full  voice  not,  merely  from  the  lips  (1  Samuel,  1. 
1 3).     Speak  loud  enough  to  arrest  attention,     my  people  —  the  Jews 
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in  Isaiah's  time,  and  again  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  more  zealous  for 
external  than  for  inward  holiness.  Rosenmuller  thinks  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  the  Jews  in  captivity,  practising  their  rights  to  gain 
God's  favour  and  a  release  ;  and  that  hence  sacrifices  are  not  men- 
tioned, but  only  fasting  and  Sabbath  observance,  which  they  could 
keep,  though  far  away  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  same  also 
applies  to  their  present  dispersion,  in  which  they  cannot  offer  sacrifices, 
but  can  only  show  their  zeal  in  fastings,  etc.  Cf.  as  to  our  Lord's 
time,  Matthew,  6.  16  ;  23.  ;  Luke,  18. 12).  2.  Put  the  stop  at  "  ways  ;  " 
and  connect  "  as  a  nation  that,"  etc.,  with  what  follows  :  "As  a  nation 
that  did  righteousness,"  thus  answering  to,  "  they  ask  of  me  fist  Judg- 
ments" (i.e.,  as  a  matter  of  justice  due  to  them,  salvation  to  them- 
selves, and  destruction  to  their  enemies)  ;  and  "forsook  not  the  ordin- 
ance of  their  God,"  answers  to,  "  they  desire  the  drawing  near  of 
God"  (that  God  would  draw  near  to  exercise  those  "just  judgments" 
in  behalf  of  them  and  against  their  enemies).  [Maurer.]  So 
Jerome,  "  In  the  confidence,  as  it  were,  of  a  good  conscience,  they 
demand  a  just  judgment,  in  the  language  of  the  saints  :  Judge  me,  O 
Lord,  for  I  have  walked  in  mine  integrity."  So  in  Malachi,  2.  17, 
they  effect  to  be  scandalised  at  the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  and  im- 
pugn God's  justice.  [Horsley.]  Thus,  "  seek  me  daily,  and  desire 
{English  Version  not  so  well,  "  delight ")  to  know  my  ways,"  refers 
to  their  requiring  to  know  why  God  delayed  so  long  in  helping 
them.  English  Version  gives  a  good,  though  different  sense, 
■viz.,  dispelling  the  delusions  that  God  would  be  satisfied  with 
outward  observances,  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  violated 
and  the  heart  unchanged  (v.  3-14  ;  Ezekiel,  33.  31,  32  ;  cf.  John, 
18.  28),  scrupulously  side  by  side  with  murder.  The  prophets 
were  the  commentators  on  the  law,  as  their  Magna  Charta,  in  its  in- 
ward spirit  and  not  the  mere  letter.  3.  Wherefore  —  The  words  of 
the  Jews  :  "  Why  is  it  that,  when  we  fast,  thou  dost  not  notice  it " 
(by  delivering  us)  ?  They  think  to  lay  God  under  obligation  by  their 
fasting  (Psalm  73.  13  ;  Malachi,  3.  14).  afflicted  SOUl — (Leviticus, 
16.  29).  Behold — God's  reply,  pleasure — in  antithesis  to  their 
boast  of  having  "  afflicted  their  soul :"  it  was  only  in  outward  show 
that  they  really  enjoyed  themselves.  Gesenius  not  so  well  translates, 
41  business."  exact  .  .  .  labors  —  rather,  "  oppressive  labours." 
[Maurer.]  Horsley,  with  Vulgate,  translates,  "Exact  the  whole 
upon  your  debtors:"  those  who  owe  you  labour  (Nehemiah,  5.  1-5,  8- 
10,  etc).  4.  ye  Shall  not  fast —  rather,  "  ye  do  not  fast  at  this  time, 
so  as  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high,"  i.e.,  in  heaven  ;  your 
aim  in  fasting  is  strife,  not  to  gain  the  ear  of  God  [Maurer]  (i  Kings, 
21.  9,  12,  13).  In  English  Version  the  sense  is,  If  you  wish  accept- 
ance with  God,  ye  must  not  fast  as  ye  now  do,  to  make  your  voice  heard 
high  in  strife.  5.  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  SOUl  — The  pain  felt  by 
abstinence  is  not  the  end  to  be  sought,  as  if  it  were  meritorious  ;  it  is 
of  value  only  so  far  as  it  leads  us  to  amend  our  ways  (v.  6,  7).  DOW  .  . . 
head  .  . .  sackcloth  —  to  affect  the  outward  tokens,  so  as  to  "  appear  to 
men  to  fast"  (Matthew,  6.  17,  18  ;  1  Kings,  21.  27  ;  Esther,  4.  3).  6. 
loose  . . .  bands  Of  wickedness  —  i.e.,  to  discover  every  tie  wherewith 
one  has  unjustly  bound  his  fellow-men  (Leviticus,  25.  49,  etc.).     Servi- 
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tilde,  a  fraudulent  contract,  etc.  undo  . . .  heavy  burdens — Hebrew,  loose 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  oppressed  — lit.,  the  broken.  The  expression,  to 
let  go  free,  implies  that  those  "  broken  "  with  the  yoke  of  slavery  are 
meant  (Nehemiah,  5.  10-12;  Jeremiah,  34.  9-11,  14,  16).  Jrerome 
interprets  it,  broken  with  poverty:  bankrupt.  7.  deal — distribute 
(Job,  31.  16-21).  cast  OUt  —  rather,  reduced.  [Horsley.]  naked... 
Cover  him  —  (Matthew,  25.  36).  flesh  —  kindred  (Genesis,  29.  14). 
Also  brethren  in  common  descent  from  Adam,  and  brethren  in  Jesus 
Christ  (James,  2.  15).  "  Hide  . .  .  thyself,"  means  to  be  strange  towards- 
them  and  not  to  relieve  them  in  their  poverty.  (Matthew,  15.  5):  8. 
light — emblems  of  prosperity  (v.  10  ;  Job,  II.  17).  health — lit.,  a 
long  bandage,  applied  by  surgeons  to  heal  a  wound  (cf.  ch.  I.  6).  Hence 
restoration  from  all  past  calamities,  go  before  thee  —  Thy  conformity 
to  the  divine  covenant  acts  as  a  leader,  conducting  thee  to  peace  and 
prosperity,  glory.  .  .  rereward  —  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the 
symbol  of  God's  "  glory,"  which  went  behind  Israel,  separating  them 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers  (ch.  52.  12  ;  Exodus,  14.  19,  20).  9. 
then  .  .  .  Call  .  .  .  answer  —  When  sin  is  renounced  (ch.  65.  24). 
When  the  Lord's  call  is  not  hearkened  to,  He  will  not  hear  our  "  call" 
(Psalm  66.  18  :  Proverbs,  1.  24,  28  ;  15.  29  ;  28.  9).  putting  forth  of 
finger — the*  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  simple-minded  godly  men. 
The  middle  finger  was  so  used  by  the  Romans.  Speaking  Vanity  — 
every  injurious  speech.  [Lowth.]  10.  draw  out  thy  SOUl  —  "im- 
part of  thine  own  subsistence,"  or"  sustenance."  [Horsley.]  "  Soul  '* 
is  fig.  for  "  that  wherewith  thou  sustainest  thy  soul,"  or  "  life."  light 
...  in  obscurity  —  calamities  shall  be  suddenly  succeeded  by  pros- 
perity (Psalm  112.  4).  11.  satisfy  ...  in  drought  —  (ch.  41.  17,  18). 
Lit.,  drought,  i.e.,  parched  places.  [Maurer.]  make  fat — rather, 
strengthen.  [Noyes.]  "  Give  the  free  use  of  thy  bones  "  [Jerome]  ; 
or,  of  thy  strength.  [Horsley.]  watered  garden  —  an  Oriental 
picture  of  happiness,  fail  not — Hebrew,  "  deceive  not :"  as  streams 
that  disappoint  the  carvan  which  had  expected  to  find  water,  as 
formerly,  but  find  it  dried  up  (Job,  6.  15-17).  12.  they.  .  .  of  thee  — 
thy  people,  the  Israelites,  old  waste  places  —  the  old  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  (ch.  61.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  33-36).  foundations  Of  many 
generations  —  i.e.,  the  buildings  which  had  lain  in  ruins,  even  to 
their  foundations,  for  many  ages  :  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (ch. 
61.  4),  "  the  former  desolations  ;"  and  in  the  preceding  clause  here,. 
"  the  old  waste  places."  The  literal  and  spiritual  restoration  of 
Israel  is  meant,  which  shall  produce  like  blessed  results  on  the  Gen- 
tile world  (Amos,  9.  11,  12  ;  Acts,  15.  16,  17).  be  called — appro- 
priately :  the  name  truly  designating  what  thou  shalt  do.  preach  — 
the  calamity  wherewith  God  visited  Israel  for  their  sin  (ch.  30.  26  ;  1 
Chronicles,  15.  13).  paths  to  dwell  in  — not  that  the  paths  were  to 
be  dwelt  in,  but  the  paths  leading  to  their  dwellings  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  "  paths,  so  as  to  dwell  in  the  land."  [Maurer.]  13.  (Ch. 
56.  2  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  15-22).  The  Sabbath,  even  under  the  new 
dispensation,  was  to  be  obligatory  (ch.  66.  23).  foot  —  the  instru- 
ment of  motion  (ch.  Proverbs,  4.  27)  ;  men  are  not  to  travel  for  mere 
pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  (Acts,  1.  12).  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to- 
travel  on  it  farther  than  the  tabernacle  or  temple.     If  thou  keep  thy 
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foot  from  going  on  thy  own  ways  and  "  doing  thy  pleasure,"  etc. 
(Exodus,  20.  10,  n).  my  holy  day  —  God  claims  it  as  His  day  ;  to 
take  it  for  our  pleasure  is  to  rob  Him  of  His  own.  This  is  the  very 
way  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  mostly  broken  ;  it  is  made  a  day  of 
carnal  pleasure  instead  of  spiritual  "  delight."  holy  of  the  Lord  — 
not  the  predicate,  but  the  "  subject  ;"  if  thou  call  the  holy 
(day)  of  the  Lord  honourable;"  if  thou  treat  it  as  a  day  to  be 
honoured,  him  —  or  else,  it,  the  Sabbath,  not  doing  . . .  Own  way  — 
answering  to,  "turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath."  nor  finding  .  . . 
pleasure  —  answering  to,  "  doing  thy  pleasure."  "  To  keep  the  Sab- 
bath in  an  idle  manner  is  the  sabbath  of  oxen  and  asses  ;  to  pass  it  in 
a  jovial  manner  is  the  sabbath  of  the  golden  calf,  when  the  people  sat 
down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  again  to  play  ;  to  keep  it  in  surfeiting 
and  wantonness  is  the  sabbath  of  Satan,  the  devil's  holiday."  [Bishop 
Andrews.]  nor  speaking  .  .  .  words  —  answering  to,  "call  Sabbath 
a  delight  .  .  .  honourable."  Man's  "  own  words  "  would  "  call  "  it  a 
"  weariness  ;"  it  is  the  spiritual  nature  given  from  above  which  "  calls 
it  a  delight  "  [Amos,  8.  5  ;  Malachi,  1.  13).  14.  delight . . .  in  . . .  Lord 
—  God  rewards  in  kind,  as  He  punishes  in  kind.  As  we  "  delight  " 
in  keeping  God's  "  Sabbath,"  so  God  will  give  us  "  delight  "  in  Him- 
self) Genesis,  15.  1  ;  Job,  22.  21,  26  ;  Psalm,  37.  4).  ride  upon  . . .  high 
places —  I  will  make  thee  supreme  lord  of  the  land  ;  the  phrase  is 
taken  from  a  conqueror  riding  in  his  chariot,  and  occupying  the  hills 
and  fastnesses  of  a  country  [Vitringa]  (Deuteronomy,  32.  13  ' 
Micah,  1.  3 ;  Habakuk,  3.  19).  Judea  was  a  land  of  hills:  the  idea 
thus  is,  "  I  will  restore  thee  to  thine  own  land."  [Calvin.]  The 
parallel  words,  "  heritage  of  Jacob,"  confirm  this  (Genesis,  27.  28,  29  ; 
28.  13-15).  mouth  Of .  .  .  Lord  .  .  .  Spoken  it  —  A  formula  to  assure 
men  of  the  fulfilment  of  any  solemn  promise  which  God  has  made  (ch. 
40.  5)- 


CHAPTER    LIX. 
Ver.  1-21.  The  People's  Sin  the  Cause  of  Judgments:  they 

AT  LAST  OWN  IT  THEMSELVES  I  THE  REDEEMER'S  FUTURE  INTERPOS- 
ITION in  their  Extremity.  The  reason  why  Jehovah  does  not  de- 
liver His  people,  notwithstanding  their  religious  services  (ch.  58.  3), 
is  not  want  of  power  on  His  part,  but  because  of  their  sins  (v.  1-8)  ;  v. 
9-15  contain  their  confession  ;  v.  16-21,  the  consequent  promise  of  the 

Messiah.    1.  hand  .  .  .  shortened — {Note,  ch.  50.  2).  ear  heavy  — 

(ch.  6.  10).      2.  hid  —  Hebrew,  caused  Him  to  hide  (Lamentations  3. 

44).     3.  (Ch.  1.  15;  Romans,  3.  13-15).     hands  .  .  .  fingers  —  not 

merelythe  "  hands  "  perpetrate  deeds  of  grosser  enormity  ("  blood"), 
but  the"  fingers  "  commit  more  minute  acts  of  "  iniquity."  lips  .  .  . 
tongue —  The  lips  "  speak  "  openly  "  lies,"  the  tongue  "  mutters  " 
malicious  insinuations  ("perverseness :"  perverse  misrepresentation  of 
others)  (Jeremiah,  6.  28  ;  9.  4).  4.  Rather,  "No  one  calleth  an  adver- 
sary into  court  with  justice"  i.e.,  None  brmgeth  a  just  suit  :  "  No  one 
pleadeth  with  truth."  they  trust .  . .  iniquity  —  (So  Job,  15.  35  ; 
Psalm  7,  14),     5,  COCkatrice  —  Probably  the  basilisk  serpent,  ceras- 
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tes.     Instead  of  crushing  evil  in  the  egg,  they  foster  it.    spider's  web 

—  This  refers  not  to  the  spider's  web  being  made  to  entrap,  but  to  its 
thinness,  as  contrasted  with  substantial  "  garments,"  as  v.  6  shows. 
Their  works  are  vain  and  transitory  (Job,  8.  14;  Proverbs,  II;  18). 
eateth  .  .  .  their  eggs  —  he  who  partakes  in  their  plans,  or  has  any- 
thing to  do  tvith  them,  finds  them  pestiferous,     that   which  is  crushed 

—  The  egg,  when  it  is  broken,  breaketh  out  as  a  viper  ;  their  plans, 
however  specious  in  their  undeveloped  form  like  the  egg,  when  devel- 
oped, are  found  pernicious.  Though  the  viper  is  viviparous  (from 
which  "vi-per"  is  derived),  yet  during  gestation,  the  young  are  in- 
cluded in  eggs  which  break  at  the  birth  [Bochart]  ;  however,  meta- 
phors often  combine  things  without  representing  everything  to  the  life. 
6.  not  .  .  .  garments  —  like  the  "  fig  leaves"  wherewith  Adam  and 
Eve  vainly  tried  to  cover  their  shame,  as  contrasted  with  "  the  coats 
of  skins"  which  the  Lord  God  made  to  clothe  them  with  (ch.  64.  6  ; 
Romans,  13.  14  ;  Galatians,  3.  27  ;  Philippians,  3.  9).  The  artificial, 
self-deceiving  sophisms  of  human  philosophy  (1  Timothy,  6.  5  ;  2  Tim- 
othy, 2.  16,  23).  7.  feet  —  all  their  members  are  active  in  evil ;  in 
v.  3,  the  "  hands,  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,"  are  specified.  run  .  .  * 
haste  —  (Romans,  3.  15).  Contrast  David's  "  running  and  hasting  " 
in  the  ways  of  God  (Psalm  119.  32,  60).  thoughts  —  not  merely  their 
acts,  but  their  whole  thoughts.  8.  peace  —  whether  in  relation  to  God, 
to  their  own  conscience,  or  to  their  fellow-men  (ch.  57,  20,  21).  judg- 
ment—  justice,  crooked  —  the  opposite  of  "straightforward"  (Pro- 
verbs, 2.  15  ;  28.  18).  9.  judgment  far  — retribution  in  kind,  because 
they  had  shown  "  no  judgment  in  their  goings  "  (v.  8).  "  The  vindica- 
tion of  our  just  rights  by  God  is  withheld  by  Him  trom  us."  US — In 
v.  8  and  previous  verses,  it  was  "  they,"  the  third  person  :  here,  *'  us 
.  .  .  we,"  the  first  person.  The  nation  here  speaks :  God  thus  mak- 
ing them  out  of  their  own  mouth  condemn  themselves  ;  just  as  He, 
by  his  prophet  had  condemned  them  before.  Isaiah  includes  himself 
with  his  people,  and  speaks  in  their  name,  justice — God's  justice 
bringing  salvation  (ch.  46.  13).  light  —  the  dawn  of  returning  pros- 
perity, obscurity  —  adversity  (Jeremiah,  8.15).  10.  grope  —  fulfil- 
ling Moses'  threat  (Deuteronomy,  28.  29).  stumble  at  noon  .  .  .  as 
.  .  .  night  —  There  is  no  relaxation  of  our  evils  ;  at  the  time  when 
we  might  look  for  the  noon  of  relief,  there  is  still  the  night  of  our  cal- 
amity, in  desolate  places — rather,  to  suit  the  parallel  words,  "at 
noon-day,"  in  fertile  {lit.,  fat ;  Genesis,  27.  28)  fields  [Gesenius] 
(where  all  is  promising)  we  are  like  the  dead  (who  have  no  hope  left 
them)  ;  or,  where  others  are  prosperous,  we  wander  about  as  dead 
men.     True  of  all  unbelievers  (ch.  26.  10;  Luke,  15.  17).     11.  roar 

—  moan  plaintively,  like  a  hungry  bear  which  growls  for  food,    doves 

—  (ch.  38. 14  .  Ezekiel,  7.  16).  salvation  —  retribution  in  kind  :  be- 
cause not  salvation,  but  "  destruction  "  was  "  in  their  paths  "  (v.  7). 
12.  (Daniel,  9.  5,  etc),  thee  .  .  .  US  —  antithesis,  with  US  —  i.e.,  we 
are  conscious  of  them  (Margin,  Job,  12.  3  ;  15.  9).  know  —  acknow- 
ledge they  are  our  iniquities.  13.  The  particulars  of  the  sins  gener- 
ally  con fessed  in  the  preceding  verse  (ch.  48.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  19,  20). 
The  act.  the  word,  and  the  thought  of  apostasy,  are  all  here  marked : 
transgression  and  departing,  etc.  ;  lying  (cf.  v.  4),  and  speaking,  etc.  ; 
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conceiving  and  uttering  from  the  heart.  14.  Justice  and  righteousness 
are  put  away  from  our  legal  courts,  in  the  street  —  in  the  forum,  the 
place  of  judicature,  usually  at  the  gate  of  the  city  (Zechariah,  8.  16). 
Cannot  enter  —  is  shut  out  from  the  forum,  or  courts  of  justice.      15. 

faileth  —  is  not  to  be  found,    he  that  departeth  . .  .  prey  —  He  that 

will  not  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  iniquity  exposes  himself  as  a  prey 
to  the  wicked  (Psalm  10.  8,  9).  Lord  saw  it  —  The  iniquity  of  Israel, 
so  desperate  as  to  require  nothing  short  of  Jehovah's  interposition  to 
mend  it,  typifies  the  same  necessity  for  a  divine  Mediator  existing  in 
the  deep  corruption  of  man ;  Israel,  the  model  nation,  was  chosen  to 
illustrate  this  awful  fact.  16.  no  man  —  viz.,  to  atone  by  his  right- 
eousness for  the  unrighteousness  of  the  people.  "  Man  "  is  emphatic, 
as  in  1  Kings,  2.  2  ;  no  representative  man  able  to  retrieve  the  cause 
of  fallen  men  (ch.  41.  28  ;  63.  5,  6  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  30). 
no  intercessor  —  no  one  to  interpose,  "to  help  .  .  .  uphold"  (ch.  63. 
5).  His  arm  —  (ch.  40.  10  ;  51.  5).  Not  man's  arm,  but  His  alone 
(Psalm  98.  1  ;  44.  3).  his  righteousness  —  the  M  arm  "  of  Messiah. 
He  won  the  victory  for  us,  not  by  mere  might  as  God,  but  by  His  in- 
vincible righteousness,  as  man  having  "  the  Spirit  without  measure  " 
(ch.  11.  5  ;  42.  6,  21  ;  51.  8  ;  53.  11  ;  1  John,  2.  1).  17.  Messiah  is 
represented  as  a  warrior  armed  at  all  points,  going  forth  to  vindicate 
His  people.  Owing  to  the  unity  of  Christ  and  His  people,  their  ar- 
mour is  like  His,  except  that  they  have  no  "  garments  of  vengeance  n 
(which  is  God's  prerogative,  Romans,  12.  19),  or  "cloak  of  zeal"  (in 
the  sense  of  judicial  fury  punishing  the  wicked  ;  this  zeal  belongs 
properly  to  God,  2  Kings,  10.  16;  Romans,  10.  2  ;  Philippians,  3.  6  ; 
"  zeal,"  in  the  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  Lord's  honour  they  have,  Num- 
bers, 25.  11,  13  ;  Psalm  69.  9  ;  2  Corinthians,  7.  11  ;  9.  2);  and  for 
"  salvation  "  which  is  of  God  alone  (Psalm  3.  8),  they  have  as  their 
helmet  "  the  hope  of  salvation  "  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  8).  The  "  helmet 
of  salvation"  is  attributed  to  them  (Ephesians,  6. 14,  17)  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  viz.,  derived  from  Him,  and  as  yet  only  in  hope,  not  frui- 
tion (Romans,  8.  24).  The  second  coming  here,  as  often,  is  included 
in  this  representation  of  Messiah.  His  "zeal"  (John,  2.  15-17)  at 
His  first  coming  was  but  a  type  of  His  zeal  and  vengeance  against  the 
foes  of  God  at  His  second  coming  (2  Thessalonians,  1.  8-10  ;  Revela- 
tion, 19..  11-21).  18.  deeds  —  Hebrezv,  "recompenses;"  "according 
as  their  deeds  demand!'  [Maurer.]  This  verse  predicts  the  judg- 
ments at  the  Lord's  second  coming,  which  shall  precede  the  final  re- 
demption of  His  people  (ch.  66.  13,  15,  16).  islands  —  (Note,  ch.  41. 
1).  Distant  countries.  19.  (Ch.  45.  6  ;  Malachi,  1.  11).  The  result 
of  God's  judgments  (ch.  26.  9  ;  66.  18-20).  like  a  flood  —  (Jeremiah, 
46.  7,  8  ;  Revelation,  IIS.  15).  lift  up  a  Standard  —  rather,  from  a 
different  Hebrew  root,  shall  put  him  to  flight,  drive  him  away.  [Mau- 
RER.]  Lowth,  giving  a  different  sense  to  the  Hebrew  for  "  enemy  " 
from  that  in  v.  18,  and  a  forced  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  for  "  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,"  translates,  "  When  He  shall  come  as  a  river  straitened  in 
its  course,  which  a  mighty  wind  drives  along."  20.  to  Zion  —  Ro- 
mans, 11.  26,  quotes  it,  "  out  of  Zion."  Thus  S.  Paul,  by  inspiration, 
supplements  the  sense  from  Psalm  14.  7  :  He  was,  and  is  to  come  to 
Zion,  first  with  redemption,  being  sprung  as  man  out  of  Zion.     LXX. 
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translate,  "for  the  sake  of  Zion."  Paul  applies  this  verse  to  the  com- 
ing restoration  of  Israel  spiritually,  them  that  turn  from  —  (Romans, 
II.  26),  "shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  ;"  so  L1CX.,  Paul 
herein  gives  the  full  sense  under  inspiration.  They  turn  from  trans- 
gression, because  He  first  turns  them  from  it,  and  it  from  them  (Psalm 

130.4;  Lamentations,  5.21).    21.   covenant  with  them.  .  .  thee  — 

The  covenant  is  with  Christ,  and  writh  them  only  as  united  to  Him 
(Hebrews,  2.  13).  Jehovah  addresses  Messiah  the  representative  and 
ideal  Israel.  The  literal  and  spiritual  Israel  are  His  seed,  to  whom 
the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  (Psalm  22.  30).  Spirit  .  .  .  not  depart 
...  for  ever  —  Jeremiah,  31  37  ;  Matthew,  28-20). 


CHAPTER    LX. 

Ver.  1-22.  Israel's  Glory  after  her  Affliction.  An  ode  of 
congratulation  to  Zion  on  her  restoration  at.  the  Lord's  second  ad- 
vent, to  her  true  position  as  the  mother  Church  from  which  the  gospel 
is  to  be  diffused  to  the  whole  Gentile  world  ;  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  is  an 
earnest  of  this.  The  language  is  too  glorious  to  apply  to  any  thing 
that  as  yet  has  happened.  1.  Arise  —  from  the  dust  in  which  thou 
hast  been  sitting  as  a  mourning  female  captive  (ch.  3.  26  ;  52.  1,  2). 
Shine — impart  to  others  the  spiritual  light  now  given  thee  {v.  3). 
Margin  and  Gesenius  translate,  "  Be  enlightened  ;"  be  resplendent 
with  prosperity  ;  imperative  for  the  future  indicative,  "  Thou  shalt 
be  enlightened  "  (ch.  58.  8,  10  ;  Ephesian.s,  5.  8,  14).  glory  of  the 
Lord  —  not  merely  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory,  such  as  rested 
above  the  ark  in  the  old  dispensation,  but  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
person  (Jeremiah,  3.  16,  17).  is  risen  —  as  the  sun  (Malachi,  4.  2  ; 
Luke,  1.  78,  Margin),  2.  darkness  .  .  .  earth  —  the  rest  of  the 
earth  :  in  contrast  with  "  light .  .  .  upon  thee  "  (v.  1).  The  earth  will 
be  afterwards  enlightened  through  Israel  (ch.  9.  2).  be  seen  — 
conspicuously:  so  the  Hebrew.  3.  (Ch.  2.  3  ;  11.  10  ;  43.  6  ;  49.  22  ; 
66.  12).  kings  —  (ch.  49.  7,  23552.  15).  thy  rising  —  rather,  thy 
snn-rising,  i.e.,  to  the  brightness  that  riseth  upon  thee.  4.  lift  lip  .  .  . 
eyes  —  Jerusalem  is  addressed  as  a  female  with  eyes  cast  down  from 
grief.  all  they  ...  they  —  The  Gentile  people  come  together  to 
bring  back  the  dispersed  Hebrews,  restore  their  city,  and  worship 
Jehovah  with  offerings,  nursed  at  thy  side  —  rather  carried,  etc.  It  is 
the  custom  in  the  East  to  carry  the  children  astride  on  the  hip,  with 
the  arms  around  the  body  (ch.  66.  12).  see  —  (v.  4),  viz.,  the  bringing 
back  of  thy  sons,  flow  together — rather,  "overflow  with  joy" 
Lowth]  ;  or,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  be  bright  with  joy " 
Gesenius]  (Job,  3.  4).  fear  —  rather,  beat  with  the  agitation  of 
solemn  joy  at  the  marvellous  sight  [Horsley]  (Jeremiah,  33.  9).  be 
enlarged — swell  with  delight.  Grief,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  the 
heart,  abundance  Of .  .  .  Sea  —  the  wealth  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  the  type  of  the  coming  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,     converted  —  rather,  be  turned,  instead  of  being  turned  to 
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purposes  of  sin  and  idolatry,  forces  —  rather,  riches.  6.  camels  — 
laden  with  merchandise  :  the  camel  is  "  the  ship  of  the  desert  "  (cf. 
ch.  30.  6).  cover  thee  —  so  many  of  them  shall  there  be.  drome- 
daries—  they  have  one  bunch  on  the  back,  whereas  the  camel  has 
two:  distinguished  for  swiftness  (Jeremiah,  2.  23).  Midian  —  East 
of  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Red  sea,  and  stretching  northward  along 
mount  Seir.  Associated  with  the  Ishmaelites  in  traffic  (Genesis,  37. 
25,  28).  Ephah  — part  of  Midian,  East  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  abounded 
in  camels  (Judges,  6.  5).  Sheba  —  In  Arabia  Felix,  famed  for  frank- 
incense and  gold  (Psalm  72.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  20),  which  they  traded 
in  (ch.  45.  14;  Job,  6.  19;  Ezekiel,  27.  22).  Kedar  —  (ch.  21.  16; 
Song  of  Solomon,  1.  5),  in  the  South  of  Arabia  Deserta,  or  North  of 
Arabia  Petraea  ;  they  traded  in  flocks  (Ezekiel,  27.  21).  Nebaioth  — 
son  of  Ishmael,  as  was  Kedar.  Father  of  the  Nabatheans  in  Arabia 
Petraea.  minister  — by  coming  up  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  come 
lip  With  acceptance  —  i.e.,  acceptably.  The  rams  offering  themselves 
voluntarily  (Psalm  68.  30  ;  Romans,  12.  1  ;  Peter,  2.  5),  without  wait- 
ing for  any  other  priest,  answer  to  believers  strong  in  faith  and  lamb- 
like meekness  ;  and  the  white-fleece  robe  of  sanctity.  [Vitringa.] 
house  Of  my  glory  — -the  temple  (Ezekiel,  41.  ;  Haggai,  2.  7,9  ;  Mala- 
chi,  3.  1).  8.  The  prophet,  seeing  in  vision,  new  hosts  approaching 
like  a  cloud  of  doves,  asks  who  they  are.  9.  {Note,  ch.  42.  4). 
Tarshish  first  —  The  ships  of  Tartessus  {Note,  ch.  2.  16  ;  23.  1,  i.e.y 
vessels  that  trade  to  the  most  distant  regions)  will  be  among  the  fore  - 
most  to  bring  back  the  scattered  Israelites  (ch.  66.  20).  their  Silver 
—  The  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  shall  help 
them  with  their  money  in  returning  {v.  5-7,  II,  16),  as  was  the  case 
at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra,  1.  4  ;  cf.  Psalm  68.  30,  81).  unto  the 
name  ...  to  the  Holy  One  —  rather,  because  of  the  name — because  of 

the  Holy  One  (cf.  ch.  55.  5).  [Lowth.]  10.  kings  .  .  .  minister 
unto  thee  —{v.  7  above,  note;  ch.  49.  23).    in  my  wrath  I  smote 

thee  — (ch.  54.  7,  8  ;  57.  17).  11.  (Revelation,  21.  25).  The  gates 
are  ever  open  to  receive  new  offerings  and  converts  (ch.  26.  2  ;  Acts,  14. 
37  ;  Revelation,  3.  8).  In  time  of  peace  the  gates  of  a  city  are  open  : 
so,  under  the  Prince  of  peace,  there  shall  be  no  need  of  barring  gates 
against  invaders,  forces  —  riches,  be  brought  —  as  willing  cap- 
tives to  the  truth ;  or,  if  not  willingly,  be  brought  by  judgments  to 
submit  to  Israel  {v.  12,  14).  Gesenius  explains  it,  "  may  come  escorted 
by  a  retinue."  12.  For  —  The  reason  which  will  lead  Gentile  kings 
and  people  to  submit  themselves  ;  fear  of  the  God  in  Israel  (Zecha- 
riah,  14.  17).  13.  glory — i.e.,  the  trees  which  adorned  Lebanon; 
emblem  of  men  eminent  in  natural  gifts,  devoting  all  that  is  in  them 
to  the  God  of  Israel  (Hosea,  14.  5,  6).  fir  .  .  .  pine  .  .  .  box  — 
rather,  "  the  cypress  .  .  .  ilex  .  .  .  cedar."  place  of  my  sanctuary  — 
Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  3.  17).  place  of  my  feet  —  no  longer  the  ark 
(Jeremiah,  3.  16),  '  the  footstool"  of  Jehovah  (Psalm  99.  5  ;  132.  7  ; 
1  Chronicles  28.  2)  ;  but  "  the  place  of  His  throne,  the  place  of  the 
soles  of  His  feet,  where  he  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,"  in  the  new  temple  (Ezekiel,  43.  7).  14.  The  sons  — 
Their  fathers  who  "  afflicted "    Israel  having  been  cut  off  by  divine 

judgments  (ch.  14.  1,  2 ;  49.  23).    The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One—  The 
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royal  court  of  the  Holy  One.  Maurer  translates,  "Zion,  the  sanc- 
tuary {holy  place)  of  Israel  "  (ch.  57.  15  ;  Psalm  40.  4).     15.  forsaken 

—  (Psalm  78.  60,  61).    no  man  went  through  thee  —  Thy  land  was  so 

desolate  that  no  traveller,  or  caravan,  passed  through  thee  ;  true  only 
of  Israel,  not  true  of  the  Church  (Lamentations,  1.  4).  excellency  — 
glory,  ?'.t\,for  ever  honoured.  16.  suck  —  Thou  shalt  draw  to  thyself 
and  enjoy  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  possessions  of  the  Gentiles,  etc., 
(ch.  49.  23  ;  61.  6  ;  66.  11,  12).  know  —  by  the  favours  bestowed  on 
thee,  and  through  thee  on  the  Gentiles.  17.  Poetically,  with  figura- 
tive allusion  to  the  furniture  of  the  temple  ;  all  things  in  that  happy 
age  to  come  shall  be  changed  for  the  better,  exactors  —  viz.,  of 
tribute,  righteousness  —  all  rulers  in  restored  Jerusalem  shall  not 
only  be  peaceable  and  righteous,  but  shall  be,  as  it  were,  "  peace  " 
and  '■  righteousness"  itself  in  their  administration.  18.  (Ch.  2.  4). 
Not  only  shall  thy  walls  keep  thee  safe  from  foes,  but  "Salvation  " 
shall  serve  as  thy  walls,  converting  thy  foes  into  friends,  and  so  ensur- 
ing thee  perfect  safety  (ch.  26.  1,  2).  gates — once  the  scene  of 
44  destruction  "  when  victorious  foes  burst  through  them  (Nehemiah, 

1.  3) ;  henceforth  to  be  not  only  the  scene  of  praises,  but  "  Praise  V 
itself;  the  " gates. :'  as  the  place  of  public  concourse,  were  the  scene 
of  thanksgivings  (2  Chronicles,  31.  2  ;  Psalm  9.  14  ;  24.  7  ;  100.  4). 
"Judah,"  the  favoured  tribe,  means  praise.  19.  The  sun  and  moon, 
the  brightest  objects  by  day  and  night,  shall  be  eclipsed  by  the  sur. 
passing  glory  of  God  manifesting  Himself  to  thee  (ch.  30.  26;  Zecha- 
riah,  2.  5  ;  Revelation,  21.  23  ;  22.  5).  20.  There  shall  be  no  national 
and  spiritual  obscuration  again  as  formerly  (Joel,  2.  10  ;  Amos,  8.  9). 

mourning  .  .  .  ended  —  (ch.  25.  8  ;  Revelation,  21.  4).  21.  all 
righteous  —  (ch.  4.  3  ;  52.  1 ;  Revelation,  21.  27).    inherit .  .  .  land 

—  (ch.  49.  8  ;  54.  3  ;  65.  9  ;  Psalm  37.  11,  22 ;  Matthew,  5.  5).  branch 
Of  my  planting  —  (ch.  61.  3  ;  Psalm  92.  13  ;  Matthew,  15.  13).  work 
Of  my  hands  —  the  converted  Israelites  (ch.  29.  23  ;  45.  11).  that  I 
may  be  glorified  —  the  final  end  of  God's  gracious  dealings  (ch.  49, 
3  ;  61.  3).  22.  little  One  — even  one,  and  that  the  smallest  in  num- 
ber and  rank,  shall  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold  in  both  respects 
(Micah,  5.2;  Matthew,  13.  31,  32).  his  time  —  not  our  time;  we 
might  wish  to  hasten  it,  but  it  will  come  in  the  due  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jesus'  first  coming  (Galatians,  4.  4)  ;  so  in  that  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  (ch.  66.  8  ;  Plabbakuk, 

2.  3  ;  Acts,  1.  7  ;  Hebrews,  10.  37). 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

Ver.  I-II.  Messiah's  Offices  :  Restoration  of  Israel.  Messiah 
announces  His  twofold  commission  to  bring  gospel-mercy  at  His  first 
coming,  and  judgments  on  unbelievers  and  comfort  to  Zion  at  his 
second  coming  {v.  1-9) ;  the  language  can  be  applied  to  Isaiah,  com- 
forting by  his  prophecies  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  only  in  a  subordinate 

sense.    1.  is  upon  me;  because  . . .  hath  anointed  me  —  quoted  by 

Jesus  as  His  credentials  in  preaching  (Luke,  4.  18-21).     The  Spirit  is 
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upon  me  in  preaching,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  from  the 
womb  (Luke,  I.  35),  and  at  baptism,  with  the  Spirit  "  without  meas- 
ure," and  permanently  "abiding"  on  me  (ch.  11.  2  ;  John,  1.  32  ;  3. 
34  ;  Psalm  45.  7  ;  with  which  cf.  1  Kings,  I.  39,  40 ;  19.  16  ;  Exodus, 
29.  7).  "  Anointed  "  as  Messiah,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  good 
tidings  —  as  the  word  gospel  means,  the  meek  —  rather,  "  the  poor," 
as  Luke,  4.  18,  hath  it,  i.e.,  those  afflicted  with  calamity,  poor  in  cir- 
cumstances and  in  spirit  (Matthew,  11.  5).  proclaim  liberty  —  (John, 
8.  31-36).  Language  drawn  from  the  deliverance  of  the  Babylonian 
captives,  to  describe  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  death  (Hebrews,  2. 
15)  ;  also  from  the  "  liberty  proclaimed"  to  all  bond-servants  on  the 
year  of  jubilee  (v.  2  ;  Leviticus,  25.  10  ;  Jeremiah,  34.  8,  9).  opening 
Of  the  prison  —  The  Hebrew  rather  is,  "  the  most  complete  opening," 
viz.,  of  the  eyes  to  them  that  are  bound,  i.e.,  deliverance  from  prison, 
for  captives  are  as  it  were  blind  in  the  darkness  of  prison  (ch.  14.  17 ; 
35.  5  ;  42.  7).  [Ewald.]  So  Luke,  4.  18,  and  LXX,,  interpret  it. 
Luke,  under  inspiration,  adds  to  this,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  the 
single  clause  in  the  Hebrew,  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  ;'* 
thus  expressing  the  double  "  opening "  implied,  viz.,  that  of  the  eyes 
(John,  9.  39),  and  that  of  the  prison  (Romans,  6.  18  ;  7.  24,  25  ; 
Hebrews,  2.  15).  His  miracles  were  acted  parables.  2.  acceptable 
year  —  the  year  of  jubilee  on  which  "  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives"  (v.  1;  2  Corinthians,  6.  2).  day  of  vengeance — The 
"  acceptable  time  of  grace  "  is  a  "  year  ; "  the  time  of  "  vengeance  " 
but  "  a  day  "  (so  ch.  34.  8  ;  63.  4  ;  Malachi,  4.  1).  Jesus  (Luke,  4.  20, 
21)  "  closed  the  book  "  before  this  clause  ;  for  the  interval  from  His 
first  to  His  second  coming  is  "  the  acceptable  year  ;"  "  the  day  of  ven- 
geance "  will  not  be  till  He  comes  again  (2  Thessalonians,  1.  7-9). 
OUT  God  —  saints  call  Him  "our  God;"  for  He  cometh  to  avenge 
them  (Revelation,  6.  10;  19  2).  all  that  mourn — the  "all"  seems 
to  include  the  spiritual  Israelite  mourners,  as  well  as  the  literal,  who 
are  in  v.  3  called  M  them  that  mourn  in  Zion"  and  to  whom  ch.  57, 
18,  refers.  3.  to  appoint  .  .  .  to  give  —  The  double  verb,  with  the 
one  and  the  same  accusative,  imparts  glowing  vehemence  to  the  style. 
beauty  for  ashes  —  There  is  a  play  on  the  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebrezv  words,  peer,  epher,  lit.,  "  ornamental  head-dress "  or  tiara 
(Ezekiel,  24.  17),  worn  in  times  of  joy,  instead  of  a  head-dress  of 
"ashes,"  cast  on  the  head  in  mourning  (2  Samuel,  13.  19).  Gil  of  joy 
_^-  perfumed  ointment  was  poured  on  the  guests  at  joyous  feasts  (Psalm 
23.  5  ',  45-  7,  8  ;  Amos,  6.  6).  On  occasions  of  grief  its  use  was  laid 
aside  (2  Samuel,  14.  2).  garment  of  praise  —  bright-coloured  gar- 
ments, indicative  of  thankfulness,  instead  of  those  that  indicate 
despondency  as  sackcloth  (John,  16.  20).  trees  of  righteousness  — 
Hebrew,  terebinth  trees  ;  symbolical  of  men  strong  in  righteousness, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  bowed  down  as  a  reed  with  sin  and 
calamity  (ch.  1.  29,  30  ;  42.  3  ;  1  Kings,  14.  15  ;  Psalm,  I.  3  ;  92.  12- 
14;  Jeremiah,  17.  8).  planting  of  .  .  .Lord  —  {Note,  ch.  60.  21). 
that  he  might  be  glorified  — (John,  15.  8).  4.  old  wastes  — Jeru- 
salem and  the  cities  of  Judah  which  long  lay  in  ruins  (Note,  ch.  58. 
12).  5.  Stand  —  shall  wait  on  you  as  servants  (ch.  14.  1,  2  ;  60.  10). 
6.  But  ye  —  as  contrasted  with  the  "strangers."      Ye  shall  have  no 
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need  to  attend  to  your  flocks  and  lands :  strangers  will  do  that  for 
you  ;  your  exclusive  business  will  be  the  service  of  Jehovah  as  His 
"  priests  "  (Exodus,  19.  6,  which  remains  yet  to  be  realised  ;  cf.  as  to 
the  spiritual   Israel,  ch.  66.  21  ;  I  Peter,  2.  5,  9  ;  Revelation,  1.  6  ;  5. 

10).    ministers  —  (Ezekiel,  44.  11).    eat ...  riches  of ...  Gentiles 

—  (ch.  60.  5-11).    in  their  glory  . . .  boast  yourselves  —  rather,  "in 

their  splendour  ye  shall  be  substituted  in  their  stead  ; "  lit.,  ye  shall 
substitute  yourselves.  [Maurer.J  7.  double  —  Instead  of  your  past 
share,  ye  shall  not  have  merely  as  much,  but  "  double "  as  much 
reward  (ch.  40.  2  ;  Zechariah,  9.  12  ;  cf.  the  third  clause  in  this  verse). 
COTlfusion — rather,  humiliation,  ox  contumely,  rejoice  —  They  shal\ 
celebrate  with  jubilation  their  portion.  [Maurer.]  Transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  person,  in  their  land  —  marking  the  reference  to* 
literal  Israel,  not  to  the  Church  at  large,  everlasting  joy —  (ch.  35. 
10).  8.  Judgment — justice,  which  requires  that  I  should  restore  my 
people,  and  give  them  double  in  compensation  for  their  sufferings. 
robbery  for  burnt  Offering  —  rather,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root.,  the 
spoil  of  iniquity.  [Horsley.]  So  in  Job,  5.  6  Hating  as  I  do,  the 
rapine,  combined  with  iniquity  perpetrated  on  my  people  by  their 
enemies,  I  will  vindicate  Israel,  direct  .  .  .  work  in  truth  —  rather, 
"  I  will  give  them  the  reward  of  their  work  (cf.  Margin,  ch.  40.  10  ; 
49.  4;  62.  11)  in  faithfulness."  9.  known — honourably;  shall  be 
illustrious  (Psalm  67.  2).     people — rather, peoples,     seed  .  .  .  blessed 

—  (ch.  65.  23).  10.  Zion  {v.  3)  gives  thanks  for  God's  returning  favour 

(cf.  Luke,  1.  46,  47  ;  Habakkuk,  3. 18).    salvation  . . .  righteousness 

—  Inseparably  connected  together.  The  "  robe "  is  a  loose  mantle 
thrown  over  the  other  parts  of  the  dress  (Psalm  132.  9,  16  ;  149.  4; 

Revelation,  21.  2;  19.  8).     decketh  himself  with  ornaments — 

rather,  "  maketh  himself  a  priestly  head-dress"  i.e.,  a  magnificent 
head-dress,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  high  priest,  viz.,  a  mitre  and  a  plate, 
or  crown  of  gold  worn  in  front  of  it.  [Aquila,  etc.]  Appropriate  to 
the  "  kingdom  of  priests,"  dedicated  to  the  offering  of  spiritual  sacri- 
fices to  God  continually  (Exodus,  19,  6  ;  Revelation,  5.  10  ;  20.  6). 
jewels  —  rather,  ornaments  in  general.  [Barnes.]  hi.  (Ch.  45.  8  ; 
55.  10,  11  ;  Psalm  72.  3  ;  85.  n).     bud  —  the  tendei  shoots,     praise 

—  (ch.  60.  18  ;  62.  7). 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
Ver.   1-12.    Intercessory  Prayers  for  Zion-s  Restoration, 

ACCOMPANYING  GOD'S    PROMISES    OF    IT,  AS  THE  APPOINTED  MEANS  OF 

accomplishing  it.  I.  I  —  the  prophet,  as  representative  of  all  the 
praying  people  of  God  who  love  and  intercede  for  Zion  (cf.  v.  6,  7  ; 
Psalm  102.  13-17),  or  else  Messiah  (cf.  v.  6).  So  Messiah  is  repre- 
sented as  unfainting  in  His  efforts  for  His  people  (ch.  42.  4  ;  50.  7). 
righteousness  thereof — not  its  own  inherently,  but  imputed  to  it,  for 
its  restoration  to  God's  favour  :  hence  "salvation"  answers  to  it  in  the 
parallelism,  "  Judah  "  is  to  be  "  saved  "  through  "  the  Lord  our  (Judah's 
and  the  church's)  righteousness"  (Jeremiah,  23.  6).     as  brightness  — 
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properly  the  bright  shining  of  the  rising  sun  (ch.  60.  19;  4.  5  ;  2 
Samuel,  23.  4;  Proverbs,  4.  18).  lamp  —  blazing  torch.  2.  (Ch.  n. 
10;  42.  1-6;  49.  7,  22,  23;  60.  3,  5,  16).  new  name  —  expression  of 
thy  new  and  improved  condition  (v.  4),  the  more  valuable  and  lasting 
as'being  conferred  by  Jehovah  himself  (v.  12  ;  ch.  65.  15  ;  Revelation, 
2.  17 ;  3.  12).  3.  (Zechariah,  9.  16).  in  . . .  hand  of . . .  Lord  —  As  a 
crown  is  worn  on  the  head,  not  "  in  the  hand,"  hand  must  here  be 
figurative  for  "under  the  'Lord's protection  "  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  33.  3). 
"  All  His  saints  are  in  thy  hand."  His  people  are  in  His  hand  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  "  a  crown  of  glory"  to  Him  (Revelation,  6. 
2  ;  19.  12)  ;  reciprocally,  He  is  "  a  crown  of  glory  and*  a  diadem  of 
beauty"  to  them  (ch.  28.  5;  Malachi,  3.  17).  4.  be  termed  —  be 
"  forsaken,"  so  as  that  that  term  could  be  applicable  to  thee.  Hephzi- 
bah  —  (2  Kings,  21.  1),  the  name  of  Hezekiah's  wife,  a  type  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  Hezekiah  was  of  Messiah  (ch.  32.  1) :  "  my  delight  is  in  her." 
Beulah — "Thou  art  married."  See  the  same  contrast  of  Zion's 
past  and  future  state  under  the  same  figure  (ch.  54.  4-6  ;  Revela- 
tion, 21.  2,  4).  land  ...  married  —  to  Jehovah  as  its  Lord  and 
Husband:  implying  not  only  ownership,  but  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  Owner.  [Horsley.]  5.  thy  sons  —  Rather,  changing 
the  points  which  are  of  authority  in  the  Hebrew,  "thy  builder" 
or  "  restorer,"  i.e.,  God  :  for  in  the  parallel  clause,  and  in  v.  4,  God 
is  implied  as  being  "  married  "  to  her ;  whereas  her  "  sons  "  could 
hardly  be  said  to  marry  their  mother  ;  and  in  ch.  49.  18,  they  are  said 
to  be  her  bridal  ornaments,  not  her  husband.  The  plural  form,  builders, 
is  used  of  God  in  reverence  as  "  husbands"  {Note,  ch.  54.  5).  over 
the  bride  —  in  the  possession  of  the  bride  (ch.  65.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  82. 
41  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  17).  6.  I  —  Isaiah  speaking  in  the  person  of  Mes- 
siah, watchmen  upon  .  .  .  walls — image  from  the  watches  set  upon 
a  city's  wall  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  a  messenger  with  good 
tidings  (ch.  52.  7,  8)  ;  the  good  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  Babylon,  prefiguring  the  coming  return  from  the  present 
dispersion  (cf.  ch.  21.  6-11  ;  56.  10;  Ezekiel,  3.  17;  33.  7).  The 
watches  in  the  East  are  announced  by  a  loud  cry  to  mark  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  watchmen,  ye  that  .  .  .  mention  .  .  .  Lord  —  Hebrew, 
ye  that  are  the  Lord 's  remembrancers;  God's  servants  who  by  tl  «ir 
prayers  "  put  God  in  remembrance"  of  His  promises  (ch.  43.  26)  ;  we 
are  required  to  remind  God,  as  if  God  could,  which  He  cannot,  forget 
His  promises  (Psalm  119.  49:  Jeremiah,  14.  21).  7.  no  rest  —  He- 
brew, "  silence  ; "  keep  not  silence  yourselves,  nor  let  Him  rest  in 
silence.  Cf.  as  to  Messiah  himself,  "  I  will  not  hold  .  .  .  peace  .  .  . 
not  rest"  (v.  1) ;  Messiah's  watchmen  (v.  6,  7)  imitate  Him  (v.  1)  in 
intercessory  "  prayer  without  ceasing"  for  Jerusalem  (Psalm  122.  6  ; 
51,  18)  ;  also  for  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  church  (Luke,  18.  1,  7  ; 
Romans,  I.  9).  a  praise — (Note,  ch.  61.  11  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  20).  8. 
SWOm  by  .  .  .  right  hand — His  mighty  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing His  will  (cf.  ch.  45.  23  ;  Hebrews,  6.  13).  sons  of  .  .  .  stranger 
—  Foreigners  shall  no  more  rob  thee  of  the  fruit  of  thy  labours  (cf.  ch. 
65.  21,  22).  9.  eat  .  .  .  and  praise — not  consume  it  on  their  own 
lusts,  and  without  thanksgiving,  drink  it  in  .  .  .  Courts  —  They 
who  hav e  gathered  the  vintage  shall  drink  it  at  the  feasts  held  in  the 
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courts  surrounding  the  temple  (Deuteronomy,  12.  17,  18  ;  14.  23,  etc.) 
10.  What  Isaiah  in  the  person  of  Messiah  had  engaged,  in  (v.  1)  un- 
resistingly to  seek  ;  and  what  the  watchmen  were  unrestingly  to  pray 
for  (v.  7),  and  what  Jehovah  solemnly  promised  (v.  8,  9),  is  now  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  the  Gentile  nations  are  commanded  to  "  go  through  the 
gates  "  (either  of  their  own  cities  [Rosenmuller],  or  of  Jerusalem 
[Maurer],  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  "the  way  of  the 
people"  (Israel)  {Note.  ch.  57.  14;  40.  3;  52.  10-12).  standard  — 
for  the  dispersed  Jews  to  rally  round,  with  a  view  to  their  return  (ch. 
49.  22;  11.  12).  11.  salvation  —  embodied  in  the  Saviour  (see  Zec- 
hariah,  9.  9)1  his  WOrk  —  rather,  recompence  (ch.  40.  10).  sought 
Ollt —  Sought  after  and  highly  prized  by  Jehovah  :  answering  to  "  not 
forsaken  "  in  the  parallel  clause :  no  longer  abandoned,  but  loved  • 
image  from  a  wife  {v.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  14). 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Messiah  coming  as  the  Avenger,  in  answer  to 
His  People's  Prayers.  Messiah,  approaching  Jerusalem  after 
having  avenged  His  people  on  His  and  their  enemies,  is  represented 
under  imagery  taken  from  the  destruction  of  "  Edom,"  the  type  of  the 
last  and  most  bitter  foes  of  God  and  His  people  (see  ch.  34.  5,  etc),  1. 
who  —  the  question  of  the  prophet  in  prophetic  vision,  dyed  —  scar- 
let with  blood  (v.  2,  3  ;  Revelation,  19.  13).  Bozrah  —  (Arote,  ch.  34. 
6).  travelling  —  rather,  stately;  lit.,  throwing  back  the  head.  [Ge- 
senius.]  speak  in  righteousness  —  answer  of  Messiah.  I,  who 
have  in  faithfulness  given  a  promise  of  deliverance,  am  now  about  to 
fulfil  it.  Rather,  speak  of  righteousness  (ch.  45.  19  ;  46.  13) :  salva- 
tion being  meant  as  the  result  of  His  "  righteousness."  [Maurer.] 
Save  —  the  same  Messiah  that  destroys  the  unbeliever  saves  the  be- 
liever. 2.  The  prophet  asks,  why  His  garments  are  "  dyed "  and 
"red?"  winefat  —  rather,  the  wine-press,  wherein  the  grapes  were 
trodden  with  the  feet ;  the  juice  would  stain  the  garment  of  him  who 
trod  them  (Revelation,  14.  19,  20;  19.  15).  The  image  was  appro- 
priate, as  the  country  round  Bozrah  abounded  in  grapes.  This  final 
blow  inflicted  by  Messiah  and  His  armies  (Revelation,  19.  13-15)  shall 
decide  His  claim  to  the  kingdoms  usurped  by  Satan,  and  by  the 
"  beast,"  to  whom  Satan  delegates  his  power.  It  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  to  the  hostile  Gentiles,  as  His  first  coming  was  a  day  of 
judgment  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  3.  Reply  of  Messiah.  For  the 
image,  see  Lamentations,  1.  15.  He  "  treads  the  winepress"  here  not 
as  a  sufferer,  but  as  an  inflicter  of  vengeance,  will  tread  .  .  .  Shall 
be  .  .  •  will  Stain — rather  preterites,  "I  trode  .  .  .  trampled  .  .  . 
was  sprinkled  ...  I  stained."  blood  —  lit.,  spirted  juice  of  the  grape, 
pressed  out  by  treading.  [Genesius.]  4.  is  —  rather  zuas.  This 
assigns  the  reason  why  He  lias  thus  destroyed  the  foe  (Zephaniah,  3. 

8).    my  redeemed  —  my  people  to  be  redeemed,     day  .  .  .  year  — 

here,  as  in  ch.  34.  8  ;  61.  2,  the  time  of  "  vengeance  "  is  described  as  a 
"  day  /  "  that  of  grace  and  of  "  recompence  "  to  the  "  redeemed,"  as  a 
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**  ear"  5.  The  same  words  as  in  ch.  59.  16,  except  that  there  it  is 
Pis  "l  righteousness,"  here  it  is  His  '*  fury,"  which  is  said  to  have  up- 
held Him.  6.  Rather,  preterites,  •*  I  trod  down  .  .  .  made  them 
drunk.1'     The  same   image   occurs,  ch.  51.    17,  21-23  ;  Psalm  75.  8  ; 

Jeremiah,  25.  26,  37.    will  bring  down  .  .  .  strength  to  .  .  .  earth 

—  rather,  "  I  spilled  their  iifc-b  lood  (the  same  Hebrew  word  as  in  v.  5) 
on  the  earth.''  Lowtii  and  LXX.]  7.  Israel's  penitential  confes- 
sion and  prayer  for  restoration  (Psalm  102.  17,  20),  extending  from 
this  verse  to  the  end  01  ch.  64.  loving-kindnesses  .  .  .  praises  .  .  . 
mercies  .  .  .  loving-kindnesses  —  the  plurals,  and  the  repetitions 
imply  that  language  is  inadequate  to  express  the  full  extent  of  God's 
goodness.  US  —  the  dispersed  Jews  at  the  time  just  preceding  their 
final  restoration,  house  of  Israel  —  of  all  ages  ;  God  was  good  not 
merely  to  the  Jews  now  dispersed,  but  to  Israel  in  every  age  of  its 
history.  3.  he  —  Jehovah  said,  i.e.,  thought,  in  choosing  them  as  His 
covenant-people  ;  so  "  said  "  (Psalm  95.  10).  Not  that  God  was  igno- 
rant that  the  Jews  would  not  keep  faith  with  Him :  but  God  is  here 
said,  according  to  human  modes  of  thought,  to  say  within  Himself 
what  He  might  naturally  have  expected,  as  the  result  of  His  goodness 
to  the  Jews ;  thus  the  enormity  of  their  unnatural  perversity  is  the 
more  vividly  set  forth,     lie  —  prove  false  to  me  (cf.  Psalm  44.  17).    SO 

—  in  virtue  of  His  having  chosen  them,  He  became  their  Saviour.  So 
the  "therefore"  (Jeremiah,  31.  33).  His  eternal  choice  is  the  ground 
of  His  actually  saving  men  (Ephesians,  1.  3,  4).     9.  he  was  afflicted 

—  English  Version  reads  the  Hebrew  as  the  Keri  (Margin)  does, 
"  There  was  affliction  to  Him"  But  the  Cetib  (text)  reads,  "  There 
was  no  affliction  "  (the  change  in  Hebrew  being  only  of  one  letter),  i.e., 
"  In  all  their  afflictions  there  was  no  (utterly  overwhelming)  afflic- 
tion "  (Genesius)  ;  or.  for  "  Hardly  had  an  affliction  befallen  them, 
when  the  angel  of  His  presence  saved  them  "  [Maurer]  ;  or,  as  best 
suits  the  parallelism,  "  In  all  their  straits  there  was  no  straitness  in 
His  goodness  to  them  "  [Houbigant]  (Judges,  10.  16  ;  Micah,  2.  7  ; 
2  Corinthians,  6.  12).  angel  Of  his  presence  —  lit.,  of  His  face,  i.e., 
who  stands  before  Him  continually  ;  Messiah  (Exodus,  14.  19  ;  23. 
20,  21  ;  Proverbs,  8.  30),  language  applicable  to  no  creature  (Exodus, 
32-  34  ;  33-  2,  14  ;  Numbers,  20.  16;  Malachi,  3.  1).  bare  them  — 
{ch.  46.  3,  4;  40.  11;  Exodus,  16.4;  Deuteronomy,  32.  11,  12). 
10.  vexed  — grieved  (Psalm  78.  40;  9*.  10  ;  Acts,  7.  51  ;  Ephesians, 
4.30;  Hebrews,  3.  10,  17).  he  fought  —  rather,  "  He  it  was  that 
fought,"  viz.,  the  angel  of  His  presence  [Horsley]  (Lamentations,  2. 
6).  11.  remembered  —  Notwithstanding  their  perversity,  He  forgot  not 
His  covenant  of  old,  therefore  He  did  not  wholly  forsake  them  (Leviti- 
cus, 26.  40-42,  44, 45  ,  Psalm  106. 45,  46)  ;  the  Jews  make  this  their  plea 
with  God,  that  He  should  not  now  forsake  them,  saying  —  God  is  re- 
presested,  in  human  language,  mentally  speaking  of  Himself  and  His 
former  acts  of  love  to  Israel,  as  His  ground  for  pitying  them  notwith- 
standing their  rebellion,  sea — Red  sea.  shepherd  —  Moses;  or, 
if  the  Hebrew  be  read  plural,  shepherds,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  other 
lexers  (so  Psalm  77.  20).  put  .  .  .  Spirit  .  .  .  within  him — Hebrew, 
in  the  inward  parts  of  him,  i.e.,  Moses  ;  or,  it  refers  to  the  flock,  "in 
the   midst   of  his   people"  (Numbers,  II.  17,  25  ;  Nehemiah,  9.  20; 
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Haggai,  2.  5).  12.  The  right  hana  of  Moses  was  but  the  instrument ; 
the  arm  of  God  was  the  real  mover  (Exodus,  15.  6  ;  14.  21).  dividing 
the  water — (Nehcmiah.  9.  11  ;  Psalm  78.  13).  13.  deep  —  lit.,  the 
tossing  and  soaring  sea,  WJLPiGrnesS  —  rather,  the  open  plain  [Hors- 
ley],  wherein  there  \z  no  obstacle  to  cause  a  horse  in  its  course  the 
danger  of  stumbling.  14.  As  a  beasu.  .  .  .  rest  —  image  from  a. 
herd  led  "  down  "  from  the  hills  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  *  val- 
ley "  (Psalm  23.  2)  ;  so  God's  spirit  "  caused  Israel  to  rest"  in  the  pro- 
mised land  after  their  weary  wanderings,  to  make  .  .  .  name  —  (so 
v.  12  ;  2  Samuel,  7.  23).  15.  Here  begins  a  fervent  appeal  to  God  to 
pity  Israel  now,  on  the  ground  of  His  former  benefits,  hahitaton  of 
.  .  .  holiness  —  (ch.  57.  15  ;  Deuteronomy,  26.15;  2  Chronicles,  30. 
27  ;  Psalm  33.  14  ;  80.  14).  zeal  .  .  .  Strength  — evinced  formerly  for 
thy  people.  SOUndingof.  ,  .  bowels  —  thine  emotions  of  compassion 
(ch.  16.  II  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  20  ;  48.  36.  ;  Hosea,  11.  8).  16.  thou  .  .  . 
Father —  of  Israel,  by  right  not  merely  of  creation,  but  also  of  elect- 
ing adoption  (ch.  64.  8  ;  Deuterouomy,  32.  6  ;  1  Chronicles,  29.  10). 
though  Abraham  .  .  .  Israel  — It  had  been  the  besetting  temptation 
of  the  Jews  to  rest  on  the  mere  privilege  of  their  descent  from  faithful 
Abraham  and  Jacob  (Matthew.  3.  9 ;  John,  8.  39:.  4.  12)  ;  now  at  last 
they  renounce  this,  to  trust  in  God  alone  as  their  Father,  notwith- 
standing all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  Even  though  Abraham  our 
early  Father,  on  whom  we  have  prided  ourselves,  disown  us,  Thou 
wilt  not  (ch.  49.  15  ;  Psalm  27.  10).  Isaac  is  not  mentioned,  because 
not  <2//his  posterity  was  admitted  to  the  covenant,  whereas  all  Jacob's 
was  ;  Abraham  is  specified,  because  he  was  the  first  father  of  the 
Jewish  race,  everlasting  —  an  argument  why  He  should  help  them, 
viz.,  because  of  His  everlasting  immutability.  17.  made  US  to  err — i.e. 
suffer  us  to  err  and  to  be  hardened  in  our  heart.  They  do  not  mean 
to  deny  their  own  blameworthiness,  but  confess  that  through  their 
own  fault  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  (ch.  6.  9,  10  ;  Psalm 
119.  10;  Romans,  1.  28).  Return  —  (Numbers,  10.  36  ;  Psalm  90.  13). 
18.  people  Of  .  .  .  holiness — Israe-  dedicated  as  holy  unto  God  (ch. 
62.  12  ;  Deuteronomy,  7.  6).  poSSGOGOC]  —  viz.,  the  Holy  Land  ;  or, 
"  thy  sanctuary,"  taken  from  the  following  clause,  which  is  parallel  to 
this  (cf.  ch.  64.  10,  11  ;  Psalm  74.  6-8).  thy  —  an  argument  why  God 
should  help  them;  their  car~e  is  His  cause.  19.  thine  .  .  •  never  — 
rather,  "  We  are  thine  from  of  old  :  thou  bearest  not  rule  over  them." 
[Barnes.]  Lowth  translates,  "  We  for  long  have  been  as  those 
over  whom  thou  hast  not  ruled  who  are  not  called  by  thy 
name  ;"  "  for  long  "  thus  stands  in  contrast  to  "but  a  little  while  "  (v. 
18).  But  the  analogy  of  v.  18  makes  it  likely  that  the  first  clause  in 
this  verse  refers  to  the  Jews,  and  the  second  to  their  foes,  as  English 
Version,  and  Barnes  translate  it.  The  Jews'  foes  are  aliens  who 
have  intruded  into  the  Lord's  heritage. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

Yer.  1-12.    Transition  from  Complaint  to  Prayer,     i.   rend 
.  .  heavens — bursting  forth   to  execute  vengeance,  suddenly  de- 
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-scending  on  thy  people's  foe  (Psalm  18.  g  ;  144.  5  ;  Habakkuk,  3.  5, 
6).  flow  down  —  (Judges,  5.  5  ;  Micah,  1.  4).  2.  O  that  thy  wrath 
would  consume  thy  foes  as  the  fire,  etc.  Rather,  "  as  the  fire  burnetii 
-the  dry  brushtvood."     [Gesenius.]     3.    When  —  Supply  from  v.  2,  As 

when,  etc.    terrible  things  —  (Psalm  65. 5).  we  looked  not  for  —  far 

exceeding  the  expectation  of  any  of  our  nation  :  unparalleled  before 
(Exodus,  34.  10  ;  Psalm  68.  8).  earnest  down  —  on  mount  Sinai. 
mountains  flowed  —  Repeated  from  v.  1;  they  pray  God  to  do  the 
very  same  things  for  Israel  now  as  in  former  ages.  Gesenius,  instead 
of  "  flowed  "  here,  and  "  flow  "  in  v.  1,  translates  from  a  different  He- 
brew root,  "  quake  .  .  .  quaked  ;"  but  "  fire  "  melts  and  causes  to  flow, 
rather  than  to  quake  (v.  2).  4.  perceived  by  the  ear —  Paul  (1  Cor- 
inthians, 2.  9)  has  for  this,  "nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ;" 
the  virtual  sense,  sanctioned  by  his  inspired  authority  ;  men  might 
hear  with  the  outward  ear,  but  they  could  only  by  the  Spirit  "  per- 
ceive "  with  the  '*  heart "  the  spiritual  significancy  of  God's  acts,  both 
those  in  relation  to  Israel,  primarily  referred  to  here,  and  those  relat- 
ing to  the  gospel  secondarily,  which  Paul  refers  to.  0  God  .  .  .  what 
he  .  .  .  prepared  — rather,  "  nor  hath  eye  seen  a  godbeside  thee  who 
daeth  such  things"  etc.  They  refer  to  God's  past  marvellous  acts  in  be- 
half of  Israel,  as  a  plea  for  His  now  interposing  for  His  people  ;  but 
the  Spirit,  as  Paul  by  inspiration  shows,  contemplated  further  God's 
revelations  in  the  gospel,  which  abounds  in  marvellous  paradoxes 
never  before  heard  of  by  mortal  ear,  not  to  be  understood  by  mere 
human  sagacity,  and  when  foretold  by  the  prophets  not  fully  perceived 
or  credited  ;  and  even  after  the  manifestation  of  Christ  not  to  be  un- 
derstood save  through  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
are  partly  past  and  present,  and  partly  future,  therefore  Paul  substi- 
tutes, ''  prepared  "  for  "doeth,"  though  his  context  shows  he  includes 
all  three.  For  "  zvaiteth"  he  has  "  love  Him  ;"  godly  waiting  on  Him 
must  flow  from  love,  and  not  mere  fear.  5.  meetest  —  i.e.,  Thou 
makest  peace,  or  enterest  into  covenant  with  him  (Note,  ch.  47.  3). 
rejoiceth  and  WOrketh  —  *".  e.,  who  with  joyful  willingness  worketh 
{Gesenius]  (Acts,  10.  35  ;  John,  7.  17).  those —  Thou  meetest  "those," 
etc.,  in  apposition  to  "  him  "  who  represents  a  class  whose  character- 
istics "  those  that,"  etc.,  more  fully  describes,    remember  thee  in  thy 

Ways —  (ch.  26.  8).  sinned  —  lit.,  tripped,  carrying  on  the  figure  in 
44  ways."  in  those  is  Continuance  — a  plea  to  deprecate  the  continu- 
ance of  God's  wrath  :  it  is  not  in  thy  wrath  that  there  is  continuance 
(ch.  54.  7,  8  ;  Psalm  30.  5  ;  103.  9),  but  in  thy  ways  ("  those  "),  viz.,  of 
covenant-mercy  to  thy  peopie  (Micah,  7.  18-20  ;  Malachi,  3.  6)  ;  on 
the  strength  of  the  everlasting  continuance  of  His  covenant  they  in- 
fer by  faith,  "  we  shall  be  saved."  God  "  remembered  "  for  them  His 
covenant  (Psalm  106.  45),  though  they  often  "  remembered  not"  Him 
(Psalm  78.  42).  Castellio  translates,  "  we  have  sinned  for  long  in 
them  ("  thy  ways"),  and  could  we  then  be  saved  ?"  But  they  hardly 
would  use  such  a  plea  when  their  very  object  was  to  be  saved.  6. 
unclean  thing — legally  enclean,  as  a  leper.  True  of  Israel,  every- 
where now  cut  off  by  unbelief,  and  by  God's  judgments,  from  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  righteousness — plural,  "  uncleanness" 
•extended  to  every  particular  act  of  theirs,  even  to  their  prayers  and 
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praises.  True  of  the  best  doings  of  the  unregenerate  (Philippians,  3. 
6-8  ;  Titus,  1.  15  ;  Hebrews,  n.  6).  filthy  rags  —  lit.,  a  menstruous 
rag  (Leviticus,  15.  33  ;  20.  18  ;  Lamentations,  1.  17).  fade  .  .  .  leaf 
—  (Psalm   90.    5.   6).     7.     stirreth  —  rouseth  himself  from  spiritual 

drowsiness,    take  hold— (ch.'  27.  5).    8.  Father  —  (ch.  63. 16).    clay 

.  .  .  potter  —  (ch.  29.  16;  45.9).  Unable  to  mould  themselves  aright 
they  beg  the  sovereign  will  of  God  to  mould  them  unto  salvation, 
even  as  He  made  them  at  the  first,  and  is  their  "  Father."     9.  (Psalm 

74.  1,  2).    we  are  .  .  .  thy  people — (Jeremiah,  14.  9,  21).    10.  holy 

Cities  —  No  city  but  Jerusalem  is  called  "the  holy  city"  (ch.  48.  2  ; 
52.  1  ;  the  plural,  therefore,  refers  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  same  city  Jerusalem  [Vitringa]  ;  or,  all  Judea  was  holy  to  God, 
so  its  cities  were  deemed  "  holy."  [Maurer.]  But  the  parallelism  fa- 
vours Vitringa.  Zion  and  Jerusalem  (the  one  city)  answering  to> 
"holy  cities."  11.  house — the  temple.  "  Beautiful  "  includes  the 
idea  of  glorious  (Mark,  13.  1  ;  Acts,  3.  2).  burned  —  (Psalm  74.  7  ; 
Lamentations,  2.  7  ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  19)  ;  its  destruction  under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar prefigured  that  under  Titus,  pleasant  things  —  Hebrew,, 
objects  of  desire  ;  our  homes,  our  city,  and  all  its  dear  associations.  12. 
for  these  things —  Wilt  thou,  notwithstanding  these  calamities  of  thy 
people,  still  refuse  thy  aid  (ch.  42.  14)  ? 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Ver.  1-25.  God's  Reply  in  Justification  of  His  Dealings 
with  Israel.  In  ch.  64,  9,  their  plea  was,  "  we  ?re  ail thy  people." 
In  answer,  God  declares  that  'others  (Gentiles)  would  be  taken  into 
covenant  with  him,  while  His  ancient  people  would  be  rejected.  The 
Jews  were  slow  to  believe  this  ;  hence  Paul  says  (Romans,  10.  20) 
that  Isaiah  was  very  bold  in  advancing  so  popular  a  sentiment ;  he 
implies  what  Paul  states  (Romans,  2.  28;  9.  6,  7;  11.  1-31),  that 
"  they  are  not  all  (in  opposition  to  the  Jews'  plea  ch.  64.  9)  Israel 
which  are  of  Israel."  God's  reason  for  so  severely  dealing  with  Israel 
is  not  changeableness  in  Him,  but  sin  in  them  (v.  2-7).  Yet  the 
whole  nation  shall  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  the  wicked:  a 
remnant  shall  be  saved  {v.  8-IO,  11-16).  There  shall  be,  finally, 
universal  blessedness  to  Israel,  such  as  they  had  prayed  for  {v.  17-25). 
1.  I  am  sought  —  Hebrew,  "  I  have  granted  access  unto  me  to  them," 
etc.  (so  Ezekiel,  14.  3),  "  Should  I  be  enquired  of/'  Ephesians,  2.  18). 
found  —  Romans,  10.  20,  renders  this,  "  I  was  made  manifest."  As 
an  instance  of  the  sentiment  in  the  clause,  "  I  am  sought,"  etc.,  see 
John,  12.  21  ;  of  the  sentiment  in  the  clause,  Acts,  9.  5.  Cf.  as  to 
the  Gentile  converts,  Ephesians,  2.  12,  13.  behold  me  — (ch.  45.  22). 
nation  ...  not  called  by  my  name —  i.e.,  the  Gentiles.  God  retorts 
in  their  own  words  (ch.  63.  19),  their  plea  as  being  exclusively  "  called 
by  His  name  "  will  not  avail,  for  God's  gospel-invitation  is  not  so 
exclusive  (Romans,  9.  25  ;  1.  16).  2.  spread  Out  .  .  .  hands  —  in- 
viting them  earnestly  (Proverbs,  I.  24).  all  .  .  .  day  —  continually, 
late  and  early  (Jeremiah,  7.  13).     rebellious  people  —  Israel,  whose 
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rebellion  was  the  occasion  of  God's  turning  to  the  Gentiles  (Romans, 
11.  ii,  12,  15).  way  ...  not  good  —  i.e.,  the  very  reverse  of  good, 
very  bad  (Ezekiel,  36.  31).  3.  continually  —  answering  to  "  all  the 
day"  (v.  2).  God  was  continually  inviting  them, and  they  continually 
offending  Him  (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).  to  my  face  -*-  They  made  no 
attempt  to  hide   their  sin  (ch.  3.  9).     Cf.  "  before  me  "  (Exodus,  20. 

3)     in  gardens —  (Note,  ch.  1.  29  ;  66.  17  ;  Leviticus,  17.  5).  altars 

Of  brick — -Hebrew,  bricks.     God  had  commanded  His  altars  to  be  of 
unhewn  stone  (Exodus,  20.  25).     This  was  in  order  to  separate  them, 
even  in  external  respects,  from  idolaters  ;  also,  as  all  chiselling  was 
forbidden,  they  could  not  inscribe'  superstitious   symbols  on   them  as 
the  heathen  did.     Bricks  were   more  easily   so  inscribed  than  stone  : 
hence  their  use  for  the  cuneiform  inscription  at  Babylon,  and  also  for 
idolatrous  altars.    Some,  not  so  well,  have  supposed  that  the  "  bricks  " 
here  mean  the  flat  brick -paved  roofs  on   houses  on  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  the  sun,  etc.  (Kings,    23.   12  ;  Jeremiah,   19.  13).     4.    remain 
among  .  .  .  graves  —  viz.,  for  purposes  of  necromancy,  as  if  to  hold 
■converse  with  the  dead  (ch.  8.    19,  20  ;  cf.   Mark,  5.   3)  ;  or,  for  the 
sake  of  purifications,  usually  performed  at  night  among  sepulchres,  to 
appease  the  manes.     [Maurer.J      monuments  —  Hebrew,  "  pass  the 
night  in  hidden  recesses^'  either  the  idol's  inmost  shrines  ("  consecrated 
precincts  ")  [Horsley],  where  they  used  to  sleep,  in  order  to  have 
divine  communications  in  dreams   [Jerome]  ;  or,  better,  on  account 
•of  the  parallel  "  graves, '  sepulchral  caves,     [Maurer.J     eat  swine's 
flesh  —  To  eat  it  at  all  was  contrary  to  God's  law  (Leviticus,  II.  7), 
but  it  much  increased  their  guilt  that  they  ate  it  in  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices (cf.  ch.  66.  17).     Varro  (Re  Rust.  2.  4)  says,   that  swine  were 
first  used  in  sacrifices  :  the   Latins  sacrificed  a  pig  to  Ceres :  it  was 
.also  offered  on  occasion  of  treaties  and  marriages,     broth  —  so  called 
from  the  "  pieces  "  (Margin)  or  fragments  of  bread  over  which  the 
broth  was   poured    [Gesenius]  ;  such  broth,  made  of  swine's  flesh, 
•offered  in  sacrifice,  was  thought  to  be  especially  acceptable  to  the 
idol,  and  was  used  in  magic  rites.     Or, "  fragments  (pieces)  of  abomi- 
nable foods,"  etc.     This  fourth  clause  explains   more  fully  the  third, 
as  the  second  does  the  first.     [Maurer.J     is  in  —  rather,  lit.,  "  is 
their  vessels,"  i.e.,  constitute   their   vessels'  contents.     The   Jews,  in 
our  Lord's  days,  and  ever  since  the  return  from  Babylon,  have  been 
free  from  idolatry  ;  still   the  imagery  from  idolatrous  abominations, 
as  being  the  sin  moot  loathsome  in  God's  eyes,  and  that  most  preva- 
lent in  Isaiah's  time,  is  employed  to  describe  the  foul  sin  of  Israel  in 
all  ages,  culminating  in  their  killing  Messiah,  and  still  rejecting  Him. 
5.  (Matthew,  9.  11  ;  Luke,  5.30;  18.  II  ;  Jude,  19).     Applicable  to 
the  hypocritical  self-justifiers  of  our  Lord's  time,     smoke —  alluding 
to    the    smoke    of  their  self-righteous  sacrifices  ;    the  fire   of  God's 
wrath  was  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the  smoke  that 
breathed  forth  from  His  nostrils:  in  Hebretv  the  nose  is   the  seat  of 
anger  :  and  the  nostrils  distended  in  wrath,  as  it  were,  breathe  forth 
smoke.    [Rosenmuller.J    (Psalm  18.  8).    6.  written  before  me  — 

it  is  decreed  by  me,  viz.,  what  follows  (Job,  13.  26)  [Maurer]  ;  or, 
their  guilt  is  recorded  before  me  (cf.  Daniel,  7.  10  ;  Revelation,  20. 
12  •    Malachi,    3.    16).      into  .         bosom  ■—  (Psalm    79.    12  ;   Je:e- 
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miah,  32.  18  ;  Luke,  6.  38).  The  Orientals  used  the  loose  fold  of 
the  garment  falling  on  "  the  bosom"  or  lap,  as  a  receptacle  for  carry- 
ing things.  The  sense  thus  is,  I  will  repay  their  sin  so  abundantly, 
that  the  hand  will  not  be  able  to  receive  it :  it  will  need  the  spacious 
fold  on  the  bosom  to  contain  it.  [Rosenmuller.]-  Rather,  it  is,  "  I 
will  repay  it  to  the  very  person  from  whom  it  has  emanated?  (Cf. 
"  God  did  render  the  evil  of  the  men  of  Shechem  upon  their  heads  '* 
(Judges,  9.  57  ;  Psalm  7.  16).  [Gesenius.]  7.  Their  sin  had  been 
accumulating  from  age  to  age,  until  God  at  last  repaid  it  in  fulL 
mountains  —  (ch.  57.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  18.  6  ;  20.  27,  2S  ;  Hosea,  4.  13). 
their — "your"  had  preceded.  From  speaking  to,  He  speaks  of 
them  ;  this  implies  growing  alienation  from  them  and  greater  distance.. 
work  —  the  full  recompence  of  their  work  (so  ch.  49.  4).  8.  new  Wine 
—  As  if  some  grapes  having  good  ivine-producing  juice  in  them,  be 
found  in  a  cluster  which  the  vinedresser  was  about  to  throw  away  as- 
bad,  and  one  saith,  etc.  blessing  —  i.e.,  good  wine-producing  juice 
(cf.  Judges,  9.  13;  Joel,  2.  14).  SO  —  God  will  spare  the  godly 
64  remnant,"  whilst  the  ungodly  mass  of  the  nation  shall  be  destroyed 
(ch.  1.  9  ;  6.  13  ;  10.  21  ;  11.  11,  12-16).  my  servants  —  The  godly 
remnant.  But  Horsley,  "for  the  sake  of  my  servant,  Messiah."  9. 
Seed  —  "  the  holy  seed"  (ch.  6.  13),  a  posterity  from  Jacob,  destined 
to  repossess  the  Holy  Land,  forfeited  hy  the  sin  of  the  former  Jews, 
my  mountains  —  Jerusalem  and  the  rest  of  Judea,  peculiarly  God's, 
(cf.  ch.  2.  2  ;  11.  9  ;  14.  32).  '  it  — the  Holy  Land,  elect  —  (v.  15. 
22).  10.  Sharon  —  {Nates,  ch.  33.  9  ;  35.  2).  Achor  —  meaning 
trouble  :  a  valley  near  Jericho,  so  called  from  the  trouble  caused  ta 
Israel  by  Achan's  sin  (Joshua,  7.  24).  *'  The  valley  of  Achor,"  pro- 
verbial for  whatever  caused  calamity,  shall  become  proverbial  for  joy 
and  prosperity  (Hosea,  2.  15).  II.  holy  mountain  —  Moriah,  on 
which  the  temple  was.  troop  —  rather  Gad,  the  Babylonian  god  of 
fortune,  the  planet  Jupiter,  answering  to  Baal  or  Bel  ;  the  Arabs  called 
it  "  the  Greater  Good  Fortune  ;"  and  the  planet  Venus  answering  to 
Meni,  "  the  Lesser  Good  Fortune."  [Gesenius,  Kimchi,  etc.]  Tables 
were  laid  out  for  their  idols  with  all  kinds  of  viands,  and  a  cup  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey,  in  Egypt  especially,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  [Jerome.]  drink  Offering  —  rather  mixed  drink, 
number —  rather,  Meni:  as  goddess  of  fortune  she  was  thought  to  num- 
ber the  fates  of  men.  Vitringa  understands  Gad  to  be  the  sun  ;  Mem 
the  moon,  or  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte  (1  Kings,  II.  23).  12.  number  — 
doom  you.  Alluding  to  the  "  number,"  as  Meni  (v.  11)  means.  Retri- 
bution in  kind,  the  punishment  answering  to  the  sin  (cf.  2  Chronicles, 

36.  14-17).    I  called  ye  . . .  not  answer  —  "/  called,"  though  "none 

had  called  upon  me  "  (ch.  64.  7)  ;  yet  even  then  none  "  answered  '* 
(Proverbs,  1.  24).  Contrast  with  this  God  and  His  people's  mutual 
fellowship  in  prayer  (#.24).  13.  eat — enjoy  all  blessings  from  me 
(Song  of  Solomon,  5.  1).  hungry  —(Amos,  4.  6  ;  8.  11).  This  may 
refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  when  i,j 00,000  are  said 
to  have  perished  by  famine  ;  thus  v.  1$  will  refer  to  God's  people 
without  distinction  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  receiving  "  another  name," 
viz.,  that  of  Christians.  [Houbigant.]  A  farther  fulfilment  may  stilt 
remain,  just  before  the  creation  of  the  "  new  heavens  and  earth,"  as 
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the  context,  v.  17,  implies.  14.  howl  —  (ch.  15.  2;  Matthew,  8.  12). 
15.  Curse — The  name  of  "Jew"  has  been  for  long  a  formula  of 
execration  (cf.  Jeremiah,  29.  22)  ;  if  one  wishes  to*  curse  another,  he 
can  utter  nothing  worse  than  this,  "  God  make  thee  what  the  Jew  is  ! " 
Contrast  the  formula  (Genesis,  48.  20).  [Maurer.]  my  chosen  — 
The  elect  Church,  gathered  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  called  by  "  another 
name,"  Christians  (Acts,  11.  26).  However  {Note,  v.  13),  as  "my 
chosen,"  or  "  elect,"  in  v.  9,  refers  to  the  "  seed  of  Jacob,"  the  believ- 
ing yews,  hereafter  about  to  possess  their  land  (v.  19,  22),  are  ulti- 
mately  meant  by  "  my  chosen,"  as  contrasted  with  the  unbelieving 
Jews  ("ye").  These  elect  Jews  should  be  called  by  "another,"  or 
a  new  name,  i.e.,  shall  no  longer  be  "  forsaken  "  of  God  for  unbelief, 
but  shall  be  His  "  delight"  and  "  married  "  to  Him  (ch.  62.  2,  4).  thee 
—  unbelieving  Israel.  Isaiah  here  speaks  of  God,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  sentences  God  Himself  spake.  This  change  of  persons 
marks  without  design  how  completely  the  prophet  realised  God  with 
him  and  in  him,  so  that  he  passes,  without  formally  announcing  it, 
from  God's  words  to  his  own,  and  vice  versa,  both  alike  being  from 
God.  16  That  he — rather,  "He  who,"  etc.  blesseth,  etc.— (Psalm 
72.  17;  Jeremiah,  4.  2).  God  Of  truth  —  Very  God,  as  opposed  to 
false  gods  ;  Hebrew,  Amen:  the  very  name  of  Messiah  (2  Corinthians, 
1.  20;  Revelation,  3.  14),  faithful  to  His  promises  (John,  1.  17  ;  6.  32). 
Real,  substantial,  spiritual,  eternal,  as  opposed  to  the  shadowy  types 
of  the  law.  sweareth,  etc. —  God  alone  shall  be  appealed  to  as  God 
(ch.  19.  18  ;  Deuteronomy,  6.  13,  Psalm  63.  11).  troubles  —  i.e., 
sins,  provocations.  [Lowth.]  Rather,  calamities  caused  by  your  sins  ; 
so  far  from  these  visiting  you  again,  the  very  remembrance  of  them  is 
"hid  from  mine  eyes''  by  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  I  will  confer 
•on  you  (v.  17,  etc ).  [Maurer.]  17.  As  Caleb  inherited  the  same 
land  which  his  feet  trod  on  (Deuteronomy,  1.  36  ,  Joshua,  14.  9),  so 
Messiah  and  His  saints  shall  inherit  the  renovated  earth  which  once 
they  trod  whilst  defiled  by  the  enemy  (ch.  34.  4;  51.  16;  66.  22; 
Ezekiel,  21.  27  ;  Psalm  2.  8  ;  37.  n  ;  2  Peter,  3.  12  ;  Hebrews,  12.  26- 
28  ;  Revelation,  21.  1).  not  to  be  remembered  —  Note  on  "  troubles," 
v.  16  ;  the  words  here  answer  to  ,s  the  former  .  .  .  forgotten,"  etc.  The 
former  sorrows  of  the  earth,  under  the  fall,  shall  be  so  far  from  recur- 
ring, that  their  very  remembrance  shall  be  obliterated  by  the  many 
mercies  I  will  bestow  on  the  new  earth  (Revelation,  21.  4-27).     18. 

rejoice  for  ever  . . .  Jerusalem  —  (ch.  51.  n).     "  Everlasting  joy  . . . 

Zion."  Spiritually  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  16).  19.  (Ch.  62.  5).  weeping 
...  no  more  —  (ch.  25.  7,  8  ;  35.  19  ;  Revelation,  7.  17  ;  21. 4),  primarly, 
foretold  of  ferusalem;  secondarily,  of  all  the  redeemed.  20.  The 
longevity  of  men  in  the  first  age  of  the  world  shall  be  enjoyed  again. 
thence  —  from  that  time  forward,  infant  Of  days  —  i.e.,  an  infant 
who  shall  only  complete  a  few  days;  short-lived,  filled  .  .  .  days  — 
none  shall  die  without  attaining  a  full  old  age.  child  .  .  .  die  .  .  . 
hundred  years  —  i.e.,  "  he  that  dieth  an  hundred  years  old  shall  die  a 

mere  child."  [Lowth.]  sinner  . . .  hundred  ...  be  accursed  —  "The 

sinner  that  dieth  at  an  hundred  years  shall  be  deemed  accursed,"  i.e., 
his  death  at  so  early  an  age,  which  in  those  days  the  hundredth  year 
will  be  regarded,  just  as  if  it  were  mere  childhood,  shall  be  deemed 
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the  effect  of  God's  special  visitation  in  wrath.  [Rosenmuller.J  This 
passage  proves  that  the  better  age  to  come  on  earth,  though  much 
superior  to  the  present,  will  not  be  a  perfect  state :  sin  and  death 
shall  have  place  in  it  (cf.  Revelation,  20.  7,  8),  but,  much  less  frequently 
than  now.  21.  {Note,  ch.  62.  8  ;  Amos,  9.  14).  22.  They  shall  not 
experience  the  curse  pronounced  (Leviticus,  26.  16  ;  Deuteronomy,  28. 
30).  tree  —  among  the  most  long-lived  of  objects  in  nature.  They 
shall  live  as  long  as  the  trees  they  "  plant "  (ch.  61.  3,  end  of  verse  * 
Psalm  92.  12).     enjoy — Hebrew,  consume,  wear  out:  they  shall  live 

to  enjoy  the  last  of  it  (ch.  62.  9).    23.    bring  forth  for  trouble  —  lit., 

for  terror,  i.e.,  "  They  shall  not  bring  fouth  children  for  a  sudden  death  " 
(Leviticus,  26.  16  ,  Jeremiah,  15.  8).  seed  .  .  .  blessed  —  (ch.  61.  9). 
Offspring  with  them  —  (Hosea,  9.  12).  "  Their  offspring  shall  be  with 
themselves  "  [Maurer]  ;  not  "  brought  forth  "  only  to  be  cut  off  by 
"  sudden  death "  (see  the  parallel  clause).  24.  Contrast  ch.  64.  7, 
"none  .  .  .  calleth,"  etc.;  and  Note,  v.  12,  "/  called,  ye  did  not 
answer."  Maurer  translates,  "  They  shall  hardly  {lit.,  not  yet)  callr 
when  {lit.,  and)  I  will  answer  ;  they  shall  still  be  speaking,  when  I 
will  hear  "  (Psalm  32.  5  ;  Daniel,  9.  20,  21).  25.  {Notes,  ch.  II.  6-9).. 
and  dust  —  rather,  "but  dust,"  etc.  The  curse  shall  remain  on  th& 
serpent  [Horsley]  (Genesis.  3.  14 ;  Micah,  7.  17).  To  lick  the  dust 
is  figurative  of  the  utter  and  perpetual  degradation  of  Satan  and  his- 
emissaries  (ch.  49.  23  ;  Psalm  72.  9).  Satan  fell  self-tempted;  therefore 
no  atonement  was  contrived  for  him,  as  there  was  for  man,  who  fell 
by  his  temptation  (Jude,  6  ;  John,  8.  44).  From  his  peculiar  connec- 
tion with  the  earth  and  man,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  his  rebellion  was,  God's  declaration  that  human  nature  was  tO' 
be  raised  into  union  with  the  Godhead  :  this  was  "  the  truth"  concern- 
ing the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  which  "  he  abode  not  in  ;  "  it  galled 
his  pride  that  a  lower  race  was  to  be  raised  to  that  which  he  had 
aspired  to  (1  Timothy,  3.  6).  How  exultingly  he  might  say,  when 
man  fell  through  him,  "  God  would  raise  manhood  in  union  with 
Himself,  /  have  brought  it  down  below  the  beasts  by  sin  !  "  At  that 
very  moment  and  spot  he  was  told,  that  the  seed  of  the  abhorred  race, 
man,  should  bruise  his  head  (1  John,  3.  18).  He  was  raised  up  for 
this,  to  show  forth  God's  glory  (Exodus,  9.  16  ;  Romans,  9.  17).  In 
his  unfallen  state  he  may  have  been  God's  vicegerent  over  the  earth  and 
the  animal  kingdom  before  man  :  this  will  account  for  his  assuming 
the  form  of  a  serpent  (Genesis,  3.).  Man  succeeded  to  that  office 
(Genesis,  2.  19,  20),  but  forfeited  it  by  sin,  whence  Satan  became 
11  prince  of  this  world ; "  Jesus  Christ  supplants  the  usurper,  and  as 
"  Son  of  man  "  regains  the  lost  inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-8).  The  steps 
in  Satan's  overthrow  are  these ;  he  is  cast  out,  first,  from  heaven 
(Revelation,  12.  7-9)  on  earth;  next,  he  is  bound  a  thousand  years 
(Revelation,  20.  2,  3)  ;  finally,  he  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  for  ever 
(Revelation,  20.  10). 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Ver.  B-24.  The  Humble  comforted,  the  Ungodly  condemned,, 
at  the  Lord's  Appearing  ;  Jerusalem  made  a  joy  on  earth.  This. 
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closing  chapter  is  the  summary  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  as  to  the  last 
days,  hence  the  similarity  of  its   sentiments  with  what  went  before,     i. 

heaven  . . .  throne  . . .  where  is  . . .  house  ye  build  —  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed,  as  a  precautionary  proviso  for  the  majesty  of  God  in 
deigning  to  own  any  earthly  temple  as  His,  as  if  he  could  be  circum- 
scribed by  space  (i  Kings,  8.  27)  in  inaugurating  the  temple  of  stone  ; 
next,  as  to  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts,  7.  48,  49) ;  lastly  here, 
as  to  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men  "  (ch.  2.  2,  3  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  4,  7  ; 
Revelation,  21.  3).  where  —  rather,  "  what  is  the  house  that  ye  are 
building,  etc., —  what  place  is  this  for  my  rest  ?"  [Vitringa.]  2.  have 
been  —  viz.,  made  by  me.  Or,  absolutely,  were  things  made;  and  there- 
fore belong  to  me,  the  Creator.  [Jerome.]  look  —  have  regard,  poor 
trembleth  at... word  —  (2  Kings,  22.  11 .  19;  Ezra,  9.  4).  The 
spiritual  temple  of  the  heart,  though  not  superseding  the  outward  place 
of  worship,  is  God's  favourite  dwelling  (John,  14.  23).  In  the  final 
state  in  heaven  there  shall  be  "no  temple,"  but  "  the  Lord  God  "  Him- 
self (Revelation,  21.  22).  3.  God  loathes  even  the  sacrifices  of  the 
wicked  (ch.  1.  11  ;  Proverbs,  15.  8  ;  28.  9).  is  as  if —  Lowth  not  so 
well  omits  these  words:  "He  that  killeth  an  ox  (presently  after)  mur- 
ders a  man  "  (as  in  Ezekiel,  23.  39).  But  the  omission  in  the  Hebrew  of 
is  as  if  increases  the  force  of  the  comparison.  Human  victims  were 
often  offered  by  the  heathen.  dog's  neck  —  an  abomination  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law  (Deuteronomy,  23.  18);  perhaps  made  so,  because 
dogs  were  venerated  in  Egypt.  He  does  not  honour  this  abomination 
by  using  the  word  sacrifice,  but  uses  the  degrading  term,  "  cut  off  a 
dog's  neck"  (Exodus,  13.  13  ;  34.  20).  Dogs  as  unclean  are  associated 
with  swine  (Matthew,  7.6;  2  Peter,  2.  22).  oblation  —  unbloody:  in 
antithesis  to  "  swine's  blood"  (ch.  65.  4).  burneth  —  Hebrew,  "  he  who 
offereth  as  a  memorial-oblation''' '(Leviticus,  2.  2).  they  have  Chosen  — 
opposed  to  the  two  first  clauses  of  v.  4  .  "  at  they  have  chosen  their 
own  ways,  etc.,  so  /  will  choose  their  delusions."  delusions  —  (2 
Thessalonians,  2.  11),  answering  to  "  their  own  ways"  (v.  3  ;  so  Proverbs, 
1.  31).  However,  the  Hebrew  means  rather  vexations,  calamities,  which 
also  the  parallelism  to  "fears"  requires;  "choose  their  calamities" 
means,  choose  the  calamities  which  they  thought  to  escape  by  "  their  own 
ways"  their  fears  —  the  things  they  feared,  to  avert  which  their 
idolatrous  "  abominations  "  (v.  3)  were  practised.  I  called  .  .  .  none 
.  .  .  answer —  (Notes,  ch.  65. 12, 24  ;  Jeremiah.  7. 13).  did  .  .  .  chose  — 
not  only  did  the  evil  deed,  but  did  it  deliberately  as  a  matter  of  choice 
(Romans,  1.  32).  "  They  chose  that  in  which  I  delighted  not  ;"  there- 
fore, ''  /will  choose  "  that  in  which  they  delight  not,  the  "  calamities  " 
and  "fears"  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  avert,  before  mine 
eyes —  (Notes,  ch.  65.  3).  tremble  at  .  .  .  word  —  the  same  persons 
as  in  v.  2,  the  believing  few  among  the  Jews.  Cast  you  Out  for  my 
name's  Sake  —  excommunicate,  as  if  too  polluted  to  worship  with 
them  (ch.  65.  5).  So  in  Christ's  first  sojourn  on  earth  (Matthew,  10. 
22  ;  John,  9.  22,  34  ;  16.  2 ;  25.  21).  So  it  shall  be  again  in  the  last 
times,  when  the  believing  shall  be  few  (Luke,  18.  8).  let  the  Lord  be 
glorified  —  The  mocking  challenge  of  the  persecutors,  as  if  their  vio- 
lence towards  you  was  from  zeal  for  God.  "  Let  the  Lord  show  Him- 
self glorious,"   viz.,   by   manifesting  Himself  in  your   behalf;  as   the 
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parallelism  to,  "He  shall  appear  to  your  joy"  requires  (as  in  ch.  5.  19; 
cf.  ch.  28.  15  ;  57.  4).  So  against  Christ  on  the  cross  (Matthew.  27.  42, 
43).  appear  to  your  joy  —  giving  you  "  joy  "  instead  of  your  "  rebuke  " 
(ch.  25.  8,  9).  6.  God,  from  Jerusalem  and  His  "  temple,"  shall  take 
vengeance  on  the  enemy  (Ezekiel,  43.  1-8  ;  Zechariah,  12.  2,  3  ;  14.  3, 
19-21).  The  abrupt  language  of  this  verse  marks  the  suddenness  with 
which  God  destroys  the  hostile  Gentile  host  outside  ;  as  v.  5  refers  to 
the  confounding  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  voice  of  noise  —  i.e.,  the 
Lord's  loud-sounding  voice  (Psalm  68.  33  ;  29.  3-9  ;  1  Thessalonians,  4. 

16).    7.  she  —  Zion.     Before  . . .  travailed  . .  .  brought  forth  —  The 

accession  of  numbers,  and  of  prosperity,  to  her,  shall  be  sudden  beyond 
all  expectation  and  unattended  with  painful  effort  (ch.  54.  1,  4,  5). 
Contrast  with  this  case  of  the  future  Jewish  Church  the  travail-pains 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  bringing  forth  "a  man-child"  (Revelation, 
12.  2,  3).  A  man-child's  birth  is  in  the  East  a  matter  of  special  joy, 
whilst  that  of  a  female  is  not  so  ;  therefore,  it  here  means  the  manly 
sons  of  the  restored  Jewish  Chureh,  the  singular  being  used  collectively 
for  the  plural;  or  the  many  sons  being  regarded  as  one  under  Messiah, 
who  shall  then  be  manifested  as  their  one  representative  Head.  8, 
earth  —  rather,  to  suit  the  parallelism,  "is  a  country  (put  for  the  people 
in  it)  brought  forth  in  one  day  ?"  [LOWTH.]  In  English  Version  it 
means,  "  The  earth  brings  forth  its  productions  gradually,  not  in  one 
day"  (Mark,  4.  28).  atonce  —  in  this  case,  contrary  to  the  usual  growth 
of  the  nations  by  degrees,  Israel  starts  into  maturity  at  once,  for — 
rather,  "  is  a  nation  born  at  once,  that  Zion  has,  so  soon  as  she  travailed, 

brought  forth."    [Maurer.]    9.    cause  to  bring  forth,  and  shut  — 

rather,  "Shall  I  who  beget,  restrain  the  birth?"  [Lowth]  (ch.  36.  3  ; 
Hosea,  13.  13),  i.e.,  Shall  I  who  have  begun,  not  finish  my  work  of  re- 
storing Israel?  (1  Samuel,  3.  12;  Romans,  11.  1;  Philippians,  1.  6). 
shut  —  (cf.  Revelation,  3.  7,  8).  10.  love  . . .  mourn  for  her  —  (Psalm 
102.  14,  17,  20;  122.  6).  SUCk  —  (ch.  60.  5,  16;  61.  6;  49.  23), 
abundance — Hebrew,  "the  ray-like  flow  of  her  opulence,"  z>.,  with 
the  milk  spouting  out  from  her  full  breasts  (answering  to  the  parallel, 
"breast  of  her  consolations")  in  ray-like  streams.  [Gesenius.]  12. 
extend  — I  will  turn  peace  (prosperity)  upon  her,  like  a  river  turned  in 
its  course.  [Gesenius.]  Or,  "  I  will  spread  peace  over  her  as  an  over' 
flowing  river  "  [Barnes]  (ch.  48.  18).  flowing  stream  —  as  the  Nile 
by  its  overflow  fertilises  the  whole  of  Egypt,  borne  upon. .  .sides  — 
{Note,  ch.  60.  4).  her.  . .  .her  — if  "  ye  "  refers  to  the  Jews,  translate, 
"ye  shall  be  borne  upon  their  sides.,  .their  knees,"  viz.,  those  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  in  ch.  49.  22;  and  as  "suck"  (ch.  60.  16)  refers  to  the 
Je%us  sucking  the  Gentile  wealth.  However,  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense :  The  Jews,  and  all  who  love  Jehovah  (v.  10),  "  shall  suck, 
and  be  borne"  by  her  as  a  mother.  13.  mother  —  (ch.  49.  15).  COm- 
forteth  —  (ch.  40.  1,  2).  14.  bones  —  which  once  were  "  dried  up"  by 
the  "fire"  of  God's  wrath  (Lamentations,  1.  13),  shall  live  again 
(Proverbs,  3.  8;  15.  30;  Ezekiel,  37.  1,  etc),  flourish. .  .herb  — 
(Romans,  11.  15-25).  known  toward — manifested  in  behalf  of.  15^ 
(Ch.  9.   5  ;  Psalm   50.  3  ;  Habakkuk,  3.   5  ;  2  Thessalonians,   I.   8  ;  2 

Peter.  3.  7).  chariots — whirlwind  —  (Jeremiah,  4.  13).  render -~ 
as  the  Hebrew  elsewhere  (Job,  9.  13 ;  Psalm  78.  38)  means  to  allay  or 
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stay  wrath.  MAURER  translates  it  so  here:  He  stays  his  anger  with 
nothing  but  fury,  etc.  ;  nothing  short  of  pouring  out  all  His  fiery  fury 
will  satisfy  His  wrath,  fury — "burning  heat"  [Lowth],  to  which 
the  parallel,  "flames  of  fire,"  answer.  16.  Rather,  "With  fire  will 
Jehovah  judge,  and  with  His  sword  (He  will  judge)  all  flesh."  The 
parallelism  and  collocation  of  the  Hebrew  words  favor  this  (ch.  65.  12). 
all  flesh  — i.e.,  all  who  are  the  objects  of  His  wrath.  The  godly  shall 
be  hidden  by  the  Lord  in  a  place  of  safety  away  from  the  scene  of 
judgment  (ch.  26.  20,  21;  Psalm,  31.  20;  1  Thessalonians,  4.  16,  17). 
17.  in  gardens  —  Hebrew  and  LXX.  rather  require,  "for  (entering 
into)  gardens,"  viz.,  to  sacrifice  there.  [Maurer.]  behind  One  tree 
—  rather,  "  following  one,"  i.e.,  some  idol  or  ot/ier,  which,  from  con- 
tempt, he  does  not  name.  [Maurer.]  Vitringa,  etc.,  think  the 
Hebrew  "  for  "  one,"  Ahhadh,  to  be  the  name  of  the  god  :  called  Adad 
(meaning  One)  in  Syria  (cf.  Acts,  17.  23).  The  idol's  power  was  rep- 
resented by  inclined  rays,  as  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  earth.  Gesenius 
translates,  "  following  one,"  viz.,  Hierophant  (priest),  who  led  the  rest 
in  performing  the  sacred  rites,  in.  . .  .midst  —  viz.,  of  the  garden  (cf. 
Notes,  ch.  65.  3,  4).  mouse — legally  unclean  (Leviticus,  II.  29),  be- 
cause it  was  an  idol  to  the  heathen  (see  Note,  ch.  37.  36 ;  1  Samuel,  6. 
4).  Translate,  "  the  field-mouse  "  or  "dormouse."  [Bochart.]  The 
Pharisees  with  their  self-righteous  purifications,  and  all  mere  formalists, 
are  included  in  the  same  condemnation,  described  in  language  taken 
from  the  idolateries  prevalent  in  Isaiah's  times.  18.  know  —  not  in 
the  Hebrew.  Rather,  understand  the  words  by  Aposiopesis  ;  it  is  usual 
in  threats  to  leave  the  persons  threatened  to  supply  the  hiatus  from 
their  own  fears,  owing  to  conscious  guilt :  "  For  I . . .  their  works  and 
thoughts. .  .  "  viz.,  will  punish.  [MAURER.]  it  shall  COme  — the  time 
is  come  that  I  will,  etc.  [Maurer.]  gather. .  .nations — against 
Jerusalem:  where  the  ungodly  Jews  shall  perish  :  and  then  the  Lord 
at  last  shall  fight  for  Jerusalem  against  those  nations :  and  the  survivors 
(v.  19)  "shall  see  God's  glory"  (Zechariah,  12.  8,  9;  14.  1-3,  9). 
tongues — which  have  been  many  owing  to  sin,  being  confounded  at 
Babel,  but  which  shall  again  be  one  in  Christ  (Daniel,  7.  14 ;  Zepha- 
niah,  3.  9;  Revelation,  7.  9,  10).  19.  sign  —  a  banner  on  a  high 
place,  to  indicate  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  dispersed  Jewish  exiles, 
preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  land  (ch.  5.  26;  11.  12J;  62.  10). 
those  that  escape  Of  them  —  The  Gentile  survivors  spared  by  God 
{Note  v.  18 ;  Jeremiah,  14.  16).  Ch.  2.  2,  3  ;  Micah,  5.  7  ;  and  Zecha- 
riah, 14.  16-19,  represent  it,  not  that  the  Jews  go  as  missionaries 
to  the  Gentiles,  but  that  the  Gentiles  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
learn  the  Lord's  ways  there.  Tarshish  —  Tartessus  in  Spain,  in 
the  West.  Pul  —  East  and  North  of  Africa:  probably  the  same  as) 
Philce,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Pilak,  i.e.,  the 
border  country,  being  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  [Bockhart.] 
Lud  —  the  Libyans  of  Africa  (Genesis,  10.  13),  Ludim  being  son  cf 
Mizraim  (Egypt)  ;  an  Ethiopian  people  famous  as  bowmen  (Jeremiah, 
46.  9) :  employed  as  mercenaries  by  Tyre  and  Egypt  (Ezekiel,  27.  10 ; 
30.  5).  Tuba!  —  Tibarenians,  in  Asia  Minor,  South  of  the  Caucasu^. 
between  the  Black  sea  and  Araxes.  Or,  the  Iberians.  [Josephus.1 
Italy.     [Jerome.]     Javan — the  Greeks  ;  called  lonians,  including  all 
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the  descendants  of  Javan,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor  (Genesis, 

10.  2-4).    my  glory.  ..Gentiles  —  (Malachi,  1.  n).    20.    they  —  the 

Gentiles  (v.  19).  bring. .  .your  brethren  —  the  Jews,  back  to  the  Holy- 
Land  (ch.  49.  22).  It  cannot  mean  the  mere  entrance  of  the  Jews  into 
the  Christian  Church  for  such  an  entrance  would  be  by  faith,  not  upon 
"horses,  litters,  and  mules."  [Houbigant.]  "Offering"  is  metaphori- 
cal, as  in  Romans,  15.  16.  horses  —  not  much  used  by  the  Jews.  The 
Gentiles  are  here  represented  as  using  their  modes  of  conveyance  to 
"  bring  "  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  chariots  —  as  these  are  not  found  in 
Oriental  caravans,  translate,  "  vehicles,"  viz.,  borne,  not  drawn  on  wheels. 
litters — covered  sedans  for  the  rich,  upon  swift  beasts — drome- 
daries :  from  Hebrew  root,  "  to  dance,"  from  their  abounding  motion 
often  accelerated  by  music.  [Bochart.]  Panniers  were  thrown  across 
the  dromedaries'  back  for  poorer  women.  [Horsley.]  21.  of  them  — 
the  Gentiles,  priests. .  . Levites  —  for  spiritual  worship:  enjoying  the 
direct  access  to  God,  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  temple  alone  (1  Peter,  2.  9 ;  Revelation,  1.  6).  22.  Ch.  65.  17  ;  2 
Peter,  3.  13;  Revelation,  21.  1).  23.  Lit.,  "As  often  as  the  new 
moon  (shall  be)  in  its  own  new  moon,"  i.e.,  every  month  (Zechariah,  14. 
16).  sabbath  —  which  is  therefore  perpetually  obligatory  on  earth. 
all  flesh — (Psalm  65.  2;  72.  11).  before  me  —  at  Jerusalem  (Jere- 
miah, 3.  16,  17).  24.  go  forth,  and  look  —  as  the  Israelites  looked  at  the 
carcases  of  the  Egyptians  destroyed  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  30  ;  cf. 
ch.  26.  14-19;  Psalm  58.  10;  49.  14;  Malachi,  4.  1-3).  carcasses, 
etc. — {v.  16),  those  slain  by  the  Lord  in  the  last  great  battle  near 
Jerusalem  (Zechariah,  12.  2-9 ;  14.  2-4 :  type  of  the  final  destruction 
of  all  sinners,  worm... not  die  —  (Mark,  9.  44,  46,  48).  Image  of 
hell,  from  bodies  left  unburied  in  the  valley  of  Hinnon  (whence  comes 
Gehenna,  or  hell,  South  of  Jerusalem),  where  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
to  consume  the  refuse  thrown  there  (ch.  30.  33).  It  shall  not  be  in- 
consistent with  true  love  for  the  godly  to  look  with  satisfaction  on 
God's  vengeance  on  the  wicked  (Revelation,  14.  10). 

May  God  bless  this  commentary,  and  especially  its  solemn  close,  to 
His  glory,  and  to  th^  °dification  of  the  writer  and  the  waders  0f  ^ 
for  Jesus'  sake  I 


INTRODUCTION. 

JEREMIAH. 

JEREMIAH,  son  of  Hilkiah,  one  of  the  ordinary  priests,  dwelling  in  Ana- 
thoth of  Benjamin  (ch.  i.  i),  not  the  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  who  discovered 
the  book  of  the  law  (2  Ki.  22.  8) ;  had  he  been  the  same  the  designation  would 
have  been  "  the  priest,"  or  u  the  high  priest."  Besides,  his  residence  at  Ana- 
thoth  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abiathar,  who  was  deposed  from 
the  high  priesthood  by  Solomon  (1  Ki.  2.  26-35),  after  which  the  office  remained 
in  Zadok  s  line.  Mention  occurs  of  Jeremiah  in  2  Chr.  35.  25;  36.  12,  21.  In 
B.  C.  629,  the  thirteenth  year  of  king  Josiah,  while  still  very  young  (ch.  1.  5),  he 
received  his  prophetical  call  in  Anathoth  (ch.  1.  2) ;  and  along  with  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest,  the  prophetess  Huldah,  and  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  he  helped  for- 
ward Josiah's  reformation  of  religion  (2  Ki.  23.  1-25).  Among  the  first  charges 
to  him  was  one,  that  he  should  go  and  proclaim  God's  message  in  Jerusalem 
(ch.  2.  2).  He  also  took  an  official  tour  to  announce  to  the  cities  of  Judah  the 
contents  of  the  book  of  the  law,  found  n  the  temple  (ch.  11.  6)  five  years  after 
his  call  to  prophesy.  On  his  return  to  Anathoth,  his  countrymen,  offended  at 
hi"  reproofs,  conspired  against  his  life.  To  escape  their  persecutions  (ch.  11. 21), 
as  well  as  those  of  his  own  family  (ch.  12.  6),  he  left  Anathoth  and  resided  at 
Jerusalem.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  Josiah's  reign  he  was 
unmolested  ;  also  during  the  three  months  of  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum's  reign  (ch. 
22.10-12).  On  Jehoiakim's  accession  it  became  evident  that  Josiah's  retorma- 
tion  effected  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  repression  of  idolatry,  and  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  worship  of  God  outwardly.  The  priests,  prophets  and  people 
then  brought  Jeremiah  before  the  authorities,  urging  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  denunciations  of  evil  against  the  city  (ch.  26.  8-n).  The  princes, 
however,  especially  Ahikam,  interposed  in  his  behalf  (ch.  26.  16,  24),  but  he  was 
put  under  restraint,  or  at  least  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  appear  in  public.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (606  B.  C),  he  was  commanded  to  write  the  pre- 
dictions given  orally  through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people.  Being 
*'  shut  up,"  he  could  not  himself  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ch.  36.  5) :  he 
therefore  deputed  Baruch,  his  amanuensis,  to  read  them  in  public  on  the  fast- 
day.  The  princes  thereupon  advised  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  king's  displeasure.  Meanwhile  they  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  who 
was  so  enraged  that  he  cut  it  with  a  knife  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time  giving^  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prophet  and  Baruch.  They 
escaped  Jehoiakim's  violence,  which  had  already  killed  the  prophet  Urijah  (ch. 
26.  20-23).  Baruch  rewrote  the  words,  with  additional  prophecies,  on  another 
roll  (ch.  36.  27-32).  In  the  three  months'  reign  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  he 
prophesied  the  carrying  away  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  (ch.  13.  18 ; 
22.  24-30  ;  Cf.  2_Ki.  24.  12).  In  this  reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by 
Pashur  (ch.  20),  the  chief  governor  of  the  Lord's  house;  but  at  Zedekiah's 
accession  he  was  free  (ch.  37.  4),  for  the  king  sent  to  him  to  "  inquire  of  the 
Lord,"  when  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  21.  1-3,  &c. ; 
37.  3).  The  Chaldeans  drew  off  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Pharaoh's  army 
(ch.  37.  5) ;  but  Jeremiah  warned  the  king  that  the  Egyptians  would  forsake 
him,  and  the  Chaldeans  return  and  burn  up  the  city  (ch.  37.  7,  8).  The  princes, 
irritated  at  this,  made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  city  during  the  respite 
a  pretext  for  imprisoning  him,  on  the  allegation  of  hir  deserting  to  the  Chal- 
deans (ch.  38.  1-5).  He  would  have  been  left  to  perish  in  the  dungeon  of  Mal- 
chiah,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian  (ch.  38.  6-13). 
Zedekiah,  though  he  consulted  Jeremiah  in  secret,  yet  was  induced  by  his 

Srinces  to  leave  Jeremiah  in  prison  (ch.  38.  14-28)  until  Jerusalem  was  taken. 
Tebuchadnezzar  directed  his  captain,  Nebuzaradan,  to  give  him  his  freedom, 
so  that  he  might  either  go  to  Babylon,  or  stay  with  the  remnant  of  his  people 
as  he  chose.  As  a  true  patriot,  notwithstanding  the  forty  and  a  half  years 
during  which  his  country  had  repaid  his  services  with  neglect  and  persecution, 
he  stayed  with  Gedaliah,  the  ruler  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Judea 
ich.  40.  6).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael,  Johanan,  the  recognized 
ruler  of  the  people,  jn  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  avenging  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
fled  with  the  people  to  Egypt,  and  forced  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  accompany 
him,  in  spite  of  the  prophet's  warning  that  the  people  should  perish  if  they 
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went  to  Egypt,  Out  be  preserved  by  remaining  in  their  land  (chs.  41,  /ra 
and  43).  At  Tahpanhcs,  a  boundary  city  on  the  Tanitic  or  Pelusian  branch  of 
the  Nile,  he  prophesied  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  (ch.  43.  8-13).  Tradition  says 
he  died  in  Egypt.  According  to  the  Pseudo-Ephiphanius,  he  was  stoned  at 
Taphnre  or  Tahpanhes.  The  Jew.;  so  venerated  him  that  they  believed  he 
would  rise  from  the  dead  and  be  the  forerunner  of  Messiah  (Mat.  16.  i<.>. 

HAVERNICK  observes,  that  the  combination  of  features  in  Jeremiah's  char- 
acter proves  his  Divine  mission  ;  mild,  timid,  and  susceptible  of  melancholy,  yet 
intrepid  in  the  dischatge  of  his  prophetic  functions,  not  sparing  the  prince  any 
more  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects — the  Spirit  of  prophecy  controlling  his  nat- 
ural temper  and  qualifying  him  for  his  hazardous  undertaking,  without  doing 
violence  to  his  individuality.  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel  were 
his  contemporaries.  The  last  forms  a  good  contrast  to  Jeremiah,  the  Spirit  in  his 
case  acting  on  a  temperament  as  strongly  marked  by  firmness  as  Jeremiah's  was 
by  shrinking  and  delicate  sensitiveness  Ezekiel  views  the  nation's  sins  as  opposed 
to  righteousness — Jeremiah,  as  productive  of  misery  ;  the  former  takes  the  object- 
ive, the  latter  tha  subjective,  view  of  the  evils  of  the  times.  Jeremiah's  style 
corresponds  to  his  character:  he  is  peculiarly  marked  by  pathos,  and  sympathy 
with  the  wretched  ;  his  Lamentations  illustrate  this;  the  whole  series  of  elegies 
has  but  one  object — to  express  sorrow  for  his  fallen  country;  yet  the  lights  and 
images  in  which  he  presents  this  are  so  many,  that  the  reader,  so  far  from  feeling 
it  monotonous,  is  charmed  with  the  variety  of  the  plaintive  strains  throughout. 
The  language  is  maiked  by  Aramaeisms,  which  probably  was  the  ground  of 
Jerome's  charge,  that  the  style  is  "rustic."  Lowth  denies  the  charge,  and  con- 
siders him  m  portion*  not  inferior  to  Isaiah.  His  heaping  of  phrase  on 
phrase,  the  repetition  of  stereotyped  forms — and  these  often  three  times— are  due 
to  his  affected  feelings  and  to  his  desire  to  intensify  the  expression  of  them  ;  he  is 
at  times  more  concise,  energetic,  and  sublime,  especially  against  foreign  nations, 
and  in  the  rhythmical  parts. 

The  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  his  prophecies  is  hard  to  ascertain.  The 
order  of  Kings  was — Josiah  (under  whom  he  prophesied  eighteen  years),  Jehoahaz 
(three  months),  Jehoiakim  (eleven  years),  Jeconiah  (three  months\  Zedekiah 
(eleven  years).  But  his  prophecies  under  Josiah  (chs.  1.-20.)  are  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  portion  under  Zedekiah  (ch.  21).  Again,  ch.  24.  8-10,  as  to  Zedekiah* 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  section  as  to  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  and  Jeconiah  (chs. 
22.,  23.,  25.,  v.  1  &c  ).  So  chs.  35.,  36  ,  as  to  Jehoiakim,  follow  chs.  27.,  28.,  29., 
33.,  31. ,  as  to  Zedekiah  ;  and  ch.  45.,  dated  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  comes 
after  predictions  as  to  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Ewald  thinks  the  present  arrangement  substantially  Jeremiah's  own ;  the 
various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  formula,  "The  word  which  came  to 
Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  "  (ch.  7.  1  ;  it.  1 ;  18.  1  ;  2r.  1  ;  25.  1  ;  30.  1  ;  32.  1 ;  34.  t. 
8 ;  35-  1  ?  40-  1 ;  44-  1  ;  cf.  ch.  14.  1  ;  46.  1  ;  47.  1  ;  49.  34.  Notes  of  time  mark 
other  divisions  more  or  less  historic/d  (ch.  26.  1;  27.  1;  36.  1;  37.  1).  Two  other 
portions  are  distinct  of  themselves  (ch.  29.  1  ;  45.  1).  Ch.  2.  has  the  shorter  intro- 
duction which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  strophe  ;  ch.  3.  seems  imperfect,  having 
as  the  introduction  merely  "saying"  {Hebrew,  ch.  3.1).  Thus  in  the  poetical 
parts,  there  are  twenty-three  sections  divided  into  strophes,  of  from  seven  to  nine 
verses,  marked  some  way  thus,  "  The  Lord  said  also  unto  me."  They  form  five 
books:  I.  The  Introduction,  ch.  1.  II.  Reproofs  of  the  Jews,  chs.  2.-74.,  made 
up  of  seven  sections  :  (1)  ch.  2.;  (2)  3.  6.;  (3)  7. -10.;  (4  )  n. -13.;  (5)  14. -17.;  (6)  17.- 
19.,  20.;  (7)  21.  -24.  III.  Review  rf  all  nations  in  two  sections:  25  and  26.-49.,  with 
a  historical  appendix  of  three  sections,  (1)  26.;  (2)  27.;  (3)  28.,  29.  IV.  Two  sec- 
tions picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter  times,  (1)  30.,  31.;  (2)  31.,  33.:  and  an  histor- 
ical appendix  in  three  sections:  (1)  ch.  34.  1-7;  '(2)  34.  8-22;  (3)  35.  V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections:  (1)  ch.  36.  2;  (2)  45.  Subsequently,  in  Egypt,  he 
added  ch.  46.  13-26  to  the  previous  prophecy  as  to  Egypt;  also  the  three 
sections,  chs.  37.-39.;  40.-43.;  and  44.  Ch  52.  was  probably  (see  ch.  51.  64)  an 
appendix  from  a  later  hand,  taken  from  2  Kings  24.  18,  &c;  25.  30^  The  prophe- 
cies against  the  several  foreign  nations  stand  in  a  different  order  in  the  Hebrew 
from  that  of  LXX. ;  also  the  prophecies  against  them  in  the  Hebrew  (chs.  46  -51.) 
are  in  the  LXX.  placed  after  ch  ?q.  14.  forming  chs.  26.31.;  the  remainder  of  ch. 
25.  of  the  Hebrew  is  ch.  32.  of  LXX.  Some  passages  in  the  Hebrew  (ch.  27.  19- 
22  ?  33-  14-26;  39.  8-14;  48.  45-47)  are  not  found  in  LXX.;  the  Greek  translators 
must  have  had  a  different  recension  before  them;  probably  an  earlier  one.  The 
Hebrew  is  probably  the  latest  and  fullest  edition  from  Jeremiah's  own  hand.  See 
Note,  ch.  25.  13.  %  *  •  i_        •       i_ 

The  canonicity  of  his  prophecies  is  established  by  quotations  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament  (see  Matthew  2.  17;   16.  14;    Hebrews  8.  8-12;   on  Matthew  27.  9, 
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4K»  l-tr»diicii*m  t*  Zeckariah ) ;  also  by  the  testimony  of  Ecclesiasticu*  49.  7. 
*thic>i  <jiK>tes  Jeremiah  1.  10  ;  of  Philo,  who  quotes  his  word  as  an  "oracle  ;"  »Jt4> 
*»  lh«  lss:  of  canonical  books  in  Melito,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Talm**** 

JEREMIAH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-19.  The  General  Title  or  Introduction  (v.  1-3 ;; 
probably  prefixed  by  Jeremiah,  when  he  collected  his  prophecies,  and  gave 
them  to  his  countrymen  to  take  with  them  to  Babylon.  [Michaelis.] 
!.  Anathoth — a  town  in  Benjamin,  twenty  stadia,  i.e.,  two  or  three  miles 
North  of  Jerusalem  ;  now  Anata  (cf.  Isaiah,  10.  30,  and  the  context, 
28-32.)  One  of  the  four  cities  allotted  to  the  Kohathites  in  Benjamin 
{Joshua,  21.  18).  Cf.  1  Kings,  2.  26,  27  ;  a  stigma  was  cast  thenceforth 
on  the  whole  sacerdotal  family  resident  there :  this  may  be  alluded  in 
the  words  here,  "  the  priests. .  .in  Anathoth."  God  chooses  '  the  weak 
base  and  despised  things"  "to  confound  the  mighty."  2,  3.  Jehoiakim 
. .  Josiah. .  . Zedekiah — Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin  are  omitted,  for  they 
reigned  only  three  months  each.  The  first  and  last  of  the  kings,  under 
whom  each  prophet  prophesied,  are  often  thus  specified  in  the  general 
title.  See  on  these  kings,  and  Jeremiah's  life,  my  introduction,  thir- 
teenth. .  .of  his  reign — (ch.  25.  3).    fifth  month — (2  Kings,  25.  8.)   4- 

10.  JcremiaJis  call  to  the  prophetical  office,  unto  me — other  MSS.  read 
V  to  him ;"  but  English  Version  probably  represents  the  true  Hebrew 
text ;  this  inscription  was  doubtless  made  by  Jeremiah  himself.  5.  knew 
— approved  of  thee  as  my  chosen  instrument  (Exodus,  33.  12,  17;  cf. 
Isaiah,  49, 1.  5  ;  Romans,  8.  29.)  Sanctified — rather,  separated.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  is  to  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  special  use ;  hence 
arose  the  secondary  sense,  to  sanctify,  ceremonially  and  morally.  It  is 
not  here  meant  that  Jehovah  cleansed  Jeremiah  from  original  sin,  or 
regenerated  him  by  his  spirit ;  but  separated  him  to  his  peculiar  prophet- 
ical office,  including  in  its  range,  not  merely  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the 
nations  hostile  to  them  (ch.  25.  12-38;  27.  46-51.)  [Henderson.]  Not 
15  ;  effect,  but  the  predestination  in  Jehovah's  secret  counsel,  is  meant  by 
the  sanctification  here  (cf.  Luke,  1.  15,  41  ;  Acts,  15.  18  ;  Galatians,  1. 
the  Ephesians,  1.  11.)  6.  From  the  long  duration  of  his  office,  (v.  2.  3; 
ch.  40.  1,  etc.;  43.  8,  etc.)  it  is  supposed  he  was  at  his  call  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  child — the  same  word  is  translated  "young  man"  (2 
Samuel,  18.  5.)  The  reluctance  often  shown  by  inspired  ministers  of 
God  (Exodus,  4.  10;  6.  12,  30;  Jonah,  1.  3)  to  accept  the  call,  shows 
that  they  did  not  assume  the  office  under  the  impulse  of  self-deceiving 
fanaticism,  as  false  prophets  often  did.  7.  to  all  that — to  all  to  tvJiom. 
[Rosenmuller.]  Rather,  "  to  all  against  whom  ;"  in  a  hostile  sense 
(cf.  v.  8.  17,  18,  19.)  [Maurer.]  Such  was  the  perversity  of  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Judea  at  that  time,  that  whoever  would  desire  to  be  a 
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faithful  prophet  needed  to  arm  himself  with  an  intrepid  mind  ;  Jeremiah, 
was  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  yet  the  Spirit  moulded  him  to  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  courage  without  taking  away  his  peculiar  individuality. 

8.  (Ezek.  2.  6;  3.  9.)     I  am  with  thee — (Exodus,  3.  12;  Joshua,   1.  5'.). 

9.  touched  my  mouth — a  symbolical  act  in  supernatural  vision,  implying 
that  God  would  give  him  utterance,  notwithstanding  his  inability  to 
speak,  (v.  6.)  So  Isaiah's  lips  were  touched  with  a  living  coal  (Isaiah, 
6,  7  ;  cf  Ezekiel,  2.  8,  9,  10  ;  Daniel,  10.  16.)  10.  set  thee  Over — lit., 
appointed  thee  to  t/ie  oversight.  He  was  to  have  his  eye  upon  the  nations 
and  to  predict  their  destruction,  or  restoration,  according  as  their  con- 
duct was  bad  or  good.  Prophets  are  said  to  do  that  which  they  foretell 
shall  be  done ;  for  their  word  is  God's  word ;  and  His  word  is  His 
instrument  whereby  he  doeth  all  things  (Genesis,  1.  3 ;  Psalm,  33.  6,  9.) 
Word  and  deed  are  one  thing  with  Him.  What  His  prophet  saith  is  as 
certain  as  if  it  were  done.  The  prophet's  own  consciousness  was 
absorbed  into  that  of  God  ;  so  closely  united  to  God  did  he  feel  himself,, 
that  Jehovah's  words  and  deeds  are  described  as  his.  In  ch.  31.  28, 
God  is  said  to  do  what  Jeremiah  here  is  represented  as  doing,  (cf.  ch.  18 
7  ;  1  Kings,  19.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  3.)  root  Out — (Matt.  15.  13.)  pull 
down — change  of  metaphor  to  architecture  (2  Corinthians,  10.  4).  There 
is  a  play  on  the  similar  sounds,  Lint  ho  sh,  Lintholz,  in  the  L/ebrew  for 
"root  out. .  .pull  down."  build. .  .plant — restore  upon  their  repenting. 
His  predictions  were  to  be  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  denunciatory; 
therefore,  the  destruction  of  the  nations  is  put  first,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  terms  than  their  restoration.  II.  rod — shoot,  or  branch. 
Almond  tree — lit.,  the  wakeful  tree,  because  it  awakes  from  the  sleep  of 
winter  earlier  than  the  other  trees,  flowering  in  January,  and  bearing 
fruit  in  March  ;  symbol  of  God's  early  execution  of  its  purpose:  v.  12, 
44  hasten  my  word"  (cf.  Amos,  8.  2.)  12.  hasten — rather,  "  I  will  be 
wakeful  as  to  my  word,"  etc.,  alluding  to  v.  II,  the  avakeful  tree. 
[Maurer.]  13.  Another  vision,  signifying  what  is  the  "  word"  about 
to  be  "  performed,"  and  by  what  instrumentality,  seething — lit.,  blown 
under;  so  boiling  by  reason  of  the  flame  under  it  kept  brisk  by  blowing. 
An  Oriental  symbol  of  a  raging  war.  toward — rather,  "from  the  North.'" 
Lit.,  from  t  lie  face  of  the  region  situated  toiuards  the  North  cf.  v.  14,15. 
[Maurer.]  The  pot  in  the  North  rested  on  one  side,  its  mouth  being 
about  to  pour  forth  its  contents  southwards,  viz.,  on  Judea.  Babylon,, 
though  east  of  Judea,  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  North,  because 
they  appropriated  the  term  "  East"  to  Arabia  Deserta,  stretching  from 
Palestine  to  the  Euphrates ;  or  rather  [Bochart]  the  reference  here  is 
not  to  the  site,  but  to  the  route  of  the  Babylonians ;  not  being  able  to 
cross  the  desert,  they  must  enter  the  Holy  Land  by  the  northern  frontier 
through  Riblah  in  Hamath  (ch.  39.  5  ;  52.  9).  14.  break  forth — "shall 
disclose  itself."  Out  of  the  north — (ch.  4.  6;  6.  1,  22  ;  10.  22  ;  25.  9; 
Ezekiel,  26.  7.)  The  Chaldeans  did  not  cast  oft"  the  yoke  of  Assyria  till 
several  years  after,  under  Nabopolassar,  A.D.  625  :  but  long  previously 
they  had  so  increased  as  to  threaten  Assyria,  which  was  now  grown 
weak,  and  other  neighboring  peoples.  15.  families — the  tribes  or  clans 
composing  the  various  kingdoms  of  Babylon  ;  the  specification  of  these 
aggravates  the  picture  of  calamity  (ch.  25.  9).  throne  at. . .  gates — the 
usual  place  of  administering  justice.  The  conquering  princes  will  set 
up  their  tribunal  there  (ch.  39.  3,  5  ;  52.  9.)     Or,  the  reference  is  to  the 
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military  pavilion  (ch.  43.  10.)  [Maurer.]  16.  Utter — pronounce.  The 
judicial  sentences,  pronounced  against  the  Jews  by  the  invading  princes, 
would  be  virtually  the  "judgments  of  God  "  (Isa.  10.  5).     works — idols, 

17.  gird. .  .loins — resolutely  prepare  for  thy  appointed  task.  Metaphor 
from  the  flowing  robes  worn  in  the  East,  which  have  to  be  girt  up  with 
a  girdle,  so  as  not  to  incommode  one,  when  undertaking  any  active  work. 
(Job,  38.  3;  Luke,  12.  35  ;  1  Peter,  1.  13).  dismayed ...  confound — 
the  same  Hebrew  word  :  lit.,  to  break.  Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces 
(before  them,)  lest  I  make  thee  dismayed  before  their  faces  (before  them) 
i.e.,  "  lest  I  should  permit  thee  to  be  overcome  by  them"  (cf.  ch.  49.  37.) 

18.  defenced  City  etc. — I  will  give  thee  strength,  which  no  power  of 
thine  enemies  shall  overcome  (ch.  6.  27  ;  15.  20;  Isaiah,  50.  7  ;  54.  17  ; 
Luke,  21.  15  ;  Acts,  6.  10.)  walls — plural,  to  express  the  abundant 
strength  to  be  given  him.  DeRossi's  MSS.  read  singular,  wall,  people 
of  the  land — the  general  masses,  as  distinguished  from  the  princes  and 
priests. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-37.  Expostulation  with  the  Jews,  reminding  them  of 
their  former  devotedness,  and  god's  consequent  favor,  and  a 
Denunciation  of  God's  Coming  Judgments  for  their  Idolatry. 
Probably  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (ch.  1.  2 ;  cf.  ch. 
3.  6,  "also. .  .in. .  .days  of  Josiah").  The  warning  not  to  rely  as  they 
did  on  Egypt  {v.  18),  was  in  accordance  with  Josiah's  policy,  who  took 
part  with  Assyria  and  Babylon  against  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  Jere- 
miah, doubtless,  supported  the  reformation,  begun  by  Josiah,  in  the 
previous  year  (the  twelfth  of  his  reign),  and  fully  carried  out  in  the 
eighteenth.  2.  cry — proclaim.  Jerusalem — The  headquarters  and 
centre  of  their  idolatry ;  therefore  addressed  first,  thee — rather,  "  I 
remember  in  regard  to  thee"  [Henderson]  :  for  thee.  [Maurer.] 
kindness  Of  thy  youth — not  so  much  Israel's  kindness  towards  God,  as 
the  kindness  which  Israel  experienced  from  God  in  their  early  history  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  16.  8,  22,  60;  23.  3,  8,  19;  Hosea,  2.  15).  For  Israel  from  the 
first  showed  perversity  rather  than  kindness  towards  God  (cf.  Exodus, 
14.  11,  12;  15.  24;  32.  1-7,  etc.).  The  greater  were  God's  favors  to 
them  from  the  first,  the  fouler  was  their  ingratitude  in  forsaking  Him 
{"<-'■  3»  5>  etc.).  espousals — the  intervals  between  Israel's  betrothal  to 
God  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  formal  execution  of  the  marriage 
contract  at  Sinai.  Ewald  takes  the  "  kindness"  and  "love"  to  be  Israel's 
towards  God  at  first  (Exodus,  19.  8  ;  24.  3 ;  35.  20-29;  36.  5  ;  Joshua,  ( 
24.  16,  17).  But  cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  16,  17  ;  and  Ezekiel,  16.  5,  6,  15,  \ 
22  ("days  of  thy  youth"),  implies  that  the  love  here  meant  was  on  God's 

side,  not  Israel's,    thou  wentest  after  me  in. .  .wilderness — the  next 

act  of  God's  love,  His  leading  them  in  the  desert  without  needing  any 
strange  god,  such  as  they  since  worshipped,  to  help  Him  (Deuteronomy, 
2.  7  ;  32.  12).  Verse  6  shows  it  is  God's  "leading"  of  them,  not  their 
following  after  God  in  the  wilderness,  which  is  implied.  3.  holiness 
unto  the  Lord — i.e.,  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (Exodus, 

19.  5,  6).  They  thus  answered  to  the  motto  on  their  high  priest's 
breastplate,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (Deuteronomy,  7.6;  14.2,21). 
first-fruits  Of  his  increase — i.e.,  of  Jehovah's  produce:  as  the  first- 
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fruits  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  were  devoted  to  God  (Exodus, 
23.  19 ;  Numbers,  18.  12,  13),  so  Israel  was  devoted  to  Him  as  the  first- 
fruit  and  representative-nation  among  all  nations.  So  the  spiritual  Israel 
(James,  1.  18;  Revelation,  14.4).  devour — carrying  on  the  image  of 
first-fruits  which  were  eaten  before  the  Lord  by  the  priests  as  the 
Lord's  representatives;  all  who  ate  (injured)  Jehovah's  first-fruits 
(Israel),  contracted  guilt :  ex.  gr.,  Amalek,  the  Amorites,  etc.,  extirpated 
for  their  guilt  towards  Israel,  shall  come — rather,  came.  4.  Jacob.  . 
Israel — the  whole  nation,  families — {Note,  ch.  1.  15),  hear  God's 
yvvord  not  only  collectively,  but  individually  (Zechariah,  12.  12-14).  5. 
iniquity — wrong  done  to  them  (Isaiah,  5.  4 ;  Micah.  6.  3  ;  cf.  Deuteron- 
omy, 32.  4).  walked  after  Vanity — contrasted  with  "walkest  after  me 
in  the  wilderness"  (v.  2) :  then  I  was  their  guide  in  the  barren  desert ; 
now  they  take  idols  as  their  guides,  vanity. .  .vain — An  idol  is  not 
only  vain  (impotent,  and  empty),  but  vanity  itself.  Its  worshippers 
acquire  its  character,  becoming  vain  as  it  is  (Deuteronomy,  7.  26  ;  Psalm 
115.  8).  A  people's  character  never  rises  above  that  of  its  gods,  which 
are  its  "better  nature"  [Bacon]  (2  Kings,  17.  15;  Jonah,  2.  8).  6. 
Neither  Said  they,  Where,  etc. — The  very  words  which  God  uses 
(Isaiah,  63.  9,  11,  13),  when,  as  it  were,  reminding  Himself  of  His 
former  acts  of  love  to  Israel  as  a  ground  for  interposing  in  their  behalf 
again.  When  they  would  not  say,  Where  is  Jehovah,  etc.,  GodHimself 
at  last  said  it  for  them  (cf.  Note,  v.  2,  above),  deserts . . .  pits — The 
desert  between  mount  Sinai  and  Palestine  abounds  in  chasms  and  pits, 
in  which  beasts  of  burden  often  sink  down  to  the  knees.  "Shadow  of 
death"  refers  to  the  darkness  of  the  caverns  amidst  the  rocky  precipices 
(Deuteronomy,  8.  15  ;  32.  10).  7.  plentiful — lit..,  a  land  of  Carmel,  or 
well  cultivated  land:  a  garden-land,  in  contrast  to  the  "land  of  deserts" 
{v.  6).  defiled — by  idolatries  (Judges,  2.  10-17  '»  Psalm  78.  58,  59;  106. 
38).  you . . .  ye — change  to  the  second  person  from  the  third,  "  they" 
(v.  6),  in  order  to  bring  home  the  guilt  to  the  living  generation.  8.  The 
three  leading  classes,  whose  very  office  under  the  theocracy  was  to  lead 
the  people  to  God,  disowned  Him  in  the  same  language  as  the  nation  at 
large,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  "  (see  v.  6)  ?  The  priests,  whose  office  it  was 
to  expound  the  law  (Malachi,  2.  6,  7).  handle — are  occupied  with  as 
the  subject  of  their  profession.  The  pastor:  civil,  not  religious  ;  princes 
(ch.  3.  15)  whose  duty  it  was  to  tend  their  people.  The  piophets,  who 
should  have  reclaimed  the  people  from  their  apostacy,  encouraged  them 
in  it  by  pretended  oracles  from  Baal,  the  Phoenician  false  god.  by 
Baal — in  his  name  and  by  his  authority  (cf.  ch.  11.  21).  walked  after 
things. .  .not  profit — answering  to,  "walked  after  vanity,"  i.e.,  idols  {v. 
5;  cf.  v.  11,  Habakkuk,  2.  18).  9.  yet  plead — viz.,  by  inflicting  still 
further  judgments  on  you.  children's  children — three  MSS.  and 
Jerome  omit  "children's;"  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  unsuitable  to 
read  "  children's  children,"  when  "  children"  had  not  preceded.  But  it 
is  designedly  so  written,  to  intimate  that  the  final  judgment  on  the 
nation  would  be  suspended  for  many  generations  [Horsley]  (cf.  Eze- 
kiel,  20.  35,  36;  Micah,  6.  2).  10.  pass  over  the  isles — rather,  "cross 
over  to  the  isles."  Chittim . . .  Kedar — i.e.,  the  heathen  nations,  West 
and  East.  Go  where  you  will,  you  cannot  find  an  instance  of  any 
heathen  nation  forsaking  their  own  for  other  gods.  Israel  alone  does 
this.     Yet  the  heathen  gods  are  false  gods ;  whereas  Israel,  in  forsaking 
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me  for  other  gods,  forsakes  their  "glory"  for  unprofitable  idols.  Chit- 
tim — Cyprus  colonised  by  Phoenicians,  who  built  in  it  the  city  of  Citium, 
the  modern  Chitti.  Then  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  all  maritime 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Greece  (Numbers,  24.  24;  Isaiah, 
23,  1;  Daniel,  II.  30).  Kedar — descended  from  Ishmael,  the  Bedouins 
and  Arabs,  East  of  Palestine.  II.  glory — Jehovah,  the  glory  of  Israel 
(Psalm  106.  20  ;  Romans,  1.  23.)  The  Shekinah,  or  cloud  resting  on  the 
sanctuary,  was  the  symbol  of  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (1  Kings,  8.  11  ; 
cf.  Romans,  9.  4).  The  golden  calf  was  intended  as  an  image  of  the 
true  God  (cf.  Exodus,  32.  4,  5),  yet  it  is  called  an  "idol"  (Acts,  7.  41). 
It  (like  Roman  Catholic  images)  was  a  violation  of  the  second  command- 
ment, as  the  heathen  multiplying  of  gods  is  a  violation  of  the  first,  not 
profit — (v.  8).  12.  Impassioned  personification  (Isaiah,  1.  2).  horri- 
bly afraid — rather,  "be  horrified."  DC.  .very  desolate — rather,  "be 
exceedingly  aghast"  at  the  monstrous  spectacle.  Lit.,  to  be  dried  up  or 
devastated,  places  devastated  have  such  an  unsightly  look.  [Maurer.J 
13.  two  evils — not  merely  one  evil,  like  the  idolaters  who  know  no 
better:  besides  simple  -  idolatry,  my  people  add  the  sin  of  forsaking  the 
true  God  whom  they  have  known ;  the  heathen,  though  having  the  sin 
of  idolatry,  are  free  from  the  further  sin  of  changing  the  true  God  for 
idols  (v.  -11).  forsaken  me — The  Hebrew  collocation  brings  out  the 
only  Living  God  into  more  prominent  contrast  with  idol  nonentities. 
"Me  they  have  forsaken,  the  Fountain,"  etc.  (ch.  17.  13;  Psalm  36.  9; 
John,  4.  14).  broken  Cisterns — tanks  for  rain  water,  common  in  the 
East  where  wells  are  scarce.  The  tanks  not  only  cannot  give  forth  an 
ever-flowing  fresh  supply  as  fountains  can,  but  cannot  even  retain  the 
water  poured  into  them  ;  the  stone-work  within  being  broken,  the  earth 
drinks  up  the  collected  water.  So,  in  general,  all  earthly,  compared  with 
heavenly,  means  of  satisfying  man's  highest  wants  (Isaiah,  55.  1,  2  ;  cf. 
Luke,  12,  33.)  14.  is  he  a  home-born  Slave — No.  "  Israel  is  Jehovah's 
son,  even  His  first  born."  (Exodus,  4.  22.)  Verses  16,  18,  and  36,  and 
the  absence  of  any  express  contrast  of  the  two  parts  of  the  nation  are 
against  Eichorn's  view,  that  the  prophet  proposes  to  Judah,  as  yet 
spared,  the  case  of  Israel  (the  ten  tribes,  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
Assyria  as  a  warning  of  what  they  might  expect  if  they  should  still  put 
their  trust  in  Egypt.  "  Were  Israel's  ten  tribes  of  meaner  birth  than 
Judah  ?  Certainly  not.  If,  then,  the  former  fell  before  Assyria,  what 
can  Judah  hope  from  Egypt  against  Assyria?"  "  Israel"  is  rather  here 
the  whole  of  the  remnant  still  left  in  their  own  land.  i.e.,  Judah.  "  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  nation  which  once  was  under  God's  special  pro- 
tection (v.  3)  is  now  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe  as  a  worthless  slave  V* 
The  prophet  sees  this  event  as  if  present,  though  it  was  still  future  to 
Judah  {v.  19.)  15.  lions — the  Babylonian  princes  (ch,  4.  7  ;  cf.  Amos, 
3.  4.)  The  disaster  from  the  Babylonians  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim's  reign,  and  again  three  year's  later  when,  relying  on  Egypt,  he  re- 
volted from  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  here  referred  to  (ch.  46.  2 ;  2  Kings,  24. 
1,  2).  16.  Noph..  .Tahapar.es — Memphis,  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  opposite  the  site 
of  modern  Cairo.  Daphne,  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near  Pe- 
lusium,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  Isaiah,  30.  4.  con- 
tracts it  Hanes.  These  two  cities,  one  the  capital,  the  other  that  with 
which  the  Jews  came  most  in  contact,  stand  for  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
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Tahapanes  takes  its  name  from  a  goddess  Tphnet.  [Champollion.] 
Memphis  is  from  Man-nofri.  "  the  abode  of  good  men,"  written  in  He- 
brew, "  Moph"  (Hosea,  9.  6.)  or  Noph.  The  reference  is  to  the  coming 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  on  his  return  from  the 
Euphrates,  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  levied  a  heavy  tribute  on  the 
land  (2  Kings,  23.  33-35.)  Josiah's  death  in  battle  with  the  same  Pha- 
raoh is  probably  included  (2  Kings,  23.  29,  30).  have  broken — rather, 
shall  feed  down  the  crown,  etc.,  i.e.,  affect  with  the  greatest  ignominy, 
such  as  baldness  was  regarded  in  the  East  (ch.  48.  37 ;  2  Kings,  2.  23.) 
Instead  of  "  also,"  translate,  "even"  the  Egyptians,  in  whom  thou  dost 
trust,  shall  miserably  disappoint  thy  expectation.  [Maurer].  JehoiaT 
kim  was  twice  leagued  with  them  (2  Kings,  23.  34  35  ;  when  he  received 
the  crown  from  them,  and  when  he  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings,  24.  1,  2,  7).  The  Chaldeans,  having  become  masters  of  Asia, 
threatened  Egypt.  Judea,  situated  between  the  contending  powers,  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  armies  ;  and 
unfortunately,  except  in  Josiah's  reign,  took  side  with  Egypt,  contrary  to 
God's  warnings.  17.  Lit.,  "  Has  not  thy  forsaken  the  Lord,  etc.,  pro- 
cured this  (calamity)  to  thee  ?"  So  LXX.  ;  the  Masoretic  accents  make 
"  this"  the  subject  of  the  verb,  leaving  the  object  to  be  understood.  "  Has 
not  this  procured  {it,  i.e.,  the  impending  calamity)  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  forsaken  ?"etc.  (ch.  4.  18).  led — (Deuteronomy,  32.  10).  the  way — 
the  article  expresses  the  right  way,  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  viz.,  the  moral 
training  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Mosaic  covenant.  18.  ROW — used  in 
a  reasoning  sense,  not  of  time,  the  way  of  Egypt — What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  the  -way,  i.e.,  with  going  down  to  Egypt ;  or  what,  etc.,  with 
going  to  Assyria?  drink. .  .Waters — i.e.,  to  seek  reinvigorating  aid 
from  them;  so  v.  13  and  36;  cf.  "waters,"  meaning  numerous  forces 
(Isaiah,  8.  7).  Sihor — i.e.,  The  black  river,  in  Greek  Me  I  as  (black),  the 
Nile :  so  called  from  the  black  deposit  or  soil  it  leaves  after  the  inunda- 
tion (Isaiah,  23.  3).  The  LXX.  identify  it  with  Gihon,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Paradise,  the  river — Euphrates,  called  by  pre-eminence  the  river  ; 
figurative  for  the  Assyrian  power.  In  625  B.  C,  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Josiah,  and  the  fourth  of  Jeremiah's  office,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  fell 
before  Babylon,  therefore  Assyria  is  here  put  for  Babylon  its  successor ; 
so  in  2  Kings,  23,  29  ;  Lamentations,  5.  6.  There  was  doubtless  a  league 
between  Judea  and  Assyria  (i.e.,  Babylon),  which  caused  Josiah  to  march 
against  Pharaoh-necho  of  Egypt,  when  that  king  went  against  Babylon  ; 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  league  are  foretold  in  this  verse  and  v.  36. 
19  correct. . .  reprove — rather,  in  the  severer  sense,  chastise. .  .punish. 
[Maurer].  backslidings — "  apostasies  -"plural,  to  express  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  defections.  The  very  confederacies  they  entered  into 
were  the  occasion  of  their  overthrow  (Proverbs,  1.  31 ;  Isaiah,  3.  9 ; 
Hosea,  5.  5).  know..  .See — imperative  forfeitures:  Thou  s  halt  know 
mid  see  to  thy  cost,  my  fear — rather,  "  the  fear  of  me."  .  20.  I — the 
Hebretv  should  be  pointed  as  the  second  person  feminine,  a  form  com- 
mon in  Jeremiah :  "  Thou  hast  broken,"  etc.  So  LXX.,  and  the  sense 
requires  it.  thy  yoke . .  .  bands — the  yoke  and  bands  which  I  laid  on 
thee,  my  laws  (ch.  5.  5).  transgress — so  the  Keriand  many  MSS.  read. 
But  LXX.  and  most  authorities  read,  "  I  will  not  serve,"  i.e.,  obey.  The 
sense  of  English  Version  is,  "  I  broke  thy  yoke  (in  Egypt),  etc.,  and  (at 
that  time)  thou   saidst,  1  will  not  transgress ;  whereas  thou  hast  (since 
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then)  wandered"  (from  me)  (Exodus,  19.  8).  hill . . .  green  tree — the  scene 
of  idolatries  (Deuteronomy,  12.  2;  Isaiah,  57.  5,  7).  wantlerest — rather, 
"thou  hast  botved  down  thyself"  (for  the  act  of  adultery;  figurative  of 
shameless  idolatry;  Exodus,  34.  15,  16)  (cf.  Job,  31.  10).  21. — The 
same  image  as  Deuteronomy,  32.  32;  Psalm  80.  8,  9;  Isaiah,  5.  1,  etc. 
unto  me — with  respect  to  me.  22.  nitre — not  what  is  now  so  called, 
viz.,  saltpetre  ;  but  the  natron  of  Egypt,  a  mineral  alkali,  an  incrustation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  after  the  summer  heat  has  evaporated  the 
water  ;  used  for  washing  (cf.  Job,  9.  30 ;  Proverbs,  25.  20).  SOpe — pot- 
ash, the  carbonate  of  which  is  obtained  impure  from  burning  different 
plants,  especially  the  kali  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Mixed  with  oil  it  was 
used  for  washing,  marked — deeply  ingrained,  indelibly  marked  :  the 
Hebrew,  Catham,  being  equivalent  to  Cathab.  Others  translate,  "is 
treasured  up,"  from  the  Arabic.  Maurer,  from  a  Syriac  root,  is  pol- 
luted. 23.  (Proverbs,  30.  12).  Baalim — plural,  to  express  manifold 
excellency:  cf.  Elohim.  see — consider,  the  valley — viz.,  of  Hinnom, 
9r  Tophet ;  South  and  East  of  Jerusalem ;  rendered  infamous  by  the  hu- 
man sacrifices  to  Moloch  in  it  (cf.  ch.  7.  31,  32 ;  19.  2,  6,  13,  14  ;  32, 
35  ;  Isaiah,  30.  33,  Note),  thou  art — omit.  The  substantive  that  fol- 
lows in  this  verse  (and  also  that  in  v.  24)  is  in  apposition  with  the  pre- 
ceding "thou."  dromedary — rather,  a  young  she-camel.  Traversing — 
lit.,  infolding  :  making  its  ways  complicated,  by  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  lusting  after  the  male.  Cf.  as  to  the  Jews'  spiritual  lust,  Hosea, 
2.6,  7.  24.  (Ch.  14.  6;  Job,  39.  5).  "A  wild  ass,"  agreeing  with 
"thou"  (v.  23).  at  her  pleasure — rather,  "in  her  ardor,"  viz.,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  male,  snuffing  the  wind  to  ascertain  where  one  is  to  be  found, 
[Maurer].  occasion — either  from  a.  Hebrew  root,  "to  meet;  "her 
meeting  (with  the  male  for  sexual  intercourse),  who  can  avert  it  ?"  Or 
better  from  an  Arabic  root:  "  her  heat  (sexual  impulse),  who  can  allay?" 
[Maurer].  all  they — whichever  of  the  males  desire  her  company. 
[Horsley].  will  not  weary  themselves — have  no  need  to  weary  them- 
selves in  searching  for  her.  her  month —  in  the  season  of  the  year  zvhen 
her  sexual  impulse  is  strongest,  she  puts  herself  in  the  way  of  the  males, 
so  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  her.  25.  Withhold,  etc. — 
i.e.,  Abstain  from  incontinence  ;  fig.,  for  idolatry.  [HOUBIGANT.]  un- 
Shod,  etc., — do  not  run  so  violently  in  pursuing  lovers,  as  to  wear  out 
thy  shoes  ;  do  not  "  thirst"  so  incontinently  after  sexual  intercourse. 
Hitzig  thinks  the  reference  is  to  penances  performed  barefoot  to  idols, 
and  the  thirst  occasioned  by  loud  and  continued  invocations  to  them.  no 
hope — (ch.  18.  12;  Isaiah,  57.  10).  "It  is  hopeless,"  i.e.,  I  am  despe- 
rately resolved  to  go  on  in  my  own  course.  Strangers — i.e.,  laying 
aside  the  metaphor,  strange  gods  {ch.  3.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  16).  26. 
is  ashamed — is  put  to  shame.  "  Thief"  (John,  10. 1).  Israel — i.e.,  Judah 
(v.  28).  27.  Thou  art  my  father— (contrast  ch.  3.  4 ;  Isaiah,  64.  8.) 
In. .  .  trouble  they  will  Say — viz.,  toGod  (Psalm  78.  34;  Isaiah,  26.  16.) 
Trouble  often  brings  men  to  their  senses  (Luke,  15.  16-18).  28.  But 
God  sends  them  to  the  gods  for  whom  they  forsook  Him,  to  see  if  they 
can  help  them  (Deuteronomy,  32.  37,  38  ;  Judges,  IO.  14).  according 
to  the  number  Of  thy  Cities — besides  national  deities,  each  city  had  its 
tutelary  god  (ch.  11.  13).  29.  plead  with  me — i.e.,  contend  with  me 
for  afflicting  you  (v.  23,  35).     30.  (Ch.  5.  3  ;  6.  29;  Isaiah,  1.  5 ;  9.  13.) 

your  children—  i.e.,  your  people,  you.    your. .  .sword. .  .devoured. . . 
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prophets — (2  Chronicles,  36.  16;  Nehemiah,  9.  26;  Matthew,  23.29, 
31).  31.  The  Hebrezv  collocation  is,  0,  the  generation,  ye,  i.e.,  O  ye 
who  now  live."  The  generation  needed  only  to  be  named,  to  call  its  de- 
generacy to  view,  so  palpable  was  it.  wilderness — in  which  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  Jehovah  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  supply  for  all  Israel's  wants  in  the  wilderness,  and  af- 
terwards in  Canaan,  darkness — lit.,  darkness  of  Jehovah  the  strongest 
Hebrezv  term  for  darkness  ;  the  densest  darkness,  cf.  "  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death"  (v.  6).  We  are  lords — i.e.,  We  are  our  own  masters.  We 
will  worship  what  gods  we  like  (Psalm  12.  4  ;  82.  6).  But  it  is  better 
to  translate  from  a  different  Hebrezv  root ;  "  We  ramble  at  large,"  with- 
out restraint  pursuing  our  idolatrous  lusts.  32.  Oriental  females  greatly 
pride  themselves  on  their  ornaments  (cf.  Isaiah,  61.  10).  attire — girdles 
for  the  breasts,  forgotten  me — (ch.  13.  25  ;  Hosea,  8.  14).  33.  Why 
trimmest — Maurer  translates,  "How  skilfully  thou  dost  prepare  thy 
way,"  etc.  But  see  2  Kings,  9.  30.  "  Trimmest"  best  suits  the  image 
of  one  decking  herself  as  a  harlot,  way — course  of  life,  therefore — 
■accordingly.  Or  else,  "  nay,  thou  hast  even,"  etc.  also. .  .  wicked  ones 
— even  the  wicked  harlots,  i.e.,  (laying  aside  the  metaphor)  even  the 
Gentiles  who  are  wicked,  thou  teachest  to  be  still  more  so.  [Grotius]. 
34.  Also — Not  only  art  thou  polluted  with  idolatry,  but  also  with  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  [Maurer].  Rosenmuller  not  so  well 
translates,  u  even  in  thy  skirts,"  etc. ;  i.e.,  there  is  no  part  of  thee  (not 
even  thy  skirts)  that  is  not  stained  with  innocent  blood  (ch.  19.  4 ;  2 
Kings,  21.  16  ;  Psalm  106.  38).  See  as  to  innocent  blood  shed,  not  as 
here  in  honor  of  idols,  but  of  prophets  for  having  reproved  them,  v.  30  ; 
ch.  26.  20-23.  SOUlS — i.e.,  persons.  Search — I  did  not  need  to  "  search 
deep"  to  find  proofs  of  thy  guilt ;  for  it  was  "  upon  all  these"  thy  skirts. 
Not  in  deep  caverns  didst  thou  perpetrate  these  atrocities,  but  openly  in 
the  vale  of  Hinnom  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  35.  (Ver. 
23,  29).  36.  gaddest — runnest  to  and  fro,  now  seeking  help  from  As- 
syria (2  Chronicles,  28.  16-21),  now  from  Egypt  (ch.  37.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah,  30. 
3;.  37.  him — Egypt,  hands  upon.,  .head — expressive  of  mourning 
(2  Samuel,  13.  19).     in  them — in  those  stays  in  which  thou  trustest. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Ver.     1-25.    God's  Mercy  notwithstanding  Judah's  Vileness. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent  in  the  case  of  adultery,  Jehovah  offers  a  return, 

to  Judah,  the  spiritual   adulteress  (v.  1-5).     A  new  portion  of  the  book 

ending  with  ch.  6.     Judah  worse  than  Israel;  yet  both  shall  be  restored 

in  the  last  days  (v.  6-25).     I.     They  Say — rather,  as  Hebrew,  "  saying," 

in  agreement  with  "  the  Lord,"  v.  37  of  last    chapter.    [Maurer.]     Or, 

it  is  equivalent  to,  "Suppose  this  case."     Some  copyist  may  have  omitted 

41  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,"  saying.     Shall  he   return  to  her 

— will  he  take  her  back?     It  was  unlawful  to  do  so  (Deuteronomy,   24. 

1-4).     Shall  not — should  not  the  land  be  polluted  if  this  were  done  ?    yet 

return — {v.  22;  ch.  4.    1;  Zechanah,  1,  3;  cf.  Ezekiel,    16.  51,    58,  60). 

"Nevertheless,"  etc.  (Isaiah,  50.  I,  note).     2.     high  places — the  scene  of 

idolatries  which  were  spiritual    adulteries.     in...ways  Sat  for  them — 

watching  for  lovers  like  a  prostitute  (Genesis,  38.  14,  21  ;  Proverbs,  7. 
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12;  23,  28;  Ezekiel,  16.  24,  25),  and  like  an  Arab  who  lies  in  wait  for 
travellers.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  East  and  South  of  Palestine,  are  still 
notorious  as  robbers.  3.  no  latter  rain — essential  to  the  crops  in  Pal- 
estine ;    withheld   in   judgment   (Leviticus,    26.    19;    cf.   Joel,     2.   23). 

whore's  forehead— (ch.  8.  22 ;  Ezekiel,  3.  8).    4.    from  this  time — 

not  referring,  as  Michaelis  thinks,  to  the  reformation  begun  the  year 
before,  i.e.,  the  twelfth  of  Josiah ;  it  means — now  at  once,  notv  at  last. 
me — contrasted  with  the  "  stock"  whom  they  had  heretofore  called  on  as 
"father"  (ch.  2.  27  ;  Luke,  15.  18).  thOU  art — rather,  "  thou  wast,  guide 
Of.  ..youth — i.e.,  husband  (ch.  2.  2;  Proverbs,  2.  17  ;  Hosea,  2.  7,  15). 
Husband  and  father  are  the  two  most  endearing  of  ties.  5.  he. — 
"  thou,"  the  second  person,  had  preceded.  The  change  to  the  third  per- 
son implies  a  putting  away  away  of  God  to  a  greater  distance  from  them  ; 
instead  of  repenting  and  forsaking  their  idols,  they  merely  deprecate  the 
continuance  of  their  punishment.  Verse  12,  and  Psalm  103.  9,  answer 
their  question  in  the  event  of  their  penitence,  spoken  and — rather 
(God's  reply  to  them),  "  Thou  hast  spoken  (thus),  and  yet  (all  the  while) 
thou  hast  done  evil,"  etc.  as  thOU  COUldest — with  all  thy  might ;  with 
incorrigble  persistency.  [Calvin.]  6.  From  here  to  ch.  6.  30,  is  a  new 
discourse,  delivered  in  Josiah's  reign  ;  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former 
extending  to  ch.  4.  3,  in  which  he  warns  Judah  from  the  example  of  Is- 
rael's doom,  and  yet  promises  Israel  final  restoration  ;  the  latter  a  threat 
of  Babylonian  invasion  ;  as  Nabopolassar  founded  the  Babylonian  empire, 
625  b.  C,  the  seventeenth  of  Josiah,  this  prophecy  is  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  that  date  (ch.  4.  5,  etc. ;  5.  14,  etc.  ;  6.  1,  etc. ;  22)  ;  and  probably  not 
later  than  the  second  thorough  reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  backsliding — lit.,  apostasy  ;  not  merely  apostate,  but  apos- 
tasy itself,  the  essence  of  it  v.  14.  22).  7.  I  Said — (2  Kings,  17,  13). 
8ister — (Ezekiel,  16.46;  23.  2,4).  8,  I  saw  that,  though  (whereas) 
it  was  for  this  very  reason  (namely),  because  backsliding  (apostate)  Israel 
had  committed  adultery  I  had  put  her  away  (2  Kings,  17.  6,  18),  and 
given  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  yet  Judah,  etc.  (Ezekiel,  23.  11,  etc.)  bill 
Of  divorce — lit.,  a  "  writing  of  cuttings  off."  The  plural  implies  the 
completeness  of  the  severance.  The  use  of  this  metaphor  here,  as  in  the 
former  discourse  {v.  1),  implies  a  close  connection  between  the  dis- 
courses. The  epithets  are  characteristic  ;  Israel  "  apostate"  (as  the  He- 
brew for  "  backsliding"  is  better  rendered) ;  Judah,  not  as  yet  utterly 
apostate,  but  treacherous  or  faithless.  alSO — herself  also,  like  Israel. 
9.  it — some  take  this  verse  of  Judah,  to  whom  the  end  of  v.  8  refers. 
But  v.  10  puts  Judah  in  contrast  to  Israel  in  this  verse.  "  Yet  for  all 
this,"  referring  to  the  sad  example  of  Israel ;  if  v.  9  referred  to  Judah, 
"  she"  would  have  been  written  in  v.  10,  not  "Judah."  Translate,  "  It 
(the  putting  away  of  Israel)  had  come  to  pass  through ...  whoredom  ; 
and  (i.e.,  for)  she  (Israel)  had  defiled  the  land,"  etc.  [Maurer.]  Eng- 
lish Version,  however,  may  be  explained  to  refer  to  Israel,  lightness — 
"  infamy."  [Ewald.]  Maurer  not  so  well  takes  it  from  the  Hebretv 
root,  "  voice,"  "  fame."  10.  yet — notwithstanding  the  lesson  given  in 
Israel's  case  of  the  fatal  results  of  apostasy,  not. .  whole  heart — The 
reformation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  was  not  thorough  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  for  at  his  death  they  relapsed  into  idolatry  (2  Chron- 
icles, 34.  33 ;  Hosea,  7.  14).  II.  justified  herself — has  been  made  to 
appear  almost  just  (i.e.,  comparatively  innocent)  by  the  surpassing  guilt 
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of  Judah,  who  adds  hypocrisy  and  treachery  to  her  sin  ;  and  who  had 
the  example  of  Israel  to  warn  her,  but  in  vain  (cf,  Ezekiel,  16.  51 ;  23. 
11).  more  than — in  comparison  with.  12.  Co — not  actually ;  but  turn 
and  proclaim  towards  the  North  {Media  and  Assyria,  where  the  ten 
tribes  were  located  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Shalmaneser,  2  Kings,  15.  29; 
17.  6  ;  18.  9,  11).  Return . . .  backsliding — Hebrew,  Shubah,  Meshubah, 
a  play  on  sounds.  In  order  to  excite  Judah  to  godly  jealousy  (Romans, 
11.  14),  Jehovah  addresses  the  exiled  ten  tribes  of  Israel  with  a  loving 
invitation.  Cause . . .  anger  to  fall — lit.,  I  will  not  let  fall  my  coun- 
tenance (cf.  Genesis,  4.  5,  6  ;  Job,  29.  3),  i.e.  I  twill  not  continue  to 
frown  on  you.  keep — anger  is  to  be  supplied  (Arote  v.  5).  13.  Only 
acknowledge — (Deuteronomy,  30.1,  3;  Proverbs,  28.13).  Scattered 
thy  ways,  etc. — (ch.  2.  25).  Not  merely  the  calves  at  Bethel,  but  the 
idols  in  every  direction,  were  the  objects  of  their  worship  (Ezekiel,  16. 
15,  24,  25).  14.  I  am  married  lit.,  I  am  Lord,  i.e.,  husband  to  you  (so 
ch.  31.  32;  cf.  Hosea,  2.  19,  20;  Isaiah,  54.  5).  Gesenius,  following 
the  LXX.  version  of  ch.  31.  32,  and  Paul's  quotation  of  it,  Hebrews,  8. 
9,  translates,  "  I  have  rejected  you ;"  so  the  corresponding  Arabic,  and 
the  idea  of  lordship,  may  pass  into  that  of  looking  down  upon,  and  so  re- 
jecting. But  LXX.  in  this  passage  translate,  "  I  will  be  Lord  over  you." 
And  the  "  for"  has  much  more  force  in  English  Version  than  in  that  of 
Gesenius.  The  Hebrew  hardly  admits  the  rendering  though.  [HenG- 
STENBERG.]  take  yOU  One  Of  a  City — Though  but  one  or  two  Israelites 
were  in  a  (foreign)  city,  they  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  all  shall  be  restored 
(Amos,  9.  9).  So,  in  the  spiritual  Israel,  God  gathers  one  convert  here, 
another  there,  into  His  Church ;  not  the  least  one  is  lost  (Matthew,  18. 
14;  Romans,  11.  5;  cf.  ch.  24.  40,  41).  family — a  clan,  or  tribe. 
15.  pastors — not  religious,  but  civil  rulers,  as  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah 
(ch.  23.  4 ;  2.  8).  16.  they  Shall  no  more  Say — The  Jews  shall  no 
longer  glory  in  the  possession  of  the  ark ;  it  shall  not  be  missed,  so 
great  shall  be  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  Throne  of 
the  Lord,  present  Himself,  shall  eclipse  and  put  out  of  mind  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim,  God's  former 
throne.  The  ark,  containing  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  disappeared  at 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  was  not  restored  to  the  second  temple, 
implying  that  the  symbolical  "glory"  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  "greater 
glory"  (Haggai,  2.  9).  neither . . .  visit  it — rather,  "  neither  shall  it  be 
missed"  (so  in  ch.  23.4).  done — rather,  "neither  shall  it  (the  ark)  be 
made  (i.e.,  be  restored)  any  more."  [Maurer.]  17.  Jerusalem — the 
whole,  city,  not  merely  the  temple.  As  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  He- 
brexu  theocracy,  so  it  shall  be  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  whole  earth 
(Isaiah,  2.  2-4;  Zechariah,  2.  10,  11  ;  14.  16-21).  throne  of  . .  .Lord — 
The  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  God's  peculiar  nearness  to  Israel  (Deute- 
ronomy, 4.  7)  shall  be  surpassed  by  the  antitype,  God's  own  throne  in 
Jerusalem  (Psalm  2.  6,  8  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24;  Zechariah,  2.  5).  imagi- 
nation— rather,  as  Margin,  "the  obstinacy"  or  stubbornness.  18.  Judah 
. . .  Israel. .  .together — Two  distinct  apostasies,  that  of  Israel,  and  that 
of  yudah,  were  foretold  (v.  8,  10).  The  two  have  never  been  united 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  therefore  their  joint  restoration  must  be 
still   future   (Isaiah,    11.    12,    13;    Ezekiel,  37.  16-22;    Hosea,   1.  11). 

north— (v.  12).   land. .  .given. .  .inheritance — (Amos,  9. 15).    19.    The 

good  land  covenanted,  to  Abraham  is  to  be  restored  to  his  seed.     But 
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the  question  arises,  How  shall  this  be  done?  put. ..  among. .  .chil- 
dren— the  Greek  for  adoption  means,  lit.,  putting  among  the  sons,  the 
Children — i.e.,  my  children.  How  shall  I  receive  thee  back  into  my 
family,  after  thou  hast  so  long  forsaken  me  for  idols  ?"  The  answer  is, 
they  would  acknowledge  Him  as  "  Father,"  and  no  longer  turn  away 
from  Him.  God  assumes  the  language  of  one  wondering  how  so  des- 
perate apostates  could  be  restored  to  His  family  and  its  privileges  (cf. 
Ezekiel,  37.  3);  (Calvin  makes  it,  How  the  race  of  Abraham  can  be 
gropagated  again,  being  as  it  were  dead)  yet  as  his  purpose  has  decreed 
it  so,  He  shows  how  it  shall  be  effected,  viz.,  they  shall  receive  from 
Him  the  spirit  of  adoption  to  cry,  "  My  Father"  (John,  1.  12  ;  Galatians, 
4.  6).  The  elect  are  "  children"  already  in  God's  purpose  ;  this  is  the 
ground  of  the  subsequent  realisation  of  this  relationship  (Ephesians,  1. 
5;  Hebrews,  2.  13).  pleasant  land — (ch.  11.  5;  Ezekiel,  20.  5;  Dan- 
iel, 11,  16,  Margin),  heritage  Of. .  .hosts — a  heritage  the  most  goodly 
of  all  nations.  [Maurer]  ;  or,  a  "  heritage  possessed  by x  powerful 
hosts"  (Deuteronomy.  4.  38  ;  Amos,  2.  9).  The  rendering,  "  splen- 
dors," instead  of  "  hosts,"  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  fact  the  He- 
bretv  for  "  splendor"  is  not  found  in  the  plural.  20.  surely — rather, 
But.  husband — lit.,  friend.  21.  In  harmony  with  the  preceding 
promises  of  God,  the  penitential  confessions  of  Israel  are  heard,  high 
places — The  scene  of  their  idolatries  is  the  scene  of  their  confessions. 
Cf.  v.  23.  in  which  they  cast  aside  their  trust  in  these  idolatrous  high 
places.  The  publicity  of  their  penitence  is  also  implied  (cf.  ch.  7.  29; 
48,  38).  22.  Jehovah's  renewed  invitation  (v.  12,  14)  and  their  imme- 
diate response,  heal — forgive  (2  Chronicles,  30.  18,  20;  Hosea,  14.4). 
unto  thee — rather,  "  in  obedience  to  thee  ;"  lit.,  for  thee.  [Rosenmul- 
ler.]  23.  multitude  Of  mountains — i.e.,  the  multitude  of  gods  wor- 
shipped on  them  (cf.  Psalm  121.  1,  2,  Margin).  24.  shame — i.e.,  the 
idols,  whose  worship  only  covers  us  with  shame  (ch.  11.  13 ;  Hosea,  9, 
10).  So  far  from  bringing  us  "  salvation,"  they  have  cost  us  our  cattle, 
and  even  our  children,  whom  we  have  sacrificed  to  them.  25.  (Ezra, 
9-7-) 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-31.  Continuation  of  Address  to  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Is- 
rael (v.  1.  2).  The  Prophet  turns  again  to  Judah,  to  whom  he 
had  originally  been  sent  (v.  3-31).    I.    return . . .  return — play  on 

words.  "  If  thou  wouldest  return  to  thy  land,  (thou  must  first)  return 
(by  conversion  and  repentance)  to  me."  not  remove — no  longer  be  an 
unsettled  wanderer  in  a  strange  land.  So  Cain  (Genesis,  4.  12,  14.)  2. 
And  thOU — rather,  "And  if  (carried  on  from  v.  1)  thoushalt  swear,  'Je- 
hovah liveth,'  in  truth,"  etc.,  i.e.,  if  thou  shalt  worship  Him  (for  we  swear 
by  the  God  whom  we  worship,  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  6.  13;  10.20;  Isaiah, 
19.  18  ;  Amos,  8.  14)  in  sincerity,  etc.  and  the  nations — rather,  this  is 
apodosis  to  the  "if;"  "  then  shall  the  nations  bless  themselves  in  (by) 
Him"  (Isaiah,  65.  16).  The  conversion  of  the  nations  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  Israel's  conversion  (Psalm  102.  13,  15  ;  Romans,  II.  12,  15). 
3.  Transition  to  Judah.  Supply  mentally.  All  which  (the  foregoing 
declaration  as  to  Israel)  applies  to  Judah.  and  Jerusalem — i.e.,  and  es- 
pecially the  men  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  most  prominent  in  Judea. 
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Break. .  .fallow  ground — i.e..  Repent  of  your  idolatry,  and  so  be  pre- 
pared  to  serve  the  Lord  in  truth  (Hosea,  10.  12  ;  Matthew,  13.  7), 
The  unhumbled  heart  is  like  ground  which  may  be  improved,  being  let 
out  to  us  for  that  purpose,  but  which  is  as  yet  fallow,  overgrown  with 
weeds,  its  natural  product.  4.  Remove  your  natural  corruption  of 
heart  (Deuteronomy.  10.  16;  30,  6;  Romans,  2.  29;  Colossians,  2.  11). 
5.  Cry,  gather  together— rather,  "  cry  fully"  i.e.,  loudly.  The  Jews 
are  warned  to  take  measures  against  the  impending  Chaldean  invasion 
(cf.  ch.  8.  14).  6.  ZiOP. — the  standard  tozoard  Zion  intimated  that  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  were  to  fly  to  it,  as  being  the  strong- 
est of  their  fortresses.  7.  lion — Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  (ch. 
2.  15  ;  5.  6;  Daniel,  7.  14).  his  thicket — lair:  Babylon,  destroyer  of 
the  Gentiles — rather,  "  the  nations"  (ch.  25.  9).  8.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
Jews  but  to  bewail  their  desperate  condition,  anger. . . not  turned  back 
— (Isaiah,  9.  12;  17.  21).  9.  heart — the  wiyiom  of  the  most  leading 
men  willl  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  devise  means  of  relief.  10.  thou  hast 
. . .  deceived — God,  having  even  the  false  prophets  in  His  hands,  is  here 
said  to  do  that  which  for  inscrutable  purposes  He  permits  them  to  do 
(Exodus,  9.  12;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  11  ;  cf.  ch.  8.  15  ;  which  passage 
shows  that  the  dupes  of  error  were  .self-prepared  for  it,  and  that  God's 
predestination  did  not  destroy  their  moral  freedom,  as  voluntary  agents). 
The  false  prophets  foretold  "  peace,"  and  the  Jews  believed  them ;  God 
overruled  this  to  His  purpose  (ch.  5.  12;  14.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  14.  9).  SOU? 
— rather,  "  reacheth  to  the  life."  II.  dry  wind — the  simoon,  terrific 
and  destructive,  blowing  from  the  South  East  across  the  sandy  deserts 
East  of  Palestine.  Image  of  the  invading  Babylonian  army  (Hosea,  13. 
15).  Babylon  in  its  turn  shall  be  visited  by  a  similar  "destroying 
wind"  (ch.  51.  1).  of  high. .  .places — i.e.,  that  sweeps  over  the  high 
places,  daughter— i.e.,  the  children  of  my  people,  not  to  fan — a  very 
different  wind  from  those  ordinary  winds  employed  for  fanning  the  grain 
in  the  open  air.  12.  full. .  .from  those  places — rather,  "a  wind  fuller 
(i.e.,  more  impetuous)  than  those  zvinds  (which  fan  the  corn)"  (v.  11). 
[Rosenmuller)]  unto  me— for  me,  as  my  instrument  for  executing  my 
purpose.  Sentence — -judgments  against  them  (ch.  1.  16).  13.  Clouds — 
continuing  the  metaphor  in  v.  11,  12.  Clouds  of  sand  and  dust  accom- 
pany the  simoon,  and  after  rapid  gyrations  ascend  like  a  pillar,  eagles 
— (Deuteronomy,  28.  49;  Habakkuk.  1.  8).  Woe  unto  US — The  people 
are  graphically  presented  before  us,  without  it  being  formally  so  stated, 
bursting  out  in  these  exclamations.  14.  Only  one  means  of  deliverance 
is  left  to  the  Jews,  a  thorough  repentance.  Gesenius  translates,  "  How 
long  wilt  thou  harbor  vain  thoughts  ?"  etc.  vain  thoughts — ziz.,  pro- 
jects for  deliverance,  such  as  enlisting  the  Egyptians  on  their  side.  15. 
For...  from  Dan — The  connection  is:  There  is  danger  in  delay ;  for 
the  voice  of  a  messenger  announces  the  approach  of  the  Chaldean  enemy 
from  Dan,  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine  (ch.  8.  16;  cf.  v.  6;  ch.  1. 
14).  mount  Ephraim — which  borders  closely  on  Judah  ;  so  that  the 
foe  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Dan  and  Bethel  in  Ephraim  were  the 
two  places  where  Jeroboam  set  up  the  idolatrous  calves  (1  Kings,  12 
29);  just  retribution.  16.  The  neighboring  foreign  "nations"  are 
summoned  to  witness  Jehovah's  judgments  on  His  rebel  people  (ch.  6. 
18,  19).  watchers — i.e.,  besiegers  (cf.  2  Samuel,  11.  16);  "observed"  or 
watched,  i.e.,  besieged,    their  voice — their  war  shout.     17.     keeper8  0f 
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a  field — metaphor  from  those  who  watch  a  field,  to  frighten  away  the 

wild  beasts.  18.  (Ch.  2.  17,  19 ;  Psalm  107.  17.  this  is  thy  wicked- 
ness— i.e.,  the  fruit  of  thy  wickedness.  19.  The  prophet  suddenly  as- 
sumes the  language  of  the  Jewish  state  personified,  lamenting  its  afflic- 
tion (ch.  10.  19,  20;  9.  I,  10;  Isaiah,  15.  5;  cf.  Luke,  19.  41).  at  my 
Very  heart — Hebrew,  at  the  walls  of  my  heart ;  the  muscles  round  the 
heart.  There  is  a  climax,  the  "  bowels,"  the  pericardium,  the  "  heart" 
itself,  maketh. .  .noise — moaneth.  [Henderson.]  alarm — the  bat- 
tle-shout. 20.  Destruction. .  .Cried — Breach  upon  breach  is  an- 
nounced (Psalm  42.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  7.  26).  The  war  "  trumpet". .  .the  bat- 
tle-shout. . .  the  "  destructions". . .  the  havoc  throughout  the  whole  land" 
. . .  the  spoiling  of  the  shepherds'  "  tents"  (ch.  10.  20  ;  or,  "  tents"  mean 
cities,  which  should  be  overthrown  as  easily  as  tents  [Calvin],  form  a 
gradation.  21.  Judah,  in  perplexity,  asks,  How  long  is  this  state  .of 
things  to  continue  ?  22.  Jehovah's  reply :  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  miserable,  since  they  persevere  in  sin.  The  repetition  of  clauses 
gives  greater  force  to  the  sentiment,  wise. .  .evil. .  .to  do  QCOd  .  .  .  HO 
knowledge — reversing  the  rule  (Romans,  16.  19),  "wise  unto... good, 
simple  concerning  evil."  23.  Graphic  picture  of  the  utter  desolation 
about  to  visit  Palestine.  "T  beheld,  and  lo!"  four  times  solemnly  re- 
peated, heightens  the  awful  effect  of  the  scene  (cf.  Isaiah,  24.  19  ;  34. 11). 
without  form  and  VOid — reduced  to  the  primeval  chaos  (Genesis,    1.  2). 

24.  mountains — (Isaiah,   5.  25).     moved  lightly — shook  vehemently. 

25.  HO  man.,  .birds — no  vestige  of  the  human,  or  of  the  feathered 
creation  is  to  be  seen  (Ezekiel,  38.  20  ;  Zephaniah,  1.  3).  26.  fruitful 
place — Hebrew,  Carmel,  a  wilderness — Hebrew,  the  "  wilderness,"  in 
contrast  to  "  the  fruitful  place  ;"  the  great  desert,  where  Carmel  was, 
there  is  now  the  desert  of  Arabia.  [Maurer.]  cites — in  contrast  to  the 
fruitful  place  or  field.  27.  full  end — utter  destruction  :  I  will  leave 
some  hope  of  restoration  (ch.  5.   10,  18  ;  30.  11 ;  46.  28  ;  cf.  Leviticus, 

26.  44).  28.  For  this — On  account  of  the  desolations  just  described 
(Isaiah,  5.  30;  Hosea,  4.  3).  not  repent — (Numbers,  23.  19).  29. 
whole  City — Jerusalem :  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  fled  for 
refuge  ;  but  when  it,  too,  is  likely  to  fall,  they  flee  out  of  it  to  hide  in  the 
44  thickets."  Henderson  translates,  "every  city."  noise — the  mere 
noise  of  the  hostile  horsemen  shall  put  you  to  flight.  30.  When  thOU  art 
Spoiled — rather,  "  thou,  O  destroyed  one."  [Maurer.]  rentest. .  .face 
With  painting — Oriental  females  paint  their  eyes  with  stibium,  or  anti- 
mony, to  make  them  look  full  and  sparkling,  the  black  margin  causing 
the  white  of  the  eyes  to  appear  the  brighter  by  contrast  (2  Kings,  9.  30). 
He  uses  the  term  distendest  in  derision  of  their  effort  to  make  their  eyes 
look  large  [Maurer]  ;  or  else,  rentest,  i.e.,  dost  lacerate  by  puncturing 
the  eyelid  in  order  to  make  the  antimony  adhere.  [Rosenmuller.]  So 
the  Jews  use  every  artifice  to  secure  the  aid  of  Egypt  against  Babylon. 
face — rather,  thy  eyes  (Ezekiel,  23.  40).  31.  anguish — viz.,  occasioned 
by  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  daughter  of  Zion — There  is  peculiar 
beauty  in  suppressing  the  name  of  the  person  in  trouble,  until  that  trou- 
ble had  been  fully  described.  [Henderson.]  bewaileth  herself — 
rather,  "draweth  her  breath  short"  [Horsley];  panteth.  spreadeth. .  . 
hands — (Lamentations,  1.  17). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  Cause  of  the  Judgments  to  be  Inflicted  is 
the  Universal  Corruption  of  the  People.  I.  a  man — as  the 
pious  Josiah,  Baruch,  and  Zephaniah  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time, 
Jeremiah  must  here  mean  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  king,  his  counsel- 
lors, the  false  prophets,  and  the  priests,  as  distinguished  from  the  faith- 
ful few,  whom  God  had  openly  separated  from  the  reprobate  people  ; 
among  the  latter  not  even  one  just  person  was  to  be  found  (Isaiah,  9.  16). 
[Calvin]  ;  the  godly,  moreover,  were  forbidden  to  intercede  for  them 
(ch.  7.  16;  cf.  Genesis,  18.  23,  etc. ;  Psalm,  12.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  30).  see 
...know — look ...  ascertain,  judgment — justice,  righteousness,  par- 
don it — rather,  her.  2.  (Titus,  1.  16,)  swear  falsely — not  a  judicial 
oath  ;  but  their  profession  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  insincere  (v,  7  ; 
ch.  4.  2).  The  reformation  under  Josiah  was  merely  superficial  in  the 
case  of  the  majority.  3.  eyes  upon  the  truth — (Deuteronomy,  32.  4 ; 
2  Chronicles,  16.  9).  Truth  is  in  contrast  with  "  swear  falsely'  {v.  2). 
The  false-professing  Jews  could  expect  nothing  but  judgments  from  the 
God  of  truth,  stricken. .  .not  grieved — (ch.  2.  30;  Isaiah,  1.  5  ;  9.  13). 
refused. .  .Correction — (ch.  7.28  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  2).  4.  poor — rather, 
"  the  poor."  He  supposes  for  the  moment  that  this  utter  depravity  is 
confined  to  the  uninstructed  poor,  and  that  he  would  find  a  different  state 
of  things  in  the  higher  ranks  ;  but  there  he  finds  unbridled  profligacy.  5. 
they  have  known — rather,  "  they  must  know."  The  prophet  supposes 
it  as  probable,  considering  their  position,  but  these — I  found  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  burst.  .  .bonds — set  God's  law  at  defiance 
(Psalm,  2.  3).  6.  lion. .  .WOlf. . .  leopard — the  strongest,  the  most  rav- 
enous, and  the  swiftest,  respectively,  of  beasts  ;  illustrating  the  formidable 
character  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  evenings — others  not  so  well 
translate  of  the  deserts.  The  plural  means  that  it  goes  forth  every  even- 
ing to  seek  its  prey  (Psalm  104.  20;  Habakkuk,  1.  8  ;  Zephaniah,  3. 
3).  leopard.  .  .Watch. .  .Cities — (Hosea,  13.  7).  It  shall  lie  in  wait 
about  their  cities.  7.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  God's  holiness 
to  let  such  wickedness  pass  unpunished.  SWOrn  by — {v.  2  ;  ch.  4.  2 ;) 
i.e.,  worshipped,  no  gods — (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).  fed...to  the  ftllf 
— so  the  Keri  {Hebrew  Margin)  reads.  God's  bountifulness  is  con- 
trasted with  their  apostasy  (Deuteronomy,  32. 15.  Prosperity,  the  gift  of 
God,  designed  to  lead  men  to  Him,  often  produces  the  opposite  effect. 
The  Hebrew  Chetib  (text)  reads :  "  I  bound  them  (to  me)  by  oath,"  viz., 
in  the  marriage  covenant,  sealed  at  Sinai  between  God  and  Israel ;  in 
contrast  to  which  stands  their  "  adultery ;"  the  antithesis  favors  this. 
adultery.  .  .harlots'  houses — spiritually:  idolatry  in  temples  of  idols; 
but  literal  prostitution  is  also  included,  being  frequently  part  of  idol 
worship:  e.g.,  in  the  worship  of  Babylonian  Mylitta.  8.  in  the  morn- 
ing-— (Isaiah,  5.  11).  "Rising  early  in  the  morning"  is  a  phrase  for  un- 
ceasing eagerness  in  any  pursuit ;  such  was  the  Jews'  avidity  after  idol 
worship.  MAURER  tra?islates  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  continually 
wander  to  and  fro,"  inflamed  with  lust  (ch.  2.  23).  But  English  Ver- 
sion is  simpler  (cf.  ch.  13.  27  ;  Ezekiel,  22,  11).  9.  (Ver.  29;  ch.  9.9  ; 
44.  22).  10.  Abrupt  apostrophe  to  the  Babylonians,  to  take  Jerusalem, 
but  not  to  destroy  the  nation  utterly  {Note,  ch.  4.  27).  battlements — 
rather,  tendrils  [Maurer]  ;  the  state  being  compared  to  a  vine  (ch.  12. 
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to),  the  stem  of  which  was  to  be  spared,  whilst  the  tendrils  (the  chief 
men)  were  to  be  removed.  II.  (Ch.  3.  20).  12.  belied — denied.  It 
IS  not  he — rather,  "Jehovah  is  not  He,"  i.e.,  the  true  and  only  God  (ch. 
14.  22;  Deuteronomy,  32.  39;  Isaiah,  43.  10,  13).  By  their  idolatry 
they  virtually  denied  Him.  Or,  referring  to  what  follows,  and  to  v.  9, 
"Jehovah  is  not,"  viz.,  about  to  be  the  punisher  of  our  sins  (ch.  14.  13  ; 
Isaiah,  28.  15).  13.  Continuation  of  the  unbelieving  language  of  the 
Jews,  the  prophets — who  prophesy  punishment  coming  on  us.  the 
word — the  Holy  Spirit,  who  speaks  through  true  prophets,  is  not  in 
them.  [Maurer.]  Or  else,  "  There  is  no  word  (divine  communication) 
in  them"  (Hosea,  1.  2)  [Rosenmuller].  thus  etc. — their  ill-omened 
prophecies  shall  fall  on  themselves.  14.  ye...  .they.  .  .this  people — He 
turns  away  from  addressing  the  people  to  the  prophet ;  implying  that  He 
puts  them  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  only  communicates  with  them 
through  his  prophet  (v.  19).  fire.  .  .WOOd — Thy  denunciations  of  judg- 
ments shall  be  fulfilled,  and  shall  consume  them  as  fire  does  wood.  In 
ch.  23.  29,  it  is  the  penetrating  energy  of  fire  which  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison. 15.  (Ch.  1.  15;  6.  22).  Alluding  to  Deuteronomy,  28.  49, 
etc.  Israel — i.e.,  Judah.  mighty — from  an  Arabic  root,  enduring.  The 
fourfold  repetition  of  "  nation"  heightens  the  force,  ancient — The 
Chaldeans  came  originally  from  the  Carduchian  and  Armenian  moun- 
tains North  of  Mesopotamia,  whence  they  immigrated  into  Babylonia  ; 
like  all  mountaineers,  they  were  brave  and  hardy  {Note,  Isaiah,  23.  13). 
language.  .  .knowest  not — Isaiah,  36.  11  shows  that  Aramaic  was  not 
understood  by  the  multitude,  but  only  by  the  educated  classes.  [Maur- 
er.] Henderson  refers  it  to  the  original  language  of  the  Babylonians, 
which,  he  thinks,  they  brought  with  them  from  their  native  hills,  akin  to 
the  Persic,  not  to  the  Aramaic,  or  any  other  Semitic  tongue,  the  parent  of 
the  modern  Kurd.  16.  open  sepulchre — (cf.  Psalm  5.  9).  Their  quiver 
is  all-devouring,  as  the  grave  opened  to  receive  the  dead  ;  as  many  as  are 
the  arrows,  so  many  are  the  deaths.  17.  (Leviticus,  26.  16).  18.  Ver. 
10;  ch.  4.  27).  Nevertheless — Not  even  in  those  days  of  judgments, 
God  will  not  utterly  exterminate  His  people.  19.  Retribution  in  kind. 
As  ye  have  forsaken  me  (ch.  2.  13),  so  shall  ye  be  forsaken  by  me.  As 
ye  have  served  strange  (foreign)  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve 
strangers  (foreigners)  in  a  land  not  yours.  Cf.  the  similar  retribution 
in  Deuteronomy  28.  47,  48.  21.  eyes,  and.  .  .ears,  and — translate. 
"and  yet"  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  29.  4;  Isaiah,  6.9).  Having  powers 
of  perception,  they  did  not  use  them ;  still  they  were  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  them.  22.  Sand — though  made  up  of  particles 
easily  shifting  about,  I  render  it  sufficient  to  curb  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  Such  is  your  monstrous  perversity  that  the  raging  senseless  sea 
sooner  obeys  me  than  ye  do  who  profess  to  be  intelligent  [Calvin] 
(Job,  26.  10;  38.  10;  Proverbs,  8.  29;  Revelation,  15.  4).  23.  (Ch.  6. 
28).  24.  rain .  .  .former. .  .latter — the  "  former"  falls  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.  The  "  latter,"  or  spring 
rain  in  Palestine  falls  before  harvest  in  March  and  April  and  is  essential 
for  ripening  the  crops  (Deuteronomy,  11.  14;  Joel,  2.  23).  weeks  of 
. .  .harvest — the  seven  weeks  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  begin- 
ning on  the  16th  of  Nisan  (Deuteronomy,  16.  9).  By  God's  special 
providence  no  rain  fell  in  Palestine  during  the  harvest  weeks,  so  that 
harvest  work  went  on  without  interruption  (see   Genesis  8.  22).     25. 
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National  guilt  had  caused  the  suspension  of  these  national  mercies  men- 
tioned in  v.  24  (cf.  ch.  3.  3).  26.  (Proverbs,  1.  11,  17,  18  ;  Habakkuk,  :. 
15).  as  he  that  Setteth  Snares — rather,  as  "  fowlers  crouch."  [Maur- 
er,]  trap — lit.,  destruction ;  the  instrument  of  destruction,  catch 
men — not  as  Peter,  to  save  (Luke,  5.  10),  but  to  destroy  men.  27.  full 
Of  deceit — full  of  treasures  got  by  deceit,  rich — (Psalm,  73.  12,  18-20). 
28.  Shine — the  effect  of  fatness  on  the  skin  (Deuteronomy,  32.  15). 
They  live  a  live  a  life  of  self-indulgence,  overpass.  .  the  wicked — exceed 
even  the  Gentiles  in  wickedness  (ch.  2,  33  ;  Ezekiel,  5.  6-7).    judge  not 

. .  .fatherless — (Isaiah,  1.  23).    yet. .  .prosper — (ch.  12.  i).   29.   (Ver. 

9 ;  Malachi,  3.  5).  30.  (Ch.  23.  14  ;  Hosea,  6.  10).  31.  bear  rule 
by  their  means — lit.,  according  to  their  hands,  i.e.,  under  their  guidance 
(1  Chronicles.  25.  3).  As  a  sample  of  the  priest  lending  themselves  to 
the  deceits  of  the  false  prophets,  to  gain  influence  over  the  people,  see 

ch.  29.  24-32.    love  to  have  it  so — (Micah,  2.  n).   end  thereof— the 

fatal  issue  of  this  sinful  course,  when  divine  judgments  shall  come. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-30.  Zion's  Foes  Prepare  War  Against  Her  :  Her  Sins 
are  the  Cause.  I.  Benjamin — Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  was  here  separated  from  that  of  Judah  by  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  Though  it  was  inhabited  partly  by  Benjamites,  partly  by 
men  of  Judah,  he  addresses  the  former  as  being  his  own  countrymen. 
blow.  .  .trumpet.  .  .  Tekoa — Tikehu  Tekoa  form  a  play  on  sounds.  The 
birth-place  of  Amos.  Beth-haCCerem— rmeaning  in  Hebvew,  vineyard- 
house.  It  and  Tekoa  were  a  few  miles  South  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  en- 
emy came  from  the  North,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
would  naturally  flee  southwards.  The  fire-signal  on  the  hills  gave  warn- 
ing  of  danger  approaching.  2.  likened — rather,  "  I  lay  waste."  Lit., 
44  O  comely  and  delicate  one,  I  lay  waste  the  daughter  (of  Zion,"  i.e.,  thee. 
So  Zechariah,  3.  9,  "  before  Joshua,''1  i.e.,  before  thee.  [Maurer."|  3. 
Shepherds — hostile  leaders  with  their  armies  (ch.  1.  15  ;  4. 17  ;  19.20  ;  50. 
45).  feed — They  shall  consume  each  one  all  that  is  near  him  ;  lit.,  "his 
hand,  i.e.,  the  place  which  he  occupies  (Numbers,  2.  17  ;  Note,  Isaiah, 
56.  5).  4.  5.  The  invading  soldiers  encourage  one  another  to  the  at- 
tack on  Jerusalem.  Prepare — lit.,  Sanctify  war,  i.e.,  Proclaim  it  for- 
mally with  solem  rites ;  the  invasion  was  solemly  ordered  by  God  (cf. 
Isaiah,  13.  3).  at  noon — the  hottest  part  of  the  day  when  attacks  were 
rarely  made  (ch.  15.  8  ;  20.  r6).  Even  at  this  time  they  wished  to  attack, 
such  is  their  eagerness,  woe  Unto  US — The  words  of  the  invaders  mourn- 
ing the  approach  of  night  which  would  suspend  their  hostile  operations ; 
still  even  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  at  night  they  renew  the  attack  (v.  5). 
6.  Cast — Hebrew,  pour  out ;  referring  to  the  emptying  of  the  baskets 
of  earth  to  make  the  mound,  formed  of  "  trees"  and  earth-work  to  over- 
top the  city  walls.  The  "  trees"  were  also  used  to  make  war-like  en- 
gines with,  this — pointing  the  invaders  to  Jerusalem,  visited — i.e., 
punished,  wholly  Oppression — or  join  "  wholly"  with  "  visited,"  i.e.,  she 
is  altogether  (in  her  whole  extent)  to  be  punished.  [Maurer.]  7.  foun- 
tain— rather,  a  well  dug,  from  which  water  springs ;  distinct  from  a  nat- 
ural spring  or  fountain,     casteth  out — cause  th  to  flow  ;  lit.,  cause th  to 
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dig,  the  cause  being  put  for  the  effect  (2  Kings,  21. 16,  24  ;  Isaiah,  57.  20). 
me — Jehovah.  8.  Tender  appeal  in  the  midst  of  threats,  depart— 
Hebrew,  "  be  torn  away  j"  Jehovah's  affection  making  Him  unwilling  to 
depart;  His  attachment  to  Jerusalem  was  such,  that  an  effort  was  needed 
to  tear  Himself  from  it  (Ezekiel,  23. 18  ;  Hosea,  9.  12  ;  11.  8).  9.  The 
Jews  are  the  grapes,  their  enemies  the  unsparing  gleaners,  turn  back 
. .  .hand — again  and  again  bring  freshly-gathered  handfuls  to  the  bas- 
kets ;  referring  to  the  repeated  carrying  away  of  captives  to  Babylon  (ch. 

52.  28-30 ;  2  Kings,  24. 14 ;  25.  n).    10.   ear  is  uncircumcised — closed 

against  the  precepts  of  God  by  the  foreskin  of  carnality  (Leviticus,  26.  41 , 
Ezekiel,  44.  7  ;  Acts,  7.  51).  word. .  .reproach— (ch,  20.  8).  II.  fury 
of.  .  .Lord — His  denunciations  communicated  to  the  prophet  against  Ju- 
dah.  weary  with  holding  in — (ch.  20.  9).  I  will  pour — or  else  impera- 
tive :  the  command  of  God  (see  v.  12),  "  Pour  it  out."  [Maurer.]  aged 
.  .  .full  Of  days — The  former  means  one  becoming  old ;  the  latter  a  de- 
crepitold  man  [Maurer]  (Job,  5.  26;  Isaiah,  65.  20).  12.  The  very 
punishments  threatened  by  Moses  in  the  event  of  disobedience  to  God. 
(Deuteronomy,  28.  30).  turned — transferred.  13.  (Ch.  8.  10;  Isaiah, 
56.11;  Micah,  3.  11).  14.  hurt — the  spiritual  wound,  slightly — as  if 
it  were  but  a  slight  wound  ;  or,  in  a  slight  manner,  pronouncing  all  sound 
where  there  is  no  soundness.  Saying — viz.,  the  prophets  and  priests  {v. 
13).  Whereas  they  ought  to  warn  the  people  of  impending  judgments 
and  the  need  of  repentence,  they  say  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  peace — 
including  soundness.  All  is  sound  in  the  nation's  moral  state,  so  all  will 
be  peace  as  to  its  political  state  (ch.  4. 10;  8.  11 ;  14.  13;  2.  13.  17  ;  Ezekiel. 
13.5,10;  22.28).  15.  Rosenmuller  translates,  "  They  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  because,"  etc.,  "but,"  etc  ;  the  Hebrew  verb  often  expressing, 
not  the  action,  but  the  duty  to  perform  it  (Genesis,  20.  9  ;  Malachi,  2.  7). 
Maurer  translates,  "  They  shall  be  put  to  shame,  for  they  commit 
abomination  ;  nay  (the  prophet  correcting  himself),  there  is  no  shame  in 
them"(ch.  3.  3  ;  8. 12  ;  Ezekiel.  3.  7  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  5).  them  that  fali — 
they  shall  fall  with  the  rest  of  their  people  who  are  doomed  to  fall,  i.e.,  I 
will  now  cease  from  words  ;  I  will  execute  vengeance.  [Calvin.]  16. 
Image  from  travellers  who  have  lost  their  road,  stopping  and  inquiring 
which  is  the  right  way  on  which  they  once  had  been,  but  from  which  they 
have  wandered,  old  paths — Idolatry  and  apostasy  are  the  modern  way  ; 
the  worship  of  God  the  old  way.  Evil  is  not  coevil  with  good,  but  a  mod- 
ern degeneracy  from  good.  The  forsaking  of  God  is  not,  in  a  true  sense, 
a  "  way  cast  up"  at  all  (ch.  18.  15  ;  Psalm  139.  24  ;  Malachi,  4.  4).  rest 
—(Isaiah,  28. 12  ;  Matthew,  11.29).  '7.  watchmen — prophets,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  announce  impending  calamities,  so  as  to  lead  the  people  to 
repentance  (Isaiah,  21,  11 ;  58.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  3. 17  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  1.)  18. 
Congregation — parallel  to  "nations;"  it  therefore  means  the  gatJiered 
peoples  who  are  invited  to  be  witnesses  how  great  is  the  perversity  of 
the  Israelites  {v.  16,  17),  and  that  they  deserve  the  severe  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted  on  them  (v.  19).  what  IS  among  them — what  deeds 
are  committed  by  the  Israelites  (v.  16,  17).  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  what 
punishments  are  about  to  be  inflicted  on  them.    [Calvin.]     19.    (Isaiah, 

i.  2).  fruit  of. .  .thoughts— (Proverbs,  1.  31).  nor  to  my  law,  but  re- 
jected it — lit.,  "and  (as  to)  my  law  they  have  rejected  it.  The  same 
construction  occurs  Genesis,  22.  24.  20.  Lit.,  "  To  what  purpose  is 
this  tome,  that  incense  cometh  tome  ?"     incense.  .  .Cane — (Isaiah,  43. 
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24  ;  60.  6).  No  external  services  are  accepted  by  God  without  obedience 
of  the  heart  and  life  (ch.  7.  21  ;  Psalm  50.  7-9;  Isaiah,  1.  11  ;  Micah, 
6.  6,  etc).  Sweet.  .  .  .Sweet — antithesis.  Your  sweet  cane  is  not  sweet 
to  me.  The  calamus.  21.  Stumblingblocks — instruments  of  the  Jews' 
ruin  (cf.  Matthew,  21.  44;  Isaiah,  8.  14;  1  Peter,  2.  8).  God  Himself 
("I")  lays  them  before  the  reprobate  (Psalm  69.  22  ;  Romans,  1.  28  ;  11, 

9).    fathers . . . sons. . . neighbour . . . friend — indiscriminate  ruin.     22. 

north ...  sides  of  the  earth — The  ancients  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  north  ;  therefore  it  is  called  the  remotest  regions  (as  the  Hebrew  for 
"  sides"  ought  to  be  translated,  see  Note,  Isaiah,  04.  03)  'of  the  earth.  The 
Chaldeans  are  meant  (ch.  1.  15  ;  5. 15).  It  is  striking  that  the  very  same 
calamities  which  the  Chaldeans  had  inflicted  on  Zionare  threatened  as  the 
retribution  to  be  dealt  in  turn  to  themselves  by  Jehovah  (ch.  50.  40-43). 
23.  like  the  sea — (Isaiah,  5.  30).  as  men  for  war — not  that  they  were 
like  warriors,  for  they  were  warriors  ;  but  "  arrayed  most  perfectly  as  war- 
riors." [Maurer.]  24.  fame  thereof — the  report  of  them.  25.  He 
addresses  "  the  daughter  of  Zion"  {v.  23)  ;  caution  to  the  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enemy  by  going  outside  of  the  city 
walls.  SWOrd  Of  the  enemy —  lit.,  there  is  a  sword  to  the  enemy  ;  the 
enemy  hath  a  sword.  26.  wallow. . .  in  ashes — (ch.  25.  34  ;  Micah,  1. 
10).  As  they  usually  in  mourning  only  "  cast  ashes  on  the  head,'  wal- 
lozving  in  them  means  something  more,  viz.,  so  entirely  to  cover  one's 
self  with  ashes  as  to  be  like  one  who  had  rolled  in  them  (Ezekiel,  27. 

30).  as  for  an  only  son — (Amos,  8.  10 ;  Zechariah,  12. 10).  lamenta- 
tion— /zV.,lamentation  expressed  by  beating  the  breast.  27.  tower . .  .  for- 
tress— (ch.  1.  18),  rather,  "  an  assayer  (and)  explorer."  By  a  metaphor 
from  metallurgy  in  v.  27-30,  Jehovah,  in  conclusion,  confirms  the  prophet 
in  his  office,  and  the  latter  sums  up  the  description  of  the  reprobate  peo- 
ple on  whom  he  had  to  work.  The  Hebrew  for  "  assayer"  {English  Ver- 
sion, "  tower")  is  from  a  root  to  try  metals.  "  Explorer"  {English  Ver- 
sion, "  fortress")  is  from  an  Arabic  root,  keen-sighted ;  or  a  Hebrew  root, 
cutting,  i.e.,  separating  the  metal  from  the  dross.  [Ewald.]  Gesenius 
translats  as  English  Version,  "  fortress, '  which  does  not  accord  with 
the  previous  "  assayer."  28.  grievous  revolters — lit.,  contumacious  of 
the  contumacious,  i.e.,  most  contumacious,  the  Hebrew  mode  of  express- 
ing a  superlative.     So  "  the  strong  among  the  mighty,"  i.e.,  the  strongest 

(Ezekiel,  32.  21).    See  ch.  5.  23 ;  Hosea,  4. 16.    walking  with  slanders 

— (ch.  9.  4).  "  Going  about  for  t/ie  purpose  of  slandering.  [Maurer.] 
brass,  etc, — i.e.  copper.  It  and  "iron"  being  the  baser  and  harder 
metals,  express  the  debased  and  obdurate  character  of  the  Jews  (Isaiah, 
48.  4  ;  60.  17).  29.  bellows . . .  burned — so  intense  a  heat  is  made  that 
the  very  bellows  are  almost  set  011  fire.  Rosenmuller  translate'-,  not 
so  well  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  pant"  or  "  snort,"  referring  to  the  sound  of 
the  bellows  blown  hard,  lead — employed  to  separate  the  baser  metal 
from  the  silver,  as  quicksilver  is  now  used.  In  other  words,  the  utmost 
pains  have  been  used  to  purify  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  but  in 
vain  (ch.  5.  3  ;  1  Peter,  1.  7).  consumed  of  the  fire — In  the  Chetib  or 
Hebrew  text  the  "  consumed"  is  supplied  out  of  the  previous  "  burned." 
Translating  as  Rosenmuller,  "pant,"  this  will  be  inadmissible;  and 
the  Ken  {Hebrew  margin)  division  of  the  Hebrew  words  will  have  to  be 
read,  to  get  "  is  consumed  of  the  fire."     This  is   an  argument  for  the 

translation  "  are  burned."    founder — Hie  refiner,    wicked . .  .not  plucked 
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away — answering  to  the  dross  which  has  no  good  metal  to  be  separated, 
the  mass  being  all  dross.  30.  Reprobate — Silver  so  full  of  alloy  as  to 
be  utterly  worthless  (Isaiah,  j.  22).  The  Jews  were  fit  only  for  rejec- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  T-34.  Chaps,  vii.-ix.  Delivered  in  the  Beginning  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  Reign,  on  the  occasion  of  some  Public  Festival.  The 
prophet  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  order  that  the  multitudes  from 
the  country  might  hear  him.  His  life  was  threatened,  it  appears  from 
•ch.  26.  1-9,  for  this  prophecy,  denouncing  the  fate  of  Shiloh  as  about  to 
fcefall  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  given  in  detail  here  is 
summarily  referred  to  there.  After  Josiah's  death  the  nation  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  through  Jehoiakim's  bad  influence ;  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was,  however,  combined  with  it  (v.  4.  10).  2.  the  gate — i.e.,  the  gate 
of  the  court  of  Israel  within  that  of  the  women.  Those  whom  Jeremiah 
addresses  came  through  the  gate  leading  into  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  the  gate  leading  into  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles  ("these 
gates").  3.  Cause  yOU  to  dwell— permit  you  still  to  dwell  (ch.  18.  n  ; 
26.  13).  4.  The  Jews  falsely  thought  that  because  their  temple  had 
been  chosen  by  Jehovah  as  His  peculiar  dwelling,  it  could  never  be 
destroyed.  Men  think  that  ceremonial  observances  will  supersede  the 
need  of  holiness  (Isaiah,  48.  2;  Micah.  3.  n).  The  tripple  repetition  of 
""  the  temple  of  Jehovah"  expresses  the  intense  confidence  of  the  Jews 
{see  ch.  22.  29 ;  Isaiah,  6.  3).  these — the  temple  buildings  which  the 
prophet  points  to  with  his  finger  (v.  2.)  5.  For — But.  [Maurer.] 
judgment— justice  (ch.  22,  3).  this  place — this  city  and  land  {v.  7). 
to  your  hurt — so  v.  19 :  "to  the  confusion  of  their  own  faces"  (ch.  13.  10  : 
Proverbs,  8.  36).  7.  The  apodosis  to  the  "if. .  .if"  (v.  5,  6).  to  dwell 
— to  continue  to  dwell,  for  ever  and  ever — joined  with  "to  dwell,"  not 
with  the  words  "gave  to  your  fathers"  (cf.  ch.  3.  18;  Deuteronomy,  4. 
40).  8.  that  cannot  proffit — Maurer  translates,  "so  that  you  promt 
nothing  (see  v.  4;  ch.  5.  31).  9,  10.  "Will  ye  steal,  etc.,  and  then  come 
and  stand  before  me?"  whom  ye  know  not — Ye  have  no  grounds ^of 
41  knowing"  that  they  are  gods  ;  but  I  have  manifested  my  Godhead  by  my 
law,  by  benefits  conferred,  and  by  miracles.  This  aggravates  their  crime. 
[Calvin.]  (Judges,  5.  8.)  10.  And  come — And  yet  come  (Ezekiel,  23. 
39).  we  are  delivered — viz.,  from  all  impending  calamities.  In  spite 
•of  the  prophet's  threats  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  have  offered  our 
sacrifices,  and  therefore  Jehovah  will  "deliver"  us.  to  do  all  these 
abominations — viz.,  those  enumerated  (v.  9).  These  words  are  not  to 
be  connected  with  "  we  are  delivered,"  but  thus :  "  Is  it  with  this  design 
that  ye  come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house,"  in  order  that  having 
offered  your  worthless  sacrifices  ye  may  be  taken  into  my  favor  and  so 
<lo  all  these  abominations  {v.  9)  with  impunity  ?  [Maurer.]  II.  den 
of  robbers — Do  you  regard  my  temple  as  being  what  robbers  make  their 
den,  viz.,  an  asylum  wherein  ye  may  obtain  impunity  for  your  abomina- 
tions {v.  10)?  seen  it — viz.,  that  ye  treat  my  house  as  if  it  were  a  den 
of  thieves.  Jehovah  implies  more  than  is  expressed,  "  I  have  seen  and 
will  punish  it"  (Isaiah,  56.7;  Matthew,  21.  13).  12.  my  place... 
in  Shiloh — God  caused  His  tabernacle  to  be  set  up  in  Shiloh,  in  Joshua's 
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days  (Joshua,  18.  I ;  Judges,  iS.  31).  In  Eli's  time  God  gave  the  ark 
which  had  been  at  Shiloh  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  26.  6 ;  1 
Samuel,  4.  10,  11;  Psalm  78.  56-61).  Shiloh  was  situated  between 
Bethel  and  Shechem  in  Ephraim.  at  the  first — implying  that  Shiloh 
exceeded  the  Jewish  temple  in  antiquity.  But  God's  favor  is  not  tied 
down  to  localities  (Acts,  7.  44).  my  people  Israel — Israel  was  God's 
people,  yet  he  spared  it  not,  when  rebellious ;  neither  will  He  spare 
Judah,  now  that  it  rebells,  though  heretofore  it  has   been   His  people. 

13.  rising.,  .early — implying  unwearied  earnestness  in  soliciting  them 
(v.  25;  ch.  II.  7;  2  Chronicles,  36.  15).  14.  I  gave — and  I  therefore 
can  revoke  the  gift  (for  it  is  still  mine,  Leviticus,  25.  23),  now  that  ye 
fail  in  the  only  object  for  which  it  was  given,  the  promotion  of  my  glory. 
Shiloh — as  I  ceased  to  dwell  there,  transferring  my  temple  to  Jerusalem; 
so  I  will  cease  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem.  15.  your  brethren — children  of 
Abraham,  as  much  as  you.  whole  seed  of  Ephraim — They  were  supe- 
rior to  you  in  numbers  and  power :  they  were  ten  tribes :  ye  but  two. 
"Ephraim,"  as  the  leading  tribe,  stands  for  the  whole  ten  tribes  (2  Kings, 
17.  23;  Psalm  78.  67,  68).  16.  When  people  are  given  up  to  judicial 
hardness  of  heart,  intercessory  prayer  for  them  is  unavailing,  (ch.  II.  14; 

14.  11 ;  15.  1  ;  Exodus,  32.  10;  1  John,  5.  16.)  17.  Jehovah  leaves  it  to 
Jeremiah  himself  to  decide,  is  there  not  good  reason  that  prayers  should 
not  be  heard  in  behalf  of  such  rebels.  18.  children . .  .fathers. .  .women 
— not  merely  isolated  individuals  prastised  idolatry :  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  and  whole  families,  contributed  their  joint  efforts  to  promote 
it.     O  that  there  were  the  same  2-eal  for  the  worship  of  God  as  there  is 

for  error  (ch.  44.  17,  19;  19.  13)!    cakes.,  .queen  of  heaven — Cakes 

were  made  of  honey,  fine  flour,  etc.,  in  a  round  flat  shape  to  resemble  the 
disc  of  the  moon,  to  which  they  were  offered.  Others  read  as  Margin, 
'-  the  frame  of  heaven,"  i.e.,  the  planets  generally ;  so  LXX.  here ;  but 
elsewhere  LXX.  translate,  "  queen  of  heaven."  The  Phenicinns  called, 
the  moon  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte :  the  wife  of  Baal  or  Moloch,  the  king 
of  heaven.  The  male  and  female  pair  of  deities  symbolised  the  genera- 
tive power  of  nature:  hence  arose  the  introduction  of  prostitution  in  the 
worship.  The  Babylonians  worshipped  her  as  Mylitia,  i.e.,  generative. 
Our  Monday,  or  Moon-day,  indicates  the  former  prevalence  of  moon 
worship  {Note,  Isaiah,  65.  11).  that  they  may  provoke  me — implying 
design  :  in  worshipping  strange  gods  they  seemed  as  if  purposely  to  pro- 
voke Jehovah.  19.  Is  it  me  that  they  provoke  to  anger?  Is  it  not 
themselves  ?  etc.  (Deuteronomy,  32.  16,  21 ;  Job,  35.  6,  8  ;  Proverbs,  8. 
36).  29.  beast.  .  .trees. .  .ground — Why  doth  God  vent  His  fury  on 
these  ?  On  account  of  man,  for  whom  these  were  created,  that  the  sad 
spectacle  may  strike  terror  into  him  (Romans,   8.  20-22)     21.   Put..  . 

burnt  offerings  unto. .  .sacrifices. .  .eat  flesh— Add  the  former  (which 

the  law  required  to  be  wholly  burnt)  to  the  latter  (which  were  burnt 
only  in  part,)  and  "eat  flesh,"  even  off  the  holocosts  or  burnt  offerings. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  saith  Jehovah,  you  may  do  with  one  and  the 
other  alike.  I  will  have  neither  (Isaiah,  1.  11  ;  Hosea,  8.  13;  Amos,  5. 
21,  22).  22.  Not  contradicting  the  Divine  obligation  of  the  legal  sacri- 
fices. But,  "  I  did  not  require  sacrifices,  unless  combined  with  moral 
obedience"  (Psalm  50.  8  ;  51.  16,  17).  The  superior  claim  of  the  moral 
above  the  positive  precepts  of  the  law  was  marked  by  the  ten  command- 
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- -merits  having  been  delivered  first,  and  by  the  two  tables  of  stone  being 
deposited  alone  in  the  ark  (Deuteronomy,  5.  6).  The  negative  in  He- 
brew often  supplies  the  want  of  the  comparative  ;  not  excluding  the  thing 
denied,  but  only  implying  the  prior  claim  of  the  thing  set  in  opposition  to 
it  (Hosea.  6.  6).  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice"  (1  Samuel,  15. 
22).  Love  to  God  is  the  supreme  end,  external  observances  only  viean- 
towards  that  end.  "  The  mere  sacrifice  was  not  so  much  what  I  com; 
manded,  as  the  sincere  submission  to  my  will  which  gives  to  the  sacri- 
fice all  its  virtue."  [Magee,  Atonement,  note  57.]  23.  (Exodus,  15.  26; 
19.  5).  24.  hearkened  not — They  did  not  give  even  a  partial  hearing 
to  me  (Psalm  81.  11,  12).  imagination — rather,  as  Margin,  "the  stub- 
bornness." backward,  etc.,— (ch.  2.  27  ;  32.  33  ;  Hosea,  4.  16).  25. 
rising.. .early — {v.  13).  26.  hardened.,  .neck — (Deuteronomy,  31. 
27 ;  Isaiah,  48.  4 ;  Acts,  7.  51).    worse  than  their  fathers— (ch.  16. 12). 

"Inf.  22  He  had  said,  "your  fathers;"  here  He  says,  "their  fathers;" 
the  change  to  the  third  person  marks  growing  alienation  from  them.  He 
no  longer  addresses  themselves,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  in  the 
case  of  such  hardened  rebels.  27.  Therefore — rather,  "  Though  thou 
speak. .  .yet  they  will  not  hearken"  [Maurer]  (Ezekiel,  2.  7).  A  trial 
to  the  prophet's  faith ;  though  he  knew  his  warnings  would  be  unheeded, 
still  he  was  to  give  them  in  obedience  to  God.  28.  unto  them — i.e.,  in 
reference  to  them,  a  nation — the  word  usually  applied  to  the  Gentile 
nations  is  here  applied  to  the  Jews,  as  being  cast  off  and  classed  by  God 

among  the  Gentiles,    nor  receiveth  correction — (ch.  5.  3).    truth... 

perished — (ch.  9.  3).  29.  Jeremiah  addresses  Jerusalem  under  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  who,  in  grief  for  her  lost  children,  deprives  her  head 
of  its  chief  ornament,  and  goes  up  to  the  hills  to  weep  (Judges,  11.  37, 
38  ;  Isaiah,  15.  2).  hair — flowing  locks,  like  those  of  a  Nazarite.  high 
places — the  scene  of  her  idolatries  is  to  be  the  scene  of  her  mourning 
(ch.  3.  21.)  generation  Of  his  wrath — the  generation  with  which  He  is 
wroth.  So  Isaiah,  10.  6 :  "  the  people  of  my  wrath."  30.  set  their 
abominations  in  the  house — (ch.  32.  34;  2  Kings,  21.  4,  7  ;  23.  4  ;  Eze- 
kiel, 8.  5-14).  31.  high  places  of  Tophet — the  altars  [Horsley]  of 
Tophet,  erected   to  Moloch,  on  the  heights  of  the  valley  facing  Zion. 

burn . .  .sons — (Psalm  106.  38).    commanded . . .  not — put  for,  " I  forbad 

expressly"  (Deuteronomy,  17.  3.  12.  31).  See  ch.  2.  23;  Isaiah,  30.  33; 
Notes.  32.  valley  Of  Slaughter — so  named  because  of  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  about  to  take  place  at  Jerusalem :  a  just  retribution 
of  their  sin  in  slaying  their  children  to  Moloch  in  Tophet.  no  place — 
no  room,  viz.,  to  bury  in,  so  many  shall  be  those  slain  by  the  Chaldeans 
(ch.  19.  ii ;  Ezekiel,  6.  5).  33.  fray — scare  or  frighten  (Deuteronomy, 
28.  26).  Typical  of  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Lord's  host  and  the 
apostasy.  (Revelation,  19.  17,  18,  21).  34.  Referring  to  the  joyous 
songs  and  music  with  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  escorted  in 
the  procession  to  the  home  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former,  a  cus- 
tom still  prevalent  in  the  east  (ch,  16.  9;  Isaiah,  24.  7,  8 ;  Revelation, 
18.  26). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-22.  The  Jews' Coming  Punishment:  Their  Universal  and 
Incurable  Impenitence,  i.  The  victorious  Bab)donians  were 
about  to  violate  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  in  search  of  plunder; 
for  ornaments,  treasures  and  insignia  of  royalty  were  usually 
buried  with  kings.  Or,  rather,  their  purpose  was  to  do  l\\e  greatest 
dishonour  to  the  dead  (Isaiah,  14.  19).  2.  spread  .  .  .  before  the 
Slin,  &C.  —  retribution  in  kind.  The  very  objects  which  received 
their  idolatries  shall  unconcernedly  witness  their  dishonour. 
loved  .  .  .  served  .  .  .  after  . .  .  walked  .  .  .  sought . . .  worshipped 
—  words  are  accumulated,  as  if  enough  could  not  be  said  fully  to 
express  the  mad  fervour  of  their  idolatry  to  the  heavenly  host  (2 
Kings,  23.  5).  nor  .  .  .  buried  —  (ch.  22.  19).  dung  —  (ch.  9.  22  ; 
Psalm  83.  10).  3.  The  survivors  shall  be  still  worse  off  than  the 
dead  (Job,  3.  21,  22 ;  Revelation,  9.  6).    which  remain  in  all  the 

places  —  "  in  all  places  of  them  that  remain,  whither  I,"  &c,  i.  e.t 
in  all  places  whither  I  have  driven  them  that  remain.  [Maurer.] 
4,  "Is  it  not  a  natural  instinct  that  if  one  falls  he  rises  again ;  if 
one  turns  away  (i.  e.,  wander  from  the  way),  he  will  return  to  the 
point  from  which  he  wandered.  Why  then  does  not  Jerusalem  do 
so?"  He  plays  on  the  double  sense  of  return  ;  literal  and  meta- 
phorical (ch.  3.  12  ;  4.  1).  5.  slidden  .  .  .  backsliding  —  rather,  as 
the  Hebreiu  is  the  same  as  v.  4,  to  which  this  verse  refers,  "  turned 
away  with  a  perpetual  turning  away."  perpetual  —  in  contrast  to 
the  "arise"  (rise  again)  {v.  4).  refuse  to  return — in  contrast  to 
"shall  he  .  .  .  not  return"  (v.  4  ;  ch.  5.  3).  6.  spake  not  aright  — 
i.  <?.,  not  so  as  penitently  to  confess  that  they  acted  wrong.  Cf„ 
what  follows,  every  One  ...  his  course  —  The  Keri  reads  course, 
but  the  Chetib,  courses.  "  They  persevere  in  the  courses  whatever 
they  have  once  entered  on."  Their  wicked  ways  were  diversified. 
horse  rusheth  — lit.,  pours  himself  forth,  as  water  that  has  burst  its 
embankment.  The  mad  rapidity  of  the  war-horse  is  the  point  of 
comparison  (Job,  39.  19-25).  7.  The  instinct  of  the  migratory 
birds  leads  them  with  unfailing  regularity  to  return  every  spring 
from  their  winter  abodes  in  summer  climes  (Song  of  Solomon, 
2.  12);  but  God's  people  will  not  return  to  Him  even  when  the 
winter  of  His  wrath  is  past,  and  He  invites  them  back  to  the  spring 
of  His  favour,  in  the  heaven  —  emphatical.  The  birds,  whose 
very  element  is  the  air,  in  which  they  are  never  at  rest,  yet  show  a 
steady  sagacity  which  God's  people  do  not.  times  —  viz.,  ofj 
migrating  and  of  returning,  my  people  —  this  honourable  title 
aggravates  the  unnatural  perversity  of  the  Jews  toward  their  God. 
know  not,  &C.  —  (ch.  5.  4,  5  ;  Isaiah,  1.  3).  8.  law  .  .  .  With  US  — 
(Romans,  2.  17).  Possessing  the  law,  on  which  they  prided  them- 
selves, the  Jews  might  have  become  the  wisest  of  nations  ;  but,  by 
their  neglecting  its  precepts,  the  law  became  given  "  in  vain,"  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  scribes  —  copyists.  "In  vain" 
copies  were  multiplied.  Maurer  translates,  "The  false  pen  of 
the  scribes  hath  converted  it  (the  law)  into  a  lie."  See  Margin, 
which   agrees    with    Vulgate.     9.  dismayed — confounded,      what 
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wisdom  —  lit.,  the  wisdom  of  what?  i.  e.,  wisdom  in  zv hat  respect? 
The  Word  of  the  Lord  being  the  only  true  source  of  wisdom 
(Psalm  119.  98-100  ;  Proverbs,  1.  7  ;  9.  10).  10-12.  Repeated  from 
ch.  6.  12-15.  See  a  similar  repetition,  v.  15  ;  ch.  14.  19.  inherit  — 
succeed  to  the  possession  oi  them.  II.  (Ezekiel,  13.  10).  13.  surely 
Consume  —  lit.,  gathering,  I  will  gather  or  consuming,  I  zvill  consume. 

no  grapes  .  .  .  nor  figs  —  (Joel,  1.  7  ;  Matthew,  21.  19).  things  that 
I  have  given  ...  shall  pass  away  —  rather,  "I  will  appoint  to 
them  those  who  shall  overwhelm  (pass  over)  them,"  *'.  e.,  I  will 
send  the  enemy  upon  them.  [Maurer.]  English  Version  accords 
well  with  the  context :  Though  their  grapes  and  figs  ripen  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  14.  assemble  —  for  defense. 
Jet  US  be  silent — not  assault  the  enemy  but  merely  defend  our- 
selves in  quiet  until  the  storm  blow  over,  put  US  to  Silence  — 
brought  us  to  that  state  that  we  can  no  longer  resist  the  foe  ; 
implying  silent  despair,  water  Of  gall  —  lit.,  water  of  the  poisonous 
plant,  perhaps  the  poppy  (ch.  9.  15  ;  23.  15).  15.  Repeated  (ch.  14. 
19).  We  looked  for — owing  to  the  expectations  held  out  by  the 
false  prophets,  health  —  healing,  i.  e.,  restoration  from  adversity. 
16.  his  horses  —  the  Chaldean's,  was  heard  —  the  prohetical 
past  for  the  future,  from  Dan  —  bordering  on  Phenicia.  This 
was  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar's  route  in  invading  Israel  ;  the  cavalry 
in  advance  of  the  infantry  would  scour  the  country,  strong  Ones 
—  a  poetical  phrase  for  steeds,  peculiar  to  Jeremiah  (ch.  47.  3  ;  Cf. 
ch.  4.  13,  29;  6.  23).  17.  I  —  Jehovah,  cockatrices  —  basilisks 
(Isaiah,  11.  8),  i.e.,  enemies  whose  destructive  power  no  means,  by 
persuasion  or  otherwise,  can  counteract.  Serpent  charmers  in  the 
East  entice  serpents  by  music,  and,  by  a  particular  pressure  on  the 
neck,  render  them  incapable  of  darting  (Psalm  58.  4,  5).  18. 
(Isaiah,  22.  4).  The  lamentation  of  the  prophet  for  the  impending 
calamity  of  his  country,  against  sorrow  —  or  with  respect  to  sorrow. 
Maurer  translates,  "  O  my  exhilaration  as  to  sorrow,"  i.  e.,  "  O 
that  exhilaration  (comfort  from  an  Arabic  root  to  shine  as  the  rising 
sun)  would  shine  upon  me  as  to  my  sorrow  ! "  in  me  —  within  me. 
19.  The  prophet  in  vision  hears  the  cry  of  the  exiled  Jews,  wonder- 
ing that  God  should  have  delivered  them  up  to  the  enemy,  seeing 
that  He  is  Zion's  king  dwelling  in  her  (Micah,  3.  11).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  verse  God  replies  that  their  own  idolatry,  not 
want  of  faithfulness  on  His  part,  is  the  cause,  because  Of  them 
that  dwell  in  a  far  country — rather,  "  from  a  land  of  distances," 
i.  e.,  a  distant  land  (Isaiah,  39.  3).  English  Version,  understands 
the  cry  to  be  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  because  of  the  enemy 
coming  from  their  far  off  country.  strange  vanities  —  foreign 
gods.  20.  Proverbial.  Meaning,  one  season  of  hope  after  another 
has  passed  but  the  looked  for  deliverance  never  came  and  now  all 
hope  is  gone.  21.  black  —  sad  in  visage  with  grief  (Joel,  2.  6). 
22.  balm  —  balsam;  to  be  applied  to  the  wounds  of  my  people. 
Brought  into  Judea  first  from  Arabia  Felix,  by  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
in  Solomon's  time  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  8.  2).  The  apobalsamum 
of  Pliny  ;  or  else  [Bochart]  the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth. 
It  abounded  in  Gilead,  East  of  Jordan,  where,  in  consequence, 
many  "  physicians"    established    themselves   (ch     46.   11551.   8; 
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Genesis,  37.  25  ;  43.  11).     health  .  .  .  recovered  —  the  Hebrezv  is  lit. 
lengthening  out .  .  .  gone  up;  hence  the  long  bandage  applied  to  bind 
up  a  wound.     So  the  Arabic  also.     [Gesenius.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-26.  Jeremiah's  Lamentation  for  the  Jews'  Sins  and  Con- 
sequent Punishment,  i.  This  verse  is  more  fitly  joined  to  last 
chapter,  as  v.  23  in  the  Hebrew  (Cf.   Isaiah,  22.  4;  Lamentations,.. 

2.  11;  3.48).  2.  lodging  place  —  A  caravanserai  for  caravans,  or 
companies  traveling  in  the  desert,  remote  from  towns.  It  was  a 
square  building  inclosing  an  open  court.  Though  a  lonely  and 
often  filthy  dwelling,  Jeremiah  would  prefer  even  it  to  the  comforts 
of  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  removed  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
capital  (Psalm  55.  7,  8).  3.  bend  . .  .  tongues  ...  for  lies  —  i.  e.r 
with  lies  as  their  arrows  ;  they  direct  lies  on  their  tongue  as  their 
bow  (Psalm  64.  3,  4).    not  valiant  for  ...  truth  —  (ch.   7.  28). 

Maurer  translates,  "  They  do  not  prevail  by  truth  "  ox  faith  (Psalm 
12.  4).  Their  tongue  not  faith  is  their  weapon,  upon  .  .  .  earth  — 
rather,  "in  the  land."  know  not  me  —  (Hosea,  4.  1).  4.  supplant 
—  lit.,  Uip  up  by  the  heel  (Hosea,  12.  3).  walk  with  slanders  — (ch.. 
6.  28).  5.  weary  themselves  —  are  at  laborious  pains  to  act  per- 
versely. [Maurer.]  Sin  is  a  hard  bondage  (Habakkuk,  2.  13).. 
6.  Thine — God  addresses  Jeremiah  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of 
deceitful  men.  refuse  to  know  me  —  their  ignorance  of  God  is  will- 
ful {v.  3  ;  ch.  5.  4,  5).  7.  melt  .  .  .  try  them  —  by  sending  calamities 
on  them,  for  how  shall  I  do  —  "  what  else  can  I  do  for  the  sake  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people?"  [Maurer]  (Isaiah,  i.  25;    Malachiv„ 

3.  3.)     8.  tongue  .  .  .  arrows  Shot  Out  —  rather,  "  a  murdering  arrow  "" 

[Maurer]  [v.  3.)  speaketh  peaceably  ...  in  heart .  .  .  layeth  .  . , 
wait  —  layeth  his  ambush  [Henderson]  (Psalm  55.  21.  9.  (Ch.  5. 
9,  29.)  10.  Jeremiah  breaks  in  upon  Jehovah's  threats  of  wrath 
with  a  lamentation  for  his  desolated  country,  mountains  —  once 
cultivated  and  fruitful  ;  the  hill-sides  were  cultivated  in  terraces- 
between  the  rocks,  habitations  of .  .  .  wilderness  — rather,  "the 
pleasant  herbage  {lit.,  the  choice  parts  of  any  thing)  of  the  pasture 
plain.  The  Hebrew  for  wilderness  expresses  not  a  barren  desert, 
but  an  untilled  plain,  fit  for  pasture,  burned  up  —  because  no  one 
waters  them  ;  the  inhabitants  being  all  gone,  none  can  pass 
through  them  —  much  less  inhabit  them,  fowl  —  (ch.  4.  25.)  11.. 
And  —  omit  And.  Jehovah  here  resumes  His  speech  from  v.  9. 
heaps  —  (Arote,  Isaiah,  25.  2.)  dragons  —  jackals.  12.  Rather,, 
"  who  is  a  wise  man?  {i.e.,  whosoever  has  inspired  wisdom,  2  Peter, 
3.  15)  let  him  understand  this  (weigh  well  the  evils  impending,  and 
the  causes  of  their  being  sent) ;  and  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  has  spoken  (i.  c.,  whosoever  is  piophetically  inspired),  let  him 
declare  it  to  his  fellow-countrymen,"  if  haply  they  may  be  roused 
to  repentance,  the  only  hope  of  safety.  13.  Answer  to  the  "for 
what  the  land  perisheth"  {v.  12.)  14.  (Ch.  7.  24.)  Baalim — plural 
of  Baal,  to  express  his  supposed  manifold  powers,  fathers  taught, 
them  —  (Galatians,  1.  14  ;  1  Peter,  1.  18.)     We  are  not  to  follow  the 
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errors  of  the  fathers,  but  the  authority  of  scripture  and  of  God. 
[Jerome.]  15.  feed— (ch.  8.  14;  23.  15;  Psalm  80.  5.)  16.  Nor 
their  fathers  have  known  —  alluding  to  v.  14,  "  their  fathers  taught 
them  "  idolatry  ;  therefore,  the  children  shall  be  scattered  to  a  land 
which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they  have  known,  send  a  SWOrd 
after  them  —  not  even  in  flight  shall  they  be  safe.  17.  mourning 
women  —  hired  to  heighten  lamentation  by  plaintive  cries,  baring 
the  breast,  beating  the  arms  and  suffering  the  locks  to  flow  dishev- 
eled (2  Chronicles,  35.  25  ;  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  ;  Matthew,  9.  23). 
Cunning  —  skilled  in  wailing.  18.  (Ch.  14.  17.)  19.  The  cry  of  "  the 
mourning  women."  spoiled  —  laid  waste,  dwellings  .  .  .  cast  US 
out  —  fulfilling  Leviticus,  18.  28;  20.22.  Calvin  translates,"  the 
.enemy  have  cast  down  our  habitations."  20.  yet  —  rather,  "only." 
[Henderson.]  This  particle  calls  attention  to  what  follows. 
teach  .  .  .  daughters  wailing  —  The  deaths  will  be  so  many  that 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  mourning  women  to  bewail  them.  The 
mothers,  therefore,  must  teach  their  daughters  the  science,  to  sup- 
ply the  want.  21.  death  .  •  .  windows  —  The  death-inflicting  sol- 
diery, finding  the  doors  closed,  burst  in  by  the  windows,  to  cut 
off.  .  .  children  from  .  .  .  Street — Death  cannot  be  said  to  enter 
the  windows  to  cut  off  the  children  in  the  streets,  but  to  cut  them 
off,  so  as  no  more  to  play  in  the  streets  without  (Zechariah,  8.  5). 
22.  saith  the  Lord  —  containing  the  thread  of  discourse  from  v.  20. 
dung  —  (ch.  8.  2).  handful  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  gather  them  — implying 
that  the  handful  has  been  so  trodden  as  to  be  not  worth  even  the 
poor  gleaner  s  while  to  gather  it.  Or  the  Eastern  custom  may  be 
referred  to:  the  reaper  cuts  the  grain  and  is  followed  by  another 
who  gather  sit.  This  grain  shall  not  be  worth  while  gathering.  How 
galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  to  hear  that  so  shall  their  carcases 
*be  trodden  contemptuously  under  foot.  23.  wisdom  — political 
sagacity ;  as  if  it  could  rescue  from  the  impending  calamities. 
might —  military  prowess.  24.  Nothing  but  an  experimental 
-knowledge  of  God  will  save  the  nation,  understandeth  —  theoreti- 
calty;  in  the  intellect,  knoweth — practically;  so  as  to  walk  in  my 
ways  (ch.  22. 16  ;  Job,  22.  21  ;  1  Corinthians,  1.  31).  loving-kindness 
—  God's  mercy  is  put  in  the  first  and  highest  place,  because  without 
^t  we  should  flee  from  God  in  fear  and  despair,  judgment  . . .  right- 
eousness—  loving  kindness  toward  the  godly  ;  judgment  toward  the 
ungodly ;  righteousness  the  most  perfect  fairness  in  all  cases. 
[Grotius.]  Faithfulness  to  his  promises  to  preserve  the  godly  as 
well  as  stern  execution  of  judgment  on  the  ungodly,  is  included 
in  "righteousness."  in  the  earth  —  contrary  to  the  dogma  of 
some  philosophers  that  God  does  not  interfere  in  terrestrial  con- 
cerns (Psalm  58.  n).  in  these  ...  I  delight  —  as  well  in  doing 
them  as  in  seeing  them  done  by  others  (Micah,  6.  8  ;  7.  18).  25. 
With  the  uncircumcised  — rather,  "all  that  are  circumcised  in 
uncircumcision"  [Henderson.]  The  Hebrezv  is  an  abstract  term, 
not  a  concrete,  as  English  Version  translates,  and  as  the  pious  "  cir- 
cumcised "  is.  The  nations  specified,  Egypt,  Judah,  &c,  were 
outzuardly  "circumcised,"  but  in  heart  were  "uncircumcised." 
The  heathen  nations  were  defiled,  in  spite  of  their  literal  circum- 
cision, by  idolatry.     The  Jews,   with   all  their  glorying  in  their 
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spiritual  privileges,  were  no  better  (ch.  4.  4 ;  Deuteronomy,  10.  16; 
30.6;  Romans,  2.  2S.  29;  Colossians,  2.  n).  However,  EzekieL 
31.  18  ;  32.  19,  may  imply  that  the  Egyptians  were  uncircumcised; 
and  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  other  nations  specified,  whether  they 
were  at  that  early  time  circumcised.  Herodotus  says  the  Egypt- 
ians were  so  ;  but  others  think  this  applies  only  to  the  priests  and 
others  having  a  sacred  character,  not  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  ;  so 
English  Version  maybe  right  (Romans,  28.  29).  26.  Egypt — put 
first  to  degrade  Judah,  who,  though  in  privileges  above  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  unfaithfulness  sank  below  them.  Egypt,  too,  was  the 
power  in  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone  to  trust  and  by  whose 
instigation  they,  as  well  as  the  other  peoples  specified,  revolted 
from  Babylon,  in  the  utmost  corners  —  rather,  "having  the  hair 
shaven  (or  clipped 'in  angles,"  i.  e.,  having  the  beard  on  the  cheek 
narrowed  or  cut;  a  Canaanitish  custom  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
(Leviticus,  19.  27  ;  21.  5).  The  Arabs  are  hereby  referred  to  (CL 
ch.  25.  23  ;  49.  32),  as  the  words  in  apposition  show,  "  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness,  uncircumcised  .  . .  uncircumcised  in  heart —  The 
addition  of  "in  the  heart,"  in  Israel's  case,  marks  its  greater  guilt 
in  Dfoportion  to  its  greater  privileges  as  compared  with  the  rest 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-25.  Contrast  Between  the  Idols  and  Jehovah,  The 
Prophet's  Lamentation  and  Prayer,  i.  Israel — The  Jews,. 
the  surviving  representatives  of  the  nation.  2.  Eichorn  thinks 
the  reference  here  to  be  to  some  celestial  portent,  which  had 
appeared  at  that  time,  causing  the  Jews  dismay.  Probably,  the 
reference  is  general,  viz.,  to  the  Chaldees,  famed  as  astrologer^,, 
through  contact  with  whom  the  Jews  were  likely  to  fall  into  the 
same  superstition,  way  —  the  precepts  or  ordinances  (Leviticus, 
18.  3;  Acts,  9.  2).  signs  Of  heaven — The  Gentiles  did  not 
acknowledge  a  Great  First  Cause  ;  many  thought  events  depended 
on  the  power  of  the  stars,  which  some,  as  Plato,  thought  to  be 
endued  with  spirit  and  reason.  All  heavenly  phenomena  are 
included,  eclipses,  comets,  &c.  one  cutteth  a  tree,  &C. —  rather, 
"  It  (that  which  they  busy  themselves  about ;  a  sample  of  their 
"  customs  ")  is  a  tree  cut  out  of  the  forest."  [Maurer.]  4.  fasten 
.  .  .  move  not — i.  e.,  that  it  may  stand  upright  without  risk  of 
falling,  which  the  god  (!)  would  do,  if  left  to  itself  (Isaiah,  41.  7). 
5.  upright  —  or,  "They  are  of  turned  work,  resembling  a  palm 
tree."  [Maurer.]  The  point  of  comparison  between  the  idol 
and  the  palm  i,s  in  the  pillar-like  uprightness  of  the  latter,  it 
having  no  branches  except  at  the  top.  speak  not — (Psaim 
115.  5).  cannot  go  —  i.  e.,  walk  (Psalm  115.  7  ;  Isaiah,  46.  1,  7). 
neither...  do  good  —  (Isaiah,  41.  23).  6.  none  —  lit.,  no  paj- 
ticle  of  nothing;  nothing  -whatever ;  the  strongest  possible  denio.' 
(Exodus,  15.  11  ;  Psalm  86.  8,  10.)  7.  (Revelation,  15.  4).  to  thee 
doth  it  appertain  —  to  thee  it  properly  belongs,  viz.,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  "  feared"  (taken  out  of  the  previous  "fear  thee")  (Cf. 

Ezekiel,  21.  27).     He  alone  is  the  becoming  object  of  worship.     Ta 
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worship  any  other  is  unseemly,  and  an  infringement  of  His 
inalienable  prerogative.  none  —  nothing  whatever  {Note,  v.  6; 
Psalm  89.  6).  8.  altogether  —  rather,  all  alike,  [Maurer.]  Even 
the  so-called  "  wise'1  men  {v.  7)  of  the  Gentiles  are  on  a  level  with 
the  brutes  and  "foolish,"  viz.,  because  they  connive  at  the  popular 
idolatry.  (Cf.  Romans,  1.  21-28.)  Therefore,  in  Daniel  and 
Revelation,  the  world  power  is  represented  under  a  bestial 
form.  Man  divests  himself  of  his  true  humanity,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  when  he  severs  his  connection  with  God  (Psalm 
115.  8  ;  Jonah,  2.  8).    stock  is  a  doctrine  of  vanities  — The  stock 

(put  for  the  worship  of  all  idols  whatever,  made  out  of  a  stock) 
speaks  for  itself,  that  the  whole  tht-oiy  of  idolatry  is  vanity  (Isaiah, 
44.  9-1 1).'  Castalio  translates,  "  the  very  wood  itself  confuting  the 
vanity"  (of  the  idol).  9.  Every  thing  connected  with  idols  is  the 
result  of  'human  effort.  Silver  Spread — (Notes,  Isaiah,  30.  22  ;  40 
19.)  Tarshish  —  Tartessus,  in  Spain,  famed  for  precious  metals. 
Uphaz — (Daniel,  10.  5.)  As  the  Septuagintlw  the  Syiian  Hexapla 
in  the  Margin,  Theodotus,  the  Syiian  and  Chaldee  versions,  have 
Ophir,  Gesenilts  thinks  Uphaz  a  colloquial  corruption  (one  letter 
only  being  changed)  for  Ophir.  Ophir,  in  Genesis,  10.  29,  is  men- 
tioned among  Arabian  countries.  Perhaps  Malacca  is  the  country 
meant,  the  natives  of  which  still  call  their  gold  mines  Ophirs. 
Heeren  thinks  Ophir  the  general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of 
the  South,  on  the  Arabian,  African  and  Indian  coasts  ;  just  as  our 
term  East  Indies.  Cunning  —  skillful.  10.  true  God —  lit.,  Coa 
Jehovah  is  truth  ;  not  merely  true,  i.  e.,  veracious,  but  truth  in  the 
reality  of  His  essence,  as  opposed  to  the  "vanity"  or  emptiness 
which  all  idols  are  (v.  3,  8,  15  ;  2  Chronicles,  15.  3  ;  Psalm  31.  5  ; 
1  John.  5.  20).  living  God  —  (John,  5.  26  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  17.)  He 
hath  life  in  Himself  which  no  creature  has.  All  else  "live  in 
Him  "(Acts,  17.  28).  In  contrast  to  dead  idols,  everlasting  — 
(Psalm  10.  16).  In  contrast  to  the  temporary  existence  of  all  other 
objects  of  worship.  11.  This  verse  is  in  Chaldee,  Jeremiah  sup- 
plying his  countrymen  with  a  formula  of  reply  to  Chaldee  idola- 
ters, in  the  tongue  most  intelligible  to  the  latter.  There  may  be 
also  derision  intended  in  imitating  their  barbarous  dialect.  Ros~ 
enmuller  objects  to  this  view,  that  not  merely  the  words  put  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Israelites,  but  JeremiaKs  own  introductoi)- 
words,  "  thus  shall  ye  say  to  them,  are  in  Chaldee,  and  thinks  it 
to  be  a  marginal  gloss.  But  it  is  found  in  all  the  oldest  versions. 
It  was  an  old  Greek  saying,  "  whoever  thinks  himself  a  god  besides 
the  one  God,  let  him  make  another  world  "  (Psalm  96.  5).     shall 

perish  —  (Isaiah,  2.  18;  Zechariah,  13.  2).    these  heavens  — the 

speaker  pointing  to  them  with  his  finger.  12.  Continuation  of  v. 
10,  after  the  interruption  of  the  thread  of  the  discourse  in  v.  11 
(Psalm  136.  5,  6).  13.  Lit.,  "at  the  voice  of  His  giving  forth," 
i.  e.,  when  He  thundereth  (Job,  38.  34;  Psalm  29.  3-5).  waters  — 
(Genesis,    1.   7.)  above  the  firmament  ;    heavy  rains  accompanies 

thunder,    vapours  .  .  .  ascend  —  (Psalm  135.  7).    treasures  —  His 

stores.     14.  in  his  knowledge—  "is  rendered  brutish  by  his  skill," 

viz.,  in  idol-making  (v.  8,  9).     Thus  the  parallel,  "  confounded   by 

the  graven  image,"  corresponds  (  ch.  51.  17).     Others  not  so  well 
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translate,  "  without  knowledge,"  viz.,  of  God  (see  Isaiah,  42.  17  ;  45. 
16;  Hosea,  4.  6).  15.  errors  —  deceptions:  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to 
stutter  ;  then  meaning  to  mock,  their  visitation  they  —  when  God 
shall  punish  the  idol-worshippers  {viz.,  by  Cyrus)  the  idols  themselves 
shall  be  destroyed  [Rosenmuller]  (v.  ii).  16.  Portion — from  a 
Hebrew  root,  "  to  divide."  God  is  the  all-sufficient  Good  of  His  people 
(Numbers,  18.  20  ;  Psalm  16.  5  ;  73.  26  ;  Lamentations,  3.  24).  not 
like  them  —  not  like  the  idols,  a  vain  object  of  trust  (Deuteronomy, 
32.  31).  former  Of  all  things —  The  Fashioner  (as  a  potter,  Isaiah, 
64.  S)of  the  universe,  rod  Of*  his  inheritance —  The  portion  marked 
off  as  His  inheritance  by  the  measuring  m/ (Ezekiel,  48.  21).  As 
He  is  their  portion,  so  are  they  His  portion  (Deuteronomy,  32.  9). 
A  reciprocal  tie  (Cf.  ch.  51.  19;  Psalm,  74.  2,  Margin).  Others 
make  "rod"  refer  to  the  tribal  rod  ox  sceptre.  17.  wares  —  thine 
effects  or  moveable  goods  (Ezekiel,  12.  3).  Prepare  for  migrating 
as  captives  to  Babylon.  The  address  is  to  Jerusalem  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people,  inhabitant  of  the  fortress  —  rather, 
inhabitress  of  the  fortress.  Though  thou  now  seemest  to  inhabit 
an  impregnable  fortress,  thou  shalt  have  to  remove.  "The  land" 
is  the  campaign  region  opposed  to  the  "fortified"  cities.  The 
"fortress"  being  taken  the  whole  "land"  will  share  the  disaster. 
Henderson  translates,  "  Gather  up  thy  packages  from  the  ground." 
Rosenmuller,  for  "  fortress,"  translates,  "  siege,"  i.  e.,  the  besieged 
city.  The  various  articles,  in  this  view,  are  supposed  to  be  lying 
about  in  confusion  on  the  ground  during  the  siege.  18.  sling  out 
—  expressing  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  removal  to  Baby- 
lon. A  similar  image  occurs,  ch.  16.  13  ;  1  Samuel,  25.  29;  Isaiah, 
22.  17,  18.  at  this  once  —  at  this  time  now.  find  it  SO — find  it 
by  experience,  1.  e.,  feel  it  (Ezekiel,  6.  10).  Michaelis  translates, 
"  I  will  bind  them  together  (as  in  a  sling)  that  they  may  reach  the 
goal  "  (Babylon).  English  Version  is  best ;  that  they  may  find  it  so- 
as  I  have  said  (Numbers,  23.  19;  Ezekiel,  6  to).  19.  Judeabewails 
its  calamity,  wound  —  the  stroke  I  suffer  under.  I  must  bear  — 
not  humble  submission  to  God's  will  (Micah,  7.  9),  but  sullen 
impenitence.  Or,  rather,  it  is  prophetical  of  their  ultimate 
acknowledgment  of  their  guilt  as  the  cause  of  their  calamity 
(Lamentations,  3.  39).  20.  tabernacle  is  spoiled  —  metaphor  from 
the  tents  of  nomadic  life  ;  as  these  are  taken  down  in  a  few 
moments,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  them,  so  Judea  (ch.  4.  20). 
Cords  —  with  which  the  coverings  of  the  tent  are  extended,  cur- 
tains—tent-curtains.  21.  pastors  —  the  rulers,  civil  and  religious. 
This  verse  gives  the  cause  of  the  impending  calamity.  22.  bruit 
— rumour  of  invasion.  The  antithesis  is  between  the  voice  of  God 
in  His  prophets  which  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  and  the  cry  of  the 
enemy,  a  new  teacher,  whom  they  must  hear.  [Calvin.]  north 
country — Babylon  (ch.  1.  15).  23.  Despairing  of  influencing  the 
people  he  turns  to  God.  way  Of  man  not  in  himself — (Proverbs, 
16.  1  ;  20.  24 ;  James,  4.  13,  14).  I  know,  O  Jehovah,  that  the 
march  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  against  me  (Jeremiah  identify- 
ing himself  with  his  people)  is  not  at  his  own  discretion  but  is 
overruled  by  thee  (Isaiahr  in.  5-7  ;  Cf.  v.  19).  that  walketh  — 
ivhen  he  walketh,  i.  e.,  sets  out  in  any  undertaking,     direct  .  .  . 
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steps  —  to  give  a  prosperous  issue  to  (Psalm  73.  23).  24,  25. 
Since  I  (my  nation)  must  be  corrected  (justice  requiring  it  because 
of  the  deep  guilt  of  the  nation),  I  do  not  deprecate  all  chastise- 
ment but  pray  only  for  moderation  in  it  (ch.  30.  11  ;  Psalm  6.  1  ; 
38.  1) ;  and  that  the  full  tide  of  thy  fury  may  be  poured  out  on  the 
heathen  invaders  for  their  cruelty  toward  thy  people.  Psalm  79. 
6,  7,  a  psalm  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  its  com- 
poser probably  repeated  this  from  Jeremiah.  The  imperative, 
"  Pour  out,"  is  used  instead  of  the  future,  expressing  vividly  the 
certainty  of  the  prediction,  and  that  the  word  of  God  itself  effects 
its  own  declarations.  Accordingly,  the  Jews  were  restored  after 
correction;  the  Babylonians  were  utterly  extinguished,  know 
thee  .  .  .  call ...  On  thy  nam3 —  knoivledge  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  piety  ;  calling  on  llim  the  fruit,  heathen  .  .  .  Jacob  —  he  re- 
minds God  of  the  distinction  He  has  made  between  His  people 
whom  Jacob  represents  and  the  heathen  aliens.  Correct  us  as  thy 
adopted  sons,  the  seed  of  Jacob  ;  destroy  them  as  outcasts  (Zech- 
ariah,  1.  14,  15,  21). 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-23.  Epitome  of  the  Covenant  found  in  the  Temple  in 
Josiah's  Reign.  Judah's  Revolt  from  it  and  God's  Consequent 
Wrath.  2.  this  covenant  —  alluding  to  the  book  of  the  law 
(Deuteronomy,  27.  28),  found  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest,  five  years  after  Jeremiah's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (2 
Kings,  22.  8  to  23.  25).  Hear  ye  —  Others  besides  Jeremiah  were 
to  promulge  God's  will  to  the  people  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  to  read  the  law  to  them  (Malachi,  2.  7).  3.  (Deuteronomy, 
27.  26;  Galatians,  3.  10).  4.  in  the  day  —  i.  e.t  when.  The  Sinaic 
covenant  was  some  time  after  the  exodus,  but  the  two  events  are 
so  connected  as  to  be  viewed  as  one.  iron  furnace — (Deuter- 
onomy, 4.  20;  1  Kings,  8.  51).  "  Furnace"  expresses  the  search- 
ing ordeal,  "  iron,"  the  long  duration  of  it.  The  furnace  was  of 
earth,  not  of  iron  (Psalm,  12.  6)  ;  a  furnace,  in  heat  and  duration, 
enough  to  melt  even  iron.  God's  deliverance  of  them  from  such 
an  ordeal  aggravates  their  present  guilt,  do  them — viz.,  the 
words  of  the  covenant  {v.  3).  SO,  &C. — (Leviticus,  26.  3,  12).  5. 
oath  —  (Psalm  105.  9,  10).  as  it  is  this  day — These  are  the  con- 
cluding words  of  God  to  the  Israelites  when  formerly  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  "  Obey,"  &c,  that  I  may  at  this  time  make  good  the 
promise  I  made  to  your  fathers,  &c,  to  give,"  &c.  [Maurer.] 
English  Version  makes  the  words  apply  to  Jeremiah's  time,  "  As 
ye  know  at  this  time  that  God's  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  viz.,  in 
Israel's  acquisition  of  Canaan.  So  be  it — Hebrew,  Amen.  Taken 
from  Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26.  Jeremiah  hereby  solemnly  concurs 
in  the  justice  of  the  curses  pronounced  there  (see  v.  3).  6.  Jere- 
miah was  to  take  a  prophetic  tour  throughout  Judah,  to  proclaim 
everywhere  the  denunciations  in  the  book  of  the  law  found  in  the 
temple.  Hear  .  .  .  do  —  (Romans,  2.  13  ;  James,  1.  22).  7.  rising 
early  —  (ch.  7.  13).  8.  imagination  —  rather,  stubbornness,  will 
bring  —  the  words  "even  unto  this  day"(?\  7),  confirm  English 
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Version  rather  than  the  rendering  cf  Rosenmuller  :  "  I  brought 
upon  therm"  words  —  threats  {v.  3;  Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26). 
9.  conspiracy  —  a  deliberate  combination  against  God  and  against 
Josiah's  reformation.  Their  idolatry  is  not  the  result  of  a  hasty 
impulse  (Psalm  83.  5;  Ezekiel,  22.25).  11-  Cry  unto  me  —  con- 
trasted with  "cry  unto  the  gods,"  &c.  (v.  12).  not  hearken  — 
(Psalm  18.  41  ;  Proverbs,  1.  28  ;  Isaiah,  1.  15  ;  Micah,  3.  4).  12. 
Cry  unto  the  gods  ...  not  save  —(Deuteronomy,  32.  37,  38).  Cf. 
with  this  verse  and  beginning  of  v.  13,  ch.  2.  28.     in  the  time  of 

their  trouble  —  i.  e.,  calamity  (ch.  2.  27).     13.  shameful  thing  — 

Hebrew,  shame,  viz.,  the  idol,  not  merely  shameful  but  the  essence 
of  all  that  is  shameful  (ch.  3.  24  ;  Hosea,  9.  10),  which  will  bring 
shame  and  confusion  on  yourselves.  [Calvin.]  14.  There  is  & 
climax  of  guilt  which  admits  of  no  further  intercessory  prayer 
(Exodus,  32.  10,  in  the  Chaldee  version,  "  leave  off  praying,"  ch. 
7.  16  ;  1  Samuel,  16.  1  ;  15.  35  ;  1  John,  5.  iC).  Our  mind  should 
be  at  one  with  God  in  all  that  He  is  doing,  even  in  the  rejection 
of  the  reprobate,  for  their  trouble  —  on  account  of  their  trouble. 
Other  MSS.  read,  "in  the  time  of  their  trouble  ;"  a  gloss  from  v. 
12.  15.  my  beloved  —  my  elect  people,  Judea ;  this  aggravates 
their  ingratitude   (ch.   12.    7).      lewdness   with    many  —  (Ezekiel, 

16.  25).  Rather,  "that  great  (or  manifold}  enormity;"  lit.,  the 
enormity,  the  manifold,  viz.,  their  idolatry,  which  made  their  worship 
of  God  in  the  temple  a  mockery  (Cf.  ch.  7.  10;  Ezekiel,  23.  39). 
[Henderson.]  holy  flesh  —  (Haggai,  2.  12-14  ;  Titus,  1.  15),  me.f 
the  sacrifices  which,  through  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  were  no  longer 
holv,  i.  e.,  acceptable  to  God.  The  sacrifices  on  which  they  relied 
will,  therefore,  no  longer  protect  them.  Judah  is  represented  as  a 
priest's  wife  who,  by  adultery,  has  forfeited  her  share  in  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  yet  boasts  of  her  prerogative  at  the  very  same 
time.  [Horsley.]  when  thou  tloest  evil  —  lit.,  "when  thy  evil  "(is  at 
hand.)  Piscator  translates,  "  when  thy  calamity  is  at  hand  (according 
to  God's  threats),  thou  gloriest  "  (against  God,  instead  of  humbling 
thyself).  English  version  is  best  (Cf.  Proverbs,  2.  14).  16.  called 
thy  name  —  made  thee,  olive — (Psalm  52.  8;  Romans,  11.  17). 
The  "  olive  "  is  chosen  to  represent  the  adoption  of  Judah  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  as  its  oil  is  the  image  of  richness  (Cf.  Psalm  23. 
5;  104.15).  with  ...  noise  Of ...  tumult— or,  "a/ the  noise,"  &c, 
viz.,  the  tumult  of  the  invading  army  (Isaiah,  13.  4),  [Maurer.] 
Or  rather,  "with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  voice,"  viz.,  that  of  God, 
i.  e.,  ike  thunder,  thus  there  is  no  confusion  of  metaphors.  The 
tree  stricken  with  lightning  has  "fire  kindled  upon  it,  and  the 
branches  are  broken"  at  one  and  the  same  time.     [Houbigant.] 

17.  that  planted  thee  —  (ch.  2.  21  ;  Isaiah,  5.  2)  against  themselves 
—  the  sinner's  sin  is  to  his  own  hurt  {Note,  ch.  7.  19).  18, 19.  Jere- 
miah here  digresses  to  notice  the  attempt  on  his  life,  plotted  by 
his  townsmen  of  Anathoth.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  it,  until  Jeho- 
vah revealed  it  to  him  (ch.  12.6).  The  Lord  ..  .thou — The  change 
of  person  from  the  third  to  the  second  accords  with  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  prophet,  then  —  when  I  was  in  peril  of  my  life. 
their  doings  —  those  of  the  men  of  Anathoth.  His  thus  alluding 
to  them,  before  he  had  mentioned  their  name,  is  due  to  his  excite- 
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ment.  19.  lamb  —  ///.,  a  pet  lamb,  such  as  the  Jews  often  had  in 
their  houses,  for  their  children  to  play  with  ;  and  the  Arabs  still 
have  (a  Samuel,  12.  3).  His  own  familiar  friends  had  plotted 
against  the  prophet.  The  language  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  Messiah  (Isaiah,  53.  7).  Each  prophet  and  patriarch 
exemplified  in  his  own  person  some  one  feature  or  more  in  the 
manifold  attributes  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  just  as 
the  saints  have  done  since  His  coming  (Galatians,  2.  20;  Philip- 
pians,  3.  10 ;  Colossians,  1.  24).  This  adapted  both  the  more  exper- 
imentally to  testify  of  Christ,     devices  —  (ch.  18.  18).    tree  with 

.  .  .  fruit  —  lit.,  in  its  fruit  ox  food,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  in  fruit.  Pro- 
verbial to  express  the  destruction  of  cause  and  effect  together.  The 
man  is  the  tree  ;  his  teaching,  the  fruit.  Let  us  destroy  the  prophet 
and  his  prophecies,  viz.,  those  threatening  destruction  to  the  nation, 
which  offended  them.  Cf.  Matthew,  7.  17,  which  also  refers  to 
prophets  and  their  doctrines.  29.  triest .  .  .  heart — (Revelation,  2. 
23).  revealed  —  committed  my  cause.  Jeremiah's  wish  for  ven- 
geance was  not  personal  but  ministerial,  and  accorded  with  God's 
purpose  revealed  to  him  against  the  enemies  alike  of  God  and  of 
His  servant  (Psalm  37.  34;  54.  7;  112.  8;  118.  7).  21.  Prophesy 
not  —  (Isaiah,  30.  10  ;  Amos,  2.  12  ;  Micah,  2.  6).  If  Jeremiah  had 
not  uttered  his  denunciatory  predictions,  they  would  not  have 
plotted  against  him.  None  were  more  bitter  than  his  own  fellow- 
townsmen.  Cf.  The  conduct  of  the  Nazarites  toward  Jesus  of 
Nazaretrf'(Luke)  4.  24-29).  22.  The  retribution  of  their  intended 
murder  shall  be  in  kind.  Just  as  in  Messiah's  case  (Psalm  60.  8-28). 
23.  (Ch.  23.  12).  the  year  of .  .  .  visitation— LXX.  translate,  "  in 
the  year  of  their,"  &c,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  when  I  shall  visit  them  in 
wrath.  Jerome  supports  English  version.  "  Year"  often  means  a 
dete>  mined  time. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

1-17.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  at  the  close  of  Chap- 
ter xr.  He  ventures  to  expostulate  with  Jehovah  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  who  had  plotted  against  his  life  {v.  1-4);  in 
reply  he  is  told  that  he  will  have  worse  to  endure,  and  that  from 
his  own  relatives  {v.  5,  6).  The  heaviest  judgments,  however, 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  faithless  people  (v.  7-13),  and  then  on 
the  nations  co-operating  with  the  Chaldeans  against  Judah,  with, 
however,  a  promise  of  mercy  on  repentance  {v.  14-17.  1.  (Psalm 
51.  4.)  let  me  talk,  &C. —  only  let  me  reason  the  case  with  thee  • 
inquire  of  thee  the  causes  why  such  wicked  men  as  these  plot- 
ters against  my  life  prosper  (Cf.  Job,  12.  6  ;  21.  7 ;  Psalm  37. 
*»  35  ;  73-  3  ;  Malachi,  3.  15).  It  is  right,  like  Jeremiah,  when 
hard  thoughts  of  God's  providence  suggest  themselves,  to  for. 
tify  our  minds  by  justifying  God  beforehand,  even  before  we 
hear  the  reasons  of  His  dealings.  2.  grow  —  lit.,  go  on,  progress. 
Thou  gavest  them  sure  dwellings  and  increasing  prosperity,  near 
in  .  .  .  mouth  ...  far  from  .  .  .  reins  —  (Isaiah,  29.  13 ;  Matthew, 
15-8).    Hypocrites.     3.  knowest  me  —  (Psalm  139.  1).    tried... 

heart  —  (ch.  n.  20).     toward  the  —  rather,  with  thee,  i.  e.,  entirely 
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devoted  to  thee  ;  contrasted  with  the  hypocrites  (v.  2),  "  near  in  .  .  I 
mouth,  and  far  from  .  .  .  reins."  This  being  so,  how  is  it  that  I 
fare  so  ill,  they  so  well?  pull  .  .  .  Ollt  —  containing  the  metaphor, 
from  a  "  rooted  tree  "  {v.  2).     prepare  —  /*/.,  separate  or  set  apart  as 

devoted,  clay  of  slaughter — (James,  5.  5).  4.  land  mourn  —  pen 
sonification  (ch.  14.  2;  23.  10).  for  the  wickedness  —  (Psalm  107. 
34.)  beasts  —  (Hosea,  4.  3).  He  shall  not  see  our  last  end  — Jehovah 

knows  not  what  is  about  to  happen  to  us  (ch.  5.  12).  [Rosenmul- 
LER.]  So  LXX.  (Psalm  10.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  8.  12  ;  9.  9).  Rather, 
"  The  prophet  (Jeremiah,  to  whom  the  whole  context  refers)  shall 
not  see  our  last  end."  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  his 
boding  predictions.  We  shall  not  be  destroyed  as  he  says  (ch.  5. 
12.13).  5.  Jehovah's  reply  to  Jeremiah's  complaint,  horses  —  i.e.,, 
horsemen  :  the  argument  a  fortiori.  A  proverbial  phrase.  The 
injuries  done  thee  by  the  men  of  Anathoth  ("  the  footmen  ")  are 
small  compared  with  those  which  the  men  of  Jerusalem  ("the 
horsemen  ")  are  about  to  inflict  on  thee.  If  the  former  weary  thee 
out,  how  wilt  thou  contend  with  the  king,  the  court,  and  the  priests 
at  Jerusalem?  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee  —  English' 
Version  thus  fills  up  the  sentence  with  the  italicised  words,  to 
answer  to  the  parallel  clause  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  verse. 
The  parallelism  is,  however,  sufficiently  retained  with  a  less  ellipsis  : 
"  If  (it  is  onl)r)  in  a  land  of  peace  thou  art  confident."  [Maurer.J 
swelling  Of  Jordan  — In  harvest  time  and  earlier  (April  and  May) 
it  overflows  its  banks  (Joshua,  3.  15),  and  fills  the  valley  called  the 
Ghor.  Or,  "  the  pride  of  Jordan,"  viz.,  its  wooded  banks  abounding 
in  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  (ch.  49.  19  ;  50.  44  ;  Zechariah,  n.  3  ; 
Cf.  2  Kings,  6.  2).  Maundrell  says,  that  between  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  and  lake  Merom  the  banks  are  so  wooded  that  the  travel- 
er cannot  see  the  river  at  all  without  first  passing  through  the 
woods.  If  in  the  champaign  country  (alone)  thou  art  secure,  how 
wilt  thou  do  when  thou  fallest  into  the  wooded  haunts  of  wild 
beasts?  6.  even  thy  brethren —  As  in  Christ's  case  (Psalm  69.  8  ; 
John,  1.  11  ;  7.  5  ;  Cf.  ch.  9.  4  ;  11.  19,  21  ;  Matthew,  10.  36).  Godly- 
faithfulness  is  sure  to  prove  the  ungodly  even  of  one's  own  family. 
called  a  multitude  after  thee  —  (Isaiah,  31.. 4).  Jerome  translates,. 
"cry  after  thee  with  a  loud  (///.,  full)  voice."  believe  .  .  .  not  .  .  . 
though  .  .  .  speak  fair — (Proverbs,  26.  25).  7.  I  have  forsaken  — 
Jehovah  will  forsake  His  temple  and  the  people  peculiarly  His. 
The  mention  of  God's  close  tie  to  them,  as  heretofore  His,  aggra- 
vates their  ingratitude,  and  shows  that  their  past  spiritual  privileges; 
will  not  prevent  God  from  punishing  them,  beloved  Of  my  SOUl  — 
image  from  a  wife  (ch,  11.  15  ;  Isaiah.  54.  5).  8.  is  unto  me  —  is 
become  unto  me  :  behaves  toward  me  as  a  lion  which  roars  against 
a  man,  so  that  he  withdraws  from  the  place  where  he  hears  it  ;  sa 
I  withdrew  from  my  people,  once  beloved,  but  now  an  object  of 
abhorrence  because  of  their  rebellious  cries  against  me.  9.  Speckled 
bird  —  many  translate,  "a  ravenous  beast,  the  hyaena  ;"  the  corres- 
ponding Arabic  word  means  hycenaj  so  LXX.  But  the  Hebrew 
always  elsewhere  means  "a  bird  of  prey."  The  Hebrew  for 
"  speckled  "  is  from  a  root  "  to  colour  ;"  answering  to  the  Jewish 
blending  together  with  paganism  the  altogether  diverse  Mosaic  ritual.. 
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The  neighbouring  nations,  birds  of  prey  like  herself  (for  she  had 
sinfully  assimilated  herself  to  them),  were  ready  to  pounce  upon 
her.  assemble  .  .  .  beasts  Of .  .  .  field  —  The  Chaldeans  are  tola 
to  gather  the  surrounding  heathen  peoples  as  allies  against  Judah 
i(Isaiah,  56.  9;  Ezekiel,  34.  5).  10.  pastors  —  the  Babylonian 
leaders  (Cf.  v.  12  ;  ch.  6.  3).  my  vineyard —  (Isaiah,  5.  1,  5).  trod- 
den my  portion  —  (Isaiah,  63.  18).    11.  mourneth  unto  me  — i.e., 

before  me.     Eichorn  translates,  "  by  reason  of  me,"  because  I  have 

given  it  to  desolation  {v.  7).    because  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart  — 

because  none  by  repentence  and  prayer  seek  to  deprecate  of  God's 
wrath.  Or,  "  yet  none  lays  it  to  heart,"  as  ch.  5.  3.  [Calvin.]  .  12. 
Jligh  places  —  before  he  had  threatened  the  plains  ;  now,  the  hills. 
wilderness  —  not  an  uninhabited  desert,  but  high  lands  of  pastur- 
age, lying  between  Judea  and  Chaldea  (ch.  4.  11).  13.  Descrip- 
tion in  detail  of  the  devastation  of  the  land  (Micah,  6.  15).  they 
Shall  be  ashamed  Of  your  —  The  change  of  persons,  in  passing 
from  indirect  to  direct  address,  is  frequent  in  the  prophets.  Equiv- 
alent to,  "  Ye  shall  be  put  to  the  shame  of  disappointment  at  the 
smallnessof  )rour  produce."  14-17.  Prophecy  as  to  the  surround- 
ing nations,  the  Syrians,  Ammonites,  &c.(  who  helped  forward 
Judah's  calamity  :  they  shall  share  her  fall  ;  and,  on  their  conver- 
sion, they  shall  share  with  her  in  the  tuture  restoration.  This  is  a 
brief  anticipation  of  the   predictions  in  chs.  47,  48,  49.      14.  touch 

—  (Zechariah,  2.  8).  pluck  them  out .  .  .  pluck  out .  .  .  Judah  — 
(Cf.  end  of  v.  16).  During  the  thirteen  years  that  the  Bab)donians 
besieged  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  subduing  Ccelo-Syria, 
brought  Ammon,  Moan,  &c,  and  finally  Egypt,  into  subjection 
(Josephus,  Antiquities,  10.  9,  sec.  7).  On  the  restoration  of  these 
nations,  they  were  to  exchange  places  with  the  Jews.  The  latter 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  on  their  restoration  they  were 
to  be  "in  the  midst  of  the  Jews,"  i.  e.,  as  proselytes  to  the  true 
God  (Cf.  Micah,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16).  "  Pluck  Mem"  viz.,  the 
Gentile  nations  :  in  a  bad  sense.  "  Pluck  Judah  :  "  in  a  good  sense  ; 
used  to  express  the  force  which  was  needed  to  snatch  Judah  from 
the  tyranny  of  those  nations  by  whom  they  had  been  made  cap- 
tives, cr  to  whom  they  had  fled  ;  otherwise  they  never  would  have 
let  Judah  go.  Previously  he  had  been  forbidden  to  pray  for  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  here  he  speaks  consolation  to 
the  elect  remnant  among  them.  Whatever  the  Jews  might  be,  God 
keeps  His  covenant.  15.  A  promise,  applying  to  Judah,  as  well 
as  to  the  nations  specified  (Amos,  9.  14).     As  to  Moab,  Cf.  ch.  48. 

47 ;  as  to  Ammon,  ch.  49.  6.    16.  swear  by  my  name  — (ch.  4.  2  ; 

Isaiah,  19.  18  ;  65.  16) ;  i.  e.,  confess  solemnly  the  true  God.     built 

—  be  made  spiritually  and  temporally  prosperous;  fixed  in  sure 
habitations  (Cf.  ch.  24.  6  ;  42.  10  ;  45.  4  ;  Psalm  87.  4,  5  ;  Ephesians, 
2.  20,  21  ;  1  Peter,  2.  5).     17.  (Isaiah,  60.  12). 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

1-27.  Symbolical  Prophecy  (v.  1-7).  Many  of  these  figurative 
acts  being  either  not  possible,  or  not  probable,  or  decorous,  seems 
to  have  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  as  part  of  his  in- 
ward vision.  [So  Calvin.]  The  world  he  moved  in  was  not  the 
sensible,  but  the  spiritual  world.  Inward  acts  were,  however,  when 
it  was  possible  and  proper,  materialised  by  outward  performance; 
but  not  always,  and  necessarily  so.  The  internal  act  made  a  naked 
statement  more  impressive,  and  presented  the  subject  when  extend- 
ing over  long  portions  of  space  and  time  more  concentrated.  The 
interruption  of  Jeremiah's  official  duty  bj'  a  journey  of  more  than 
203  miles  twice  is  not  likely  to  have  literally  taken  place.  1.  put 
it  upon  thy  loins,  &C. —  expressing  the  close  intimacy  wherewith 
Jehovah  had  joined  Israel  and  Judah  to  Him  (v.  11).  linen  —  im- 
plying it  was  the  inne.'  garment  next  the  skin,  not  the  outer  one. 
put  it  not  in  water  —-signifying  the  moral  filth  of  His  people,  like 
the  literal  filth  of  a  garment  worn  constantly  next  the  skin,  with- 
out being  washed  {v.  10).  Grotius  understands  a  garment  not 
bleached,  but  left  in  its  native  roughness,  just  as  Judah  had  no 
beauty,  but  was  adopted  by  the  sole  grace  of  God  (Ezekiel,  16. 
4-6).  "Neither  wast  thou  washed  in  water"  &c.  4.  Euphrates  — 
In  order  to  support  the  view  that  Jeremiah's  act  was  outward, 
Henderson  considers  that  the  Hebrew  "  Phrath"  here  is  Ephratha% 
the  original  name  of  Bethlehem,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  a 
journey  easy  to  be  made  by  Jeremiah.  The  non-addition  of  the 
word  "  river,"  which  usually  precedes  Phrath,  when  meaning 
Euphrates,  favours  this  view.  But  I  prefer  English  version.  The 
Euphrates  is  specified  as  being  near  Babylon,  the  Jews' future  place 
of  exile,  hole  —  typical  ci  the  prisons  in  which  the  Jews  were  to 
be  confined,  the  rock  —  some  well-known  rock.  A  sterile  region, 
such  as  was  that  to  which  the  Jews  were  led  away.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7. 
19).  [Grotius.]  6.  after  many  days  —  time  enough  was  given 
for  the  girdle  to  become  unfit  for  use.  So,  in  course  of  time,  the 
Jews  became  corrupted  by  the  heathen  idolatries  around,  so  as  to 
cease  to  be  witnesses  of  Jehovah  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  cast 
away  as  a  "  marred"  or  spoiled  girdle.  9.  (Leviticus,  26.  19.)  10. 
imagination  —  rather,  obstinacy.  II.  (Ch.  33. 9  ;  Exodus,  19.  5.)  glory 
—  an  ornament  to  glory  in.  12.  A  new  image.  Do  we  not  .  .  . 
know  ...  wine — The  "bottles"  are  those  used  in  the  East, 
made  of  skins  ;  our  word  hogshead,  originally  oxhide,  alludes  to 
the  same  custom.  As  they  were  used  to  hold  water,  milk  and 
other  liquids,  what  the  prophet  said,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  all 
filled  with  wine,  was  not,  as  the  Jews'  taunting  reply  implied, 
a  truism  even  literally.  The  fig.  sense  which  is  what  Jeremiah 
chiefly  meant,  they  affected  not  to  understand.  As  wine  intoxi- 
cates, so  God's  wrath  and  judgments  shall  reduce  them  to  that 
state  of  helpless  distraction  that  they  shall  rush  on  their  own  ruin 
(ch.  25.  15  ;  49.  12  ;  Isaiah,  51.  17,21,22  ;  63.  6).  13.  upon  David's 
throne  —  lit.,  who  sit  for  David  on  his  throne,  implying  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Davidic  family  (ch.  22.4).     all  —  indiscriminately  of 
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every  rank.  14.  dash  —  (Psalm  2.  9).  As  a  potter's  vessel  (Reve-, 
lation,  2.  27).  15.  Be  not  proud  —  pride  was  the  cause  of  their 
contumacy,  as  humility  is  the  first  step  to  obedience  (v.  17  ;  Psalm 
10.4).  16.  Give  glory,  &C.  —  Show  by  repentence  and  obedience 
to  God,  that  )^ou  revere  His  majesty.  So  Joshua  exhorted  Achan 
to  "give  glory  to  God  "  by  confessing  his  crime,  thereby  showing 
he  revered  the  all-knowing  God.  stumble  —  image  from  travelers 
stumbling  into  a  fatal  abyss  when  overtaken  by  night-fall  (Isaiah, 
5-  3°  I  59-  9>  IO  '>  Amos,  8.  9).  dark  mountains  —  lit.,  mountains  of 
twilight  or  gloom  ;  which  cast  such  a  gloomy  shadow  that  the  trav- 
eler stumbles  against  an  opposing  rock  before  he  sees  it  (John,  ir. 
10  ;  12.  35).  shadow  Of  death —  the  densest  gloom  ;  death-shade 
(Psalm  44,  19).  Light  and  datkncss  are  images  of  prosperity  and 
adversity.  17.  hear  it  —  my  exhortation,  in  secret  —  as  one 
mourning  and  humbling  himself  for  their  sin,  not  self-righteously 
condemning  them  (Philippians,  3.  18).  pride  —  {Note,  v.  15  ;  Job 
33-  J7)-  flock  —  (v.  20),  just  as  kings  and  leaders  are  called  pastors, 
18.  king — JehoiachinorJeconiah.  queen — the  queen-mother,  who, 
as  the  king  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  held  the  chief 
power,  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan,  carried  away  captive  with 
Jehoiachim  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings,  24.  8-15).  Humble  your 
Selves  —  i.  c.,ye  shall  be  humbled,  or  brought  low  (ch.  22.  26  ;  28.  2), 
VOUr  principalities — rather,  "  your  head  ornajnent."  19.  cities  Of 
the  South  — viz.,  South  of  Judca  ;  farthest  off  from  the  enenry,  whe 
advanced  from  the  North,  shut  up  —  i.  e.,  deserted  (Isaiah,  24. 10)  j 
so  that  none  shall  be  left  to  open  the  gates  to  travelers  and  mer- 
chants again.  [Henderson.]  Rather,  shut  up  so  closely  by  Nebu. 
chadnezzar's  forces,  sent  on  before  (2  Kings,  24.  10,  11),  that  none 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  get  out  (Cf.  v.  20).  wholly- — 
lit.,  fully ;  completely.  20.  from  .  .  .  north  —  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  hostile  army  (ch.  1.  14 ;  6.  22).  flock  ,  .  .  given  thee  — * 
Jeremiah,  amazed  at  the  depopulation  caused  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's forces,  addresses  Jerusalem  {a  noun  of  multitude,  which 
accounts  for  the  blending  of  pliual  and  singular.  Your  eyes 
.  . .  thee  . . .  thy  flock),  and  asks  where  is  her  population  (v.  17, 
"  flock  ")  which  God  had  given  her?  21.  captains,  and  as  chief— 
lit.,  princes  as  to  headship,  or  over  thy  head,  viz.,  the  Chaldeans. 
Rather,  translate,  "  What  wilt  thou  say  when  God  will  set  them  (the 
enemies,  v.  20)  above  thee,  seeing  that  thou  thyself  hast  accus- 
tomed them  (to  be)  with  thee  as  (thy)  lovers  in  the  highest  place  (lit., 
at  thy  head)?"  Thou  canst  not  say  God  does  thee  wrong,  seeing 
it  was  thou  that  gave  occasion  to  his  dealing  so  with  thee,  by  so 
eagerly  courting  their  intimacy.  Cf.  ch.  2.  18,  36  ;  2  Kings,  23.  29, 
as  to  the  league  of  Judah  with  Babylon,  which  led  to  Josiah  to 
march  against  Pharaoh-necho,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  attack 
Babylon.  [Maurer.]  sorrows  —  pains,  throes.  22.  if  thou  say 
—  connecting  this  verse  with  "What  wilt  thou  say  (v.  21)?  skirts 
are  discovered  —  i.  e.,  are  thrown  up  so  as  to  expose  the  person 
(v.  26  ;  Isaiah,  3. 17  ;  Nahum,  3.  5).  heels  made  bare  —  The  sandal 
was  fastened  by  a  thong  above  the  heel  to  the  instep.  The  Hebrew 
is,  "are  violently  handled,"  or  "torn  off;"  i.e.,  thou  art  exposed 

to  ignominy.     Image  from   an  adulteress       23.  Ethiopian  —  The 
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Cushite  of  Abyssinia.  Habit  is  second  nature,  as  therefore  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  the  Jews  can  alter  their  inveterate  habits 
of  sin,  nothing  remains  but  the  infliction  of  the  extremest  punish- 
ment, their  expatriation  {v.  24).  24.  (Psalm  1.  4.)  by  the  wind  — 
before  the  wind,  of  the  wilderness  —  where  the  wind  has  full 
sweep,  not  being  broken  by  any  obstacle.  25.  portion  of  thy 
measures  —  the  portion  which  I  have  measured  out  to  thee  (Job, 
20.  29  ;  Psalm  11.  6).  falsehood  —  {v.  27)  false  gods  and  alliances 
with  foreign  idolaters.  26.  discover  .  .  .  upon  thy  face  —  rather., 
"  throw  up  thy  skirts  over  thy  face,  or  head;  done  by  way  of  igno- 
miny to  captive  women  and  to  prostitutes  (Nahum,  3.  5).  The 
Jews'  punishment  should  answer  to  their  crime.  As  their  sin  had 
been  perpetrated  in  the  most  public  places,  so  God  would  expose 
them  to  the  contempt  of  other  nations  most  openly  (Lamentations, 
1.  8).  neighings  —  (ch.  5.  8)  image  from  the  lust  of  horses;  the 
lust  after  idols  degrades  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  hills  —  where, 
as  being  nearer  heaven,  sacrifices  were  thought  most  acceptable  to 
the  gods,  wilt  thou  not ...  ?  when  —  lit.,  "  thou  wilt  not  be  made 
clean  after  how  long  a  time  yet!'  (So  v.  23.)  Jeremiah  denies  the 
moral  possibility  of  one  so  long  hardened  in  sin  becoming  soon 
cleansed.     But  see  ch.  32.  17  ;  Luke,  18.  27. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  -  22.  Prophecies  on  the  Occasion  of  a  Drought  Sent  in 
Judgment  on  Judea.  i.  Lit.,  "  That  which  was  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah to  Jeremiah  concerning,"  &c.  drought  —  lit.,  the  withholdings, 
viz.,  of  rain  (Deuteronomy,  n.  17  ;  2  Chronicles,  7.  13).  The 
reason  why  this  word  should  be  used  especially  of  the  withholding 
of  rain,  is,  that  rain  is  in  those  regions  of  all  things  the  one 
chiefly  needed  (ch.  17.8,  Margin).  2.  gates  —  the  place  of  public 
concourse  in  each  city  looks  sad,  as  being  no  longer  frequented 
{Isaiah,  3.  26  ;  24.4).  black  —  i.e.,  they  mourn  (blackness  being 
indicative  of  sorrow)  (ch.  8.  21).  unto  the  ground — bowing 
towards  it.  cry —  of  distress  (1  Samuel,  5.  12  ;  Isaiah,  24.  11).  3. 
little  Ones  —  rather,  "their  inferiors,''  i.  e.,  domestics.  pits  —  cis- 
terns for  collecting  rain  water,  often  met  with  in  the  East,  where 
there  are  no  springs,  covered  .  .  .  heads  —  (2  Samuel,  15.  30.)  A 
sign  of  humiliation  and  mourning.  5.  The  brute  creation  is 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  the  want  of  food.  The  hind, 
famed  for  her  affection  to  her  young,  abandons  them.  6.  wild 
asses  —  They  repair  to  "  the  high  places"  most  exposed  to  the 
winds,  which  they  "  snuff  in  "  to  relieve  their  thirst,  eyes  —  which 
are  usually  most  keen  in  detecting  grass  or  water  from  the  "heights," 
so  much  so  that  the  traveler  guesses  from  their  presence  that 
there  must  be  herbage  and  water  near  ;  but  now  "  their  eyes  fail." 
dragons  —  jackals.  [Henderson.]  Rather,  the  reference  is  to  the 
great  boas  and  python  serpents  which  raise  a  large  portion  of 
their  body  up  in  a  vertical  column  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  to  sur- 
vey the  neighbourhood  above  the  surrounding  bushes,  while  with 
open  jaws  they  drink  in  the  air.     These  giant  serpents  originated 
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the  widely-spread  notions  which  typified  the  deluge  and  all  destruc- 
tive agents  under  the  form  of  a  dragon  or  monster  serpent  ;  hence 
the  dragon  temples  always  near  water,  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Britain, 
e.g.,  at  Abury  in  Wiltshire  ;  a  smbol  of  the  ark  is  often  associated 
with  the  dragon  as  the  preserver  from  the  waters.  [Kitto's  Bibli- 
cal Cyclopedia.]  7.  do  thou  it  — what  we  beg  of  thee  ;  interpose  to 
remove  the  drought.  Jeremiah  pleads  in  the  name  of  his  nation 
(Psalm  109.  21).  So  "  work  for  us,"  absolutely  used  (1  Samuel, 
14.  6).  for  thy  name's  sake  —  "  for  our  backslidings  are  so  many  " 
that  we  cannot  urge  thee  for  the  sake  of  our  doings  but  for  the 
glory  of  thy  name  ;  lest,  if  thou  give  us  not  aid,  it  should  be  said 
it  was  owing  to  thy  want  of  power  (Joshua,  7.  9  ;  Psalm  79.  9 ; 
106.  8  ;  Isaiah,  48.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  44).  The  same  appeal  to  God's 
mercy  "  for  His  name's  sake,"  as  our  only  hope,  since  our  sin  pre- 
cludes trust  in  ourselves,  occurs  (Psalm  25.  11).  8.  (Ch.  17.  13). 
Hope  of  Israel  — The  reference  is  not  to  the  faith  of  Israel,  which 
had  almost  ceased,  but  to  the  promise  and  everlasting  covenant  of 
God.  None  but  the  true  Israel  made  God  their  "hope."  turneth 
aside  to  tarry  —  The  traveler  cares  little  for  the  land  he  tarries  but 
a  night  in  ;  but  thou  hast  promised  to  dwell  always  in  the  midst  of 
thy  people  (2  Chronicles,  33.  7,  8).  Maurer  translates,  "  spread- 
eth,"  viz.,  his  tent.  9.  astonished  — like  a  "  mighty  man,"  at  other 
times  able  to  help  (Isaiah,  59.  1),  but  now  stunned  by  a  sudden 
calamity  so  as  to  disappoint  the  hopes  drawn  from  him.  art  in 
the  midst  Of  US  —  (Exodus,  29.  45,  46;  Leviticus,  26.  n,  12). 
Called  by  thy  name  —  (Daniel,  9.  18,  19),  as  thine  own  peculiar 
people  (Deuteronomy,  9.  29).  10.  Jehovah's  reply  to  the  prayer 
(v.  7-9;  ch.  2.  23-25).  Thus—  So  greatly.  loved  —  (ch.  5.  31). 
not  refrained  ...  feet  —  they  did  not  obey  God's  command: 
"  withhold  thy  foot "  (ch.  2.  25),  viz.,  from  following  after  idols. 
remember  ...  iniquity — (Hosea,  8.  13 ;  9.  9).  Their  sin  is  so 
great  God  must  punish  them.  11.  (Ch.  7.  16;  Exodus,  32.  10). 
12.  not  hear  —  because  their  prayers  are  hypocritical  ;  their  hearts 
are  still  idolatrous.  God  never  refuses  to  hear  real  prayer  (ch.  7. 
21,  22  ;  Proverbs,  1.  28  ;  Isaiah,  1.  15  ;  58.  3).  sword  .  .  .  famine 
.  .  .  pestilence  —  the  three  sorest  judgments  at  once  ;  any  one  of 
which  would  be  enough  for  their  ruin  (2  Samuel,  24.  12,  13).  13. 
Jeremiah  urges  that  much  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  is  due  to  the 
false  prophets'  influence.  assured  peace — solid  and  lasting 
peace.  Lit.,  peace  of  truth  (Isaiah,  39.  8).  14.  (Ch.  23.  21).  15. 
(Ch.  5.  12, 13).  say,  Sword  and  famine . .  .  consumed  —  retribution 
in  kind  both  to  the  false  prophets  and  to  their  hearers  (v.  16).     16. 

none  to  bury  —  (Psalm  79.  3).    pour  their  wickedness  —  i.e.,  the 

punishment  incurred  by  their  wickedness  (ch.  2.  19).  17.  (Ch.  9. 
1  ;  Lamentations,  1.  16).  Jeremiah  is  desired  to  weep  ceaselessly 
for  the  calamities  coming  on  his  nation  (called  a  "virgin"  as 
being,  heretofore,  never  under  foreign  yoke)  (Isaiah,  23.  4).  18. 
go  about  —  i.  e.,  shall  have  to  migrate  into  a  land  of  exile.  Hors- 
ley  translates,  "go  trafficking  about  the  land  (see  Margin ;  ch.  5. 
31  ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  2  ;  2  Peter,  2.  3),  and  take  no  knowledge  " 
(i.  e.,  pay  no  regard  to  the  miseries  before  their  eye)  (Isaiah,  1.  3 ; 
58.  3).     If  the  lit.  sense  of  the  Hebrew  verb  be  retained,  I  would 
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with  English  Version  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  exile 
to  Babylon  ;  thus,  "  the  prophet  and  the  priest  shall  have  to  go  to 
a  strange  land  to  practice  their  religious  traffic"  (Isaiah,  56.  II  ; 
Ezekiel,  34.  2,  3  ;  Micah,  3.  Ii).  19.  The  people  plead  with  God, 
Jeremiah  being  forbidden  to  do  so.  no  healing  —  (oh.  15.  18). 
peace  ...  no  aood  —  (ch.  8.  15).  20.  (Daniel,  9.  8).  21.  us  —  "the 
throne  of  thy  glory"  may  be  the  object  of  "abhor  not"  ("reject 
not");  or  "Zion"  (v.  19).  throne  of  thy  glory — Jerusalem  or 
the  te7iiple,  called  God's  "footstool"  and  "habitation")  1  Chron- 
icles, 28.  2;  Psalm  132.  5).  thy  covenant  —  (Psalm  106.  45; 
Daniel,  9.  10).  22.  vanities  —  idols  (Deuteronomy,  32.21).  rain 
—  (Zechariah,  10.  1,  2).  heavens  —  viz.,  of  themselves  without  God 
(Matthew,  5.  45  ;  Acts,  14.  17) ;  they  are  not  the  First  Cause,  and 
ought  not  to  be  deified  as  they  were  by  the  heathen.  The  dis- 
junctive "or"  favours  Calvin's  explanation:  "Not  even  the 
heavens  themselves  can  give  rain,  much  less  can  the  idol-vanities." 
Art  not  thou  he  —  viz.,  who  canst  give  rain  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-21.  God's  Reply  to  Jeremiah's  Intercessory  Prayer,  r. 
Moses  .  .  .  Samuel — eminent  in  intercessions  (Exodus,  32.  11,  12; 
1  Samuel,  7.  9  ;  Psalm  99.  6).  be  toward  —  could  not  be  favour- 
ably inclined  toward  them,  out  of  my  Sight  —  God  speaks  as  if 
the  people  were  present  before  Him,  along  with  Jeremiah.  2.  death 
—  deadly  plague  (ch.  18.  21  ;  43.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  5.  2,  12;  Zechariah, 
II.  9).  3.  appoint  —  (Leviticus,  26.  16).  kinds  —  of  punishments. 
4.  cause  ...  to  be  removed — (Deuteronomy,  28.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  23. 
46).  Rather,  "  I  will  give  them  up  to  vexation,"  I  will  cause  them 
to  wander  so  as  nowhere  to  have  repose.  [Calvin.]  (2  Chroni- 
cles, 29.  8,  "  trouble,"  Margin,  "  commotion  ").  because  of  Man- 
asseh  —  he  was  now  dead,  but  the  effects  of  his  sins  still  remained. 
How  much  evil  one  bad  man  can  cause  !  The  evil  fruits  remain 
even  after  he  himself  has  received  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
The  people  had  followed  his  wicked  example  ever  since  ;  and  it  is 
implied  that  it  was  only  through  the  long  suffering  of  God  that  the 
penal  consequences  had  been  suspended  up  to  the  present  time 
(Cf.  1  Kings,  14.  16  ;  2  Kings,  21.  11  ;  23.  26  ;  24.  3,  4).  5.  go  aside 
.  .  .  how  thou  doest  —  Who  will  turn  aside  (in  passing  by)  to  salute 
thee?  (to  wish  thee  "peace").  6.  weary  with  repenting  —  (Hosea, 
13.  14  ;  11.  8).  I  have  so  often  repented  of  the  evil  that  I  threatened 
(ch.  26.  19  ;  Exodus,  32.  14  ;  1  Chronicles,  21.  15),  and  have  spared 
them,  without  my  forbearance  moving  them  to  repentance,  that  I 
will  not  again  change  my  purpose  (God  speaking  in  condescension 
to  human  modes  of  thought),  but  will  take  vengeance  on  them  now. 
7.  fan  —  tribulation  (from  ttibulum,  a  threshing  instrument),  which 
separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  (Matthew,  3.  12).  gates  of  the 
land — i.  e.,  the  extreme  bounds  of  the  land  through  which  the 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  it  lie.  Maurer  translates,  "  I  will  fan," 
2.  e.,  cast  them  forth  "to  the  gates  of  the  land"  (Nahum,  3.  13). 
"Jn  the  gates;"  English    Version   draws    the  image  from    a  man 
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cleaning  corn  with  a  fan  :  he  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  threshing 
floor  in  the  open  air,  to  remove  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by  means 
of  the  wind  ;  so  God  threatens  to  remove  Israel  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  land.  [Houbigant.]  8.  Their  widows  —  My  people's  (v.  7). 
have  brought — prophetical  past:  /  will  foing.  mother  of  the 
young  men  —  "mother"  is  collective;  after  the  "widows,"  he 
naturally  mentions  bereavement  of  their  sons  ("young  men"), 
brought  on  the  "mothers"  by  "the  spoiler;"  it  was  owing  to  the 
number  of  men  slain  that  the  "  widows  "  were  so  many.  [Calvin.] 
Others  take  "mother,"  as  in  2  Samuel,  20.  19,  of  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis;  "I  have  brought  on  them,  against  the  'mother,'  a 
young  spoiler,"  viz.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  sent  by  his. father,  Nabopolas- 
sar,  to  repulse  the  Egyptian  invaders  (2  Kings,  23.  29  ;  24.  1), 
and  occupy  Judea.  But  v.  7  shows  the  future,  not  the  past,  is  re- 
ferred to;  and  "  widows  "being  literal,  "mother"  is  probably  so 
too.  at  noon-day — the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  military 
operations  were  usually  suspended  ;  thus  it  means  unexpectedly, 
answering  to  the  parallel,  "suddenly;"  openly,  as  others  explain 
it,  will  not  suit  the  parallelism  (Cf,  Psalm  91.  6).  it  —  English 
Version  seems  to  understand  by  "  it "  the  mother  city,  and  by 
"  him  "  the  •'  spoiler  ; "  thus  "  it  "  will  be  parallel  to  "  city."  Rather, 
"  I  will  cause  to  fall  upon  them  (the  "  mothers  "  about  to  be  bereft 
of  their  sons)  suddenly  anguish  and  terrors."  the  city  —  rather, 
from  a  root  "heat,"  anguish  ox  consternation  So  LXX.  9.  born 
seven  —  (1  Samuel,  2.  5).  Seven  being  the  perfect  number  indi- 
cates full  fruitfulness.  languisheth  —  because  not  even  one  is  left 
of  all  her  sons  {v.  8.)    sun  is  gone  down  while  ...yet  day  — 

fortune  deserts  her  at  the  very  height  of  her  prosperity  (Amos,  8.  9). 
She  .  .  .  ashamed  —  the  mothers  {she  being  collective)  are  put  to 
the  shame  of  disappointed  hopes  through  the  loss  of  all  their 
children.-  10.  (Ch.  20.  14;  Job,  3.  1,  &c.)  Jeremiah  seems  to'have 
been  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  temperament  ;  yet  the  Holy  Spirit 
enabled  him  to  deliver  his  message  at  the  certain  cost  of  having 
his  sensitiveness  wounded  by  the  enmities  of  those  whom  his 
words  offended,  man  of  strife  —  exposed  to  strifes  on  the  part  of 
"the  whole  earth"  (Psalm  80.6).  I  have  neither  lent,  &C.  —  pro- 
verbial for,  "I  have  given  no  cause  for  strife  against  me."  11. 
Verily  —  ///.,  Shall  it  not  be?  i.  e.,  Surely  it  shall  be.  ihy  remnant 
—  the  final  issue  of  thy  life  ;  thy  life,  which  now  seems  to  thee  so 
sad,  shall  eventuate  in  prosperity.  [Calvin.]  The}'  who  think 
that  they  shall  be  the  surviving  remnant,  whereas  thou  shalt 
perish,  shall  themselves  fall,  whereas  thou  shalt  remain  and  be 
favoured  by  the  conquerors.  [Junius  ]  (Ch.  40.  4,  5  ;  39.  11,  12). 
The  Keri  reads,  "  I  will  set  thee  free  (or  as  Maurer,  '  I  will 
establish  thee')  for  good"  (ch.  14.  11  ;  Ezra,  8.  22;  Psalm  119. 
122).  to  entreat  thee  well  —  lit.,  to  meet  thee  ;  so  "  to  be  placable, 
nay.  of  their  own  accord  to  anticipate  in  meeting  thee  with  kind- 
ness." [Calvin.]  I  prefer  this  translation  as  according  with  the 
event  (ch.  39.  11,  12  ;  40.  4,  5).  Gesenius,  from,  ch.  7.  16  ;  27.  18  ; 
Job,  21.  15,  translates  (not  only  will  I  relieve  thee  from  the  enemy's 
vexations,  but),  "I  will  make  thine  enemy  (that  now  vexeth  thee) 
apply  to  thee  with  prayers"  (ch.  38.  14  ;  42.  2-6).     12.  steel  —  rather 
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brass  or  copper,  which,  mixed  with  "  iron  "  (by  the  Chalybecs  near 
the  Euxine  Pontus,  far  North  of  Palestine),  formed  the  hardest 
metal,  like  our  steel.  Can  the  Jews,  hardy  like  common  iron 
though  they  be,  break  the  still  hardier  Chaldees  of  the  North  (ch. 
i.  14),  who  resemble  the  Chalybian  iron  hardened  with  copper? 
Certainly  not.  [Calvin.]  Henderson  translates,  "  Can  one  break 
iron  (even),  the  northern  iron  and  brass,"  on  the  ground  that  Eng- 
lish Version  makes  ordinary  iron  not  so  hard  as  brass.  But  it  is 
not  brass  but  a  particular  mixture  of  iron  and  brass,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  harder  than  common  iron,  which  was,  probably,  then  of 
inferior  texture,  owing  to  ignorance  of  modern  modes  of  prepara- 
tion. 13.  Thy  substance  ...  Sins  —  Judea's  ;  not  Jeremiah's. 
without  price  —  God  casts  his  people  away  as  a  thing  worth 
nought  —  (Psalm  44.  12).  So,  on  the  contrary,  Jehovah,  when 
about  to  restore  His  people,  says,  He  will  give  Egypt,  &c,  for 
their  "  ransom  "  (Isaiah,  43.  3).  even  in  all  thy  borders  —  joined 
with  "Thy  substance  .  .  .  treasures,"  as  also  with  "all  thy  sins," 
their  sin  and  punishment  being  commensurate  (ch.  17.  3).  14.  thee  — 
Maurer  supplies  them,  viz.,  "  thy  treasures."  Eichorn,  needlessly, 
from  Syriac  and  LXX,  reads,  "  I  will  make  thee  to  serve  thine  ene- 
mies ;  "  a  reading,  doubtless,  interpolated  from  ch.  17.4.  fire  — 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  22).  15.  thou  knowest — viz.,my  case;  what 
wrongs  my  adversaries  have  done  me  (ch.  12.  3).  revenge  me — 
{Note,  ch.  n.  20).  The  prophet  in  this  had  regard  to,  not  his  own 
personal  feelings  of  revenge  but  the  cause  of  God  ;  he  speaks  by  in- 
spiration God's  will  against  the  ungodly.  Contrast  in  this  the  law 
with  the  gospel  (Luke,  23.  34  ;  Acts,  7. 60).  take  me  not  away  in  thy 
long-suffering  —  by  thy  long-suffering  toward  them,  suffer  them  not 

meanwhile  to  take  away  my  life,  for  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  re- 
buke —  the  very  words  of  the  antitype,  Jesus  Christ  (Psalm  69.  7, 
22-28),  which  last  Cf.  with  Jeremiah's  prayer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
verse.  16.  eat  —  (Ezekiel,  2.  8  ;  3.  1,  3  ;  Revelation,  10.  9,  10).  As 
soon  as  thy  words  were  found  by  me,  I  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and 
appropriated  them.  The  Keri  reads,  "  thy  word."  thy  word  .  .  . 
joy  —  (Job,  23. 12  ;  Psalm  119.  72,  11 1  ;  Cf.  Matthew,  13.  44).  called 
by  thy  name  —  I  am  thine,  thy  minister.  So  the  antitype,  Jesus 
Christ  (Exodus,  23.  21).  17.  My  "  rejoicing"  (v.  16)  was  not  that 
of  the  profane  mockers  (Psalm  1.  1  ;  26.  4,  5)  at  feasts.  So  fat 
from  having  fellowship  with  these,  he  was  expelled  from  society, 
and  made  to  sit  "  alone,"  because  of  his  faithful  prophecies,  be* 
cause  of  thy  hand  — i.  e.,  thine  inspiration  (Isaiah,  8.  11  ;  Ezekiel, 
1.  3  ;  3.  14).    filled  me  with  indignation  —  So  ch.  6.  n,  "full  of  the 

fury  of  the  Lord  ;"  so  full  was  he  of  the  subject  (God's  "indigna- 
tion" against  the  ungodly)  with  which  God  had  inspired  him,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  contain  himself  from  expressing  it.  The  same 
comparison  by  contrast  between  the  effect  of  inspiration,  and  that 
of  wine,  both  taking  a  man  out  of  himself  occurs,  Acts,  2.  13,  15, 
18.  18.  (Ch.  30.  15).  "  Pain,"  viz.,  the  perpetual  persecution  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  and  his  being  left  by  God  without  consola- 
tion and  "  alone."  Contrast  his  feeling  here  with  that  in  v.  16, 
when  he  enjoyed  the  full  presence  of  God,  and  was  inspired  by 
His  words.     Therefore  he  utters  words  of  his  natural  "  infirmity," 
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(so  David,  Psalm  77.  10)  here  ;  as  before  he  spake  under  the 
higher  spiritual  nature  given  him.  as  a  liar,  and  as —  rather,  "as 
a  deceiving  (river)  .  .  .  waters  that  are  not  sure  "  (lasting) ;  opposed 
to  "living  (perennial)  waters"  (Job,  6.  15,  &c).  Streams  that  the 
thirsty  traveler  had  calculated  on  being  full  in  winter,  but  which 
disappoint  him  in  his  sorest  need,  having  run  dry  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  Jehovah  had  promised  Jeremiah  protection  from  his 
enemies  (ch.  1.  18,  19) ;  his  infirmity  suggests  that  God  had  failed 

to  do  so.    19.  God's  reply  to  Jeremiah,    return  . . .  bring  . . .  again 

—  Jeremiah,  by  his  impatient  language,  had  left  his  proper  posture 
toward  God';  God  saith,  "If  thou  wilt  return  (to  thy  former  patient 
discharge  of  thy  prophetic  function),  I  will  bring  thee  back  "  to 
thy  former  position ;  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  words, 
"return  .  .  .  tarn  again"  (ch.  8.  4  ;  4.  1).  stand  before  me — min- 
ister acceptably  to  me  (Deuteronomy,  10.  8  ;  1  Kings,  17.  1  ;  18. 15). 
take  .  .  .  precious  from  .  .  .  vile — image  from  metals  ;  "  If  thou 
wilt  separate  what  is  precious  in  thee  (the  Divine  graces  imparted) 
from  what  is  vile  (thy  natural  corruptions,  impatience  and  hasty 
words),  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth;"  my  mouthpiece  (Exodus, 
4.  16).  return  not  thou  unto  them  —  let  not  them  lead  you  into 
their  profane  ways  (as  Jeremiah  had  spoken  irreverently,  v.  18), 
but  lead  thou  them  to  the  ways  of  godliness  {v.  16,  17).  Ezekiei, 
22.  26,  accords  with  the  other  interpretation,  which,  however,  does 
not  so  well  suit  the  context,  "If  thou  wilt  separate  from  the 
promiscuous  mass  the  better  ones  and  lead  them  to  conversion  by 
faithful  warnings,"  &c.  20,  21.  The  promise  of  ch.  t.  18,  19,  in 
almost  the  same  words,  but  with  the  addition,  adapted  to  the 
present  attacks  of  Jeremiah's  formidable  enemies,  "  I  will  deliver 
thee  out  of .  .  .  wicked  .  .  .  redeem  .  .  .  terrible  ;"  the  repetition  is 
in  order  to  assure  Jeremiah  that  God  is  the  same  nozv  as  when  He 
first  made  the  promise,  in  opposition  to  the  prophet's  irreverent 
accusation  of  unfaithfulness  {v.  18). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-21.  Continuation  of  the  Previous  Prophecy.  2.  in  thi? 
place  —  in  Judea.  The  direction  to  remain  single  was  (whethei 
literally  obeyed  or  only  in  prophetic  vision)  to  symbolize  the 
coming  calamities  of  the  Jews  (Ezekiei,  24.  15-27)  as  so  severe  that 
the  single  state  would  be  then  (contrary  to  the  ordinar)'  course  of 
things)  preferable  to  the  married  (Cf.  1  Corinthians,  7.  8,  26,  29  ; 
Matthew,  24.  19;  Luke,  23.  29).  4.  grievous  deaths  —  rather, 
deadly  diseases  (ch.  15.  2).  not  .  .  .  lamented  —  so  many  shall  be 
the  slain  (ch.  22.  18).  dung  —  (Psalm,  83.  10).  5.  (Ezekiei,  24.  17, 
22,23).  house  Of  mourning — (Mark,  5.  38).  Margin,  mourning- 
feast;  such  feasts  were  usual  at  funerals.  The  Hebrew  means,  in 
Amos,  6.  7,  the  cry  of  joy  at  a  banquet ;  here,  and  Lamentations,  2. 
19,  the  cry  of  sorrow.  6.  cut  themselves  —  indicating  extravagant 
grief  (ch.  41.  5  ;  47.  5),  prohibited  by  the  law  (Leviticus,  19.  28). 
bald — (ch.  7.  29;  Isaiah,  22.  12).  7.  tear  themselves  —  rather, 
"break  bread,  viz.,  that   eaten  at  the  funeral-feast  (Deuteronomy 
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26.  14  ;  Job,  42.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  24.  17  ;  Hosea,  g.  4).  "  Bread  "  is  to 
be  supplied,  as  Lamentations,  4.  4;  Cf.  "take"  (food)  (Genesis, 
42.  33).  give  .  .  .  cup  of  consolation  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  father  —  It  was 
the  Oriental  custom  for  friends  to  send  viands  and  wine  (the  "  cup 
of  consolation  ")  to  console  relatives  in  mourning-feasts,  e.g.,  chil- 
dren under  the  death  of  a  "father"  or  "mother."  8.  house  of 
feasting — joyous  ;  as  distinguished  from  mourning-feasts.  Have 
no  more  to  do  with  this  people  whether  in  mourning  or  joyous 
feasts.  9.  (Ch.  7.  34;  25.  10;  Ezekiel,  26.  13).  10.  (Deuteronomy, 
29.  24  ;  1  Kings,  9.  8,  9).  11.  (Ch.  5.  19  ;  13.  22  ;  22.  8,  9).  12.  ye 
—  emphatic;  so  far  from  avoiding  your  fathers'  bad  example  ye 
have  done  worse  (ch.  7.  26;  1  Kings,  14.  9).  imagination  — 
rather,  stubborn  perversity.,  that  they  may  not  hearken  —  rather, 
connected  with  "ye  ;"  ye  have  walked  ...  so  as  not  to  hearken  to 
me."  13.  serve  Other  gods  —  that  which  was  their  sin  in  their 
own  land  was  their  punishment  in  exile.  Retribution  in  kind. 
They  voluntarily  forsook  God  for  idols  at  home  ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  serve  God,  if  they  wished  it,  in  captivity  (Daniel,  3  and 
6).  day  and  night  —  irony.  You  may  there  serve  idols,  which  ye 
are  so  mad  after,  even  to  satiety,  and  without  intermission.  14. 
Therefore  —  So  severe  shall  be  the  Jews'  bondage  that  their  deliv- 
erance from  it  shall  be  a  greater  benefit  than  that  out  of  Egypt. 
The  consolation  is  incidental  here  ;  the  prominent  thought  is  the 
severity  of  their  punishment,  so  great  that  their  rescue  from  it  will 
be  greater  than  that  from  Egypt  [Calvin]  ;  so  the  context,  v.  13,  17, 
18,  proves  (ch.  23.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah,  43.  18).  15.  the  north  —  Chaldea. 
But  whilst  the  return  from  Babylon  is  primarily  meant,  the  return 
hereafter  is  the  full  and  final  accomplishment  contemplated,  as 
"from  all  the  lands"  proves.  "Israel"  was  not,  save  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  "gathered  from  all  the  lands  "  at  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Cf.  ch.  24.  6;  30.  3;  32.  15,  jVotes).  16.  send  for  — 
translate,  "  I  will  send  many  ; "  "I  will  give  the  commission  to 
many"  (2  Chronicles,  17.  7).  fishers  .  .  .  hunters  —  successive 
invaders  of  Judea  (Amos,  4.  2  ;  Habakkuk,  1.  14,  15).  So  "net" 
(Ezekiel,  12.  13).  As  to  "  hunters,"  see  Genesis,  10.  9;  Micah, 
7.  2  ;  the  Chaldees  were  famous  in  hunting,  as  the  Egyptians,  the 
other  enemy  of  Judea,  were  in  fishing.  "  Fishers  "  expresses  the 
ease  of  their  victory  over  the  Jews  as  that  of  the  angler  over  fishes  ; 
"hunters,"  the  keenness  of  their  pursuit  of  them  into  every  cave 
and  nook.  It  is  remarkable,  the  same  image  is  used  in  a  good 
sense  of  the  Jews'  restoration,  implying  that  just  as  their  enemies 
were  employed  by  God  to  take  them  in  hand  for  destruction,  so 
the  same  shall  be  employed  for  their  restoration  (Ezekiel,  47.9, 10). 
So,  spiritually,  those  once  enemies  by  nature  (fishermen  many  of 
them  literally)  were  employed  by  God  to  be  heralds  of  salvation, 
"  catching  men  "  for  life  (Matthew,  4.  19  ;  Luke,  5.  10  ;  Acts, 
2.  41;  4.  4);  Cf.  here  v.  19,  "the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto 
thee"  (2  Corinthians,  12.  16).  17.  (Ch.  32.  19;  Proverbs,  5. 
21;  15.  3).  their  iniquity  —  the  cause  of  God's  judgments  on 
them.  18.  first.  .  .  double — Horsley  translates,  "I  will  recom- 
pense, &c,  once  and  again,  lit.,  the  first  time  repeated ;  alluding 
to  the  two  captivities,  the  Babylonian  and  the  Roman.     Maurer. 
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"  I  will  recompense  their  former  iniquities  those  long  ago  com- 
mitted by  their  fathers)  and  their  (own)  repeated  sins"  (v.  n,  12). 
English  Version  gives  a  good  sense,  "  First  (before  "  I  bring  them 
again  into  their  land"),  I  will  doubly  {i.  e.,  fully  and  amply,  ch.  17. 
18;  Isaiah,  40.  2)  recompense,"  &c.  carcases  —  not  sweet-smell- 
ing sacrifices  acceptable  to  God,  but  "  carcases  "  offered  to  idols,  an 
offensive  odour  to  God  ;  human  victims  (ch.  19.  5  ;  Ezekiel,  16. 
20),  and  unclean  animals  (Isaiah,  65.  4  ;  66. 17).  Maurer  explains 
it,  "the  carcases"  of  the  idols;  their  images  void  of  sense  and  life. 
Cf.  v.  19,  20;  Leviticus,  26.  30,  favours  this.  19.  20.  The  result  of 
God's  judgments  on  the  Jews  will  be  that  both  the  Jews  when 
restored,  and  the  Gentiles  who  have  witnessed  those  judgments, 
shall  renounce  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Fulfilled 
partly  at  the  return  from  Babylon,  after  which  the  Jews  entirely 
renounced  idols,  and  many  proselytes  were  gathered  in  from  the 
Gentiles,  but  not  to  be  realized  in  its  fullness  till  the  final  restora- 
tion of  Israel  (Isaiah,  2).  20.  Indignant  protesi  of  Jeremiah  against 
idols,  and  they  are  no  gods  —  (ch.  2.  11;  Isaiah,  37.  19  ;  Gala- 
tians,  4.  8).  "They"  refers  to  the  idols.  A  man  (a  creature  him- 
self) making  God  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Vulgate  takes 
*'  they  "  thus  :  "  Shall  man  make  gods,  though  men  themselves  are 
not  gods?"  21.  Therefore  —  In  order  that  all  may  be  turned 
from  idols  to  Jehovah,  He  will  now  give  awful  proof  of  His  divine 
power  in  the  judgments  He  will  inflict,  this  Once  —  If  the  pun- 
ishments I  have  heretofore  inflicted  have  not  been  severe  enough 
to  teach  them,  my  name  .  .  .  Lord  —  Jehovah  (Psalm  83.  18) : 
God's  incomrrunicable  name,  to  apply  which  to  idols  would  be 
blasphemy.     Keeping  His  threats  and  promises  (Exodus,  6.  3). 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1-27.  The  Jews'  Inveterate  Love  of  Idolatry.  The  LXX. 
omit  the  first  four  verses,  but  other  Greek  versions  have  them.  1. 
The  first  of  the  four  clauses  relates  to  the  third,  the  second  to  the 
fourth,  by  alternate  parellelism.  The  sense  is,  They  are  as  keen 
after  idols  as  if  their  propensity  was  "graven  with  an  iron  pen 
(Job,  19.  24)  on  their  hearts,"  or  as  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  a  law 
""inscribed  with  a  diamond  point"  on  their  altars.  The  names  of 
their  Gods  used  to  be  written  on  "  the  horns  of  the  altars  "  (Acts, 
17.  23).  As  the  clause  "on  their  hearts"  refers  to  their  inzaard 
propensity,  so  "  on  .  .  .  altars,"  the  outward  exhibition  of  it.  Others 
refer  "on  the  horns  of  .  .  .  altars,"  to  their  staining  them  with  the 
blood  of  victims,  in  imitation  of  the  Levitical  precept  (Exodus,  29. 
12  ;  Leviticus,  4.  7,  18),  but  "written  .  .  .  graven,"  would  thus  be 
inappropriate,  table  of  . . .  heart  —  which  God  intended  to  be  in- 
scribed very  differently,  viz.,  with  His  truths  (Proverbs,  3.  3  ;  2 
Corinthians,  3.3).  your  — though  "  their  "  preceded,  he  directly 
addresses  them  to  charge  the  guilt  home  to  them  in  particular.  2. 
Children  remember —  instead  of  forsaking  the  idolatries  of  their 
fathers  they  keep  them  up  (ch.  7.  18).  This  is  given  as  proof  that 
their  sin  is  "  graven  upon  .  .  .  altars  "  {v.  1),  z.^.,is  not  merely  tem- 
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porary.  They  corrupt  their  posterity  after  them.  Castalio  less 
probably  translates,  "They  remember  their  altars  as  (fondly  as) 
they  do  their  children."  groves  —  rather,  images  of  As tarte,  the 
goddess  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  represented  as  a  sacred  tree,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  Sculptures  (2  Kings,  21.  7  ;  2  Chronicles, 
24.  18).  "  Image  of  the  grove."  The  Hebrew  for  "  grove  "  is  Ashee- 
rah,/,  e ..,  Assarak,  Astarte,  or  Ashtaroth.  by  the  green  trees  — 
i.  e.,  near  them  :  the  sacred  trees  (idol  symbols)  of  Astarte  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  natural  trees:  ""green  trees"  is  thus 
distinguished  from  "groves,"  artificial  trees.  Henderson,  to 
avoid  taking  the  same  Hebrew  particle  in  the  same  sentence 
differently,  "by  .  .  .  upon,"  translates,  "images  of  Astarte  on  the 
green  trees."  But  it  is  not  probable  that  images,  in  the  form  of 
a  sacred  tree,  should  be  hung  on  trees,  rather  than  near  them.  3.. 
mountain — Jerusalem,  and  especially  Zion  and  the  temple,  in 
the  field  —  As  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  mountains  (Psalm 
125.  2),  the  sense  probably  is,  ye  rely  on  your  mountainous  posi- 
tion (ch.  3.  23),  but  I  will  make  "  my  mountain"  to  become  as  if  it 
were  in  a  plain  ("  field  "),  so  as  to  give  thy  substance  an  easy  prey- 
to  the  enemy.  [Calvin.]  "  Field  "  may,  however,  mean  alljudea,- 
it  and  "  my  mountain  "  will  thus  express  the  country  and  its  capital 
(Gesenius  translates,  "  together  with,"  instead  of  "  in"  as  ihellebre7& 
is  translated,  ch.  II.  19;  Hosea,  5.  6;  but  this  is  not  absolutely- 
needed),  "ths  substance"  of  both  of  which  God  "will  give  to  the 
spoil."  thy  high  places  —  corresponding  in  parallelism  to  "  my 
mountain"  (Cf.  Isaiah,  11.  9),  as  "all  thy  borders,"  to  "the  field' 
(which  confirms  the  view  that  "  field"  means  all  judcar  forsin  — 
connected  with  "high  places"  in  English  version,  viz.,  frequented 
for  sin,  i.  e.,  for  idolatrous  sacrifices.  But  ch.  15.  13,  makes  the 
rendering  probable, "  I  will  give  thy  substance  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  spoil  .  .  . 
on  account  of  thy  sin  throughout  alt  thy  borders."  4.  even  thyself  — 
rather,  "  owing  to  thyself,"  i.  e.,  by  thy  own  fault  (ch.  15.  13).  dis- 
continue from  — be  dispossessed  of.  Not  only  thy  substance  but 
thyself  shall  be  carried  ofFto  a  strange  land  (ch.  15.  14).  5.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Jews'  proneness  to  rely  on  Egypt,  in  its  fear  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  (Isaiah,  31.  1,  3).  trusteth  —  this  word  is  emphatic. 
We  may  expect  help  from  men,  so  far  as  God  enables  them  to  help 
us,  but  we  must  rest  our  trust  in  God  alone  (Psalm  62.  5).  6. 
heath  —  In  Psalm  102.  17;  Isaiah,  32.  ir  ;  Habakkuk,  3.9,  the 
Hebrew  is  translated,  "  bare,"  "  naked,"  "  destitute,"  but  as  the  par- 
allel in  v.  8  is  "  tree,"  some  plant  must  be  meant  of  which  this  is  the 
characteristic  epithet  (see  ch.  48.  6,  Margin),  "  a  naked  tree."" 
Robinson  translates,"  the  juniper  tree,"  found  in  the  Arabah  or 
Great  Valley,  here  called  "  the  desert,"  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
"heath"  was  one  of  the  plants,  according  to  Pliny  (13.  21  ;  16. 
26),  excluded  from  religious  uses,  because  it  has  neither  fruit  nor 
seed,  and  is  neither  sown  nor  planted,  not  see  .  .  .  good  —  (Job,  20. 
17).  salt  land  —  (Deuteronom3%29.  23),  barren  ground.  7.  (Psalm 
34.  8;  Proverbs,  16.  20 ;  Isaiah,  30.  18).  Jeremiah  first  removed 
the  weeds  (false  trusts),  so  that  there  might  be  room  for  the  good 
grain.  [Calvin.]  8.  (Psalm  1.  3.)  Shall  not  see  —  i.  e.,  feel. 
Answering  to  v  6  ;  whereas  the  unbelievers  "  shall  not  see  (even) 
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when  good  cometh,"  the  believer  "  shall  not  see  (so  as  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  it  even)  when  heat  (fiery  trial)  cometh."  Trials  shall 
■come  upon  him  as  on  all,  nay,  upon  him  especially  (Hebrews,  12. 
6)  ;  but  he  shall  not  sink  under  them,  because  the  Lord  is  his 
secret  strength,  just  as  the  "  roots  spread  out  by  a  river"  (or, 
""water-course")  draw  hidden  support  from  it  (2  Corinthians,  4. 
8-11).  careful — anxious,  as  one  desponding  (Luke,  12.  29;  1 
Peter,  5.  7).  drought  —  lit.,  withholding,  viz.,  of  rain  (ch.  14.  1). 
He  here  probably  alludes  to  the  drought  which  had  prevailed,  but 
makes  it  the  type  of  all  kinds  of  distress.  9.  deceitful  —  from  a 
root,  "  supplanting  "  "  tripping  up  insidiously  by  the  heel,"  from 
which  yacob  (Hosea,  12.  3)  took  his  name.  In  speaking  of  the 
Jews'  deceit  of  heart,  he  appropriately  uses  a  term  alluding  to  their 
forefather,  whose  deceit,  but  not  whose  faith  they  followed.  His 
u  supplanting"  was  in  order  to  obtain  Jehovah's  blessing.  They 
•supplant  Jehovah  for  "  trust  in  man  "  (v.  5),  and  then  think  to  deceive 
God,  as  if  it  could  escape  His  notice,  that  it  is  in  man,  not  in  Him, 
they  trust,  desperately  Wicked  —  "  incurable  "  [Horsley]  (Micah, 
1.  9).  Trust  in  one's  own  heart  is  as  foolish  as  in  our  fellow-man 
(Proverbs,  28.  26).  10.  Lest  any  should  infer,  from  v.  9,  "  who  can 
know  it?"  that  even  the  Lord  does  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot 
punish,  the  hidden  treachery  of  the  heart,  He  saith,  "  I,  the  Lord, 
search  the  heart,"  &c.  (1  Chronicles,  28.  9;,  Psalm  7.  9;  Prov- 
erbs, 17.  3;  Revelation,  2.  23).  even  to  give  —  and  that  in 
order  that  I  may  give  (ch.  32.  19).  11.  partridge  —  (1  Samuel, 
26.  20.)  Hebrew,  "  Korea,"  from  a  root,  to  call,  alluding  to  its  cry  ; 
a  name  still  applied  to  a  bustard  by  the  Arabs.  Its  nest  is  liable, 
being  on  the  ground,  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or  robbed  by  car- 
nivorous animals,  notwithstanding  all  the  beautiful  manoeuvres  of 
the  parent-birds  to  save  the  brood.  The  translation,  "  sitteth  on 
eggs  which  it  has  not  laid"  alludes  to  the  ancient  notion  that  she 
stole  the  eggs  of  other  birds  and  hatched  them  as  her  own  ;  and 
that  the  young  birds  when  grown  left  her  for  the  true  mother.  It 
is  not  needful  to  make  Scripture  allude  to  an  exploded  notion,  as 
if  it  were  true.  Maurer  thinks  the  reference  is  to  Jehoiakim's 
grasping  cupidity  (ch.  22.  13-17).  Probably  the  sense  is  more  gen- 
eral ;  as  previously  he  condemned  trust  in  man  {v.  5),  he  now  con- 
demns another  object  of  the  deceitful  hearts'  trust,  unjustly-gotten 
riches  (Psalm  39.  6;  49.  16,  17  ;  55.23).  fool  —  (Proverbs,  23.  5  ; 
Luke,  12.  20);  "their  folly"  (Psalm  49.  13).  Himself,  and  all, 
shall  at  last  perceive  he  was  not  the  wise  man  he  thought  he  was. 

12.  throne — The  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Jehovah. 
Having  condemned  false  objects  of  trust,  "high  places  for  sin  "  (v. 
^),  and  an  "  arm  of  flesh,"  he  next  sets  forth  Jehovah,  and  His  tem- 
ple, which  was  ever  open  to  the  Jews,  as  the  true  object  of  con£. 
dence,  and  sanctuary  to  flee  to.     Henderson  makes  Jehovah,  in  v. 

13,  the  subject,  and  this  verse  predicate,  "  A  throne  of  glory,  high 
from  the  beginning,  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,  the  hope  of  Israel 
is  Jehovah."  Throne  is  thus  used  for  Him  who  sits  on  it  ;  Cf. 
thrones  (Colossians,  I.  16).  He  is  called  ?.  <*  s^nctu^r)  "  to  ilia 
pW|»Va  tlsiaaito,  <j. N<4 ;  ILzekiel,  11.  16).  So  Sytiac  and  Arabic.  13. 
fne  — -  yehovah.     Though  thee  precedes.     This  sudden  transition  is 
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usual  in  the  prophetic  style,  owing  to  the  prophet's  continual 
realization  of  Jehovah's  presence,  all  that  forsake  thee  —  (Psaim 
73.  27 ;  Isaiah,  1.  28).  written  in  the  earth  —  in  the  dust,  i.  e.,  shall 
be  consigned  to  oblivion.  To  Jesus'  significant  writing  "  on  the 
ground  "  (probably  the  accusers'  names,  John,  8.  6).  Names  written 
in  the  dust  are  obliterated  by  a  very  slight  wind.  Their  hopes  and 
celebrity  are  wholly  in  the  earth,  not  in  the  heavenly  book  of  life 
(Revelation,  13.  8  ;  20.  12,  15).  The  Jews,  though  boasting  that 
they  were  the  people  of  God,  had  no  portion  in  heaven,  no  status 
before  God  and  His  angels.  Contrast  "  written  in  heaven,"  i.  e.f 
in  the  muster-roll  of  its  blessed  citizens  (Luke,  10.  20).  Also, 
contrast  "written  in  a  book,"  and  "  in  the  rock  for  ever"  (Job.  19. 
23,  24).  living  waters  —  (ch.  2.  13).  14-18.  Prayer  of  the  prophet 
for  deliverance  from  the  enemies  whom  he  excited  by  his  faithful 
denunciations,  heal  .  .  .  save  —  not  only  make  me  ivhole  (as  to  the 
evils  of  soul  as  well  as  body  which  I  am  exposed  to  by  contact 
with  ungodly  foes,  ch.  15.  18),  but  keep  me  so.  my  praise  —  He 
whom  I  have  to  praise  for  past  favours,  and  therefore  to  whom 
alone  I  look  for  the  time  to  come.  15.  Where  is  the  word?  — 
(Isaiah,  5.  19  ;  Amos,  5,  18).  Where  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  threats 
which  thou  didst  utter  as  from  God  ?  A  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  apostacy  (2  Peter,  3.  4).  16.  I  have  not  refused  thy  call 
of  me  to  be  a  prophet  (Jonah,  1.  3),  however  painful  to  me  it  was 
to  utter  what  would  be  sure  to  irritate  the  hearers  (ch.  1.  4,  &c.)  ; 
therefore  thou  shouldest  not  forsake  me  (ch.  15.  15,  &c).  to  follow 
thee — lit.,  after  thee  ;  as  an  under-pastor  following  thee,  the  Chief 
Shepherd  (Ecclesiastes,  12.  11  ;  1  Peter,  5.  4).  neither  .  . .  desired 
—  I  have  not  wished  for  the  day  of  calamity  though  I  foretell  it  as 
about  to  come  on  my  countrymen  ;  therefore  the)'  have  no  reason 
for  persecuting  me.  thou  knowest —  I  appeal  to  thee  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  assert,  that  which  came  out  of  my  lips  —  my  words 
(Deuteronomy,  23.  23).  right  before  thee — rather,  "  was  before 
thee:"  was  known  to  thee  (Proverbs,  5.  21).  17.  a  terror — viz.,  by 
deserting  me  ;  all  I  fear  is  thine  abandoning  me  ;  if  thou  art  with 
me  I  have  no  fear  of  evil  from  enemies.  18.  destroy  .  . .  destruc- 
tion—  "break  them  with  a  double  breach,  Hebreiv  (ch.  14.  17). 
On  "double,"  see  Note,  ch.  16.  18.  19-27.  Delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  who  undid  the  good  effected  hy  Josiah's  reforma- 
tion, especially  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  [Eichorn.] 
gate  Of .  .  .  Children  Of .  . .  people  —  The  gate  next  the  king's  palace, 
called  the  gale  of  David,  and  the  gate  of  the  people,  from  its  being  the 
principal  thoroughfare :  now  the  Jaffa  gate.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  "  the  gate  of  the  fountain"  at  the  foot  of  Zion,  near  which 
were  the  king's  garden  and  pool  (ch.  39.  4  ;  2  Kings,  25.  4  ;  Nehe«. 
miah,  2.  14  ;  3.  15  ;  12.  37).  20.  kings —  He  begins  with  the  kings, 
as  they  ought  to  have  repressed  such  a  glaring  profanation.     21. 

Take  heed  to  yourselves  —  lit.,  to  your  souls.    Maurer  explains, 

"as  ye  love  )'our  lives  ;"  a  phrase  used  here  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  the  command,  sabbath  —  The  non-observance  of  it  was 
a  chief  cause  of  the  captivity,  the  number  of  years  of  the  latter, 
seventy,  being  exactly  made  to  agree  with  the  number  of  Sabbaths 
which  elapsed  during  the  490  years  of  their  possession  of  Canaan 
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from  Saul  to  their  removal  (Leviticus,  26.  34,  35  ;  2  Chronicles,  36. 
21).  On  the  restoration,  therefore,  stress  was  especially  laid  on 
Sabbath  observance  (Nehemiah,  13. 19).  Jerusalem  —  It  would  have 
been  scandalous  anywhere,  but  in  the  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an 
open  insult  to  God.  Sabbath-hallowing  is  intended  as  a  symbol  of 
holiness  in  general  (Ezekiel,  20.  12),  therefore  such  stress  is  laid  on 
it ;  the  Jews'  gross  impiety  is  manifested  in  their  setting  God's  will 
at  nought  in  the  case  of  such  an  easy  and  positive  command.  23. 
(Ch.  7.  24,  26).  24.  A  part  put  for  the  whole,  "  If  ye  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  my  other  laws ."  25.  kings  ...  in  chariots  —  The 
kingdom  at  this  time  had  been  brought  so  low  that  this  promise 
here  was  a  special  favour,     remain — Hebrew,   be  inhabited  (v.  6; 

Isaiah,  13.  20).  26.  plain  . .  .  mountains  .  .  .  south  —  (Joshua,  15. 
1-4).  The  southern  border  had  extended  to  the  river  of  Egypt, 
but  was  now  much  curtailed  by  Egyptian  invasions  (2  Chronicles, 
35.  29;  36.  3,  4).  The  Hebiew  for  "  south"  means  dry;  the  arid 
desert  south  of  Judea  is  meant.  The  enumeration  of  all  the  parts 
of  Judea,  city,  country,  plain,  hill,  and  desert,  implies  that  no  longer 
shall  there  be  aught  wanting  of  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  land 
(Zechariah,  7.  7).  sacrifices — As  in  v.  22,  one  constituent  of 
Judea's  prosperity  is  mentioned,  viz.,  its  kings  on  David's  throne, 
the  pledge  of  God  being  its  guardian  ;  so  in  this  verse  another 
constituent,  viz.,  iispriests,  a  pledge  of  God  being  propitious  to  it 

(Psalm  107.  22).    27.  burden  .  . .  in  .  . .  gates  .  . .  fire  in  the  gates 

—  retribution  answering  to  the  sin  ;  the  scene  of  their  sin  shall  be 
the  scene  of  their  punishment  (ch.  52.  13  ;  2  Kings,  25.  9;. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1-23.  God,  as  the  Sole  Sovereign,  has  an  absolute  right 
to  deal  with  nations  according  to  their  conduct  toward 
him,  illustrated  in  a  tangible  form  by  the  potter's  moulding 
OF  vessels  from  clay.  2.  go  down  —  viz.,  from  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  near  which  Jeremiah  exercised  his 
prophetic  office,  to  the  low  ground,  where  some  well-known  (this 
is  the  force  of  "  the")  potter  had  his  workshop.  3.  wheels  —  lit., 
"  on  both  stones."  The  potter's  horizontal  lathe  consisted  of  two 
round  plates,  the  lower  one  larger,  the  upper  smaller ;  of  stone 
originally,  but  afterward  of  wood.  On  the  upper  the  potter  moulded 
the  clay  into  what  shapes  he  pleased.  They  are  found  represented 
in  Egyptian  remains.  In  Exodus,  1.  16,  alone  is  the  Hebrew  word 
found  elsewhere,  but  in  a  different  sense.  4.  marred  —  spoiled. 
14  (9/ clay  "  is  the  true  reading,  which  was  corrupted  into  "  as  c\ay  " 
(Margin),  through  the  similarity  of  the  two  Hebrexv  letters,  and 
from  v.  6,  "  as  the  clay."  6.  Refuting  the  Jews'  reliance  on  their 
external  privileges  as  God's  elect  people,  as  if  God  could  never 
cast  them  off.  But  if  the  potter,  a  mere  creature,  has  power  to 
throw  away  a  marred  vessel,  and  raise  up  other  clay  from  the 
ground,  "  a  fortiori"  God,  the  Creator,  can  cast  away  the  people 
who  prove  unfaithful  to  His  election,  and  can  raise  others  in  their 
stead  (Cf.  Isaiah,  45.  9  ;  64.  8  ;  Romans,  9.  20,  21).     It  is  curious 
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that  the  potter's  field  should  have  been  the  purchase  made  with  the 
price  of  Judas'  treachery  (Matthew,  27.  9,  10).  A  potter's  vessel 
dashed  to  pieces  (Cf.  Psalm  2,  8,  g  ;  Revelation,  2.  27),  because  of 
its  failing  to  answer  the  maker's  design,  being  the  very  image  to 
depict  God's  sovereign  power  to  give  reprobates  to  destruction,  not 
by  caprice,  but  in  the  exercise  of  His  righteous  judgment.  Mat- 
thew quotes  Zechariah's  words  (Zechariah,  11.  12,  13)  as  Jeremiah's, 
because  the  latter  (ch.  18.  19)  was  the  source  from  which  the  former 
derived  his  summary  in  ch.  11.  12,  13.  [Hengstenberg.]  7.  At 
what  instant — In  a  moment,  when  the  nation  least  expects  it. 
Hereby  he  reminds  the  Jews  how  marvelously  God  had  delivered 
them  from  their  original  degradation,?,  e.,  In  one  and  the  same  day 
ye  were  the  most  wretched,  and  then  the  most  favoured  of  all  peo- 
ples. [Calvin.]  8.  their  evil  —  in  antithesis  to,  "  the  evil  that  1 
thought  to  do."  repent  —  God  herein  adapts  Himself  to  human 
conceptions.  The  change  is  not  in  God,  but  in  the  circumstances 
which  regulates  God's  dealings,  just  as  we  say  the  land  recedes 
from  us  when  we  sail  forth,  whereas  it  is  we  who  recede  from  the 
land  (Ezekiel,  18.  21  ;  33.  11).  God's  unchangeable  principle  is  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  all  circumstances  ;  if,  then,  He 
did  not  take  into  account  the  moral  change  in  His  people  (their 
prayers,  &c),  He  would  not  be  acting  according  to  His  own  un- 
changing principle  (v.  9,  10).  This  is  applied  practically  to  the 
Jews'  case  {v.  11  ;  see  ch.  26.  3  ;  Jonah,  3.  10).  n.  frame  evil  — 
alluding  to  the  preceding  image  of  "  the  potter,"  i.  e.,  I,  Jehovah, 
am  now  as  it  were  the  potter  framing  evil  against  you  ;  but,  in  the 
event  of  your  repenting,  it  is  in  my  power  to  frameanetv  my  course 
of  dealing  toward  you.  return,  &C.  —  2  Kings,  17.  13.  12.  no  hope 
—  thy  threats  and  exhortations  are  all  thrown  away  (ch.  2.  25). 
Our  case  is  desperate  ;  we  are  hopelessly  abandoned  to  our  sins 
and  their  penalty.  In  this  and  the  following  clauses,  "  we  will 
walk  after  our  own  devices,"  Jeremiah  makes  them  express  the  teal 
state  of  the  case,  rather  than  hypocritical  subterfuges  which  they 
would  have  been  inclined  to  have  put  forth.  So  Isaiah,  30.  10,  II. 
13  (Ch.  2.  10, 11.)  Even  among  the  heathen  it  was  a  thing  unheard 
of,  that  a  nation  should  lay  aside  its  gods  for  foreign  gods,  though 
their  gods  are  false  gods.  But  Israel  forsook  the  true  God  for  for- 
eign false  gods,  virgin  Of  Israel — (2  Kings,  19.  21).  It  enhances 
their  guilt,  that  Israel  was  the  virgin  whom  God  had  specially 
betrothed  to  Him.  horrible  thing — (ch.  5.  30).  14.  Is  there 
any  man  (living  near  it)  who  would  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon 
{i.e.,  cool  melted  snow  water of  Lebanon,  as  he  presently  explains), 
which  cometh  from  the  rock  of  the  field  (a  poetical  name  for  Leba- 
non, which  towers  aloft  above  the  surrounding  field,  or  compara- 
tively plain  country)?  None.  Yet  Israel  forsakes  Jehovah,  the 
living  fountain  close  at  hand,  for  foreign,  broken  cisterns.  Ch.  17. 
13  ;  2.  13,  accord  with  English  version  here,  Maurer  translates, 
"  shall  the  snow  of  Lebanon  cease  from  the  rock  to  water  {lit.,  for- 
sake) my  fields"  (the  whole  land  around  being  peculiarly  Jeho- 
vah's)7  Lebanon  means  the  white  mountain,  so  called  from  the  per- 
petual   snow  which    covers  that  part  called    Herman,  stretching 

no-  th-east  of  Palestine,   that  come  from  another  place  —  that  come 
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from  far,  viz.,  from  the  distant,  lofty  rocks  of  Lebanon.  Hender- 
son translates,  "  the  compressed  waters/'  viz.,  contracted  within  a 
narrow  channel  while  descending  through  the  gorges  of  the  rocks  ; 
"flowing"  may,  in  this  view,  be  rather  "  flowing  down"  (Song  of 
Solomon,  4.  15).  But  the  parallelism  in  English  Version  is  better, 
"  which  cometh  from  the  rock,"  "  that  cometh  from  another  place." 
be  forsaken  —  answering  to  the  parallel,  "  Will  a  man  leave." 
Mavrer  translates,  "dry  up"  or  "fail"  (Isaiah,  19.  5);  the  sense 
thus  being,  Will  nature  ever  turn  aside  from  its  fixed  course.  The 
"  cold  waters  "  (Cf.  Proverbs,  25.  25)  refer  to  the  perennial  streams 
fed  from  the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  hot  weather.  15. 
Because  —  rather,  And  yet ;  in  defiance  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  forgotten  me  —  (ch.  2.  32).  This  implies  a  previous 
knowledge  of  God,  whereas  He  was  unknown  to  the  Gentiles  ;  the 
Jews'  forgetting  of  God,  therefore,  arose  from  determined  perver- 
sity, they  have  caused  .  . .  to  stumble  —  viz.,  the  false  prophets 
and  idolatrous  priests  have,  ancient  paths  —  (ch.  6.  16);  the 
paths  which  their  pious  ancestors  trod.  Not  antiquity,  indiscrim- 
inately, but  the  example  of  the  fathers  who  trod  the  right  way,  is 
here  commended,  them  —  the  Jews,  not  cast  up  —  not  duly  pre- 
pared ;  referring  to  the  raised  centre  of  the  road.  Calvin  trans- 
lates, "  not  trodden."  They  had  no  precedent  of  former  saints  to 
induce  them  to  devise  for  themselves  a  new  worship.  16.  hissing 
—  (1  Kings,  9.  8).  In  sign  of  contempt.  That  which  was  to  be 
only  the  event  is  ascribed  to  the  purpose  of  the  people,  although 
altogether  different  from  what  they  would  have  been  likely  to  hope 
for.  Their  purpose  is  represented  as  being  the  destruction  of  their 
country,  because  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  their  course  of  act- 
ing, wag  .  .  .  head  —  in  mockery  (2  Kings,  19.  21  ;  Matthew,  27. 
39).  As  "  wag  .  .  .  head  "  answers  to  "hissing,"  so  "  astonished  " 
answers  to  "desolate,"  for  which,  therefore,  Munster,  &c,  rather 
translate,  "an  object  of  wonder"  (ch.  19.  8).  17.  as  with  an  east 
wind  —  lit.,  I  will  scatter  them  as  an  east  wind1"  (scatters  all  before 
it) ;  a  most  violent  wind  (Job,  27.  21  ;  Psalm  48.  7  ;  Isaiah,  27.  8). 
Thirty-two  MSS.  read  (without  as),  "  with  an  East  wind."  I  will 
Show  them  the  back  .  .  .  not .  .  .  face  —  just  retribution  ;  as  "  they 
turned  their  back  unto  me  .  .  .  not  their  face"  (ch.  2.  27).  18.  (Ch. 
11.  19.)  Let  us  bring  a  capital  charge  against  him  as  a  false 
prophet ;  "  for  (whereas  he  foretells  that  this  land  shall  be  left 
without  priests  to  teach  the  law,  Malachi,  2.  7  ;  without  scribes  to 
explain  its  difficulties  ;  and  without  prophets  to  reveal  God's  will) 
the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  prophet,"  &c.  ;  since  God  has 
made  these  a  lasting  institution  in  His  church  and  the  law  declares 
they  shall  never  perish  (Leviticus,  6.  18  ;  10.  11  ;  Cf.  ch.  5.  12). 
[Grotius.]  the  wise  —  scribes  and  elders  joined  to  the  priests. 
Perhaps  they  mean  to  say,  we  must  have  right  on  our  side,  in 
spite  of  Jeremiah's  words  against  us  and  our  prophets,  &c.  (ch.  28. 
15,  16  ;  29.  25,  32  ;  5.  31) ;  "  for  the  law  shall  not  perish,"  &c.  I 
prefer  Grotius'  explanation,  with  .  .  .  tongue  —  by  a  false  accusa- 
tion (Psalm  57.  4;  64.  3  ;  12.  4  ;  50.  19).  For  the  tongue  (Margin), 
i.  e.,  for  his  speaking  against  us.  "  In  the  tongue,  i.  e.,  let  us  kill 
him  that   he  may  speak  no  more  against  us.     [Castalio.]     19. 
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Give  heed  —  Contrasted  with,  iet  us  not  give  heed  "  (7/.  18).  As 
they  give  no  heed  to  me,  do  thou,  O  Lord,  give  heed  to  me  and  let 
my  words  at  least  have  their  weight  with  thee.  20.  In  the  par- 
ticulars here  specified,  Jeremiah  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Psalm  109.  4,  5  ;  John,  15.  25).  my  SOllI  —  my  life  ;  me  (Psalm 
35.  7)-  I  stood  before  thee  .  .  .  to  turn  away  thy  wrath  — so 
Moses  (Psalm  106.  23  ;  Cf.  Ezekiel,  22.  30).  So  Jesus  Christ,  the 
antitype  of  previous  partial  intercessors  (Isaiah,  59.  16).     21.    pour 

out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  sword  —  ///.,  by  the  hands  of  the 

sword.  So  Ezekiel,  35.  5.  Maurer  with  Jerome  translates, 
"  deliver  them  over  to  the  power  of  the  sword."  But  Cf.  Psalm  63. 
xO,  Margin;  Isaiah,  53.  12.  In  this  prayer  he  does  not  indulge  in 
personal  revenge,  as  if  it  were  his  own  cause  that  was  at  stake  ; 
but  he  speaks  under  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  ceasing  to  inter- 
cede and  speaking  prophetically,  knowing  they  were  doomed  to 
destruction  as  reprobates  ;  for  those  not  so,  he,  doubtless,  ceased 
not  to  intercede.  We  are  not  to  draw  an  example  from  this  which 
is  a  special  case,  put  to  death  —  or,  as  in  ch.  15.  2,  "  perish  by 
the  death-plague."  [Maurer.]  men  .  .  .  young  men  —  Horsley 
distinguishes  the  former  as  married  men  past  middle  life  ;  the  latter, 
the  flower  of  the  unmarried  youth.  22.  cry  —  by  reason  of  the 
enemy  bursting  in  ;  let  their  houses  be  no  shelter  to  them  in  their 
calamities.  [Calvin.]  digged  .  .  .  pit  —  (v.  20;  Psalm  57.  6  ;  119. 
85).  23.  forgive  not  —  (Psalm  109.9,  IO>  r4)-  blot  out — image 
from  an  account  book  (Revelation,  20.  12).  before  thee —  Hypo- 
crites suppose  God  is  not  near  so  long  as  they  escape  punishment  ; 
but  when  He  punishes  they  are  said  to  stand  before  Him,  because 
they  can  no  longer  flatter  themselves  they  can  escape  His  eye  (Cf. 
Psalm  90.  8).  deal  thus  —  exert  thy  power  against  them.  [Maurer.] 
time  Of  thine  anger  —  though  He  seems  to  tarry  His  time  shall 
come  at  last  ''Ecclesiastes,  8.  11,  12  ;  2  Peter,  3.  9,  10). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-15.  The  Desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  Sins  foretold 
IN  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  the  Symbol  of  breaking  a  Bottle. 
Referred  by  Maurer,  &c,  to  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign. 
1.  bottle — Hebreiv,  bakbuk,  so  called  from  the  guggling  sound 
which  it  makes  when  being  emptied,  ancients  —  elders.  As  wit- 
nesses of  the  symbolic  action  (v.  10 ;  Isaiah,  8.  1,  2),  that  the  Jews 
might  not  afterward  plead  ignorance  of  the  prophecy.  The  sev- 
enty-two elders,  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Great  Council,  were 
partly  taken  from  "  the  priests,"  partly  from  the  other  tribes,  i.  e., 
"  the  people,"  the  former  presiding  over  spiritual  matters,  the  latter 
over  civil  ;  the  seventy-two  represented  the  whole  people.  2.  val- 
ley of  the  son  Of  Hinnom  —  or  Tophet,  South  of  Jerusalem,  where 
human  victims  were  offered,  and  children  made  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  in  honour  of  Moloch,  east  gate  —  Margin,  sun  gate,  sun- 
rise being  in  the  East,  Maurer  translates,  the  potter  s  gate.  Through 
it  lay  the  road  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Joshua,  15.  8).     The  potters 

there  formed  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  temple,  which  was  close  by 
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<(Cf.  v.  10,  14  ;  ch.  18.  2  ;  Zechariah,  n.  13).  The  same  as  "  the 
Watergate  toward  the  East "  (Nehemiah,  3.  26;  12.  37);  so  called 
from  the  brook  Kedron.  Calvln  translates,  as  English  Version  and 
Margin,  "  It  was  monstrous  perversity  to  tread  the  law  under  foot 
in  so  conspicuous  a  place,  over  which  the  sun  daily  rising  reminded 
them  of  the  light  of  God's  law."  3.  The  scene  of  their  guilt  is 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  denunication  against  them,  kings  — 
the  king  and  queen  (ch.  13.  18) ;  or  including  the  king's  counsel- 
ors and  governors  under  him.  tingle  —  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder 
peal  (1  Samuel,  3,  11;  2  Kings,  21.  12).  4.  '  (Isaiah,  65.  n). 
estranged  this  place  —  devoted  it  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods  ; 
alienating  a  portion  of  the  sacred  city  from  God,  the  rightful  Lord 
of  the  temple,  city,  and  whole  land.  nOP  their  fathers  —  viz.,  the 
godly  among  them  ;  their  ungodly  fathers  God  makes  no  account  of. 
blood  of  innocents  —  slain  in  honour  of  Moloch  (ch.  7.  31  ;  Psalm 
106.  37).  5.  commanded  not  —  nay,  more,  I  commanded  the  oppo- 
site (Leviticus,  18.  21 ;  see  ch.  7.  31,  32).  6.  no  more  .  . .  Tophet  — 
from  Hebrew,  toph,  a  drum  ;  for  in  sacrificing  childen  to  Molock 
drums  were  beaten  to  drown  their  cries.  Thus  the  name  indicated 
the  Joy  of  the  people  at  the  fancied  propitiation  of  the  god  by  this 
sacrifice  ;  in  antithesis  to  its  joyless  name  subsequently,  valley 
of  slaughter — it  should  be  the  scene  of  slaughter,  no  longer  of 
children,  but  of  men  ;  not  of  "  innocents"  (v.  4),  but  of  those  who 
richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  city  could  not  be  assailed,  without 
first  occupying  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  which  was  the  only  foun- 
tain:  hence  arose  the  violent  battle  there.  7.  make  void  the 
Counsel —  defeat  their  plans  for  repelling  the  enemy  (2  Chronicles, 
32.1-4;  Isaiah,  19.  3;  22.  9,  11).  Or,  their  schemes  of  getting 
help  by  having  recourse  to  idols.  [Calvin.]  in  this  place  —  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  was  to  be  the  place  of  the  Chaldean  encamp- 
ment ;  the  very  place,  where  they  looked  for  help  from  idols,  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  their  own  slaughter.  8.  (iVote,  ch.  18.  16).  9. 
(Deuteronomy.  28.  53  ;  Lamentations,  4.  10).  break  .  .  .  bottle  —  a 
symbolical  action,  explained  in  v.  11.  the  men  —  the  elders  of  the 
people  and  of  the  priests  {v.  1 ;  Cf.  ch.  51.  63,  64).  11.  as  one 
breaketh  a  potter's  vessel  —  expressing  God's  absolute  sover- 
eignty (ch.  18.  6  ;  Psalm  2.  9  ;  Isaiah,  30.  14,  Margin;  Lamentations, 

4.  2;  Romans,  9.  20,  21).  cannot  be  made  whole  again  —  a  broken 
potter's  vessel  cannot  be  restored,  but  a  new  one  may  be  made  of 
the  same  material.  So  God  raised  a  new  Jewish  seed,  not  identical 
with  the  destroyed  rebels,  but  by  substituting  another  generation 
in  their  stead.  [Grotius.]  no  place  to  bury  —  (ch.  7.32).  12. 
make  this  City  as  Tophet  —  i.e.,  as  defiled  with  dead  bodies  as 
Tophet.  13.  shall  be  defiled  —  with  dead  bodies  (v.  12;  2  Kings, 
23.  10).  because  Of  all  the  houses  —  rather  (explanatory  of  the 
previous  "the  houses  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  houses"),  "even  all  the  houses," 
&c.  [Calvin.]  roofs  —  being  flat  they  were  used  as  high  places 
for  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  planets  (ch.  32.  29;  2  Kings,  23.  11, 
12;  Zephaniah,  1.  5).  The  Nabateans,  South  and  East  of  the  Dead 
sea,  a  nation  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  according  to  Strabo,  had 
the  same  usage.  14.  court  of  the  Lord's  house  —  near  Tophet. 
The  largest  court,  under  the  open  air,  where  was  the  greatest  crowd 
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(2  Chronicles,  20.  5).     15.  her  towns  —  the  suburban  villages  and 
towns  next  Jerusalem,  such  as  Bethany. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1-18.  Jeremiah's  Incarceration  by  Pashur,  the  principal 
Officer  of  the  Tfmple,  for  Prophesying  within  its  pre- 
cincts: His  renewed  Predictions  against  the  City,  &c,  on 
his  Liberation.  i.  son — descendant,  of  Immer — one  of  the 
original  "governors  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  house  of  God," 
twenty- four  in  all,  i.  e.,  sixteen  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  and  eight 
of  the  sons  of  Ithamar  (1  Chronicles,  24.  14).  This  Pashur  is  dis- 
tinct from  Pashur,  son  of  Melchiah  (ch.  21.  1).  The  "  captains " 
(Luke,  22.  4)  seem  to  have  been  over  the  twenty-four  guards  of 
the  temple,  and  had  only  the  right  of  apprehending  any  who  were 
guilty  of  delinquency  within  it  ;  but  the  Sanhedrim  had  the  judicial 
power  over  such  delinquents  [Grotius]  (ch.  26.  8,  10,  16).  2.  The 
fact  that  Pashur  was  of  the  same  order  and  of  the  same  family  as 
Jeremiah  aggravates  the  indignity  of  the  blow  (1  King,  22.  24 ; 
Matthew,  26.  67).  stocks — An  instrument  of  torture  with  five 
holes,  in  which  the  neck,  two  hands,  and  two  feet  were  thrust,  the 
body  being  kept  in  a  crooked  posture  (ch.  29.  26).  From  a  Hebrew 
root,  "  to  turn/' or  "rack."  This  marks  Pashur's  cruelty,  high  — 
i.  e.,  the  upper  gate  (2  Kings,  15.  35).  gate  of  Benjamin  —  a  gate  in 
the  temple  wall,  corresponding  to  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  properly 
so  called,  in  the  city-wall,  in  the  direction  of  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin (ch.  7.  2  ;  37.  13  ;  38.  7).  The  temple  gate  of  Benjamin, 
being  on  a  lofty  position,  was  called  "  the  high  gate,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  city-wall  gate  of  Benjamin.  3.  Pashur — compounded 
of  two  roots,  meaning  "  largeness"  (and  so  "  security")  "en  eveiy 
side;""  in  antithesis  to  Magor-missabib,  "  terror  round  about"  (v.  10; 

ch.  6.  2* ;  46.  5 ;  49.  29  ;  Psalm  31.  13).    4.  terror  ...  to  all  thy 

friends  —  who  have  believed  thy  false  promises  (v.  6).  The  sense 
must  be  in  order  to  accord  with  "  fear  round  about"  (v.  3).  I  will 
bring  terror  on  thee  and  on  all  thy  friends,  that  terror  arising  from 
thyself,  viz.,  thy  false  prophecies.  Thou  and  thy  prophecies  will 
be  seen,  to  the  dismay  both  of  thee  and  thy  dupes,  to  have  caused 
their  ruin  and  thine.  Maurer's  translation  is  therefore  not  needed, 
'  I  will  give  up  thee  and  all  thy  friends  to  terror."  5.  strength  — 
i.  e.,  resources,  labours  — fruits  of  labour,  gain,  wealth.  6.  proph- 
esied lies  —  viz.,  that  God  cannot  possibly  leave  this  land  with- 
out prophets,  piiests  and  teachers  ("the  wise  ")  (ch.  i3.  18  ;  Cf.  ch. 
5.  31).  7.  Jeremiah's  complaint,  not  unlike  that  of  Job,  breathing 
somewhat  of  human  infirmity,  in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment. 
Thou  didst  promise  never  to  give  me  up  to  the  will  of  mine  ene- 
mies, and  )7et  thou  hast  done  so.  But  Jeremiah  misunderstood 
God's  promise,  which  was  not  that  he  should  have  nothing  to 
suffer,  but  that  God  would  deliver  him  out  of  sufferings  (ch.  I.  19). 
deceived  —  others  trans/ate  as  Margin,  "  thou  hast  enticed"  or  "per- 
suaded me,'  viz.,  to  undertake  the  prophetic  office,  "  and  I  was  per- 
suaded," i.  e.,  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  what  I 
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find  too  hard  for  me.  So  Jthe  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  a  good  sense 
(Genesis,  9.  27,  Margin;  Proverbs,  25.  15  ;  Hosea,  2.  14).  stronger 
than  I  — Thou  whose  strength  I  could  not  resist  hast  laid  this  bur* 
den  on  me,  and  hast  prevailed  (hast  made  me  prophesy,  in  spite  of 
my  reluctance)  (trh.  1.  5-7) ;  yet,  when  I  exercise  my  office  I  am  treated 
with  derision  (Lamentations,  3. 14).  8.  Rather/'  Whenever\  speak  I 
cry  out."  "Concerning  violence  and  spoil  I  (am  compelled  to)  cry  out," 
i.  e.,  complain.  [Maurer.]  English  Version  in  the  last  clause  is 
more  graphic,"  I  cried  violence  and  spoil  "  (ch.  6.  7)  !  I  could  not 
speak  in  a  calm  tone  ;  their  desperate  wickedness  compelled  me 
to  "cry  out."  because  —  rather,  therefore;  the  apodosis  of  the 
previous  sentence  ;  because  in  discharging  my  prophetic  functions 
I  not  merely  spake,  but  cried ;  and  cried,  violence,  &c.  ;  therefore  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  made  a  reproach  to  me  {v.  7).  9.  his  word 
was  —  or,  lit.)  "  there  was  in  my  heart  as  it  were  a  burning  fire," 
z.  e.,  the  divine  afflatus  or  impulse  to  speak  was  as,  &c.  (Job,  32. 

18, 19;  Psalm  30.  3).    weary  with  forbearing  and  I  could  not  — 

4<  I  laboured  to  contain  myself,  but  I  could  not  (Acts,  18.  5  ;  Cf.  ch. 
23.9;  1  Corinthians,  9.  16,  17).  10.  For  —  not  referring  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding,  but  to  "  I  will  not  make  mention  of 
Him  ;"  the  "defaming,"  or  detraction  of  the  enemy  on  every  side 
(see  Psalm  31.  13),  tempted  him  to  think  of  prophesying  no  more. 
Report  ...  we  will  report  —  The  words  of  his  adversaries,  one  to 
the  other ;  give  any  information  against  him  (true  or  false)  which 
will  give  colour  for  accusing  him  ;  and  "we  will  report  it,"  viz.,  to 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  order  to  crush  him.  familiars  —  lit.,  men  of  my 
peace  :  those  who  pretended  to  be  on  peaceable  terms  with  me 
(Psalm  41.  9).  Jeremiah  is  type  of  Messiah,  referred  to  in  that 
Psalm.  (See  ch.  38.  22  ;  Job,  19.  19;  Psalm  55.  13,  14  ;  Luke,  11. 
63.  54)  watched  for  my  halting  —  (Psalm  35. 15,  Margin,  "halt- 
ing ;"  Psalm  38.  17  ;  71.  10,  Margin).  Gesenius  not  so  well  trans- 
lates, according  to  Arabic  idiom,  "those  guarding  my  side"  (i.  e., 
my  most  intimate  friends,  always  at  my  side)  in  apposition  to  "  fa- 
miliars," and  the  subject  of  say  (instead  of  saying).  The  Hebrew 
means  properly  "  side,"  then  "halting,"  as  the  halt  bend  on  one 
side,  entice  —  to  commit  some  sin.  11.  not  prevail  —  as  they 
hoped  to  do  {v.  10;  ch.  15.  20).  prosper  —  in  their  plot.  12.  triest 
the  righteous  —  in  latent  contrast  to  the  hasty  judgments  of  men 
(ch.  11.  20  ;  17.  10).  opened  —  i.  e.,  committed  (Cf.  2  Kings,  19.  14  ; 
Psalm  35.  1).  13.  delivered  ...  SOUl — This  deliverance  took 
place  when  Zedekiah  succeeded  to  Jeconiah.  14-18.  The  contrast 
between  the  spirit  of  this  passage  and  the  preceding  thanksgiving 
is  to  be  explained  thus:  to  show  how  great  was  the  deliverance 
(v.  13),  he  subjoins  a  picture  of  what  his  wounded  spirit  had  been 
previous  to  his  deliverance:  I  had  said,  in  the  time  of  my  impris- 
onment, "  Cursed  be  the  day;"  my  feeling  was  that  of  yob  (Job, 
3.  3,  10,  11,  whose  words  Jeremiah,  therefore,  copies).  Though 
Jeremiah's  zeal  had  been  stirred  up,  not  so  much  for  self  as  for 
God's  honour,  trampled  on  by  the  rejection  of  the  prophet's  words, 
yet  it  was  intemperate  when  he  made  his  birth  a  subject  for  ci/rsing, 
which  was  really  a  ground  for  thanksgiving.  15.  A  man-child  — 
the  birth  of  whom  is,  in  the  East,  a  special  subject  of  joy  ;  whereas 
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that  of  a  female  is  often  not  so.  16.  the  cities  —  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  cry  .  .  .  morning  .  .  .  noontide  —  i.  *.,  let  hkn  be  kept 
in  alarm  the  whole  day  (not  merely  at  night  when  terrors  ordinarily 
prevail,  but  in  day-time  when  it  is  something  extraordinary)  with 
terrifying  war-shouts,  as  those  in  a  besieged  city  (ch.  18.  22).  17. 
he  —  "that  man"  {v.  15,  16).  from  the  womb  —  /,  e.,  at  that  time 
while  I  was  still  in  the  womb. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

-14.  Zedekiah  Consults  Jeremiah  what  is  to  be  the  Event 
of  the  War  :  God's  Answer.  Written  probably  when  after  hav- 
ing repulsed  the  Egyptians  who  brought  succour  to  the  Jews  (chr 
37.  5-8  ;  2  Kings,  24.  7),  the  Chaldees  were  a  second  time  advanc- 
ing against  Jerusalem,  but  were  not  )ret  closely  besieging  it  {v.  4, 
13).  J  Rosenmuller.]  This  chapter  probably  ought  to  be  placed 
between  chs.  37  and  38  ;  since  what  the  "  princes,"  in  ch.  38. 2,. 
represent  Jeremiah  as  having  said,  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  v.  9 
of  this  ch.  21.  Moreover,  the  same  persons  as  here  {v.  1)  are  men- 
tioned in  ch.  37.  3  ;  38.  1,  viz.,  Pashur  and  Zephaniah.  What  is 
here  more  fully  related  is  there  simply  referred  to  in  the  historical 
narrative.  Cf.  ch.  52.  24  ;  2  Kings,  25.  18.  [Maurer.]  Zedekiah 
—  A  prince  having  some  reverence  for  sacred  things,  for  which 
reason  he  sends  an  honourable  embassy  to  Jeremiah  ;  but  not  hav- 
ing moral  courage  to  obey  his  better  impulses.  Pashur  —  son  of 
Melchiah,  of  the  fifth  order  of  priests,  distinct  from  Pashur,  son  of 
Immer  (ch.  20.  1),  of  the  sixteenth  order  (1  Chronicles,  24.  9,  14). 
Zephaniah  —  of  the  twenty- fourth  order.  They  are  designated,  not 
by  their  father,  but  by  their  family  (1  Chronicles,  24.  18).  2.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar—  The  more  usual  way  of  spelling  the  name  in 
Jeremiah  than  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  Persiac  roots,  meaning 
either"  Nebo,  the  chief  of  the  gods,"  or  "  Nebo,  the  god  of  fire." 
He  was  son  of  Nabopolassar,  who  committed  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Egypt,  at  Carchemish,  and  against  Judea,  to  the 
crown-prince,  according  to  all  his  wondrous  works  —  Zedekiah 
hopes  for  God's  special  interposition,  such  as  was  vouchsafed  to 
Hezekiah  against  Senacherib  (2  Kings,  19.35,36).  he  —  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, go  up  from  US  —  rise  up  from  the  siege  which  he  sat 
down  to  lay  (ch.  37.  g, II,  Margin ;  Numbers,  16.  24,  27  :  1  Kings, 
15.  19,  Margin).  4.  God  Of  Israel  —  Those  "wondrous  works"  {v. 
2)  do  not  belong  tO)'Ou  ;  God  is  faithful  ;  it  is  you  who  forfeit  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  by  unfaithfulness.  "  God  will  always 
remain  the  God  of  Israel,  though  He  destroy  thee  and  thy  people." 
[Calvin.]  turn  back  the  weapons  —  I  wiil  turn  them  to  a  very 
different  use  from  what  you  intend  them.  You  now  with  them 
fight  against  the  Chaldees  "  without  the  walls  "  (the  Jewish  defend- 
ers being  as  yet  able  to  sally  forth  more  freely,  and  defend  the 
fountains  outside  the  walls  in  the  valley  under  mount  Zion  ;  see 
v.  13  ;  ch.  19.  6,  7),  but  soon  ye  shall  be  driven  back  within  the  city 
[Maurer],  and  '•  in  the  midst  "  of  it  I  will  cause  all  your  arms  to 
be  gathered  in  one  place  ("  I  will  assemble  them"  viz.,  your  arms) 
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by  the  Chaldean  conquerors  [Grotius],  who  shall  slay  you  with 
those  very  arms.  [Menochius.]  5.  The  Jews  shall  have  not 
merely  the  Chaldees,  but  Jehovah  Himself  in  wrath  at  their  provo- 
cations, fighting  against  them.  Every  word  enhances  the  formida- 
ble character  of  God's  opposition,  "  I  myself  .  .  .  outstretched  hand 
.  .  .  strong  arm  (no  longer  as  in  Exodus,  6.  6,  and  in  the  case  of 
Sennacherib,  in  your  behalf,  but)  in  anger  ...  fury  ..  .  great  wrath." 

7.  the  people,  and  such — rather,  explanatory,  "the  people,  viz^ 
such  as  are  left,"  &c.  seek  their  life  —  content  with  nothing 
short  of  their  death  ;  not  content  with  plundering  aud  enslav- 
ing them,  smite  with  .  .  .  SWOrd  —  This  was  the  fate  of  Zede- 
kiah's  sons  and  many  of  the  Jewish  nobles.  Zedekiah  him- 
self, though  not  put  to  a  violent  death,  died  of  grief.  Cf.  as  to  the 
accurate  fulfillment,  ch.  34.  4;    Ezekiel,  12.  13  ;   2  Kings,  25.  6,  7. 

8.  M  Life,"  if  ye  surrender;  "death,"  if  )Te  persist  in  opposing  the 
Chaldees  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  30.  19).  The  individuality  of  Jere- 
miah's mission  from  God  is  shown  in  that  he  urges  to  uncondi- 
tional surrender ;  whereas  all  former  prophets  had  urged  the 
people  to  oppose  their  invaders  (Isaiah,  7.  16;  37.  33,  35).  9.  (Ch. 
38.  2, 17,  18.)  falleth  to  —  deserts  to.  life  ...  a  prey  —  proverbial, 
to  make  one's  escape  with  life,  like  a  valuable  spoil  or  prey  that 
one  carries  off;  the  narrowness  of  the  escape,  and  the  joy  felt  at  it, 
are  included  in  the  idea  (ch.  39.  18).  10.  set  .  .  .  face  against- — 
determined  to  punish  (Leviticus,  17.  10).  12.  house  of  David  —  the 
royal  family  and  all  in  office  about  the  king.  He  calls  them  so, 
because  it  was  the  greater  disgrace  that  they  had  sa  degenerated 
from  the  piety  of  their  forefather,  David;  and  to  repress  their  glory- 
ing in  their  descent  from  him,  as  if  they  were  therefore  inviolable ; 
but  God  will  not  spare  them  as  apostates,  in  the  morning  —  allud- 
ing to  the  time  of  dispensing  justice  (Job,  24.  17  ;  Psalm  101.  8)  ;  but 
the  sense  is  mainly  proverbial,  for  "with  promptness"  (Psalm  90. 
14  ;  143.  8).  Maurer  translates,  "  every  morning."  lest  my  fury  . . . 
Jike  fire  —  Already  it  was  kindled,  and  the  decree  of  God  gone 
forth  against  the  city  {v.  4,  5),  but  the  king  and  his  house  may  yet 
be  preserved  by  repentance  and  reformation.  God  urges  to  right- 
eousness, not  as  if  they  can  thereby  escape  punishment  wholly, 
but  as  the  condition  of  a  mitigation  of  it.  13.  inhabitant  of  the 
valley,  and  rock  Of  the  plain  —  Jerusalem  personified:  situated 
for  the  most  part  on  hills,  with  valleys  at  the  bottom  of  them,  as 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  &c.  ;  and  beyond  the  valleys  and  mountains 
again,  a  position  most  fortified  by  nature,  whence  the  inhabitants 
fancied  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies  ;  but  since  God 
is  "  against"  them,  their  position  will  avail  nothing  for  them.  The 
"valley"  between  mount  Zion  and  Moriah  is  called  Tyropceon. 
.Robinson  takes  "rock  of  the  plain"  as  mount  Zion,  on  which 
is  a  level  tract  of  some  extent.  It  is  appropriately  here  referred  to, 
being  the  site  of  the  royal  residence  of  the  "  house  of  David." 
addressed  (v.  12).  14.  fruit  of  your  doings — (Proverbs,  1.  31; 
Isaiah,  3.  10,  11).  forest  thereof — viz.,  of  your  city,  taken  from 
d.  13.  "  Forest  '  refers  to  the  dense  mass  of  houses  built  of  cedar, 
&c,  from  Lebanon  (ch.  22.  7 ;  52.  13  ;  2  Kings,  25.  9). 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

!-30.  Exhortation  to  Repentance:  Judgment  on  Shallum,, 
Jehoiakim  and  Conia.h.  Belonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  ch. 
21,  viz.,  the  reigns  of  Shall  urn  or  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim  and  Jeco- 
niah  {v.  10,  13,  20).  Jeremiah  often  groups  his  prophecies,  not  by 
chronological  order,  but  by  similarity  of  subjects;  thus  v.  3  in  this 
chapter  corresponds  to  ch.  21.  12.  Grotius  thinks  that  Jeremiah 
here  repeats  to  Zedekiah  what  he  had  announced  to  that  king's 
predecessors  formerly  {viz.,  his  brother  and  brother's  son),  of  a 
similar  bearing,  and  which  had  since  come  to  pass  ;  a  warning  to 
Zedekiah.  Probably,  in  arranging  his  prophecies,  they  were 
grouped  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  order,  designed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  the  series  of  kings  of  Judah,  all  four  alike, 
failing  in  ''  righteousness,"  followed  at  last  by  the  "  King,"  a  light- 
eous  Branch  raised  unto  David,  in  the  house  of  Judah,  "  the  Lord 
our  righteousness"  (ch.  23.  6).  The  unrighteousness  of  Zedekiah 
suggested  the  review  of  his  predecessors'  failure  in  the  same  re- 
spects and  consequent  punishment,  which  ought  to  have  warned 
him,  but  did  not.  1.  Go  down  —  The  temple  (where  Jeremiah  had 
been  prophesying)  was  higher  than  the  king's  palace  on  Mount 
Zion  (ch.  36.  10,  12  ;  2  Chronicles,  23.  20).  Hence  the  phrase,  "  Go 
down."  the  king  Of  Judah  —  perhaps  including  each  of  the  four 
successive  kings,  to  whom  it  was  consecutively  addressed,  here 
brought  together  in  one  picture:  Shallum,  v.  II ;  Jehoiakim,  v. 
13-18  ;  Jeconiah,  v.  24  ;  Zedekiah,  the  address  to  whom  (ch.  21.  i„ 
II,  12)  suggests  notice  of  the  rest.  2.  these  gates  —  of  the  king's* 
palace.  3  Jehoiakim  is  meant  here  especially:  he,  by  oppression, 
levied  the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  36.  3),  and  taxed  his  people,  and  took  their 
labour  without  pay,  to  build  gorgeous  palaces  for  himself  (v.  13-17), 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  e.  g.,  that  of  Urijah  the  prophet  (ch.  26. 
20-24;  2  Kings.  23    35 ;  24.  4).    4.  upon  the  throne  of  David  — 

lit.,  for  David  on  his  throne  (see  Note,  ch.  13.  13).  This  verse  is 
repeated  substantially  from  ch.  17.  25.  his  servants —  so  the  Keri. 
But  Chetib,  singular,  "  his  servant  ;"  i.  e.,  distributively,  "each  with 
his  servants  ;"  ch.  17.  25,  M  their  princes."  5.  I  swear  by  myself — 
(Hebrews,  6.  13,  17.)  God  swears  because  it  seemed  to  them  in- 
credible that  the  family  of  David  should  be  cast  off  this  house 
—  the  king's,  where  Jeremiah  spake  (v.  4).  6.  Though  thou  art 
as  beautiful  as  Gilead,  and  as  majestic  in  mine  eyes  (before  me)  as 
the  summit  of  Lebanon,  yet  surely  (the  Hebrew  is  a  formula  of 
swearing,  to  express  certainly  :  If  I  do  not  make  thee,  &c,  believe 
me  not  ever  hereafter:  so  "as  truly  as  I  live,"  Numbers,  14.  28  ; 
'  surely,"  Numbers,  14.  35),  &c.  The  mention  of  Gilead  may 
allude  not  only  to  its  past  beauty,  but  covertly  also  to  its  desola- 
tion by  the  judgment  on  Israel  ;  a  warning  now  to  Judah  and  the 
house  of  David.  "  Lebanon  "  is  appropriately  mentioned,  as  the 
king's  house  was  built  of  its  noble  cedars,  cities  —  not  other 
cities,  but  the  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  Samuel,  I2_ 
27  ;  2  Kings,  10.  25).  [Maurer.]  7.  prepare  —  lit.,  sanctify,  or  sol- 
is* 
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,emnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  work  (Cf.  Isaiah,  13.  3).  thy  choice 
cedars  —  (Isaiah,  37.  24.)  Thy  palaces  built  of  choice  cedars 
(Song  of  Solomon,  1.  17).  8.  Deuteronomy,  29.  24,  25.)  The  Gen- 
tile nations,  more  intelligent  than  you,  shall  understand  that  which 
ye  do  not,  viz.,  that  this  city  is  a  spectacle  of  God's  vengeance. 
[Calvin.]  9.  (2  Kings,  22.  17.)  10,  11.  Weep  not  for  —  i.  e.,  not  so 
much  for  Josiah,  who  was  taken  away  by  death  from  the  evil  to 
come  (2  Kings,  22.  20;  Isaiah,  57.  1);  as  for  Shallum  or  Jehoahaz, 
his  son  (2  Kings,  23.  30),  who,  after  a  three  months'  reign,  was 
carried  off  by  Pharaoh-necho  into  Egypt,  never  to  see  his  native 
land  again  (2  Kings,  23.  31-34).  Dying  saints  are  justly  to  be 
envied,  while  living  sinners  are  to  be  pitied.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  great  weeping  of  the  people  at  the  death  of  Josiah,  and  on 
each  anniversary  of  it,  in  which  Jeremiah  himself  took  a  promi- 
nent part  (2  Chronicles,  35.  24,  25).  The  name  "  Shallum  " 
is  here  given  in  irony  to  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned  but  three 
months  ;  as  if  he  were  a  second  Shallum,  son  of  Jabesh,  who 
reigned  only  one  month  in  Samaria  (2  Kings,  15.  1352  Chronicles, 
36.  1-4).  Shallum  means  retribution,  a  name  of  no  good  omen  to 
him  [Grotius]  ;  originally  the  people  called  him  Shallom,  indica- 
tive of  peace  and  prosperity.  But  Jeremiah  applies  it  in  irony.  1 
Chronicles,  3.  15,  calls  Shallum  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah.  The 
people  raised  him  to  the  throne  before  his  brother  Eliakim  or  Je- 
hoiakim, though  the  latter  was  the  elder  (2  Kings,  23.  31,  36  ;  2 
Chronicles,  36.  1)  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  Jehoiakim's  extravagance 
(v.  13.  15).  Jehoiakim  was  put  in  Shallum's  (Jehoahaz)  stead  by 
Pharaoh-necho.  Jeconiah,  his  son,  succeeded.  Zedekiah  (Mat- 
taniah),  uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  brother  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoahaz, 
was  last  of  all  raised  to  the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  shall 
not  return  —  The  people  perhaps  entertained  hopes  of  Shallum's 
return  from  Egypt,  in  which  case  they  would  replace  him  on  the 
throne,  and  thereby  free  themselves  from  the  oppressive  taxes  im- 
posed by  Jehoiakim.  13.  Not  only  did  Jehoiakim  tax  the  people 
(2  Kings,  23.  35)  for  Pharaoh's  tribute,  but  also  took  their  forced 
labour,  without  pay,  for  building  a  splendid  palace  ;  in  violation  of 
Leviticus,  19.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  24  14,  15.  Cf.  Micah,  3.  10  ;  Ha- 
bakkuk,  2.  9;  James,  5.  4.  God  will  repay  in  justice  those  who 
will  not  in  justice  pay  those  whom  they  employ.  14.  wide  —  lit.,  a 
house  of  dimensions  ("  measures  ").  Cf.  Numbers,  13.  32,  Margin, 
"*'  men  of  statures."  large  —  rather,  as  Margin,  "  airy,"  from  He- 
brew root,  "  to  breathe  freely."  Upper  rooms  in  the  East  are  the 
principal  apartments,  cutteth  him  out  windows  —  the  Hebrew,  if  a 
noun,  is  rather,  "  my  windows  ; "  then  the  translation  ought  to  be, 
"and  let  my  windows  (Jehoiakim  speaking)  be  cut  out  for  it,"  i.e., 
in  the  house  ;  or,  "  and  let  (the  workman)  cut  out  my  windows  for 
it."  But  the  word  is  rather  an  adjective:  "he  cutteth  it  (the  house) 
out  for  himself,  so  as  to  be  full  of  windows."  The  following  words 
accord  with  this  construction,  "  and  (he  makes  it)  ceiled  with  cedar," 
&c.  [Maurer.]  Retaining  English  Version,  there  must  be  under- 
stood something  remarkable  about  the  windows,  since  they  are 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  Gesemius  thinks  the  word  dual, "  double 
cvindows,"  the  blinds  being   two-leaved,  as  now  on  the  continent. 
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vermilion  — Hebrew,  shashar,  called  so  from  a  people  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  try  whom  it  is  exported  (Puny,  v.  19).  The  old 
vermilion  was  composed  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver  ;  not  of  red 
lead  as  our  vermilion.  15.  closet  thyself — rather,  thou  viest,  i.  e.^ 
art  emulous  to  surpass  thy  forefathers  in  the  magnificence  of  thy 
palaces,  eat  and  drink  —  did  not  Josiah,  thy  father,  enjoy  all  that 
man  really  needs  for  his  bodily  wants?  Did  he  heed  to  build  co«tly 
palaces  to  secure  his  throne?  Nay,  he  did  secure  it  by  "judgment 
and  justice  ;"  whereas  thou,  with  all  thy  luxurious  building,  sittest 
on  a  tottering  throne,  then — on  that  account,  therefore.  16.  was 
not  this  to  know  me  —  viz.,  to  show  bj'  deeds  that  one  knows  God's 
will,  as  was  the  case  with  Josiah  (Cf.  John,  13.  17  ;  contrast,  Titus, 
1.  16).  17.  thine  —  as  opposed  to  thy  father,  Josiah.  18.  Ah  my 
brother!  .  .  .  Sister!  —  Addressing  him  with  such  titles  of  affec- 
tion, as  one  would  address  to  a  deceased  friend  beloved  as  a 
brother  or  sister  (Cf.  1  Kings,  13.  30).  This  expresses,  They  shall 
not  lament  him  with  the  lamentation  of  private  individuals, 
[Vatablus],  or  of  blood-relatives  [Grotius]  :  as  "Ah!  lord," 
expresses  public  lamentation  in  the  case  of  a  king  [Vatablus],  or 
that  of  subjects.  [Grotius.]  Henderson  thinks,  "Ah!  sister,'1 
refers  to  Johoiakim's  queen,  who,  though  taken  to  Babylon,  and 
not  left  unburied  on  the  way,  as  Jehoiakim,  yet  was  not  honoured 
at  her  death  with  royal  lamentations,  such  as  would  have  been 
poured  forth  over  her  at  Jerusalem.  He  notices  the  beauty  of 
Jeremiah's  manner  in  his  prophecy  against  Jehoiakim.  In  v.  13^ 
14,  he  describes  him  in  general  terms  ;  then,  in  v.  15-17,  he  directly 
addresses  him,  without  naming  him  ;  at  last,  in  v.  18,  he  names 
him,  but  in  the  third  person,  to  imply  that  God  puts  him  to  a  dis- 
tance from  him.  The  boldness  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  proves- 
their  divine  mission  ;  were  it  not  so,  their  reproofs  to  the  Hebrew 
kings,  who  held  the  throne  by  divine  authorit)',  would  have  been 
treason,  Ah  his  glory  !  —  "Alas!  his  majesty."  19.  burial  of  an. 
aSS  —  i.  e.,  he  shall  have  the  same  burial  as  an  ass  would  get,  viz.y 
he  shall  be  left  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds.  [Jerome.}  This  is. 
not  formally  narrated.  But  2  Chronicles,  36.  6,  states  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,"  his 
treatment  there  is  no  where  mentioned.  The  prophecy  here,  and  in 
ch.  36.  30,  harmonizes  these  two  facts.  He  was  slain  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  changed  his  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Babylon,, 
on  the  way  thither,  and  left  him  unburied  outside  Jerusalem.  2. 
Kings,  24.  6,  "  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers,"  does  not  contra- 
dict this  ;  it  simply  expresses  his  being  gathered  to  his  fathers  by 
death,  not  his  being  buried  with  his  fathers  (Psalm  49.  19).  The 
two  phrases  are  found  together,  as  expressing  two  distinct  ideas 
(2  Kings,  15.  38  ;  16.  20).  20.  Delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiach 
in  (Jeconiah  or  Coniah),  son  of  Jehoiakim  ;  appended  to  the  pre- 
vious prophecy  respecting  Jehoiakim,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  prophecies.  He  calls  on  Jerusalem,  personified  as  a. 
mourning  female,  to  go  up  to  the  highest  points  visible  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  lament  there  (ch.  3.  21,  Note)  the  calamity  of  herself, 
bereft  of  allies  and  of  her  princes,  who  arc  one  after  the  other 
being  cast  down.     Bashan  —  North  of  the  region  beyond  Jordan \ 
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the  mountains  of  Antilibanus  arc  referred  to  (Psalm  6S.  15).  from 
the  passages  —  viz.,  of  the  rivers  (Judges,  12.  6)  ;  or  else,  the  bor- 
ders ot  the  country  (1  Samuel,  13.  23  ;  Isaiah,  10.  29).  The  passes 
(1  Samuel,  14.  4).  Maurer  translates,  "Abarim,"  a  mountainous 
tract  beyond  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  and  South  of  Bashan  ;  this 
accords  with  the  mention  of  the  mountains  Lebanon  and  Bashan 
(Numbers,  27.  12  ;  33.  47).  lovers  —  the  allies  of  Judea,  especially 
Egypt,  now  unable  to  help  the  Jews,  being  crippled  by  Babylon 
(2  Kings,  24.  7).  21.  I  admonished  thee  in  time.  Thy  sin  has  not 
been  a  sin  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  but  willful,  prosperity 
*-»*  given  thee  by  me  ;  yet  thou  wouldest  not  hearken  to  the  gra- 
cious Giver.  The  Hebrew  is  plural,  to  express,  "In  the  height  of 
thy  prosperity;"  so  "droughts"  (Isaiah,  58.  11).  thou  saidst  — 
not  in  words,  but  in  thy  conduct,  virtually,  thy  youth — from  the 
time  that  I  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt,  and  formed  thee  into  a 
people  (ch.  7.  25  ;  2.  2  ;  Isaiah,  47.  12).  22.  wind  —  the  Chaldees, 
as  a  parching  wind  that  sweeps  rapidly  over  and  withers  vegeta- 
tion (ch.  4.  11,  12  ;  Psalm  103.  16  ;  Isaiah,  40.  7).  eat  up  .  .  .  pas- 
tors—  i.  e.,  thy  kings  (ch.  2.  8).  There  is  a  happy  play  on  words. 
The  pastors,  whose  office  it  is  to  feed  the  sheep,  shall  themselves  be 
fed  on.  They  who  should  drive  the  flock  from  place  to  place  for 
pasture  shall  be  driven  into  exile  by  the  Chaldees.  23.  inhabitant 
Of  Lebanon  —  viz.,  Jerusalem,  whose  temple,  palaces  and  principal 
habitations  were  built  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  how  gracious  — 
irony.  How  graciously  thou  wilt  be  treated  by  the  Chaldees,  when 
they  come  on  thee  suddenly,  as  pangs  on  a  woman  in  travail  (ch. 
6.  24).  Nay,  all  thy  fine  buildings  will  win  no  favour  for  thee 
from  them.  Maurer,  &c,  translate,  "  How  shalt  thou  be  to  be 
pitied."  24.  As  I  live  —  God's  most  solemn  formula  of  oath  (ch.  46. 
18;  4.  2;  Deuteronomy,  32.  40;  1  Samuel,  25.  34).  Coniah  — 
Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin.  The  contraction  of  the  name  is  meant  in 
contempt.  signet  —  such  ring-seals  were  often  of  the  greatest 
value  (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  6  ;  Haggai,  2.  23).  Jehoiachin's  popu- 
larity is  probably  here  referred  to.  right  hand  —  the  hand  most 
valued.  I  would  pluck  thee  thence  —  (Cf.  Obadiah,  4.)  On  ac- 
count of  thy  father's  sins,  as  well  as  thine  own  (2  Chronicles,  36.  g). 
There  is  a  change  here,  as  often  in  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  third 
to  the  second  person,  to  bring  the  threat  more  directly  home  to 
him.  After  a  three  months  and  ten  days'  reign,  the  Chaldees 
deposed  him.  In  Babylon,  however,  by  God's  favour  he  was  ulti- 
mately treated  more  kindly  than  other  royal  captives  (ch.  52. 
31-34).     But  none  of  his  direct  posterity  ever  came  to  the  throne. 

25.  give  .  .  .  into  .  .  .  hand  —  "  I  will  pluck  thee  "  from  "  my  right 
hand,"  and  will  "give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life." 

26.  thy  mother — Nehushta,  the  queen  dowager  (2  Kings,  24.  6, 
8,15.  See  ch.  13.  18).  27.  they  —  Coniah  and  his  mother.  He 
passes  from  the  second  person  (v.  26)  to  the  third  person  here,  to 
express  alienation.  The  king  is  as  it  were  put  out  of  sight,  as  if 
unworthy  cf  being  spoken  with  directly,  desire  —  lit.,  lift  up 
their  soul  (ch.  44.  14  ;  Psalm  24.  4  ;  25.  1).  Judea  was  the  land 
which  they  in  Babylon  should  pine  after  in  vain.  28.  broken  Idol 
"—Coniah  was  idolized  once  by  the  Jews*  Jeremiah,  therefore,  in 
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their  person,  expresses  their  astonishment  at  one  from  whom  so 
much  had  been  expected  being  now  so  utterly  cast  aside,  vessel 
.  .  .  no  pleasure  — (Psalm  31.  12;  Hosea,  8.  8.)  The  answer  to 
this  is  given  (Romans,  9.  20-23  ;  contrast  2  Timothy,  2.  21).  his 
seed  —  (See  Note,  v.  29.)  29,30.  0  earth!  earth!  earth!  —  Jeco- 
niah  was  not  actually  without  offspring  (Cf.  v.  28,  "his  seed;" 
1  Chronicles,  3.  17,  18  ;  Matthew,  1.  12),  but  he  was  to  be  "written 
childless,"  as  a  warning  to  posterity,  i,  e.,  without  a  lineal  heir  to  his 
■throne.  It  is  with  a  reference  to  the  three  kings,  Shall um,  Jehoia- 
kim  and  Jeconiah,  that  the  earth  is  thrice  invoked.  [Bengel.] 
Or,  the  triple  invocation  is  to  give  intensity  to  the  call  for  attention 
to  the  announcement  of  the  end  of  the  royal  line,  so  far  as  Jehoia- 
chin's  seed  is  concerned.  Though  Messiah  (Matthew,  1),  the  heir 
of  David's  throne,  was  lineally  descended  from  Jeconiah,  it  was 
only  through  Joseph,  who,  though  His  legal,  was  not  His  real 
father.  Matthew  gives  the  legal  pedigree  through  Solomon  down 
to  Joseph  ;  Luke  the  real  pedigree,  from  Mary,  the  real  parent, 
through  Nathan,  brother  of  Solomon,  upwards  (Luke,  3.  31).  no 
man  Of  his  seed  .  .  .  upon  the  throne  —  This  explains  the  sense 
in  which  "childless"  is  used.  Though  the  succession  to  the 
throne  failed  in  his  line,  still  the  promise  to  David  (Psalm  89. 
30-37)  was  revived  in  Zorobabel  and  consummated  in  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1-40.  The  Wicked  Rulers  to  be  Superseded  by  the  King, 
who  should  Reign  over  the  again  United  Peoples,  Israel 
and  Judah.  This  forms  the  epilogue  to  the  denunciations  of  the 
four  kings,  in  chs.  21.  22.  1.  pastors — Shallum,  Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah  and  Zedekiah  (Ezekiel,  34.  2).  2.  Ye  have  not  .  .  . 
visited  them  ...  I  Will  Visit  upon  you — just  retribution.  Play 
upon  the  double  sense  of  "  visit."  "  Visit  upon,"  viz.,  in  wrath 
(Exodus,  32.  34).  3,  4.  Restoration  of  Judah  from  Babylon  fore- 
told in  language  which  in  its  fullness  can  only  apply  to  the  final 
restoration  of  both  "Judah"  and  "Israel"  (Cf.  v.  6);  also,  "out 
of  all  countries,"  in  this  verse  and  v.  8  ;  also,  "  neither  shall  they 
be  lacking,"  i.  e.t  none  shall  be  missing  or  detached  from  the 
rest ;  a  prophecy  never  yet  fully  accomplished.  It  holds  good 
also  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  elect  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
(Malachi,  3.  16,  17  ;  John,  10.  28  ;  17.  12).  As  to  the  literal  Israel 
also,  see  ch.  32.  37;  Isaiah,  54.  13;  60.  21  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  11-16. 
shepherds  .  .  .  shall  feed  them  —  (ch.  3.  15  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23-31). 
Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  the  Macabees,  were  but  typical 
of  the  consummating  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  under  Messiah. 
5.  As  Messianic  prophecy  extended  over  many  years  in  which 
many  political  changes  took  place  in  harmony  with  these,  it  dis- 
played its  riches  by  a  variety  more  effective  than  if  it  had  been 
manifested  all  at  once.  As  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews 
required  in  each  instance,  so  Messiah  was  exhibited  in  a  corres- 
ponding phase,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  the  soul  of  the 
nation's  life  ;  so  that  He  is  represented  as  the  antitypical  Israel 
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(Isaiah,  49.  3).  unto  David  —  Hengstenberg  observes  that  Isaiah 
dwells  more  on  His  prophetical  and  piiestly  office,  which  had  already 
been  partly  set  forth  (Deuteronomy,  18.  18  ;  Psalm  no.  4).  Other 
prophets  dwell  more  on  His  kingly  office.  Therefore,  here  He  is 
associated  with  "  David"  the  king;  but  in  Isaiah,  n.  1,  with  the 
then  poor  and  unknown  "Jesse."  righteous  Branch  —  "the 
Branch  of  righteousness"  (ch.  33.  15).  "The  Branch"  simply 
(Zechariah,  3.  8  ;  6.  12).  "The  Branch  of  the  Lord"  (Isaiah,  4.  2). 
prosper — the  very  term  applied  to  Messiah's  undertaking  (Isaiah, 
52,  13,  Margin,  53.  10).  Righteousness  ox  justice  is  the  characteristic 
of  Messiah  elsewhere  too,  in  connection  with  our  salvation  ox  justi- 
fication (Isaiah,  53.  n  ;  Daniel,  9.  24;  Zechariah,  9.  9).  So  in  the 
New  Testament  He  is  not  merely  "  righteous  "  Himself,  but  "  right- 
eousness to  us  "  (1  Corinthians,  r.  30),  so  that  we  become  "  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him  "  (Romans,  10.  3,  4  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  19-21  ; 

Philippians,  3.  9).  execute  judgment  and  justice  on  earth  —  (Psalm 

72.  2  ;  Isaiah,  9.  7  ;  32.  1,  18).  Not  merely  a  spiritual  reign  in  the 
sense  in  which  He  is  "  our  righteousness,"  but  a  righteous  reign 
"  in  the  earth  "  (ch.  3.  17,  18).  In  some  passages  He  is  said  to  come 
to  judge,  in  others  to  reign.  In  Matthew,  25.  34,  He  is  called  "  the 
King."  Psalm  9.  7,  unites  them.  Cf.  Daniel,  7.  22,  26,  27.  6. 
Judah  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  dwell  safely  —  Cf.  ch.  33.  16,  where  "Jerusa- 
lem "  is  substituted  for  "  Israel  "  here.  Only  Judah,  and  that  only 
in  part,  has  as  yet  returned.  So  far  are  the  Jews  from  having  en- 
joyed, as  yet,  the  temporal  blessings  here  foretold  as  the  result  of 
Messiah's  reign,  that  their  lot  has  been,  for  eighteen  centuries, 
worse  than  ever  before.  The  accomplishment  must,  therefore,  be 
still  future,  when  both  Judah  and  Israel  in  their  own  land  shall 
dwell  safely  under  a  Christocracy,  far  more  privileged  than  even 
the  old  theocracy  (ch.  32.  37  ;  Deuteronomy,  33.  28  ;  Isaiah,  54.  60; 
65.  17-25 ;  Zechariah,  14.  u).  shall  be  called  the  Lord  —  i.  e.,  shall 
be  (Isaiah,  9.  6)  "  Jehovah,"  God's  incommunicable  name.  Though 
when  applied  to  created  things,  it  expresses  only  some  peculiar 
connection  they  have  with  Jehovah  (Genesis,  22.  14  ;  Exodus,  17. 
15);  yet  when  applied  to  Messiah,  it  must  express  His  Godhead 
manifested  in  justifying  power  toward  us  (1  Timothy,  3.  16). 
"Our"  marks  His  manhood,  which  is  also  implied  in  His  being  a 
Branch  raised  unto  David,  whence  His  human  title,  "  Son  of  David  " 
(Cf.  Matthew,  22.  42-45).  "Righteousness"  marks  His  Godhead, 
for  God  alone  can  justify  the  ungodly  (Cf.  Romans,  4.  5  ;  Isaiah, 
45.  17,  24,  25).  7,  8.  Repeated  from  ch.  16.  14,  15.  The  prophet 
said  the  same  things  often,  in  order  that  his  sayings  might  make 
the  more  impression.  The  same  promise  as  in  v.  3,  4.  The  wide 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  at  the  Bab)4onish  captivity  prefigures  their 
present  wider  dispersion  (Isaiah,  n.  11 ;  Joel,  3.  6).  Their  second 
deliverance  is  to  exceed  far  the  former  one  from  Egypt.  But  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon  was  inferior  to  that  from  Egypt  in  respect 
to  the  miracles  performed,  and  the  numbers  delivered.  The  finaf 
deliverance  under  Messiah  must,  therefore,  be  meant,  of  which 
that  from  Babylon  was  the  earnest.  9.  because  of  the  prophets  — 
so  the  Masorites  and  Targum.  But  Vulgate,  LXX.,  &c,  make 
this  the  inscription  of  the  prophecy,  Concerning  the  Prophets: 
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as  in  ch.  46.  2  ;  48.  1  ;  49.  1.  Jeremiah  expresses  his  horror  at  the 
so-called  "prophets'' not  warning  the  people,  though  iniquity  so 
fearfully  abounded,  soon  to  be  followed  by  awful  judgments. 
bones  shake  —  (Habakkuk,  3.  16).  drunken  —  God's  judgments 
are  represented  as  stupifying  like  wine.  The  effects  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  are  compared  to  those  of  wine  (Acts,  2.  17).  In  both 
cases  ecstasy  was  produced.  This  accounts  for  the  denial  of  wine 
to  those  likely  to  be  inspired,  Nazarites,  &c.  (Luke,  1.  15).  It  was 
necessary  to  put  it  out  of  men's  power  to  ascribe  inspired  ecstasy 
to  the  effects  of  wine,  because  of .  .  .  words  of . .  .  holiness  — 
because  of  Jehovah's  holy  words,  wherewith  He  threatened  severe 
penalties,  soon  to  be  inflicted,  against  the  breakers  of  His  law.  10 
adulterers  —  spiritual,  i.  c.,  forsakers  of  God,  Israel's  true  Husband 
(Isaiah,  54.  5),  for  idols,  at  the  instigation  of  the  false  "prophets" 
{v.  9,  15).  Literal "  adultery  "  and  fornication,  the  usual  concomi- 
tants of  idolatry,  are  also  meant,  swearing  —  Maurer,  &c,  trans- 
late, "  Because  of  the  curse  (of  God  on  it),  the  land  mourneth  " 
(Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26  ;  28.  15-68  ;  Isaiah,  24.  6).  More  than 
usual  notoriety  had  been  given  to  the  curses  of  the  law,  by  the 
finding  and  reading  of  it  in  Josiah's  time  (2  Kings,  22.  11,  &c). 
But  Hosea,  4.  2,  3,  favours  English  Version  (Cf.  ch.  12.  4).  A 
drought  was  sent  by  God  on  the  pastures  ("  pleasant  places," 
oases)  in  the  desert  on  account  of  the  "  profaneness "  of  the 
priests,  prophets,  and  people  (v.  11).  course  .  .  .  evil  — 
They  (both  prophets  and  people)  rush  into  wickedness  (v.  21  ; 
Isaiah,  59.  7).  force  .  .  .  not  right  —  Their  powers  are  used  not  on 
the  side  of  rectitude,  but  on  that  of  falsehood.  11.  profane  —  (Eze- 
kiel,  23.  39;  Zephaniah,  3.  4).  in  my  house  —  (ch.  7.  30.)  They 
built  altars  to  idols  in  the  very  temple  (2  Kings,  23.  12  ;  Ezekiel, 
8.  3-16).  Cf.  as  to  covetousness  under  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary, 
Matthew,  21.  13 ;  John,  2.  16.  12.  slippery  ways  in  . . .  darkness 
—  their  "way"  is  their  false  doctrine  which  proves  fatal  to  them 
(ch.  13.  16  ;  Psalm  35.  6  ;  Proverbs,  4.  19).  I  will  bring  evil  .  .  . 
visitation  —  still  more  calamities  than  those  already  inflicted.  See 
Note,  ch.  11.  23;  "  visitation,"  viz.,  in  wrath.  13.  folly  —  lit.,  insi- 
pidity, unsavouriness  (Job,  6.  6),  not  having  the  «alt  of  godliness 
(Colossians,  4.  6).  in  Baal  —  in  the  name  of  Baal  ;  in  connection 
with  his  worship  (see  ch.  2.  8).  caused  .  .  .  to  err  —  (Isaiah,  9. 16.) 
14.  "  Jerusalem  "  and  Judah  were  even  worse  than  "  Samaria"  and 
the  ten  tribes  ;  the  greater  were  the  privileges  of  the  former,  the 
greater  was  their  guilt.  They  had  the  temple  in  their  midst,  which 
the  ten  tribes  had  not ;  yet  in  the  temple  itself  they  practiced  idol- 
atry, strengthen  .  .  .  hands  of  evil-doers  —  (Ezekiel,  13.  22.)  as 
Sodom  —  Deuteronomy,  32.  32;  Isaiah,  I.  10.)  15.  gall — poison 
{Note,  ch.  8.  14  ;  9.  15).  16.  make  you  vain  —  they  seduce  you  to 
vanity,  i.  e.,  idolatry,  which  will  prove  a  vain  trust  to  you  (ch.  2.  5  ; 
2  Kings,  17. 15  ;  Jonah,  2.  8)  [Gesenius].  Rather,  "  they  delude  you 
with  vain  promises  of  security  "  {v.  17  ;  Cf.  Psalm  62. 10).  [Maurer.] 
Of .  .  .  own  heart  —  of  their  own  invention  (v.  21 ;  ch.  14.  14).  17. 
8ay  Still  —  ITcbretv,  say  in  saying,  i.  e.,  say  incessantly,  peace  —  (ch. 
6.  14;  Ezekiel,  13.  10;  Zechariah,  10.  2).  imagination  —  Hebrew, 
obstinacy,     no  evil  —  (Micah,  3.  II.)     18.  A  reason  is  given  why  the 
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false  prophets  should  not  be  heeded  :  They  have  not  stood  in  the 
counsels  of  Jelwvah  (an  image  from  ministers  present  in  a  standing 
posture  at  councils  of  Eastern  kings)  (Cf.  v.  22  ;  Job,  15.  8).  The 
spiritual  man  alone  has  the  privilege  (Genesis,  18.  17  ;  Psalm  25. 
14  ;  Amos,  3.  7  ;  John,  15.  15  ;  1  Corinthians,  2.  16).  So  far  from 
all  prosperity  awaiting  the  people  as  the  false  prophets  say  {v.  17), 
wrath  is  in  store  for  them,  grievous  —  lit. ,  eddying,  whirling  itself 
<about^  a  tornado.  In  ch.  30.  23,  "  continuing"  is  substituted  for 
"grievous."  fall  grievously  —  it  shall  be  hurled  on.  20.  in  .  .  . 
later  days  —  i.  e.,  "  the  year  of  their  visitation  "  (v.  12).  Primarily 
the  meaning  is,  the  Jews  will  not  "consider"  now  God's  warnings 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  29);  but  when  the  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled 
in  their  Babylonish  exile,  they  will  consider  and  see,  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, their  sinful  folly.  The  ttltimate  scope  of  the  prophecy  is, 
the  Jews,  in  their  final  dispersion,  shall  at  last  "  consider  "  their 
sin,  and  turn  to  Messiah  "perfectly"  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Zechariah,  12. 
5,  10-14;  Luke,  13.  35.)  21.  sent  .  .  .  spoken  —  "sent"  refers  to 
the  primary  call ;  "spoken"  to  the  subsequent  charges  given  to  be 
executed.  A  call  is  required,  not  only  external,  on  the  part  of 
men,  but  also  internal  from  God,  that  one  should  undertake  a  pas- 
tor's office.  [Calvin].  22.  stood  in  .  .  .  counsel  —  (v.  18.)  they 
should  have  turned  them  from  their  evil  way  —  they  would  have 
given  such  counsels  to  the  people  as  would  have  turned  them 
from  their  sins  (ch.  25.  5  ;  Isaiah,  55.-  11),  and  so  would  have 
averted  punishment.  Their  not  teaching  the  law  in  which  God's 
counsel  is  set  forth  proves  they  are  not  his  prophets,  though 
they  boast  of  being  so  (Matthew,  7.  15-20.)  23.  Let  not  the 
false  prophets  fancy  that  their  devices  (v.  25)  are  unknown  to  me. 
Are  ye  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  I  can  only  see  things  near 
mo,  viz.,  things  in  heaven,  and  not  earthly  things  as  being  too 
remote?  24.  (Psalm  139.  7,  &c.  ;  Amos,  9.  2,  3.)  fill  heaven  and 
earth — with  my  omniscience,  providence,  power  and  essential 
being  (1  Kings,  8.  27).  dreamed — I  have  received  a  prophetic 
communication  by  dream  (Numbers,  12. 6  ;  Deuteronomy,  13. 1,  &c.  ; 
Joel,  2.  28).  26.  prophets  —  a  different  Hebrew  form  from  the  usual 
one,  "  prophesiers."  "How  long,"  cries  Jeremiah,  impatient  of 
their  impious  audacity,  "  shall  these  prop hecy-mongers  go  on  proph- 
esying lies?"  The  answer  is  given,  v.  29-34.  27.  They  "think" 
to  make  my  people  utterly  to  forget  me.  But  I  will  oppose  to 
those  dreamers  my  true  prophets,  fathers  . .  .  for  Baa!  —  (Judges, 
3-  7  ;  8.  33,  34).  28.  God  answers  the  objection  which  might  be 
started,  "What,  then,  must  we  do,  when  lies  are  spoken  as  truths, 
and  prophets  oppose  prophets?"  Do  the  same  as  when  wheat  is 
mixed  with  chaff:  do  not  reject  the  wheat  because  of  the  chaff 
mixed  with  it,  but  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true  reve- 
lation. The  test  is  adherence  to,  or  forgetfulness  of,  me  and  my 
law  {v.  27).  that  hath  a  dream  —  that  pretends  to  have  a  divine 
communication  by  dream,  let  him  tell  it  "  faithfully,"  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  "  my  word  "  (2  Corinthians,  4.  2).  The  result 
will  be  the  former  (both  the  prophets  and  their  fictions)  will  soon 
be  seen  to  be  chaff;  the  latter  (the  true  prophets  and  the  word  of 
God  in  their  mouth)  wheat  {^s?iS.m  r.  4  ;  Hosea,  13.  3).     29.  As  the 
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"  fire  "  consumes  the  "  chaff,"  so  "  my  word  "  will  consume  the 
false  prophets  (Matthew,  3.  12;  Hebrews,  4.  12).  "My  word" 
which  is  "  wheat,"  i.  e.,  food  to  the  true  prophet  and  his  hearers,  is 
a  consuming  "  fire,"  and  a  crushing  "hammer"  (Matthew,  21.  44) 
to  false  prophets  and  their  followers  (2  Corinthians,  2.  16).  The 
word  of  the  false  prophets  may  be  known  by  its  promising  men 
peace  in  sin.  "  My  word,"  on  the  contrary,  burns  and  breaks  the 
hard  hearted  (ch.  20.  9).  The  "  hammer  "  s)rmbolises  destructive 
power  (ch.  50.  23  ;  Nahum,  2.  1,  Margin).  30.  steal  my  words  — 
a  twofold  plagiarism  ;  one  steals  from  the  other,  and  all  steal 
words  from  Jehovah's  true  prophets,  but  misapply  them  (see  ch.  28. 
2  ;  John,  10.  1  ;  Revelation,  22.  19).  31.  use  —  rather,  "take"  their 
tongue :  a  second  class  (Cf.  v.  30)  require,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
a  revelation,  nothing  more  than  their  tongues  wherewith  they  sav, 
He  (Jehovah)  saith  :  they  bungle  in  the  very  formula  instead  of  the 
usual  "Jehovah  saith,"  being  only  able  to  say  "  (He)  saith."  32. 
Third  class  :  inventors  of  lies.  The  climax,  and  worst  of  the  three. 
lightness — wanton  inventions  (Zephaniah,  3.  4).  not  profit  —  i.  e.y 
greatly  injure.  33.  What  is  the  burden  —play  on  the  double 
sense  of  the  Hebrew:  an  omele  and  a  burden.  They  scoffingly  ask. 
Has  he  got  any  new  burden  {burdensome  oracle:  for  all  his  prophe- 
cies are  disasters)  to  announce  (Malachi,  1.  1)?  Jeremiah  indig- 
nantly repeats  their  own  question.  Do  you  ask,  What  burden? 
This,  then,  it  is,  "  I  will  forsake  you."  My  word  is  burdensome  in 
your  eyes,  and  you  long  to  be  rid  of  it.  You  shall  get  your  wish. 
There  will  be  no  more  prophecy  :  /  will  forsake  you,  and  that  will 
be  a  far  worse  "burden"  to  you.  34.  The  burden — Whoever 
shall  in  mockery  call  the  Lord's  word  "  a  burden,"  shall  be  visited 
{Margin)  in  wrath.  35.  The  result  of  my  judgments  shall  be,  ye 
shall  address  the  prophet  more  reverentially  hereafter,  no  longer 
calling  his  message  a  burden,  but  a  divine  response  or  word:  "  What 

hath  the  Lord  answered '?"    36.  every  man's  word  ...  his  burden 

—  as  they  mockingly  call  all  prophecies  burdens,  as  if  calamities 
were  the  sole  subject  of  prophecy,  so  it  shall  prove  to  them.  God 
7vill  take  them  at  their  own  word,  living  God  —  not  lifeless  as  their 
dumb  idols,  ever  living  so  as  to  be  able  to  punish.  39.  I  will  .  .  .. 
forget  you  — just  retribution  for  their  forgetting  Him  (Hosea,  4.  6). 
But  God  cannot  possibly  forget  His  children  (Isaiah,  49.  15).  Rather 
for  "forget"  translate,  "  I  will  altogether  lift  you  up  (like  a  "bur- 
den," alluding  to  their  mocking  term  for  God's  messages),  and 
cast  you  off."  God  makes  their  wicked  language  fall  on  their  own 
head.  [Calvin.]  Cf.  v.  36,  "  every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bur- 
den." 40.  not  be  forgotten  —  If  we  translate  v.  39  as  English  Ver- 
sion, the  antithesis  is,  though  /  fotget  you,  your  shame  shall  not  be 
forgotten. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

8 -SO.  The  Restoration  of  the  Captives  in  Babylon,  and  the 
Destruction  ok  the  Refractory  Party,  in  Judea  and  in  Egypt, 
represented  under  the  type  of  a  Basket  of  Good,  and  one  of 
Bad,  Figs.    i.  Lord  showed  me  —  Amos,  7.  1,  4,  7;  8.  1,  contains 
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the  same  formula,  with  the  addition  of  "thus"  prefixed,  carried 
.  .  .  captive  Jeconiah  —  (ch.  22.  24  ;  2  Kings,  24.  12,  &c.  ;  2  Chron- 
icles, 36.  10.)  carpenters,  &C.  —  One  thousand  artisans  were  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  both  to  work  for  the  king  there  and  to  deprive 
Jerusalem  of  their  services  in  the  event  of  a  future  siege  (2  Kings, 
124.  16).  2.  figs  .  .  .  first  ripe  —  the  boccora,  or  early  fig  {Note, 
Isaiah,  28.  4).  Baskets  of  figs  used  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits  in  the 
temple.  The  good  figs  represent  Jeconiah  and  the  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon ;  the  bad,  Zedekiah  and  the  obstinate  Jews  in  Judea.  They  are 
called  good  and  bad,  respectively,  not  in  an  absolute,  but  a  compar- 
ative sense,  and  in  reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  latter.  This 
prophecy  was  designed  to  encourage  the  despairing  exiles,  and  to 
reprove  the  people  at  home  who  prided  themselves  as  superior  to 
those  in  Babylon,  and  abused  the  forbearance  of  God  (Cf.  ch.  52. 
31-34).  5.  acknowledge  —  regard  with  favour,  like  as  thou  lookest 
on  the  good  figs  favourably,  for  their  good  —  Their  removal  to 
Babylon  saved  them  from  the  calamities  which  befel  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  led  them  to  repentance  there ;  so  God  bettered  their 
condition  (2  Kings,  25.  27-30).  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were  among 
these  captives.     6.  (Ch.  12.  15.)     not  pull  .  .  .  down  ...  not  pluck 

-  .  .  lip  —  only  partially  fulfilled  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon  ; 
antitypically  and  fully  to  be  fulfilled  hereafter  (ch.  32.  41  ;  33.  7). 
7.  (Ch.  30.  22  ;  31.  33  ;  32.  38.)  Their  conversion  from  idolatry  to 
the  one  true  God,  through  the  chastening  effect  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  is  here  expressed  in  language  which,  in  its  fullness, 
applies  to  the  more  complete  conversion  hereafter  of  the  Jews, 
"  with  their  whole  heart  "  (ch.  29.  13),  through  the  painful  discipline 
of  their  present  dispersion.  The  source  of  their  conversion  is 
iiere  stated  to  be  God's  prevenicnt  grace,  for  they  shall  return  — 
Repentance,  though  not  the  cause  of  pardon,  is  its  invariable 
accompaniment :  it  is  the  effect  of  God's  giving  a  heart  to  know 
Him.  8.  in  .  .  .  Egypt  —  Many  Jews  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Egypt, 
which  was  leagued  with  Judea  against  Babylon.     9.  removed,  &C 

—  (ch.  15.  4.)  Calvin  translates,  "  I  will  give  them  up  to  agitation, 
in  all,  &c.  This  verse  quotes  the  curse  (Deuteronomy,  28.  25,  37). 
Cf.  ch.  29.  18,  22  ;  Psalm  44.  13,  14.) 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1-38.  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity  ;  and 
after  that  the  destruction  of  babylon  and  of  all  the 
Nations  tjiat  oppressed  the  Jews.  i.  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  —  called  the  third  year  in  Daniel,  1.  1.  But,  probably, 
Jehoiakim  was  set  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh-necho  on  his  return 
from  Carchemish  about  July,  whereas  Nebuchadnezzar  mounted 
the  throne  January  21,  B.  C.  604  ;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
year  was  partly  the  third,  partly  the  fourth,  of  Jehoiakim.  Here 
first  Jeremiah  gives  specific  dates.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  previously 
entered  Judea  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Nabopolassar.  3.  From 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  in  which  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy 
(ch.  1.  1),  to  the  end  of  Josiah's  reign,  was  nineteen  years  (2  Kings, 
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22.  i)  ;  the  three  months  (2  Kings,  23.  31)  of  Jehoahaz'  reign,  with 
the  not  quite  complete  lour  years  of  Jehoiakim  (v.  1),  added  to  the 
nineteen  years,  make  up  twenty-three  years  in  all.  4.  rising 
early  —  (ch.  7.  13,  Note).  "  The  prophets"  refer  to  Urijah,  Zepha- 
niah,  Habakkuk,  &c.  It  aggravates  their  sin,  that  God  sent  not 
merely  one  but  many  messengers,  and  those  messengers  prophets  ; 
and,  that  during  all  those  years  specified,  Jeremiah  and  his  fellow- 
prophets  spared  no  effort,  late  and  early.  5.  Turn  .  .  .  dwell  —  In 
Hebrew  there  is  expressed  by  sameness  of  sounds  the  correspond- 
ence between  their  turning  to  God  and  God's  turning  to  them,  to 
permit  them  to  diaell  in  their  land.  Shnbu  .  .  .  shebu,  "Return" 
.  .  .  so  shall  ye  "remain."  every  one  from  .  .  .  evil — each  must 
separately  repent  and  turn  from  his  own  sin.  None  is  excepted, 
lest  they  should  think  their  guilt  extenuated,  because  the  evil  is 
general.  6.  He  instances  one  sin,  as  representative  of  all  their 
sins,  idolatry  ;  as  nothing  is  dearer  to  God  than  a  pure  worship  of 
Himself.  7.  Though  ye  provoke  me  to  anger  (Deuteronomy,  32, 
21),  yet  it  is  not  me  but  yourselves  whom  ye  thereby  hurt  (Proverbs, 
8.  36  ;  20.  2).  9.  the  north  —  {Note,  ch.  1.  14, 15).  The  Medes  and 
other  northern  peoples,  confederate  with  Babylon,  are  included 
with  the  Chaldeans,  my  servant  —  my  agent  for  punishing  (ch.  27, 
6  543.  10  ;  Cf.  ch.  40.  2).  Cf.  Isaiah,  44.  28,  Cyrus,  "  my  shepherd.'" 
God  makes  even  unbelievers  unconsciously  to  fulfill  His  designs. 
A  reproof  to  the  Jews  who  boasted  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
God ;  yet  a  heathen  king  is  to  be  more  the  servant  of  God  than  they 
and  that  as  the  agent  of  their  punishment.  10.  (Ch  7.  34  ;  Revela- 
tion, 18.  23).  The  land  shall  be  so  desolated  that  even  in  the  houses 
left  standing  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant ;  a  terrible  stillness  shall 
prevail  ;  no  sound  of  the  hand-mill  (two  circular  stones,  one  above 
the  other,  for  grinding  corn,  worked  by  two  females),  Exodus,  11. 
5  ;  Matthew,  24.  41  ;  in  daily  use  in  every  house  and,  therefore, 
forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deuteronomy,  24.  6)  ;  no  night- 
light,  so  universal  in  the  East  that  the  poorest  house,  has  it  burn- 
ing all  night,  candle  —  lamp  (Job,  21.17;  18.6.).  n.  seventy 
years  —  (ch.  27.  7).  The  exact  number  of  years  of  Sabbaths  in  490 
years,  the  period  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  righteous 
retribution  for  their  violation  of  the  Sabbath  (Leviticus,  26.  34,  35  ; 
2  Chronicles,  36.  21).  The  seventy  )'ears  probably  begin  from  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Jerusalem  was  first  captured,  and 
many  captives,  as  well  as  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  were  carried 
away  ;  they  end  with  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  who,  on  taking  Baby- 
lon, issued  an  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  (Ezra,  1.  1). 
Daniel's  seventy  prophetic  weeks  are  based  on  the  seventy  years  of 

the  captivity  (Cf.  Daniel,  9.  2, 24).  13.  all  .  .  .  written  in  this  bock, 
which  Jeremiah  prophesied  against  all  .  .  .  nations — It  follows 
from  this,  that  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  (ch.  46-51), 
must  have  been  already  written.  Hence  LXX.  insert  here  those 
prophecies.  But  if  they  had  followed  immediately  {v.  13),  there 
would  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  observation  in  the  verse.  The 
very  wording  of  the  reference  shows  that  they  existed  in  some 
other  part  of  the  book,  and  not. in  the  immediate  context.  It  was 
in  -this  very  year,  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  (ch.  36.  1,  1),  that  Jere- 
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miah  was  directed  to  write  in  a  regular  book  for  the  first  time  all 
that  he  had  prophesied  against  Judah  and  foreign  "nations"  from 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  Probably,  at  a  subsequent  time, 
when  he  completed  the  whole  work,  including  ch.  40-51,  Jeremiah 
himself  inserted  the  clause,  "all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  which 
Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  the  nations."  The  prophecies 
in  question  may  have  been  repeated,  as  others  in  Jeremiah,  more 
than  once  ;  so  in  the  original  smaller  collection  they  may  have  stood 
in  an  earlier  position;  and,  in  the  fuller  subsequent  collection,  in 
their  later  and  present  position.  14.  serve  themselves  —  (ch.  27.  7  ; 
30.  8;  34.  10).  Avail  themselves  of  their  services  as  slaves. 
them  also  — ■  the  Chaldees,  who  heretofore  have  made  other  nations 
their  slaves,  shall  themselves  also  in  their  turn  be  slaves  to  therm 
Maurer  translates,  "  shall  impose  servitude  on  them,  even  them." 
recompense  them — viz.,  the  Chaldees  and  other  nations  against 
whom  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (v.  13),  as  having  oppressed  the 
Jews,  their  deeds  —  rather,  deed,  viz.,  their  bad  treatment  of  the  Jews 
(ch.  50.  29;  51.6,  24;  Cf.  2  Chronicles,  36.  17).  15.  wine-cup  — 
Cf.  ch.  13.  12,  13,  as  to  this  image,  to  egress  stupefying  judgments; 
also  ch.  49.  12  ;  51.  7.  Jeremiah  often  embodies  the  imagery  of 
Isaiah  in  his  prophecies  (Lamentations,  4.  21;  Isaiah,  51.  17-22; 
Revelation,  16.  19  ;  18.  6).  The  wine-cup  was  not  literally  given 
by  Jeremiah  to  the  representatives  of  the  different  nations  ;  but 
only  in    symbolical  vision.     16.  be  moved  —  reel  (Nahum,  3.  11). 

18.  Jerusalem  —  Put  first;  for  "judgment  begins  at  the  house  of 
God  ;"  they  being  most  guilty  whose  religious  privileges  are  great- 
est (1  Peter,  4.  17).  kings  —  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah. 
as  it  is  this  day  —  the  accomplishment  of  the  curse  had  already 
begun  under  Jehoiakim.  This  clause,  however,  may  have  been  in- 
serted by  Jeremiah  at  his  final  revision  of  his  prophecies  in  Egypt, 

19.  Pharaoh  —  Put  next  after  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews  had  re- 
lied most  on  him,  and  Egypt  and  Judea  stood  on  a  common  foot- 
ing (ch.  46.  2,  25).  20.  mingied  people  —  mercenary  foreign  troops 
serving  under  Pharaoh-hophra  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The  em- 
ployment of  these  foreigners  provoked  the  native  Egyptians  to 
overthrow  him.  Psammetichus,  father  of  Pharaoh-necho,  also  had 
given  a  settlement  in  Egypt  to  Ionian  and  Carian  adventurers 
(Herodotus,  2.  152,  154).  Cf.  ch.  50.  37  ;  Note,  Isaiah,  19.  2,  3  ;  20. 
I ;  Ezekiel,  30.  5.  The  term  is  first  found  in  Exodus,  12.  38.  Uz 
—  In  the  geographical  order  here,  between  Egypt  and  the  states 
along  the  Mediterranean;  therefore  not  the  "Uz"  of  Job,  1.  1 
(North  of  Arabia  Deserta),  but  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
between  the  sea  and  Idumea  (Lamentations,  4.  21 ;  see  Genesis,  36. 

20.  28).  remnant  Of  Ashdod  —  called  a  remnant,  because  Ashdod 
had  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  twenty-nine  years'  siege  by 
Psammetichus.  Cf.  also  Isaiah,  20.  1,  Note.  Gath  is  not  men- 
tioned, because  it  was  overthrown  in  the  same  war.  21.  Edom  .  .  . 
Moab  .  .  .  Ammon — Joined  together,  as  being  related  to  Israel 
(see  ch.  48.  49.)  22.  all  the  kings  of  Tyrus  — the  petty  kings  of 
the  various  dependencies  of  Tyre,  isles  —  a  term  including  all 
maritime  regions  (Psalm  72.  10).  23.  Dedan  —  North  of  Arabia 
(Genesis,  25.  3,  4).     Tema  .  .  .  Buz  —  neighbouring  tribes  North  of 
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Arabia  (Job,  32.  2).  all  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  utmost  corners  —  rather,  "  hav- 
ing the  hair  cut  in  angles,"  a  heathenish  custom  (see  Note,  ch.  9. 
26).  24.  mingled  people  —  not  in  the  same  sense  as  v.  20;  the 
motley  c?owd,  so  called  in  contempt  (Cf.  ch.  49.  28,  31  ;  50.  37).  By 
a  different  pointing  it  may  be  translated  the  Arabs;  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  is  not  likely.  Blaney  thinks  there  were  two 
divisions  of  what  we  call  Arabia,  the  West  (Araba)  and  the  East. 
The  West  included  Arabia  Petrea  and  the  parts  on  the  sea  border- 
ing on  Egypt,  the  land  of  Cush.  The  East,  Arabia  Felix  and 
Deserta.  The  latter  are  "  the  mixed  race  "  inhabiting  the  desert. 
25.  Zimri  —  Perhaps  the  Zabra  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  between 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Ziwran,  also,  as  Dedan,  was  one  of  Abra- 
ham's sons  by  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  2).  Elam  —  Properly,  West 
of  Persia;  but  used  for  Persia  in  general.  26.  Sheshach  —  Baby- 
lon ;  as  the  parallelism  in  ch.  51.  41  proves.  In  the  Cabalistic 
system  (called  Athbash;  the  first  Hebrew  letter  in  the  alphabet  be- 
ing expressed  by  the  last)  Sheshach  would  exactly  answer  to  Babel. 
Jeremiah  may  have  used  this  system  (as  perhaps  in  ch.  51.  41)  for 
concealment  at  the  time  of  this  prediction,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  before  Jerusalem.  In  ch. 
51.  4T,  there  can  be  no  concealment,  as  Babylon  is  expressly 
mentioned.  Michaelis  more  simply  explains  the  term  "  brazen- 
gated"  (Cf.  Isaiah,  45.  2).  Others,  "the  house  of  a  prince." 
Rather,  it  comes  from  the  Babylonian  goddess,  Shach,  by  re- 
duplication of  the  first  letter ;  from  her  Misael  was  named 
Meshach  by  the  Babylonians.  The  term  Shace  was  applied  to  a 
festival  at  Babylon,  alluded  to  in  ch.  51.  39,  57  ;  Isaiah,  21.  5.  It 
was  during  this  feast  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  (Herodotus,  i). 
Thus  Jeremiah  mystically  denotes  the  time  of  its  capture  by  this 
term.  [Glassius.]  27.  rise  no  more  —  the  heathen  nations  in 
question  should  fall  to  rise  no  more.  The  Jews  should  fall  but  for 
a  time  and  then  rise  again.  Therefore,  the  epithet  is  given,  "  the 
God  of  Israel!'  28.  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  —  no  effort 
of  theirs  to  escape  destruction  will  avail.  29.  If  I  spared  not 
mine  elect  people  on  account  of  sin,  much  less  will  I  spare  you 
(Ezekiel,  9.  6;  Obadiah,  16;  Luke,  23.  31;  1  Peter,  4.  17).  be 
-Unpunished  —  "be  treated  as  innocent."  30.  roar" — image  from  a 
destructive  lion  (Isaiah,  42.  13  ;  Joel,  3.  16).  upon  his  habitation 
—  rather,  "  His  pasturage  ;"  keeping  up  the  image  of  a  lion  roar- 
ing against  the  flock  in  the  pasture.  The  roar  was  first  to  go  forth 
over  Judea,  wherein  were  "  the  sheep  of  His  pasture"  (Psalm  100. 
3),  and  thence  into  heathen  lands,  shout  . .  .  tread  .  .  .  grapes  — 
(ch.  48.  33;  Isaiah,  16.  9,  10.)  31.  controversy  —  cause  at  issue 
(Micah,  6.  2).  plead  with  all  flesh  —  (Isaiah,  66.  16).  God  shows 
the  whole  world,  that  He  does  what  is  altogether  just  in  punishing. 

32.  from  the  coasts  —  rather,  "from  the  uttermost  regions."  Like 
a  storm  which  arises  in  one  region  and  then  diffuses  itself  far  and 
wide,  so  God's  judgment  shall  pa*ss"from  nation  to  nation,"  till 
all  has  been  fulfilled  ;  no  distance  shall    prevent  the  fulfillment. 

33.  not  be  lamented  — (ch.  16.4,6).  neither  gathered  — to  their 
tamers,  in  their  ancestral  tombs  (ch.  8.  2).     dung  —  (Psalm  83.  10). 

34.  shepherds  —  princes  (ch.  22.  22).     Here  he  returns  to  the  Jews 
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and  their  rulers,  using  the  same  image  as  in  v.  30,  "  pasture,"  Note. 
Wallow  yourselves  —  cover   yourselves  as  thickly  with   ashes,  in 
token  of  sorrow,  as  one  who  rolls  in  them  (ch.  6.  26  ;  Ezekiel.  37 
30).     [Maurer.]     principal  —  leaders.     LXX.  translate,  ram s,  car- 
rying out  the  image  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  9,  Margin;  Zechariah,  10.  3). 

days  of  your  slaughter . . .  of . . .  dispersions  —  rather,  "  your  days 

for  slaughter  (i.  e.,  the  time  of  your  being  slain),  and  your  disper- 
sions (not  'of  your  dispersions'),  are  accomplished  "  (are  come). 
pleasant  vessel  —  ye  were  once  a  precious  vessel,  but  ye  shall  fally 
and  so  be  a  broken  vessel  (Cf.  ch.  22.  28,  ATote).  "  Your  past  excel- 
lency shall  not  render  you  safe  now.  I  will  turn  to  your  ignominy 
whatever  glory  I  conferred  on  you."  [Calvin.]  35.  Lit.,  "Flight 
shall  fail  the  shepherds,  &c,  escaping  (shall  fail)  the  principal,"  &c. 
(Amos,  2.  14).  The  leaders  will  be  the  first  objects  for  slaughter ; 
escape  by  flight  will  be  out  of  their  power.  37.  habitations  — 
rather,  carrying  out  the  image  {v.  30,  ATote)  pastures.  The  pasturages 
where,  peaceably  and  without  incursion  of  wild  beasts,  the  flocks 
have  fed,  shall  be  destroyed  ;  i.  e.,  the  regions  where,  heretofore, 
there  was  peace  and  security  (alluding  to  the  name  Salem,  or  Jeru- 
salem,"  possessing  peace").  38.  his  covert  —  the  temple,  where 
heretofore,  like  a  lion,  as  its  defender,  by  the  mere  terror  of  His 
voice  He  warded  off  the  foe  ;  but  now  he  leaves  it  a  prey  to  the 
Gentiles.  [Calvin.]  fierceness  of ...  oppressor  —  rather,  as  the 
Hebrew,  for  "oppressor"  is  an  adjective  feminine,  the  word  sword 
is  understood,  which,  in  ch.  46.  16  ;  50.  16,  is  expressed  (indeed, 
some  MSS.  and  LXX.  read  sword  instead  of  "  fierceness"  here; 
probably  interpolated  from  ch.  46.  16),  "'the  oppressing  sword."  The 
Hebrew  for  oppressing  means  also  a  dove;  there  may  be,  therefore,  a 
covert  allusion  to  the  Chaldean  standard  bearing  a  dove  on  it,  in 
honour  of  Semiramis,  the  first  queen,  said  in  popular  superstition 
to  have  been  nourished  by  doves  when  exposed  at  birth,  and  at 
death  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  dove.  Her  name  ma)r  come 
from  a  root  referring  to  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  That  bird  was  held 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  Venus.  Vulgate  so  translates,  "  the  anger 
of  the  dove."  his  .  .  .  anger  —  If  the  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
cannot  be  evaded,  how  much  less  that  of  God  (Cf.  v.  37). 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-24.  Jeremiah  declared  worthy  of  Death,  but  by  the 
Interposition  of  Ahikam  Saved  ;  the  Similar  Cases  of  Micah 
and  Urijah  being  adduced  in  the  Prophet's  Favour.  The 
prophecies  which  gave  the  offense  were  those  given  in  detail  in  chs. 
7.  8.  9.  (Cf.  v.  6  here  with  ch.  7.  12,  14) ;  and  summarily  referred 
to  here  [Maurer],  probably  pronounced  at  one  of  the  great  feasts 
(that  of  Tabernacles,  according  to  Usher  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
"all  the  cities  of  Judah"  are  represented  as  present,  v.  2).  See 
Note,  ch.  7.  1.  2.  in  the  court — the  largest  court  from  which  he 
could  be  heard  by  the  whole  people,  come  to  worship —  -worship 
is  vain  without  obedience  (1  Samuel,  15.  21,  22).  all  the  words  — 
(Ezekiel,  3. 10).     diminish  not  a  word  —  (Deuteronomy,  4.  2;  12.  32  ; 
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Proverbs,  30.  6  ;  Acts,  20.  27  ;  2  Corinthians,  2.  17  ;  4.  2  ;  Revela- 
tion, 22.  19).  Not  suppressing  or  softening  aught  for  fear  of  giving 
offense  ;  nor  setting  forth  coldly  and  indirectly  what  can  only  by 
forcible  statement  do  good.  3.  If  SO  be  — expressed  according  to 
human  conceptions  ;  not  as  if  God  did  not  foreknow  all  contingen- 
cies.but  to  mark  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  and  the  difficulty  of  heal- 
ing them  ;  and  to  show  His  own  goodness  in  making  the  offer  which 
left  them  without  excuse.  [Calvin.]  5.  prophets — the  inspired 
interpreters  of  the  law  (v.  4),  who  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  the 
people.  6.  like  Shiloh  —  (Note,  ch.  7.  12,  14;  1  Samuel,  4.  10-12; 
Psalm  78.  60).  curse  —  (ch.  24.  9;  Isaiah,  65.  15).  8.  priests  — 
The  captain  (or  prefect)  of  the  temple  had  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing offenders  in  the  temple  with  the  sanction  of  the  priests. 
prophets  —  the  false  prophets.  The  charge  against  Jeremiah  was 
that  of  uttering  falsehood  in  Jehovah's  name,  an  act  punishable 
with  death  (Deuteronomy,  18.  20).  His  prophecy  against  the 
temple  and  city  (v.  11)  might  speciously  be  represented  as  contra- 
dicting God's  own  words  (Psalm  132.  14).  Cf.  the  similar  charge 
against  Stephen  (Acts,  6.  13,  14).  10.  princes — members  of  the 
Council  of  State  or  Great  Council,  which  took  cognizance  of  such 
offenses,  heard — the  clamour  of  the  popular  tumult,  came  up  — 
from  the  king's  house  to  the  temple  which  stood  higher  than  the 
palace,  sat  —  as  judges  in  the  gate,  the  usual  place  of  trying  such 
cases,  new  gate  —  originally  built  by  Jotham  (2  Kings,  15.  35,  "  the 
higher  gate"),  and  now  recently  restored.  12.  Lord  sent  me  — 
a  valid  justification  against  any  laws  alleged  against  him.  against 
.  .  .  against  —  rather,  concerning.  Jeremiah  purposely  avoids  say- 
ing ''  against,"  which  would  needlessly  irritate.  They  had  used 
the  same  Hebrew  word  (v.  11),  which  ought  to  be  translated  concern- 
ing, though  they  meant  it  in  the  unfavourable  sense.  Jeremiah 
takes  up  their  word  in  a  better  sense,  implying  that  there  is  still 
room  for  repentance  ;  that  his  prcphecies  aim  at  the  real  good  of 
the  city  ;  for  or  concerning  this  house  .  .  .  city.  [Grotius.]  13. 
(Ver.  3,  19.)  14.  Jeremiah's  humility  is  herein  shown  and  submis- 
sion to  the  powers  that  be  (Romans,  13.  1).  15.  bring  .  .  .  upon  your- 
selves—  So  far  will  you  be  from  escaping  the  predicted  evils  by 
shedding  my  blood  that  you  will,  by  that  very  act,  only  incur 
heavier  penalties  (Matthew,  23.  35).  16.  princes  ...  all  the  people 
—  The  fickle  people,  as  they  were  previously  influenced  by  the 
priests  to  clamour  for  his  death  (v.  8),  so  now  under  the  princes' 
influence  require  that  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death.  Cf.  as  to 
Jesus,  Jeremiah's  antitype,  the  Hosannas  of  the  multitude  a  few 
days  before  the  same  people,  persuaded  by  the  priests  as  in  this 
case,  cried,  Away  with  Him,  crucify  Him  (Matthew,  21  and  27. 
20-25).  The  priests,  through  envy  of  his  holy  zeal,  were  more 
his  enemies  than  the  princes  whose  office  was  more  secular  than 
religious.  A  prophet  could  not  legally  be  put  to  death  unless 
he  prophesied  in  the  name  of  other  gods  (therefore,  they  say, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord"),  or  after  that  his  prophecy  had 
failed  in  its  accomplishment.  Meanwhile,  if  he  foretold  calamity, 
he  might  be  imprisoned.  Cf.  Micaiah's  case  (1  Kings,  22.  1-28). 
17.  Cf.  Gamaliel's  internosition.   (Acts,  5.  34,  &c.)     elders  —  some 
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of  the  "princes"  mentioned  {v.  16),  those  whose  age,  as  well  as 
dignit)',  would  give  weight  to  the  precedents  of  past  times  which 
they  adduce.  18.  (Micah,  3.  12).  Morasthite —  called  so  from  a 
village  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hezekiall  — The  precedent  in  the  reign 
of  such  a  good  king  proved  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  only  prophet, 
or  the  first,  who  threatened  the  city  and  the  temple  without  incur- 
ring death,  mountain  Of  the  house  —  Moriah,  on  which  stood  the 
temple  (peculiarly  called,  "the  house"),  shall  be  covered  with 
woods  instead  of  buildings.  Jeremiah,  in  quoting  previous  prophe- 
cies, never  does  so  without  alteration  ;  he  adapts  the  language  to 
his  own  style,  showing  thereby  his  authority  in  his  treatment  of 
Scripture,  as  being  himself  inspired.  19.  Hezekiah,  so  far  from 
killing  him,  was  led  to  "fear  the  Lord,"  and  pray  for  remission  of 
the  sentence  against  Judah  (2  Chronicles,  32.  26).  Lord  repented 
—  (Exodus,  32.  14;  2  Samuel,  24.  16).  Thus- — If  we  kill  Jeremiah. 
20.  As  the  flight  and  capture  of  Urijah  must  have  occupied  some 
time,  "the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  "  (v.  1)  must  not 
mean  the  very  beginning,  but  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  eleven 
years'  reign.  And  .  .  .  also — perhaps  connected  with  v.  24,  as  the 
comment  of  the  writer,  not  the  continuation  of  the  speech  of  the 
elders :  "  And  although  also  a  man  that  prophesied  .  .  .  Urijah,  &c. 
(proving  how  great  was  the  danger  in  which  Jeremiah  stood,  and 
how  wonderful  the  providence  of  God  in  preserving  him),  never- 
theless the  hand  of  Ahikam,"  &c.  [Classius.]  The  context,  how- 
ever, implies  rather  that  the  words  are  the  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious speech  of  the  elders.  They  adduce  another  instance  besides 
that  of  Micah,  though  of  a  different  kind,  viz.,  that  of  Urijah:  he 
suffered  for  his  prophecies,  but  they  imply,  though  they  do  not  ven- 
ture to  express  it,  that  thereby  sin  has  been  added  to  sin,  and  that 
it  has  done  no  good  to  Jehoiakim,  for  that  the  notorious  condition 
of  the  state  at  this  time  shows  that  a  heavier  vengeance  is  impend- 
ing if  they  persevere  in  such  acts  of  violence.  [Calvin.]  22. 
Jehoiakim  sent  .  .  .  into  Egypt  —  He  had  been  put  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  34).  This  explains  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  got  the  Egyptians  to  give  up  Urijah  to  him, 
when  that  prophet  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Egypt.  Urijah  was 
faithful  in  delivering  his  message,  but  fault)''  in  leaving  his  work, 
so  God  permitted  him  to  lose  his  life,  while  Jeremiah  was  protected 
in  danger.  The  path  of  duty  is  often  the  path  of  safety.  23.  graves 
Of  the  Common  people  —  lit,  some  of  the  people  (Cf.  2  Kings,  23.  6). 
The  prophets  seem  to  have  had  a  separate  cemetery  (Matthew,  73. 
29).  Urijah's  corpse  was  denied  this  honour,  in  order  that  he  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  true  prophet.  24.  Ahikam —  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  or  royal  secretary.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  king 
Josiah,  when  struck  by  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  law,  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings,  22.  12,  14).  Hence  his  interference 
here  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah  is  what  we  should  expect  from  his  past 
association  with  that  good  king.  His  son,  Gedaliah,  followed  in 
his  father's  steps,  so  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Babylonians  as  the 
one  to  whom  they  committed  Jeremiah  for  safety  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, and  on  whose  loyalty  they  could  depend  in  setting  him  over 
the  remnant  of  the  people  in  Judea  (ch.  39.   14 ;  2  Kings,  25.  22). 
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people  to  put  him  to  death  —  Princes  often,  when  they  want  to 
destroy  a  good  man,  prefer  it  to  be  done  by  a  popular  tumult 
rather  than  by  their  own  order,  so  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  crime 
without  odium  to  themselves  (Matthew,  27.  20). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-22.  The  Futility  of  Resisting  Nebuchadnezzar  Illus- 
trated to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Kings,  Desiring  to  have 
the  King  of  Judah  Confederate  with  them,  under  the  Type 
of  Yokes.  Jeremiah  exhorteth  them  and  Zedekiah  to  Yield. 
I.  Jehoiakim  —  The  prophecy  that  follows  was,  according  to  this 
reading,  given  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  fifteen  years  before 
it  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  to  whom  it  refers  ;  it 
was  thus  long  deposited  in  the  prophet's  bosom,  in  order  that  by 
it  he  might  be  supported  under  trials  in  his  prophetic  career  in  the 
interim.  [Calvin.]  But  "  Zedekiah  "  may  be  the  true  reading.  So 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Vcisions.  Ver.  3,  12  ;  ch.  28.  1,  confirms  this. 
Also  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  The  English  Vetsion  reading  may 
have  originated  from  the  first  verse  of  ch.  26.  "  Son  of  Josiah  " 
applies  to  Zedekiah  as  truly  as  to  "Jehoiakim"  or  "Eliakim." 
The  foui ih  year  may,  in  a  general  sense  here,  as  in  ch.  28.  1,  be 
called  "the  beginning  of  his  reign,"  as  it  lasted  eleven  years  (2 
Kings,  24.  18).  It  was  not  long  after  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
that  he  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  51.  59;  52.  3;  2 
Kings,  24.  20),  in  violation  of  an  oath  before  God  (2  Chronicles, 
36.  13).  2.  bonds  —  by  which  the  yoke  is  made  fast  to  the  neck 
(ch.  5.  5).  yokes  —  /#.,  the  carved  pieces  of  wood  attached  at  both 
ends  to  the  two  yokes  on  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  so  as  to 
connect  them.  Here  the  yoke  itself.  The  plural  is  used  as  he  was 
to  wear  one  himself,  and  give  the  others  to  the  ambassadors  (v.  3  \ 
ch.  28.  10,  12),  proves  that  the  symbolical  act  was,  in  this  instance 
(though  not  in  others,  ch.  25.  15),  actually  done  (Cf.  Isaiah,  20;  2. 
&c. ;  Ezekiel,  3.  11,  18).  3.  Appropriate  symbol,  as  these  ambas- 
sadors had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  as  to  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  Pherecydes  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  Stromateis,  567,  Idanthura,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
intimated  to  Darius,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  that  he  would 
lead  an  army  against  him,  by  sending  him,  instead  of  a  letter,  a 
motise,  a  frog,  a  bird,  an  arrow  and  a  plough.  The  task  assigned  to 
Jeremiah  required  great  faith,  as  it  was  sure  to  provoke  alike  his 
own  countrymen,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  their  kings,  by 
a  seeming  insult,  at  the  very  time  that  all  were  full  of  confident 
hopes  grounded  on  the  confederacy.  5.  God  here,  as  elsewhere, 
connects  with  the  symbol  doctrine,  which  is,  as  it  were,  its  soul, 
without  which  it  would  be  not  only  cold  and  frivolous,  but  even 
dead.  [Calvin.]  God's  mention  of  His  supreme  power  is  in 
order  to  refute  the  pride  of  those  who  rely  on  their   own  power 

(Isaiah,  45.  12).    given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  — 

(Psalm  115.  15,  16  ;  Daniel,  4.  17,  25,  32.)     Not  for  his  merits,  but 
of  my  own  sole  good  pleasure.     [Estius.]     6.  beasts  of  the    field 
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—  Not  merely  the  horses  to  carry  his  Chaldean  soldiers,  and  oxen 
to  draw  his  provisions  [Grotius]  ;  not  merely  the  deserts,  moun- 
tains and  woods,  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  implying  his  unlimited 
extent  of  empire  [Estius]  ;  but  the  beasts  themselves  by  a  myste- 
rious instinct  of  nature.  A  reproof  to  men  that  they  did  not  recog- 
nize God's  will,  which  the  very  beasts  acknowledged  (Cf.  Isaiah, 
i.  3).  As  the  beasts  are  to  submit  to  Christ,  the  Restorer  of  the 
dominion  over  nature,  lost  by  the  first  Adam  (Cf.  Genesis,  1.  28  ; 
2.  19,  20  ;  Psalm  8.  6-8),  so  they  were  appointed  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  representative  of  the  world-power  and 
prefigurer  of  antichrist  ;  this  universal  power  was  suffered  to 
be  held  by  him  to  show  the  unfitness  of  any  to  wield  it  "until 
He  come  whose  right  it  is"  (Ezekiel,  21.  27).  7.  son  .  .  .  son's 
son  —  (2  Chronicles,  36.  20.)  Nebuchadnezzar  had  four  suc- 
cessors. Evil-merodach  his  son ;  Neriglissar,  husband  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter  ;  his  son,  Labosodarchod  ;  and  Naboned 
(with  whom  his  son,  Belshazzar,  was  joint  king),  son  of  Evil- 
merodach.  But  Neriglissar  and  Labosodarchod  were  not  in  the 
direct  male  line;  so  that  the  prophecy  held  good  to  "his  son  and 
his  son's  son,"  and  the  intermediate  two  are  omitted,  time  of  his 
land — i.  e.,  of  its  subjugation  or  its  being  "visited"  in  wrath 
(v.  22  ;  ch.  25. 12  ;  29. 10 ;  50.  27  ;  Daniel,  5.  26).  serve  themselves 
Of  him  —  make  him  their  servant  (ch.  25.  14  ;  Isaiah,  13.  22).  So 
"his  day"  for  the  destined  day  of  his  calamity  (Job,  18.  20).  8. 
until  I  have  consumed  them  by  his  hand  —  until  by  these  consum- 
ing visitations  I  have  brought  them  under  his  power.  9.  ye  —  the 
Jews  especially  for  whom  the  address  to  the  rest  was  intended. 
enchanters  —  augurs  [Calvin],  from  a  root,  the  eyes,  i.  e.t  lookers 
at  the  stars  and  other  means  of  taking  omens  of  futurity  ;  or  an 
other  root,  a  fixed  time,  observers  of  times  ;  forbidden  in  the  law 
(Leviticus,  19.  26  ;  Deuteronomy,  18.  to,  ii,  14).  10.  to  remove 
you  —  expressing  the  event  which  would  result.  The  very  thing 
they  profess  by  their  enchantments  to  avert,  they  are  by  them  bring- 
ing on  you.  Better  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  remain  in 
your  land,  than  to  rebel,  and  be  removed  from  it.  11.  serve  .  .  . 
till  it  —  The  same  Hebreiv  root  expresses  serve  and  till,  or  cultivate. 
Serve  ye  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  land  will  serve  yoxi.  [Cal- 
vin.] 12.  I  spake  also  —  translate,  "And  I  spake,"  &c.  Special 
application  of  the  subject  to  Zedekiah.  13.  Why  .  .  .  die  —  by  run- 
ning on  your  own  ruin  in  resisting  Nebuchadnezzar  after  this  warn- 
ing (Ezekiel,  18.  31).    14.  lie  —  (ch.  14.14).    15-  in  my  name  —  the 

devil  often  makes  God's  name  the  plea  for  lies  (Matthew,  4.  6  ;  7 
22,  23  ;  v.  15-20,  the  test  whereby  to  know  false  prophets).  16. 
The  "vessels"  had  been  carried  away  to  Babylon  in  the  reign  of 
Jeconiah  (2  Kings,  24.  13);  also  previously  in  that  of  Jehoiakim  (2 
Chronicles,  36.  5-7).  18.  at  Jerusalem  — i.  e.,  in  other  houses  con- 
taining such  vessels,  besides  the  house  of  God  and  the  king's 
palace.  Nebuzar-adan,  captain  of  the  guard  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, carried  all  away  (2  King,  25.  13-17  ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  18). 
The  more  costly  vessels  had  been  previously  removed  in  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Jeconiah.     19.  (Ch.  52.  17,  20,  21).     22.  until  .  .  . 

I  visit  them  —  in  wrath  bv  Cyrus  (ch.   32.    5).     In  seventy  year? 
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from  the  first  carrying  away  of  captives  in  Jehoiachin's  reign  (ch. 
29. 10  ;  2  Chronicles,  36.  21).  restore  them  —  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra,  1.  7\     Bv  Artaxerxes  (Ezra,  7.  19). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1-17.  Prophecies  immediately  following  those  in  chap. 
xxvii.  Hananiah  breaks  the  Yokes  to  signify  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Yoke  shall  be  broken.  Jeremiah  foretells 
that  Yokes  of  Iron  are  to  succeed  those  of  Wood,  and 
that  Hananiah  shall  die.  i.  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  —  The  Jews  often  divided  any  period  into  two  halves, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  As  Zedekiah  reigned  eleven  years,  the 
fourth  year  would  be  called  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  especially 
as  during  the  first  three  years  affairs  were  in  such  a  disturbed  state 
that  he  had  little  power  or  dignity,  being  a  tributary  ;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  he  became  strong  in  power.  Hananiah  —  Another  of 
this  name  was  one  of  the  three  godly  youths  who  braved  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's wrath,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Daniel,  1.  6,  7;  3.  12). 
Probably  a  near  relation,  for  Azariah  is  associated  with  him  ;  as 
Azur  with  the  Hananiah  here.  The  godly  and  ungodly  are  often 
in  the  same  family  (Ezekiel,  18.  14-20).  Gibeon  — one  of  the  cities 
of  the  priests,  to  which  order  he  must  have  belonged.  2.  broken 
the  yoke  —  /  have  determined  to  break  :  referring  to  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy (ch.  27.  12).  3.  two  full  years  —  lit., years  of  days.  So  "a 
month  of  days,"  i.  e.,  all  its  days  complete  (Genesis,  29.  14, 
Margin;  41.  1).  It  was  marvellous  presumption  to  speak  so 
definitely,  without  having  any  divine  revelation.  4.  bring  again 
.  .  .  Jeconiah  —  not  necessaiily  implying  that  Hananiah  wished 
Zedekiah  to  be  superseded  by  Jeconiah.  The  main  point  intended 
was,  that  the  restoration  from  Babylon  should  be  complete.  But, 
doubtless,  the  false  prophet  foretold  Jeconiah's  return  (2  Kings,  24. 
12-15),  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  populace,  with  whom  Jaco- 

niah  was  a  favorite  (ch.  22.  24,  Note).    5.  the  prophet  Jeremiah  — 

the  epithet,  "  the  prophet,"  is  prefixed  to  "  Jeremiah  "  throughout 
this  chapter,  to  correspond  to  the  same  epithet  before  "  Hananiah  ;" 
except  v.  12,  where  "  the  prophet"  has  been  inserted  in  English 
Version.  The  rival  claims  of  the  true  and  the  false  prophet  are 
thus  put  in  the  more  prominent  contrast.  6.  Amen  —  Jeremiah 
prays  for  the  people,  though  constrained  to  prophesy  against  them 
(1  Kings,  1.  36).  The  event  was  the  appointed  test  between  con- 
tradictory predictions  (Deuteronomy,  18.  21,  22).  "Would  that 
what  you  say  were  true."  I  prefer  the  safety  of  my  country  even 
to  my  own  estimation.  The  prophets  had  no  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing God's  judgments,  but  did  so  as  a  matter  of  stern  duty,  not 
thereby  divesting  themselves  of  their  natural  feelings  of  sorrow  for 
their  country's  woe.  Cf.  Exodus,  32.  32  ;  Romans,  9.  3,  as  in- 
stances of  how  God's  servants,  intent  only  on  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  the  country,  forgot  self,  and  uttered  wishes  in 
a  state  of  feeling  transported  out  of  themselves.  So  Jeremiah 
wished  not  to  diminish  aught  from  the  word  of  God,  though  as  a 
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Jew  he  uttered  the  wish  for  his  people.  [Calvin,]  8;  prophets 
,  ..  before  me — Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  others,  evil  —  a  lew 
MSS.  read  famine,  which  is  more  usually  associated  with  the 
specification  of  war  and  pestiknee  (ch.  15.  2  ;  18.  21  ;  27.  8,  13)  But 
evil  here  includes  all  the  calamities  flowing  from  war,  not  merely 
famine,  but  also  desolation,  &c.  Evil  being  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing is  less  likely  to  be  the  interpolated  one,  than  famine^  which 
probably  originated  in  copying  the  parallel  passages.  9.  peace  — 
Hanahiah  had  given  no  warning  as  to  the  need  of  conversion,  but 
had  foretold  prosperity  unconditionally.  Jeremiah  does  not  say 
that  all  are  true  prophets  who  foretell  truths  in  any  instance  (which 
Deuteronomy,  13.  1,  2,  disproves) ;  but  asserts  only  the  converse, 
viz.,  that  whoever  as  Hananiah  predicts  what  the  event  does  not 
confirm,  is  a  false  prophet.  There  are  two  tests  of  prophets.  (1) 
The  event,  Deuteronomy,  18.  22.  (2)  The  word  of  God,  Isaiah,  8. 
20.  10.  the  yoke  —  (ch.  27.  2).  Impious  audacity  to  break  what 
God  had  appointed  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  His 
word.     Hence  Jeremiah  deigns   no   reply  {v.    11  ;  Matthew,  7.  6). 

11.  neck  of  all  nations  —  opposed  to  ch.  27.  7.  13.  Thou  hast 
broken  . .  .  wood  . . .  thou  shalt  make  .  .  .  iron  —  Not  here,  *  Thou 

hast  broken  .  .  .  wood,"  and  "  /  will  make  .  .  .  iron  "  (Cf.  v.  16). 
The  same  false  prophets  who,  by  urging  the  Jews  to  rebel,  had 
caused  them  to  throw  off  the  then  comparatively  easy  yoke  of  Baby- 
lon, thereby  brought  on  them  a  more  severe  yoke  imposed  by  that 
city.  "  Yokes  of  iron,"  alluding  to  Deuteronomy,  28.  48.  It  is 
better  to  take  up  a  light  cross  in  our  way,  than  to  pull  a  heavier 
on  our  own  heads.  We  may  escape  destroying  providence  by 
submitting  to  humbling  providence.  So,  spiritually,  contrast  the 
"'easy  yoke"  of  Christ  with  the  "yoke  of  bondage"  of  the  law 
(Acts,  15. 10  ;  Galatians.  5.  1).  14.  I  have  put —  Though  Hananiah 
and  those  like  him  were  secondary  instruments  in  bringing  the 
iron  yoke  on  Judea,  God  was  the  great  First   Cause  (ch.  27.  4-7). 

15.  makest . .  .trust  in  a  lie — (ch.  29.  31;  Ezekiel,  13.  22).    16. 

this  year.  .  .  die  —  The  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  fifth  month 
{v.  1  ;  Hananiah's  death  took  place  in  the  seventh  month,  i.  e., 
within  tzuo  months  after  the  prediction,  answering  with  awful  signifi- 
cance to  the  two  years  in  which  Hananiah  had  foretold  that  the 
yoke  imposed  by  Babylon  would  end.  rebellion  —  opposition  to 
God's  plain  direction,  that  all  should  submit  to  Babylon  (ch.  29.32). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1-32.  Letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Captives  in  Babylon,  to 
counteract  the  assurances  given  by  the  false  prophets  of 
a  srEEDY  Restoration,  i.  residue  of  the  elders — Those  still 
surviving  from  the  time  when  they  were  carried  to  Babylon  with 
Jeconiah  ;  the  other  elders  of  the  captives  had  died  by  either  a 
natural  or  a  violent  death.  2.  queen  —  Nehushta,  the  queen-mother, 
daughter  of  Elnathan  (2  Kings,  24.  8,  15).  (Elnathan,  her  father, 
perhaps  is  the  same  as  the  one,  ch.  26.  22.)  She  reigned  jointly 
with   her  son.     princes — All    the   men  of  authority  were   taken 
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away,  lest  they  should  organize  a  rebellion.  Jeremiah  wrote  his 
letter  while  the  calamity  was  still  recent,  to  console  the  captives 
under  it.  3.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  sent  unto  Babylon  — In  ch.  51.  59,  Zede- 
kiah  himself  goes  to  Babylon  ;  here  he  sends  ambassadors.  What- 
ever was  the  object  of  the  embass)\  it  shows  that  Zedekiah  only 
reigned  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  might  have 
restored  Jeconiah,  had  he  pleased.  Hence,  Zedekiah  permitted 
Jeremiah's  letter  to  be  sent,  not  only  as  being  led  by  Hananiah's 
death  to  attach  greater  credit  to  the  prophet's  words,  but  also  as 
the  letter  accorded  with  his  own  wish  that  the  Jews  should  remain 
in  Chaldea  till  Jeconiah's  death.  Hilkiah  —  the  high  priest  who 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  showed 
it  to  "  Shaphan  "  ths  scribe  (the  same  Shaphan  probably  as  here), 
who  showed  it  to  king  Josiah  (2  Kings,  22.  8,  &c.)  The  sons  of 
Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  inherited  from  their  fathers  some  respect  for 
sacred  things.  So  in  ch.  36.  25,  "Gemariah"  interceded  with 
king  Jehoiakim  that  the  prophet's  roll  should  not  be  burned.  5. 
Build  .  .  .  houses  —  In  opposition  to  the  false  prophet's  sugges- 
tions, who  told  the  captives  that  their  captivity  would  soon  cease, 
Jeremiah  tells  them  that  it  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  there- 
fore they  should  build  houses  as  Babylon  is  to  be  for  long  their 
home.  6.  that  ye  ...  be  ...  not  diminished  —  It  was  God's  will 
that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  not  fail  ;  thus  consolation  is  given 
them,  and  the  hope,  though  not  of  an  immediate,  yet  of  an  ultimate 
return.  7.  (Ezra,  6.  10;  Romans,  13.  1;  1  Timothy,  2.  2).  Not 
only  bear  the  Babylonian  yoke  patientl)r,  but  pray  foryoxxx  masters,. 
i.  e.,  while  the  captivity  lasts.  God's  good  time  was  to  come  when 
they  were  to  pray  for  Babylon's  downfall  (ch.  51.  35  ;  Psalm  137. 
8).  They  were  not  to  forestall  that  time.  True  religion  teaches 
patient  submission,  not  sedition,  even  though  the  prince  be  an 
unbeliever.  In  all  states  of  life,  let  us  not  throw  away  the  comfort 
we  may  have,  because  we  have  not  all  we  zvould  have.  There  is 
here  a  foretaste  of  gospel  love  toward   enemies  (Matthew,  5.  44). 

8.  your  dreams  which  ye  caused  to  be  dreamed  —  The  Latin  adage 

saith,  'The  people  wish  to  be  deceived,  so  let  them  be  deceived." 
Not  mere  credulity  misleads  men,  but  their  own  perverse  "  love  of 
darkness  rather  than  light."  It  was  not  priests  who  originated 
priestcraft,  but  the  people's  own  morbid  appetite  to  be  deceived  ; 
e.g.,  Aaron  and  the  golden  calf  (Exodus,  32.  1-4).  So  the  Jews 
caused  or  made  the  prophets  to  tell  them  encouraging  dreams  (ch. 
23.  25,  25  ;  Ecclesiastes,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  10.  2  ;  John,  3.  19-21).  10. 
{Note, ch.  25.  11,  12  ;  Daniel,  9.  2).  This  proves  that  the  seventy 
years  date  from  Jeconiah's  captivity,  not  from  the  last  captivity. 
The  specification  of  time  was  to  curb  the  impatience  of  the  Jews, 
lest  they  should  hasten  before  God's  time,  good  word  —  promise 
of  a  return.  11.  I  know  —  /  alone  ;  not  the  false  prophets  who 
know  nothing  of  my  purposes,  though  they  pretend  to  know. 
thoughts  .  .  .  I  think  —  (Isaiah,  55.  9).  Glancing  at  the  Jews  who 
had  no  "  thoughts  of  peace,"  but  only  of  "  evil "  (misfortune), 
because  they  could  not  conceive  how  deliverance  could  come  to 
them.  The  mortal  malady  of  man  is  twofold,  at  one  time 
vain    confidence,    then,   when   that   is   disappointed,    despair.      So 
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the  Jews  first  laughed  at  God's  threats,  confident  that  they 
should  speedily  return  ;  then,  when  cast  down  from  that  confi- 
dence, they  sank  in  inconsolable  despondency,  expected  end  — 
/it.,  end  and  expectation,  i.  e.,  an  end,  and  that  such  an  end  as  you 
wish  for.  Two  nouns  joined  by  and,  standing  for  a  noun  and  ad- 
jective. So  ch.  36.  27,  "  the  roll  and  the  words,"  i.  e.,  the  roll  of 
wotds  ;  Genesis,  3.  16,  "sorrow  and  conception,"  i.  e.,  sorrow  in 
conception.  Cf.  Proverbs,  23. 18,  where,  as  here,  end  means  a  happy 
issue.  12.  Fulfilled  (Daniel,  9.  3,  &c.)  When  God  designs  mercy, 
he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  pray  for  the  mercy  de- 
signed. When  such  a  spirit  of  prayer  is  poured  out,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  coming  mercy,  go  —  to  the  temple  and  other  places  of 
prayer;  contrasted  with  their  previous  sloth  as  to  going  to  seek 
God.  13.  (Leviticus,  26.  40-42,  J4,  45.)  14.  be  found  —  (Psalm 
32.  6;  Isaiah,  55.  6).  turn  ...  captivity  —  play  upon  sounds, 
shabti  .  .  .  shebith.  15.  Because  —  referring  not  to  the  preceding 
words,  but  to  v.  10,  II,  "  Jehovah  saith  this  to  you  "  (?'.  e.,  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  continuance  of  the  captivity  seventy  years,  "  because  ye 
have  said,  The  Lord  hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon,"  viz., 
foretelling  our  speedy  deliverance  (this  their  prophecy  is  supposed, 
not  expressed ;  accordingly,  v.  16-19  contradicts  this  false  hope 
again,  v.  8,  9,  21).  He,  in  this  15th  verse,  turns  his  address  from 
the  godly  {v.  12-14)  to  the  ungodly  listeners  to  false  prophets.  16. 
people  ...  in  this  City  ...  not  gone  forth  —  So  far  from  your  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  soon,  even  your  brethren  still  left  dwelling 
there  shall  themselves  also  be  cast  into  exile.  He  mentions  "  the 
throne  of  David,"  lest  they  should  think  that,  because  David's 
kingdom  was  to  be  perpetual,  no  severe,  though  temporary,  chas- 
tisements could  interpose  (Psalm  89.  29-36).  17.  vile  figs  —  He- 
brew, "horrible"  or  nauseous,  from  a  root,  to  regard  with  loathing 

(see  ch.  24.  8,  10).    18.  removed  to  all  kingdoms  —  (ch.  15.  4; 

Deuteronomy,  28.  25.)  curse,  &C. — (ch.  26.  6  ;  18.16;  19.8.)  21. 
Zedekiah — brother  of  Zephaniah  {v.  25),  both  being  sons  of  Maa- 
seiah.  Probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  false  prophet  under 
Ahab  in  Israel  (1    Kings,   22.  11,  24).     22.  shall   be  taken  ...  a 

curse  —  i.  e.,  a  formula  of  imprecation.  Lord  make  thee  like  Zed- 
ekiah—  (Cf.  Genesis,  48.  20 ;  Isaiah,  65. 15.)    roasted  in  the  fire  — 

a  Chaldean  punishment  (Daniel,  3.  6).  23.  villany  —  lit.,  sinful  folly 
(Isaiah,  32.  6).  24-32.  A  second  communication  which  Jeremiah 
sent  to  Babylon,  after  the  messengers  who  carried  his  first  letter 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  false  prophet  Shemaiah  to  Zephaniah, 
&c,  condemning  Jeremiah,  and  reproving  the  authorities  for  not 
having  apprehended  him.  Nehelamite  —  a  name  derived  either 
from  his  father  or  from  a  place :  alluding,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Hebrew  meaning,  "a  dreamer"  (Cf.  v.  8).  25.  in  thy  name  —  with- 
out sanction  of  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,"  which' 
words  stand  in  antithesis  to  thy  name  (John,  5.  43).  Zephaniah  — 
the  second  priest,  or  substitute  (Sagan)  of  the  high  priest.  He 
was  one  of  those  sent  to  consult  Jeremiah  by  Zedekiah  (ch.  21.  1). 
Slain  by  Neuchadnezzar  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  25. 
18,  si).  Zephaniah  was  in  particular  addressed,  as  being  likely  to 
take    up  against  Jeremiah   the    prophet's    prediction   against  his 
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brother  Zedekiah  at  Babylon  {v.  21).  Zephaniah  was  to  read  it  to 
the  priests,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  in  the  temple.  26. 
thee  ...  in  the  Stead  Of  Jehoiada  —  Zephaniah's  promotion  as 
second  priest,  owing  to  Jehoiada's  being  then  in  exile,  was  unex- 
pected. Shemaiah  thus  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  toward  God,  who 
had  so  highly  exalted  him  before  his  regular  time,  ye  should  be  offi- 
cers , . .  for  every  man — ye  should,  as  bearing  rule  in  the  temple  (ch. 

20.  1,  Note),  apprehend  every  false  prophet  like  Jeremiah,  mad  — 
inspired  prophets  were  often  so  called  by  the  ungodly  (2  Kings,  9, 
11  ;  Acts,  26.  24;  2.  13,  15,  17,  18).  Jeremiah  is  in  this  a  type  of 
Christ,  against  whom  the  same  charge  was  brought  (John,  10.  20). 
prison  —  rather,  the  stocks  (ch.  20.  2,  Note),  stocks  —  from  a  root, 
to  confine;  hence,  rather,  a  narrow  dungeon.  According  to  Deuter- 
onomy, 17.  8,  9,  the  priest  was  judge  in  such  cases,  but  had  no 
right  to  put  into  the  stocks  ;  this  right  he  had  assumed  to  himself 
in  the  troubled  state  of  the  times.  27.  of  Anathoth  —  said  con- 
temptuously, as  "Jesus  of  Nazareth."  maketh  himself — as  if 
God  had  not  made  him  one  but  himself  28.  Referring  to  Jere- 
miah's first  letter  to  Babylon  (v.  5).  29.  Zephaniah  . .  .  read  ...  in 
the  ears  Of  Jeremiah  —  He  seems  to  have  been  less  prejudiced 
against  Jeremiah  than  the  others  ;  hence  he  reads  the  charge  to 
the  prophet,  that  he  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
This  accords  with  Shemaiah's  imputation  against  Zephaniah  for 
want  of  zeal  against  Jeremiah  (v.  26,  27).  Hence  the  latter  was 
chosen  by  king  Zedekiah  as  one  of  the  deputation  to  Jeremiah  (ch. 

21.  I ;  37.  3).  30.  This  resumes  the  thread  of  the  sentence  which 
began  at  v.  25,  but  was  left  there  not  completed.  Here,  in  v.  30, 
it  is  completed,  not,  however,  in  continuity,  but  by  a  new  period. 
The  same  construction  occurs  (Romans,  5.  12-15).     32.  not  ...  a 

man  to  dwell  —  (Deuteronomy,  28. 18).    not .  . .  behold  the  good  — 

as  he  despised  the  lawful  time,  and  wished  to  return  before  the 
time  God  had  expressly  announced,  in  just  retribution,  he  should 
not  share  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon  at  all.  rebellion  —  going 
against  God's  revealed  will  as  to  the  time  (ch.  28.  16). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1-24.  Restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  after  its 
Capture  and  Raising  up  of  Messiah.  2.  Write  ...  in  a  book 
—  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  is  not  ordered  as  hereto- 
fore to  speak  but  to  write  the  succeeding  prophecy  {v.  4,  &c),  so  as 
thereby  it  might  be  read  by  his  countrymen  wheresoever  they 
might  be  in  their  dispersion.  3.  bring  again  .  .  .  captivity  of  .  .  » 
Israel  and  Jlldah  —  The  restoration  not  merely  of  the  Jezvs  (treated 
of  in  this  ch.  30),  but  also  of  the  ten  tribes  ("  Israel  ;"  treated  of 
in  ch.  31),  together  forming  the  whole  nation  (v.  18  ;  ch.  32.  44  ; 
Ezekiel,  39.  25;  Amos,  9.  14,  15).  "Israel"  is  mentioned  first 
because  its  exile  was  longer  than  that  of  Judah.  Some  captives  of 
the  Israelite  ten  tribes  returned  with  those  of  Judah  (Luke,  2.  36  ; 
"  Aser"  is  mentioned).  But  these  are  only  a  pledge  of  the  ///// 
restoration  hereafter  (Romans.  11.  26,  "All  Israel  "J.     Cf.  ch.  16. 
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15.  This  3d  verse  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  subject  before  the 
prophecy  itself  is  given.  5.  We  have  heard  .  .  .  trembling  —  God 
introduces  the  Jews  speaking  that  which  they  will  be  reduced  to 
at  last  in  spite  of  their  stubbornness.  Threat  and  promise  are 
combined  ;  the  former  brief!)',  viz.,  the  misery  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity  down  to  their  "  trembling "  and  "  fear," 
arising  from  the  approach  of  the  Medo-Persian  army  of  Cyrus 
against  Babylon  ;  the  promise  is  more  fully  dwelt  on,  viz.,  their 
"  trembling  "  will  issue  in  a  deliverance  as  speedy  as  is  the  transition 
from  a  woman's  labour-pangs  to  her  joy  at  giving  birth  to  a  child 
(v.  6).  6.  Ask  —  Consult  all  the  authorities,  men  or  books,  you 
can,  you  will  not  find  an  instance.  Yet  in  that  coming  day  men 
will  be  seen  with  their  hands  pressed  on  their  loins,  as  women  do 
to  repress  their  pangs.  God  will  drive  men  through  pain  to 
gestures  more  fitting  a  woman  than  a  man  (ch.  4.  31  ;  6.  24).  The 
metaphor  is  often  used  to  express  the  previous  pain  followed  by 
the  sudden  deliverance  of  Israel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  child- 
birth (Isaiah,  66.  7-9).  paleness  —  properly  the  colour  of  herbs 
blasted  and  fading  ;  the  green  paleness  of  one  in  jaundice  ;  the 
sickly  paleness  of  terror.  7.  great  —  marked  by  great  calamities  (Joel, 

2. 11,  31 ;  .Amos,  5.  18  ,  Zephaniah,  1.  14).    none  like  it . . .  But  he 

Shall  ne  saved  —  (Daniel,  12. 1).  The  partial  deliverance  at  Babylon's 
downfall  prefigures  the  final,  complete  deliverance  of  Israel,  literal 
and  spiritual,  at  the  downfall  of  the  mystical  Babylon  (Revelation, 
18  ;  19).  8.  his  yoke  .  .  .  thy  neck  —  his,i.  ^Jacob's  (^.7),  the  yoke 
vm posed  on  him.  The  transition  to  the  second  person  is  frequent, 
-1:  speaking  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him 
directly.  So  "  him  "  rightly  follows;  "foreigners  shall  no  more 
make  him  fheir  servant "  (ch.  25.  14).  After  the  deliverance  by 
Cyrus,  Persia,  Alexander,  Antiochus  and  Rome,  made  Judea  their 
servant.  The  full  deliverance  meant  must,  therefore,  be  still 
future.  9.  Instead  of  serving  strangers  {v.  8),  they  shall  serve  the 
Lord,  the  rightful  King  in  the  theocracy  (Ezekiel,  21.  27).  David 
their  king  —  No  king  oi  David's  seed  has  held  the  sceptre  since 
the  captivity ;  for  Zerubbabel,  though  of  David's  line,  never 
claimed  the  title  of  "king."  The  Son  of  David,  Messiah,  must 
therefore  be  meant ;  so  the  Targwn  (Cf.  Isaiah,  55.  3,  4  ;  Ezekiel, 
34.  23,  24;  37.  24;  Hosea,  3.  5;  Romans,  11.  25-32).  He  was 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  David  (Isaiah,  9.  7  ;  Luke,  1.  32.)  He 
is  here  joined  with  Jehovah  as  claiming  equal  allegiance.  God  is 
our  "  King,"  only  when  we  are  subject  to  Christ ;  God  rules  us 
not  immediately,  but  through  His  Son  (John,  5.  22,  23,  27).  raise 
up  —  applied  to  the  judges  whom  God  raised  up  as  deliverers  oi 
Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  its  oppressors  (Judges,  2.  16  ;  3.  ()).  So 
Christ  was  raised  up  as  the  antitypical  Deliverer  (Psalm  2.  6  ; 
Luke,  1.  69  ;  Acts,  2.  30;  13.  23).  10.  from  afar — Be  not  afraid 
as  if  the  distance  of  the  places  whither  ye  are  to  be  dispersed  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  return,  seed  —  Though  through  the 
many  years  of  captivity  intervening  yourselves  may  not  see  the 
restoration,  the  promise  shall  be  fulfilled  to  your  seed,  primarily  at 
the  return  from  Babylon,  fully  at  the  final  restoration,  quiet .  .  . 
none  ...  make  ...  afraid  —  (ch.   23.   6;  Zechariah,    id.    11.)     n 
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though  .  .  .  full  end  of  all  nations  ...  yet ...  not ...  of  tnoe  — 

(Amos,  9.  8.)  The  punishment  of  reprobates  is  final  and  fatal  ;  that 
of  God's  people  temporary  and  corrective.  Babylon  was  utterly- 
destroyed  ;  Israel  after  chastisement  was  delivered,  in  measure 
—  lit.,  xvitJi  judgment,  i.  *\,  moderation,  not  in  the  full  rigour  of 
justice  (ch.  10.  24  ;  46.  28  ;  Psalm  6.  1  ;  Isaiah,  27.  8).  not ,  .  .  alto- 
gether unpunished — (Exodus,  34.  7).  12.  The  desperate  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  are  here  represented  as  an  incurable  wound. 
Their  sin  is  so  grievous  that  their  hope  of  the  punishment  (their 
exile)  soon  coming  to  an  end  is  vain  (ch.  8.  22  ;  15.  18  ;  2  Chron- 
icles, 36.  16).  13.  none  to  plead  —  a  new  image  from  a  court  of 
justice,  bound  up — viz.,  with  the  bandages  applied  to  tie  up  a 
wound,  no  healing  medicines  —  lit.,  medicines  of  healing,  ox  else 
applications  {lit.,  ascensions)  of  medicaments.  14.  lovers  —  the  peo- 
ples formerly  allied  to  thee,  Assyria  and  Egypt  (Cf.  Lamentations, 
1.  2).  seek  thee  not  — have  cast  away  all  concern  for  thee  in  thy 
distress,  wound  of  an  enemy  —  a  wound  such  as  an  enemy  would 
inflict.  God  condescends  to  employ  language  adapted  to  human 
conceptions.  He  is  incapable  of  "enmity"  or  "  cruelty  ;"  it  was 
their  grievous  sin  which  righteously  demanded  a  grievous  punish- 
ment, as  though  He  were  an  "  enemy  "  (ch.  5.  6  ;  Job,  13.  24  ;  30.  21). 

15.  Why  Criest  thou  —  as  if  God's  severity  was  excessive.  Thou 
hast  no  reason  to  complain,  for  thine  affliction  is  just.  Thy  cry  is 
too  late,  for  the  time  of  repentance  and  mercy  is  past.     [Calvin.] 

16.  Therefore  —  Connected  with  v.  13,  because  "  There  is  none  to 
plead  thy  cause,"  &c,  "therefore"  I  will  plead  thy  cause  and  hea' 
thy  wound,  by  overwhelming  thy  foes.  Verse  15  is  inserted 
amplify  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  v.  14.  When  the  false 
ways  of  peace,  suggested  by  the  so-called  prophets,  had  only 
ended  in  the  people's  irremediable  ruin,  the  true  prophet  comes 
forward  to  announce  the  grace  of  God  as  bestowing  repent- 
ance and  healing,  devour  thee  ...  be  devoured  . . .  spoil . , .  be 
a  spoil ...  prey  upon...  give  for  a  prey  —  retribution  in  kind 
(Cf.  Note,  ch.  2.  3 ;  Exodus,  23.  22 ;  Isaiah,  33.  1).  17.  (Ch. 
8.  22;  33.  6).  outcast  —  as  a  wife  put  away  by  her  husband 
(Isaiah,  62.  4,  contrasted  with  v.  12).  Zion — alluding  to  its 
Hebrew  meaning,  dryness:  "sought  after"  by  none,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  and  region  (Isaiah,  62.  12).  The  extremity  of  the 
people,  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to,  will  be  the  chosen  oppor- 
tunity of  God's  grace.  18.  bring  again...  captivity  —  (ch.  33.  7,  n). 
tents  —  used  to  intimate  that  their  present  dwellings  in  Chaldee 

were  but  temporary  as  tents,    have  mercy  on  .  . .  dwelling  places  — 

(Psalm  102.  13.)  own  heap  —  on  the  same  hill,  i.  e.,  site,  a  hill 
being  the  usual  site  chosen  for  a  city(Cf.  Joshua,  11.  13,  Margin). 
This  better  answers  the  parallel  clause,  "  after  the  manner  thereof" 
(/.  e.,  in. the  same  becoming  ivay  as  formerly),  than  the  rendering,  "  its 
own  heap  of  ruins"  as  in  ch.  49.  2.  palace  —  the  king's,  on  mount 
Zion.  remain  —  rather,  shall  be  inhabited  {Note,  ch.  T7,  6,  25). 
This  confirms  E?iglish  Version,  "  palace,"  not  as  others  translate, 
"the  temple"  (see  1  Kings,  16.  18  ;  2  Kings,  15.  25).  19.  thanks- 
giving—  The  Hebrew  word  includes  confession  as  well  as  praise : 
for,  in  the  case  of  God,  the  highest  praises  we  can  bestow  are  only 
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confessing  what  Go  really  is  [Bengel]  (ch.  17.  26  ;  31.  12,  13  ;  33. 
11  ;  Isaiah,  35.  10  ;  51.  11).  multiply  them  —  (Zechariah,  10.  8).  20. 
as  aforetime  —  as  nourishing  as  in  the  time  of  David.  21.  their 
nobles  —  rather,  "  their  Gloiious  One,"  or  "  Leader  "  (Cf.  Acts,  3. 15  ; 
Hebrews,  2.  10),  answering  to  "  their  Governor "  in  the  parallel 
clause,  of  themselves  —  of  their  own  nation,  a  Jew,  not  a  foreigner  ; 
applicable  to  Zerubbabel,  or  J.  Hircanus  (hereditary  high  priest 
and  governor),  only  as  types  of  Christ  (Genesis,  49.  10 ;  Micah,  5. 
2  ;  Romans,  9.  5),  the  antitypical  "  David  "  (v.  9).  cause  him  to 
draw  near  —  as  the  great  Priest  (Exodus,  19.  22  ;  Leviticus,  21.  17), 
through  whom  believers  also  have  access  to  God  (Hebrews,  10.  19- 
22).     His  priestly  and  kingly  characters  are  similarly  combined 

(Psalm  no.  4;  Zechariah,  6.  13).    who  . . .  engaged  . .  .  heart  to 

approach  —  lit.,  pledged  his  heart,  i.  e.,  his  life:  a  thing  unqiue  ; 
Messiah  alone  hath  made  His  life  responsible  as  the  surety 
(Hebrews,  7.  22  ;  9.  H-15),  in  order  to  gain  access  not  only  for 
Himself,  but  for  us  to  God.  Heart  is  here  used  for  life,  to  express 
the  courage  which  it  needed  to  undertake  such  a  tremendous  surety- 
ship. The  question  implies  admiration  at  one  being  found  com- 
petent by  His  twofold  nature,  as  God  and  man,  for  the  task.  Cf. 
the  interrogation  (Isaiah,  63.  1-3).  22.  ye  shall  be  my  people,  &C 
—  The  covenant  shall  be  renewed  between  God  and  His  people 
through  Messiah's  mediation  {v.  21  ;  ch.  31.  1,  33  ;  32.  38  ;  Ezekiel, 
11.  20 ;  36.  28).  23,  24.  (Ch.  23.  19).  Vengeance  upon  God's  foes 
alwifys  accompanies  manifestations  of  His  grace  to  His  people. 
Continuing  —  ///.,  sojourning,  abiding  constantly;  appropriately 
here  in  the  case  of  Babylon  which  was  to  be  permanently  destroyed, 
substituted  for  "whirling  itself  about  "  ("grievous"  in  English 
Version)  (ch.  23.  19,  20,  see  Notes  there),  where  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  Judea  is  spoken  of. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1-40.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  in  Chap.  xxx.  As  in 
that  chapter  the  restoration  of  Judah,  so  in  this  the  restoration  of 
Israel's  ten  tribes  is  foretold.  1.  At  the  same  time  —  "  In  the  latter 
days"  (ch.  30.  24).  the  God  of — manifesting  my  grace  to  (Genesis, 
17.  7;  Matthew,  22.  32;  Revelation,  21.  3).  all  .  .  .  Israel  —  not 
the  exiles  of  the  South  kingdom  of  Judah  only,  but  also  the  North 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  not  merely  Israel  in  general,  but 
"  all  the  families  of  Israel."  Never  yet  fulfilled  (Romans,  n.  26). 
2.  Upon  the  grace  manifested  to  Israel  "in  the  wilderness"  God 
grounds  His  argument  for  renewing  His  favours  to  them  now  in 
their  exile;  because  His  covenant  is  "everlasting"  {v.  3),  and 
changes  not.  The  same  argument  occurs,  Hosea,  13.  5,9,  10;  14. 
4,  5,  8.  Babylon  is  fitly  compared  to  the  "  wilderness,"  as  in  both 
alike  Israel  was  as  a  stranger  far  from  his  appointed  "  rest "  or 
home,  and  Babylon  is  in  Isaiah,  40.  3,  called  a  "  desert  "  (Cf.  ch. 
50.  12).  I  went  to  Cause  him  to  rest  —  viz.,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  fire,  the  symbol  of  God  s  presence,  which  went  before  Israel  to 
search  a  resting-place  (Numbers,   10.  33  ;  Isaiah,  63.  14)  for  the  peo- 
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pie,  both  a  temporary  one  at  each  halt  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
permanent  one  in  Canaan  (Exodus,  33.  14;  Deuteronomy,  3.  20-, 
Joshua,  21.  44;  Psalm  95.  11).  3.  Israel  gratefully  acknowledges 
in  reply  God's  past  grace  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tacitly  implies  by 
the  expression  "  of  old,"  that  God  does  not  appear  to  her  now. 
"God  appeared  to  me  of  old,  but  now  I  am  forsaken  !"  God  re- 
plies, Nay,  I  love  thee  with  the  same  love  now  as  of  old.  My  love 
was  not  a  momentary  impulse,  but  from  "everlasting"  in  my 
counsels,  and  to  "  everlasting  "  in  its  continuance  ;  hence  origin- 
ated  the  covenant  whereby  I  gratuitously  adopted  thee  (Malachi, 

I.  2  ;  Romans,  11:  28,  29).  Margin  ttanslaies,  "from  afar,"  which 
does  not  answer  so  well  as  "  of  old,"  to  "  in  the  wilderness  "  {v.  2), 
which  refers  to  the  olden  times  of  Israel's  history),  with  loving 
kindness  .  .  .  drawn  —  (Hosea,  n.  4).  Rather,  "I  have  drazun  out 
continually  my  loving  kindness  toward  thee.''  So  Psalm  36.  10, 
"Continue  {Margin,  Draw  out  at  length)  thy  loving  kindness." 
By  virtue  of  my  everlasting lbve  I  will  still  extend  my  losing  kind- 
ness to  thee.  So  Isaiah,  44.  21.  "  O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  for- 
gotten of  me."  4.  I  will  build  .  .  .  thou  Shalt  be  built  — The  com- 
bination of  the  active  and  passive  to  express  the  same  fact  implies 
the  infallible  certainty  of  its  accomplishment.  "  Build,"  r.  e., 
establish  in  prosperity  (ch.  33.  7).    adorned  with  .  .  .  tabrets  —  (1 

Samuel,  18.  6).  Or,  "adorn  thyself  with  thy  timbrels;'  used  by 
damsels  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings  (Exodus,  15.  20  ;  Judges, 

II.  34).  Israel  had  cast  away  all  instruments  of  joy  in  her.exile 
<Psalm  137.  4).  dances  —  holy  joy,  not  carnal  mirth.  5.  Samaria 
—  the  metropolis  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  here  equivalent  to  Israel.  The 
mountainous  nature  of  their  country  suited  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
eat  ...  as  Common  —  lit.,  shall  profane,  i.  e.,  shall  put  to  common 
use.  For  the  first  three  years  after  planting,  the  vine  was  "  not  to 
be  eaten  of;"  on  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  was  to  be  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal ;"  on  the  fifth  year  the  fruit  was  to  be  eaten  of  as 
common,  no  longer  restricted  to  holy  use  (Leviticus,  19.  23-25  ;  Cf. 
Deuteronomy,  20.  6  ;  28.  30,  Margin).  Thus  the  idea  here  is,"  The 
same  persons  who  plant  shall  reap  the  fruits  ;"  it  shall  no  longer 
be  that  one  shall  plant  and  another  reap  the  fruit.  6.  The  watch- 
men, stationed  on  eminences  (types  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel), 
shall  summon  the  ten  tribes  to  go  up  to  the  annual  feasts  at  Jeru- 
salem ("  Zion")  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  revolt  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Beersheba  (Ezekiel,  37.  21,  22). 
mount  Ephraim  —  not  one  single  mountain,  but  the  whole  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  ten  tribes,  our  God — from  whom  we  for- 
merly revolted,  but  who  is  now  our  God.  An  earnest  of  that  good 
time  to  come  is  given  in  the  partial  success  of  the  gospel  in  its 
first  preaching  in  Samaria  (John,  4 ;  Acts,  8.  5-25).  7.  The  people 
are  urged  with  praises  and  prayers  to  supplicate  for  their  universal 
restoration.  Jehovah  is  represented  in  the  context  {v.  I,  8),  as 
promising  immediately  to  restore  Israel.  They  therefore  praise  God 
for  the  restoration,  being  as  certain  of  it  as  if  it  were  actually  accom- 
plished ;  and  at  the  same  time  piay  for  it,  as  prayer  was  a  means 
to  the  desired  end.  Prayer  does  not  move  God  to  grant  our 
wishes,  but,  when  God  has  determined  to  grant  our  wishes,  He 
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puts  it  into  our  hearts  to  pray  for  the  thing  desired.  Cf.  Psalm 
102.  13-17,  as  to  the  connection  of  Israel's  restoration  with 
the  prayers  of  His  people  (Isaiah,  62.  1-6).  for  Jacob  —  on 
account  of  Jacob  ;  on  account  of  his  approaching  deliverance  by 
Jehovah,  among  — for,  i.  e.,  on  account  of,  would  more  exactly  suit 
the  parallelism  to  "for  Jacob."  chief  of  the  nations  —  Israel:  as 
the  parallelism  to  "Jacob"  proves  (Cf.  Exodus,  10.  5  ;  Psalm  135. 
4  ;  Amos,  6.  1).  God  estimates  the  greatness  of  nations  not  by 
man's  standard  of  material  resources,  but  by  His  electing  favour. 
8.  north  —  Assyria,  Media,  &c.{ATote,  ch.  3.  12,  iS  ;  23.  8).     gather 

from  . .  ,  coasts  of ,  . .  earth  —  (Ezekiel,  20.  34,  41  ;  34. 13).  blind 
..  .  .  lame,  &C.  —  not  even  the  most  infirm  and  unfit  persons  for  a 
journey  shall  be  left  behind,  so  universal  shall  be  the  restoration. 
a  great  company  —  or,  they  shall  return  "  in  a  great  company." 
{Maurer.]  9.  weeping  —  for  their  past  sins  which  caused  their 
•exile  (Psalm  126.  5,  6).  Although  they  come  with  weeping,  they 
shall  return  with  joy(ch.  50.  4,  5).  supplications — (Cf.  v.  18.  19; 
ch.  3.  21-25  I  Zechariah,  12.  10).  Margin  translates,  "  favours,"  as  in 
Joshua,  11.  20  ;  Ezra,  9.  8  ;  thus  God's  favours  or  compassions  are 
put  in  opposition  to  the  people's  weeping;  their  tears  shall  be  turned 
into  joy.     But  English  Version  suits  the    parallelism  best.     I  will 

cause  ...  to  walk  by  .  .  .  waters  ,  .  .  straight  way  —  (Isaiah,  35. 
<6-8  ;  43.  19  ;  49.  10,  11).  God  will  give  them  waters  to  satisfy  their 
thirst  as  in  the  wilderness-journey  from  Egypt.  So  spiritually 
(Matthew,  5.  6  ;  John,  7.  37).  Ephraim  —  the  ten  tribes  no  longer 
severed  from  Judah,  but  forming  one  people  with  it.     my  first  born 

—  (Exodus,  4.  22;  Hosea,  11.  1;  Romans,  9.  4).  So  the  elect 
Church  (2  Corinthians,  6. 18  ;  James,  1.  18).  10.  The  tidings  of  God's 
interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel  will  arrest  the  attention  of  even 

the  uttermost  Gentile  nations,    he  that  scattered  will  gather  —  He 

who  scattered  knows  where  to  find  Israel  ;  He  who  smote  can  also 
heal,  keep  —  not  only  will  gather,  but  keep  safely  to  the  end  (John, 
13.  1  ;  17.  11).  shepherd — (Isaiah,  49.  11 :  Ezekiel,  34.  12-14).  Ix- 
ransomed  . . .  from  .  . .  hand  of .  .  .  stronger  —  no  strength  of  the 
foe  can  prevent  the  Lord  from  delivering  Jacob  (Isaiah,  49.  24,  25). 
12.  height  Of  Zion — (Ezekiel,  17.  23).  flow  —  there  shall  be  a 
conflux  of  worshippers  to  the  temple  on  Zion  (Isaiah,  2.  2  ;  Micah, 
4-  1).  to  the  goodness  Of .  .  .  Lord  — (see  v.  14).  Beneficence,  i.e., 
to  the  Lord  as  the  source  of  all  good  things  (Hosea,  3.  5),  to  pray  to 
Him  and  praise  Him,  for  these  blessings  of  which  He  is  the  Foun- 
tain head,  watered  garden  —  (Isaiah,  58.  11).  Not  merely  for  a 
time,  but  continually  full  of  holy  comfort,     not  sorrow  any  more 

—  referring  to  the  Church  triumphant,  as  well  as  literal  Israel 
(Isaiah,  35.  10;  65.  19;  Revelation,  21.  4).  13.  young  .  .  .  old  — 
{Zechariah,  8.  4,5).  14.  my  goodness  —  \u.  12).  15.  Ramah— In 
Benjamin,  East  of  the  great  northern  road,  two  hours'  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  Rachel,  who  all  her  life  had  pined  for  children  (Genesis, 
30.  1),  and  who  died  with  "  sorrow"  in  giving  birth  to  Benjamin 
(Genesis,  35.  18,  19,  Margin;  I  Samuel,  10.  2),  and  was  buried  at 
Ramah,  near  Bethlehem,  is  represented  as  raising  her  head  from 
the  tomb,  and  as  breaking  forth  into  "  weeping  "  at  seeing  the  whole 
land  depopulated  of  her  sons,  the  Ephraimites.     Ramah  was  the 
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place  where  Nebuzar-adan  collected  all  the  Jews  in  chairs,  previous 
to  their  removal  to  Babylon  (ch.  40.  1).  God  therefore  consoles  her 
with  the  promise  of  their  restoration.  Matthew,  2.  17,  18,  quotes- 
this  as  fulfilled  in  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  under  Herod. 
"  A  lesser  and  a  greater  event,  of  different  times,  may  answer  to- 
the  single  sense  of  one  passage  of  Scripture,  until  the  prophecy  is- 
exhausted."  [Bengel.]  Besides  the  temporary  reference  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon,  the  Holy  Spirit  foreshadowed  ultimately  Mes- 
siah's exile  in  Egypt,  and  the  desolation  caused  in  the  neghbor- 
hood  of  Rachel's  tomb  by  Herod's  massacre  of  the  children,  whose- 
mothers  had  "sons  of  sorrow"  (Benoni),  just  as  Rachel  had. 
The  return  of  Messiah  (the  representative  of  Israel)  from 
Egypt,  and  the  future  restoration  of  Israel,  both  the  literal 
and  the  spiritual  (including  the  innocents),  at  the  Lord's  sec- 
ond advent,  are  antitypical  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  from 
Babylon,  which  is  the  ground  of  consolation  held  out  here  by 
Jeremiah.  The  clause,  "  They  were  not,"  i.  e.,  were  dead  (Genesis,. 
42.  13),  does  not  apply  so  strictly  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  as  it 
does  to  the  history  of  Messiah  and  his  people,  past,  present  and 
future.  So  the  words,  "  There  is  hope  in  thine  end,"  are  to  be- 
fulfilled  ultimately,  when  Rachel  shall  meet  her  murdered  chil- 
dren at  the  resurrection  at  the  same  time  that  literal  Israel  is  to  be- 
restored.  "They  were  not,"  in  Hebreiv  is  singular;  each  was  not ;• 
each  mother  at  the  Bethlehem  massacre  had  but  one  child  to 
lament,  as  the  limitation  of  age  in  Herod's  order,  "  two  years  and 
under,"  implies  ;  this  use  of  the  singular  distributively  (the 
mothers  weeping  severally,  each  for  her  own  child),  is  a  coincidence 
between  the  prophecy  of  the  Bethlehem  massacre  and  the  event,, 
the  more  remarkable  as  not  being  obvious  ;  the  singular,  too,  is 
appropriate  as  to  Messiah  in  His  Egyptian  exile,  who  was  to  be  a 
leading  object  of  Rachel's  lamentations.  16.  thy  work  —  thy 
parental  weeping  for  thy  children.  [Rosenmuller.]  Thine 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  thy  children,  murdered  for  Christ's  sake, 
shall  not  be  fruitless  to  thee  as  was  the  case  in  thy  giving  birth  to 
the  "  child  of  thy  sorrow,"  Benjamin.  Primarily,  also,  thy  grief 
shall  not  be  perpetual ;  the  exiles  shall  return  and  the  land  be 
inhabited  again.  [Calvin.]  come  again  —  (Hosea,  1.  11).  17. 
hope  in  .  .  .  end  —  all  thy  calamities  shall  have  a  prosperous  issue. 
18.  Ephraim —  representing  the  ten  tribes,  bemoaning  himself — 
The  spirit  of  penitent  supplication  shall  at  last  be  poured  on 
If rael  as  the  necessary  forerunner  of  their  restoration  (Zechariah, 
12. 10-14).  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  !  was  chastised  —  In  the 
fcrst  clause  the  chastisement  itself  is  meant  ;  in  the  second  the  bene- 
ficialeffect  of i t  i n  teaching  the  penitent  true  wisdom,  bullock  linac- 
customed  to  .  .  .yoke  —  A  similar  image  occurs  (Deuteronomy,  32. 
J$).  Cf.  "  stiff-necked,"  Acts,  7.  51  ;  Exodus,  32.  9,  an  image  from 
refractory  oxen.  Before  my  chastisement  I  needed  the  severe 
correction  I  received,  as  much  as  an  untamed  bullock  needs  the 
^oad.  Cf.  Acts,  9.  5,  where  the  same  figure  is  used  of  Saul  while 
Unconverted.  Israel  has  had  a  longer  chastisement  than  Judah, 
not  having  been  restored  even  at  the  Jews'  return  from  Babylon. 
Hereafter,  at  its  restoration,  it  shall  confess  the  sore  discipline  was 
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all  needed  to  "accustom"  it  to  God's  "easy  yoke"  (Mattnew, 
II.  29.  30).  turn  thou  me  —  by  thy  converting  Spirit  (Lamenta- 
tions, 5.  21).  But  why  does  Ephraim  pray  for  conversion,  seeing 
that  he  is  already  converted?  Because  we  are  converted  by  pro- 
gressive steps  and  need  the  same  power  of  God  to  carry  forward 
as  to  originate  our  conversion  (John,  6.  44,  65  ;  Cf.  with  Isaiah,  27. 
3  ;  1  Peter,  1.  5  ;  Philippians,  1.  6).  19.  after  that  I  was  turned, 
I  repented  —  Repentance  in  the  full  sense  follows,  not  precedes, 
our  being  turned  to  God  by  God  (Zechariah,  12.  10).  The  Jews' 
"looking  to  Him  whom  they  pierced  "  shall  result  in  their  "  mourn- 
ing for  Him."  Repentance  is  the  tear  that  flows  from  the  eye  of 
faith  turned  to  Jesus.  Himself  gives  it :  We  give  it  not  of  our- 
selves but  must  come  to  Him  for  it  (Acts,  5.  31).  instructed  — 
made  to  learn  by  chastisement,  God's  Spirit  often  works  through 
the  corrections  of  His  providence,  smote  upon  . .  .  thigh  —  (Ezekiel, 
21.  12).  A  token  of  indignant  remorse,  shame  and  grief,  because 
of  his  past  sin.  bear  .  .  .  reproach  Of .  .  .  youth  —  "  Because  the 
-calamities  which  I  bore  were  the  just  punishment  of  my  scandalous 
wantonness  against  God  in  my  youth  ;  "  alluding  to  the  idols  set  up  at 
Dan  and  Bethel,  immediately  after  that  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
Judah.  His  sense  of  shame  shows  that  he  no  longer  delights  in  his 
sin.  20.  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son  ?  &,c.  —  The  question  implies  that  a 
negative  answer  was  to  be  expected.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
one  so  undutiful  to  his  heavenly  Father  as  Ephraim  had  been  should 
still  be  regarded  by  God  as  a  "  pleasant  child  ?  "  Certainly  he  was 
not  so  in  respect  to  his  sin.  But  by  virtue  of  God's  "  everlasting 
love"  {v.  3)  on  Ephraim's  being  "turned"  to  God,  he  was  imme- 
diately welcomed  as  God's  "  dear  son."  This  20th  verse  sets  forth 
God's  readiness  to  welcome  the  penitent  {v.  18,  19),  anticipating 
his  return  with  prevenient  grace  and  love.  Cf.  Luke,  15.  20: 
"'  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father  saw  him  and  had  com- 
passion," &c.  spake  against  —  threatened  him  for  his  idolatry. 
remember — with  favour  and  concern,  as  in  Genesis,  8.  1  ;  30.  22. 
Jiowels  .  .  .  troubled  for  him  —  Deuteronomy,  32.  36;  Isaiah,  63. 
15  ;  Hosea,  11.  8),  viz.,  with  the  yearnings  of  compassionate  love. 
The  "bowels"  include  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the 
affections.  21.  way-marks — pillars  to  mark  the  road  for  the 
returning  exiles.  Caravans  set  up  pillars,  or  pointed  heaps  of 
stones,  to  mark  the  way  through  the  desert  against  their  return. 
So  Israel  is  told  by  God  to  mark  the  way  by  which  they  went  in 
leaving  their  country  for  exile  ;  for  by  the  same  way  they  shall 
return,  highway — (Isaiah,  35.  8,  10).  22.  go  about  —  viz.,  after 
human  helps  (ch.  2.  18,  23,  36).  Why  not  return  immediately  to 
me?  Maurer  translates,  as  in  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  6,  "  How  long 
wilt  thou  withdraw  thyself?'"  Let  thy  past  backslidings  suffice 
thee,  now  that  a  new  era  approaches.  What  God  finds  fault  with 
in  them  is,  that  they  looked  hither  and  thither,  leaning  on  contin- 
gencies, instead  of  at  once  trusting  the  word  of  God  which  prom- 
ised their  restoration.  To  assure  them  of  this,  God  promises  to 
create  a  new  thing  in  their  land,  A  woman  shall  compass  a  man. 
Calvin  explains  this  :  Israel,  who  is  feeble  as  a  woman,  shall  be 
superior  to  the  warlike  Chaldeans:  the  captives  shall  reduce  their 
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ca-ptors  to  captivity.  Hengstenberg  makes  the  "woman"  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  the  "  man  "  Jehovah,  her  husband,  whose  love 
she  will  again  seek  (Hosea,  2.  6,  7).  Maurer,  A  woman  shall 
protect  (Deuteronomy,  32.  10,  Margin;  Psalm,  32.  10)  a  man,  i,  e.» 
You  need  fear.no  foes  in  returning,  for  all  things  shall  be  so 
peaceful  that  a  woman  would  be  able  to  take  man's  part,  and  act 
as  his  protector.  But  the  Christian  fathers  almost  unanimouslv 
(Augustine,  &c.)  interpreted  it  of  the  Virgin  Mary  compassing  Christ 
in  her  womb.  This  view  is  favourred,  (1)  By  the  connection  ;  it 
gives  a  reason  why  the  exiles  should  desire  a  return  to  their  coun- 
try, viz.,  because  Christ  was  conceived  there.  (2)  The  word 
"created"  implies  a  Divine  power  put  forth  in  the  creation  of  a 
body  in  the  Virgin's  womb  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Second 
Adam,  such  as  was  exerted  in  creating  the  first  Adam  (Luke,  1.  35  ; 
Hebrews,  10.  5).  (3)  The  phrase,  "  a  new  thing,"  something  unpre- 
cedented ;  a  man  whose  like  had  never  existed  before,  at  once  God 
and  man  ;  a  mother  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  at  oncer 
mother  and  virgin.  An  extraordinary  mode  of  generation ;  one 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  without  man.  (4)  The  specification 
"  in  the  land "  (not  "  earth "  as  English  Version),  viz.,  of  Judah; 
where  probably  Christ  was  conceived,  in  Hebron  (Cf.  Luke,  1.  39,  41, 
42,  44,  with  Joshua,  21.  11)  ;  or  else  in  Nazareth,  "in  the  territory'* 
of  Israel,  to  whom  v.  5,  6,  15,  18,  21  refer ;  His  birth  was  at  Bethle- 
hem (Micah,  5.  2  ;  Matthew,  2.  5,  6).  As  the  place  of  His  nativity, 
and  of  His  being  reared  (Matthew,  2.  23),  and  of  His  preaching 
(Haggai,  2.  7  ;  Malachi,  3.  1),  are  specified,  so  it  is  likely  the 
Holy  Spirit  designated  the  place  of  His  being  conceived.  (5) 
The  Hebrew  for  "woman"  implies  an  individual,  as  the  Virgin 
Mary,  rather  than  a  collection  of  persons.  (6)  The  restoration  of 
Israel  is  grounded  on  God's  covenant  in  Christ,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, allusion  is  naturally  made  as  the  foundation  of  Israel's 
hope  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7.  14).  The  Virgin  Mary's  conception  of  Mes- 
siah in  the  womb  answers  to  the  "  Virgin  of  Israel "  (therefore 
so  called,  v.  31),  i.  e.,  Israel  and  her  sons,  at  their  final  resto- 
ration, receiving  Jesus  as  Messiah  (Zechariah,  12.  10).  (7)  The 
reference  to  the  conception  of  the  child  Messiah  accords  with 
the  mention  of  the  massacre  of  "children"  referred  to  v.  15  (Cf. 
Matthew,  2.  17).  (8)  The  Hebrew  foi  '  man  "  is  properly  "mighty 
man,"  a  term  applied  to  God,  Deuteronomy,  10.  17  ;  and  to  Christ,. 
Zechariah,  13.  7.  Cf.  Psalm  45.  3  ;  Isaiah,  9.  6.  [Calovius.]  23. 
Jerusalem  again  shall  be  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
seat  of  "justice"  (Psalm  122.  5-8;  Isaiah,  1.  26),  and  of  sacred 
worship  ("holiness,"  Zechariah,  8.  3),  on  "mount  "  Moriah.  24. 
Judah  .  .  .  cities  .  .  .  husbandmen  .  .  .  they  with  flocks  —  Two 
classes,  citizens  and  countrymen,  the  latter  divided  into  agticuh 
turists  and  shepherds,  all  alike  in  security,  though  the  latter  were- 
to  be  outside  the  protection  of  city  walls.  "Judah"  here  stands 
for  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  its  cities.  25.  The  weary, 
sorrowful,  and  indigent  state  of  Israel  will  prove  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  my  helping  them.  26.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  :  Upon 
this  (or,  By  reason  of  this)  announcement  of  a  happy  restoration^  1 

awaked  from  the  prophetic  dream  vouchsafed  to  me  (ch.  23.  25),, 
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with  the  sweet  impression  thereof  remaining  on  my  mind.  "  Sleep1 
here  means  dream,  as  in  Psalm  90.  5.  27.  He  shows  how  a  land  so 
'depopulated  shall  again  be  peopled.  God  will  cause  both  men  and 
beasts  in  it  to  increase  to  a  multitude  (Ezekiel,  36.  9-1 1  ;  Hosea,  2 
23).  28.  (Ch.  44.  27).  The  same  God  who,  as  it  were  (in  human 
language),  was  on  the  watch  for  all  means  to  destroy,  shall  be  as 
much  on  the  watch  for  the  means  of  their  restoration.  29.  In  those 
days — After  their  punishment  has    been  completed,  and  mercy 

again  visits  them,    fathers . . .  eaten  . . .  sour  grapes . . .  children's 

teeth  ...  On  edge — The  proverb  among  the  exiles'  children  born 
in  Babylon,  to  express  that  they  suffered  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  fathers'  sins,  rather  than  of  their  own  (Lamentations,  5.  7  ; 
Ezekiel,  18.  2,  3).  30.  (Galatians,  6.  5,  7).  31.  the  days  .  .  .  new 
Covenant  With  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  .  Judah  —  The  new  covenant  is  made 
with  literal  Israel  and  Judah,  not  with  the  spiritual  Israel,  i.  e.,  be- 
lievers, except  secondarily,  and  as  grafted  on  the  stock  of  Israel 
•(Romans,  11.  16-27).  For  the  whole  subject  of  ch.  30.  and  31  is 
the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews  (ch.  30.4,  7,  10,  18  ;  31.  7,  10,  11,  23, 
24,  27,  36).  With  the  "  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  " 
in  Israel,  the  new  covenant  has  already  taken  effect.  But  with 
regard  to  the  tohole  nation,  its  realization  is  reserved  for  the  last 
days,  to  which    Paul    refers    this  prophecy  in  an  abridged  form 

(Romans,  11.  27).    32.  Not ...  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  . . . 

fathers — The  Old  Testament  covenant  as  contrasted  with  our 
gospel  covenant  (Hebrews,  8.  8-12  ;  10. 16, 17,  where  this  prophecy 
is  quoted  to  prove  the  abrogation  of  the  law  by  the  gospel),  of 
which  the  distinguishing  features  are,  its  securing  by  an  adequate 
atonement  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  the  inworking  of  effec- 
tual grace  insuring  permanent  obedience.  An  earnest  of  this  is 
given  partially  in  the  present  eclectic  or  elect  Church  gathered  out 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  the  promise  here  to  Israel  in  the  last 
days  is  national  and  universal,  and  effected  by  an  extraordinary 
-outpouring  of  the  Spirit  {v.  33.  34  ;  Ezekiel,  II.  17-20),  independent 
of  any  merit  on  their  part  (Ezekiel,  36.  25-32  ;  37.1-28;  39.29;  Joel, 
.2.  23-28  ;  Zechariarf,  12.  10  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  16).  took  .  .  .  by  . . . 
hand — (Deuteronomy,  1.  31;  Hosea,  11.  3).  although  I  was  an 
husband  — (Cf.  ch.  3.  14  ;  Hosea,  2.  7,  8).  But  LXX.,  Syriac,  and 
St.  Paul  (Hebrews,  8. 9),  translate,  "  I  regarded  them  not;  "  and  Gese- 
kius,  &c,  justify  this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic.  The 
Hebrews  regarded  not  God,  so  God  regarded  them  not.  33.  will  be 
their  God — (ch.  32.  38).  34.  True,  specially  of  Israel  (Isaiah,  54.  13)  ; 
secondarily,  true  of  believers  (John,  6.  45  ;  1  Corinthians,  2.  10 ;  1 

John,  2. 20).   forgive . . .  iniquity . . .  remember ...  no  more— (ch.  33. 

8  ;  50.20;  Micah,  7.  18)  ;  applying  peculiarly  to  Israel  (Romans,  11. 
27).     Secondarily,  all  believers  (Acts,  10.  43).     35.  divideth  .  .  .  sea 

when . . .  waves  . . .  roar . . .  Lord  of  hosts . , .  name  —  quoted  from 

Isaiah,  51.  I5,the  genuineness  of  which  passage  is  thus  established 
on  Jeremiah's  authority.  36.  a  nation  —  Israel's  national  polity 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  Romans.  But  their  preservation  as  a 
distinct  people  amid  violent  persecutions,  though  scattered  among 
ait  nat'ons  for  eighteen  centuries,  unamalga mated,  whereas  all  other 

peoples  under  such  circumstances  have  become  incorporated  with 
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the  nations  in  which  they  have  been  dispersed,  is  a  perpetual  stand- 
ing miracle  (Cf.  ch.  33.  20  ;  Psalm  148.  6  ;  Isaiah,  54.  9r  10).  37 
(Ch.  33.  22).  for  all  that  they  have  done  —  viz.,  all  the  sins.  God 
will  regard  His  own  covenant-promise,  rather  than  their  merits.. 
38.  tower  Of  Hananeel  — the  city  shall  extend  beyond  its  former 
bounds  (Nehemiah,  3.  1  ;  12.  39  ;  Zechariah,  14.  10).  gate  of .  .  . 
corner  — (2  Kings,  14.  13;  2  Chronicles,  26.  9).  39.  measuring 
line  — (Ezekiel,  40.  8;  Zechariah,  2.  1).  Gareb  — from  a  Hebrew 
root,  to  scrape  ;  Synac,  leprosy;  the  locality  outside  of  the  city  where 
lepers  were  removed  to.  Goath  — from  a  root,  to  toil,  referring  to* 
the  toilsome  ascent  there  ;  outside  of  the  city  of  David,  toward  the 
Southwest.,  as  Gareb  was  Northwest.  [Junius.]  40.  valley  of.,,. 
dead  — Tophet,  where  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  (Isaiah^ 
30.  33),  South  of  the  city,  fields  .  .  .  Kidron  — 2  Kings,  23.  4.- 
Fields  in  the  suburbs  reaching  as  far  as  Kidron,  East  of  the  city.- 
horse  gate  — through  it  the  king's  horses  were  led  forth  for  water- 
ing  to  the  brook  Kidron  (2  Kings,  11.  16.;  Nehemiah,  3.  28).  for- 
ever—The city  shall  not  only  be  spacious,  but  both  "  holy  to  the- 
Lord,"  i.  e.,  freed  from  all  pollutions,  and  everlasting  (Joel,  3.  17,  20- 
Revelation,  21.  2,  10,  27). 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1-44.  Jeremiah,  Imprisoned  for  his  Prophecy  against  Jeru- 
salem, buys  a  Patrimonial  Property  (his  relative  Hana- 
meel's),  in  order  to  certify  to  the  Jews  their  future  return 
from  Babylon,  i.  tenth  year — The  siege  of  Jerusalem  had 
already  begun,  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  ninth  )rear  of  Zedekiah 
(ch.  39.  1 ;  2  Kings,  25.  1).  2.  in  . . .  court  of  .  .  .  prison  —  i.  e.r 
in  the  open  space  occupied  by  the  guard,  whence  he  was  not 
allowed  to  depart,  but  where  any  of  his  friends  might  visit  him  (v.. 
12  ;  ch.  38.  13,  28).  Marvelous  obstinacy,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  were  experiencing  the  truth  of  Jeremiah's  words  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  siege,  they  should  still  keep  the  prophet  in  confine- 
ment. [Calvin.]  The  circumstances  narrated  (v.  3-5)  occurred  at; 
the  beginning  of  the  siege,  when  Jeremiah  foretold  the  capture  of 
the  city  (v.  1  ;  ch.  34.  1-7  ;  39.  1).  He  was  at  that  time  put  into' 
free  custody  in  the  court  of  the  prison.  At  the  raising  of  the  siege 
by  Pharaoh-hophra,  Jeremiah  was  on  the  point  of  repairing  to 
Benjamin,  when  he  was  cast  into  "  the  dungeon,"  but  obtained  leave 
to  be  removed  again  to  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  87.  12-21).. 
When  there  he  urged  the  Jews,  on  the  second  advance  of  the 
Chaldeans  to  the  siege,  to  save  themselves  by  submission  to. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  38.  2,  3);  in  consequence  of  this,  the  king,, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  princes,  had  him  cast  into  a  miry  dungeon- 
(ch.  38.  4-6) ;  again  he  was  removed  to  the  prison  court  at  the 
intercession  of  a  courtier  (v  7-13),  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  (v.  28),  when  he  was  liberated  (ch.  39.  11,  &c.  ;  40;. 

1,  &c.)    4.  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes  —  i.e.,  only  /^yW  reaching- 

Babylon,  which  he  was  not  to  see.     Ch.  39.  6.  y,  harmonizes  this 
prophecy  fch.  32.  4)  with  the  seemingly  opposite  prophecv,  EzekieL, 
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12.  13,  "  He  shall  not  see!'  5.  visit  him  —  in  a  good  sense  (ch.  27. 
-22)  ;  referring  to  the  honor  paid  Zedekiah  at  his  death  and  burial 
{ch.  34.  4,  5).  Perhaps,  too,  before  his  death  he  was  treated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  some  favour,  though  ye  fight  .  .  .  shall 
not  prosper  —  (ch.  21.  4).  6.  Jeremiah  said  —  resuming  the  thread 
ofz>.  1,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis  {v.  2-5).  7.  son 
Of  ShaJlum  thine  uncle  —  therefore,  Jeremiah's  first  cousin,  field  . . . 
in  Anathoth  —  a  sacerdotal  city;  and  so  having  1,000  cubits  of 
suburban  fields  outside  the  wall  attached  to  it  (Numbers,  35.  4.  5). 
The  prohibition  to  sell  these  suburban  fields  (Leviticus,  25.  34) 
applied  merely  to  their  alienating  them  from  Levites  to  another 
tribe ;  so  that  this  chapter  does  not  contravene  that  prohibition. 
Besides,  what  is  here  meant  is  only  the  purchase  of  the  use  of  the 
field  till  the  year  of  jubilee.  On  the  failure  of  the  owner  the  next 
<of  kin  had  the  right  of  redeeming  it  (Leviticus,  25.  25,  &c. ;  Ruth, 
4.  3-6).  8.  Then  I  knew  —  Not  that  Jeremiah  previously  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  communication,  but,  the  effect  following 
it,  and  the  prophet's  experimentally  knowing  it,  confirmed  his 
faith  and  was  the  seal  to  the  vision.  The  Roman  historian,  Florus 
(2.  6),  records  a  similar  instance.  During  the  days  that  Rome  was 
being  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  very  ground  on  which  he  was 
encamped  was  put  up  for  sale  at  Rome  and  found  a  purchaser  ; 
implying  the  calm  confidence  of  the  ultimate  issue  entertained  by 

the  Roman  people.     9.  seventeen  shekels  of  silver — As  the 

shekel  was  only  2s.  4d.,  the  whole  would  be  under  £2,  a  rather 
small  sum,  even  taking  into  account  the  fact  of  the  Chaldean 
occupation  of  the  land  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  it 
might  come  to  Jeremiah  or  his  heirs.  Perhaps  the  "  seven  shekels  " 
which,  in  the  Hebreiv  (see  Margin),  are  distinguished  from  the  "  ten 
pieces  of  silver,"  were  shekels  of  gold.  [Maurer.]  10.  sub- 
scribed—  /  wrote  in  the  deed,  "book  of  purchase"  {v.  12). 
weighed  —  coined  money  was  not  in  early  use;  hence  money  was 
weighed  (Genesis,  23.  16).  u.  evidence  . . .  sealed  . . .  open  — 
Two  deeds  were  drawn  up  in  a  contract  of  sale ;  the  one,  the 
original  copy,  witnessed  and  sealed  with  the  public  seal  ;  the  other 
not  so  but  open,  and,  therefore,  less  authoritative,  being  but  a  copy. 
Gataker  thinks  that  the  purchaser  sealed  the  one  with  his  otvn 
seal,  the  other  he  showed  to  witnesses  that  they  might  write  their 
names  on  the  back  of  it  and  know  the  contents  ;  and  that  some 
details,  e.g.,  the  conditions  and  time  of  redemption  were  in  the 
sealed  copy,  which  the  parties  might  not  choose  to  be  known  to 
the  witnesses  and  which  were,  therefore,  not  in  the  open  copy.  The 
sealed  copy,  when  opened  after  the  seventy  years'  captivity,  would 
greatly  confirm  the  faith  of  those  living  at  that  time.  The  "law 
and  custom"  refer,  probably,  not  merely  to  the  sealing  up  of  the 
conditions  and  details  01  purchase,  but  also  to  the  law  of  redemp- 
tion, according  to  which,  at  the  return  to  Judea,  the  deed  would 
show  that  Jeremiah  had  bought  the  field  by  his  right  as  next  of 
k:in  (Leviticus,  25.  13-16).  [Lunovicus  de  Dieu.]  12.  Baruch — 
Jeremiah's  amanuensis  and  agent  (ch.  36.  4,  &c.)  before  all  —  in 
sales  every  thing  clandestine  was  avoided  ;  publicity  was  required. 
^So  here,  in  the  court  or  prison  where  Jeremiah  was  confined,  there 
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were  soldiers  and  others,  who  had  free  access  to  him,  present  (ch, 
38.  1).  14.  in  an  earthen  vessel  — that  the  documents  might  not 
be  injured  by  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  earth  ;  at  the  same 
time,  being  buried,  they  could  not  be  stolen  but  would  remain  as 
a  pledge  of  the  Jews'  deliverance  until  God's  time  should  come. 
15.  (Cf.  v.  24,  25,  37,  43,  44).  16.  Jeremiah,  not  comprehending 
how  God's  threat  of  destroying  Judah  could  be  reconciled  with 
God's  commanding  him  to  purchase  land  in  it  as  if  in  a  free 
country,  has  recourse  to  his  grand  remedy  against  perplexities,, 
prayer.  17.  hast  made  .  .  .  heaven  —  Jeremiah  extols  God's  crea- 
tive power,  as  a  ground  for  humility  on  his  part  as  man  :  It  is 
not  my  part  to  call  thee,  the  mighty  God,  to  account  for  thy  ways 
(Cf.  ch.  12.  1).  too  hard  —  In  v.  27,  God's  reply  exactly  accords- 
with  Jeremiah's  prayer  (Genesis,  18.  14  ;  Zechaiiah,  8.  6  ;  Luke,  1, 
37).  18.  (Exodus,  34.  7  ;  Isaiah,  65.  6).  This  is  taken  from  the 
decalogue  (Exodus,  20.  5,  6).  This  is  a  second  consideration  to- 
check  hasty  judgments  as  to  God's  ways;  Thou  art  the  gracious 
and  righteous  Judge  of  the  world.  19.  counsel  .  .  .  work — devis- 
ing . . .  executing  (Isaiah,  28.  29).  eyes  . . .  open  upon  all  —  (Job, 
34.  21 ;  Proverbs,  5.  21).  to  give  . . .  according  to  . . .  ways — (ch. 
17.  10).  20.  even  unto  this  day  —  thou  hast  given  "  signs"  of  thy 
power  from  the  day  when  thou  didsc  deliver  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
by  mighty  miracles,  down  to  the  present  time.  [Maurer.]  Cal- 
vin explains  it,  "  memorable  even  unto  this  day."  among  other  men: 
—  not  in  Israel  only,  but  among  foreign  peoples  also.  Cf.  for 
"  other"  understood  (Psalm  73.  5).  made  thee  a  name  — (Exodus. 
9.  16;  1  Chronicles,  17.  21;  Isaiah,  63.  12).  as  at  this  day  —  a 
name  of  power,  such  as  thou  hast  at  this  day.  21.  (Psalm  136.  n, 
12).  22.  given  .  . .  didst  swear  —  God  gave  it  by  a  gratuitous  cov- 
enant, not  for  their  deserts.  23.  all  .  . .  thou  commandedst  .  .  .  all 
this  evil  —  their  punishment  was  thus  exactly  commensurate  with 
their  sin.  It  was  not  fortuitous.  24.  mounts  —  mounds  of  earth, 
raised  as  breastworks  by  the  besieging  army,  behind  which  they 
employed  their  engines,  and  which  they  gradually  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  walls  of  the  city.  behold,  thou  seest  it  —  con- 
nected with  v.  25.  Thou  seest  all  this  with  thine  own  eyes, 
and  yet  (what  seems  inconsistent  with  it)  thou  commandest 
me  to  buy  a  field.  25.  for  the  City,  &C — rather,  though,  &c. 
27.  Jehovah  letorts  Jeremiah's  own  words:  I  am  indeed,  as  thou 
sayest  (v.  17),  the  God  and  Creator  of  "all  flesh,"  and  "nothing  is 
too  hard  for  me  ;"  thine  own  words  ought  to  have  taught  thee  that, 
though  Judea  and  Jerusalem  are  given  up  to  the  Chaldeans  now, 
for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  yet  it  will  not  be  hard  to  me,  when  I 
please,  to  restore  the  state  so  that  houses  and  lands  therein  shall 

be  possessed  in  safety  («.  36-44).     29.  burn houses  upon  whose 

roofs  .  .  .  incense  unto  Baal  — retribution  in  kind.  They  burnt  in- 
cense to  Baal  on  the  houses,  so  the  houses  shall  be  burnt  (ch.  19.  13). 
The  god  of  fire  was  the  object  of  their  worship  ;  so  fire  shall  be 
the  instrument  of  their  punishment,  to  provoke  me  —  indicating 
the  design,  not  merely  the  event.  They  seemed  to  court  God's 
"anger,"  and. purposely  to  "provoke"  Him.  30.  have  .  .  .  done  — 
lit.,  have  been  doing;  implying  continuous  action,      only  .  ■  .  evil  .  .  * 
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Only  provoked  me  —  they  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but  evil; 
their  sole  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  provoke  me.  their  youth  — 
the  time  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  having  just  before  come 
into  national  existence.  31.  provocation  of  mine  anger  —  Ht.,"for 
mine  anger."  Calvin,  therefore,  connects  these  words  with  those 
"£  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  this  city  has  been  to  me  an  object  for  mine 
anger  (viz.,  by  reason  of  the  provocations  mentioned,  v.  30),  &c, 
that  I  should  remove  it,"  &c.  Thus,  there  will  not  be  the  repetition 
of  the  sentiment,  v.  30,  as  in  English  Version;  the  Hebrew  also 
favours  this  rendering.  However,  Jeremiah  delights  in  repetitions. 
In  English  Version  the  words  "that  I  should  remove  it,"&c,  stand- 
independently,  as  the  result  of  what  precedes.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  taking  vengeance  on  them  (2  Kings,  23.  27).  from  the  day  that 
they  built  it —  Solomon  completed  the  building  of  the  city,  and  it 
was  he  who,  first  of  the  Jewish  kings,  turned  to  idolatry.  It  was 
originally  built  by  the  idolatrous  Cananites.  32.  priests  .  .  . 
prophets — (Nehemiah,  9.  32,  34).  Hence,  learn,  though  ministers 
of  God  apostatise,  we  must  remain  faithful.  33.  (Ch.  2.  27  ;  7.  13). 
34.  (Ch.  7.  30,  31 ;  Ezekiel,  8.  5-17).  35.  cause  . . .  pass  through 
.  . .  fire  —  by  way  of  purification,  they  passed  through  with  bare  feet 
(Leviticus,  18.  21).  Molech  —  meaning  king;  the  same  as  Milcom  (1 
Kings,  11.  33).  I  commanded  not  —  this  cuts  off  from  the  superstitious 
the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  All  "  will-worship  "  exposes  to  God's 
wrath  (Colossians,  2.  18,  23).  36.  And  now  therefore  —  rather, 
But  now,  nevertheless.  Notwithstanding  that  their  guilt  deserves 
lasting  vengeance,  God,  for  the  elect's  sake  and  for  His  covenant's 
sake,  will,  contrary  to  all  that  might  have  been  expected,  restore 
them,  ye  say,  It  shall  be  delivered  into  .  .  .  king  of  Babylon  — 
The  reprobate  pass  from  the  extreme  of  self-confidence  to  that  of 
despair  of  God's  fulfilling  His  promise  of  restoring  them.  37. 
(Note,  ch.  16.  15).  The  "all  "  countries  implies  a  future  restoration 
of  Israel  more  universal  than  that  from  Babylon.  38.  (Ch.  30.  22  ; 
24.7).  39.  one  heart  —  all  seeking  the  Lord  with  one  accord,  in 
contrast  to  their  state  when  only  scattered  individuals  sought  Him 
(Ezekiel,  II.  19,  20;  Zephaniah,  3.9).  for  .  .  .  good  Of  them  — 
(Psalm  34.  12-15).  4°-  (Ch-  3i-  3*,  33  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3).  not  depart 
from  me  —  never  yet  fully  realized  as  to  the  Israelites.  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  .  .  .  good — (Isaiah,  30.  21).  Jehovah  com- 
pares himself  to  a  sedulous  preceptor  following  his  pupils  every- 
where to  direct  their  words,  gestures,  &c  put  my  fear  in . . .  hearts 
.  .  .  not  depart  from  me  —  Both  the  conversion  and  perseverance 
of  the  saints  are  the  work  of  God  alone,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  41.  rejoice  over  them  —  (Deuteronomy,  30. 9  ;  Isaiah, 
62.  5  -,65.  19;  Zephaniah,  3.  17).  plant  .  .  .  assuredly  —  rather, 
in  stability,  i.  e.,  permanently,  for  ever  (ch.  24.  6  ;  Amos,  9. 15).  42. 
(Ch.  31.  28).  The  restoration  from  Babylon  was  only  a  slight  fore- 
taste of  the  grace  to  be  expected  by  Israel  at  last  through  Christ. 

43.  (Ver.  15).    whereof  ye  say,  It  is  desolate— (ch.  33.  10).    44. 

Referring  to  the  forms  of  contract  (v.  10-12).     Benjamin  —  specified, 
as  Anathoth,  Jeremiah's  place  of  residence  where  the  field  lay(z\  8), 

was  in  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1-26.  Prophecy  of  the  Restoration  from  Babylon  and  of 
Messiah  as  King  and  Priest,  i.  shut  up  —  (ch.  32.  2,  3  ;  2  Tim- 
othy, 2.  9).  Though  Jeremiah  was  shut  up  in  bondage,  the  word 
of  God  was  "  not  bound."  2.  maker  thereof — rather,  the  Door  of 
it,  viz.,  that  which  Jeremiah  is  about  to  prophesy,  the  restoration 
of  Israel,  an  act  which  is  thought  now  impossible,  but  which  the 
Almighty  will  effect,  formed  it  —  viz.,  Jerusalem  (ch.  32.  44). 
[Calvin.]  Rather,  that  formed,  i.  e.,  moulds  His  purpose  into  due 
shape  for  execution  (Isaiah,  37.  26).  Lord  ,  .  .  his  name  —  (Exodus, 
3.  14,  15).  3.  Call ...  I  will  answer  —  (Ch.  29.  12;  Psalm  91.  15). 
Jeremiah,  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  God,  is  urged  by 
God  to  pray  for  that  which  God  has  determined  to  grant,  viz.,  the 
restoration.  God's  promises  are  not  to  slacken,  but  to  quicken 
the  prayers  of  His  people  (Psalm  132.  13,  17;  Isaiah,  62.  6,  7). 
mighty  things  —  Hebrew,  "inaccessible  things,"  i.  e.,  incredible, 
hard  to  man's  understanding  [Maurer],  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  an  event  despaired  of.  "  Hidden,"  or  "  recondite."  [Pisca- 
tor.]  thou  knowest  not  —  yet  God  had  revealed  those  things  to 
Jeremiah,  but  the  unbelief  of  the  people  in  rejecting  the  grace  of 
God  had  caused  him  to  forget  God's  promise,  as  though  the  case  of 
the  people  admitted  of  no  remedy.  4.  houses  .  .  .  thrown  down  by 
the  mounts  —  viz.,  by  the  missiles  cast  from  the  besiegers'  mounds 
(ch.  32.  24) ;  "and  by  the  sword  "  follows  properly,  as  after  missiles 
had  prepared  the  way,  the  foe  next  advanced  to  close  quarters  "  with 
the  sword."  5.  They  —  The  Jews  ;  the  defenders  of  the  "houses" 
(v.  4),  "come  forward  to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans"  who  burst  into 
the  city  through  the  "thrown  down  houses,"  but  all  the  effect  that 
they  produce  "  is,  to  fill  them  (the  houses)  with"  their  own  "  dead 
bodies."  6.  (Ch.  30.  17).  The  answer  to  Jeremiah's  mournful  ques- 
tion (ch.  8.  22).  cure — Hi.  the  long  linen  bandage  employed  in  dressing 
wounds,  truth  —  i.  e. ,  stability;  I  will  bring  forth  for  them  abundant 
and  permanent  peace,  i.  e.,  prosperity.  7.  cause  . .  .  to  return  —  i.  e., 
reverse  {v.  n  ;  ch.  32.  44).  The  specification,  both  of  "  Judah"  and 
"Israel,"  can  only  apply  fully  to  the  future  restoration,  as  at  the 
first  —  (Isaiah,  1.  26.)  8.  cleanse  —  (Ezekiel,  36.  25  ;  Zechariah,  13. 
1 ;  Hebrews,  9.  13,  14.)  Alluding  to  the  legal  rites  of  purification. 
all  their  iniquity ...  ail  their  iniquities  —  both  the  principle  of  sin 
within  and  its  outward  manifestations  in  acts.  The  repetition  is 
in  order  that  the  Jews  may  consider  how  great  is  the  grace  of  God 
in  not  merely  pardoning  (as  to  the  punishment),  but  also  cleansing 
them  (as  to  the  pollution  of  guilt) ;  not  merely  one  iniquity,  but 
all  (Micah,  7.  18).  9.  it — the  city,  a  name  ...  a  praise  —  (ch. 
13.  n  ;  Isaiah,  62.  7.)  them  —  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
they  shall  fear.  , .  for  all  the  goodness  —  (Psalm  130.  4.)  The 
Gentiles  shall  be  led  to  "fear"  God  by  the  proofs  of  His  power 
displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  :  the  ungodly  among  them  shall 
"tremble"  for  fear  of  God's  judgments  on  them;  the  penitent 
shall  reverentially  fear  and  be  converted  to  Him  (Psalm  102.  15; 
Isaiah,  60.  3).     10.  ye  say  . . .  desolate  —  (ch.  32.  43.)     n.  (Ch.  7. 
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34;  16.  9.)  Praise  the  Lord,  &C. —  The  words  of  Psalm  136.  1, 
which  were  actually  used  by  the  Jews  at  their  restoration  (Ezra, 
3. 11).  sacrifice  of  praise  — (Psalm  107.  22  ;  116.  17.)  This  shall 
continue  when  all  other  sacrifices  shall  be  at  an  end.  12.  habita- 
tion Of  Shepherds  .  .  .flocks  —  In  contrast  to  v.  10,  "  without  man 
. . .  inhabitant .  .  .  without  beast"  (ch.  32.  43  ;  Cf.  ch.  31.  24  ;  50.  19  ; 

Isaiah,  65.  10).    13.  pass . . .  under . . .  hands  of  him  that  telleth 

them  —  Shepherds,  in  sending  forth  and  in  bringing  back  their 
sheep  to  the  folds,  count  them  by  striking  each  as  it  passes  with  a 
rod,  implying  the  shepherd's  provident  care  that  not  one  should 
be  lost  (Leviticus,  27.  32  ;  Micah,  7.  14  ;  Cf.  John,  10.  28,  29 ;  17.  12). 
14.  perform  —  "  I  will  make  to  rise;"  God's  promise  having  for  a 
time  seemed  to  lie  dead  and  abortive.  [Calvin.]  15.  Repeated 
from  ch.  23.  5.  the  land  —  the  Holy  Land  :  Israel  and  Judah  (ch. 
23.  6).  16.  Jerusalem  —  In  ch.  23.  6,  instead  of  this,  it  is  "  Israel." 
"The  jzame"  in  the  Hebrew  has  here  to  be  supplied  from  that  pas- 
sage ;  and  for  "  he"  (Messiah,  the  antitypical  **  Israel  ")  the  ante- 
cedent there  (Isaiah,  49.  3),  we  have  "she"  here,  i.  e.y  Jerusalem. 
She  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  Messiah,  M  The  Lord  our  right- 
eousness," by  virtue  of  the  mystical  oneness  between  her  (as  the 
literal  representative  of  the  spiritual  Church)  and  her  Lord  and 
Husband.  Thus,  whatever  belongs  to  the  Head  belongs  also  to 
the  members  (Ephesians,  5.  30,  32).  Hence  the  Church  is  called 
"  Christ"  (Romans,  16.  7;  1  Corinthians,  12.  12).  The  Church 
hereby  professes  to  draw  all  her  righteousness  from  Christ  (Isaiah, 
45.  24,  25).  It  is  for  the  sake  of  Jerusalem,  literal  and  spiritual, 
that  God  the  Father  gives  this  name  (Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  "  The  Lord 
our  righteousness")  to  Christ.  17.  The  promises  of  perpetuity 
of  the  throne  of  David  fulfilled  in  Messiah,  the  son  of  David 
(2  Samuel,  7.  16  ;  1  Kings,  2.  4  ;  Psalm  89.  4,  29,  36  ;  Cf.  Luke,  I.) 
32,  33).  18.  Messiah's  literal  priesthood  (Hebrews,  7.  17,  21,  24-28^ 
and  His  followers'  spiritual  priesthood  and  sacrifices  (v.  11  , 
Romans,  12.  1;  15.  16;  1  Peter,  2.  5,  9;  Revelation,  1.  6),  shall 
never  cease,  according  to  the  covenant  with  Levi,  broken  by  the 
priests,  but  fulfilled  in  Messiah  (Numbers,  25.  12,  13  ;  Malachi,  2. 
4,5,  8).  20.  covenant  Of  the  day — i.  e.,  covenant  with  the  day: 
answering  to  "covenant  %uith  David"  (v.  21,  also  v.  25,  "with 
day;"  Cf.  ch.  31.  35,  36:  Leviticus,  26.  42;  Psalm  89.  34,  37).  22. 
(Genesis,  15.  5  ;  22.  17.)  The  blessing  there  promised  belonged 
to  all  the  tribes  ;  here  it  is  restricted  to  the  family  of  David  and 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  it  was  on  these  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  rested.  When  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  flourish 
in  the  person  of  Messiah,  the  whole  nation  shall  temporally  and 
spiritualty  prosper.  24.  this  people  —  certain  of  the  Jews,  espec- 
ially those  who  spoke  with  Jeremiah  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
(ch.  32.  12  ;  38.  1).  the  two  families  —  Judah  and  Israel,  before 
them  —  in  their  judgment.  They  suppose  that  I  have  utterly  cast 
off  Israel  so  as  to  be  no  more  a  nation.  The  expression,"^' 
people,"  of  itself,  shows  God  has  not  cast  off  Israel  forever.  25. 
(Ch.  31.  35,  36  ;  Genesis,  8.  22  ;  Psalm  74.  16,  17.)  I  who  have  es- 
tablished the  laws  of  nature  am  the  same  God  who  have  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  the  Church.     26.  Isaac  —  (Psalm  105.  9  ;  Amos,  7.  9,  16.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1-22.  Captivity  of  Zedekiah  and  the  People  foretold  for 
their  Disobedience  and  Perfidy.  The  prophecy  (v.  1-7)  as  to 
Zedekiah  is  an  amplification  of  that  in  ch.  32.  1-5,  in  consequence 
~f  which  Jeremiah  was  then  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 
The  prophecy  (v.  8-22)  refers  to  the  Jews  who,  afraid  of  the  capture 
of  the  city,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  granted  freedom  to  their 
servants  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  but  on  the  intermission  of  the 
siege  forced  them  back  into  bondage.  1.  Jerusalem,  and  .  .  .  all 
the  Cities  thereof — {Arote,  ch.  19.  15.)  It  was  amazing  blindness 
in  the  king  that,  in  such  a  desperate  position,  he  should  reject  ad- 
monition. 3.  (Ch.  32.  4.)  4,  5.  Mitigation  of  Zedekiah's  punish- 
ment, the  burnings  of  thy  fathers  — thy  funeral  shall  be  hon- 
oured with  the  same  burning  of  aromatic  spices  as  there  was  at 
the  funerals  of  thy  fathers  (2  Chronictes,  16.  14 ;  21.  19).  The 
honours  here  mentioned  were  denied  to  Jehoiakim  (ch.  22.  18). 
Ah,  lord  !  — The  Hebrews,  in  their  chronology  (Seder  olam),  men- 
tion the  wailing  used  over  him,  "Ala's  !  king  Zedekiah  is  dead, 
drinking  the  dregs  (i.  e.y  paying  the  penalty  for  the  sins)  of  former 
ages."  7.  these  .  .  .  remained  —  alone  (Cf.  2  Chronicles,  11.  5,  9). 
8.  By  the  law  a  Hebrew,  after  having  been  a  bond-servant  for  six 
years,  on  the  seventh  was  to  be  let  go  free  (Exodus,  21.  2  ;  Deu- 
teronomy, 15.  12).  Zedekiah  made  a  covenant  —  with  solemn 
ceremonial   in   the   temple  {v.  15,  18,  19).     them  —  bond-servants 

(v.  9).    9.  none  ...  serve  himself  of  a  Jew  — (Leviticus,  25. 39-46.) 

11.  During  the  interruption  of  the  siege  by  Pharaoh-hophra  (Cf. 
v.  21,  22,  with  ch.  37.  5-10),  the  Jews  reduced  their  servants  to 
bondage  again.  13.  The  last  year  of  Zedekiah  was  the  Sabbatical 
year.  How  just  the  retribution  that  they  who,  against  God's  law 
and  their  own  covenant,  enslaved  their  brethren,  should  be  doomed 
to  bondage  themselves  ;  and  that  the  bond-servants  should  enjoy 
the  sabbatical  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  foe  (ch.  52.  16)  which 
their  own  countrymen  denied  them.  14.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
—  i.  e.,  not  on  the  eighth  year,  but  within  the  limit  of  the  seventh 
year,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  (Exodus,  21.  2  ; 
23.  10;  Deuteronomy,  15.  12).  So,  "at  the  end  of  three  )-ears" 
(Deuteronomy,  14.  28  ;  2  Kings,  18.  10),  and  "after  three  days  I 
will   rise  again "    (Matthew,    27.    63),  i.  e.,  on   the  third  day  (Cf. 

Matthew,  27.  64).      15.  in  the  house  ...  called  by  my  name  — 

the  usual  place  of  making  such  covenants  (2  Kings,  23.  3  ;  Cf.  1 
Kings,  8.  31  ;  Nehemiah,  10.  29).  16.  polluted  my  name  — by 
violating  your  oath  (Exodus,  20.  7).  17.  not  .  .  .  proclaiming 
liberty  —  Though  the  Jews  had  ostensibly  emancipated  their  bond 
servants,  they  virtually  did  not  do  so  by  revoking  the  liberty  which 
they  had  granted.  God  looks  not  to  outward  appearances,  but  to 
the  sincere  intention.  I  proclaim  a  liberty  —  retribution  answer- 
ing to  the  offense  (Matthew,  7.  2  ;  18.  32,  33  ;  Galatians,  6.  7  ;  James, 
2.  13)  The  Jews,  who  would  not  give  liberty  to  their  brethren, 
shall  themselves  regeive  a  "  liberty "  calamitous  to  them.  God 
will  manumit  them  from  His  happvand  safe  service  (Psalm  131. 3} 
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which  is  real  "  liberty  "  (Psalm  ng  45  ;  John,  8.  36  ;  2  Corinthians, 
3.  17),  only  to  pass  under  the  terrible  bondage  of  other  task-mas- 
ters, the  "  sword,"  &c.  to  be  removed  —  the  Hebreiv  expresses  agi- 
tation {Note,  ch.  15.  4).  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  28.  25,  48,  64,  65,  as  to 
the  restless  agitation  of  the  Jews  in  their  ceaseless  removals  from 
place  to  place  in  their  dispersion.  18.  passed  between  the  parts 
thereof — the  contracting  parties  in  the  "covenant"  (not  here  the 
law  in  general,  but  their  covenant  made  before  God  in  His  house 
io  emancipate  their  slaves,  v.  8,  9)  passed  through  the  parts  of  the 
animal  cut  in  two,  implying  that  they  prayed  so  to  be  cut  in  sunder 
(Matthew,  24.  51 ;  Gicek,  cut  in  two)  if  they  should  break  the  cove- 
nant (Genesis,  15.  10,  17).  20.  I  will  even  give  —  resuming  the 
sentence  begun,  but  not  completed  (v.  18),  "  I  will  give,"  &c.  seek 
their  life  —  implacably  ;  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  their  blood  ; 
not  content  with  booty,  dead  bodies  —  The  breakers  of  the  cove- 
nant shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  as  the  calf  between  whose  parts  they 
passed.  21.  gone  up — i.  e.,  raised  the  siege  in  order  to  meet 
Pharaoh- hophra  (ch.  37.  7-10).  The  departure  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  a  kind  of  manumission  of  the  Jews;  but  as  their  manumis- 
sion of  their  bond-servants  was  recalled,  so  God  revoked  His 
manumission  of  them  from  the  Chaldeans.  22.  I  will  command  — 
^Nebuchadnezzar,  impelled  unconsciously  by  a  Divine  instigation, 
returned  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1-19.  Prophecy  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  Chal- 
deans, IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  SYRIANS  AND  MOABITES,  IN- 
VADED Judea.  By  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  their  father, 
Jeremiah  condemns  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews  to  God  their 
Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  arranged  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by 
the  moral,  rather  than  the  chronological  connection.  From  the 
"history  of  an  event  fifteen  years  before,  the  Jews,  who  had  brought 
back  their  manumitted  servants  into  bondage,  are  taught  how 
much  God  loves  and  rewards  obedience,  and  hates  and  punishes 
disobedience.  2.  Rechabites —  a  nomadic  tribe  belonging  to  the 
Kenites  of  Hemath  (1  Chronicles,  2.  55),  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  or 
Hobab,  Moses'  father-in-law  (Exodus,  18.  9,  &c. ;  Numbers,  10.  29- 
32  ;  Judges,  1.  16).  They  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites, 
but,  in  order  to  preserve  their  independence,  choose  a  life  in  tents, 
without  a  fixed  habitation  (1  Samuel,  15.  6).  Besides  the  branch 
of  them  associated  with  Judah  and  extending  to  Amalek,  there 
was  another  section  at  Kadesh,  in  Naphtali  (Judges,  4.  11,  17). 
They  seem  to  have  been  proselytes  of  the  gate.  Jonadab,  son  of 
Rechab,  whose  charge  not  to  drink  wine  they  so  strictly  obeyed, 
was  zealous  for  God  (2  Kings,  10.  15-23).  The  Nabatheans  of 
Arabia  observed  the  same  rules  (Diodorus  Siculus,  19.  94).  bring 
.  .  .  into  .  .  .  house  Of .  .  .  Lord  —  because  there  were  suitable  wit- 
nesses at  hand  there  from  among  the  priests  and  chief  men,  as  also 
because  he  had  the  power  immediately  to  address  the  people 
assembled  there  (v.  13).     It  may  have  been  also  as  a  reproof  of  the 
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priests  who  drank  wine  freely,  though  commanded  to  refrain  from 
it  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  [Calvin.]  chambers  — 
which  were  round  about  the  temple,  applied  to  various  uses,  e.  g.r 
to  contain  the  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  &c.  3.  Jaazaniah — the 
elder  and  chief  of  the  clan.  4.  man  of  God  — a  prophet  (Deuter- 
onomy, 33.  1 ;  1  Samuel,  2.  27  ;  1  Kings,  12.  22  ;  2  Kings,  4.  7),  also- 
"a  servant  of  God"  in  general  (1  Timothy,  6.  11),  one  not  his  own, 
but  God's  ;  one  who  has  parted  with  all  right  in  himself  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  God  (2  Timothy,  3.  17).  He  was  so  reverenced 
that  none  would  call  in  question  what  was  transacted  in  his  cham- 
ber, keeper  Of  the  door—  Hebrew,  of  the  vessel.  Probably  the 
office  meant  is  that  of  the  priest  who  kept  in  charge  the  capitation* 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  the  temple  and  the  votive  offerings,  such 
as  silver  vessels,  &c.  There  were  seven  such  keepers.  [Grotius.] 
Cf.  2  Kings,  12.  g  ;  25.  18  ;  I  Chronicles,  9.  18,  19,  which  support 
English  Version.  I  said  .  .  .  Drink  —  Jeremiah  does  not  say,  The 
Lord  saith,  Drink  ;  for  then  they  would  have  been  bound  to  obey. 
Contrast  the  case  (1  Kings,  13.  7-26).     6.  Jonadab  .  .  .  our  father 

—  i.  e.,  forefather  and  director,  300  years  before  (2  Kings,  io_ 
15).  They  were  called  Rechabites  not  Jonadabites,  having  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Rechab  the  father,  previously  to  their 
adopting  the  injunctions  of  Jonadab,  his  son.  This  case  affords  no* 
justification  for  slavish  deference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Christian  fathers  ;  for  Jonadab's  injunction  only  affected  matters 
of  the  present  life;  moreover,  it  was  not  binding  on  their  con- 
sciences, for  they  deemed  it  not  unlawful  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
invasion  (v.  11),  What  is  praised  here  is  not  the  father's  injunction,, 
but  the  obedience  of  the  sons.  [Calvin.]  7.  tents — (Judges,  4- 
17).  live  many  days  —  according  to  the  promise  connected  with  the 
fifth  commandment  (Exodus,  20.  12  ;  Ephesians,  6.  2,  3).    strangers 

—  they  were  not  of  the  stock  of  Jacob,  but  sojourners  in  Israel. 
Types  of  the  children  of  God,  pilgrims  on  earth,  looking  for  heaven 
as  their  home  ;  having  little  to  lose,  so  that  losing  times  cost  them 
little  alarm  ;  sitting  loose  to  what  they  have  (Hebrews,  10.  34  ;  11.. 
9, 10, 13-16).  8.  all  that  he  . .  .  charged  us  . . .  all  our  days,  we  . .  „ 
wives  .  .  .  sons  .  .  .  daughters  —  unreserved  obedience  in  all  par- 
ticulars, at  all  times,  and  on  the  part  of  all,  without  exception,  in 
all  which  respects  Israel's  obedience  to  God  was  wanting.  Con- 
trast I  Samuel,  15.  20,  21  ;  Psalm  78.  34-37,41,  56,  57.  IT.  Chaldeans 
.  .  .  Syrians  —  when  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings,  24.  1,  2).  Necessity  sets  aside  all  other  laws.  This  is  the 
Rechabites'  excuse  for  their  seeming  disobedience  to  Jonadab,  in 
temporarily  settling  in  a  cit)'.  Herein  was  seen  the  prescient 
wisdom  of  Jonadab's  commands  ;  they  could  at  a  moment's  notice 
emigrate,  having  no  land-possessions  to  tie  them.      14.  obey  .  .  . 

father's    commandments;     notwithstanding    I  —  (Malachi,  1.  6). 

rising  early  and  speaking  —  God  Himself  speaking  late  and  early 
by  His  various  ways  of  providence  and  grace.  In  v.  15  ;  2  Chroni- 
cles, 36.  15,  a  distinct  mode  of  address  is  alluded  to,  viz.,  God  send- 
ing His  servants.  15.  (Ch.  18.  IT  ;  25.  5,  6).  I  enjoined  nothing; 
unreasonable,  but  simply  to  serve  me,  and  I  attached  to  the  com- 
mand a  gracious  promise,  but  in  vain.     If  Jonadab's  commands 
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■which  were  arbitrary  and  not  moral  obligations  in  themselves,  were 
obeyed,  much  more  ought  mine,  which   are   in  themselves  right. 

17.  because  I  have  spoken  ...  not  heard  . . .  I . . .  called  ...  not 
answered  —(Proverbs,  1.  24  ;  Isaiah,  65.  12).  19.  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  —  there  shall  always  be  left  representatives  of 
the  clan  to  woiship  me{c\\,  15.  1,  19) ;  or,  "  before  me"  means  simple 
existence,  for  all  things  in  existence  are  in  God's  sight  (Psalm  89. 
36).  The  Rechabites  returned  from  the  captivity.  Wolff  found 
traces  of  them  in  Arabia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1-32.  Baruch  writes  and  reads  publicly  Jeremiah's  Prophe- 
cies COLLECTED  IN  A  VOLUME.     THE  ROLL  IS  BURNT  BY  JEHOIAKIM, 

and  Written  again  by  Baruch  at  Jeremiah's  Dictation,  i. 
fouth  year — The  command  to  write  the  roll  was  given  in  the 
fourth  year  ;  but  it  was  not  read  publicly  till  the  fifth  year.  As 
Isaiah  subjoined  to  his  predictionsa  history  of  events  confirming  his 
prophecies.  (Isaiah,  36. 37.  38, 39),  so  Jeremiah  also  in  chs.  37,  38,  39, 
40,  41.  42,  43 ;  but  he  prefaces  his  history  with  the  narrative  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  some  time  ago,  snowing  that  he,  not  only  by 
•word,  but  in  writing,  and  that  twice,  had  testified  all  that  he  is 
about  to  state  as  having  subsequently  come  to  pass.  [Grotius.] 
At  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  third  year,  Nebuchadnezzar  enrolled  an 
army  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  year,  and  carried  away  captive  Jehoiakim, 
Daniel,  &c.  Jehoiakim  returned  the  same  year,  and  for  three  years 
was  tributary  ;  then  withheld  tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  returned 
.and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  Jehoiakim,  who  died  on  the 
road.  This  harmonises  this  chapter  with  2  Kings,  24,  and  Daniel, 
1.  See  Note,  ch.  22.  19.  2.  roll  of  Q  book — a  book  formed  of 
prepared  skins  made  into  a  roll.  Cf.  "volume  of  the  book,"  **.  e.% 
the  Pentateuch  (Psalm  40.  7).  It  does  not  follow  that  his  prophe- 
cies were  not  before  committed  to  writing  ;  what  is  implied  is,  they 
were  now  written  together  in  one  volume  so  as  to  be  read  continu- 
ously to  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  against . . .  nations  —  (ch.  25.15, 
<&c.)  from  .  .  ,  days  Of  Josiah  —  (ch.  25.  3).  From  Josiah's  thirteenth 
year  (ch.  1.  2).  3.  hear —  consider  seriously,  return  . .  .from  .  .  . 
evil  way— (Jonah,  3.  8).  4.  al!  ..  .words  of ...  Lord  —  God 
specially  suggesting  what  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his  mem- 
ory, and  directing  the  choice  of  "  words  "  as  well  as  the  substance 
(John,  14.  26  ;  16.  13).  5.  I  am  Shut  up  —  not  in  prison,  for  there  is 
no  account  of  his  imprisonment  under  Jehoiakim,  and  v.  19.  26,  are 
inconsistent  with  it :  but,  "/  am  prevented"  viz.,  by  some  hinder- 
ance  ;  or,  through  fear  of  the  king,  to  whose  anger  Baruch  was  less 
exposed,  as  not  being  the  author  of  the  prophecy.  6.  go —  on  the 
following  year  (v.  9).  fasting  day  —  (see  v.  9).  An  extraordinary 
fact,  in  the  ninth  month,  whereas  the  fast  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Leviticus,  16.  29  ; 
23'  27-3G).  appointed  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  when  Neb- 
uchadnezzar having,  in  the  year  before  {i.e.,  the  fourth  of  Jehoia- 
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kim),  smitten  Pharaoh-nechoat  Carchemish,  it  was  feared,  would 
attack  Judea,  as  the  ally  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  34,  35).  The  fast 
was  likely  to  be  an  occasion  on  which  Jeremiah  would  find  the 
Jews  more  softened,  as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  them  met 
together.  7.  present  .  .  .  Supplication  —  lit.,  supplication  shall  fall; 
alluding  to  the  prostrate  attitude  of  the  suppliants  (Deuteronomy, 
9.  25  ;  Matthew,  26.  39),  as  petitioners  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  king  in 
the  East.     So  Hefoew,  ch.  38,  26  ;  Daniel,  g.   18,  Margin.     9.  they 

proclaimed  ...  to  all  the  people . , .  to  all,  &c  —  rather,  "all  the 

people  .  .  .  all  the  people  proclaimed  a  fast."  [Michaelis.]  The 
chief  appointed  the  fast  by  the  wish  of  the  people.  In  either  ver- 
sion, the  ungodly  king  had  no  share  in  appointing  the  fast.  10. 
Chamber  —  Baruch  read  from  the  window  or  balcony  of  the  cham- 
ber looking  into  the  court  where  the  people  were  assembled. 
However,  some  of  the  chambers  were  large  enough  to  contain  a 
considerable  number  (Nehemiah,  13.5).  Gemariall  — distinct  from 
the  Gemariah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  ch.  29,  8.  Shaphan  —  the  same 
person  as  in  2  Kings,  22.3.  scribe — secretary  of  state;  or  he 
who  presided  over  the  public  records,  higher  court  —  that  of 
the  priests,  the  court  of  the  people  being  lower  (2  Chronicles,  4. 

9).  new  gate  —  (ch.  26.  10).  The  East  gate.  12.  scribe's  cham- 
ber—  an  apartment  in  the  palace  occupied  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  princes  —  holding  a  council  of  state  at  the  time.  Elnathart 
—  who  had  already  been  an  instrument  of  evil  in  Jehoiakim's  hand 
(ch.  26.  22,  23.)  Hananiah  — the  false  prophet  (ch.  28.  10-17).  *4- 
Jehudi —  of  a  good  family,  as  appears  from  his  pedigree  being; 
given  so  fully,  but  in  a  subordinate  position,  come — instead  oi 
requiring  Baruch  to  come  to  them,  they  ought  to  have^wz^  to  the 
temple,  and  there  professed  the  penitence.  But  pride  forbade 
it.  [Calvin.]  16  afraid,  both  one  and  other — Hebrew,  fear- 
stricken,  they  turned  to  one  another  (Cf.  Genesis,  42.  28).  This 
showed,  on  their  part,  hesitancy,  and  some  degree  of  fear  of  God, 
but  not  enough  to  make  them  willing  to  sacrifice  the  favour  of  an 
earthly  king.  We  will  surely  tell  the  king  — Not  the  language  of 
threatening,  but  implying  that  the  matter  is  of  such  moment,  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  seek  some 
remedy  against  the  Divine  anger.  17.  What  they  wished  to  know 
was,  whether  what  Baruch  had  read  to  them  was  written  by  him 
from  memory  after  hearing  Jeremiah,  repeating  his  prophecies 
continuously,  or  accurately  from  the  prophet's  own  dictation.  iS. 
his  mouth  —  Baruch  replies,  it  was  by  the  oral  dictation  of  the 
prophet  ;  v.  2  accords  with  this  view,  rather  than  with  the  notion 
that  Jeremiah  repeated  his  prophesies  from  MSS.  ink — his  speci- 
fication of  the  "  ink  "  implies,  I  added  nothing  save  the  hand,  pen,, 
and  ink.  19.  Showing  that  they  were  not  altogether  without  bet-, 
ter  feelings  (Cf.  v.  16,  25).  20.  chamber  —  there  were  chambers  in 
the  king's  palace  round  the  court  or  great  hall,  as  in  the  temple 
(v.  10).  The  roll  was  'laid  up"  there  for  safe  keeping,  with  other 
public  records.  21.  sent  Jehudi  —  ATote,  how  unbelievers  flee  from 
God,  and  yet  seek  Him  through  some  kind  of  involuntary  impulse. 
[Ca.lvjn.]     Jehudi  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  ready  tool  for 

evil.     23.  winter-house— (Amos,  3.  15).     ninth  month  —  viz.,  of 
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the  religious  year,  i.  e.,  November  or  December,  fire  on  .  .  . 
hearth — rather,  the  stove  was  burning  before  him.  In  the  East 
neither  chimneys  nor  ovens  are  used,  but,  in  cold  weather,  a 
brazen  vessel  containing  burning  charcoal ;  when  the  wood  has 
burned  to  embers,  a  cover  is  placed  over  the  pot  to  make  it  retain 
the  heat.  23.  three  or  four  leaves  —  not  distinct  leaves  as  in  a 
book,  but  the  consecutive  spaces  on  the  long  roll  in  the  shape  of 
doors  (whence  the  Hebrew  name  is  derived),  into  which  the  writing 
is  divided  :  as  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogue  in  the  present 
day  are  written  in  a  long  parchment  rolled  round  a  stick,  the 
writing  being  divided  into  columns,  like  pages,  penknife  —  the 
writer's  knife  with  which  the  reed,  used  as  a  pen,  was  mended. 
"  He"  refers  to  the  king  {v.  22).  As  often  as  Jehudi  read  three  or 
four  columns,  the  king  cut  asunder  the  part  of  the  roll  read  ;  and 
so  he  treated  the  whole,  until  all  the  parts  read  consecutively  were 
cut  and  burnt  ;  v.  24,  "all  these  words,"  imply  that  the  whole  vol- 
ume was  read  through,  net  merely  the  first  three  or  four  columns 
(1  Kings,  22.  8).  24.  The  king  and  his  "  servants"  were  more 
hardened  than  the  "princes"  and  councillor  (v.  12-16,  ATotes). 
Contrast  the  humble  fear  exhibited  by  Josiah  at  the  reading  of  the 
law  (2  Kings,  22.  11).  25.  {Note,  v.  16.)  The  "nevertheless" 
aggravates  the  king's  sin  ;  though  God  would  have  drawn  him 
back  through  their  intercc?sion,  he  persisted  ;  judicial  blindness 
and  reprobation  !  26.  Hammelech  ■ —  not  as  Margin,  "  of  the  king." 
Jehoiakim  at  this  time  (the  fifth  year  of  his  reign)  had  no  grown- 
up son ;  Jcconiah,  his  successor,  was  then  a  boy  of  eleven  (Of.  2 
Kings,  23.  36,  with  24,  8).  hid  them  —  (Psalm  31.  20  ;  83.  3  ;  Isaiah. 
26.  20).  27.  roll,  and  . . .  words  —  1.  <?.,  the  roll  of  words.  28.  all 
the  former  words  —  It  is  in  vain  that  the  ungodly  resist  the  power 
of  Jehovah  ;  not  one  of  His  words  shall  fall  to  the  ground  (Mat- 
thew, 5.  18  ;  Acts,  9.  5  ;  5.  39).  29.  say  to  Jehoiakim  —  not  in  per- 
son, as  Jeremiah  was  "hidden"  (v,  26),  but  by  the  written  word  of 
prophecy,  saying,  Why —  This  is  what  the  king  had  desired  to  be 
said  to  Jeremiah  if  he  should  be  found  ;  kings   often   dislike  the 

truth  to  be  told  them.    30.  [Jo  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 

throne  —  fulfilled  (2  Kings,  24.  8,  &c.  ,  25)  He  had  successors^  but 
not  directly  of  his  posterity,  except  his  son  Jcconiah,  whose  three 
months'  reign  is  counted  as  nothing.  Zedekiah  was  not  son,  but 
uncle  of  Jeconiah,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  contempt  of  him 
and  his  father  Jehoiakim  (ch.  22.  30).  dead  body  .  .  .  Cast  out  — 
(ch.  22.  18,  19).  day  .  .  .  heat .  . .  night .  .  .  frost  —  there  are  often 
these  variations  of  temperature  in  the  East  between  night  and  day 

(Genesis,  31.  40).  32  added  besides  .  . .  many  like  words  — Sin- 
ners gain  nothing  but  additional  punishment  by  setting  aside  the 
word  of  Jehovah.  The  law  was  similarly  rewritten,  after  the  first 
tables  had  been  broken  owing  to  Israel's  idolatry  (Exodus,  32.  34). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1-21.  Historical  Sections,  Chap,  xxxvii-xliv.  The  Chal- 
deans Raise  the  Siege  to  go  and  meet  Pharaoh-hophra.  Zede- 
kiah  sends  to  Jeremiah  to  Pray  to  God  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  :  in  vain.  Jeremiah  tries  to  Escape  to  his  Native  Place 
but  is  Arrested.  Zedekiah  Abates  the  Rigour  of  his  Im- 
prisonment. I.  Coniah  —  curtailed  from  Jeconiah  by  way  of 
reproach,  whom  —  referring  to  Zedekiah  not  to  Coniah  (2  Kings, 
24.  17).  2.  Amazing  stupidity  that  they  were  not  admonished  by 
the  punishment  of  Jeconiah  [Calvin]  (2  Chronicles,  36.  12,  14). 
3— Zedekiah  .  .  .  sent  —  fearing  lest,  in  the  event  of  the  Chaldeans 
overcoming  Pharaoh-hophra,  they  should  return  to  besiege  Jerusa- 
lem. See  A'otd'xn  beginning  of  ch.  21 ;  that  chapter  chronologically 
comes  in  between  chs.  37  and  38.  The  message  of  the  king  to 
Jeremiah  here  in  ch.  37  is,  however,  somewhat  earlier  than  that  in 
ch.  21  ;  here  it  is  while  the  issue  between  the  Chaldeans  and 
Pharaoh  was  undecided  ;  there  it  is  when,  after  the  repulse  of 
Pharaoh,  the  Chaldeans  were  again  advancing  against  Jerusalem  : 
hence,  while  Zephaniah  is  named  in  both  embassies,  Jehucal 
accompanies  him  here,  Pashur  there.  But,  as  Pashur  and  Jehucal 
are  both  mentioned  in  ch.  38.  1,  2,  as  hearing  Jeremiah's  reply, 
which  is  identical  with  that  in  ch.  21.  9,  it  is  probable  the  two 
messages  followed  one  another  at  a  short  interval  ;  that  in  this  ch. 
37.  3,  and  the  answer,  v.  7-10,  being  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Zeph- 
aniah—  an  abettor  of  rebellion  against  God  (ch.  29.  25),  though 
less  virulent  than  many  {v.  29  ;  ch.  29),  punished  accordingly  (ch. 
52.  24-27).  4.  Jeremiah  ...  not  put . .  .  into  prison  —  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  prison  court  as  he  had  been  (ch.  32.  2  ;  33.  1),  which 
passages  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  not  to  the  time  when 
the  Chaldeans  renewed  the  siege,  after  having  withdrawn  for  a 
time  to  meet  Pharaoh.  5.  After  this  temporary  diversion  caused 
by  Pharaoh  in  favour  of  Jerusalem,  the  Egyptians  returned  no 
more  to  its  help  (2  Kings,  24.  7).  Judea  had  the  misfortune  to  lie 
between  the  two  great  contending  powers,  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
and  so  was  exposed  to  the  alternate  inroads  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Josiah,  taking  side  with  Assyria,  fell  in  battle  with  Pharaoh- 
necho  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  Zedekiah,  seeking  the 
Egyptian  alliance  in  violation  of  his  oaths  was  now  about  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Chronicles,  36.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  17.  15, 
17).  7.  shall  return  —  without  accomplishing  any  deliverance  for 
you.  8.  (Ch.  34.  22).  9.  yourselves — Hebrew  "souls."  10.  yet 
.  .  .  they  —  even  a  few  wounded  men  would  suffice  for  your  de- 
struction. 11.  broken  up  —  "gone  up."  12.  Benjamin  —  to  his 
own  town  Anathoth.  to  separate  himself — Margin  tmnslateSi 
*'  to  slip  away"  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "  to  be  smooth,"  so,  so  to  slip 
■away  as  a  slippery  thing  that  cannot  be  held.  But  it  is  not  likely 
the  prophet  of  God  would  flee  in  a  dishonourable  way  ;  and  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  "  rather  implies  opon  departure  along  with 
others,  than  clandestine  slipping  away  by  rfiixmg  with  the  crowd 
&t  departing  people.     Rather,  it  means,  io  sijarah  himself,  or  to 
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divide  his  place  of  residence,  so  as  to  live  partly  here,  partly  there, 
without  fixed  habitation,  going  to  and  fro  among  the  people. 
[Ludovicus  De  Dieu.]  Maurer  translates,  "  to  take  his  portion 
thence,"  to  realise  the  produce  of  his  property  in  Anathoth  [Hen- 
derson], or  to  take  possession  of  the  land  which  he  bought  from 
Hanameel.  [Maurer.]  13.  ward  —  i.  e.,  the  guard  ox  watch.  Han- 
aniah  — whose  death  Jeremiah  predicted  (ch.  28,  16) ;  the  grandson 
in  revenge  takes  Jeremiah  into  custody  on  the  charge  of  deserting 
("thou  fallest  away,"  ch.  38.  19 ;  52.  15  ;  1  Samuel,  29.  3)  to  the 
enemy.  His  prophecies  gave  colour  to  the  charge  (ch.  21.  9  ;  38. 
4).  15.  scribe  —  one  of  the  court  secretaries  ;  often  in  the  East 
part  of  the  private  house  of  a  public  officer  serves  as  a  prison. 
16.  dungeon  .  .  .  cabins — the  prison  consisted  of  a  pit  (the  "  dun- 
geon ")  with  vaulted  cells  round  the  sides  of  it.  The  "cabins,"- 
from  a  root,  to  bend  one's  self.  17.  secretly  —  Zedekiah  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  his  courtiers  consulting  Jeremiah  (John,  12.  43  ;  5. 
44;  19.  38).  thou  Shalt  be  delivered — Had  Jeremiah  consulted 
his  earthly  interests,  he  would  have  answered  very  differently. 
Contrast  ch.  6.  14;  Isaiah,  30.   10;  Ezekiel,  13.  10.     18.  What — In 

what  respect  have  I  offended?    19.  Where  are  now  your  prophets 

—  The  event  has  showed  them  to  be  liars  ;  and,  as  surely  as  the 
king  of  Babylon  has  come  already,  notwithstanding  their  prophecy, 
so  surely  shall  he  return.  20.  be  accepted —  rather,  "  let  my  sup- 
plication be  humbly  presented"  (ch.  36.  7,  Note).  [Henderson.] 
lest  I  die  there  —  in  the  subterranean  dungeon  (v.  16),  from  want 
of  proper  sustenance  (v.  21).  The  prophet  naturally  shrank  from 
death,  which  makes  his  spiritual  firmness  the  more  remarkable  ;. 
he  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  swerve  from  his  duty.     [Calvin.] 

21.  court  of  the  prison  — (ch.  32.  2;  38. 13,  28).    baker's  street 

—  persons  in  the  same  business  commonly  reside  in  the  same 
street  in  cities  in  the  East,  all  the  bread  .  .  .  spent  —  Jeremiah 
had  bread  supplied  to  him,  until  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeon 
of  Malchiah,  at  which  time  the  bread  in  the  city  was  spent.  Cf. 
this  verse  with  ch.  3S.  9  ;  that  time  must  have  been  very  shortly 
before  the  capture  of  the  city  (ch.  52.  6).  God  saith  of  His  children. 
"In  the  da)'S  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied"  (Psalm  37.  19; 
Isaiah,  33.  16).  Honest  reproof  (z>.  17),  in  the  end,  often  gains  more 
favour  than  flattery  (Proverbs,  28.  23). 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

1-28.  Jeremiah  predicts  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  for 
which  he  is  cast  into  a  dungeon,  but  is  transferred  to  thet 
Prison  Court  on  the  Intercession  of  Ebed-Melech,  and  has 
a  Secret  Interview  with  Zedekiah.  All  this  was  subsequent 
to  his  imprisonment  in  Jonathan's  house,  and  his  release  on  his: 
interview  with  Zedekiah.  The  latter  occurred  before  the  return  of 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  siege  ;  the  similar  events  in  this  chapter 
occurred  after  \\.  I.  Jucal — Jehucal  (ch.  37.  3).  Pashur —  (ch. 
21.  1  ;  Cf.  v.  9  of  ch.  21,  with  v.  2  of  this  ch.  38);  the  deputation 
in  ch.  21,  1,  to  whom  Jeremiah  gave  this  reply,  if  not  identical  witb 
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the  hearers  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  38.  1),  must  have  been  sent  just  before 
the  latter  "  heard  "  him  speaking  the  same  words.  Zephaniah  is 
not  mentioned  here,  as  in  ch.  21.  1,  but  is  so  in  ch.  37.  3.  Jucal  is 
mentioned  here  and  in  the  previous  deputation  (ch.  37.  3),  but  not 
in  ch.  21.  I.  Shephatiah  and  Gedaliah  here  do  not  occur  either  in 
ch.  21.  I,  or  ch.  37.  3.  The  identity  of  his  words  in  both  cases  is 
natural,  when  uttered,  at  a  very  short  interval,  and  one  of  the 
hearers  (Pashur)  being  present  on  both  occasions,  unto  all  the 
people  —  they  had  free  access  to  him  in  the  court  of  the  prison 
(ch.  32.  12).  life  ...  a  prey  —  he  shall  escape  with  his  life  ;  though 
losing  all  else,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  he  shall  carry  off  his  life  as  his 
gain,  saved  by  his  going  over  to  the  Chaldeans.  {Note,  ch.  21.  9). 
4.  Had  Jeremiah  not  had  a  Divine  commission  he  might  justly 
have  been  accused  of  treason  ;  but  having  one,  which  made  the 
result  of  the  siege  certain,  he  acted  humanely  as  interpreter  of 
God's  will  under  the  theocracy,  in  advising  surrender  (Cf.  ch.  26. 
11).  5.  the  king  is  not  he  —  Zedekiah  was  a  weak  prince,  and  now 
in  his  straits  afraid  to  oppose  his  princes.  He  hides  his  dislike  of 
their  overweening  power,  which  prevented  him  shielding  Jeremiah 
as  he  would  have  wished,  under  complimentary  speeches.  "  It  is 
not  right  that  the  king  should  deny  aught  to  such  faithful  and  wise 
statesmen;"  the  king  is  not  such  a  one  as  to  deny  you  your 
wishes.  [Jerome.]  6.  dungeon  —  ///.,  the  cistern.  It  was  not  a 
subterranean  prison  as  that  in  Jonathan's  house  (ch.37.  15),  but  a 
pit  or  cistern,  which  had  been  full  of  water,  but  was  emptied  of  it 
during  the  siege,  so  that  only  "  mire"  remained.  Such  empty  cis- 
terns were  often  used  as  prisons  (Zechariah,  9.  11)  ;  the  depth  for- 
bade hope  of  escape.  Hammelech  —  (ch.  36.  26)  His  son  followed 
in  the  father's  steps,  a  ready  tool  for  evil,  sunk  in  the  mire  — 
Jeremiah  herein  was  a  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  2,  14).  "  I 
sink  in  deep  mire,  &c.  7.  Ebed-melech  —  The  Hebreiv  desig- 
nation given,  this  Ethiopian,  meaning  king  servant.  Already, 
even  at  this  early  time,  God  wished  to  show  what  good  reason 
there  was  for  calling  the  Gentiles  to  salvation.  An  Ethio- 
pian stranger  saves  the  prophet  whom  his  own  countrymen, 
the  Jews,  tried  to  destroy.  So  the  Gentiles  believed  in  Christ 
whom  the  Jews  crucified,  and  Ethiopians  were  among  the  earliest 
converts  (Acts,  2.  10,  41  :  8.  27-39).  Ebed-melech  probably  was 
keeper  of  the  royal  harem,  and  so  had  private  access  to  the  king. 
The  eunuchs  over  harems  in  the  present  day  are  mostly  from  Nubia 
or  Abyssinia.  8.  went  forth  .  .  .  and  spake  — not  privately,  but  in 
public  ;  a  proof  of  fearless  magnanimity,  die  for  hunger  in  the 
place  where  he  is,  for  . . .  no  .  . .  bread  in  .  .  .  city  —  (Cf.  ch.  37. 
21).  He  had  heretofore  got  a  piece  of  bread  supplied  to  him. 
44  Seeing  that  there  is  the  utmost  want  of  bread  in  the  city,  so  that 
even  if  he  were  at  large,  there  could  no  more  be  regularly  supplied 
to  him,  much  less  now  in  a  place  where  none  remembers  or  pities 
him,  so  that  he  is  like  to  die  for  hunger."  "  No  more  bread,"  i.  e., 
no  more  left  of  the  public  store  in  the  city  (ch.  37.  21) ;  or,  all  but 
no  bread  left  anywhere.  [Maurer.1  10.  with  thee — Hebrew, 
"  in  thine  hand,"  i.  e.,  at  "  thy  disposal  "  (1  Samuel,  16.  2).  "  From 
fcence,"  i.  e.,  from  the  gate  of  Benjamin  where  the  king  was  sitting 
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(v.  7).  thirty  men  —  not  merely  to  draw  up  Jeremiah,  Dut  to  guard 
Ebed-melech  against  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  princes  (7-. 
1-4),  in  executing  the  king's  command.  Ebed-melech  was  re- 
warded for  his  faith,  love,  and  courage,  exhibited  at  a  time  when 
he  might  well  fear  the  wrath  of  the  princes,  to  which  even  the  king 
had  to  yield  (ch.  39. 16-18).  11.  cast  clouts  —  "  torn  clothes."  [Hen- 
derson.] rotten  rags  —  "worn  out  garments."  God  can  make 
the  meanest  things  His  instruments  of  goodness  to  his  people  (r 
Corinthians,  1.  27-29).  under  .  ,  .  arm-holes — "under  the  joints 
of  thine  hands,"  i.e.,  where  the  fingers  join  the  hand,  the  clothes 
being  in  order  that  the  hands  should  not  be  cut  by  the  cords. 
[Maurer.]  13.  court  of .  .  .  prison  —  Ebed-melech  prudently  put 
him  there  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies.  14.  third  entry  — 
The  Hebrews  in  determining  the  position  of  places  faced  the 
East,  which  they  termed  "  that  which  is  front ; "  the  South  was  thus 
called  "  that  which  is  on  the  right  hand  ; "  the  North,  "  that  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  ;  "  the  West,  "  that  which  is  behind."  So  begin- 
ning with  the  East  they  might  term  it  the  first  or  principal  entry; 
the  South  the  second  entry;  the  North  the  u  third  entry "  of  the 
outer  or  inner  court.  [Maurer.]  The  third  gate  of  the  temple 
facing  the  palace  ;  for  through  it  the  entrance  lay  from  the  palace 
into  the  temple  (1  Kings,  10.  5,  12).  It  was  westward  (1  Chroni- 
cles, 26.  16,  i3  ;  2  Chronicles,  9. 11).  [Grotius.]  But  in  the  future 
temple  'it  is  eastward  (Ezekiel,  46.  1,  2,  8).  15.  wilt  thou  not 
hearken  unto  me  —  Zedekiah  does  not  answer  this  last  query  ;  the 
former  one  he  replies  to  in  v.  16.  Rather  translate,  "  Thou  wilt  not 
hearken  to  me."     Jeremiah  judges  so  from  the  past  conduct  of  the 

king.    Cf.  v.  17  with  v.  19.    16.  Lord  . . .  made  us  this  soul  — 

(Isaiah,  57.  16).  Implying,  "  may  my  life  (soul)  be  forfeited  if  I 
deceive  thee."  [Calvin.]  17.  princes  —  (ch.  39.  3).  Hedoesnot 
say  "  to  the  king  himself,"  for  he  was  at  Riblah,  in  Hamath(ch.  39. 
5  ;  2  Kings,  25.  6).  "//thou  go  forth  "  (viz.,  to  surrender  ;  2  Kings, 
24.  12  ;  Isaiah,  36.  16),  God  foreknows  future  conditional  contin- 
gencies, and  ordains  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means  to  the 
end.  19.  afraid  of  the  Jews  —  more  than  of  God  (Proverbs,  29, 
25  ;  John,  9.  22  ;  12.  43).  mock  me  —  treat  me  injuriously  (1  Samuel, 
31.  4).  22.  women — 'The  very  evil  which  Zedekiah  wished  to 
escape  by  disobeying  the  command  to  go  forth  shall  befall  him  in 
its  worst  form  thereby.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  deserters  shall 
"  mock  "  him  {v.  19),  but  the  very  "  women  "  of  his  own  palace  and 
harem,  to  gratify  their  new  lords,  will  taunt  him.  A  noble  king  in 
sooth,  to  suffer  thyself  to  be  so  imnosed  on.  Thy  friends  —  Hebrew, 
men  of  thy  peace  (see  ch.  20.  10  ;  Psalm  41.  9,  Margin).  The  king's 
ministers  and  the  false  prophets  who  misled  him.  Gink  in  .,  t  mire 
—  proverbial  for,  Thou  art  involved  by  "thy  friends"  counsels  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  The  phrase  perhaps  alludes  to  v.  6  ;  a 
just  retribution  for  the  treatment  of  Jeremiah,  who  literally  "sank 
in  the  mire."  they  are  turned  .  .  .  back  —  having  involved  thee  in 
the  calamity,  they  themselves  shall  provide  for  their  own  safety  by 
deserting  to  the  Chaldeans  {v.  19).  23.  children  —  (ch.  39.  6;  41. 
10).  "Wives  .  .  .  children  .  .  .  thou  ;"  an  ascending  climax.  24. 
Let  no  man  know — If  thou  wilt  not  tell  this  to  the  people,  I  will 
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• 
engage  thy  safety.  25.  Kings  are  often  such  only  in  title  ;  they 
are  really  under  the  power  of  their  subjects.  26.  presented  —  lit., 
made  my  supplication  to  fall ;  implying  supplication  with  humble 
prostration  {Note,  ch.  36.  7).  Jonathan's  house  —  (ch.  37.  15),  differ- 
ent from  Malchiah's  dungeon  {v.  6).  This  statement  was  true, 
though  not  the  whole  truth  ;  the  princes  had  no  right  to  the 
information  ;  no  sanction  is  given  by  Scripture  here  to  Jeremiah's 
representation  of  this  being  the  cause  of  his  having  come  to  the 
king.  Fear  drove  him  to  it.  Cf.  Genesis,  20.  2,  12  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  1  Samuel,  16.  2,  5.  left  Off  Speaking  with — Hebrew,  "  were 
silent  from  him,"  i.  e.,  withdrawing  from  him   they  left  him  quiet 

(1  Samuel,  7.  8,  Margin).     28.  he  was  [there]  when  Jerusalem 

was  taken  —  These  words  are  made  the  beginning  of  ch.  39,  by 
many  ;  but  the  accents  and  sense  support  English  Version. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1-18.  Jerusalem  taken.  Zedekiah's  Fate.  Jeremiah  cared 
tor.  Ebed-Melech  assured.  This  chapter  consists  of  two 
parts :  the  first  describes  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of 
the  people  to  Babylon,  and  the  fate  of  Zedekiah,  and  that  of 
Jeremiah.  The  second  the  assurance  of  safety  to  Ebed-melech. 
1.  ninth  year  . , .  tenth  month  —  and  on  the  tenth  day  of'  it  (ch. 
52.  4 ;  2  Kings,  25.  1-4).  From  v.  2,  "eleventh  year  .  .  .  fourth 
month  .  .  .  ninth  day,"  we  know  the  siege  lasted  one  and  a  half 
years,  excepting  the  suspension  of  it  caused  by  Pharaoh.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar was  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  but  was 
at  Riblah  at  its  close  {v.  3,  6  ;  Cf.  ch.  38.  17).  3.  sat  —  expressing 
military  occupation  or  encampment,  middle  gate  —  the  gate  from 
the  upper  city  comprehending  mount  Zion,  to  the  lower  city 
(North  of  the  former  and  much  lower) ;  it  was  into  the  latter  (the 
North  side)  the  Chaldeans  forced  an  entry,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion opposite  the  gate  of  the  "  middle  "  wall,  between  the  lower 
and  upper  city.  Zedekiah  fled  in  the  opposite,  i.  e.t  the  South 
direction  (v.  4).  Nergalsharezer,  Samgar-nebo  —  proper  names 
formed  from  those  of  the  idols,  Nergal  and  Nebo  (2  Kings,  17.  30, 
Isaiah,  46.  1).  Rab-Saris  —  meaning  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  Rab- 
I'.iag  —  chief  of  the  magi;  brought  with  the  expedition  in  order 
that  its  issue  might  be  foreknown  through  his  astrological  skill. 
Mag  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  great,  po%verful.  The  magi  were 
a  sacerdotal  caste  among  the  Medcs,  and  supported  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion.  4.  the  king's  garden  —  the  "  gate  "  to  it  from  the 
upper  city  above  was  appropriated  to  the  kings  alone;  "stairs" 
led  down  from  mount  Zion  and  the  palace  to  the  king's  garden 
below  (Nehemiah,  3.  15).  two  walls  —  Zedekiah  might  have  held 
the  upper  city  longer,  but  want  of  provisions  drove  him  to  flee 
by  the  double  wall  South  of  Zion,  toward  the  plains  of  Jerico  {v. 
5),  in  order  to  escape  beyond  Jordan  to  Arabia  Deserta.  He  broke 
an  opening  in  the  wall  to  get  out  (Ezekiel,  12.  12).  5.  Riblah  — 
North  of  Palestine  (see  ch.  1.  14;  Numbers,  34.  11),  Hamath  is 
identified  by  commentators  with  Antioch,  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 
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called  Epiphanin,  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  gave  judgment  upon 
him  — lit.,  spake  judgments  with  /rim,  i.  e.,  brought  him  to  trial  as  a 
common  criminal,  not  as  a  king.    He  had  violated  his  oath  (Ezekiel, 

17. 13-19  ;  2  Chronicles,  36. 13).  6.  slew  . . .  sons . . .  before  his  eyes 

—  previous  to  his  eyes  being  "  put  out"  {v.  7) ;  lit.,  dug  out.  The 
Assyrian  sculptures  depict  the  delight  with  which  the  kings  struck 
out,  often  with  their  own  hands,  the  eyes  of  captive  princes.  This 
passage  reconciles  ch.  32.  4,  "his  eyes  shall  behold  his  e}^es  ;" 
with  Ezekiel,  12.  13,  "he  shall  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  shall 
die  there."  slew  all .  .  .  nobles  —  (ch.  27.  20).  8.  burned  ...  the 
houses  —  (ch.  52.  12,  13).  Not  immediately  after  the  taking  of  the 
city,  but  in  the  month  after,  viz.,  the  fifth  month  (Cf.  v.  2).  The 
delay  was  probably  caused  by  the  princes  having  to  send  to  Riblah 
to  know  the  king's  pleasure  as  to  the  city.  9.  remnant  —  except- 
ing the  poorest  (p.  10),  who  caused  Nebuchadnezzar  no  apprehen- 
sions, those  .  .  .  that  fell  to  him  —  the  deserters  were  distrusted  ; 
or  they  may  have  been  removed  at  their  own  request,  lest  the  peo- 
ple should  vent  their  rage  on  them  as  traitors,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldeans,  rest  ...that  remained  —  distinct  from  the 
previous  "  remnant  ;"  there  he  means  the  remnant  of  those  besieged 
in  the  city,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  spared  ;  here,  those  scattered 
through  various  districts  of  the  country  who  had  not  been  be- 
sieged.   [Calvin.]    10.  left ...  the  poor  .  .  .  which  had  nothing 

—  the  poor  have  least  to  lose  ;  one  of  the  providential  compensa- 
tions of  their  lot.  They  who  before  had  been  stripped  of  their 
possessions  by  the  wealthier  Jews  obtain,  not  only  their  own,  but 
those  of  others.  11.  Jeremiah's  prophecies  were  known  to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar through  deserters  (v.  9;  ch.  38.  19),  also  through  the 
Jews  carried  to  Babylon  with  Jeconiah  (Cf.  ch.  40.  2).  Hence  the 
king's  kindness  to  him.  12.  look  well  to  him  —  Hebrew,  set  thine 
eyes  upon  him;  provide  for  his  well-being.  13.  Nebuzar-adan  .  .  . 
sent  —  he  was  then  at  Ramah  (ch.  40.  1).  14.  Gedaliah  —  son  of 
Ahikam,  the  former  supporter  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  26.  24).  Gedaliah 
was  the  chief  of  the  deserters  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  was  set  over 
the  remnant  in  Judea  as  one  likely  to  remain  faithful  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. His  residence  was  at  Mizpah  (ch.  40.  5).  home  —  the 
house  of  Gedaliah,  wherein  Jeremiah  might  remain  as  in  a  safe 
asylum.  As  in  ch.  40.  1,  Jeremiah  is  represented  as  "bound  in 
chains"  when  he  came  to  Ramah  among  the  captives  to  be  carried 
to  Babylon,  this  release  of  Jeremiah  is  thought  by  Maurer  to  be 
distinct  from  that  in  ch.  40.  5,  6.  But  he  seems  first  to  have  been 
released  from  the  court  of  the  prison  and  to  have  been  taken  to 
Ramah,  still  in  chains,  and  then  committed  in  freedom  to  Geda- 
liah. dwelt  among  the  people  —  i.e.,  was  made  free.  15-18.  Be- 
longing to  the  time  when  the  city  was  not  yet  taken,  and  when 
Jeremiah  was  still  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (ch.  38.  13).  This 
passage  is  inserted  here  because  it  was  now  that  Ebed-melech's 
good  act  (ch.  38.  7-12  ;  Matthew,  25.  43)  was  to  be  rewarded  in  his 
deliverance.     16.  Go  —  not  literally,  for  he  was  in  confinement,  but 

figuratively,     before  thee  — in  thy  sight.     17.  the  men  of  whom 

thou  art  afraid  —  (ch.  3S.  1,4-6).  The  courtiers  and  princes  hos- 
tile to  thee  for  having  delivered  Jeremiah  shall   have  a  danger 
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coming  so  home  to  themselves  as  to  have  no  power  to  hurt.  Here- 
tofore intrepid,  he  was  now  afraid  ;  this  prophecy  was  therefore 
the  more  welcome  to  him.  18.  life  .  .  .for  a  prey  —  {Notes,  ch. 
21.  9  ;  38.  2  ;  45.  5).  put  .  .  .  trust  in  me  — (ch.  38.  7-9).  Trust  in 
God  was  the  root  of  his  fearlessness  of  the  wrath  of  men,  in  his 
humanity  to  the  prophet  (1  Chronicles,  5.  20  ;  Psalm  37.  40).  The 
*'  life  "  he  thus  risked  was  to  be  his  reward,  being  spared  beyond 
all  hope,  when  the  lives  of  his  enemies  should  be  forfeited  ("  for  a 
prey"). 

CHAPTER  XL. 

1-16.  Jeremiah  is  set  Free  at  Ramah  and  goes  to  Gedeliah 
to  whom  the  remnant  of  jews  repair.  johanan  warns  gede- 
liah  of  Ishmael's  Conspiracy  in  Vain.  i.  word  that  came  — 
the  heading  of  a  new  part  of  the  book  (chs.  41-44),  viz.,  the  prophe- 
cies to  the  Jews  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  the  city, 
blended  with  history.  The  prophecy  does  not  begin  till  ch.  42.  7, 
and  the  previous  history  is  introductory  to  it.  bound  in  chains  — 
though  released  from  the  court  of  the  prison  {Note,  ch.  39.  14),  in 
the  confusion  at  the  burning  of  the  city,  he  seems  to  have  been  led 
away  in  chains  with  the  other  captives  and  not  till  he  reached 
Ramah  to  have  gained  full  liberty.  Nebuzar-adan  had  his  quarters 
at  Ramah,  in  Benjamin,  and  there  he  collected  the  captives  pre- 
vious to  their  removal  to  Babylon  (ch.  31.  15).  He,  in  releasing 
Jeremiah,  obeyed  the  king's  commands  (ch.  39.  11).  Jeremiah's 
"chains"  for  a  time  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  committed  ;  or  else  to  Nebuzar-adan's  wish  to  upbraid 
the  people  with  their  perverse  ingratitude  in  imprisoning  Jere- 
miah [Calvin],  hence  he  addresses  the  people  \ye  ...  you)  as 
much  as  Jeremiah  {v.  2,  3).  2.  The  Babylonians  were  in  some 
measure  aware,  through  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (ch.  39.  11),  that 
they  were  the  instruments  of  God's  wrath  on  His  people.  3.  ye  — 
{Note,  v.  1).  His  address  is  directed  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  to 
Jeremiah.  God  makes  the  very  heathen  testify  for  him  against 
them  (Deuteronomy,  29.  24,  25).  4.  look  well  unto  thee  —  the  very 
words  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  charge  (ch.  39.  12).  ail  the  land  is 
before  thee  .  .  .  seemeth  good  —  (Genesis,  20.  15,  Margin).  Jere- 
miah alone  had  the  option  given  him  of  sta)ring  where  he  pleased 
when  all  the  rest  were  either  carried  off  or  forced  to  remain  there. 
5.  while  he  was  not  yet  gone  back  —  parenthetical.  When  Jere- 
miah hesitated  whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go,  Nebuzar- 
adan  proceeded  to  say,  "Go,  then,  io  Gedaliah,"  &c.  (not  as  English 
Version,  "Go  back,  also"),  if  thou -preferrest  (as  Nebuzar-adan 
inferred  from  Jeremiah's  hesitancy)  to  stop  here  rather  than  go 
with  me.  victuals  —  (Isaiah,  33.  16).  reward — rather,  a  present. 
This  must  have  been  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  prophet  who,  prob- 
ably, lost  his  all  in  the  siege.  6.  Mizpah — in  Benjamin,  North- 
West  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  41.  5,  6,  9).  Not  the  Mizpah  in  Gilead, 
beyond  Jordan  (Judges,  10.  17).  Jeremiah  showed  his  patriotism 
and  piety  in  remaining  in  his  country  amid  afflictions,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews,  rather  than  go  to  enjoy 
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honours  and  pleasures  in  a  heathen  court  (Hebrews,  II.  24-26). 
This  vindicates  his  purity  of  motive  in  his  withdrawal  (ch.  37.  12-14). 
7.  captains  ...  in  the  fields  —  The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  army 
had  been  "  scattered  "  throughout  the  country  on  the  capture  of 
Zedekiah  (ch.  52.  8),  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Chaldeans. 
S.  Netophathite  —  from  Netophah,  a  town  in  Judah  (2  Samuel, 
23.  28).  Maachathite  —  from  Maachathi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Deuteronomy,  3.  14).  9.  Fear  not  —  They  were  afraid 
that  they  should  not  obtain  pardon  from  the  Chaldeans  for  their 
acts.  He,  therefore,  assured  them  of  safety  by  an  oath,  serve 
—  lit.,  to  stand  before  (v.  io  ;  ch.  52.  12),  i.  e.,  to  be  at  hand  ready 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  10.  Mizpah  — 
lying  on  the  way  between  Babylon  and  Judah,  and  so  convenient 
for  transacting  business  between  the  two  countries.  As  for  me  .  .  . 
but  ye  —  he  artfully,  in  order  to  conciliate  them,  represents  the 
burden  of  the  service  to  the  Chaldeans  as  falling  on  him  while  they 
may  freely  gather  their  wine,  fruits  and  oil.  He  does  not  now  add 
that  these  very  fruits  were  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  tribute 
to  be  paid  to  Babylon  ;  which,  though  fruitful  in  corn,  was  less  pro- 
ductive of  grapes,  figs  and  olives.  [Herodotus,  i.  193.]  The  grant 
of  "  vineyards"  to  the  "  poor  "  (ch.  39.  10)  would  give  hope  to  the 
discontented  of  enjoying  the  best  fruits  {v.  12).  11.  Jews  ...  in 
Moab  —  who  had  fled  thither  at  the  approach  of  the  Chaldeans. 
God  thus  tempered  the  severity  of  his  vengeance  that  a  remnant 
might  be  left.  13.  in  the  fields  —  not  in  the  city  but  scattered 
in  the  country  {v.  7).  14.  Baalis  —  called  from  the  idol  Baal, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  heathen  names.  Ammonites  —  so  it 
was  to  them  that  Ishmael  went  after  murdering  Gedaliah  (ch.  41. 
10).  slay — lit.,  strike  thee  in  the  soul,  i.  e.,  a  deadly  stroke.  Ish- 
mael—  being  of  the  royal  seed  of  David  (ch.  41.  1),  he  envied 
Gedaliah,  the  presidency  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled  ; 
therefore  he  leagued  himself  with  the  ancient  heathen  enemy  of 
Judah.  believed  .  .  .  not  —  generous,  but  unwise  unsuspiciousness 
(Ecclesiastes,  9.  16).  16.  thou  speakest  falsely  —  a  mystery  of 
providence  that  God  should  permit  the  righteous,  in  spite  of  warn- 
ing, thus  to  rush  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  !  Isaiah,  57.  1,  sug- 
gests a  solution 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

1-18.  Ishmael  murders   Gedaliah  and  others,  then  flees 

to   the   Ammonites.      Johanan   pursues   him,    recovers   the 

Captives,  and   purposes  to  flee  to  Egypt  for  Fear  of  the 

Chaldeans,      i.  seventh    month  —  the  second    month   after   the 

burning  of  the  city  (ch.   52.  12,   13).     and  the  princes  —  not  the 

nominative.     And    the  princes  came;  for  the  "  princes  "  are  not 

mentioned  either    in  the  next  verse  or  in  2  Kings,  25.  25  ;   but 

*'  Ishmael  being  of  the  seed  royal  and  of  the  piinces  of  the  king." 

[Maurer.]     But  the  ten  men  were  the  "  princes  of  the  king  ; "  thus 

Maurer's  objection  has  no  weight  ;  so  English  Version,     eat  bread 

together — Ishmael  murdered  Gedaliah,  by  whom    he  was  hospi-/ 

tably  received,  in  violation  of  the  sacred  right  of  hospitality  (Psalm 
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41.*  9).  2.  slew  him,  whom  the  King  of  Babylon  had  made  gov- 
ernor—  This  assigns  a  reason  for  their  slaying  him,  as  well  as 
showing  the  magnitude  of  their  crime.  (Daniel,  2.  21  ;  Romans,  13. 
1).  Slew  all  the  Jews — namely,  the  attendants  and  ministers  of 
Gedaliah  ;  or,  the  military  alone,  about  his  person,  translate,  "even 
(not  and,  as  English  Version)  the  men  of  war."  The  main  portion 
of  the  people  with  Gedaliah,  including  Jeremiah,  Ishmael  carried 
away  captive  {v.  10. 16).  4.  no  man  knew  it —  i.  e.,  outside  Mizpah. 
Before  that  tidings  of  the  murder  had  gone  abroad.  5.  beards 
shaven,  &C.  —  indicating  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city,  cut  themselves —  a  heathen  custom,  forbid- 
den (Leviticus,  19.  27,  28  ;  Deuteronomy,  14.  1).  These  men  were 
mostly  from  Samaria,  where  the  ten  tribes,  previous  to  their  depor- 
tation, had  fallen  into  heathen  practices,  offerings  —  unbloody. 
They  do  not  bring  sacrificial  victims,  but  "  incense,"  &c. ,  to  testify 
their  piety,  house  of .  .  .  Lord  — i.  e.,  the  place  where  the  house 
of  the  Lord  had  stood  (2  Kings,  25.  9).  The  place  in  which  a  tem- 
ple had  stood,  even  when  it  had  been  destroyed,  was  held  sacred. 
[Papinian.]  Those  "from  Shiloh "  would  naturally  seek  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  since  it  was  at  Shiloh  it  original^  was  set 
up  (Joshua,  18.  1).  6.  weeping  —  pretending  to  weep  as  they  did,, 
for  the  ruin  of  the  temple.  Come  to  Gedaliah  — as  if  he  was  one 
of  Gedaliah's  retinue.  7.  and  cast  them  into  ...  pit  —  he  had  not 
killed  them  in  the  pit  (Cf.  v.  9);  these  words  are  therefore  rightly 
supplied  in  English  Version,  the  pit  —  the  pit  or  cistern,  made 
by  Asa  to  guard  against  a  want  of  water,  when  Baasha  was 
about  to  besiege  the  city  (v.  9  ;  1  Kings,  15.  22).  The  trench  or 
fosse  round  the  city.  [Grotius.]  Ishmael's  motive  for  the  mur- 
der seems  to  have  been  a  suspicion  that  they  were  coming  to  live 
under  Gedaliah.  8.  treasures  —  it  was  customary  to  hide  grain 
in  cavities  undergiound  in  troubled  times.  "  We  have  treasures," 
which  we  will  give,  if  our  lives  be  spared,  slew  .  .  .  not  —  (Prov- 
erbs, 13.  8).  Ishmael's  avarice  and  needs  overcame  his  cruelty. 
9.  because  Of  Gedaliah — rather,  "near  Gedaliah,"  viz.,  those  inter- 
cepted by  Ishmael  on  their  way  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  and 
killed  at  Mizpah,  where  Gedaliah  had  lived.  So  2  Chronicles,  17. 1 5, 
"  next ;"  Nehemiah,  3.  2,  Margin,  lit,  as  here,  "  at  his  hand."  "  In  the 
reign  of  Gedaliah."  [Calvin.]  However,  English  Version  gives  a 
good  sense :  Ishmael's  reason  for  killing  them  was  because  of  his  sup- 
posing them  to  be  connected  with  Gedaliah.  10.  the  king's  daugh- 
ters—  (ch.43.  6),  Zedekiah's.  Ishmael  must  have  got  additional 
followers  (whom  the  hope  of  gain  attracted),  besides  those  who  origi- 
nally set  out  with  him  {v.  1),  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  carry  off 
all  the  residue  of  the  people.  He  probably  meant  to  sell  them  as 
slaves  to  the  Ammonites  (ch.  40.  14,  Note).  11.  Johanan  —  the 
friend  of  Gedaliah  who  had  warned  him  of  Ishmael's  treachery, 

but  in  vain  (ch.40.  8,  13).    12.  the  . .  .  waters  ...  in  Gibeon — (2 

Samuel,  2.  13).     A  large  reservoir  or  lake.     Gibeon  — on   the  road 

from  Mizpah  to  Amnion  ;  one  of  the  sacerdotal  cities  of  Benjamin, 

four  miles  North-west  of  Jerusalem,  now  El-jib.     13.  glad  —  at  the 

prospect  of  having  a  deliverer  from  their  captivity.     14.  cast  about 

—  came  round.     16.  men  of  war  —  "  the  men  of  war,"  stated  in  v. 
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3  to  have  been  slain  by  Ishmael,  must  refer  to  the  military  about 
Gedaliah's  person;  "the  men  of  war"  here  to  those  not  so. 
eunuchs  —  the  kings  of  Judah  had  adopted  the  bad  practice  of 
having  harems  and  eunuchs,  from  the  surrounding  heathen  king- 
doms. 17.  dwelt  —  for  a  time,  until  they  were  ready  for  their  jour- 
ney to  Egypt  (ch.  42).  habitation  of  Chimham —  his  caravanserai 
close  by  Bethlehem.  David,  in  reward  for  Barzillai's  loyalty,  took 
Chimham  his  son  under  his  patronage, and  made  over  to  him  his 
own  patrimony  in  the  land  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  thence  called 
the  habitation  of  Chimham  (Geruth-Chimham),  though  it  reverted 
to  David's  heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Caravanserais  (a  compound 
Persian  word,  meaning  "the  house  of  a  company  of  travelers") 
differ  from  our  inns,  in  that  there  is  no  host  to  supply  food,  but 
each  traveler  must  carry  with  him  his  own.  18.  afraid  —  lest  the 
Chaldeans  should  suspect  all  the  Jews  of  being  implicated  in 
Ishmael's  treason,  as  though  the  Jews  sought  to  have  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  David  (v.  1).  Their  better  way  toward  gaining  God's 
favour  would  have  been  to  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  real  culprit, 
and  to  have  cleared  themselves.  A  tortuous  policy  is  the  parent 
of  fear.  Righteousness  inspires  with  boldness  (Psalm  53.  5  ; 
Proverbs,  28.  1). 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

1-22.  The  Jews  and  Johanan  inquire  of  God,  throucxH  Jere 
miah,  as  to  going  to  egypt,  promising  obedience  to  hls  will. 
Their  Safety  on  condition  of  staying  in  Judea,  and  their 
Destruction  in  the  event  of  going  to  Egypt,  are  foretold. 
Their  Hypocrisy  in  asking  for  Counsel  which  they  meant 
not  to  follow,  if  contrary  to  their  own  determination,  is 
reproved.  2.  Jeremiah  —  he  probably  was  one  of  the  number 
carried  off  from  Mizpah,  and  dwelt  with  Johanan  (ch.  41.  16). 
Hence  the  expression  is,  "  came  near"  (v.  1).  not  "  sent."     Let  .  .  . 

supplication  be  accepted  —  lit.,  fall  {Note,  ch.  36.  7  ;  37.  20).    pray 

for  US  —(Genesis,  20.  7;  Isaiah,  37.  4;  James.  5.  16).  thy  God  — 
{y.  5).  The  Jews  use  this  form  to  express  their  belief  in  the  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  Jeremiah  stood  to  God  as  His  accredited 
prophet.  Jeremiah,  in  his  reply,  reminds  them  that  God  is  their 
God,  as  well  as  his  ("your  God"),  as  being  the  covenant  people 
{v.  4).  They  in  turn  acknowledge  this  in  v  6  "  the  Lord  <?z*rGod." 
few  of  many  —  as  had  been  foretold  (Leviticus.  26.  22).  3.  They 
consulted  God,  like  many,  not  so  much  to  know  what  was  right, 
as  wishing  Him  to  authorize  what  they  had  already  determined  on, 
whether  agreeable  to  His  will  or  not.  So  Ahab  in  consulting 
Micaiah  (1  Kings,  22.  13).  Cf.  Jeremiah's  answer  {v.  4)  with 
Micaiah's  (1  Kings,  22.  14).  4.  I  have  heard—  i.e.,  I  accede  to 
your  request,  your  God — being  His  by  adoption,  ye  are  not 
your  own,  and  are  bound  to  whatever  He  wills  (Exodus,  19.  5,  6  ; 
1  Corinthians,  6.  19,  20).     answer  you  —  i.  e.,  through  me.     keep 

nothing  back — (1  Samuel,  3.  i3  ;  Acts,  20.  20).    5.  Lord  be  a  true 

.  .  .  witness — (Genesis,  31.  50;  Psalm  89.  37  ;  Revelation,  1.  5  ; 
3.14;  19,11).     6.  evil  —  not  moral  evil,  which.  God  cannot  com- 
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mana  (James,  I.  13),  but  what  may  be  disagreeable  and  hard  to  us. 
Piety  obeys  God,  without  questioning,  at  all  costs.  See  the  in- 
stance defective  in  this,  that  it  obeyed  only  so  far  as  was  agreeable 
to  itself  (1  Samuel,  15.  3,  9,  13-15,  20-23).  7.  ten  days  —  Jeremiah 
did  not  speak  of  himself,  but  waited  God's  time  and  revelation, 
showing  the  reality  of  his  inspiration.  Man  left  to  himself  would 
have  given  an  immediate  response  to  the  people  who  were  impa- 
tient of  dela)'.  The  delay  was  designed  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
their  professed  willingness  to  obey,  and  that  they  should  have  full 
tirae  to  deliberate  (Deuteronomy,  8.  2).  True  obedience  bows  to 
God's  time,  as  well  as  His  way  and  will,  10.  If  ye  .  .  .  abide  — 
viz.,  under  the  Babylonian  authority,  to  which  God  hath  appointed 
that  all  should  be  subject  (Daniel,  2.  37,  38).  To  resist  was  to  re- 
sist God.  bliild  .  .  .  plant  —  metaphor  for,  /  will  firmly  establish 
you  (ch.  24.  6).  I  repent .  .  .  Of  the  evil  — (ch.  18.  8  ;  Deuteronomy, 
32.  36).  I  am  satisfied  with  the  punishment  I  have  infikted  on  you, 
if  only  you  add  not  a  new  offence.  [Grotius.]  God  is  said  to 
"  repent,"  when  he  alters  His  outward  ways  of  dealing.  12.  show 
mercies  —  rather,  /  will  excite  (in  him)  feelings  of  mercy  toward 
you.  [Calvin.]  cause  you  to  return  —  permit  you  to  return  to 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  possessions  from  which  you  are 
wishing  to  withdraw  through  fear  of  the  Chaldeans.  By  departing 
in  disobedience  they  should  incur  the  very  evils  they  wished 
thereby  to  escape  ;  and  by  staying  they  should  gain  the  blessings 
which  they  feared  to  lose  by  doing  so.  13.  if  ye  Say,  &C. —  avowed 
rebellion  against  God,  who  had  often  (Deuteronomy,  17.  16),  as. 
now,  forbidden  their  going  to  Egypt,  lest  they  should  be  entangled 
in  its  idolatry.  14.  where  we  shall  see  no  war  —  here  they  betray 
their  impiety  in  not  believing  God's  promise  {v.  10.  11),  as  if  He 
were  a  liar(i  John,  5.  10).  15.  wholly  set  your  faces — firmly  re- 
solve (Luke,  9.  51)  in  spite  of  all  warnings  (ch.  44.  12).  16.  sword, 
which  ye  feared,  shall  overtake  you  —  The  very  evils  we  think  to 
escape  by  sin,  we  bring  on  ourselves  thereby.  What  our  hearts 
are  most  set  on  often  prove  fatal  to  us.  Those  who  think  to  escape 
troubles  by  changing  their  place  will  find  them  wherever  they  go 
(Ezekiel,  11.  8).  The  "  sword  "  here  is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  fulfilled  the  prediction  in  his  expedition  to  Africa  (according 
to  Megasthenes,  a  heathen  writer),  300  B.  c  17.  all  the  men  — 
excepting  the  "small  number"  mentioned  (ch.  44.  14,  23),  viz.y 
those  who  were  forced  into  Egypt  against  their  will,  as  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  &c,  and  those  who  took  Jeremiah's  advice  and  fled  from 
Egypt  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans.  iS.  As  mine  anger, 
&C. —  As  ye  have  already,  to  your  sorrow,  found  me  true  to  my 
word,  so  shall  ye  again  (ch.  7.  20 ;  18.  16).  shall  see  this  place  no 
more — ye  shall  not  return  to  Judea,  as  those  shall  who  have  been 
removed  to  Babylon.  19.  I  have  admonished — ///.,  testified,  i.  e.y 
solemnly  admonished,  having  yourselves  as  my  witnesses;  so  that 
if  ye  perish,  ye  yourselves  will  have  to  confess  that  it  was  through 
your  own  fault,  not  through  ignorance,  ye  perished.  20.  dis- 
sembled in  your  hearts  —  rather,  "ye  have  used  deceit  against 
your  (own)  souls."     It   is  not   God,  but  yourselves,  whom  ye  de* 

ceive,  to  your  own  ruin  by  your  dissimulation  (Galatians,  6.  7). 
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[Calvin.]  But  the  words  following  accord  best  with  English  Ver- 
sion, ye  have  dissembled  in  your  hearts  (v.  3,  Note)  toward  me,  when 
ye  sent  me  to  consult  God  for  you.  21.  declared  it  —  viz.,  the 
Divine  will.  I  .  .  .  but  ye  —  antithesis,  /have  done  my  part ;  but 
ye  do  not  yours.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  ye  act  not  rightly.  22. 
SOJOUm  — for  a  time,  until  they  could  return  to  their  country.  They 
expected,  therefore,  to  be  restored  in  spite  of  God's  prediction  to 
the  contrary. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

1-13.  The  Jews  carry  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  into  Egypt. 
Jeremiah  foretells  by  a  type  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  the  Fate  of  the  Fugitives.  2.  Azariah  — 
the  author  of  the  project  of  going  into  Egypt.  A  very  different 
man  from  the  Azariah  in  Babylon  (Daniel,  1.  7  ;  3.  12-18).  proud 
—  pride  is  the  parent  of  disobedience  and  contempt  of  God.  3. 
Baruch — he  being  the  younger  spake  out  the  revelations  which  he 
received  from  Jeremiah  more  vehemently.  From  this  cause,  and 
from  their  knowing  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  Chaldeans,  arose 
their  suspicion  of  him.  Their  perverse  fickleness  was  astonishing. 
In  ch.  42,  they  acknowledged  the  trustworthiness  of  Jeremiah,  of 
which  they  had  for  so  long  so  many  proofs  :  yet  here  they  accuse 
him  of  a  lie.  The  mind  of  the  unregenerate  man  is  full  of  deceits. 
5.  remnant .  .  .  returned  from  all  nations  — (ch.  40.  n,  12.)  6. 
the  king's  daughters  —  Zedekiah's  (ch.  41.  10).  7.  Tahpanhes  — 
(ch.  2.  16,  Note.)  Daphne  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  near 
Pelusium.  They  naturally  came  to  it  first,  being  on  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  toward  Palestine.  9.  stones  —  to  be  laid  as  the  founda- 
tion teneath  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  {v.-  10).  clay  —  mortar. 
brick-kiln  —  bricks  in  that  hot  country  are  generally  dried  in  the 
sun,  not  burned.  The  palace  of  Pharaoh  was  being  built  or  re- 
paired at  this  time  :  hence  arose  the  mortar  and  brick-kiln  at  the 
entry.  Of  the  same  materials  as  Pharaoh's  house  was  built  of,  the 
substructure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  should  be  constructed. 
By  a  visible  symbol  implying,  that  the  throne  of  the  latter  shall  be 
raised  on  the  downfall  of  the  former.  Egypt  at  that  time  contended 
with  Babylon  for  the  empire  of  the  East.  10.  my  servant  —  God 
often  makes  one  wicked  man  or  nation  a  scourge  to  another  (Eze- 
kiel,  29.  18,19,20).  royal  pavilion  —  the  rich  tapestry  {lit. orna- 
ment) which  hung  round  the  throne  from  above.  11.  such  as  are 
for  death  to  death  —  i.  e.,  the  deadly  plague.  Some  he  shall  cause 
to  die  by  the  plague  arising  from  insufficient  or  bad  food  ;  others, 
by  the  sword  ;  others  he  shall  lead  captive,  accordingly  as  God 
shall  order  it  (ch.  15.  2,  Note).  12.  houses  of .  .  .  gods  —  he  shall 
not  spare  even  the  temple,  such  will  be  his  fury.  A  reproof  to  the 
Jews,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  Egypt,  a  land  whose  own 
safety  depended  on  helpless  idols,  burn  .  .  .  carry.  . .  captives  — 
burn  the  Egyptian  idols  of  wool,  carry  to  Babylon  those  of  gold 
and  other  metals,  array  himself  with  the  land,  &.C.  —  Isaiah,  49. 
18,  has  the  same  metaphor,  as  a  shepherd,  &,C.  — he  shall  become 
master  of  Egypt  as  speedily  and  easily  as  a  shepherd,  about  to  pass 
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on  with  his  flock  to  another  place,  puts  on  his  garment.  13.  images 
—  statues  or  obelisks.  Beth-shemesh  —  i.  e.,  the  house  of  the  sun, 
in  Hebrew:  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis  ;  by  the  Egyptians,  On 
(Genesis,  41.  45) ;  east  of  the  Nile,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Mem- 
phis. Ephraim  Syrus  says,  the  statues  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty 
cubits  ;  the  base  was  ten  cubits.  Above  there  was  a  mitre  of  1,000 
pounds  weight.  Hieroglyphics  are  traced  around  the  only  obelisk 
remaining  in  the  present  day,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  On  the 
nrth  year  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar,  leaving 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  undertook  his  expedition  to  Egypt  (Josephus, 
Antiquities,  10.  9,  7).  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the  Arabs,  have 
a  tradition  that  their  land  was  devastated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  con- 
sequence of  their  king  having  received  the  Jews  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  that  it  lay  desolate  forty  years.  But  see  Arote,  Ezekiel, 
29.  2,  13.  shall  he  burn  —  here  the  act  is  attributed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  instrument,  which  in  v.  12  is  attributed  to  God.  If  even 
che  temples  be  not  spared,  much  less  private  houses. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1-30.  Jeremiah  Reproves  the  Jews  for  their  Idolatry  in 
Egypt,  and  Denounces  God's  Judgments  on  them  and  Egypt 
alike.  1.  Migdul  —  meaning  a  tower.  A  city  east  of  Egypt, 
toward  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  2;  Numbers,  33.  7.)"  Noph  — 
Memphis,  now  Cairo  (ch.  2.  16.)  Pathros  —  Upper  Egypt  (Isaiah, 
11.  11.)  2.  evil .  .  .  upon  Jerusalem  —  If  I  spared  not  my  own 
sacred  city,  much  less  shall  ye  be  safe  in  Egypt,  which  I  loathe. 

3.  they  went  —  implying  perverse  assiduity:  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  burn  incense  (one  species  of  idolatry  put  for  all  kinds),  &c. 

4.  (2  Chronicles,  36.  15).  7.  now  —  after  so  many  warnings,  com- 
mit ...  this  ...  evil  against  your  souls — (ch.  7.  19;  Numbers, 
16.  38  ;  Proverbs,  8.  36).  It  is  not  God  whom  you  injure,  but 
yourselves.  8.  in  .  .  .  Egypt  —  where  they  polluted  themselves  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Egyptians,  ye  be  gone  —  not  com- 
pelled by  fear,  but  of  your  own  accord,  when  I  forbade  you,  and 
when  it  was  free  to  you  to  stay  in  Judea.  that  ye  might  cut  your- 
selves Off — they,  as  it  were,  purposely  courted  their  own  ruin. 
9.  Have  you  forgotten  how  the  wickednesses  of  your  fathers  were 
the  source  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  you?  their  wives  —  the 
Jewish  queens  were  great  promoters  of  idolatry  (1  Kings,  11.  1-8  ; 
15.  13  ;  16.  31).  the  land  of  Judah  —  they  defiled  the  land  which 
was  holy  unto  God.  10.  They  .  .  .  you  —  the  third  person  puts 
them  to  a  distance  from  God  on  account  of  their  alienating  them- 
selves from  Him.  The  second  person  implies  that  God  formerly 
had  directly  addressed  them,     humbled  —  lit.,  contrite  (Psalm  51. 

17).   neither  . . .  feared  —  (Proverbs,  28. 14).    n.  cut  off  all  Judah 

—  i.  e.,  all    the    idolaters;     v.  28   shows  that  some   returned   to 

Judea  (Cf.  ch.  42.  17).     14.   none  . . .  shall  escape  . . .  that  they 

Should  return,  &,C.  —  The  Jews  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  the  idea 
that  a  return  to  Judea,  which  they  thought  hopeless  to  their 
brethren  in  Babylon,  would   be  an  easy  matter  to  themselves  in 
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Egypt:  the  exact  reverse  should  happen  in  the  case  of  each; 
respectively.  The  Jews  whom  God  sent  to  Babylon  were  there 
weaned  from  idolatry,  and  were  restored  ;  those  who  went  to 
Egypt,  by  their  perverse  will  were  hardened  in  idolatry,  and 
perished  there,  have  a  desire  —  lit.,  lift  up  their  soul.,  i.  e.,  their 
hopes  (Cf.  ch.  22.  27,  Margin  ;  Deuteronomy,  24.  15).     none   shall 

return  but  such  as  shall  escape  —  viz.,  the  "small  number"  (v. 

28),  who  were  brought  by  force  into  Egypt,  as  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch,  and  those  who,  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah's  advice, 
should  flee  from  Egypt  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chaldeans  (JVote> 
ch.  42.  17).  Calvin  less  probably  refers  the  words  to  the  return 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  which  the  Jews  in  Egypt  regarded  as 
hopeless.  15.  their  Wives — the  idolatry  began  with  them  (1 
Kings,  11.  4;  1  Timothy,  2.  14).  Their  husband's  connivance  im- 
plicated them  in  the  guilt       16.    we    will    not  —  (ch.  6.  15).      17. 

whatsoever  . . .  goeth  . . .  out  of  our . . .  mouth  —  whatever  vow  we 

have  uttered  to  our  gods  (v.  25  ;  Deuteronomy,  23.  23  ;  Judges,  11. 
36).  The  source  of  all  superstitions  is  that  men  oppose  their  own 
will  and  fancies  to  God's  commands,  queen  of  heaven — (Note* 
ch.  7.  18).     Ashtaroth  or  Astarte.     we  . .  .  fathers  .  .  .  kings,  &c. 

—  The  evil  was  restricted  to  no  one  class :  all  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  shared  the  guilt,  then  had  we  plenty  —  fools  attribute 
their  seeming  prosperity  to  God's  connivance  at  their  sin  ;  but  see 
Proverbs,  1.  32  ;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11-13.  In  fact  God  had  often 
chastised  them  for  their  idolatry  (see  Judges,  2.  14),  but  it 
is  the  curse  of  impiety  not  to  perceive  the  hand  of  God  in 
calamities.  victuals  —  Men  cast  away  the  bread  of  the  soul 
for  the  bread  that  perisheth  (Deuteronomy,  8.  3  ;  John,  6.  27).  So 
Esau  (Hebrews,  12.  16).  18.  They  impute  their  calamities  to  their 
service  of  God,  but  these  are  often  marks  of  His  favour,  not  of 
wrath,  to  do  His  people  good  at  their  latter  end  (Deuteronomy, 

8. 16).    19.  Make  . . .  cakes  to  worship  her — Maurer  translates^ 

"  to  form  her  image."  crescent-shaped  cakes  were  offered  to  the 
moon.       Vulgate   supports   English    Version.      without    her    men 

—  The  women  mentioned,  v.  15,  "  a  great  multitude  ; "  here 
speak :  we  have  not  engaged  in  secret  night-orgies  which 
might  justly  be  regarded  unfavorably  by  our  husbands  :  our 
sacred  rites  have  been  open,  and  with  their  privity.  They  wish  to 
show  how  unreasonable  it  is  that  Jeremiah  should  oppose  himself 
alone  to  the  act  of  all,  not  merely  women,  but  men  also.  The 
guilty,  like  these  women,  desire  to  shield  themselves  under  the 
complicity  of  others.  Instead  of  helping  one  another  toward 
heaven,  husband  and  wife  often  ripen  one  another  for  hell.     21. 

The  incense ...  did  not  the  Lord  remember — Jeremiah  owns  that 

they  did  as  they  said,  but  in  retort  asks,  did  not  God  repay  their 
own  evil  doing?  Their  very  land  in  its  present  desolation  attests 
this  {v.  22),  as  was  foretold  (ch.  25.  11,  18,  38).  23.  law  —  the 
moral    precepts,      statutes  —  the    ceremonial,     testimonies  —  the 

judicial  (Daniel,  9.  n,  12).    25.  Ye  . . .  have  both  spoken  with 

mouths,  and  fulfilled  with  .  .  .  hand  —  ironical  praise.  They  had 
pleaded  their  obligation  to  fulfill  their  vows,  in  excuse  for  their 
idolatry.     He  answers,  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  unsteadiness  as 
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to  your  idolatrous  vows  ;  but  steadfastness  toward  God  ought  to 
have  prevented  you  from  making,  or,  when  made,  from  keeping 
such  vows,  ye  will  surely  accomplish  . . .  VOWS  —  Jeremiah  hereby 
gives  them  up  to  their  own  fatal  obstinacy.  26.  I  have  sworn  — 
I,  too,  have  made  a  V070  which  I  will  fulfill.  Since  ye  will  not 
hear  me  speaking  and  warning,  hear  me  swearing,  by  my  great 
name  —  i.e.,  by  myself  (Genesis,  22.  16),  the  greatest   by  whom 

God  can  swear  (Hebrews,  6.  13, 14).    my  name  shall  no  more  be 

named — The  Jews,  heretofore,  amidst  all  their  idolatry,  had  re- 
tained the  form  of  appeal  to  the  name  of  God  and  the  law,  the 
distinctive  glory  of  their  nation  ;  God  will  allow  this  no  more 
(Ezekiel,  20.  39);  there  shall  be  none  left  there  to  profane  His 
name  thus  any  more.  27.  watch  over  ...  for  evil  —  (ch.  1.  10; 
Ezekiel,  7.  6.)  The  God,  whose  providence  is  ever  solicitously 
watching  over  His  people  for  good,  shall  solicitously,  as  it  were, 
watch  for  their  hurt.  Contrast  ch.  31.  28 ;  32.  41.  28.  small 
number  —  {Notes,  v.  14.  28  ;  and  ch.  42.  17  ;  Isaiah,  27.  13  ;)  Cf.  "  all- 
consumed  "  {v.  27).  A  band  easily  counted,  whereas  they  were 
expecting  to  return  triumphantly  in  large  numbers,  shall  know  — 
most  of  them  experimentally,  and  to  their  cost,  whose  words  . . . 
mine,  or  theirs  —  Hebrew,  that  from  me  and  them.  Jehovah's  words 
are  His  threats  of  destruction  to  the  Jews  ;  theirs,  the  assertion 
that  they  expected  all  goods  from  their  gods  (v.  17),  &c.  "  Mine  : " 
by  which  I  predict  ruin  to  them.  "Theirs:"  by  which  they  give 
themselves  free  scope  in  iniquity,  shall  stand  —  (Psalm  33.  11.) 
29.  this  . . .  Sign  unto  you  —  the  calamity  of  Pharaoh-hophra  {Note, 
v.  30)  shall  be  a  sign  to  )rou  that  as  he  shall  fall  before  his  enemy, 
so  you  shall  subsequently  fall  before  Nebuchadnezzar  (Matthew, 
24.  8).  [Grotius.]  Calvin  makes  the  "  sign  "  to  be  simultaneous 
with  the  event  signified,  not  antecedent  to  it,  as  in  Exodus,  3.  12. 
The  Jews  believed  Egypt  impregnable,  so  shut  in  it  was  by  natural 
barriers.  The  Jews  being  "  punished  in  this  place  "  will  be  a  sign 
that  their  view  is  false,  and  God's  threat  true.  He  calls  it  "  a  sign 
unto  you,"  because  God's  prediction  is  equivalent  to  the  event,  so 
that  they  may  even  now  take  it  as  a  sign.  When  fulfilled  it  would 
cease  to  be  a  sign  to  them;  for  they  would  be  dead.  30.  Hophra  — 
in  Herodotus  called  Apries.  He  succeeded  Psammis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pharaoh-necho,  who  was  beaten  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates.  Amasis  rebelled  against,  and 
overcame  him,  in  the  city  Sais.  them  that  seek  his  life — Herod- 
otus, in  curious  accordance  with  this,  records  that  Amasis,  after 
treating  Hophra  well  at  first,  was  instigated,  by  persons  who 
thought  they  could  not  be  safe  unless  he  were  put  to  death,  to 
strangle  him.  "  His  enemies"  refer  to  Amasis,  &c.  ;  the  words  are 
accurately  chosen,  so  as  not  to  refer  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  is 
not  mentioned  till  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  in  connection  with 
Zedekiah  (Ezekiel,  29.  3  ;  30.  21).  Amasis'  civil  war  with  Hophra 
pioneered  the  way  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  10.  11). 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

1-5.  Jeremiah  Comforts  Baruch  After  the  completion  of 
the  prophecies  and  histories  appertaining  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
kings,  Jeremiah  subjoins  one  referring  to  an  individual,  Baruch ; 
even  as  there  are  subjoined  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  addressed  to 
churches  epistles  to  individuals,  some  of  which  were  prior  in  date 
to  the  former.  Afterward  follow  the  prophecies  referring  to  other 
nations,  closing  the  book  [Grotius.]  The  date  of  the  events 
here  told  is  eighteen  years  before  the  taking  of  the  city ;  this 
chapter  in  point  of  time  follows  (ch.  36).  Baruch  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  employed  by  Jeremiah  to  commit  his  prophecies  to 
writing  (ch.  36.  1,4,32).  1.  these  words  —  his  prophecies  from 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  3. 
Thou  didst  say,  &C. — Jeremiah  does  not  spare  his  disciple  but 
unveils  his  fault,  viz.,  fear  for  his  life  by  reason  of  the  suspicions 
which  he  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  (Cf.  ch.  36.  17),  as 
if  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  43.  3),  and  instigator  of 
Jeremiah  ;  also,  ingratitude  in  speaking  of  his  "  grief,"  &c,  where- 
as he  ought  to  deem  himself  highly  blessed  in  being  employed  by 
God  to  record  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  added  —  rescued  from  the 
peril  of  my  first  writing  (ch.  36.  26).  I  am  again  involved  in  a 
similar  peril.  He  upbraids  God  as  dealing  harshly  with  him.  I 
fainted  —  rather,  I  am  weary,     no  rest  —  no  quiet  resting-place. 

4.  that  which  I  have  built . . .  planted  I  will  pluck  up  — (Isaiah, 

5  5).  This  whole  nation  (the  Jews)  which  I  founded  and  planted 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and   favour,   I  will  overthrow.     5. 

seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself —  thou  art  over-fastidious 

and  self-seeking.  When  my  own  peculiar  people,  a  "whole" 
nation  (v.  4),  and  tho  temple  are  being  given  to  ruin,  dost  thou 
expect  to  be  exempt  from  all  hardship  ?  Baruch  had  raised  his 
expectations  too  high  in  this  world,  and  this  made  his  distresses 
harder  to  be  borne.  The  frowns  of  the  world  would  not  disquiet 
us,  if  we  did  not  so  eagerly  covet  its  smiles.  What  folly  to  seek 
great  things  for  ourselves  here,  where  every  thing  is  little  and 
nothing  certain!  all  flesh  —  the  whole  Jewish  nation  and  even 
foreign  peoples  (ch.  25.  26).  but  thy  life  ...  for  a  prey  —  esteem 
it  enough  at  such  a  general  crisis  that  thy  life  shall  be  granted 
thee.  Be  content  with  this  boon  of  life  which  I  will  rescue  from 
imminent  death,  even  as  when  all  things  are  given  up  to  plunder, 
if  one  escape  with  aught,  he  has  a  something  saved  as  his  "  prey" 
(ch.  21.  9).  It  is  striking  how  Jeremiah,  who  once  used  such  com- 
plaining language  himself,  is  enabled  now  to  minister  the  counsel 
requisite  for  Baruch  when  falling  into  the  same  sin  (ch.  12. 
1-5  ;  15.  10-18)  This  is  part  of  God's  design  in  suffering  His  ser- 
vants to  be  tempted  that  their  temptations  may  adapt  them 
for  ministering  to  their  fellow-servants  when  tempted. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

1-28.  The  Prophecies,  Chapters  xlvi-lii  refer  to  foreign 
Peoples.  He  begins  with  Egypt,  being  the  country  to  which  he 
had  been  removed.  Chapter  46  contains  two  prophecies  concern- 
ing it :  the  discomfiture  of  Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  long,  subsequent  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
aame  king  ;  also  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  (v.  27,  23).  1.  Gen- 
eral heading  of  the  next  six  chapters  of  prophecies  concerning 
the  Gentiles  ;  the  prophecies  are  arranged' according  vo  nations, 
not  by  the  dates.  2.  Inscription  of  the  first  prophecy.  Pharaoh- 
necho  —  he,  when  going  against  Carchemish  (Cercusiun. ,  near  the 
Euphrates),  encountered  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (the  ally  of  Assyria),. 
at  Megiddo,  and  slew  him  there  (2  Kings,  23.  29  ;  2  Chronicles, 
35.  20-24 '»  Dut  was  f°ur  years  subsequently  overcome  at  Carche- 
mish by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  foretold  here  ;  and  lost  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  subject  to  the  Pharaohs  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  between  it  and  the  Nile.  The  prediction  would 
mitigate  the  Jews'  grief  for  Josiah,  and  show  his  death  was  not  to 
be  unavenged  (2  Kings,  24.  7).  He  is  famed  as  having  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  discovery  from  the  Red  sea,  which  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean.  3.  De- 
risive summons  to  battle.  With  all  your  mighty  preparation  for 
the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  ye  come  to  the  encounter 
ye  shall  be  "  dismayed  "  (v.  5).  Your  mighty  threats  shall  end  in 
nothing,  buckler  —  smaller,  and  carried  by  the  light-armed  cav- 
alry, shield  —  of  larger  size,  and  carried  by  the  heavily-armed 
infantr)'.  4.  Harness  the  horses  —  viz.,  to  the  war-chariots,  for 
which  Egypt  was  famed  (Exodus,  14.  7  ;  15.  4).  get  up,  ye  horse- 
men — get  up  into  the  chariots.  Maurer,  because  of  the  parallel 
"  horses,"  translates,  "  Mount  the  steeds"  But  it  is  rather  describing 
the  successive  steps  in  equipping  the  war-chariots :  first  harness 
the  horses  to  them,  then  let  the  horsemen  mount  them,  brigand- 
ines  —  cuirasses,  or  coats  of  mail.  5.  {Note,  v.  3.)  The  language 
of  astonishment,  that  an  army  so  well-equipped  should  be  driven 
back  in  "  dismay."  The  prophet  sees  this  in  prophetic  vision. 
fled  apace  —  lit.,  fled  a  flight,  i.  e.,  flee  precipitately,  look  not  back 
—  they  do  not  even  dare  to  look  back  at  their  pursuers.  6.  Let 
not  —  equivalent  to  the  strongest  negation.  Let  not  any  of  the 
Egyptian  warriors  think  to  escape  by  swiftness  or  by  might,  toward 
the  north  —  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  Egypt  or  Judea.  In  the  northward 
region,  by  the  Euphrates  (see  v.  2).  7.  as  a  flood — (ch.  47.  2; 
Isaiah,  8.  7,  8  ;  Daniel,  II.  22).  The  figure  is  appropriate  in  ad- 
dressing Egyptians,  as  the  Nile,  their  great  river,  yearly  over- 
spreads their  lands  with  a  turbid,  muddy  flood.  So  their  army, 
swelling  with  arrogance,  shall  overspread  the  region  south  of 
Euphrates  ;  but  it,  like  the  Nile,  shall  retreat  as  fast  as  it  advanced. 

8.  Answer  to  the  question  in  v.  7.    waters  . . .  moved  like  the 

rivers  —  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  gentle  ;  but,  at  the  mouth,  it,  un- 
like most  rivers,  is  much  agitated,  owing  to  the  sandbank  imped- 
ing its  course,  and  so  it  rushes  into  the  sea  like  a  cataract.     9. 
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Ironical  exhortation,  as  in  v.  3.  The  Egyptians,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  their  climate  and  abstinence  from  animal  food,  were  physically 
weak,  and,  therefore,  employed  mercenary  soldiers.  Ethiopians 
—  Hebrew,  Cush  ;  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  Libyans  —  Phut,  Mauri- 
tania, west  of  Egypt  (Cf.  Genesis,  10.  6).  shield  —  The  Libyans 
borrowed  from  Egypt  the  use  of  the  long  shield  extending  to  the 
feet.  (Xenophon,  Cyr.,6  and  7.)  Lydians  —  not  the  Lydians  west 
of  Asia  Minor  (Genesis,  10.  22  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  5),  but  the  Ludim,  an 
African  nation  descended  from  Egypt  (Mizraim)  (Genesis,  10.  13  ; 
Ezekiel,  30.  5;  Nahum,  3.  9).  handle  and  bend  the  bow  — the 
employment  of  two  verbs  expresses  the  manner  of  bending  the 
bow,  viz.,  the  foot  being  pressed  on  the  center,  and  the  hands 
holding  the  ends  of  it.  10.  vengeance  —  for  the  slaughter  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  sword  shall  devour  . . .  be  . . .  drunk  — 
poetical  personification  (Deuteronomy,  32.  42).  a  sacrifice  — 
(Isaiah,  34.  6;  Ezekiel,  39.  17).  The  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians 
is  represented  as  a  sacrifice  to  satiate  His  righteous  vengeance. 
11.  Gilead  . . .  balm  —  {Note,  ch.  8.  22) ;  viz.,  for  curing  the  wounds  ; 
but  not  medicine  will  avail,  so  desperate  shall  be  the  slaugh- 
ter, virgin  —  Egypt  is  so  called  on  account  of  her  effeminate 
luxury,  and  as  having  never  yet  been  brought  under  foreign 
yoke,  thou  Shalt  not  be  Cured  —  lit.,  there  shall  be  no  cure  for 
thee  (ch.  30.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  21).  Not  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
should  cease  to  exist,  but  it  should  not  recover  its  former 
strength ;    the    blow   should    be   irretrievable.      12.    mighty  .  .  . 

stumbled  against . . .  mighty  . . .  fallen  both  together  — their  very 

multitude  shall  prove  an  impediment  in  their  confused  flight,  one 
treading  on  the  other.  13,  &c.  Prophecy  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  sixteen  years  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem.  Having  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  having  obtained  nothing  for  his  pains,  he  is  promised 
by  God  Egypt  for  his  reward  in  humbling  Tyre  (Ezekiel,  29.  17-20  ; 
30;  31).  The  intestine  commotions  between  Amasis  and  Pharaoh- 
hophra  prepared  his  way  (Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  1,  &c,  Notes).  14.  Declare 
.  . .  publish — as  if  giving  sentence  from  a  tribunal.  Migdol  .  .  . 
Nopfl  . . .  Tahpanhes  —  East,  South  and  North.  He  mentions  the 
three  other  quarters,  but  omits  the  West,  because  the  Chaldeans 
did  not  advance  thither.  The  cities,  too,  were  the  best  known  to 
the  Jews,  as  being  in  their  direction,  sword  shall  devour  round 
about  thee  —  viz.,  the  Syrians,  Jews,  Moabiies  and  Ammonites 
{Note,  ch.  48.  1).  The  exhortation  is  ironical,  as  v.  4.  10.  15.  thy 
valiant  men  —  MSS.,  the  LXX,  and  Vulgate  read,  "thy  valiant 
one,"  Apis,  the  bull-shaped  Egyptian  idol,  worshiped  at  Noph  or 
Memphis.  The  contrast  thus  is  between  the  palpable  impotence 
of  the  idol  and  the  might  attributed  to  it  by  the  worshippers.  The 
Hebrew  term,  strong,  or  valiant,  is  applied  to  bulls  (Psalm  22.  12). 
Cambyses,  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  destroyed  the  sacred  bull, 
drive  them — (Cf.  v.  5).  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  a  sweeping 
rain  (Proverbs,  28.3).    16.  He  — Jehovah,    made  many  to  fall  — 

lit.,  multiply  the  faller,  i.  e.,  fallers.  one  fell  Upon  another  —  {v.  6, 
12) ;  even  before  the  enemy  strikes  them  (Leviticus,  26.  37).  Let 
US  go  again  to  our  own  people  —  the  language  of  the  confederates 
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and  mercenaries,  exhorting  one  another  to  desert  the  Egyptian 
standard,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes  (v.  9,  21).  from  the 
Oppressing  sword  —  from  the  cruel  sword,  viz.,  of  the  Chaldeans  (Cf. 
ch.  25.  38).  17.  there  —  in  their  own  country  severally,  the  foreign 
soldiers  (v.  16)  cry,  "  Pharaoh  is,"  &c.  but  a  noise  —  He  threatens 
great  things,  but  when  the  need  arises,  He  does  nothing  ;  His 
threats  are  mere  noise  (Cf.  1  Corinthians,  13.  1).  Maurer  trans- 
lates, "  is  ruined,"  lit.,  (in  appropriate  abruptness  of  language), 
"  Pharaoh,  king,  &c,  ruin."  The  context  favours  English  Version, 
His  vauntings  of  what  he  would  do  when  the  time  of  battle  should 
come  have  proved  to  be  empty  sounds ;  he  hath  passed  the  time 
appointed  {viz.,  for  battle  with  the  Chaldeans).  18.  As  the  moun- 
tains, Tabor  and  Carmel,  tower  high  above  the  other  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, so  Nebuchadnezzar  {v.  26)  when  he  comes  shall  prove  himself 
superior  to  all  his  foes.  Caimel  forms  a  bold  promontory  jutting 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  Tabor  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  be  "  among  the  mountains"  and  Carmel  "  by  the 
sea."  the  King  .  .  .  Lord  Of  hosts  —  (ch.  48.  15).  In  contrast  to 
"Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .  but  a  noise"  {v.  17),  God,  the  true 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  cause  Nebuchadnezzar  to  come~ 
Whereas  Pharaoh  shall  not  come  to  battle  at  the  time  appointed, 
notwithstanding  his  boasts  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  come,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  King,  who  has  all  hosts  in  His  power,  how- 
ever ye  Egyptians  may  despise  the  prediction.     19.  furnish  thyself 

—  lit.,  make  for  thy  selves  vessels  (viz.,  to  contain  food  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  journey)  for  captivity,  daughter  —  so  in  v.  n. 
dwelling  in  Egypt  —  i.  e.,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptians, 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  Egypt  (ch.  48.  18  ;  2  Kings,  19.  21). 
"  Dwelling"  implies  that  they  thought  themselves  to  be  securely 
fixed  in  their  habitations,  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion.     20.  heifer 

—  wanton,  like  a  fat  untamed  heifer  (Hosea,  10.  n).  Appropriate 
to  Egypt,  where  Apis  was  worshiped  under  the  form  of  a  fair  bull 
marked  with  spots,  destruction — i.  e.,3.  destroyer;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Vulgate  translates,  "a  goader"  answering  to  the  meta- 
phor, "  one  who  will  goad  the  heifer"  and  tame  her.  The 
Arabic  idiom  favours  this.     [Rosenmuller.]     cometh  .  .  .  comet h 

—  the  repetition  implies,  It  cometh  surely  and  quickly  (Psalm 
96.  13)  out  Of  the  north — (Note,  ch.  I.  14  ;  47.  2).  21.  Trans- 
late, "  Also  her  hired  men  (mercenary  soldiers,  v.  9,  16),  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  her  like  fatted  bullocks,  even  they  also  are 
turned  back,"  i.  e.,  shall  turn  their  backs  to  flee.  The  same  image, 
"heifer.  ..bullocks"  (v.  20,  21),  is  applied  to  Egypt's  foreign 
mercenaries,  as  to  herself.  Pampered  with  the  luxuries  of  Egypt,. 
they  become  as  enervated  for  battle  as  the  natives  themselves.  22. 
The  cry  of  Egypt  when  invaded  shall  be  like  the  hissing  of  a  ser- 
pent roused  by  the  woodcutters  from  its  lair.  No  longer  shall  she 
loudly  roar  like  a  heifer,  but  with  a  low  murmur  of  fear,  as  a  ser- 
pent hissing,  with  axes  —  the  Scythian  mode  of  armour.  The 
Chaldeans  shall  come  with  such  confidence  as  if  not  about  to 
have  to  fight  with  soldiers,  but  merely  to  cut  down  trees  offering 
no  resistance.  23.  her  forest — (Isaiah,  10.  34).  though  it  canned 
be  searched  —  Thev  cut  down  her  forest/dense  and  unsearchable 
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(Job,  5.  9  ;  9.  10;  36.  26)  as  it  may  seem  ;  referring  to  the  thickly- 
set  cities  of  Egypt,  which  were  at  that  time  a  thousand  and  twenty. 
The  Hebrew  particle  is  properly,  for,  because.  because — the 
reason  why  the  Chaldeans  shall  be  able  to  cut  down  so  dense  a 
forest  of  cities  as  Egypt ;  they  themselves  are  countless  in  num- 
bers, grasshoppers  —  locusts  (Judges,  6.  5).  25.  multitude  — 
Hebrew,  "Araon  "  (Nahum,  3,  8,  Margin,  "  No-Ammon  "),  the  same 
as  Thebes  or  Diospolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Jupiter  Ammon 
had  his  famous  temple.  In  English  Version,  "  multitude  "  answers 
to" populous  No"  (Nahum,  3.  8  ;  and  Ezekiel,  30.  15).  The  refer- 
ence to  "  their  gods  "  which  follows,  makes  the  translation  more 
likely," Ammon  of  No,"  i.  e.,  No  and  her  idol  Ammon;  so  the 
Chaldee  version.  So  called  either  from  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah  ;  or, 
the  nourisher,  as  the  word  means,  their  kings  —  the  kings  of  the 
nations  in  league  with  Egypt.  26.  afterward  .  . .  inhabited  — 
under  Cyrus  forty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, it  threw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  but  has  never  regained 
its  former  prowess  {v.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  29.  11-15).  27,  28.  Repeated 
from  ch.  30.  10,  11.  When  the  church  [and  literal  Israel]  might 
seem  utterly  consumed,  there  still  remains  hidden  hope,  because 
God  as  it  were  raises  his  people  from  the  dead  (Romans,  11.  15). 
"Whereas  the  godless  "  nations  "  are  consumed  even  though  they 
survive,  as  the  Egyptians  after  their  overthrow ;  because  they  are 
radically  accursed  and  doomed.     [Calvin.] 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1-7.  Prophecy  against  the  Philistines,  i.  Pharaoh-necho 
probably  smote  Gaza  on  his  return  after  defeating  Josiah  at  Meg- 
iddo  (2  Chronicles,  35.  20).  [Grotius.]  Or,  Pharaoh-hophra  (ch. 
37-  5>  7)  is  intended  ;  probably  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  save  Jerusalem  from  the  Chaldeans,  he  smote  Gaza  in 
order  that  his  expedition  might  not  be  thought  altogether  in  vain 
[Calvin]  (Amos,  1.  6,  7).  2.  waters  —  (Isaiah,  8.  7).  The  Chal- 
deans from  the  north  are  compared  to  the  overwhelming  waters 
of  their  own  Euphrates.  The  smiting  of  Gaza  was  to  be  only  the 
prelude  of  a  greater  disaster  to  the  Philistines.  Nebuzar-adan 
was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem,  to  sub- 
due the  rest  of  the  adjoining  cities  and  country.  3.  (Cf.  ch.  4.  29). 
fathers  ...  not  iook  back  1 0  .  .  .  children  —  each  shall  think  only 
of  his  own  safety,  not  even  the  fathers  regarding  their  own  chil- 
dren. So  desperate  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  men  shall  divest 
themselves  of  the  natural  affections,  for  feebleness  of  hands  — 
the  hands,  the  principal  instrument  of  action,  shall  have  lost  all 
power ;  their  whole  hope  shall  be  in  their  feet.  4.  every  helper 
—  The  Philistines,  being  neighbours  to  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  would  naturally  make  common  cause  with  them  in  the 
case  of  invasion.  These  cities  would  have  no  helper  left  when  the 
Philistines  should  be  destroyed.  Caphtor  —  the  Caphtorim  and 
Philistine  both  came  from  Mizraim  (Genesis,  10.  13,  14).  The 
Philistines  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  bv  God  from  Caphtor 
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(Amos,  9.  7).  Perhaps  before  the  time  of  Moses  they  dwelt  near 
and  were  subjugated  by  the  Caphtorim  (Deuteronomy,  2.  23),  and 
subsequently  delivered.  "The  remnant"  means  here  those  still 
left  after  the  Egyptians  had  attacked  Gaza  and  Palestine  ;  or  rather 
those  left  of  the  Caphtorim  after  the  Chaldeans  had  attacked  them 
previous  to  their  attack  on  the  Philistines.  Some  identify  Caphtor 
with  Cappadocia;  Gesenius,  with  Cn-te  (Ezekiel,  25.  16,  Cherethims) ; 
Kitto,  Cyprus.  Between  Palestine  and  Idumea  there  was  a  city 
Caparorsa;  and  their  close  connection  with  Palestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  (Mizraim,  Genesis,  10.  13,  14)  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  this  locality  the  most  likely.  5.  Baldness  .  .  .  cut  thyself — 
Palestine  is  represented  as  a  female  who  has  torn  off  her  hair  and 
cut  her  flesh,  the  heathenish  (Leviticus,  19.  28)  token  of  mourning 
(ch.  48.  37).  their  valley  —  the  long  strip  of  )\v  plain  occupied 
by  the  Philistines  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  mountains 
of  Judea.  LXX  read  Anakim,  the  remains  of  whom  were  settled 
in  those  regions  (Numbers,  13.  28).  Joshua  dislodged  them,  so 
that  none  were  left  but  in  Gaza,  Gath  and  Ashdod  (Joshua,  11.  21, 
22).  But  the  parallel  (v.  7),  "  Ashkelon  .  .  .  the  sea  shore"  estab- 
lishes English  Version  here,  "  Ashkelon  .  .  .  their  valley ."  6.  Jere- 
miah, in  the  person  of  the  Philistines  afflicting  themselves  (v.  5), 
apostrophises  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  entreating  mercy  (Cf.  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  41  ;  Ezekiel,  21.  3-5,  9,  10).  Put  up  thyself — Hebreiv, 
"  Gather  thyself,"  i.  e.,  Retire  or  Return.  7.  Jeremiah,  from  address- 
ing the  sword  in  the  second  person,  turns  to  his  hearers,  and 
speaks  of  it  in  the  third  person.  Lord  . . .  given  it  a  charge  — 
(Ezekiel,  14.  17).  the  sea  shore — the  strip  of  land  between  the 
mountains  and  Mediterranean,  held  by  the  Philistines:  "their 
valley"  {Note,  v.  5).  there  hath  he  appointed  it  —  (Micah,  6.9), 
There  hath  He  ordered  it  to  rage. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

1-47.  Prophecy  Against  Moab.  It  had  taken  part  with  the 
Chaldeans  against  Judea  (2  Kings,  24.  2).  Fulfilled  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  also 
he  attacked  Egypt  (ch.  43.  8-13)  and  Ammon  (ch.  49.  1-6).  [Jose- 
phus,  Antiquities,  10.  9,  7.]  Jeremiah,  in  this  prophecy,  uses  that 
of  Isaiah,  15.  16,  amplifying  and  adapting  it  to  his  purpose  under 
inspiration,  at  the  same  time  confirming  its  Divine  authority. 
Isaiah,  however,  in  his  prophecy,  refers  to  the  devastation  of  Moab 
by  the  Assyrian  king,  Shalmancser;  Jeremiah  refers  to  that  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  1.  Nebo  —  a  mountain  and  town  of  Moab;  its 
meaning  is,  "  that  which  fructifies."  Kiriathaim  —  a  city  of  Moa~ 
consisting  of  two  cities,  as  the  word  means  ;  originally  held  by  the 
Emim  (Genesis,  14.  5).  Misgab  —  meaning  elevation.  It  lay  on  an 
elevation.  2.  no  more  praise  —  (Isaiah,  16.  14).  in  Heshbon  — 
The  foe  having  taken  Heshbon  the  chief  city  of  Moab  {v.  45),  in  it 
devise  evil  against  Moab  ("  it ")  saying,  Come,  &c.  Heshbon  was 
midway  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok  ;  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterward  a  Levitica* 
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city  in  Gad  (Numbers,  21.  26).  There  is  a  play  of  words  in  the 
Hebrew,  "  Heshbon,  Hashbu."  Heshbon  means  a  place  of  devising 
■or  counsel.  The  city,  heretofore  called  the  seat  of  counsel,  shall  find 
other  counselors,  viz.,  those  who  devise  its  destruction,  thou  Shalt 
be  cut  down  .  .  .  Madmen  —  rather,  by  a  play  of  words  on  the 
meaning  of  madmen  {silence),  Thou  shall  be  brought  to  silence,  so  as 
well  to  deserve  thy  name  (Isaiah,  15.  1).  Thou  shalt  not  dare  to 
utter  a  sound.  3.  Horonaim  —  the  same  as  the  city  A  vara,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  The  word  means  the  double  caves  (Nehemiah, 
2.  10;  Isaiah,  15.  5).  4.  little  ones  .  .  .  cry— heightening  the  dis- 
tress of  the  scene.  The  foe  do  not  spare  even  infants.  5.  going 
up  of  Luhith  . . .  going  down  of  Horonaim — Horonaim  lay  in  a 
plain,  Luhith  on  a  height.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  the  Moabites 
would  flee  with  "  continual  weeping"  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the 
Chaldeans.  Lit.,  Weeping  shall  go  up  upon  weeping.  6.  They  ex- 
hort one  another  to  flee,  heath  —  or,  the  juniper  (see  Arote,  ch.  17. 
6).  Maurer  translates,  "  Be  like  one  naked  in  the  wilderness."  But 
the  sense  is,  Live  in  the  wilderness  like  the  heath,  or  juniper  ;  do  not 
41  trust  in"  walls  {v.  7).  [Grotius.J  Cf.  Matthew,  24.  16-18.  7. 
thy  works  —  viz.,  fortifications  built  by  thy  work.  Moab  was 
famous  for  its  fortresses  (v.  18).  The  antithesis  is  to  v.  6,  "  Be  .  . . 
in  the  wilderness,"  where  there  are  no  fortified  cities,  thou  .  .  . 
also  —  like  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  Judah,  &c.  Che- 
mosh  —  the  tutelary  god  of  Moab  (Numbers,  21.  29;  Judges,  11. 
24;  1  Kings,  11.  7;  2  Kings,  23.  13).  When  a  people  was  van- 
quished, their  gods  also  were  taken  away  by  the  victors  (ch.  43.  12). 

8.  the  valley  .  .  .  Shall  perish  — i.  e.,  those  dwelling  in  the  valley. 

9.  Give  wings,  &,C. —  (Psalm  55.  6).  Unless  it  get  wings  it 
cannot  escape  the  foe.  "  Wings,"  the  Hebrew  root  meaning 
is   a  flower  (Job,    14.    2),  so    the   flower-like  plumage  of  a   bird. 

10.  work  of  .  .  .  Lord — the  divinely-appointed  utter  devas- 
tation of  Moab.  To  represent  how  entirely  this  is  God's  will,  a 
curse  is  pronounced  on  the  Chaldeans,  the  instrument,  if  they  do 
it  negligently  {Margin),  or  by  halves  (Judges,  5.  23)  ;  Cf.  Saul's  sin 
as  to  Amalek  (1  Samuel,  15.  3,  9),  and  Ahab's  as  to  Syria  (1  Kings, 
20.  42).  11.  settled  on  .  .  .  lees  —  {Note,  Isaiah,  25.  6;  Zephaniah, 
1.  12).  As  wine  left  to  settle  on  its  own  lees  retains  its  flavour  and 
strength,  which  it  would  lose  by  being  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  so  Moab,  owing  to  its  never  having  been  dislodged  from 
its  settlement,  retains  its  pride  of  strength  unimpaired,  emptied 
from  vessel,  &C. — to  make  it  fit  for  use,  it  used  to  be  filtered 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  scent  —  retaining  the  image.  The  bouquet  or 
perfume  of  the  wine.  12.  wanderers  —  rathe x,pourersout,  retaining 
the  image  of  v.  nti.  e.,  the  Chaldeans  who  shall  remove  Moab 
from  his  settlements,  as  men  pour  wine  from  off  the  lees  into  other 
vessels.  "  His  vessels"  are  the  cities  of  Moab  :  the  broken  "  bot- 
tles "  the  men  slain.  [Grotius.J  The  Hebrew  and  the  kindred 
Arabic  word  means,  to  turn  on  one  side,  so  as  to  empty  a  vessel. 
[Maurer.]  13.  ashamed  —  have  the  shame  of  disappointment  as 
to  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  aid  from  Chemosh,  their  idol. 
Beth-el  —  (1  Kings,  12.  27,  29),  *.  e.,  the  golden  calf  set  up  there  bv 

Jeroboam.    15.  gone  up  ...  gone  down  —  in  antithesis,    out  of  her 
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Cities  —  rather,  "  Moab  .  .  .  and  her  cities  are  gone  up,'*  viz.,  pass 
away  in  the  ascending  smoke  of  their  conflagration  (Joshua,  8.  20, 
21  ;  Judges,  20.  40).  When  this  took  place  the  young  warriors 
would  go  down  from  the  burning  citadels  only  to  meet  their  own 
slaughter.  [Grotius.]  English  Version  is  somewhat  favoured  by 
the  fact,  that  "gone  out"  is  singular,  and  cities  plural.  The  an- 
tithesis favours  Grotius.  16.  near  —  to  the  prophet's  eye,  though 
probably  twenty-three  years  elapsed  between  the  utterance  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings,  24.  2)  and  its 
fulfillment  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  17.  bemoan  —  not 
that  Moab's  deserved  pity,  but  this  mode  of  expression  pictures 
more  vividly  the  grievousness  of  Moab's  calamities,  all  ye  that 
know  his  name  —  those  at  a  greater  distance  whom  the  fame  of 
Moab's  "  name  "  had  reached,  as  distinguished  from  those  "  about 
him,"  i.  e.,  near,  strong  staff .  .  .  rod  —  Moab  is  so  called  as  strik- 
ing terror  into,  and  oppressing  other  peoples  (Isaiah,  9. 4  ;  14.  4,  5) ; 
also  because  of  its  dignity  and  power  (Psalm  no.  2  ;  Zechariah, 
11.  7).  18.  (Isaiah,  47.  1).  dost  inhabit  —  now  so  securely  settled 
as  if  in  a  lasting  habitation,  thirst  —  Dibon,  being  situated  on 
the  Anion,  abounded  in  water  (Isaiah,  15.  9).  In  sad  contrast  with 
this,  and  with  her  "  glory  "  in  general,  she  shall  be  reduced  not 
only  to  shame,  but  to  the  want  of  the  commonest  necessaries 
("  thirst")  in  the  arid  wilderness  {v.  6).  19.  Aroer —  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Arnon,  a  city  of  Ammon  (Deuteronomy,  2.  36  ;  3.  12). 
As  it  was  on  "  the  way"  of  the  Moabites  who  fled  into  the  desert, 
its  inhabitants  "ask"  what  is  the  occasion  of  Moab's  flight, 
and  so  learn  the  lot  that  awaits  themselves  (Cf.  I.  Samuel,  4.  13, 
16).  20.  Answer  of  the  flying  Moabites  to  the  Ammonite  inquirers 
{v.  19  ;  Isaiah,  16.  2.)  He  enumerates  the  Moabite  cities  at  length, 
as  it  seemed  so  incredible  that  all  should  be  so  utterly  ruined. 
Many  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  while  Israel  stood. 
in  Arnon  —  the  north  boundary  between  Moab  and  Ammon  {v.  19  ; 
Numbers,  21.  13).  21.  plain  —  (^.8).  Not  only  the  mountainous 
regions,  but  also  the  plain,  chall  be  wasted.  Holon  — (Cf.  Joshua, 
15.51).  Jahazah  —  (Numbers,  21.  23  ;  Isaiah,  15.  4).  Mephaath — 
(Joshua,  13.  18  ;  21.  37).  22.  Bethdiblathaim  —  the  house  of  Dibla- 
thaim  :  "Almondiblathaim  "  (Numbers,  33. 46)  :  "  Dibtath"  (Ezekiel, 
6.14).  Not  far  from  mount  Nebo  (Numbers,  33.  46, 47).  23.  Beth- 
gam  u  I  —  meaning  the  city  of  camels.  Bethmeon  —  the  house  of  hab- 
itation. Beth-baal-meon  (Joshua.  13.  17).  Now  its  ruins  are  called 
Miun.  24.  Kerioth — (Joshua,  15.  25  ;  Amos,  2.  2).  Bozrah  —  See 
Note,  Isaiah,  34.  6.  At  one  time  under  the  dominion  of  Edom, 
though  belonging  originally  to  Moab  (Genesis,  36.  33  ;  Isaiah,  63. 
1).  Others  think  the  Bozrah  in  Edom  distinct  from  that  of  Moab, 
"  3ezer"  (Joshua,  21.  36).  25.  horn  —  the  emblem  of  strength  and 
sovereignty :  it  is  the  horned  animal's  means  of  offense  and  defense 
(Psalm,  75.  5,  10;  Lamentations,  2.  3).  26.  drunken — {Note,  ch. 
13.  12  ;  25.  17).  Intoxicated  with  the  cup  of  divine  wrath,  so  as  to 
be  in  helpless  distraction,  magnified  .  .  ,  against .  ,  .  Lord  — 
boasted  arrogantly  against  God's  people,  that  whereas  Israel  was 
fallen,  Moab  remained  flourishing,  wallow  in  .  .  .  vomit —  Follow- 
ing up  the  image  of  a  drunken  man,  i.  e.,  shall  be  so  afflicted  by 
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God's  wrath  as  to  disgorge  all  his  past  pride,  riches  and  vain-glory, 
and  fall  in  his  shameful  abasement,  he  also  .  .  .  derision  —  he  in 
his  disaster  shall  be  an  object  of  derision  to  us,  as  we  in  ours  have 
been  to  him  (v.  27).  Retribution  in  kind.  27.  (Zephaniah,  2.  8). 
a  derision — The  Hebrew  has  the  article  ;  referring  to  v.  26,  "  Was 
not  Israel  (the  whole  nation)  //^object  of  derision  to  thee?"  There- 
fore as  formerly  for  its  exultation  over  the  calamity  (2  Kings,  17.  6) 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser  (Isaiah,  15.  16), 
so  now  for  its  exultation  over  the  fall  of  Judah,  under  the  Chal- 
dean Nebuchadnezzar,  Moab  is  to  suffer,  God  takes  up  His  peo- 
ple's cause  as  His  own  (Obadiah,  10-13).  was  he  .  .  .  among  thieves 
—  (ch.  2.  26).  Proverbial.  What  did  Israel  do  to  deserve  such 
derision  ?  Was  he  detected  in  theft,  that  thou  didst  so  exult  over 
him  in  speaking  of  him?  Though  guilty  before  God,  Israel  was 
guiltless  toward  thee,  since — since  ever  thou  didst  begin  speak- 
ing of  him.  skippedst  for  joy  —  at  Israel's  calamity  [Calvin]  ; 
or,  "thou  didst  shake  thy  head""  in  "  derision."  [Maurer.]  28. 
Doves  often  have  their  nests  in  "the  sides"  of  caverns.  No 
longer  shalt  thou  have  cities  to  shelter  thee  ;  thou  shalt  have  to 
flee  for  shelter  to  caves  and  deserts  (Psalm  55.  6,  8  ;  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, 2.14).  29.  pride — (Isaiah,  16.  6,  7).  Moab  was  the  trum- 
peter of  his  own  fame.  Jeremiah  adds  "loftiness  and  arrogancy" 
to  Isaiah's  picture,  so  that  Moab  had  not  only  not  been  bettered 
by  the  chastisement  previously  endured  as  foretold  by  Isaiah,  but 
had  even  become  worse  ;  so  that  his  guilt,  and  therefore  his 
sentence  of  punishment,  are  increased  now.  Six  times  Moab's  pride 
(or  the  synonyms)  are  mentioned,  to  show  the  exceeding  hate- 
fulness  of  his  sin.  30.  I  know  —  Moab's  "proud  arrogancy" 
(v.  29),  or  "  wrath  "  against  my  people,  is  not  unknown  to  me.  it 
shall  not  be  SO — the  result  shall  not  be  so  as  he  thinks;  his  lies 
shall  not  so  effect  what  he  aims  at  by  them.  Calvin  translates,  "  his 
lies  are  not  right  (i.  e.,  his  vauntings  are  vain,  because  God  will 
not  give  them  effect) ;  they  shall  not  do  so  "  as  they  project  in  their 
minds,  for  God  will  set  at  naught  their  plans.  31.  I  will  cry  .  .  . 
for  .  .  .  Moab  —  not  that  it  deserves  pity,  but  the  prophet's  "cry- 
ing "  for  it  vividly  represents  the  greatness  of  the  calamity.  Kir- 
heres  —  Kir-hareseth,  in  Isaiah,  16.  7,  see  Note  there.  It  means  the 
city  of  potters,  or  else  the  city  of  the  sun.  [Grotius].  Here  "  the 
men  of  Kir-heres"  are  substituted  for  "the  foundations  of  Kir- 
hareseth,"  in  Isaiah,  16.7.  The  change  answers  probably  to  the 
different  bearing  of  the  disaster  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  com-, 
pared  with  that  former  one  under  Shalmaneser.  32.  with  the  weep-? 
ing  —  with  the  same  weeping  as  Jazer,  now  vanquished,  wept  with 
for  the  destruction  of  its  vines.  The  same  calamity  shall  befall 
thee,  Sibmah,  as  befel  Jazer.  The  Hebrew  preposition  here  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Isaiah,  16.  9,  for  which  reason  Maurer  trans- 
lates, "with  more  than  the  weeping  of  Jazer."  English  Version 
understands  it  of  the  continuation  of  the  weeping  ;  after  they  have 
wept  for  Jazer,  fresh  subject  of  lamentation  will  present  itself  for 
the  wasting  of  the  vine-abounding  Sibmah.  plants  ,  .  .  gone  over 
.  .  .  sea  of  Jazer  —  As  LXX  read  "cities  of  Jazer,"  and  as  no 
traces  of  a  lake  near  Jazer  are  found,  the  reading  of  English  Vcr~ 
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sion  is  doubtful.  Retaining  the  present  reading,  we  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty by  translating  [Grotius],  "  Thy  plants  {i.e., citizens,  alluding 
to  the  "  vine  " ),  are  gone  over  the  sea  (i.  e.,  shall  be  transported 
beyond  sea  to  Cyprus,  and  such  distant  lands  subject  to  Babylon, 
and  this,  too,  in  summer  time),  whereas  Jazer  (*.  e.,  the  men  of 
Jazer)  reached  the  sea  "  (shore  only,  but  are  not  transported  beyond 
sea) ;  so  that  worse  shall  befall  thee  than  befalls  Jazer.  spoiler  — 
Nebuzar-adan.  33.  the  plentiful  field  —  rather,  Carmcl ;  as  the 
parallel  "  land  of  Moab  "  requires,  though  in  Isaiah,  16.  10,  it  is 
"  the  plentiful  field."  Joy  is  taken  away  as  from  the  nearer  regions 
(Canaan  and  Palestine),  so  from  the  farther  "  land  of  Moab  ; "  what 
has  happened  Judah  shall  befall  Moab  too  {v.  26,  27).  [Maurer.] 
However,  Moab  alone  seems  to  be  spoken  of  here  ;  nor  does  the 
parallelism  forbid  "  plentiful  field  "  answering  to  "  Moab."  Eng- 
lish Version  is  therefore  better,  shouting  —  repeated,  as,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vintage,  men  sing  over  and  over  again  the  same 
cry  of  joy.  their  shouting  ...  no  shouting  — a  shouting  shall  be 
heard,  but  not  the  joyous  shouting  of  labourers  treading  the 
grapes,  but  the  terrible  battle-cry  of  the  foe.  34.  From  the  cry  of 
Heshbon,  &C.  —  Those  who  fly  from  Heshbon  on  its  capture  shall 
continue  the  cry  even  as  far  as  Elealeh,  &c.  There  will  be  con- 
tinued cries  in  all  quarters,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  everywhere 
slaughter  and  wasting,  as  an  heifer  of  three  years  old  — Moab 
heretofore  not  having  known  foreign  yoke,  and  in  its  full  strength, 
is  compared  to  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  never  yet  yoked,  nor 
as  yet  worn  out  with  many  birth  givings  (Cf.  Note,  Isaiah,  15.  5). 
waters. . .  Of  Nimrim  —  i.  e.,  the  well-watered  and  therefore  luxu- 
riant pastures  of  Nimrim.  desolate  —  the  Hebrew  is  stronger,  not 
r.erely  shall  be  "  desolate,"  but  desolation  itself  multiplied  ; plural, 
desolations.  The  most  fertile  tracts  shall  be  dried  up.  35.  him 
that  offereth  —  viz.,  whole  burnt  offerings,  as  the  Hebrew  requires. 
[Grotius.]  Cf.  the  awful  burnt  offering  of  the  king  of  Moab  (2 
Kings,  3.  27).  high  places  —  (Isaiah,  16. 12).  36.  Notes,  Isaiah,  15. 
7;  16.  11).  like  pipes — a  plaintiff  instrument,  therefore  used  at 
funerals  and  in  general  mourning,  riches  .  .  .  gotten  —  lit.,  the 
abundance . .  .  that  which  is  over  and  above  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Grotius  translates,  "  They  who  have  been  left  remaining  shall  per- 
ish ;  "  they  who  have  not  been  slain  by  the  enemy  shall  perish  by 
disease  and  famine.  37.  {Note,  ch.  47.  5  ;  Isaiah,  15.  2,  3).  on  all 
hands  —  i.e.,  arms,  in  which  such  cuttings  used  to  be  made  in  token 
of  grief  (Cf.  Zechariah,  13.  6).  38.  vessel  .  .  .  no  pleasure  —  {Note, 
ch.  22.  28.)  A  vessel  cast  aside  by  the  potter  as  refuse,  not  an- 
swering his  design.  39.  it  —  Moab.  How  .  .  .  how  —  prodigious, 
yet  sure  to  happen,  turned  the  back  —  not  daring  to  show  her 
face,  derision  .  .  .  dismaying  to  ail  — a  derision  to  some  ;  a  dis- 
maying to  others  in  beholding  such  a  judgment  of  God,  fearing  a 
like  fate  for  themselves.  40.  he  —  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  ...  eagle  —  not  to  bear  them  "on  eagles' 
wings"  (Exodus,  19.  4  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  11, 12),  as  God  does  His 
people,  but  to  pounce  on  them  as  a  prey(ch.  49.  22  ;  Deuteronomy, 
28.  49;  Habakkuk,  1.  8).  41.  as  .  .  .  woman  in  .  . .  pang? 
(Isaiah,  13.  8.)    42.  {Note,  v.  26).     43,  44.  {Note,  Isaiah,  24.  17,  18) 
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44.  When  thou  thinkest  thou  hast  escaped  one  kind  of  danger, 
a  fresh  one  will  start  up.  45.  under  .  .  .  shadow  of  Heshbon  — 
They  thought  that  they  would  be  safe  in  Heshbon.  because  of  the 
force  —  i.  e.,  "  they  that  fled  because  of  the  force"  of  the  enemy.' 
they  that  fled  from  it.  Glassius  translates,  "  through  want  A 
strength."  So  the  Hebrexo  particle  is  translated  (Psalm  109.  24). 
Faileth  of  fatness,"  /.  e.,  "  Faileth  through  want  of  fatness  ; "  also 
Lamentations,  4.  9.  but  a  fire,  &C — copied  in  part  from  Sihon's 
hymn  of  victory  (Numbers,  21.  27,  28).  The  old  M  proverb"  shall 
hold  good  again.  As  ir  ancient  times  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
issued  forth  from  his  city,  Heshbon,  as  a  devouring  "flame,"  and 
consumed  Moab,  so  now  the  Chaldeans,  making  Heshbon  their 
starting  point,  shall  advance  to  the  destruction  of  Moab.  midst  of 
Sihon  —  i.  e.,  the  city  of  Sihon.  corner  Of  Moab  —  i.e.,  Moab  from 
one  corner  to'the  other,  crown  of .  .  .  head  —  the  most  elevated 
points  of  Moab.  Making  some  alterations  he  here  copies  Balaam's 
prophecy  (Numbers,  24. 17).  Margin  there  translates  "princes"  for 
corners  ;  if  so,  "  crown  of .  .  .  head  "  here  refers  to  the  nobles. 
tumultuous  —  sons  of  tumult:  those  who  have  tumultuously  revolted 
from  Babylon.  Heshbon  passed  from  the  Amorite  to  the  Israelite 
sway.  Moab  had  wrested  it  from  Israel,  and  helped  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews  ;  but  revolting  from  Babvlon,  they  brought  ruin  on 
themselves  in  turn.  46.  Copied  from  Numbers,  21.  29.  47.  Res- 
toration promised  to  Moab,  for  righteous  Lot's  sake,  their  progen- 
itor (Genesis,  19.  37  ;  Exodus,  20.  6  ;  Psalm  89.  30-33).  Cf.  as  to 
Egypt,  ch.  46.  26  ;  Ammon,  ch.  49.  6  ;  Elam,  ch.  49.  39.  Gospel 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  last  days, 
are  intended. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1-39.  Predictions  as  to  Ammon,  Idumea,  Damascus,  Kedar, 
Hazor  and  Elam.  The  event  of  the  prophecy  as  to  Ammon 
preceded  that  as  to  Moab  (Note,  v.  3);  and  in  Ezekiel,  21.  26-28, 
the  destruction  of  Ammon  is  subjoined  to  the  deposition  uf  Zede- 
kiah.  Hath  Israel  ...  no  heir?  —  viz.,  to  occupy  the  land  of  Gad, 
after  itself  has  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  Am- 
mon, like  Moab,  descended  from  Lot,  lay  north  of  Moab,  frjm 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  east  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  (Joshua,  13.  24,  25),  on  the  same  side  of  Jordan.  It  seized 
on  Gad  when  Israel  was  carried  captive.  Judah  was,  by  the  right 
of  kindred,  the  heir,  not  Ammon  ;  but  Ammon  joined  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  24.  2),  and 
exulted  over  its  fall  (Psalm  83.  4-7,  8  ;  Zephania,  2.  8,  9).  It  had 
already,  in  the  days  of  Jereboam,  in  Israel's  affliction,  tried  to 
"  enlarge  its  border  "  (2  Kings,  14.  26  ;  Amos,  1.  I,  13).  their  king 
—  (Amos,  1.  15);  referring  to  Melchom,  their  tutelary  idol  (Ze- 
phania, 1.  5) ;  and  so  the  LXX,  read  it  here  as  a  proper  name  (r 
Kings,  11.  5,  33  ;  2  Kings,  23.  13).  The  Ammonite  god  is  said  to 
do  what  they  do,  viz.,  occupy  the  Israelite  land  of  Gad.  To  Jeho- 
vah, the  theocratic  "  King"  of  Israel,  the  land  belonged  of  right  ; 
so  that  their  Moloch  or  Milchom  was  a  usurper  kin<rt      his  people 
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—  the  people  of  Melchom,  "  their  king."  Cf.  "  people  of  Chemosh," 
ch.  48.  46.  2.  Rabbah  —  the  great,  metropolis  of  Ammon  (2  Sam  el, 
12.  26-30).  Its  destruction  is  foretold  also  in  Ezekiel,  25.  5  ;  A  os, 
I.  14,  15.  her  daughters — the  towns  and  villages,  dependen  ie« 
of  the  metropolis  (Joshua,  15.  45).  shall  ...  be  heir  —  s  all 
possess  those  who  possessed  him.  The  full  accomplishmen  of 
this  is  still  future  ;  partially  fulfilled  under  the  Maccabee.  (1 
Maccabees,  5.  6).  3.  Heshbon  ,  .  .  Ai  —  Nebuchadnezzar,  con  ng 
from  the  north,  first  attacked  Ammon,  then  its  brother  and  neigh" 
bour  Moab.  As  Ai  of  Ammon  had  already  suffered  destruction, 
Heshbon  of  Moab  being  near  it,  might  well  fear  the  same  fate. 
hedges  —  their  cities  being  destroyed,  the  outcasts  have  no  place 
of  shelter  save  behind  the  "hedges"  of  vineyards  and  gardens  ; 
or  else  the  inclosures  of  their  villages,  their  king  —  Melchom,  the 
idol,  as  the  mention  of  "his  priests"  shows  (Cf.  ch.  4*8.  7).  4.  thy 
flowing  valley  —  rather,  "  thy  valley  shall  flow,"  viz.,  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain  ;  in  sad  contrast  to  their  M  valleys"  in  which  they  had 
heretofore  "  gloried,"  and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  [Grotius.] 
Or  else,  as  Margin,  "shall  flow  away."  backsliding — apostate 
from  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  father  Lot,  to  Moloch,      treasures 

—  her  resources  for  resisting  her  foe.  Who  shall,  &C. —  Who  can 
come,  &c.  (ch.  21.  13).  5.  every  man  right  forth  — whithersoever 
chance  may  lead  him  (ch.  46.  5  ;  Genesis,  19.  17) ;  straight  before  him 
onward  at  random  (Amos,  4.  3).  none  .  „  .  gather  up  him,  &C. — 
there  shall  be  none  to  gather  together  the  wandering  fugitives  so  as 
to  entertain  them  and  restore  them  to  their  own  homes.  6  .  (Cf.  ch. 
48. 47).  For  the  sake  of  "  righteous  "  Lot  their  progenitor.  Partially 
fulfilled  under  Cyrus  ;  in  Gospel  times  more  fully.  7.  Concerning 
Edom — A  distinct  prophecy,  copied  i:i  part' from  Obadiah,  but 
with  the  freedom  of  one  inspired  himself,  and  foretelling  a  later 
calamity.  Obadiah's  was  fulfilled,  probably,  in  Sennacherib's  time 
(Cf.  Isaiah,  34.  5  ;  Amos,  1.  11) ;  Jeremiah's  about  the  same  time  as 
his  preceding  prophecies  {v.  12;  Ezekiel,  25.  12).  wisdom  —  for 
which  the  Arabs,  and  the  people  of  Teman  (a  city  of  Edom)  in 
particular,  were  famed  (Genesis,  36.  15  ;  1  Kings,  4.  30;  see  Job, 
everywhere;  Obadiah,  8).  vanished  —  lit.,  poured  out,  i.  e.,  ex- 
hausted (Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  3,  Margin).  [Maurer.]  Or,  as  the  kin- 
dred Ethiopic  word  means,  worn  out.  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  8. 
turn  —  viz.,  3'our  backs  in  flight,  dwell  deep  —  in  deep  defiles  and 
caves  [Grotius],  which  abound  in  Idumea.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
Arab  custom  of  retiring  into  the  depth  of  the  desert  when  avoiding 
an  offended  foe  {v.  30).  Dedan  —  a  tribe  bordering  on,  and  made 
subject  by,  Idumea;  descended  from  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  1-3).  Esau — the  naming  of  Edom's 
progenitor,  reprobated  by  God,  recalls  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
curse  on  him  for  his  profanity,  both  his  sin  and  its  punishment  be- 
ing perpetuated  in  his  descendants  (Hebrews,  12.  16. 17).  9.  (Oba- 
diah, 5.)  Grape  gatherers,  )'ea,  even  thieves,  leave  something  behind 
them  ;  but  the  Chaldeans  will  sweep  Idumea  clean  of  every  thing. 
10.  Edom  became  politically  extinct  after  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
uncovered  his  secret  places  —  where  he  himself  {v.  8)  and  his 
treasures  (Isaiah,  45.  3).     I  have  caused  that  nothing  should  be  so 
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hidden  as  that  the  conqueror  should  not  find  it.  brethren  —  Am- 
nion, neighbours  —  the  Philistines.  n.  "Thy  fatherless  and 
widows  must  rest  their  hope  in  God  alone,  as  none  of  the  adult 
males  shall  be  left  alive,  so  desperate  will  be  the  affairs  of  Edom. 
The  verse  also,  besides  this  threat,  implies  a  promise  of  mercy 
to  Esau  in  God's  good  time,  as  there  was  to  Moab  and  Ammon 
(v.  6  ;  ch.  48.  47) ;  the  extinction  of  the  adult  males  is  the  promi- 
nent idea  (Cf.  v.  12).  12.  (Ch.  25.  15,  16,  29.)  they  whose  judg- 
ment was  not  to  drink  the  cup  —  the  Jews,  to  whom,  by  virtue 
of  the  covenant  relation,  it  did  not  belong  to  drink  the  cup,  who, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  would  be  spared.  He  regards  not 
the  merits  of  the  Jews,  for  they  were  as  bad  or  worse  than  others  ; 
but  the  grace  and  adoption  of  God,  it  is  just  and  natural  ("judg- 
ment") that  God  should  pardon  His  sons  sooner  than  aliens. 
[Calvin.]  13.  Bozrah  —  {Note,  ch.  48.  24.)  14.  (Obadiah,  1-3.) 
ambassador . . .  unto  the  heathen  —  a  messenger  from  God  to  stir 
up  the  Chaldeans  against  Edom.  15.  David  and  Joab  had  already 
humbled  Edom  (2  Samuel,  8.  14).  16.  terribleness  —  the  terror 
which  thou  didst  inspire  into  others,  deceived  thee  —  rendered 
thee  proudly  confident,  as  if  none  would  dare  to  assail  thee, 
dwellest  in  .  . .  rock  —  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  Idumea  was  cut  in 
the  rocks  ;  its  ruins  are  very  remarkable.  The  whole  south  of 
Idumea  abounds  in  cave-dwellings  and  rocks,  though  . .  .  nest 
. . .  eagle  —  (Job,  39.  27  ;  Obadiah,  3.  4.)  The  eagle  builds  its  nest 
in  the  highest  craggy  eyry.  17.  (Cf.  1  Kings,  9.  8.)  18.  (Ch.  50. 
40;  Deuteronomy,  29.  23;  Amos,  4.  11.)  no  man  shall  abide 
there  —  i.  e.,  of  the  Idumeans.  The  Romans  had  a  garrison  there. 
19.  he  —  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuzar-adan  ;  the  name  would  at 
once  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  (ch.  48.  40 ;  46.  18). 
swelling  —  as  a  lion  which  the  overflow  of  the  Jordan  forced  out 
of  his  lair  on  the  banks,  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  heights. 
[Calvin.]  See  as  to  the  translation,  "pride  of  the  Jordan,"  Note% 
ch.  12.  5.  habitation  Of...  Strong  —  the  fastnessess  of  Idumea 
(Cf.  Numbers,  24.  21).  Maurer  translates,  "  An  ever- verdant  (lit., 
perennial)  pasturage,"  i.  e.,  Idumea  heretofore  having  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  tranquillity;  so  in  v.  20  the  image  is  retained,  the 
Idumeans  being  compared  to  "  a  flock,"  and  their  king  to  "a 
shepherd,"  in  this  verse,  and  the  enemy  to  "  a  lion  "  (Cf.  ch.  50. 
17-19).     English  Version  accords  more  with  the  Hebrew,     suddenly 

—  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  the  Hebrew  implies,  him  . . .  her  — 
I  will  make  Nebuzar-adan  enter  Idumea,  and  then,  having  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  effected  the  conquest,  go  atvay  speedily  else- 
where. Instead  of  "  but,"  translate,  for.  Grotius  translates,  "  run 
upon  her,"  or  "  to  her,"  instead  of  "  run  away  from  her."  Maurer 
understands  it,  "  I  will  make  him  (the  Idumean)  run  away  from 
her  "  (i.  e.,  from  his  own  land) ;  the  similar  change  of  reference  of 
the  pronouns  (ch.  50.  44)  favours  this,      who  is  a  chosen  man,  &C. 

—  God  calls  the  choicest  warriors  to  him,  to  set  "over''''  the  work  of 
devastating  Idumea.  God  will  surely  execute  His  purpose,  for 
He  can  call  forth  from  all  sides  what  agents  He  chooses,     who  is 

like  me?  —  (Exodus,  15.  n.)    who  will  appoint  me  the  time?  — 

viz.,  for  entering  into  a  trial  in  judgment  with  me  (see  Margin). 
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Image  from  law  courts  (Job,  9.  19).  Shepherd  —  leader  of  the 
Idumeans  ;  following  up  the  previous  image,  "a  lion;"  no  Idu< 
mean  shepherd  shall  withstand  the  lion  sent  by  Jehovah  (Job, 
41.  10),  or  save  the  Idumean  flock.  20.  least  of  the  flock  —  the 
weakest  and  humblest  of  the  Chaldean  host.  Cf.  ch.  6.  3,  where 
the  hostile  leaders  and  their  hosts  are  called  "  shepherds  and 
their  flocks."  draw  .  .  .  Ollt  —  "shall  drag  them  away  captive" 
[GrOtius]  ;  shall  drag  them  to  and  fro,  as  a  lion  (v.  19)  does  feeble 
sheep.  [Maurer.]  with  them  —  i.  e.,  the  habitation  which  they 
possess.  21.  was  heard  in  —  i.  e.,  shall  be  heard  at.  Red  sea  — 
a  considerable  distance  from  Idumea  ;  though  the  district  at  the 
^Elanitic  bay  of  the  Red  sea  originally  belonged  to  Idumea,  and  the 
sea  itself  was  called  from  Edom,  i.  e.,  red  (Genesis,  25.  30,  Margin). 
Others  translate,  "  the  weedy  sea  "  {Margin),  and  derive  the  name, 
"  Red  sea,"  from  its  red  weeds  ;  the  former  view  is  preferable.  22. 
(Cf.  ch.  48.  40,  41.)  Bozrah  —  {Note,  ch.  48.  24.)  23.  Prophecy  as 
to  Damascus,  &c.  (Isaiah,  17. 1  ,  10.  9).  The  kingdom  of  Damascus 
was  destroyed  by  Assyria,  but  the  city  revived,  and  it  is  as  to  the 
latter  Jeremiah  now  prophecies.  The  fulfillment  was  probably  about 
five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Josephus,  10.  9,  7).  Hamath  is  confounded  —  at  the  tidings  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  neighbouring  Damascus,  onthesea — i.e., 
zt  the  sea  ;  the  dwellers  at  it  are  alarmed.  Other  MSS.  read,  "like 
the  sea."  "  There  is  anxiety  (restless)  as  is  the  sea  ;  they  cannot 
quiet  it,"  z.  <?.,  it  cannot  be  quieted  (Isaiah,  57.  20).  it — whatever 
dwellers  are  there  "  cannot  be  quiet."  25.  city  of  praise  —  The 
prophet,  in  the  person  of  a  citizen  of  Damascus  deploring  its  ca- 
lamity, calls  it  "  the  city  of  praise,"  i.  e.,  celebrated  with  praises 
everywhere  for  its  beauty  (ch.  33.  9551.  41).  "  How  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  city  has  not  been  left  whole  —  has  not  been  spared  by 
the  foe?"  Cf.  "left,"  Luke,  17.  35,  36.  So  Israel  left  standing 
some  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (Joshua,  II.  13).  of  my  joy  —  i.  e.,  in 
which  I  delighted.  26.  Therefore  —  i.  e.,  Since  Damascus  is 
doomed  to  fall,  therefore,  &c.  27.  palaces  of  Ben-hadad —  that 
palace  whence  so  many  evils  and  such  cruelty  to  Israel  emanated, 
fhus  implying  the  cause  of  Damascus'  overthrow.  Not  the  Ben- 
hadad  of  2  Kings,  13.  3  ;  Amos,  I.  4  ;  it  was  a  common  name  of 
the  Syrian  kings  (Cf.  1  Kings,  15.  18,  meaning  son  of  Hadad  the 
idol).  28.  Kedar  —  son  of  Ishmael  (Genesis,  25.  13).  The  Kedar- 
enes  led  a  wandering,  predatory  life  in  Arabia  Petrcea,  as  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  (2  Chronicles,  21.  16,  17  ;  Psalm  120.  5).  Kedar 
means  blackness  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.  5).  Hazor  —  not  the  city  in 
Palestine,  but  a  district  in  Arabia  Petraea.  *  Kingdoms  "  refer  to 
the  several  combinations  of  clans,  each  under  his  own  sheikh, 
men  Of  the  east — Kedar  and  Hazor  were  east  of  Judea  (Judges, 
6.  3  ;  Job,  1.  3).  29.  tents  —  in  which  they  dwelt,  from  which  they 
are  called  Scenites,  i.  e.,  tent-dwellers,  curtains —  viz.,  with  which 
the  tents  were  covered  (ch.  4.  20  ;  10.  20  ;  Psalm  104.  2).  trsey  shall 
Cry  Unto  them,  Fear,  &C.  —  The  foe,  on  crying  Fear,  &c,  shall  dis- 
comfit them  {the  JCedarenes)  by  their  mere  cry.  30.  {Note,  v.  8). 
No  conqueror  would  venture  to  follow  them  into  the  desert.     31. 

wealthy  —  rather,  tranquil  {1  Chronicles,  4.  40).    neither  gates  nof 
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bars — The  Arabs,  »ying  out  of  the  track  of  the  contending  powers 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  took  no  measures  of  defense,  and  had  neither 
walled  cities  nor  gates  (Ezekiel,  38.  11).  They  thought  their  scanty 
resources  and  wilderness-position  would  tempt  no  foe.  alone  — 
separated  from  other  nations,  without  allies  ;  and  from  one  another 
scattered  asunder.  So  as  to  Israel's  isolation  (Numbers,  23.  9; 
Deuteronomy,  33.  28;  Micah,  7.  14).  32.  camels  —  their  chief 
possessions;  not  fields  or  vineyards,  in  ,  ,  .  utmost  corners  — 
who  seemed  least  likely  to  be  dispersed.  Or  else,  "  having  the 
hair  shaven  (or  clipped)  in  angles"  (ch.  9.  26  ;  25,  23).  [Grotius.] 
calamity  from  all  Sides  —  which  will  force  even  those  in  "  corners  " 
to  "scatter"  themselves.  43.  (Malachi,  1.  3).  34.  Elam  —  part  of 
Susiana,  west  of  Persia  proper,  but  used  to  designate  Persia  in 
general.  Elam  proper,  or  Elymais,  nearer  Judea  than  Persia,  is 
probably  here  meant ;  it  had  helped  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
Judea  ;  hence  its  punishment.  It  may  have  been  idolatrous, 
whereas  Persia  proper  was  monotheistic  mainly.  35.  bow —  Elam 
was  famed  for  its  bowmen  (Isaiah,  22.  6).  chief  of  their  might  — 
in  opposition  to  "bow,"  i.  e.,  bowmen,  who  constituted  their  main 
strength.  36.  four  winds,  &C. —  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  contain- 
ing soldiers  from  the  four  quarters.  37.  consumed  —  as  a  distinct 
nation  (Daniel,  8.  2-27).  Fulfilled  under  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 38.  I  will  show  myself  King  by  my  judgments  there,  as 
though  my  tribunal  was  erected  there.  The  throne  of  Cyrus,  God's 
instrument  set  up  over  Media,  of  which  Elam  was  a  part,  may  be 
meant.  [Grotius.]  Or  rather,  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  43.  10.) 
Then  the  restoration  of  Elam  {v.  39)  will  refer  partly  to  that  which 
took  place  on  the  reduction  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  prince  of  Persia 
and  Media.  39.  latter  days  —  The  full  restoration  belongs  to 
gospel  times.  Elamites  were  among  the  first  who  heard  and 
accepted  it.    (Acts,  2.  9). 


CHAPTER  L. 

1-46.  Babylon's  Coming  Downfall  ;  Israel's  Redemption. 
After  the  predictions  of  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  other  nations 
by  Babylon,  follows  this  one  against  Babylon  itself,  the  longest 
prophecy,  consisting  of  100  verses.  The  date  of  its  utterance  was 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  Seraiah,  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted, was  sent  to  Babylon  (ch.  51.  59,  60).  The  repetitions  in  it 
make  it  likely  that  it  consists  of  prophecies  uttered  at  different 
times,  now  collected  by  Jeremiah  to  console  the  Jews  in  exile,  and 
to  vindicate  God's  ways  by  exhibiting  the  final  doom  of  Babylon, 
the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  after  her  long  prosperity.  The 
style,  imagery  and  dialogues,  prove  its  genuineness  in  opposition 
to  those  who  deny  this.  It  shows  his  faithfulness  ;  though  under 
obligation  to  the  king  of  Babylon  he  owed  a  higher  one  to  God, 
who  directed  him  to  prophesy  against  Babylon.  I.  Cf.  Isaiah,  45. 
46,  47.  But,  as  the  time  of  fulfillment  drew  nearer,  the  prophecies 
are  now  proportionally  more  distinct  than  then.  2.  Declare  .  .  . 
among  .  .  ,  nations  —  who  would  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Babylon  their 
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oppressor,  standard  —  to  indicate  the  place  of  meeting  to  the 
nations,  where  they  were  to  hear  the  good  news  of  Babylon's  fall 
[Rosenmuller],  or  the  signal  to  summon  the  nations  togethet 
against  Babylon  (ch.  51.  12,  27).  [Maurer.]  Bel  —  the  tutelary 
god  of  Babylon  ;  the  same  idol  as  the  Phoenician  Baal,  i.  e.,  lord, 
the  sun  (Isaiah,  46.  1).  confounded  —  because  unable  to  defend 
the  city  under  their  protection.  Merodach  —  another  Babylonian 
idol  ;  meaning  in  Syria  little  lord ;  from  which  Merodach-baladan 
took  his  name.  3.  a  nation  —  the  Medes,  north  of  Babylon  (ch. 
51.  48).  The  devastation  of  Babylon  here  foretold,  includes  not 
only  that  by  Cyrus,  but  also  that  more  utter  one  by  Darius,  who 
took  Babylon  by  artifice  when  it  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and 
mercilessly  slaughtered  the  inhabitants,  hanging  4,000  of  the 
nobles;  also  the  final  desertion  of  Babylon,  owing  to  Seleucia 
having  been  built  close  by  under  Seleucus  Nicator.  4.  Fulfilled 
only  in  part  when  some  few  of  the  ten  tribes  of  "  Israel "  joined 
Judah  in  a  "  covenant "  with  God,  at  the  restoration  of  Judah  to 
its  land  (Nehemiah,  9.  38  ;  10.  29.)  The  full  event  is  yet  to  come 
(ch.  31.  9;  Hosea,  1.  11  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10).  weeping  —  with  joy 
at  their  restoration  beyond  all  hope,  and  with  sorrow  at  the  re- 
membrance of  their  sins  and  sufferings  (Ezra,  3.  12, 13  ;  Psalm  126. 

5,6).     seek  ...  Lord— (Hosea,  3.  5).     5.  thitherward  — rather, 

hitherward,  Jeremiah's  prophetical  standpoint  being  at  Zion. 
a  Faces  hitherward  "  implies  their  steadfastness  of  purpose  not  to 
be  turned  aside  by  any  difficulties  on  the  way.  perpetual  cove- 
nant—  in  contrast  to  the  old  covenant"4*  which  they  brake  "(ch 
31.  31,  &c. ;  32.  40).  They  shall  return  to  their  God  first,  then  to 
their  own  land.  6.  (Isaiah,  53.6.)  on  the  mountains  —  whereon 
they  sacrificed  to  idols  (ch.  2.  20  ;  3.  6,  23).  resting-place — for  the 
"sheep;"  continuing  the  image;  Jehovah  is  the  resting-place  of 
His  sheep  (Matthew,  11.  28).  They  rest  in  His  "bosom"  (Isaiah, 
40.  11).  Also  His  temple  at  Zion,  their  "  rest,"  because  it  is  His 
(Psalm  132.  8,  14).  7.  devoured  —  (Psalm  79.  7.)  "Found  them" 
implies  that  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  whoever  hap- 
pened to  meet  them,  adversaries  said  —  for  instance,  Nebuzar- 
adan  (ch.  40.  2, 3  ;  Cf.  Zechariah,  11.  5).  The  Gentiles  acknowledged 
some  supreme  divinity.  The  Jews'  guilt  was  so  palpable  that  they 
were  condemned  even  in  the  judgment  of  heathens.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  God's  peculiar  relation  to  Judea  reached  its  heathen  invaders 
from  the  prophets  (ch.  2.  3  ;  Daniel,  9.  16) ;  hence  the  strong  lan- 
guage they  use  of  Jehovah  here,  not  as  worshipers  of  Him  them- 
selves, but  as  believing  Him  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of  Judah 
("  the  hope  of  their  fathers,"  Psalm  22.  4 ;  they  do  not  say  our 
hope),  as  each  country  was  thought  to  have  its  local  god,  whose 
power  extended  no  farther,  habitation  —  (Psalm  90.  1;  91.  1.) 
Alluding  tew  the  tabernacle;  or,  as  in  Ezekiel,  34. 14,  fold,  which 
carries  out  tne  image  in  v.  6,  "  resting-place"  of  the  "  sheep."  But 
it  can  only  mean  habitation  (ch.  31.  23),  which  confirms  English 
Version  here,  hope  of  their  fathers  —  This  especially  condemned 
the  Jews  that  their  apostasy  was  from  that  God  whose  faithfulness 
their  fathers  had  experienced.  At  the  same  time  these  "  adversar- 
ies" unconsciously  use  language  which  corrects  their  own  notions, 
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The  covenant  with  the  Jews'  "  fathers  "  is  not  utterly  set  aside  oy 
their  sin,  as  their  adversaries  thought  :  there  is  still  "  a  habitation" 
or  refuge  for  them  with  the  God  of  their  fathers.  8.  (Ch.  51.  6, 
45  ;  Isaiah,  48.  20  ;  Zechariah,  2.  6,  7  ;  Revelation,  18.  4).  Imme- 
diately avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  escape,  be  as  .  .  . 
he-goats  before  .  .  .  flocks  —  let  each  try  to  be  foremost  in  return- 
ing, animating  the  Aveak,  as  he-goats  lead  the  flock  ;  such  were  the 
companions  of  Ezra  (Ezra,  1.  5,  6).  9.  from  thence  —  i.  e.,  from 
the  North  country,  expert — lit.,  prosperous.  Besides  "might," 
"expertness  "  is  needed,  that  an  arrow  may  do  execution.  The 
Margin  has  a  different  Hebrew  reading:  destroying,  lit.,  bereaving, 
childless-making  (ch.  15.  7).  LXX.  and  Syriac  support  English  Ver- 
sion, in  vain  —  without  killing  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed  (2  Sam- 
uel, 1.  22).  11.  (Isaiah,  47.  6).  grown  fat  —  and  so,  skip  wantonly. 
at  grass  —  fat  and  frisky.  But  there  is  a  disagreement  of  gender 
in  Hebrew  reading  thus.  The  Keri  reading  is  better:  "a  heifel 
threshing;  "  the  strongest  were  used  for  threshing,  and  as  the  law 
did  not  allow  their  mouth  to  be  muzzled  in  threshing  (Deuter- 
onomy, 25.  4),  they  waxed  wanton  with  eating*,  bellow  as  bulls  — 
rather,  "  neigh  as  steeds"  lit.,  "  strong  ones,"  a  poetical  expression 
for  steeds  {Note,  ch.  8.  16).  [Maurer.]  12.  Your  mother — Baby- 
lon, the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  hindermost — marvellous 
change,  that  Babylon,  once  the  queen  of  the  world  should  be  now 
the  hindermost  of  nations,  and  at.last,  becoming  "a  desert,"  cease 
to  be  a  nation  !  13.  (Isaiah,  13.  20).  14.  Summons  to  the  Median 
army  to  attack  Babylon.  against  ...  Lord — by  opposing  His 
people  ;  their  cause  is  His  cause.  Also  by  profaning  His  sacred 
vessels  (Daniel,  5.  2).  15.  Shout  —  Inspirit  one  another  to  the 
onset  with  the  battle-cry.  given  .  .  .  hand  —  an  idiom  for,  submitted 
to  the  conquerors  (1  Chronicles,  29.  24,  Margin;  Lamentations,  5. 
6).  as  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her  —  just  retribution  in  kind.  She 
had  destroyed  many,  so  must  she  be  destroyed  (Psalm  137.  §).  So 
as  to  spiritual  Babylon  (Revelation,  18.  6).  This  is  right,  because 
"  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord;1*  but  this  will  not  justify  private 
revenge  in  kind  (Matthew,  5.  44  ;  Romans,  12.  19-21)  ;  even  the 
Old  Testament  law  forbade  this,  though  breathing  a  sterner  spirit 
than  the  New  Testament  (Exodus,  23.  4,  5  ;  Proverbs,  25.  21,  22). 
16.  Babylon  had  the  extent  rather  of  a  nation  than  of  a  city. 
Therefore  grain  was  grown  within  the  city  wall  sufficient  to  last  for 
a  long  siege  (Aristotle,  Pol.  3.  2;  Pliny,  18.17).  Conquerors 
usually  spare  agriculturists,  but  in  this  case  all  alike  were  to  be 
"  cut  off."  for  fear  of . . .  oppressing  sword  —  because  of  the  sword 
of  the  oppressor,  every  one  to  his  people —  from  which  they  had 
been  removed  to  Babylon  from  all  quarters  by  the  Chaldean  con- 
querors (ch.  51.  9  ;  Isaiah,  13.  14).  17.  lions  —  hostile  kings  (ch.  4. 
7  ;  49. 19).  Assyria  —  (2  Kings,  17.  6,  Shalmaneser  ;  Ezra,  4.  2,  Esar- 
haddon).  Nebuchadnezzar  — (2  Kings,  24.  10,14).  18.  punish  .  . . 
king  of  Babylon  —  Nabonidus,  or  Labynims.  as  ...  punished 
•  .  .  Assyrian  —  Sennacherib  and  other  kings  [Grotius]  (2  Kings, 
19.  37).  19.  (Isaiah,  65  10 ;  Ezekiel,  34.  13,  14).  20.  The  specifi- 
cation of  "  Israel,"  as  well  as  Judah,  shows  the  reference  is  to  times 
pet  to  come,     "niquity  .  .  .  none  —  not  mcrelv  idolatry  which  ceased 
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among  the  Jews  ever  since  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  chiefly 
their  rejection  of  Messiah.  As  in  a  canceled  debt,  it  shall  be  as 
if  it  had  never  been  ;  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  shall  treat  them  as 
innocent  (ch.  31.  34).  Without  cleansing  away  of  sin,  remission 
of  punishment  would  be  neither  to  the  honour  of  God,  nor  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  elect,  whom  I  reserve — the  elect  "rem- 
nant" (Isaiah,  I.  9).  The  "residue"  (Zechariah,  14.  2  ;  13.8,9). 
21.  Merathaim  —  a  symbolical  name  for  Babylon,//^  doubly  rebel- 
lious, viz.,  against  God.  Cf.  v.  24,  "thou  hast  striven  against  the 
Lord  ;"  and  v.  29,  "proud  against  the  Lord."  The  "  doubly"  re- 
fers to,  first,  the  Assyrians  oppression  of  Israel,  next,  the  kindred 
Chaldean's  oppression  of  Judah  (Cf.  v.  17-20,  33  ,  especially  v.  18). 
Pekod  —  (Ezekiel,  23.  23;;  a  chief  province  of  Assyria  in  which 
Nineveh,  now  overthrown,  once  lay  But,  as  in  Merathaim,  the 
allusion  is  to  the  meaning  of  Pekod,  viz.,  visitation,  the  inhabitants 
whose  time  of  deserved  visitation  in  punishment  is  come  ;  not, 
however,  without  reference  to  the  now  Babylonian  province,  Pekod. 
The  visitation  on  Babylon  was  a  following  up  of  that  on  Assyria. 
after  them — even  their  posterity,  and  all  that  is  still  left  of  Baby- 
lon, until  the  very  name  is  extinct.  [Grotius.]  Devastate  the 
city,  after  its  inhabitants  have  deserted  it.  all .  . .  I  .  . .  commanded 
—  by  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  13.  1,  &c.)  23.  hammer  —  i.  e.,  Babylon,  so 
called  because  of  its  ponderous  destructive  power;  just  as  "  Mar- 
tel,"  i.  e.,  a  little  hammer,  was  the  surname  of  a  king  of  the  Franks 
(Isaiah,  14.  6).  24.  I  —  Thou  hast  to  do  with  God,  not  merely  with 
men.  taken  .  .  .  not  aware — Herodotus  relates  that  one-half  of 
the  city  was  taken,  before  those  in  the  other  were  "aware  "  of  it. 
Cyrus  turned  the  waters  of  Euphrates  where  it  was  defended  into 
a  different  channel,  and  so  entered  the  city  by  the  dried-up  chan- 
nel at  night,  by  the  upper  and  lower  gates  (Daniel,  5.  30,  31).  25. 
weapons  Of  his  indignation  —  the  Medes  and  Persians  (Isaiah,  13. 
5).  26.  from  the  Utmost  border  —  viz.,  of  the  earth.  Or,  from  all 
sides.  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  storehouses  —  or,  "her  houses 
filled  with  men  and  goods."  [Michaelis.]  When  Cyrus  took  it, 
the  provisions  found  there  were  enough  to  have  lasted  for  many 
years,  as  heaps  —  make  of  the  once  glorious  city  heaps  of  ruins. 
Vast  mounds  of  rubbish  now  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon. 
"  Tread  her  as  heaps  of  corn  which  are  wont  to  be  trodden  down 
In  the  threshing  floor.  [Grotius.]  27.  bullocks  —  i.  e.,  princes 
and  strong  warriors  (ch.  46.  21  ;  Psalm  22.  12 ;  Isaiah,  34.  7).  go 
down  to  .  .  .  Slaughter  —  the  slaughter-houses  lay  low  beside  the 
river  ;  therefore  it  is  said,  "  go  down  ;"  appropriate  to  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  avenue  through  which  the  slaughterers  entered 
the  city.  28.  declare  in  Zion  .  .  .  temple  —  Some  Jews  "fleeing" 
from  Babylon  at  its  fall  shall  tell  in  Judea  how  God  avenged  the 
cause  of  Zion  and  her  temple  that  had  been  profaned  (ch.  52.  13  ; 
Daniel,  I.  255.  2).  29.  archers  —  lit.,  very  many  and  powerful; 
hence  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  of  archers  (Job,  16.   13).     from  the 

multitude  and  force  of  their  arrows,  according  to  all  that  she 
tiath  done  —  {Note,  v.  15.)    proud  against  the  Lord  — not  merely 

cruei  toward  men  (Isaiah,  47.  10).  30.  {Note,  ch.  49.  26.)  in  the 
streets  —  the   Babylonians  were  so  discouraged  by  having   los* 
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some  battles,  that  they  retired  within  their  walls  and  would  not 
again  meet  Cyrus  in  the  field.  31.  most  proud  —  lit.,  pride,  i.  e., 
man  of  pride  :  the   king  of  Babylon,     visit  —  punish  {v.  27).     33. 

Israel  and  .  .  .  Judah  were  oppressed  —  He  anticipates  an  objec- 
tion, in  order  to  answer  it:  Ye  have  been,  no  doubt,  "  oppressed," 
therefor^  ye  despair  of  deliverance  ;  but,  remember  your  "  Re- 
deemer is  strong,"  and  therefore  can  and  will  deliver  you.  34. 
Strong  —  as  opposed  to  the  power  of  Israel's  oppressor  (Revelation, 
18.  8).  plead  .  .  .  cause  —  as  their  advocate.  Image  from  a  court  of 
justice  ;  appropriate,  as  God  delivers  His  people  not  by  mere  might, 
but  by  righteousness.  His  plea  against  Satan  and  all  their  enemies  is 
his  own  everlasting  love,  reconciling  mercy  and  justice  in  the 
Redeemer's  work  and  person  (Micah,  7.  9  ;  Zechariah,  3.  1-5  ;  1 
John,  2.  1).  give  rest  .  .  .  disquiet  —  There  is  a  play  on  the  simi- 
larity of  sounds  in  the  two  Hebrew  verbs,  to  express  more  vividly 
the  contrast ;  "  that  He  may  give  quiet  to  the  land  of  Judah  (here- 
tofore disquieted  by  Babylon) ;  but  disquiet  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  (heretofore  quietly  secure)"  (Isaiah,  14.  6-8).  35-37.  The 
repetition  of  "A  sword"  in  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  by  the 
figure  anaphora,  heightens  the  effect  ;  the  reiterated  judgment  is 
universal  ;  the  same  sad  stroke  of  the  sword  is  upon  each  and  all 
connected  with  guilty  Babylon.  wise  men — (Isaiah,  47.  13). 
Babylon  boasted  that  it  was  the  peculiar  seat  of  wisdom  and  wise 
men,  especially  in  astronomy  and  astrology.  36.  liars  —  those 
whom  he  before  termed  "  wise  men,"  he  here  calls  "  liars  "  (impos- 
tors), viz.,  the  astrologers  (Cf.  Isaiah,  44.  25  ;  Romans,  1.  21-25  \ 
1  Corinthians,  1,  20).  37.  as  women  —  divested  of  all  manliness 
(Nahum,  3.  13).  38.  drought  —  altering  the  pointing,  this  verse 
will  begin  as  the  three  previous  verses,  "A  sword."  However,  all 
the  pointed  MSS.  read,  "A  drought,"  as  English  Version.  Cyrus 
turned  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  so 
marched  through  the  dned-up  bed  into  the  city  (ch.  51.  32). 
Babylonia  once  was  famed  for  its  corn,  which  often  yielded  from 
one  to  two  hundred-fold.  [Herodotus.]  This  was  due  to  its  net- 
work of  water  courses  from  the  Euphrates  for  irrigation,  traces  of 
which  [Layard]  are  seen  still  on  all  sides,  but  dry  and  barren 
(Isaiah,  44.  27).  their  idols  —  lit.,  terrors.  They  are  mad  after 
idols  that  are  more  calculated  to  frighten  than  to  attract  (ch.  51. 
44,  47,  52  ;  Daniel,  3.  1).  Mere  bug-bears  to  frighten  children  with. 
39-  Wild  beasts  Of  the  desert  —  wild  cats,  remarkable  for  their 
howl.     [Bochart.]     wild  beasts  of  the  islands — jackals  {Note, 

Isaiah,  13.  21).  owls — rather,  female  ostriches;  they  delight  in 
solitary  places.      Lit.,  daughters   of  crying.      Cf.    as    to   spiritual 

Babylon,  Revelation,  18.  2.  no  more  inhabited  for  ever  —  the 
accumulation  of  phrases  is  to  express  the  final  and  utter  extinc- 
tion ot  Babylon  ;  fulfilled  not  immediately,  but  by  degrees:  Cyrus 
took  away  its  supremacy.  Darius  Hystapes  deprived  it,  when  it 
had  rebelled,  of  its  fortifications.  Seleucus  Nicanor  removed  its 
citizens  and  wealth  to  Seleucia,  which  he  founded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  Parthians  removed  all  that  was  left  to  Ctesi- 
phon.  Nothing  but  its  walls  was  left  under  the  Roman  emperor 
Adrian.      40.  (Isaiah,  13.  19).      Repeated  from  ch.  49.  18.      41-43. 
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(C(.  ch.  6.  22-24).  The  very  language  used  to  describe  the  calami- 
ties which  Babylon  inflicted  on  Zion  is  that  here  employed  to 
describe  Babylon's  own  calamity  inflicted  by  the  Medes.  Retri- 
bution in  kind,  kings  —  the  allies  and  satraps  of  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  :  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  Lydia, 
&c.  coasts — the  remote  parts.  42.  cruel  —  the  character  of  the 
Persians,  and  even  of  Cyrus,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  be 
thought  magnanimous  (Isaiah,  13.  18).  like  a  man  —  so  orderly 
and  united  is  their  "array,"  that  the  whole  army  moves  to  battle 
as  one  man.  [Grotius.]  43.  hands  waxed  feeble  —  attempted  no 
resistance  ;  immediately  was  overcome,  as  Herodotus  tells  us. 
44-46.  Repeated  mainly  from  ch.  49.  19-21.  The  identity  of  God's 
principle  in  His  dealings  with  Edom,  and  in  that  with  Babylon,  is 
implied  by  the  similarity  of  language  as  to  both.  46.  cry  .  .  . 
among  the  nations  —  In  Edom's  case  it  is,  "at  the  cry  the  noise 
thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  sea."  The  change  implies  the  wider 
extent  to  which  the  crash  of  Babylon's  downfall  shall  be  heard. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

('64    Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  against  Babylon  begun 
ir;  Chapter  50.     1.  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise . . .  against  me 

—  lit.,  in  the  heart  of  them,  &c.  Cf.  Psalm  46.  2,  "the  midst  of  the 
sea,"  Margin,  "the  heart  of  the  seas;"  Ezekiel,  27.  4,  Margin; 
Matthew,  12.  40.  In  the  centre  of  the  Chaldeans.  "  Against  me? 
because  they  persecute  my  people.  The  cabalistic  mode  of  inter- 
preting Hebrew  words  (by  taking  the  letters  in  the  inverse  order 
of  the  alphabet,  the  last  letter  representing  the  first,  and  so  on,  ch. 
25.  26)  would  give  the  very  word  Chaldeans  here  ;  but  the  mystical 
method  cannot  be  intended,  as  "  Babylon  "  is  plainly  so  called  in 
the  immediately  preceding  parallel  clause,  wind  —  God  needs 
not  warlike  weapons  to  "destroy"  His  foes;  a  wind  or  blast  is 
sufficient  ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  "  wind  "  here  is  the  invading  host 
of  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  4.  n  ;  2  Kings,  19.  7).  2.  fanners  — 
{Note,  ch.  15.  7.)  The  fanners  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
so  God's  judgments  shall  sweep  away  guilty  Babylon  as  chaff 
(Psalm  1.  4).  3.  Against  him  that  bendeth  —  viz.,  the  bow,  i.e., 
the  Babylonian  archer,  let  the  archer  bend  —  i.  e.,  the  Persian 
archer  (ch.  30.  14).  The  Chaldean  version  and  Jerome,  by  changing 
the  vowel  points,  read,  "  Let  not  him  (the  Babylonian)  who  bendeth 
his  bow  bend  it."  But  the  close  of  the  verse  is  addressed  to  the 
Median  invaders,  therefore  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  is  addressed  to  them,  as  in  English  Version,  not  to  the 
Babylonians,  to  warn  them  against  resistance  as  vain,  as  in  the 
Chaldean  version.  The  word  bend  is  thrice  repeated  :  "  Against 
him  that  bendeth  let  him  that  bendeth  bend,"  to  imply  the  utmost 
straining  of  the  bow.     4.  (Notes,  ch.  49.  26  ;  50.  30,  37.)     5.  forsaken 

—  as  a  widow  (Hebrew).  Israel  is  not  severed  from  her  husband, 
Jehovah  (Isaiah,  54.  5-7),  by  a  perpetual  divorce,  though  .  . .  sin  — 
though  the  land  of  Israel  has  been  filled  with  sin,  i.  e.,  with  the 
punishment  of  their  sin,  devastation.     But,  as  the  Hebreyv  means 
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for,  or  and  therefore,  not  though,  translate,  "  and  therefore  their  (the 
Chaldeans')  land  has  been  filled  with  (the  penal  consequences  of) 
their  sin."    [Grotius.]     6.  Warning  to  the  Israelite  captives  to  flee 
from  Babylon,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  her 
"  iniquity."    So  as  to  spiritual  Babylon  and  her  captives  (Revelation, 
18.  4).     7.  Babylon  is  compared  to  a  cup,  because  she  was  the  ves- 
sel in  the  hand  of  God,  to  make  drunken  with  His  vengeance  the 
other  peoples  (ch.  13.  12  ;  25.  15,  16).     Cf.  as  to  spiritual  Babylon, 
Revelation,  14.  8  ;  17.  4.     The  cup  is  termed  "golden,"  to  express 
the   splendour  and    opulence    of    Babylon  ;    whence  also   in   the 
image  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel,  2.  38)  the  head  represent- 
ing Babylon  is  of  gold  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  4).     8,  9.   Her  friends  and 
confederates,  who  behold  her  fall,  are   invited  to  her  aid.     They 
reply,  her  case  is  incurable,  and  that  they  must  leave  her  to  her 
fate.      8.    (Isaiah,   21.  9;    Revelation,    14.   8;    18.   2,  9.)      balm  — 
(ch.  8.  22;  46.  11.)     9.  We  would  have  healed  —  We  attempted  to 
heal,     her  judgment  —  her  crimes  provoking  God's  "judgments." 
[Grotius.]    reacheth  unto  heaven  —  (Genesis,  18.  21 ;  Jonah,  1.  2  ; 
Revelation,  18.  5.)     Even   the  heathen   nations  perceive  that  her 
awful  fall  must  be  God's  judgment  for  her  crying  sins  (Psalm  9. 
19  ;  64.  9).      10.  Next    after    the    speech    of   the    confederates  of 
Babylon,  comes  that  of  the  Jews  celebrating  with  thanksgivings 
the  promise-keeping  faithfulness  of  their  covenant  God.     brought 
forth,  &,c.  —  (Psalm  37.  6.)    our  righteousness — not  the  Jews' 
merits,  but  God's  faithfulness  to   Himself  and   to  His  covenant, 
which  constituted   the  "righteousness"  of  His  people,  i.  e.,  their 
justification  in  their  controversy  with  Babylon,  the  cruel  enemy  of 
God  and  His  people.     Cf.  ch.  23.  6,  "The  Lord  our  righteousness;" 
Micah,  7.  9.      Their  righteousness  is  His  righteousness,     declare 
in  Zion  —  (Psalm  102.  13-21.)    11.  Make  bright  —  lit., pure.    Polish 
and  sharpen,     gather  —  lit.,  fill:  i.  e.,  gather  in  full  number,  so  that 
none  be  wanting.     So,  "  gave   in  full  tale "  (1   Samuel.    18.   27). 
Gesenius,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  Fill  with  your  bodies  the  shields" 
(Cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  4.  4).     He  means  to  tell  the  Babylonians, 
Make  what  preparations  you  will,  all  will   be  in  vain  (Cf.  ch.  46. 
3-6).     kings  Of .  .  .  Medes  —  He  names  the  Medes   rather  than  the 
Persians,  because  Darius,  or  Cyaxares,  was  above  Cyrus  in  power 
and  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom,      temple — (ch.   50.  28).      12. 
With  all  your  efforts,  your  city  shall  be  taken,     standard  —  to  sum- 
mon the  defenders  together  to  any  point  threatened  by  the  besiegers. 
13.  waters  —  (v.  32,36;  Note,  Isaiah,  21.  1).     The  Euphrates  sur- 
rounded the  city,  and  being  divided   into  many  channels  formed 
islands.     Cf.  as  to  spiritual    Babylon  "waters,"  i.  e.,  "many  peo- 
ples," Revelation,  17.  1,  15.     A  large  lake  also  was  near  Babylon. 
measure  —  lit.,  cubit,  which  was  the  most  common   measure,  and 
therefore  is  used  for  a  measure  in  general.     The  time  for  putting  a 
limit  to  thy  covetousness.     [Gesenius.]     There  is  no  "and"  in  the 
Hebrew  :  translate,  "  thine  end,  the   retribution  for   thy    covetous- 
ness."    [Grotius.]     Maurer  takes  the  image  to  be  from  weaving: 
the  cubit  where  thou  art  to  be  cutoff;"  for  the  web  is  cut  off,  when 
the  required  number  of  cubits  is  completed   (Isaiah,  38.  12).     14. 
by   himself — lit.,  by  His  soul  (2   Samuel,  15.  21;  Hebrews,  6.  13). 
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fill  .  .  .  with  caterpillars  —  locusts  (Nahum,  3.  15).  Numerous  as 
are  the  citizens  of  Babylon,  the  invaders  shall  be  more  numerous. 
15-19.  Repeated  from  ch.  10.  12-16  ;  except  that  "  Israel  "  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew  of  v.  19,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  translated,  "  He 
is  the  Former  of  all  things,  and  (therefore)  of  the  rod  of  His  inheri- 
tance" (*.  e.,  of  the  nation  peculiarly  His  own).  In  ch.  10,  the 
contrast  is  between  the  idols  and  God  ;  here  it  is  between  the 
power  of  populous  Babylon  and  that  of  God  :  "  T/iou  dwellest  upon 
many  waters"  (v.  13);  but  God  can,  by  merely  "uttering  His 
voice,"  create  "many  waters"  (v.  16).  The  "earth  "  (in  its  material 
aspect)  is  the  result  of  His  "power;"  the  "world"  (viewed  in  its 
orderly  system)  is  the  result  of  His  "  wisdom,"  &c.  (v.  15).  Such  an 
Almighty  Being  can  be  at  no  loss  for  resources  to  effect  His  pur- 
pose against  Babylon.  20.  Note  ch.  50.  23).  "  Break  in  pieces  " 
refers  to  the  "  hammer  "  there  (Cf.  Nahum,  2.  1,  Margin).  The  club 
also  was  often  used  by  ancient  warriors.  22.  old  and  young  —  (2 
Chronicles,  36.  17).  24.  The  detail  of  particulars  {v.  20-23)  is  in 
order  to  express  the  indiscriminate  slaughters  perpetrated  by 
Babylon  on  Zion,  which,  in  just  retribution,  are  all  to  befall  herself 
(ch.  50.  15,  29).  in  your  Sight  —  addressed  to  the  Jews.  25. 
destroying  mountain  —  called  so,  not  from  its  position,  for  it  lay 
low  (v.  13;  Genesis,  11.  2,9),  but  from  its  eminence  above  other 
nations,  many  of  which  it  had  "destroyed  ;"  also,  because  of  its 
lofty  palaces,  towers,  hanging  gardens  resting  on  arches,  and  walls, 
fifty  royal  cubits  broad  and  two  hundred  high,  roll  thee  down 
from  the  rocks  —  i.  e.y  from  thy  rocklike  fortifications  and  walls. 
burnt  mountain — (.Revelation,  8.  8).  A  volcano,  which,  after  having 
spent  itself  in  pouring  its  "destroying"  lava  on  all  the  country 
around,  falls  into  the  vacuum,  and  becomes  extinct,  the  surround- 
ing "  rocks"  alone  marking  where  the  crater  had  been.  Such  was 
the  appearance  of  Babylon  after  its  destruction,  and  as  the  pumice 
stones  of  the  volcano  are  left  in  their  place,  being  unfit  for  build- 
ing, so  Babylon  should  never  rise  from  its  ruins.  26.  corner  .  .  . 
Stone  .  .  .  foundations  —  The  corner-stone  was  the  most  important 
one  in  the  building,  the  foundation-stones  came  next  in  importance 
(Ephesians,  2.  20).  So  the  sense  is,  even  as  there  shall  be  no 
stones  useful  for  building  left  of  thee,  so  no  leading  prince  or  gov- 
ernors, shall  come  forth  from  thy  inhabitants.  27.  (Ch.  50.  29). 
As  in  v.  12,  the  Bab)'lonians  were  told  to  "  set  up  the  standard,"  so 
here  her  foes  are  told  to  do  so :  the  latter,  to  good  purpose  ;  the 
former,  in  vain.  Ararat  —  Upper  or  Major  Armenia,  the  regions 
about  mount  Ararat.  Minni  —  Lower  or  Lesser  Armenia.  Raw- 
linson  says  that  Van  was  the  capital  of  Minni.  It  was  conquered 
by  Tettarrassa,  the  general  of  Tetembar  II,  the  Assyrian  king 
whose  wars  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Ashchenaz — a  descendant  of  Japhet  (Genesis,  10.  3), 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  sea  now  called  the  Black  sea ;  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  it  is  probably  here  meant,  viz.,  Asia  Minor, 
including  places  named  Ascania  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Cyrus 
had  subdued  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  from 
these  drew  levies  in  proceeding  against  Babylon,  rough  caterpil- 
lars—  the  horsemen  in  multitude,  and  'in  appearance  bristling  with 
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javelins  and  with  crests,  resemble  "  rough  caterpillars,"  or  locusts 
of  the  hairy-crested  kind  (Nahum,  3.  15).  28.  kings  of  •  .  .  Medes 
—  {v.  II.)  The  satraps  and  tributary  kings  under  Darius,  or  Cyax- 
ares.      his  dominion  —  the    king  of  Media's  dominion.      29.  land 

shall  tremble  .  .  .  every  purpose  of . . .  Lord  shall  be  performed  — 

elegant  antithesis  between  the  trembling  of  the  land  or  earth,  and 
the  stability  of  "eve^  purpose  of  the  Lord"  (Cf.  Psalm  46.  1-3.) 
30.  forborne  to  fight  —  for  the  city  was  not  taken  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  stratagem,  according  to  the  counsel  given  to  Cyrus 
by  two  eunuchs  of  Belshazzar  who  deserted.  remained  ...  in 
holds  —  not  daring  to  go  forth  to  fight;  many,  with  Nabonnidus, 
withdrew  to  the  fortified  city  Borsippa.  31.  {Note,  ch.  50.  24). 
One  post —  One  courier  after  another  shall  announce  the  capture  of 
the  city.  The  couriers  despatched  from  the  walls,  where  Cyrus 
enters,  shall  "  meet"  those  sent  by  the  king.  Their  confused  run- 
ning to  and  fro  would  result  from  the  sudden  panic  at  the  entrance 
of  Cyrus  into  the  city,  which  he  had  so  long  besieged  ineffectually; 
the  Babylonians  had  laughed  at  his  attempts,  and  were  feasting  at 
the  time  without  fear,  taken  at  one  end  —  which  was  not  known 
for  a  long  time  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers  feasting  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  ;  so  great  was  its  extent  that,  when  the  city  was  already 
three  days  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the  fact  was  not  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  city.  [Aristotle,  Pol.  3.  2.]  32.  passages  are 
Stopped  —  the  guarded  fords  of  the  Euphrates  are  occupied  by  the 
enemy  {Note,  ch.  50.  38).  reeds  .  .  .  burned  —  lit.,  the  marsh.  After 
draining  off  the  river,  Cyrus  "burned"  the  stockade  of  dense  tree- 
like "reeds"  on  its  banks,  forming  the  outworks  of  the  city  fortifi- 
cations. The  burning  of  these  would  give  the  appearance  of  the 
marsh  or  river  itself  being  on  "fire."  33.  like  a  threshing-floor,  it 
is  time  to  thresh  her  — rather,  "like  a  threshing-floor  at  the  time 
of  threshing,"  or  "  at  the  time  when  it  is  trodden."  The  treading, 
or  threshing,  is  here  put  before  the  harvest,  out  of  the  natural  order, 
because  the  prominent  thought  is  the  treading  down  or  destruction 
of  Babylon.  In  the  East  the  treading  out  of  the  corn  took  place 
only  at  harvest  time.  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing-floor  not  trodden 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  time  of  harvest,  when  her  citizens  shall  be 
trodden  under  foot,  shall  come.  [Calvin.]  "  Like  a  threshing- 
floor  full  of  corn,  so  is  Babylon  now  full  of  riches,  but  the  time  of 
harvest  shall  come,  when  all  her  prosperity  shall  be  cut  off." 
[Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  Grotius  distinguishes  the  "  harvest "  from 
the  "  threshing  ;"  the  former  is  the  slaying  of  her  citizens,  the  lat- 
ter the  pillaging  and  destruction  of  the  city  (Cf.  Joel,  3.  13  ;  Rev- 
elation, 14.  15,18).  34.  me  —  Zion  speaks.  Her  groans  are  what 
bring  down  retribution  in  kind  on  Babylon  (ch.  50.  17  ;  Psalm  102. 
13,  17,  20).  empty  vessel  —  he  has  drained  me  out.  dragon  — 
the  serpent  often  "swallows"  its  prey  whole.  Or  &  sea  monster. 
[Grotius.]  filled  his  belly  .  .  .  cast  me  out  —  like  a  wild  beast, 
which  having  "filled"  himself  to  satiety,  "casts  out"  the  rest. 
[Calvin.]  After  filling  all  his  store-houses  with  my  goods,  he  has 
cast  me  out  of  this  land.  [Grotius.]  35.  my  flesh  —  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar hath  "  devoured  "  (v.  34).  Zion  thus  calls  her  kinsmen 
(Romans,  11. 14)  slain  throughout  the  country  or  carried  captives  to 
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Babylon.  [Grotius.]  Or,  as  "  my  blood  "  follows,  it  and  "  my  flesh  " 
constitute  the  whole  man:  Zion,  in  its  totalit)\  its  citizens,  and  all  its 
substance,  have  been  a  prey  to  Babylon'swiolence  (Psalm  137.  8).  36. 
plead  .  .  .  cause  —  (ch.  50.  34.)  sea  —  the  Euphrates^/.  13  ;  ch.  50. 
38),  Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  5,  "  sea,"  i.  e.,  the  Nile  (Isaiah,  21.  1).  37  (Ch.  50. 
26,  39  ;  Revelations,  18.  2).  38,  39.  The  capture  of  Babylon  was 
effected  on  the  night  of  a  festival  in  honour  of  its  idols,  roar  .  .  . 
yell  —  the  Babylonians  were  shouting  in  drunken  revelry  (Cf.  Dan- 
iel, 5.  4).  39.  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts— In  the 
midst  of  their  being  heated  with  wine,  I  will  give  them  "  their  " 
potions, — a  very  different  cup  to  drink,  but  one  which  is  their  due, 
the  wine-cup  of  my  stupefying  wrath  (ch.  25.  15  ;  49.  12  ;  Isaiah,  51. 
17  ;  Lamentations,  4.  21).  rejoice,  and  sleep  .  .  .  perpetual,  &c— 
that  they  may  exult,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  jubilant  exultation 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death  {v.  57  ;  Isaiah,  21.  4,  5).  41.  Sheshach  — 
Babylon  (Cf.  Note,  ch.  25.  26).  Called  so  from  the  goddess  Shach, 
to  whom  a  five  days'  festival  was  kept,  during  which,  as  in  the 
Roman  Saturnalia,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  was  permit- 
ted ;  slaves  ruled  their  masters,  and  in  every  house  one  called 
Zogan,  arrayed  in  a  royal  garment,  was  chosen  to  rule  all  the  rest. 
He  calls  Babylon  "  Sheshach,"  to  imply  that  it  was  during  this  feast 
the  city  was  taken.  [Scaliger.]  42.  The  sea  —  The  host  of 
Median  invaders.  The  image  (Cf.  ch.  47.  2  ;  Isaiah,  8.  7,  8)  is  ap- 
propriately taken  from  the  Euphrates,  which,  overflowing  in  spring, 
is  like  a  "sea"  near  Babylon  {v.  13,  32,  36).  43.  Her  cities  —  The 
cities,  her  dependencies.  So,  "Jerusalem  and  the  cities  thereof " 
(ch.  34.  1).  Or,  the  "  cities"  are  the  inner  and  outer  cities,  the  two 
parts  into  which  Babylon  was  divided  by  the  Euphrates.  [Grotius.] 
44.  Bel  .  .  .  swallowed  —  in  allusion  to  the  many  sacrifices  to  the 
idol  which  its  priests  pretended  it  swallowed  at  night ;  or  rather, 
the  precious  gifts  taken  from  other  nations  and  offered  to  it  (which 
it  is  said  to  have  "  swallowed  ;"  Cf.  "devoured,"  "swallowed,"  v. 
34  ;  ch.  50.  17),  which  it  should  have  to  disgorge  (Cf.  v.  13  ;  ch.  50. 
37).  Of  these  gifts  were  the  vessels  of  Jehovah's  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chronicles,  36.7  ;  Daniel,  1.  2).  The  restoration  of  these, 
as  foretold  here,  is  recorded,  Ezra,  1.  7-11.  flow  —  as  a  river  ;  fitly 
depicting  the  influx  of  pilgrims  of  all  "nations"  to  the  idol.  45, 
46.  {Note,  v.  6).  46.  And  lest  —  Cf.,  for  the  same  ellipsis,  Genesis, 
3.  22;  Exodus,  13.  17  ;  Deuteronomy,  8.  12.  "And  in  order  that 
your  heart  may  not  faint  at  the  (first)  rumour  "  (of  war).  I  will  give 
you  some  intimation  of  the  time.  In  the  first  "  year  "  there  shall 
"come  a  rumour  "that  Cyrus  is  preparing  for  war  against  Babylon. 
"  After  that,  in  another  year,  shall  come  a  rumour,"  viz.,  that  Cyrus 
is  approaching,  and  has  already  entered  Assyria.  Then  is  your 
time  to  "go  out"  (^.45).  Babylon  was  taken  the  following  or 
third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign.  [Grotius.]  violence  in  the  land 
—  of  Babylon  (Psalm  7. 16).  ruler  against  ruler  —  or,  "  ruler  upon 
ruler,"  a  continual  change  of  rulers  in  a  short  space.  Belshazzar 
and  Nabonnidus,  supplanted  by  Darius  or  Cyaxares,  who  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Cyrus.  47.  Grotius  translates,  "  Because  then  {viz.,  on 
the  third  year)  the  time  shall  have  come,  that,"  &c.     confounded  — 

at  seeing  their  gods  powerless  to  help  them,     her  slain  —  in  retri- 
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bution  for  "Israel's  slain"  (v.  49)  who  fell  by  her  hand.  Grotius 
translates,  "her  dancers,"  as  in  Judges, 21.  21,  23  ;  t  Samuel,  18.  6, 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated,  alluding  to  the  dancing  revelry 
of  the  festival  during  which  Cyrus  took  Babylon.  48.  heaven  .  .  . 
earth  .  .  .  Sing  for  Babylon  —  (Isaiah,  14.  7-13  ;  44.  23  ;  Revelation, 
18.  20).  49.  caused  ...  to  fall  —  lit.,  has  been  for  the  falling,  i.  e.,  as 
Babylon  made  this  its  one  aim  to  fill  all  places  with  the  slain  of  Israel, 
so  at  Babylon  shall  fall  the  slain  of  that  whole  land  (not  as  English 
Version,  "  of  all  the  earth").  [Maurer.]  Henderson  translates, 
**  Babylon  also  shall  fall,  ye  slain  of  Israel.  Those  also  of  Babylon 
shall  fall,  O  ye  slain  of  all  the  earth."  But,  "  in  the  midst  of  her," 
v.  47,  plainly  answers  to  "  at  Babylon,"  v.  49,  English  Version.  50. 
escaped  .  .  .  SWOrd  —  viz.,  of  the  Medes.  So  great  will  be  the 
slaughter  that  even  some  of  God's  people  shall  be  involved  in  it, 
as  they  had  deserved,  afar  off — though  ye  are  banished  far  off 
from  whence  ye  used  formerly  to  worship  God.  let  Jerusalem 
come  into  your  mind  -*—  while  in  exile  remember  your  temple  and 
city,  so  as  to  prefer  them  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  wherever  ye 
may  be  (Isaiah,  62.  6).  51.  The  prophet  anticipates  the  Jews' 
reply :  I  know  you  will  say  in  despair,  "  We  are  confounded,"  &c. 
"  Wherefore  (God  saith  to  you),  behold  I  will,"  &c.  {v.  52).  [Cal- 
vin.] I  prefer  taking  v.  *5i  as  the  prayer  which  the  Jews  are  di- 
rected to  offer  in  exile  (v.  50),  "let  Jerusalem  come  into  )'our 
mind  "  (and  say  in  prayer  to  God),  "  We  are  confounded."  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  Psalm  44.  15,  16;  79.  4;  102.  17-20;  Isaiah, 
62.  6,  7.  for  strangers  —  the  "reproach,"  which  especially  has 
stung  us,  is  when  they  taunted  us  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
burned  the  temple,  our  peculiar  glory,  as  though  our  religion  was 
a  thing  of  naught.     52.  Wherefore  —  Because  of  these   sighs  of 

the  Jews  directed  to  God  {v.  21).    I . . .  judgment  upon  . . .  images 

—  in  opposition  to  the  Babylonian  taunt  that  Jehovah's  religion 
was  a  thing  of  naught,  since  they  had  burned  His  temple  (v.  51) ; 
I  will  show  that,  though  I  have  thus  visited  the  Jews'  neglect  of 
me,  yet  those  gods  of  Babylon  cannot  save  themselves,  much  less 
their  votaries,  who  shall,  "  through  all  her  land,"  lie  and  "groan" 
with  wounds.  53.  Cf.  Obadiah,  4,  as  to  Edom  (Amos,  9,  2). 
Though  ,  .  .  yet  from  me  —  We  are  not  to  measure  God's  power 
by  what  seems  to  our  perceptions  natural  or  probable.  55.  great 
voice  —  where  once  was  the  great  din  of  a  mighty  city,  there  shall 
be  the  silence  of  death.  [Vatablus.]  Or,  the  "great  voice"  of 
the  revellers  {v.  38,  39  ;  Isaiah,  22.  2).  Or,  the  voice  of  mighty 
boasting  [Calvin]  (Cf.  v.  53).  her  waves  —  "  when  "  her  calamities 
shall  cause  her  to  give  forth  a  widely  different  "voice,"  even  such 
a  one  as  the  waves  give  that  lash  the  shores  {v.  42).  [Grotius.] 
Or,  "when"  is  connected  thus:  "the  great  voice"  in  her,  when 
her  "  waves,"  &c.  (Cf.  v.  13).  Calvin  translates,  "  their  waves,"  i.  e., 
the  Medes  bursting  on  her  as  impetuous  waves  ;  so  v.  42.  But 
the  parallel,  "  a  great  voice,"  belongs  to  her,  therefore  the  "  wave-" 
]ike  "rpar"  of  "their  voice"  ought  also  belong  to  her  (Cf.  v.  54). 
The  "great  voice"  of  commercial  din,  boasting  and  feasting,  is 
"destroyed  ;"  but  in  its  stead  there  is  the  wave-like  roar  of  her 
voice  in  her  "  destruction  "  (v.  54).     56    taken  —  when   they  were 
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least  expecting  it,  and  in  such  a  way  that  resistance  was  impossi- 
ble. 57.  (Ver.  39;  Daniel,  5.  1,  &c.)  58.  broad  walls  —  eighty- 
seven  feet  broad  [Rosenmuller]  ;  fifty  cubits  [Grotius].  A. 
chariot  of  four  horses  abreast  could  meet  another  011  it  without 
collision.  The  walls  were  200  cubits  high,  and  485  stadia,  or  sixty- 
miles  in  extent,  gates —  100  in  number,  of  brass  ;  twenty-five  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  the  city  being  square  ;  between  the  gates 
were  250  towers.  Berosus  says  triple  walls  encompassed  the  outer, 
and  the  same  number  the  inner  city.  Cyrus  caused  the  outer 
walls  to  be  demolished.  Taking  the  extent  of  the  walls  to  be  365 
stadia,  as  Diodorus  states,  it  is  said  200,000  men  completed  a. 
stadium  each  day,  so  that  the  whole  was  completed  in  one  year. 
labour  ...  in  the  fire  —  The  event  will  show  that  the  builders  of 
the  walls  have  "  laboured  "  only  for  the  "  fire  "  in  which  they  shall 
be  consumed.  "In  the  fire"  answers  to  the  parallel,  "burned 
with  fire."  Translate,  "  shall  have  laboured  in  vain,"  &c.  Cf. 
Job,  3.  14,  "built  desolate  places  for  themselves,"  i.  e.,  grand 
places,  soon  about  to  be  desolate  ruins.  Jeremiah  has  in 
view  here  Habakkuk,  2.  13.  59-64.  A  special  copy  of  the 
prophecy  prepared  by  Jeremiah  was  delivered  to  Seraiah  to 
console  the  Jews  in  their  Babylonian  exile.  Though  he  was 
to  throw  it  into  the  Euphrates,  a  symbfol  of  Babylon's  fate,  no 
doubt  he  retained  the  substance  in  memory,  so  as  to  be 
able  orally  to  communicate  it  to  his  countrymen,  went  with 
Zedekiah  —  rather,  "in  behalf  of  Zedekiah  ;"  sent  by  Zedekiah  to 
appease  Nebuchadnezzar's  anger  at  his  revolt.  [Calvin.]  fourth 
year  —  so  that  Jeremiah's  prediction  of  Babylon's  downfall  was 
thus  solemnl)'  written,  and  sealed  by  a  symbolical  action,  six  whole 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  quiet 
prince  —  Cf.  1  Chronicles,  22.  9,  "  a  man  of  rest."  Seraiah  was  not 
one  of  the  courtiers  hostile  to  God's  prophets,  but  "quiet"  and 
docile  ;  ready  to  execute  Jeremiah's  commission,  notwithstanding 
the  risk  attending  it.  Glassius  translates,  "prince  of  Menuchah" 
(Cf.  1  Chronicles,  2.  52,  Margin).  Maurer  translates,  "  commander 
of  the  caravan,"  on  whom  it  devolved  to  appoint  the  resting-place 
for  the  night.  English  Version  suits  the  context  best.  61.  read  — 
not  in  public,  for  the  Chakleans  would  not  have  understood 
Hebrew  ;  but  in  private,  as  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  addressing 
himself  altogether  to  God  (v.  62).  [Calvin.]  62.  0  Lord,  thou  -«- 
and  not  merely  Jeremiah,  or  any  man,  is  the  author  of  this  proph- 
ecy ;  I  therefore  here,  in  thy  presence,  embrace  as  true  all  that  I 
read.  63.  bind  a  Stone,  &C. —  (Revelation,  18.  21.)  So  the  Pro- 
ceans  in  leaving  their  country,  when  about  to  found  Marseilles, 
threw  lead  into  the  sea,  binding  themselves  not  to  return  till  the 
lead  should  swim.  64.  they  shall  be  weary  —  the  Babylonians 
shall  be  worn  out,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  recover  their  strength. 
Thus  far  ...  Jeremiah  —  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  last 
chapter  is  not  included  in  Jeremiah's  writings,  but  was  added  by 
some  inspired  man,  mainly  from  2  Kings,  24.  18,  to  ch.  25,  to» 
explain  and  confirm  what  precedes.     [Calvin.] 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

1-34.  Written  by  some  other  than  Jeremiah  (probably  Ezra) 
as  an  Historical  Supplement  to  the  Previous  Prophecies 
{Note,  ch.  51.  64).  Jeremiah  having  already  (chs.  39,  40)  given  the 
history  in  the  proper  place,  was  not  likely  to  repeat  it  here.  Its 
canonical  authority  as  inspired  is  shown  by  its  being  in  the  LXX 
version.  It  contains  the  capture  and  burning  of  Jerusalem,  &c, 
Zedekiah's  punishment,  and  the  better  treatment  of  Jehoiachin 
under  Evil-merodach,  down  to  his  death.  These  last  events  were 
probably  subsequent  to  Jeremiah's  time.  3.  through  . .  .  anger 
Of . . .  Lord  .  .  .  Zedekiah  rebelled  — His  "anger"  against  Jerusa- 
lem, determining  Him  to  "cast  out"  His  people  "from  His  pres- 
ence" heretofore  manifested  there,  led  Him  to  permit  Zedekiah  to 
rebel  (2  Kings,  23.  26,  27  ;  Cf.  Exodus,  9.  12  ;  to.  i  ;  Romans,  9. 18). 
That  rebellion,  being  in  violation  of  his  oath  "by  God,"  was  sure 
to  bring  down  God's  vengeance  (2  Chronicles,  36.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  17. 
15,  16,  18).  4.  forts  —  rather,  toiuers  of  wood  [Kimchi],  for  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  besieged  from  the  height,  and  annoying 
them  with  missiles.  7.  {Note,  ch.  39.  4.)  9.  gave  judgment  upon 
him  — as  guilty  of  rebellion  and  perjury  {v.  3  ;  Cf.  Ezekiel,  23.  24). 
11.  Ezekiel,  12.  13:  "I  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  yet  shall  he 
not  see  it."  prison  —  lit.,  the  house  of  visitations,  or  punishments, 
i.  e.,  where  there  was  penal  work  enforced  on  the  prisoners,  as 
grinding.  Hence  LXX  render  it  "the  house  of  the  mill." 
So  Samson,  after  his  eyes  were  put  out,  "ground"  in  the  Philis- 
tine prison  house  (Judges,  16.  21).  12.  tenth  day  —  but  in  2 
Kings,  25.  8,  it  is  said  "  the  seventh  day."  Nebuzar-adan  started 
from  Riblah  on  the  "  seventh "  day,  and  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  "tenth"  day.  Seeming  discrepancies,  when  cleared  up, 
confirm  the  genuineness  of  Scripture  ;  for  they  show  there  was 
no  collusion  betwen  the  writers  ;  as  in  all  God's  works  there  is 
latent  harmony  under  outward  varieties.  13.  all  the  houses  .  .  . 
and  all  the  houses  Of  the  great  —  the  "and"  defines  what  houses 
-especially  are  meant,  viz.,  the  houses  of  the  great  men.  15.  poor  of 
.  .  .  people  —  added  to  the  account  in  2  Kings,  25.  11.  "The  poor 
of  the  people"  are  of  the  city,  as  distinguished  from  "  the  poor  of 
the  land,"  i.  e.,  of  the  country.  17.  brake — that  they  might  be 
more  portable.  Fulfilling  the  prophecy  (ch.  27.  19).  See  1  Kings, 
7.  15,  23,  27,  50.  Nothing  is  so  particularly  related  here  as  the 
carrying  away  of  the  articles  in  the  temple.  The  remembrance  of 
their  beauty  and  preciousness  heightens  the  bitterness  of  their 
loss,  and  the  evil  of  sin  which  caused  it.  brass  .  .  .  brasen  — 
rather  copper  .  .  .of  copper.  18.  (Exodus,  27.  3).  19.  of  gold  in  gold 
—  implying  that  the  articles  were  of  solid  gold  and  silver  respec- 
tively, not  of  a  different  metal  inside,  or  alloyed.  [Grotius.] 
Whole:  not  breaking  them  as  was  done  to  the  brass  {v.  17.)  20. 
bulls  .  .  .  under  the  bases  —  but  the  bulls  were  not  ''under  the 
bases,"  but  under  the  sea  (1  Kings,  7.  25,  27,  38)  ;  the  ten  bases  were 
not  under  the  sea,  but  under  the  ten  lavers.  In  English  Version, 
*  bases,"  therefore,  must  mean  the  lower  parts  of  the  sea  under  which 
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the  bulls  were.  Rather  translate  the  bulls  were  in  the  place  of(i.  e.,  by 
way  of ;  so  the  Hebrew,  I  Samuel,  14.  9),  bases,"  or  supports  to  the 
sea.  [Buxtorf.]  So  LXX.  2  Kings,  25.  16,  omits  "the  bulls,"  and 
has  "  and  the  bases  ; "  so  Grotius  here  reads  "  the  bulls  (which  were) 
under  (the  sea)  and  the  bases."  21.  eighteen  cubits — but  in  2  Chron- 
icles. 3.  15,  it  is  "  thirty-five  cubits."  The  discrepancy  is  thus  re- 
moved. Each  pillar  was  eighteen  common  cubits.  The  two  together, 
deducting  the  base,  were  thirty-five,  as  stated  in  2  Chronicles,  3.15. 
[Grotius.]  Other  ways, e.  g.,  by  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  common  and  the  sacred  cubit,  are  proposed  :  though  we  are 
not  able  positively  to  decide  now  which  is  the  true  way,  at  least 
those  proposed  show  that  the  discrepancies  are  not  irreconcilable. 
22.  five  cubits —  so  1  Kings,  7. 16.  But  2  Kings,  25.  17,  has  "  three 
cubits."  There  were  two  parts  in  the  chapiter  ;  the  one  lower  and 
plain,  of  two  cubits  ;  the  other,  higher  and  curiously  carved,  of 
three  cubits.  The  former  is  omitted  in  2  Kings,  25.  17,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  shaft  of  the  pillar  ;  the  latter  alone  is  there  mentioned. 
Here  the  whole  chapiter  of  five  cubits  is  referred  to.  23.  on  a  side 
—  lit.  (on  the  side),  toward  the  air  or  windy  i.  e.,  the  outside  of  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  opposed  to  the  four 
remaining  pomegranates  which  were  not  seen  from  the  outside. 
The  pomegranates  here  are  ninety-six  ;  but  in  1  Kings,  7.  20,  they 
are  200  on  each  chapiter,  and  400  on  the  two  (2  Chronicles,  4.  13). 
It  seems  there  were  two  rows  of  them,  one  above  the  other,  and  in 
each  row  100.  They  are  here  said  to  be  ninety-six,  but  presently 
after  100,  and  so  in  I  Kings,  7.  20.  Four  seem  to  have  been  unseen 
to  one  looking  from  one  point  ;  and  the  ninety-six  are  only  those 
that  could  be  seen  [Vatablus]  ;  or,  the  four  omitted  here  are 
those  separating  the  four  sides,  one  pomegranate  at  each  point  of 
separation  (or  at  the  four  corners)  between  the  four  sides. 
[Grotius.]  24.  Seraiah  —  different  from  the  Seraiah  (ch.  51. 
59),  son  of  Neriah.  Probably  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chronicles, 
6.  14).  Zephaniah  —  son  of  Maaseiah  {Notes,  ch.  21.  1  ;  29.  25). 
25.  seven  men  —  but  in  2  Kings,  25.  19,  it  is  "five."  Perhaps 
two  were  less  illustrious  persons  and  are  therefore  omitted. 
principal  scribe  Of  the  host  —  (Isaiah,  33.  18).  His  office  was  to 
preside  over  the  levy  and  enroll  recruits.  Rawlinson  observes, 
the  Assyrian  records  are  free  from  the  exaggerated  expressions 
found  in  the  Egyptian.  A  minute  account  was  taken'of  the  spoil. 
Two  "  scribes  of  the  host  "  are  seen  in  every  bas-relief,  writing  down 
the  various  objects  brought  to  them  ;  the  heads  of  the  slain,  the 
prisoners,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  28.  seventh  year  —  in  2  Kings,  24. 
12,  14,  16,  it  is  said,  "the  eighth  year"  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  part  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  )^ear,  in  part 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  Also  in  2  Kings,  24,  10,000 
(v.  14),  and  7,000  men  of  might,  and  1,000  craftsmen  {v.  16),  are  said 
to  have  been  carried  away.  But  here  3,023.  Probably  the  latter 
3,023  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  remaining  7,000  out  of  the 
10,000  were  of  the  other  tribes,  out  of  which  many  Israelites  still 
had  been  left  in  the  land.  The  1,000  "craftsmen"  were  exclusive 
of  the  10,000,  as  appears,  by  comparing  2  Kings,  24. 14,  with  v.  16. 
Probably  the  3,023  of  Judah  were  first  removed  in  the  end  of  "  the 
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seventh  year,"  the  7,000  and  1,000  craftsmen  in  the  "  eighth  year." 
This  was  at  the  first  captivity  under  Jehoiachin.  29.  eighteenth  year 
—  when  Jerusalem  was  taken.  But  in  v.  12,  and  2  Kings,  25.  8,  "  the 
nineteenth  year."  Probably  it  was  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  [Lyra.]  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  and  two  —  the  most  illustrious  persons  are  meant,  who  no 
doubt  were  carried  away  first,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year. 
30.  Not  recorded  in  Kings  or  Chronicles.  Probably  it  took  place 
during  the  commotions  that  followed   the  death  of  Gedaliah  (ch. 

41.  18;  2  Kings,  25.  26).    four  thousand  and  six  hundred  —  The 

exact  sum  total  of  the  numbers  specified  here,  viz.,  3,023,  832,  745, 
not  including  the  general  multitude,  and  the  women  and  children 
{v.  15  ;  ch.  39.  9;  2  Kings,  25.  11).  31.  (2  Kings,  25.  27-30).  five 
and  twentieth  day  —  but  in  2  Kings,  25.  27,  it  is  "  the  twenty- 
seventh  day."  Probably  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  decree  for  his  ele- 
vation was  given,  and  the  preparations  for  it  made  by  releasing  him 
from  prison  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  Evil-merodach  —  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
[Lyra],  and  the  Hebrew  writers  say  that,  during  Nebuchadnezzar's 
exclusion  from  men  among  beasts,  Evil-merodach  administered 
the  government ;  and  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  was  restored,  hearing  of  his  son's  misconduct,  and 
that  he  had  exulted  in  his  father's  calamity,  he  threw  him  into  a 
prison,  where  the  latter  met  Jeconiah  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  him,  whence  arose  the  favour  which  subsequently  he  showed 
him.  God,  in  his  elevation,  rewarded  his  having  surrendered  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Cf.  ch.  38.  17,  with  2  Kings,  24.  12).  lifted  up 
.  .  .  head  —  (Cf.  Genesis,  40.  13,  20;  Psalm  3.  3  ;  27.  6).  32.  set 
his  throne  above  —  a  mark  of  respect,  the  kings  —  the  Hebcew 
text  reads  (the  other)"  kings."  "  The  kings"  is  a  Masoretic  cor- 
rection.    33.  changed  .  .  .garments  —  gave  him  garments  suitable 

to  a  king,  did  . . .  eat  bread  before  him  —  (2  Samuel,  9.  13).  34. 
every  day  a  portion  —  rather,  "  its  portion,"  4f0*2'v»(C£  Margin,  n 
lyings,  8.  59). 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

TN  the  Hebrew  Bible  these  Elegies  of  Jeremiah,  five  in  number,  are  placed 
among  the  Chetuvim,  or  Holy  Writings  C"4  the  Psalms,"  &c.,  Luke,  24.  44), 
between  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes.  But  though  in  classification  of  compositions 
k  belongs  to  the  Chetuvim,  it  probably  followed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
originally.  For  thus  alone  can  we  account  for  the  prophetical  books  being 
enumerated  by  Joscphus  (c.  Apion)  as  thirteen  ;  he  must  have  reckoned  Jere- 
miah and  Lamentations  as  one  book,  as  also  Judges  and  Ruth,  the  two  books 
of  Samuel,  &c,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  Lamentations  naturally  follow  the 
book  which  sets  forth  the  circumstances  forming  the  subject  of  the  Elegies. 
Similar  lamentations  occur,  2  Sam.  1.  19,  &c.  ;  3.  33.  The  Jews  read  it  in  their 
synagogues  on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab.  which  is  a  fast  for  the  destruction 
of  their  holy  city.  As  in  2  Chr.  35.  25,  "  lamentations  "  are  said  to  have  beer 
"  written''1  by  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  besides  it  having  been  made 
"an  ordinance  in  Israel,"  that  ''singing  women"  should  "  speak'1''  of  that 
king  in  Lamentations,  Josephus  {Ant.  1.  6),  Jerome,  &c,  thought  that  they  are 
contained  in  the  present  collection.  But  plainly  the  subject  here  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  city  and  people,  as  the  LXX  expressly  state  in  an  intro- 
ductory verse  to  their  version.  The  probability  is,  that  there  is  embodied  in 
these  Lamentations  much  of  the  language  of  his  original  Elegy  on  Josiah,  as 
2  Chr.  55.  35,  states  ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  more  universal  calamity  of  the 
whole  state,  of  which  Josiah's  sad  death  was  the  forerunner.  Thus  ch.  4.  20, 
originally  applied  to  Josiah,  was  "  written,"  in  its  subsequent  reference,  not  so 
much  of  him,  as  of  the  throne  of  Judah  in  general,  the  last  representative  of  which, 
Zedekiah,  had  just  been  carried  away.  The  language,  which  is  true  of  good 
Josiah,  is  too  strong  in  favour  of  Zedekiah,  except  when  viewed  as  represent- 
ative of  the  crown  in  general.  It  was  natural  to  embody  the  language  of  the 
Elegy  on  Josiah  in  the  more  general  lamentations,  as  his  death  was  the  presage 
of  the  last  disaster  that  overthrew  the  throne  and  state. 

The  title  more  frequently  given  by  the  Jews  to  these  Elegies  is  "  How  " 
(Heb.,  Eechah),  from  the  first  word,  as  the  Pentateuch  is  similarly  called  by  the 
first  Hebrew  word  of  Gen.  1.  The  LXX  call  it  "  Lamentations,"  from  whom 
we  derive  the  name.  It  refers  not  merely  to  the  events  which  occurred  at  the 
capture  of  the  city,  but  to  the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  (the  penalty  of  national 
sin)  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege,  and  perhaps  from  before  it}  under 
Manasseh  and  Josiah  (2  Chr.  33.  n  ;  35.  20-25),  under  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  (2  Chr.  36.  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  n,  &c.)  Lowth  says,  "Every  letter  is  writ- 
ten with  a  tear,  every  word  the  sound  of  a  broken  heart."  The  style  is  midway 
between  the  simple  elevation  of  prophetic  writing  and  the  loftier  rythm  of 
Moses,  David  and  Habakkuk.  Terse  conciseness  marks  the  Hebrew  original, 
notwithstanding  Jeremiah's  diffuseness  in  his  other  writings.  The  Elegies  are 
grouped  in  stanzas  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  without  any  artificial  system  of 
arrangement  as  to  the  thoughts.  The  five  Elegies  are  acrostic  ;  each  is  divided 
into  twenty-two  stanzas  or  verses.  In  the  first  three  Elegies  the  stanzas  con- 
sist of  triplets  of  lines  (excepting  Elegy,  1 .  7,  and  2.  19,  which  contain  each 
four  lines),  each  beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  regular 
order  (twenty-two  in  number).  In  three  instances  (Elegy,  2.  16,  17;  3.  40-51  ; 
4.  16,  17)  two  letters  are  transposed.  In  the  third  Elegy  each  line  of  the  three 
forming  every  stanza  begins  with  the  same  letter.  The  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Elegies  consist  of  two  lines  each.  The  fifth  Elegy,  though  having 
twenty-two  stanzas  (the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet),  just  as  the 
four  first,  yet  is  not  alphabetical ;  and  its  lines  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
others,  which  are  longer  than  are  found  in  other  Hebrew  poems,  and  contain 
twelve  syllables,  marked  by  a  caesura  about  the  middle,  dividing  them  into  two 
somewhat  unequal  parts.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  was  adopted  origi- 
nally to  assist  the  memory.  Grotius  thinks  the  reason  for  the  inversion  of  two 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  in  Elegy,  2.  16,  17  ;  3.  46-51 ;  4.  16,  17,  is,  that  the  Chal- 
deans, like  the  Arabians,  used  a  different  order  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  first 
Elegv  Jeremiah  speaks  as  a  Hebrew,  in  the  following  ones  as  one  subject  to 
the  Chaldeans.    This  is  doubtful. 


THE 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  I. 
1-22.  Aleph,  tf.  i.  how  is  she  .  .  .  widow !  she  that  was  great, 

&C.  —  English  Version  is  according  to  the  accents.  But  the 
members  of  each  sentence  are  better  balanced  in  antithesis,  thus, 
"  how  is  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations  becomes  as  a 
widow  !  (how)  she  who  was  princess  among  the  provinces  (i.  c., 
she  who  ruled  over  the  surrounding  provinces  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates,  Genesis,  15.  18  ;  1  Kings,  4.  21  ;  2  Chronicles,  9. 
26;  Ezra,  4.  20),  become  tributary!"  [Maurer.]  sit  —  on  the 
ground;  the  posture  of  mourners  (ch.  2.  10;  Ezra,  9.  3).  The 
coin  struck  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  representing 
Judea  as  a  female  sitting  solitary  under  a  palm  tree,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Judaea  capta,"  singularly  corresponds  to  the  image 
here  ;  the  language  therefore  must  be  prophetical  of  her  state 
subsequent  to  Titus,  as  welh  as  referring  retrospectively  to  her 
Babylonian  captivity.  Beth,  2-  2.  in  the  night  —  even  in  the 
night,  the  period  of  rest  and  oblivion  of  griefs  (Job,  7.  3).  lovers 
.  .  .  friends  —  the  heathen  states  allied  to  Judah,  and  their  idols. 
The  idols  whom  she  "  loved  "  (Jeremiah,  2.  20-25),  could  not  com- 
fort her.  Her  former  allies  would  not,  nay,  some  "  treacherously" 
joined  her  enemies  against  her  (2  Kings,  24.  2,  7  ;  Psalm  137.  7). 

Gimel,  j.     3.  (Jeremiah,  52.  27).     because  of  great  servitude — 

i,  e.,  in  a  state  "  of  great  servitude,"  endured  from  the  Chaldeans. 
"Because"  is  made  by  Vatablus  indicative  of  the  cause  of  her 
captivity,  viz. ,  her  having  "  afflicted  "  and  unjustly  brought  into 
"servitude"  the  manumitted  bond-servants  (Jeremiah,  34.  8-22). 
Maurer  explains  it,  "Judah  has  left  her  land  (not  literally  'gone 
into  captivity')  because  of  the  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar." no  rest  —  (Deuteronomy,  28.  64,  65).  overtook  her 
between  .  .  .  Straits  —  image  from  robbers,  who  in  the  East  inter- 
cept travelers  at  the  narrow  passes  in  hilly  regions.  Daleth,  H.  4, 
feasts  —  the  Passover  ;  Pentecost  or  the  feast  of  weeks  ;  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  gates  —  once  the  place  of  concourse.  He, 
PI.  5-  the  Chief — rule  her  (Deuteronomy,  28.  43,44).  adversaries 
.  .  .  prosper ;  for  the  Lord,  &C.  —  all  the  foe's  attempts  must  have 
failed,  had  not  God  delivered  His  people  into  their  hands  (Jere- 
miah, 30.  15).  Vau,  1.  6.  beauty  .  .  .  departed  —  her  temple,  throne 
and  priesthood,  harts  that  find  no  pasture  —  an  animal  timid  and 
fleet,  especially  when  seeking  and  not  able  to  "  find  pasture."  Zainy 
T-  7.  remembered  —  rather,  remembers,  now,  in  her  afflicted  state.  In 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  she  did  not  appreciate,  as  she  ought,  the 
favours  of  God  to  her.  Now,  awaking  out  of  her  past  lethargy, 
she  feels  from  what  high  privileges  she  has  fallen,  when  her  peo- 
ple fell,  &C. —  i.e.,  after  which  days  of  prosperity  "  her  people  fell." 
mock  at  her  sabbaths  —  the  heathen  used  to  mock  at  the  Jews* 
sabbath,  as  showing  their  idleness,  and  termed  them  Sabbatarians 
{Martial,  4.  4).     Now,  said  they  ironically,  ye  may  keep  a  continu- 
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ous  sabbath.  So  God  appointed  the  length  of  the  captivity  (sev- 
enty years)  to  be  exactly  that  of  the  sum  of  the  sabbaths  in  the  490 
years  in  which  the  land  was  denied  its  sabbaths  (Leviticus,  26.  33- 
35).  Maurer  translates  it  "  ruin."  But  English  Version  better  ex- 
presses the  point  of  their  "mocking,"  viz.,  their  involuntary  "sab- 
baths," t.  e.,  the  cessation  of  all  national  movements.  A  fourth  line 
is  added  in  this  stanza,  whereas  in  all  the  others  there  are  but  three. 
So  in  Elegy,  2.  19.  Cheth,  n.  8.  (1  Kings,  8.  46).  is  removed  — 
as  a  woman  separated  from  the  congregation  of  God  for  legal  im- 
purity, which  is  a  type  of  moral  impurity.  So  v.  17  ;  Leviticus,  12. 
2;  15.  19,  &c.  her  nakedness  —  they  have  treated  her  as  contu- 
meliously  as  courtesans  from  whom  their  clothes  are  stripped,  turn- 
eth  backward  — as  modest  women  do  from  shame,  i.  e.,  she  is  cast 
down  from  all  hope  of  restoration.  [Calvin.]  Teth,  0-  9.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  image  in  v.  8.  Her  ignominy  and  misery  cannot 
be  concealed,  but  are  apparent  to  all,  as  if  a  woman  were  suffering 
under  such  a  flow  as  to  reach  the  end  of  her  skirts,  remembereth 
not  .  . .  last  end  — (Deuteronomy,  32.  29  ;  Isaiah,  47.  7.)  She  forgot 
how  fatal  must  be  the  end  of  her  iniquity.  Or,  as  the  words  fol- 
lowing imply,  She,  in  despair,  cannot  lift  herself  up  to  lay  hold  of 
God's  promises  as  to  her  "  latter  end."  [Calvin.]  wonderfully — 
Hebrew,  wonders,  i.  e.,  with,  amazing  dejection.  0  Lord,  behold  — 
Judah  here  breaks  in,  speaking  for  herself,  for  the  enemy  hath 
magnified  himself — What  might  seem  ground  for  despair,  the 
elated  insulting  of  the  enemy,  is  rather  ground  for  good  hope. 
Jod>>.  10.  for  —  surely  she  hath  seen,  &c.  heathen  ...  command 
.  .  .  not  enter  ,  .  .  congregation — for  instance,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (Deuteronomy,  23.  3  ;  Nehemiah,  13.  1,  2).  If  the  heathen, 
as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary  for  worship,  much 
less  were  they  allowed  to  enter  in  order  to  rob  and  destroy.  Cap  A, 
3.  11.  (Jeremiah,  37.  21 ;  38. 9 ;  52.  6).  given  . . .  pleasant  things 
for  meat — (2  Kings,  6.  25 ;  Job,  2.  4.)    relieve  . .  .soul  —  lit.,  to 

cause  the  soul  or  life  to  return,  for  I  am  become  Vile — Her  sins 
and  consequent  sorrows  are  made  the  plea  in  craving  God's  mercy. 
Cf.  the  like  plea,  Psalm  25.  11.  Lamed,  p.  12.  The  pathetic  appeal 
of  Jerusalem,  not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  even  to  the  strangers 
"  passing  by,"  as  her  sorrow  is  such  as  should  excite  the  compas- 
sion even  of  those  unconnected  with  her.  She  here  prefigures 
Christ,  whom  the  language  is  prophetically  made  to  suit,  more 
than  Jerusalem.  Cf.  Israel,  i,  e.,  Messiah,  Isaiah,  49.  3.  Cf.  with 
"  pass  by,"  Matthew,  27.  39  ;  Mark,  15.  29.  As  to  Jerusalem,  Dan- 
iel, 9.  12.  Maurer,  from  the  Arabic  idiom,  translates,  "  do  not  go 
off  on  your  way,"  i.  e.,  stop,  whoever  ye  are  that  pass  by.  English 
Version  is  simpler.  Mem,  D-  13.  bones — a  fire  which  not  only 
consumes  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  penetrates  even  to  my  "  bones" 
{i.  e.,  my  vital  powers),  prevaileth  against  —  not  as  Rosenmuller  : 
"  He  (Jehovah)  hath  broken  them  ;  "  a  sense  not  in  the  Hebrew,  net 
—  (Ezekiel,  12.  13.)  Image  from  hunting  wild  beasts.  He  has  so 
entangled  me  in  His  judgments  that  I  cannot  escape,  turned  me 
back  —  so  that  I  cannot  go  forward,  and  get  free  from  His  meshes. 
Nun,  j».  14.  yoke  ...  is  bound  by  his  hand  —  (Deuteronomy,  28. 
48.)     Metaphor  from  husbandmen,  who,  after  they  have  bound  tha 
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3'oke  to  the  neck  of  oxen,  hold  the  rein  firmly  twisted  round  the  hand. 
Thus  the  translation  will  be,  "in  His  hand."  Or  else,  "  the  yoke  of 
my  transgressions"  (i.  e.,  of  punishment  for  my  transgressions)  is 
held  so  fast  fixed  on  me  "by"  God,  that  there  is  no  loosening  of  it ; 
Chus  English  Version,  '■  by  His  hand."  wreathed  —  my  sins  are 
like  the  withes  entwined  about  the  neck  to  fasten  the  yoke  to  it. 
into  their  hands,  from  whom  —  into  the  hands  of  those,  from  whom, 
•&C.  Maurer  translates,  "  before  whom  I  am  not  able  &  stand." 
Samech,  D.  15.  trodden,  &C. —  Maurer,  from  Syriac  root,  translates, 
"cast  away;"  so  2  Kings,  23.  27.  But  Psalm  119.  118,  supports 
English  Version,  in  .  .  .  midst  of  me  — They  fell  not  on  the  battle- 
field, but  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  a  sign  of  the  Divine  wrath. 
assembly —  the  collected  forces  of  Babylon  ;  a  very  different  "as- 
sembly" from  the  solemn  ones  which  once  met  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  great  feasts.  The  Hebrew  means,  lit.,  such  a  solemn  "  assem- 
bly" or  feast  (Cf.  ch.  2.  22).  trodden  . , .  virgin  ...  in  a  wine- 
press—  hath  forced  her  blood  to  burst  forth,  as  the  red  wine  from 
the  grapes  trodden  in  the  press  (Isaiah,  63.  3  ;  Revelation,  14.  19, 
20;  19.  15).  Ain,  y.  16.  (Jeremiah,  13.  17;  14.  17).  Jerusalem 
is  the  speaker,  mine  eye,  mine  eye —  so  ch.  4.  18,  "  our  end  . . . 
our  end  ;"  repetition  for  emphasis.  Pe,  Q.  17.  Like  a  woman  in 
labour-throes  (Jeremiah,  4.  31).  menstruous  woman  —  held  un- 
clean, and  shunned  by  all  ;  separated  from  her  husband  and  from 
the  temple  (Cf.  v.  8;  Leviticus,  15.  19,  &c).  Tzaddi,  ¥•  18.  The 
sure  sign  of  repentance ;  justifying  God,  condemning  herself 
(Nehemiah,  9.  33;  Psalm  51.  4;  Daniel,  9.  7-14).  his  command- 
ment—  lit.,  mouth;  His  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets.  Koph, 
p.  19.  lovers  —  {v.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  30.14).  elders  —  in  dignity,  not 
merely  age.  sought  .  .  .  meat  —  their  dignity  did  not  exempt 
them  from  having  to  go  and  seek  bread  (v.  11).  Resch,  **|.  20. 
bowels  .  .  .  troubled  —  (Job,  30.  27  ;  Isaiah,  16.  II ;  Jeremiah,  4.  19  ; 
31.  20).  Extreme  mental  distress  affects  the  bowels  and  the  whole 
internal  frame,  heart  .  ,  .  turned  — (Hosea,  11.  8).  Is  agitated  or 
fluttered.  abroad  .  .  .  SWOrd  ...  at  home  ...  as  death  —  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  7.  15).  The  "  as"  does  not  modify,  but 
intensifies.  "  Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  as  it  were  death 
itself*  (personified),  in  the  form  of  famine  and  pestilence  (2  Kings, 
25.3;  Jeremiah,  14.  18;  52.  6).  So  Habakkuk,  2.  5,  "  as  death." 
[Michaelis.J  Schin,  &.  21.  they  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  it 
—  because  they  thought  that  therefore  Judah  is  irretrievably  ruined 
(Jeremiah,  40.  3).  the  day  .  .  .  called — (but)  thou  wilt  bring  on 
them  the  day  of  calamity  which  thou  hast  announced,  viz.,  by  the 
prophets  (Jeremiah,  50;  48.  27).  like  .  .  .  me — in  calamities 
(Psalm  137.  8,  9  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  25,  &c).  Tau,  f|.  22.  Such 
praj^ers  against  foes  are  lawful,  if  the  foe  be  an  enemy  of  God,  and 
if  our  concern  be  not  for  our  own  personal  feeling,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  His  people,  come  before  thee — ■ 
so  Revelation,  16.  19,  "  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God** 
(Cf.  Psalm  109.  15) 
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CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  II. 

1-22.  Aleph,$.  i.  How  — The  title  of  the  collection  repeated 
here,  and  Elegy,  4.  1.  covered  .  .  .  with  a  cloud  —  i.  e.,  with  the 
darkness  of  ignominy,    cast  down  from  heaven  unto  .  .  .  earth  — 

(Matthew,  11.  23).  Dashed  down  from  the  highest  prosperity 
to  the  lowest  misery,  beauty  of  Israel  —  the  beautiful  temple 
(Psalm  29.  2  ;  74.  7  ;  96.  9,  Margin;  Isaiah,  60.  7  ;  64.  11).  his  foot- 
Stool  —  the  ark  (Cf.  1  Chronicles,  28.  2,  with  Psalm  99.  5  ;  132.  7). 
They  once  had  gloried  more  in  the  ark  than  in  the  God  whose 
symbol  it  was  ;  they  now  feel  it  was  but  His  "  footstool,"  yet  that 
it  had  been  a  great  glory  to  them  that  God  deigned  to  use  it  as 
such.  Beth,  "2,.  2.  polluted  —  by  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  profane  foe.  Cf.  Psalm  89.  39,  "profaned .  .  .  crozon."  GimelT 
7.  3.  horn  —  worn  in  the  East  as  an  ornament  on  the  forehead, 
and  an  emblem  of  power  and  majesty  (1  Samuel,  2.  10  ;  Psalm  132, 
17  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  25,  Note),  drawn  back  .  .  .  right  hand  —  (Psalm 
74.  11).  God  has  withdrawn  the  help  which  He  before  gave  them. 
Not  as  Henderson,  "  He  has  turned  back  his  (Israel's)  right  hand  " 
(Psalm  89.  43).  Daleth,  T  4.  (Isaiah,  63.  10).  stood  with  .  .  , 
right  hand  —  He  took  His  stand  so  as  to  use  His  right  hand  as  an 
adversary.  Henderson  makes  the  image  to  be  that  of  an  archer. 
steadying  his  right  hand  to  take  aim.  Not  only  did  He  withdraw 
His  help,  but  also  took  arms  against  Israel,  all  .  .  .  pleasant  to 
,  .  .  eye  —  (Ezekiel,  24.  25).  All  that  were  conspicuous  for  youth, 
beauty,  and  rank,  in  .  .  .  tabernacle  —  the  dwellings  of  Jerusalem,. 
He,x\.  5.  an  enemy  —  (Jeremiah,  30. 14).  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion —  There  is  a  play  of  similar  sounds  in  the  original,  "  sorrow 
and  sadness,"  to  heighten  the  effect  (Job,  30.  3,  Hebrew;  Ezekielr 
35.  3,  Margin).  Vau,  V  6.  tabernacle — rather,  "He  hath 
violently  taken  away  His  hedge  (the  hedge  of  the  place  sacred  to 
Him,  Psalm  80.  12  ;  89.  40  ;  Isaiah,  5.  5),  as  that  of  a  garden." 
[Maurer.]  Calvin  supports  English  Version,  "  His  tabernacle 
(i.  e.,  temple)  as  (one  would  take  away  the  temporary  cottage  or 
booth)  of  a  garden."  Isaiah,  1.  8,  accords  with  this  (Job,  27. 
18).       places    Of  .  ,  .  assembly  —  the     temple    and    synagogues 

(Psalm  74.  7,  8).    solemn   feasts  —  (ch.  1.  4).     Zain,  f.    7.  they 
. . .  made  a  noise  in  . , .  house  of .  .  .  Lord,  as  in  .  ,  .  feast  —  The 

foe's  shout  of  triumph  in  the  captured  temple  bore  a  resemblance 
(but  O  how  sad  a  contrast  as  to  the  occasion  of  it !)  to  the  jo)rous 
thanksgivings  we  used  to  offer  in  the  same  place  at  our  "  solemn 
feasts"  (Cf.  v.  22).  Cheth,  n.  8.  stretched  .  ,  ,  aline  —  The  East- 
erns used  a  measuring  line  not  merely  in  building,  but  in  destroy- 
ing edifices  (2  Kings,  21.  13  ;  Isaiah,  34.  11).  Implying  here  the 
unsparing  rigidness  with  which  he  would  exact  punishment.  Tethy 
O.  9.  Her  gates  cannot  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  foe  into  the 
city,  for  they  are  sunk  under  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  earth,  broken 
.  . ,  bars  —  (Jeremiah,  51.  30).  her  king  . . .  among  . . .  Gentiles 
—  (Deuteronomy,  28.  36).  law  ...  no  more  —  (2  Chronicles,  15. 
3).  The  civil  and  religious  laws  were  one  under  the  theocracy. 
"All  the  legal  ordinances  (prophetical  as  well  as  priestly)  of  the 
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theocracy,  are  no  more"  (Psalm  74.  9;  Ezekiel,  7.  26).  Jod,  \ 
10.  (Job,  2.  12,  13).  The  "  elders,"  by  their  example,  would 
draw  the  others  to  violent  grief,  the  virgins  —  who  usually 
are  so  anxious  to  set  off  their  personal  appearances  to 
advantage.  Caph,  2.  11.  liver  is  poured,  &,C  —  i.  e.t  as  the 
liver  was  thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  passions,  all  my  feelings 
are  poured  out  and  prostrated  for,  &c,  The  "liver"  is  here  put  for 
the  bile  (see  Job,  16.  13,  "gall ;"  Psalm  22.  14),  in  a  bladder  on  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  copiously  discharged  when  the  passions  are 
agitated,  swoon  —  through  faintness  from  the  effects  of  hunger. 
Lamed,    ").     12.   as  the  wounded  —  Famine  being  as  deadly  as  the 

sword  (Jeremiah,  52.  6).      sohI  . .  .  poured  ,  . .  into  .  . .  mother's 

bosom  —  Instinctively  turning  to  their  mother's  bosom,  but  finding 
no  milk   there,  they  breathe  out  their  life  as  it  were   "into  her 

bosom."     Mem,  v.    13.  What  thing  shall   I  take  to  witness  — 

What  can  I  bring  forward  as  a  witness,  or  instance,  to  prove  that 
others  have  sustained  as  grievous  ills  as  thou?  I  cannot  console 
thee  as  mourners  are  often  consoled  by  showing  that  thy  lot  is 
only  what  others,  too,  suffer.  The  "  sea"  affords  the  only  suitable 
emblem  of  thy  woes,  by  its  boundless  extent  and  depth  (ch.  1.  12  ; 
Daniel,  9.  12).  Nun,  I.  14.  Thy  prophets  —  not  God's  (Jeremiah, 
23.  26).  vain  .  .  .for  thee — to  gratify  thy  appetite,  not  for  truth, 
but  for  false  things,  not  discovered  thine  iniquity  —  in  opposi- 
tion to  God's  command  to  the  true  prophets  (Isaiah,  58.  1).  Lit., 
They  have  not  taken  off  the  veil  which  was  on  thine  iniquity,  so  as 
to  set  it  before  thee,  burdens  —  Their  prophecies  were  soothing 
and  flattering  ;  but  the  result  of  their,  was  heavy  calamities  to  the 
people,  worse  than  even  what  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  which 
they  in  derision  called  "burdens,"  threatened.  Hence  he  terms 
their  pretended  prophecies  "  false  burdens,"  which  proved  to  the 
Jews  "causes  of  their  banishment."  [Calvin.]  Samech,  D-  15. 
Clap  .  .  .  hands  —  in  derision  (Job,  27.  23  ;  34.  37).  wag  . .  .  head 
— (2  Kings,  19.  21 ;   Psalm  44.  14).     perfection  of  beauty  ...  joy 

of .  .  .  earth  —  (Psalm  48.  2  ;  50.  2).  The  Jews'  enemies  quote  their 
very  words  in  scorn.  Pe,  £.  16.  17.  For  the  transposition  of 
Hebrew  letters  {Pe  and  A  in)  in  the  order  of  verses,  see  Introduc- 
tion, opened  .  .  .  mouth  —  as  ravening,  roaring  wild  beasts  (Job, 
16.  9,  10  ;  Psalm  22.  13).    Herein  Jerusalem  was  a  type  of  Messiah. 

gnash  ...  teeth  —  in  vindictive  malice,     we   have   seen   it  — 

(Psalm  35.  21).  Ain,  y.  17.  Lord — Let  not  the  foe  exult  as  if 
it  was  their  doing.  It  was  "  the  Lord "  who  thus  fulfilled  the 
threats  uttered  by  His  prophets  for  the  guilt  of  Judea  (Leviticus, 
26.  16-25  ;  Deuteronomy,  28.  36-48,  53  ;  Jeremiah,  19.  9).  Tzaddi, 
X.  18.  wall — (v.  8).  Personified.  "  Their  heart,"  i.  e.,  the  Jews  ; 
while  their  heart  is  lifted  up  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  their  speech  is 
addressed  to  the  "  wall  "  (the  part  being  put  for  the  whole  city,  let 
tears,  &C.  — (Jeremiah,  14.  17).  The  wall  is  called  on  to  weep  for 
its  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  city,  Cf.  the  similar  personification 
(ch.  1.  4).  apple  —  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (Psalm  17.  8).  Koph,  p. 
19-  cry  . .  .  in  .  .  .  night  — (Psalm  119.  147).  beginning  of.  . . 
watches  —  i.e.,  the  first  of  the  three  equal  divisions  (four  hours 
each)  into  which  the  ancient  Jews  divided  the  night,  viz.,  from  sun- 
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set  to  ten  o'clock.  The  second  was  called  "  the  middle  watch  * 
(Judges,  7.  19),  from  ten  till  two  o'clock.  The  third  "  the  morning: 
watch,"  from  two  to  sunrise  (Exodus,  14.  24;  1  Samuel,  11.  11)- 
Afterward,  under  the  Romans,  they  had  four  watches  (Matthew, 
14.  25  ;  Luke,  12.  38).  for  .  .  .  thy  .  .  .  children  —  that  God,  if  He- 
will  not  spare  thee,  may  at  least  preserve  "  thy  young  children." 
top  Of.  .  .  Street  —  (Isaiah,  51.  20;  Nahum,  3.  10).  Resch,  %  20. 
women  eat  ...  fruit  —  as  threatened  (Leviticus,  26.  29  ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 28. 53,  56, 57 ;  Jeremiah,  19.  9).  children  .  .  .  span  long  — 
or  else,  "  children  whom  they  carry  in  their  arms."  [Maurer.J 
Schin,  &.  21.  (2  Chronicles,  36.  17).  22.  TtlOU  hast  called  as  in 
.  .  .  solemn  day  .  .  .  terrors  —  thou  hast  summoned  my  enemies 
against  me  from  all  quarters,  just  as  multitudes  used  to  be 
convened  to  Jerusalem  on  the  solemn  feast  days.  The  objects, 
for  which  the  enemies  and  the  festal  multitude  respectively 
met,  formed  a  sad  contrast.  Cf.  ch.  1.  15  ;  "called  an  assembly 
against  me." 

CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  III. 

1-66.  Jeremian  proposes  his  own  experience  under  affliction,  a& 
an  example  how  the  Jews  should  behave  under  theirs,  so  as  ta 
have  hope  of  a  restoration,  hence  the  change  from  singular  to  plural 
(v.  22,  40-47).  The  stanzas  consist  of  three  lines,  each  of  which- 
begins  with  the  same  Hebrew  letter.  Aleph,  tf.  1-3.  seen  afflic- 
tion—  his  own  in  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah  (Jeremiah,  38.  6) ;  that 
of  his  countrymen  also  in  the  siege.  Both  were  types  of  that  of 
Christ.  2.  darkness  —  calamity,  light  —  prosperity.  3.  turnetfo 
.  .  .  hand  —  to  inflict  again  and  again  new  strokes.  "His  hand/* 
which  once  usqd  to  protect  me.  "  Turned  ...  turneth "  implies 
repeated  inflictions.  Beth,  2.  4-6.  (Job,  16.  8.)  5.  DUilded  — 
mounds,  as  against  a  besieged  city,  so  as  to  allow  none  to  escape 
(so  v.  7,  9).  6.  set  me  —  Henderson  refers  this  to  the  custom  of 
placing  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  dark  places  —  sepulchres. 
As  those  "  dead  long  since  ; "  so  Jeremiah  and  his  people  are  con- 
signed to  oblivion  (Psalm  88.  5,  6  ;  143.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  37.13).  Gimel, 
3.  7-9.  hedged  —  (Job,  3.  23;  Hosea,  2.6).  chain  —  lit,  chain  of 
brass.  8.  shutteth  out  —  image  from  a  door  shutting  out  any  en- 
trance (Job,  30.  20).  So  the  antitype,  Christ  (Psalm  22.  2).  9, 
hewn  stone  —  which  coheres  so  closely  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
broken  through,  paths  crooked  —  thwarted  our  plans  and  efforts, 
so  that  none  went  right.  Daleth,  *].  10-13.  (Job,  10.  16  ;  Hosea,  13. 
7,  8).  11.  turned  aside  —  made  me  wander  out  of  the  right  way,, 
so  as  to  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  pulled  ...  in  pieces  — 
(Hosea,  6.  1),  as  a  "  bear  "  or  a  "  lion  "  (v.  10).  12.  (Job,  7.  20).  He> 
H.  13-15.  13.  arrows  —  lit.,  sons  of  His  quiver  (Cf.  Job,  6.  4).  14. 
(Jeremiah,  20.  7).  their  song  —  (Psalm  69.  12).  Jeremiah  herein 
was  a  type  of  Messiah.  "All  my  people"  (John,  1.  11).  15. 
wormwood  —  (Jeremiah,  9.  15).  There  it  is  regarded  as  food,  viz.t 
the  leaves  ;  here  as  drink,  viz.,  the  juice.  Vau,  V  16-18.  gravel  — 
referring  to  the  giit  that  often  mixes  with  bread  baked  in  ashes,  as 
is  the  custom  of  baking  in  the  East  (Proverbs,  20.  17).     We  fare  as 
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hardly  as  those  who  cat  such  bread.  The  same  allusion  is  in 
*-'  Covered  me  with  ashes,"  viz.,  as  bread.  17.  Not  only  present, 
•but  all  hope  of  future  prosperity  is  removed  ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
am  as  one  who  never  was  prosperous  ("I  forgat  prosperity").  18, 
from  the  Lord  —  i.e.,  my  hope  derived  from  Him  (Psalm  31  22). 
Zain,\  19-21.  Jeremiah,  9.  15).  Remembering,  &C.  —  This  gives 
the  reason  why  he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  to  despair.  The 
Margin,  "  Remember,"  does  not  suit  the  sense  so  well.  20.  As 
-often  as  my  soul  calls  them  to  remembrance^  it  is  humbled  or  bowed 
down  in  me.  21.  This  —  viz.,  what  follows:  the  view  of  the  Divine 
•character  (v.  22,  23).  Calvin  makes  "  this"  refer  to  Jeremiah's 
infirmity.  His  very  weakness  {v.  19,  20)  gives  him  hope  of  God 
interposing  His  strength  for  him  (Cf.  Psalm  25.  11,  17  ;  42.  5,  8  ;  2 
Corinthians,  12.  9,  10).  Cheth,  X\-  22-24.  (Malachi,  3.  6).  23. 
(Isaiah,  33.2).  24.  (Numbers,  18.  20  ;  Psalm  16.  5  ;  73.  26  ;  119.  57  ; 
Jeremiah,  10.  16).  To  have  God  for  our  portion  is  the  one  only 
foundation  of  hope.  Tethy  ft.  25-27.  The  repetition  of  "good"  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  three  verses  heightens  the  effect. 
wait  —  (Isaiah,  30.  18).  26.  quietly  wait  —  ///.,  be  in  silence,  Cf.  v. 
28,  and  Psalm  39.  2,  9,  i.  e.t  to  be  patiently  quiet  under  afflictions, 
resting  in  the  will  cf  God  (Psalm  37.  7).  So  Aaron,  Leviticus, 
10.  2,  3;  and  Job,  40.  4,  5.  27.  yoke  —  of  the  Lord's  disciplinary 
teaching  (Psalm  90.  12  ;  119.  71).  Calvin  interprets  it,  The  Lord's 
doctrine  (Matthew,  II.  29,  30),  which-  is  to  be  received  in  a  docile 
spirit.  The  earlier  the  better;  for  the  old  are  full  of  prejudices 
(Proverbs,  8.  17  ;  Ecclesiastes,  12.  1).  Jeremiah  himself  received 
the  yoke,  both  of  doctrine  and  chastisement  in  his  youth  (Jeremiah, 
1-  6»  7)-  J°dy  \  28-30.  The  fruit  of  true  docility  and  patience. 
He  does  not  fight  against  the  yoke  (Jeremiah,  31.  18  ;  Acts,  9.  5), 
but  accommodates  himself  to  it.  alone  —  The  heathen  applauded 
magnanimity,  but  they  looked  to  display,  and  the  praise  of  men. 
The  child  of  God,  in  the  absence  of  any  witness,  "  alone,"  silently 
submits  to  the  will  of  God.  borne  it  upon  him  —  i.  ^..because he 
is  used  to  bearing  it  on  him.  Rather,  "  Because  He  (the  Lord,  v. 
26)  hath  laid it  on him."  [Vatablus.]  29.  (Job,  42.  6).  The  mouth 
in  the  dust  is  the  attitude  of  suppliant  and  humble  submission  to 
God's  dealings  as  righteous  and  loving  in  design  (Cf.  Ezra,  9.  6  ,  1 
Corinthians,  14.  25).  if  SO  be  there  may  be  hope  —  This  does 
not  express  doubt  as  to  whether  God  be  willing  to  receive  the  pen- 
itent, but  the  penitent's  doubt  as  to  himself;  he  whispers  to  himself 
this  consolation,  "  Perhaps  there  may  be  hope  for  me."  30.  Messiah, 
the  antitype,  fulfilled  this;  His  practice  agreeing  with  His  precept 
{Isaiah,  50.  6 ;  Matthew,  5.  39).  Many  take  patiently  afflictions 
from  God,  but  when  man  wrongs  them,  they  take  it  impatiently. 
The  godly  bear  resignedly  the  la**er,  like  the  former,  as  sent  by 
God  (Psalm  17. 13).  Caph,*2.  3^-33.  31.  True  repentance  is  never 
without  hope  (Psalm  94.  14).  32.  The  punishments  of  the  godly 
are  but  for  a  time.  33.  He  doth  not  afflict  any  willingly  {lit.,  from 
His  heart,  i.  e.,  as  if  He  had  any  pleasure  in  it,  Ezekiel,  33.  n), 
much  less  the  godly  (Hebrews,  12.  10).  Lamed,  7.  34-36.  This 
triplet  has  an  infinitive  in  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  the  govern- 
ing finite  verb  being  in  the  end  of  v.  36,  "  the  Lord  approveth  not," 
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Which  is  to  be  repeated  in  each  verse.  Jeremian  here  anticipates 
and  answers  the  objection  which  the  Jews  might  start,  that  it  was 
by  His  connivance  they  were  "crushed  under  the  feet"  of  those 
who  "  turned  aside  the  right  of  a  man."  God  approves  {lit.,  seethv 
Habakkuk,  i.  13;  so  "behold,"  "look  on,"  i.e.,  look  on  with 
approval)  not  of  such  unrighteous  acts  ;  and  so  the  Jews  may  look, 
for  deliverance  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes.  35.  before  .  .  . 
face  Of  .  .  .  Most  High  — Any  "  turning  aside  "  of  justice  in  court 
is  done  before  the  face  of  God  who  is  present,  and  "  regardeth," 
though  unseen  (Ecclesiastes,  5.  8).  36.  subvert  —  to  wrong.  Mem. 
tD«  37-39'  Who  is  it  that  can  (as  God,  Psalm  33. 9)  effect  by  a  word 
an)'  thing,  without  the  will  of  God  ?  38.  evil  .  .  .  good  —  Calamity 
and  prosperity  alike  proceeds  from  God  (Job,  2.  10;  Isaiah,  45.  7  ; 
Amos,  3.  6).  39.  living  —  and  so  having  a  time  yet  given  him  by 
God  for  repentance.  If  sin  were  punished  as  it  deserves,  life  itself 
would  be  forfeited  by  the  sinner.  "  Complaining"  (murmuring) 
ill  becomes  him  who  enjoys  such  a  favour  as  life  (Proverbs,  19.  3). 
for  the  punishment  of  his  Sins  —  Instead  of  blaming  God  for  His 
sufferings,  he  ought  to  recognize  in  them  God's  righteousness,  and 
the  just  rewards  of  his  own  sin.  Nun,  J.  40-42.  us  —  Jeremiah 
and  his  fellow-countrymen  in  their  calamity,  search  —  as  opposed 
to  the  torpor  wherewith  men  rest  only  on  their  outward  sufferings, 
without  attending  to  the  cause  of  them,  Psalm  139.  23,  24.  41.  heart 
with  .  . .  hands  —  the  antidote  to  hypocrisy  (Psalm  86.  4  ;  1  Timothy, 
2.8).  42.  not  pardoned  —  The  Babylonian  captivity  had  not  yet 
ended.  Samech,  D.  43-45.  covered  —  viz.,  thyself  (so  v.  44),  viz.,  so  as 
not  to  see  and  pity  our  calamities,  for  even  the  most  cruel  in  seeing 
a  sad  spectacle  are  moved  to  pity.  Cf.  as  to  God  '*  hiding  His  face," 
Psalm  10.  ir ;  22.  25.  44.  (Ver.  8.)  The  "  cloud  "  is  our  sins,  and 
God's  wrath  because  of  them  (Isaiah,  44.  22  ;  59.  2).  45.  So  the 
apostles  were  treated  ;  but,  instead  of  murmuring,  rejoiced  at  it 
(1  Corinthians,  4.  13).  Pe,Q.  46-48.  Pe  is  put  before  Ain,  as  in 
Elegy,  2.  16,  17  ;  4.  16,  17.  46.  (Ch.  2.  16.)  47.  Like  animals  flee- 
ing in  fear,  we  fall  into  the  snare  laid  for  us.  48.  (Jeremiah,  4.  19). 
Ain,)).  49-51.  without.  ..intermission  —  or  else,  "  because  there 
is  no  intermission  "  [Piscator],  viz.,  of  my  miseries.  50.  Till  — 
His  prayer  is  not  without  hope,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  blind 
grief  of  unbelievers,  look  down,  &C. —  (Isaiah,  63.  15).  51.  eye 
affecteth  mine  heart — i.  e.,  causeth  me  grief  with  continual  tears  p 
or,  "affecteth  my  life"  {lit.,  "soul,"  Margin),  i.  e.,  my  health. 
[Grotius.]  daughters  of .  .  .  City  —  the  towns  around,  dependen- 
cies of  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  foe.  Tzaddi,*£.  52-54.  a  bird  — 
which  is  destitute  of  counsel  and  strength.  The  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  Proverbs,  1.  17.  [Calvin.]  without  cause  —  (Psalm  69.  4  ; 
109.  3,  4).  Type  of  Messiah  (John,  15.  25).  53.  In  .  .  .  dungeon  — 
(Jeremiah,  37.  16).  stone  —  usually  put  at  the  mouth  of  a  dungeon 
to  secure  the  prisoners  (Joshua,  10.  18;  Daniel,  6.  17;  Matthew, 
27.  60).  54.  waters  —  not  literally,  for  there  was  "  no  w.iter"  (Jere- 
miah, 38.  6)  in  the  place  of  Jeremiah's  confinement,  but  emblemati- 
cal of  overwhelming  calamities  (Psalm  69.  2  ;  124.  4,  5).  cut  off 
—  (Isaiah,  38. 10. 11).  I  am  abandoned  by  God.  He  speaks  accord- 
ing to  carnal  sense.    Koph,  p.  55-57.  I  called  . . .  out  of . . .  dungeon 
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Thus  the  spirit  resists  the  flesh,  and  faith  spurns  the  temptatiow 
£Calvin].  (Psalm  130.  1 ;  Jonah,  2.  2).  56.  Thou  hast  heard  — 
viz.,  formerly  (so  in  v.  57,  58).  breathing  .  .  .  cry  —  two  kinds  of 
prayer  ;  the  sigh  of  a  prayer  silently  breathed  forth,  and  the  loud, 
-earnest   cry  (Cf.   Isaiah,  26.  16,   "Prayer,"  Margin,  i(  secret  speech," 

with  Psalm  55. 17,  "cry  aloud").  57.  Thou  drewest  near  —  with 
thy  help  (James,  4.  8).  Resch,  %  58-60.  Jeremiah  cites  God's 
gracious  answers  to  his  prayers  as  an  encouragement  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  trust  in  Him.  pleaded  —  (Psalm  35.  1;  Micah,  7. 
9).  59.  God's  past  deliverances,  and  His  knowledge  of  Judah's 
wrongs,  are  made  the  grounds  of  prayer  for  relief.  60.  imagina- 
tions—  devices  (Jeremiah,  11.  19).  "  Their  vengeance"  means  their 
malice.  Jeremiah  gives  his  conduct,  when  plotted  against  by  his 
foes,  as  an  example  how  the  Jews  should  bring  their  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans  before  God.  Schin,  &.  61-63.  their  re- 
proach—  their  reproachful  language  against  me.  62.  lips  — 
speeches.  63.  sitting  down  .  .  .  rising  up  —  whether  they  sit  or 
rise,  i.  e.,  whether  they  be  actively  engaged  or  sedentary,  and  at 
rest,  "all  the  day"  {v.  62),  I  am  the  subject  of  their  derisive  songs 
{v.  14).  Tau,  ]-|.  64-66.  (Jeremiah,  11.  20 ;  2  Timothy,  4.  14).  65. 
Sorrow  —  rather,  blindness  or  hardness;  lit.,  "  a  veil  "  covering  their 
heart,  so  that  they  may  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (Isaiah,  6.  10  ;  2 
Corinthians,  3. 14, 15).  66.  from  under  .  .  .  heavens  of . .  .  Lord  — 
destroy  them,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  everywhere  under  heaven,  that 
thou  sittest  above  as  Judge  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  IV. 

1-22.  The  sad  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hope  of  Resto- 
ration, and  the  Retribution  awaiting  Idumea  for  Joining 
Babylon  against  Judea.  Aleph,  tf.  1.  gold — The  splendid 
adornment  of  the  temple  [Calvin]  (ch.  1.  10 ;  1  Kings,  6.  22 ; 
Jeremiah,  52.  19) ;  or,  the  principal  men  of  Judea  [Grotius]  {v.  2). 
Stones  of.  .  .  sanctuary  —  the  gems  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  ;  or,  metaphorically,  the  priests  and  Levites.     Beth,  2-     2. 

comparable  to. ..  gold— (Job,  28.  16,  19.)     earthen  pitchers  — 

(Isaiah,  30.  14;  Jeremiah,  19.  ir.)  Gimel,  }.  3.  sea-monsters  .  .  . 
breast  —  whales,  and  other  cetaceous  monsters,  are  mammalian. 
Even  they  suckle  their  young  ;  but  the  Jewish  women  in  the  siege, 
so  desperate  was  their  misery,  ate  theirs  (v.  10 ;  ch.  2.  20).  Others 
translate,  "jackals."  ostriches — see  Note,  Job,  39.  14-16,  on  their 
forsaking  their  young.  Daleth,^\.  4.  thirst  —  The  mothers  have 
110  milk  to  give  through  the  famine.     He,T\.     5.  delicately  —  on 

dainties,    are  desolate  —  or,pensh.    in  scarlet  embrace  dunghills 

—  Instead  of  the  scarlet  couches  on  which  the  grandees  wfcre 
nursed,  they  must  lie  on  dung-hills.  "Embrace;"  they  who  once 
shrank  sensitively  from  any  soil,  gladly  cling  close  to  heaps  of  filth 
as  their  only  resting-place.     Cf.  "  embrace  the  rock"  (Job,  24.  8). 

Vau,  v     6.  greater  than  . . .  Sodom  —  (Matthew,  n.  23.)     No 

prophets  had  been  sent  to  Sodom,  as  there  had  been  to  Judea  ; 
therefore  the  punishment  of  the  latter  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
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former,  overthrown  ...  in  a  moment  —  whereas  the  Jews  had  to 
endure  the  protracted  and  manifold  hardships  ot  a  siege,  no  hands 
Stayed  on  her  —  no  hostile  force,  as  the  Chaldeans  in  the  case  of 
Jerusalem,  continually  pressed  on  her  before  her  overthrow.  Jere- 
miah thus  shows  the  greater  severity  of  Jerusalem's  punishment 
than  that  of  Sodom.  Zain,  |-  7.  Nazarites  —  lit.,  separated  oner 
(Numbers,  6).  They  were  held  once  in  the  highest  estimation,  but 
now  they  are  degraded.  God's  blessing  formerly  caused  their 
body  not  to  be  the  less  fair  and  ruddy  for  their  abstinence  from 
strong  drink.  Cf.  the  similar  case  of  Daniel,  &c.  (Daniel,  1.  8-15). 
Also  David  (1  Samuel,  16.  12  ;  17.  42).  Type  of  Messiah  (Song  of 
Solomon,  5.  10).  rubies  —  Gesenius  translates,  "corals,"'  from  a 
Hebrew  root,  to  divide  into  branches,  from  the  branching  form  of 
corals,  polishing  —  They  were  like  exquisitely  cut  and  polished 
sapphires.  The  "sapphires"  may  represent  the  bine  veins  of  a 
healthy  person.  Cheth,  n.  8.  blacker  than  .  .  .  COal  —  or,  "  than 
blackness"  itself  (Joel,  2.  6;  Nahum,  2.  10).  like  a  Stick  —  as 
withered  as  a  dry  stick.  Teth,  ft.  9.  The  speedy  death  by  the 
sword  is  better  than  the  lingering  death  by  famine,  pine  away  — 
lit.,  flow  out;  referring  to  the  flow  of  blood.  This  expression,  and 
"stricken  through,"  are  drawn  from  death  by  "the  sword."  want 
0/...  fruits  —  The  words  in  italics  have  to  be  supplied  in  the 
original  (Genesis,  18.  28  ;  Psalm  109.  24).  Jod,  \  10.  (Ch.  2.  20 ; 
Deuteronomy,  28.  56,  57.)  pitiful  —  naturally  at  other  times  com- 
passionate (Isaiah,  49.  15).  Josephus  describes  the  unnatural  act 
as  it  took  place  in  the  siege  under  Titus,  sodden  —  boiled. 
Caph,  3.  11.  fire  .  .  .  devoured  .  .  .  foundations  —  (Deuteronomy, 
32.  22  ;  Jeremiah,  21.  14.)  A  most  rare  event.  Fire  usually  con- 
sumes only  the  surface;  but  this  reached  even  to  the  foundation,. 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  restoration.  Lamed,  7.  12.  Jerusalem  was 
so  fortified,  that  all  thought  it  impregnable.  It  therefore  could 
only  have  been  the  hand  of  God,  not  the  force  of  man,  which  over- 
threw it.  Mem,  ft.  13.  prophets  —  the  false  prophets  (Jeremiah,, 
23.  11,  21).  Supply  the  sense  thus:  "For  the  sins,  &c,  these 
calamities  have  befallen  her."  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  —  (Mat- 
thew, 23.  31,  37.)  This  received  its  full  fulfillment  in  the  slaying 
of  Messiah  and  the  Jews'  consequent  dispersion  (James,  5.  6). 
Nun,}.  14.  blind — with  mental  aberration.  polluted  ...  with 
blood  —  both  with  blood  of  one  another  mutually  shed  {e.g.,  Jere- 
miah, 2.  34),  and  with  their  blood  shed  by  the  enemy.  [Glassius.} 
not  touch  .  .  .  garments  —  as  being  defiled  with  blood  (Numbers, 
19.  16).  Samech,  D.  15.  They  .  .  .  them  — "The)',"  i.  e.,  "men" 
(7;.  14),  even  the  very  Gentiles,  regarded  as  unclean  by  the  JewsT 
who  were  ordered  most  religiously  to  avoid  all  defilements,  cried 
unto  the  latter,  "depart"  as  being  unclean  ;  so  universal  was  the 
defilement  of  the  city  by  blood,  wandered  —  as  the  false  prophets 
and  their  followers  had  "wandered  "  blind  with  infatuated  and 
idolatrous  crime  in  the  city  (v.  14),  so  they  must  now  "  wander" 
among  the  heathen  in  blind  consternation  with  calamity,  they 
said  —  i.  e.,  the  Gentiles  said:  it  was  said  among  the  heathen, 
"  The  Jews  shall  no  more  sojourn  in  their  own  land  "  [Grotius]  ; 
or,   wheresoever  they  go  in   their  wandering  exile,    "'  they   shall 
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not  stay  long"  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu]  (Deuteronomy,  28.  65). 
Pe,  D.  Ain  and  Pe  are  here  transposed,  as  in  ch.  2.  16,  17; 
3.  46-51.  16.  anger  —  lit.,  face ;  it  is  the  countenance  which, 
by  its  expression,  manifests  anger  (Psalm  34.  16).  Gesenius 
translates,  "  the  person  of  Jehovah;"  Jehovah  present;  Jehovah 
himself  (Exodus,  33.  14;  2  Samuel,  17.  11).  divided  —  dispersed 
the  Jews,  they  respected  not  .  .  ,  priests — This  is  the  language 
of  the  Gentiles,  "The  Jews  have  no  hope  of  a  return;  for  they 
respected  not  even  good  priests  "  (2  Chronicles,  24.  19-22).  [Grotius.] 
Maurer  explains  it,  "They  (the  victorious  foe)  regard  not  the 
(Jewish)  priests  when  imploring  their  pity  "(ch.  5.  12).  The  evident 
antithesis  to  "As  for  us  "  (v.  17),  and  the  language  of  "  the  heathen  " 
at  the  close  of  v.  15,  of  which  v.  16  is  the  continuation,  favour  the 
former  view.  Ain,y.  17.  As  for  US  —  this  translation  forms  the 
best  antithesis  to  the  language  of  the  heathen  {v.  15,  16).  Calvin 
translates,  "  While  as  yet  we  stood  as  a  state,  our  eyes  failed,  &c. 

watched  for  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us — Egypt  (2  Kings, 

24.  7  ;  Isaiah,  30.  7  ;  Jeremiah,  37.  5-11).  Tzaddi,  ¥•  18.  They  — 
The  Chaldeans,  cannot  go  —  without  danger.  Koph,p.  19.  The 
last  times  just  before  the  taking  of  the  city.  There  was  no  place 
of  escape;  the  foe  intercepted  those  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
famine-stricken  city,  "on  the  mountains  and  in  the  wilderness." 
swifter  than  .  .  .  eagles  —  the  Chaldean  cavalry  (Jeremiah,  4.  13). 
pursued — lit.,  to  be  hot;  then,  to  pursue  hotly  (Genesis,  31.  36). 
Thus  they  pursued  and  overtook  Zedekiah  (Jeremiah,  52.  8,  9). 
Resch\%  20.  breath  .  . .  anointed  of . .  .  Lord  —  our  king,  with 
whose  life  ours  was  bound  up.  The  original  reference  seems  to 
have  been  to  Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  35.  25),  killed  in  battle  with 
Pharaoh-necho ;  but  the  language  is  here  applied  to  Zedekiah, 
who,  though  worthless,  was  still  lineal  representative  of  David, 
and  type  of  Messiah  the  "Anointed."  Viewed  personally  the 
language  is  too  favourable  to  apply  to  him.  live  among  the 
heathen  —  under  him  we  hoped  to  live  securely,  even  in  spite  of 
the  surrounding  heathen  nations.  [Grotius.]  Schin,  {£>.  21. 
Rejoice  —  at  our  calamities  (Psalm  137.  7).  This  is  a  prophecy  that 
Edom  should  exult  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  implied,  Edom's  joy  shall  be  short-lived.  Ironically  she  is 
told,  Rejoice  while  thou  mayest  (Ecclesiastes,  11.  9).  CUP  —  for 
this  image  of  the  confounding  effects  of  God's  wrath,  see  Jeremiah, 
13.  12  ;  25.  15,  16.  21  ;  as  to  Edom,  Jeremiah,  49.  7-22.  Tait,  D- 
22.  (Isaiah,  40.  2).     Thou  hast  been  punished  enough:  the  end  of 

thy  punishment  is  at  hand,  no  more  carry  thee  .  .  .  into  cap- 
tivity—  *.  e.,  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  Romans  carried  them  away 
subsequently.  The  full  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  Jews'  final  restoration,  discover  —  by  the 
severity  of  His  punishments  on  thee,  God  shall  let  men  see  how 
great  was  thy  sin  (Jeremiah,  49.  10).  God  "covers"  sin  when  He 
forgives  it  (Psalm  32.1,  5).  He  "discovers,"  or  "reveals"  it, 
when  He  punishes  it  (Job,  20.  27).  Jeremiah,  49.  10,  shows  that 
Margin  is  wrong  "  carry  captive"  (this  rendering  is  as  ir>  Nahum, 
2.  7,  Cf.  Margin). 
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CHAPTER  (ELEGY)  V. 

1-22.  Epiphonema,  or  a  Closing  Recapitulation  of  the 
Calamities  treated  of  in  the  Previous  Elegies,  i.  (Psalm  89. 
50,  51.)  2.  Our  inheritance  —  "Thine  inheritance"  (Psalm  79.  1). 
The  land  given  of  old  to  us  by  thy  gift.  3.  fatherless  —  Our  whoie 
land  is  full  of  orphans.  [Calvin.]  Or,  "  we  are  fatherless,"  being 
abandoned  by  thee  our  "Father"  (Jeremiah,  3.  19).  [Grotius.] 
4.  Water  for  money  —  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  the  enemy 
for  the  water  of  their  own  cisterns  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Or  rather,  it  refers  to  their  sojourn  in  Babylon  ;  they  had  to 
pay  tax  for  access  to  the  rivers  and  fountains.  Thus,  "our"  means 
the  water  which  we  need,  the  commonest  necessary  of  life.  OUT 
WOOd  —  in  Judea  each  one  could  get  wood  without  pay  ;  in  Baby- 
lon, "  our  wood,"  the  wood  we  need,  must  be  paid  for.  5.  Lit.,  On 
our  necks  toe  are  persecuted ';  i.  e.,  Men  tread  on  our  necks  (Psalm 
66.  12  ;  Isaiah,  51.  23  ;  Cf.  Joshua,  10.  24).  The  extremest  oppres- 
sion. The  foe  not  merely  galled  the  Jews'  face,  back,  and  sides, 
but  their  neck.  A  just  retribution,  as  they  had  been  stiff  in  neck 
against  the  yoke  of  God  (2  Chronicles,  30.  8,  Margin;  Nehemiah, 
9.  29;  Isaiah,  48.  4).  6.  given  .  .  .  hand  to  —  in  token  of  submis- 
sion {Note,  Jeremiah,  50.  15).  to  ...  Egyptians  —  at  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chronicles,  36.  3,  4).  Assyrians  —  i.  e.,  the  Chaldeans 
who  occupied  the  empire  which  Assyria  had  held.  So  Jeremiah, 
2.18.  to  be  satisfied  with  bread — (Deuteronomy,  28.  48).  7. 
(Jeremiah,  31.  29).  borne  their  iniquities  —  i.  e.,  the  punishment 
of  them.  The  accumulated  sins  of  our  fathers  from  age  to  age,  as 
well  as  our  own,  are  visited  on  us.  They  say  this  as  a  plea  why 
God  should  pity  them  (Cf.  Ezekiel,  18.  2,  &c.)  8.  Servants  . .  . 
ruled  .  .  .  US  —  Servants  under  the  Chaldean  governors  ruled  the 
Jews  (Nehemiah,  5.  15).  Israel,  once  a  "kingdom  of  priests" 
(Exodus,  19.  6),  is  become  like  Canaan  "  a  servant  of  servants," 
according  to  the  curse  (Genesis,  9.  25).  The  Chaldeans  were  de- 
signed to  be  "  servants "  of  Shem,  being  descended  from  Ham 
(Genesis,  9.  26).  Now  through  the  Jews'  sin,  their  positions  are 
reversed.  9.  We  gat  our  bread  with  .  .  .  peril  —  i.  e.,  those  of  us 
left  in  the  city  after  its  capture  by  the  Chaldeans,  because  of .  .  . 
SWOrd  Of .  .  .  wilderness  —  because  of  the  liability  to  attack  by  the 
robber- Arabs  of  the  wilderness,  through  which  the  Jews  had  to 
pass  to  get  "  bread  "  from  Egypt  (Cf.  v.  6).  10.  As  an  oven  is 
scorched  with  too  much  fire,  so  our  skin  with  the  hot  blast  of 
famine  {Margin,  rightly,  "  storms,"  like  the  hot  simoom).  Hunger 
dries  up  the  pores,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  like  as  if  it  were 
scorched  by  the  sun  (Job,  30.  30;  Psalm  119.  83).  11.  So  in  just 
retribution  Babylon,  itself  should  fare  in  the  end.  Jerusalem 
shall  for  the  last  time  suffer  these  woes  before  her  final  restoration 
(Zechariah,  14.  2).  12.  hanged  ...  by  their  hand  —  a  piece  of 
wanton  cruelty  invented  by  the  Chaldeans.  Grotius  translates, 
41  Princes  were  hung  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy;"  hanging  was  a 
usual  mode  of  execution  (Genesis,  40.  19).  elders  —  official  (ch. 
4.  16).     13.  young  men  .  .  .  grind  —  The  work  of  the  lowest  female. 
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slave  was  laid  on  young  men  (Judges,  16.  21  ;  Job,  31.  10). 
Children  fell  under  .  .  .  wood — Mere  children  had  to  bear  burdens 
of  wood  so  heavy  that  they  sank  beneath  them.  14.  Aged  men  in 
the  East  meet  in  the  open  space  round  the  gate  to  decide  judicial 
trials,  and  to  hold  social  converse  (Job,  29.  7,  8).  16.  The  crown 
—  All  our  glory,  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  (Job,  19.  9  ;  Psalm 
89.  39,  44).  17.  (Ch.  1.  22;  2.  11).  18.  foxes  —  they  frequent  deso- 
late places,  where  they  can  freely  and  fearlessly  roam.  19.  (Psalm 
102.  12).  The  perpetuity  of  God's  rule  over  human  affairs,  how- 
ever He  may  seem  to  let  His  people  be  oppressed  for  a  time,  is 
their  ground  of  hope  of  restoration.  20.  for  ever  —  i.  e.,  for  "so 
long  a  time."  21.  (Psalm  80.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  18).  "Restore  us 
to  favour  with  thee,  and  so  we  shall  be  restored  to  our  old  posi- 
tion. [Grotius.]  Jeremiah  is  not  speaking  of  spiritual  conver- 
sion, but  of  that  outward  turning  whereby  God  receives  men  into 
His  fatherly  favour,  manifested  in  bestowing  prosperity.  [Calvin.] 
Still,  as  Israel  is  a  type  of  the  church,  temporal  goods  typify 
spiritual  blessings  ;  and  so  the  sinner  may  use  this  prayer  for  God 
to  convert  him.  22.  Rather,  "  Unless  haply  thou  hast  utterly  re- 
jected us,  and  art  beyond  measure  wroth  against  us,"  i.  e.,  Unless 
thou  art  implacable,  which  is  impossible,  hear  our  prayer.  [Cal- 
vin.] Or,  as  Margin,  "  For  wouldest  thou  utterly  reject  us  ?"  &c. 
No;  that  cannot  be.  The  Jews,  in  this  book,  and  in  Isaiah  and 
Malachi,  to  avoid  the  ill  omen  of  a  mournful  closing  sentence,  re* 
peat  the  second  last  verse.     [Calvin.] 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 


EZEKIEL. 

THE  name  means  "  (whom)  God  will  strengthen  "  [GesJ]  ;  or,  "  God  will  pre- 
vail." [Kos.~\  His  father  was  Buzi  (ch.  i.  3),  a  priest,  and  he  probably- 
exercised  the  priestly  office  himself  at  Jerusalem,  previous  to  his  captivity,  as 
appears  from  the  matured  priestly  character  to  be  seen  in  his  prophecies,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  much  increased  his  influence  with  his  captive  fellow-country- 
men at  Babylon.  Tradition  represents  Sarera  as  the  land  of  his  nativity.  His 
call  to  prophecy  was  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  his  being  carried  away 
with  Jehoiachin  (see  2  Ki.  24.  n-15)  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  599  B.  C.  The  best 
portions  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  carried  away  (ch.  11. 
16  ;  Jer.  24.  2-7,  8,  10).  The  ungodly  were  willing  to  do  any  thing  to  remain  in 
their  native  land ;  whereas  the  godly  believed  the  prophets,  and  obeyed  the 
first  summons  to  surrender  as  the  only  path  of  safety.  These  latter,  as  adher- 
ing to  the  theocratic  principle,  were  among  the  earliest  to  be  removed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  who  believed  that,  if  they  were  out  of  the  way,  the  nation  would 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  They  were  despised  by  their  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land 
not  yet  captives,  as  having  no  share  in  the  temple  sacrifices.  Thus  Ezekiel's 
sphere  of  labour  was  one  happier,  and  less  impeded  by  his  countrymen,  than 
that  of  Jeremiah  at  home.  The  vicinity  of  the  river  Chebar,  which  flows  into 
the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  was  the  first  scene  of  his  prophecies  (ch.  1.  1). 
Tel-abib  there  (now  Thallaba)  was  his  place  of  residence  (ch.  3.  15),  whither 
the  elders  used  to  come  to  inquire  as  to  God's  messages  through  him.  They 
"were  eager  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  taught  them  that  they  must  first  re- 
turn to  their  God.  He  continued  to  prophesy  for  at  least  twenty-two  years, 
2.  e.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  (ch.  29. 17),  and  probably  re- 
mained with  the  captives  by  the  Chebar  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  treatise, 
falsely  attributed  to  Epiphanius,  states  a  tradition  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon 
by  a  prince  of  his  people  whom  he  had  reproved  for  idolatry. 

He  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  The  former  had  prophe- 
sied for  thirty-four  years  before  Ezekiel,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  six  or  seven 
years  after  him.  The  call  of  Ezekiel  fallowed  the  very  next  year  after  the 
communication  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  51.  59),  and  was 
divinely  intended  as  a  sequel  to  them.  Daniel's  predictions  are  mostly  later 
than  Ezekiel's,  but  his  piety  and  wisdom  had  become  proverbial  in  the  early 
part  of  Ezekiel's  ministry  (ch.  14.  14,  16 ;  28.  3).  They  much  resemble  one 
another,  especially  in  the  visions  and  grotesque  images.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  genuineness  that,  in  Ezekiel,  no  prophecies  against  Babylon  occur 
among  those  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  covenant  people.  It  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  his  labours,  when  the  decree  of  the 
Jews'  restoration  was  issued. 

His  leading  characteristic  is  realizing,  determined  energy  ;  -this  admirably 
adapted  him  for  opposing  the  "rebellious  house"  "  of  stubborn  front  and  hard 
heart,"  and  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  God's  Church  among  his  countrymen  in 
a  foreign  land,  when  the  external  framework  had  fallen  to  pieces.  His  style  is 
plain  and  simple.  His  conceptions  are  definite,  and  the  details  even  of  the  sym- 
bolical and  enigmatical  parts  are  given  with  life-like  minuteness.  The  obscurity 
lies  in  the  substance,  not  in  the  form,  of  his  communications.  m  The  priestly  ele- 
ment predominates  in  his  prophesies,  arising  from  his  previous  training  as  a 
priest.     He  delights  to  linger  about  the  temple,  and  to  find  in  its  symbolical 
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forms  the  imagery  for  conveying  his  instructions.  This  was  divinely  ordered  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  want  felt  by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  the  outward  temple 
and  its  sacrifices.  In  his  images  he  is  magnificent,  though  austere  and  somewhat 
harsh.  He  abounds  in  repetitions,  not  for  ornament,  but  for  force  and  weight. 
Poetical  parallelism  is  not  found  except  in  a  few  portions,  as  chs.  7  ,  ax.,  27.,  28., 
29. -31.  His  great  aim  was  to  stimulate  the  dormant  minds  of  the  Jews.  For 
this  end  nothing  was  better  suited  than  the  use  of  mysterious  symbols  expressed 
in  the  plainest  words.  The  superficial,  volatile,  and  wilfully  unbelieving  would 
thereby  be  left  to  judicial  blindness  (Isaiah  6.  10;  Matthew  13.  11-13,  &c); 
-whereas  the  better-disposed  would  be  awakened  to  a  deeper  search^  into  the 
things  of  God  by  the  very  obscurity  of  the  symbols.  Inattention  to  this  Divine 
purpose  has  led  the  modern  Jew  so  to  magnify  this  obscurity  as  to  ordain  that  no 
one  shall  read  this  book  till  he  has  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 

Rabbi  Hananias  is  said  to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficulties  (Mischna) 
which  were  alleged  against  its  canonicity.  Ecclus.  49.  8,  refers  to  it,  and  Jo- 
scphus,  Ant.,  10.  5,  sec.  1.  It  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  canon  in  Melito's  cat- 
alogue {Euseb.  H.  E.  4.  26)  ;  also  in  Origen,  Jerome  and  the  Talmud.  The 
■oneness  of  tone  throughout,  and  the  repetition  of  favourite  expressions,  exclude 
the  suspicion  that  separate  portions  are  not  genuine.  The  earlier  portion,  chs. 
1-32,  which  mainly  treats  of  sin  and  judgment,  is  a  key  to  interpret  the  latter 
portion,  which  is  more  hopeful  and  joyous,  but  remote  in  date.  Thus  a  unity 
and  an  orderly  progressive  character  are  imparted  to  the  whole.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  the  central  point.  Previously  to  this  he  calls  to  repent- 
ance, and  warns  against  blind  confidence  in  Egypt  (ch.  17.  15-17  ;  Cf.  ier.  37.  7) 
or  other  human  stay.  After  it  he  consoles  the  captives  by  promising  them 
future  deliverance  and  restoration.  His  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
stand  between  these  two  great  divisions,  and  were  uttered  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  intimation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken  it  (ch.  33.  21).  Havernick  marks  out  nine 
sections :  (1)  Ezekiel's  call  to  prophesy  (ch.  1.,  3.  15).  (2)  Symbolical  predic- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  3.  16-7).  (3)  A  year  and  two  months 
later,  a  vision  of  the  temple  polluted  by  Tammuz  or  Adonis  worship  ;  God's 
■consequent  scattering  of  fire  over  the  city,  and  forsaking  of  the  temple  to  re- 
veal Himself  to  an  inquiring  people  in  exile  ;  happier  and  purer  times  to  follow 
{chs.  8-11).  (4)  Exposure  of  the  particular  sins  prevalent  in  the  several  classes, 
priests,  prophets  and  princes  (chs.  12-10).  (5)  A  year  later  the  warning  of  judg- 
ment for  national  guilt  repeated  with  greater  distinctness  as  the  time  drew 
nearer  (chs.  20-23).  (6)  Two  years  and  five  months  later,  the  very  day  on  which 
Ezekiel  speaks,  is  announced  as  the  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  overthrown  (ch.  24).  (7)  Predictions  against  foreign  nations 
during  the  interval  of  his  silence  toward  his  own  people  ;  if  judgment  begins 
at  the  house  of  God,  much  more  will  it  visit  the  ungodly  world  (chs.  25-32). 
Some  of  these  were  uttered  much  later  than  others,  but  they  all  began  to  be 
given  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (8)  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  captivity,  when 
the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem  (ch.  33.  21)  had  appeared  in  Chaldea,  he  foretells 
better  times,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Israel  and  the  triumph  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth  over  its  enemies,  Seir,  the  heathen  and  Gog  (chs.  33-39).  (9) 
After  an  interval  of  thirteen  years,  the  closing  vision  of  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  restored  kingdom  (chs.  40-48).  The  particularity  of  details,  as  to  the 
temple  and  its  offerings,  rather  discountenances  the  view  of  this  vision  being 
only  symbolical,  and  not  at  all  literal.  The  event  alone  can  clear  it  up.  At 
all  events  it  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled ;  it  must  be  future.  Ezekiel  was  the 
only  prophet  (in  the  strict  sense)  among  the  Jews  at  Babylon.  Daniel  was 
rather  a  seer  than  a  prophet,  for  the  spirit  of  prophesy  was  given  him  to 
qualify  him,  not  for  a  spiritual  office,  but  for  disclosing  future  events.  His 
position  in  a  heathen  king's  palace  fitted  him  for  revelations  of  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  God's  kingdom  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  so  that  his  book  is 
ranked  by  the  Jews  among  the  Hagiographa  or  "  Sacred  Writings,"  not  among 
the  prophetical  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  was  distinctively  a 
prophet,  and  one  who  had  to  do  with  the  inward concerns  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom. As  a  priest,  when  sent  into  exile,  his  service  was  but  transferred  from 
the  visible  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  spiritual  temple  in  Chaldsa. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1-28.  Ezekiel's  Vision  by  the  Chebar.  Four  Cherubim  and 
Wheels,  i.  Now  it  came  to  pass  —  Rather,  Andh  came,&c.  As 
this  formula  in  Joshua,  I.  i,  has  reference  to  the  written  history  of 
previous  times,  so  here,  and  in  Ruth,  i.  i,  and  Esther,  i.  r,  it  refers 
to  the  unwjitten  history  which  was  before  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
The  prophet  by  it  as  it  were  continues  the  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding times.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jeremiah, 
51.  59).  Jeremiah  sent  by  Seraiah  a  message  to  the  captives  (Jere- 
miah, 29),  to  submit  themselves  to  God,  and  lay  aside  their  flatter- 
ing hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration.  This  communication  was  in 
the  next  year,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth  month  of  the  same  king  (for 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  and  Zedekiah's  accession,  coincide  in  time), 
followed  up  by  a  prophet  raised  up  among  the  captives  themselves, 
the  energetic  Ezekiel.  thirtieth  year — i.  e.,  counting  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Nabo-polassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
era  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  r>.  c.  625,  which  epoch  coincides  with 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  that  in  which  the  book  of  the  law 
was  found,  and  the  consequent  reformation  began.  [Scaliger.] 
Or,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ezekiel's  life.  As  the  Lord  was  about  to 
be  a  "little  sanctuary"  (ch.  11.  16)  to  the  exiles  on  the  Chebar,  so 
Ezekiel  was  to  be  the  ministering  priest  ;  therefore  he  marks  his 
priestly  relations  to  God  and  the  people  at  the  outset ;  the  close, 
which  describes  the  future  temple,  thus  answering  to  the  beginning. 
By  designating  himself  expressly  as  "  the  priest  "  (v.  3),  and  as  hav- 
ing reached  his  thirtieth  year,  the  regular  year  of  priests  commenc- 
ing their  office,  he  marks  his  office  as  the  ptiest  among  the  prophets. 
Thus  the  opening  vision  follows  naturally  as  the  formal  institution 
of  that  spiritual  temple  in  which  he  was  to  minister.  [Fairbairn.] 
Chebar  —  the  same  as  Chabor  or  Habor,  whither  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  transported  by  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmanesar  (2  Kings,  17. 
6  ;  1  Chronicles,  5.  26).  It  flows  into  the  Euphrates  near  Carche- 
mish  or  Circesium,  200  miles  north  of  Babylon,  visions  of  God  — 
Four  expressions  are  used  as  to  the  revelation  granted  to  Ezekiel, 
the  three  first  having  respect  to  what  was  presented  from  without, 
to  assure  him  of  its  reality,  the  fourth  to  his  being  internally  made 
fit  to  receive  the  revelation  ;  "  the  heavens  were  opened"  (so  Mat- 
thew, 3.  16;  Acts,  7.  56;  10.  11;  Revelation,  19.  11);  "he  saw 
visions  of  God  ;"  "  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  verily  (as  the  mean- 
ing is  rather  than  '  expressly,'  English  Version,  v.  3)  unto  him  "  (it 
was  no  unreal  hallucination;  and  "  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
him  "  (Isaiah,  8.  11  ;  Daniel,  10.  10, 18  ;  Revelation,  1. 17  ;  the  Lord  by 
his  touch  strengthening  him  for  his  high  and  arduous  ministry,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  witness  and  report  aright  the  revelations  made 
to  him).  2.  Jehoiachin's  captivity — In  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  father  of  Jehoiachin,  the  first  carrying  away  of  Jewish 
captives  to    Babvlon  took    place,  and    among   them  was    Daniel. 
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The  second  was  under  Jehoiachin,  when  Ezekiel  was  carried  away. 
The  third  and  final  one  was  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  under 
Zedekiah.  4.  whirlwind  —  emblematic  of  God's  judgments  (Jere- 
miah, 23.  19  ;  25.  32).  out  of  the  north  —  i,  e.,  from  Chaldea,  whose 
hostile  forces  would  invade  Judea  from  a  northerly  direction.  The 
prophet  conceives  himself  in  the  temple,  fire  infolding  itself  — 
laying  hold  on  whatever  surrounds  it,  drawing  it  to  itself,  and  de- 
vouring it.  Lit.,  catching  itself,  i.  e.,  kindling  itself.  [Fairbairn.] 
The  same  Hebreiv  occurs  Exodus,  9.  24,  as  to  the  "  fire  mingled  with 
the  hail."  brightness  .  .  .  about  it — i.  e.,  about  the  cloud,  out  of 
the  midst  thereof—?',  e.,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  colour 
Of  amber — rather,  "the  glancing  brightness  (///,  the  eye,  and 
so  the  glancing  appearance)  of  polished  brass."  The  Hebrew, 
**  Chasmal,"  is  from  two  roots,  smooth  and  brass  (Cf.  v.  7  ;  and 
Revelations,  1.  15).  [Gesenius.]  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate 
it,  "electrum;"  a  brilliant  metal  compounded  of  gold  and 
silver.  5.  Ezekiel  was  himself  of  a  "  gigantic  'nature,  and 
thereby  suited  to  counteract  the  Babylonish  spirit  of  the  times 
which  loved  to  manifest  itself  in  gigantic,  grotesque  forms."  [Heng- 
stenberg.]  living  creatures  —  so  the  Greek  ought  to  have  been 
translated  in  the  parallel  passage,  Revelation,  4.  6,  not  as  English 
Version,  "beasts  ;"  for  one  of  the  "four"  is  a  man,  and  man  can- 
not be  termed  "  beast."  Ch.  10.  20,  shows  that  it  is  the  cherubim 
that  are  meant,  likeness  of  a  man  —  Man,  the  noblest  of  the  four, 
is  the  ideal  model  after  which  they  are  fashioned  (v.  10  ;  ch.  10. 14). 
The  point  of  comparison  between  him  and  them  is  the  erect  pos- 
ture of  their  bodies,  though  doubtless  including  also  the  general 
mien.  Also  the  hands  (ch.  10.  21).  6.  Not  only  were  there  four 
distinct  living  creatures,  but  each  of  the  four  had  four  faces,  mak- 
ing sixteen  in  all.  The  four  living  creatures  of  the  cherubim 
answer  by  contrast  to  the  four  world  monarchies  represented  by 
four  beasts,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  (Daniel,  7).  The 
fathers  identified  them  with  the  four  gospels  :  Matthew  the  lion, 
Mark  the  ox,  Luke  the  man,  John  the  eagle.  Two  cherubim  only 
stood  over  the  ark  in  the  temple;  two  more  are  now- added,  to 
imply  that,  while  the  Law  is  retained  as  the  basis,  a  new  form  is 
needed  to  be  added  to  impart  new  life  to  it.  The  number  four 
may  have  respect  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  imply  that 
God's  angels  execute  His  commands  everywhere.  Each  head  in 
front  had  the  face  of  a  man  as  the  primary  and  prominent  one,  on 
the  right  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  left  the  face  of  an  ox,  above 
from  behind  the  face  of  an  eagle.  The  Mosaic  cherubim  were 
similar,  only  that  the  human  faces  were  put  looking  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  the  mercyseat  between,  being  formed  out  of 
the  same  mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  latter  (Exodus,  25.  19,  20).  In 
Isaiah,  6.  2,  two  wings  are  added  to  cover  their  countenances  ;  be- 
cause there  they  stand  hy  the  throne,  here  under  the  throne  ;  there 
God  deigns  to  consult  them,  and  His  condescension  calls  forth 
their  humility,  so  that  they  veil  their  faces  before  Him  ;  here  they 
execute  His  commands.  The  face  expresses  their  intelligence  ; 
the  wings,  their  rapidity  in  fulfilling  God's  will.  The  Shechinah 
or  flame.  thaf   signified  God's  presence,  and   the    written    name, 
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Jehovah,  occupied  the  intervening  space  between  the  cherubim. 
Genesis,  4.  14,  16  ;  and  3.  24  ;  ("  placed  ;  "  properly,  "  to  place  in  a 
tabernacle"),  imply  that  the  cherubim  were  appointed  at  the  fall  as 
symbols  of  God's  presence  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  that  man 
was  to  worship  there.  In  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  when  the 
flood  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  cherubim  from  Eden,  seraphim 
or  teraphitn  {Chaldean  dialect)  were  made  as  models  of  them  for 
domestic  use  (Genesis,  31. 19,  Margin,  30).  The  silence  of  Exodus, 
25  and  26,  as  to  their  configuration,  whereas  every  thing  else  is 
minutely  described,  is  because  their  form  was  so  well  known 
already  to  Bezaleel  and  all  Israel  by  tradition  as  to  need  no  detailed 
description.  Hence  Ezekiel  (ch.  10.  20)  at  once  knows  them,  for 
he  had  seen  them  repeatedly  in  the  carved  work  of  the  outer 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings,  6.  23-29).  He  therefore 
consoles  the  exiles  with  the  hope  of  having  the  same  cherubim  in 
the  renovated  temple  which  should  be  reared,  and  assures  them 
that  the  same  God  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  of  the  temple 
would  be  still  with  His  people  by  the  Chebar.  But  they  were 
not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple;  therefore  Ezekiel's  foretold  temple, 
if  literal,  is  yet  future.  The  ox  is  selected  as  chief  of  the  tame 
animals,  the  lion  among  the  wild,  the  eagle  among  birds, 
and  man  the  head  of  all,  in  his  ideal,  realized  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  combining  all  the  excellencies  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  cherubim  probably  represent  the  ruling  powers  by  which 
God  acts  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Hence  they  some- 
times answer  to  the  ministering  angels  ;  elsewhere,  to  the  redeemed 
saints  (the  elect  church)  through  whom,  as  by  the  angels,  God  shall 
hereafter  rule  the  world  and  proclaim  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
(Matthew,  19.  2S  ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  Ephesians,  3.  10  ;  Revela- 
tions, 3.  21  ;  4.  6-8).  The  "  lions"  and  "  oxen,"  amid  "palms  "  and 
"open  flowers"  carved  in  the  temple,  were  the  four-faced  cherubim 
which,  being  traced  on  a  flat  surface,  presented  only  one  aspect  of 
the  four.  The  human-headed  winged  bulls  and  eagle-headed  gods 
found  in  Nineveh,  sculptured  amid  palms  and  tulip-shaped  flowers, 
were  borrowed  by  corrupted  tradition  from  the  cherubim  placed 
in  Eden  near  its  fruits  and  flowers.  So  the  Aaronic  calf  (Exodus, 
32.  4,  5),  and  Jeroboam's  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  a  schismatic 
imitation  of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  So 
the  ox  figures  of  Apis  on  the  sacred  arks  of  Egypt.  7.  straight 
feet  —  i.  e.,  straight  legs.  Not  protruding  in  any  part,  as  the  legs 
of  an  ox,  but  straight  like  a  man's.  [Grotius.]  Or,  like  solid 
pillars  ;  not  bending,  as  man's,  at  the  knee.  They  glided  along, 
rather  than  walked.  Their  movements  were  all  sure,  right  and 
without  effort.  [Kitto,  Cyclopedia^  sole  .  .  .  calf's  foot  —  Hen- 
derson hence  supposes  that  M  straight  feet"  implies  that  they  did 
not  project  horizontally  like  men's  feet,  but  vertically,  as  calves' 
feet.  The  solid  fn  vines s  of  the  round  foot  of  a  calf  seems  to  be 
the  point  of  comparison,  colour — the  glittering  appeal ance,  indi- 
cating God's  putity.  8.  The  hands  of  each  were  the  hands  of  a 
man.  The  hand  is  the  symbol  of  active  power,  guided  by  "skillful- 
ness"  (Psalm  78.  72).  under  their  wings  —  signifying  their  opera- 
tions are  hidden  from  our  too  curious  prying  ;  and  as  the  "  wings" 
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signify  something  more  than  human,  viz.,  the  secret  prompting 
of  God,  it  is  also  implied  that  they  are  moved  by  it  and  not  by 
their  own  power,  so  as  that  they  do  nothing  at  random,  but  all  with 

Divine  wisdom,     they  four  had  . .  .faces  and  . . .  wings  —  He 

returns  to  what  he  had  stated  already  in  v.  6  ;  this  gives  a  reason 
why  they  had  hands  on  their  four  sides,  viz.,  because  they  had 
faces  and  wings  on  the  four  sides.  They  moved  whithersoever 
they  would,  not  by  active  energy  merely,  but  also  by  knowledge 
(expressed  by  their  faces)  and  Divine  guidance  (expressed  b)'  their 
"wings").  9.  They  had  no  occasion  to  turn  themselves  round 
when  changing  their  direction,  for  they  had  a  face  {v.  6)  looking  to 
each  of  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  They  made  no  mistakes,  and 
their  work  needed  not  to  be  gone  over  again.  Their  wings  were 
joined  above  in  pairs  (see  v.  11).  10.  they  .  .  .  had  the  face  of  a 
man  —  viz.,  in  front.  The  human  face  was  the  primary  and  promi- 
nent one,  and  the  fundamental  part  of  the  composite  whole.  On 
its  right  was  the  lion's  face  ;  on  the  left,  the  ox  (called  "  cherub/* 
ch.  10.  14) ;  at  the  back  from  above  was  the  eagle's.  11.  The  tips 
of  the  two  outstretched  wings  reached  to  one  another,  while  the 
other  two,  in  token  of  humble  awe,  formed  a  veil  for  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  stretched  upward  — rather,  "were  parted  from 
above  (Cf.  Margin,  Isaiah,  6.  2,  Note).  The  joining  together  of 
their  wings  above  implies  that,  though  the  movements  of  provi- 
dence on  eari.i  may  seem  conflicting  and  confused,  yet  if  one  lift 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  will  see  that  they  admirably  conspire 
toward  the  one  end  at  last.  12.  The  same  idea  as  v.  9.  The  repe- 
tition is  because  we  men  are  so  hard  to  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  God's  doings  ;  they  seem  tortuous  and  confused 
to  us,  but  they  are  all  tending  steadily  to  one  aim.  the  spirit  — 
the  secret  impulse  whereby  God  moves  His  angels  to  the  end  de- 
signed. They  do  not  turn  back  or  aside  till  they  have  fulfilled  the 
office  assigned  therrj.  13.  likeness .  . .  appearance  —  not  tautolog)-. 
"  Likeness  "  expresses  the  general  form  ;  "  appearance  "  the  partic- 
ular aspect,  coals  of  fire  —  denoting  the  intensely  pure  and  burn- 
ing justice  wherewith  God  punishes  by  His  angels  those  who,  like 
Israel,  have  hardened  themselves  against  His  long-suffering.  So 
in  Isaiah,  6,  instead  of  cherubim,  the  name  "  seraphim,"  the  burning 
ones,  is  applied,  indicating  God's  consuming  righteousness  ;  whence 
their  cry  to  Him  is,  "Holy!  holy!  holy!"  and  the  burning  coal 
is  applied  to  his  lips,  for  the  message  through  his  mouth  was  to 
be  one  of  judicial  severance  of  the  godly  from  the  ungodly,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  latter,  lamps  —  torches.  The  fire  emitted  sparks  and 
flashes  of  light  as  torches  do.  went  lip  and  down  —  expressing 
the  marvelous  vigour  of  God's  spirit,  in  all  His  movements  never 
resting,  never  wearied,  fire...  bright  —  indicating  the  glory  of 
God.  out  of  the  fire  .  .  .  lightning  —  God's  righteousness  will  at 
last  cause  the  bolt  of  His  wrath  to  fall  on  the  guilty  :  as  now,  on 
Jerusalem.  14.  ran  and  returned  —  incessant,  restless  motion 
indicates  the  plentitude  of  life  in  these  cherubims  ;  so  in  Revela- 
tion, 4.  8,  "  they  rest  not  day  or  night "  (Zechariah,  4.  10).  flash 
Of  lightning  —  rather,  as  distinct  from  "lightning"  (v.  13),  "the 
meteor-flash,"  or  sheet  lightning.     [Fairbairn.]     iq.  one  wheel  — 
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the  ''dreadful  height"  of  the  wheel  (v.  18)  inaicates  the  gigantic 
terrible  energy  of  the  complicated  revolutions  of  God's  providence, 
bringing  about  His  purposes  with  unerring  certainty.  One  wheel 
appeared  transversely  within  another,  so  that  the  movement  might 
be  without  turning,  whithersoever  the  living  creatures  might 
advance  {v.  17).  Thus  each  wheel  was  composed  of  two  circles 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles,  "  one  "  only  of  which  appeared 
to  touch  the  ground  ("  upon  the  earth"),  according  to  the  direction 
the  cherubim  desired  to  move  in.  with  his  four  faces  —  rather, 
"according  to  its  four  faces  "  or  sides  ;  as  there  was  a  side  or  direc- 
tion to  each  of  the  four  creatures,  so  there  was  a  wheel  for  each 
of  the  sides.  [Fairbairn.]  The  four  sides  or  semicircles  of  each 
composite  wheel  pointed,  as  the  four  faces  of  each  of  the  living 
creatures,  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.  Havernick  refers  "his" 
or  "  its  "  to  the  wheels.  The  cherubim  and  their  wings  and  wheels 
stood  in  contrast  to  the  symbolical  figures,  somewhat  similar,  then 
existing  in  Chaldea,  and  found  in  the  remains  of  Assyria.  The 
latter,  though  derived  from  the  original  revelation  by  tradition, 
came  by  corruption  to  symbolize  the  astronomical  zodiac,  or  the 
sun  and  celestial  sphere,  by  a  circle  with  wings  or  irraditions.  But 
Ezekiel's  cherubim  rise  above  natural  objects,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  to  the  representation  of  the  one  true  God,  who  made  and 
continually  upholds  them.  16.  appearance  .  .  .  work  —  their  fotm 
and  the  material  of  their  work,  beryl  —  rather,  "  the  glancing 
appearance  of  the  Tarshish-stone  ;  "  the  chrysolite  or  topaz,  brought 
from  Tarshish  or  Tartessus  in  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  gems  in 
the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Exodus,  28.  20  ;  Song  of  Solomon, 
5.  14;  Daniel,  10.  6).  four  had  One  likeness  —  the  similarity  of 
the  wheels  to  one  another  implies  that  there  is  no  inequality  in  all 
God's  works,  that  all  have  a  beautiful  analogy  and  proportion. 
17.  went  upon  their  four  Sides  —  Those  faces  or  sides  of  the  four 
wheels  moved  which  answered  to  the  direction. in  which  the  cher- 
ubims  desired  to  move  ;  while  the  transverse  circles  in  each  of  the 
four  composite  wheels  remained  suspended  from  the  ground,  so 
as  not  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  others.  18.  rings  —  i.e., 
felloes,  or  circumferences  of  the  wheels,  eyes  —  the  multiplicity 
of  eyes  here  in  the  wheels,  and  ch.  10.  12,  in  the  cherubim  them- 
selves, symbolizes  the  plcntitude  of  intelligent  life,  the  eye  being  the 
window  through  which  "  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures"  in  the 
wheels  (v.  20)  looks  forth  (Cf.  Zechariah,  4.  10).  As  the  wheels 
signify  the  providence  of  God,  so  the  eyes  imply  that  He  sees  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  does  nothing  by  blind  impulse. 
19.  went  by  them  —  went  beside  them.  20.  the  spirit  was  to  go  — 
i.  e.,  their  will  was  for  going  whithersoever  the  Spirit  was  for  going. 
Over  against  them  —  rather,  beside,  or  conjunction  with  them,  spirit 
Of  the  living  creature  —  put  collectively  for  "  the  living  creatures;" 
the  cherubim.  Having  first  viewed  them  separately,  he  next  views 
them  in  the  aggregate  as  the  composite  living  creature  in  which  the 
Spirit  resided.  The  life  intended  is  that  connected  with  God,  holy, 
spiritual  life,  in  the  plentitude  of  its  active  power.  21.  over 
against  —  rather,  "along  with"  [Henderson];  or,  "besides" 
[Fairbairn.]     22.   upon  the  heads  —  rather,  "above  the  heads." 
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[Fairbairn.]  colour  —  glitter,  terrible  crystal  —  dazzling  the 
spectator  by  its  brightness.  23.  straight — erect.  [Fairbairn.] 
Expanded  upright,  two  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  covered  .  .  .  bodies  —  not,  as 
it  might  seem,  contradicting  v.  11.  The  two  wings  expanded  up- 
ward, though  chiefly  used  for  flying,  yet  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
figure  where  they  were  parted  from  each  other,  covered  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  other  two  wings  covered  the  lower 
parts.  24.  voice  of.  .  .Almighty  —  the  thunder  (Psalm  29.  3,4). 
voice  Of  Speech  —  rather,  "the  voice"  or  "sound  of  tumult"  as  in 
Jeremiah,  11.  16.  From  an  Arabic  root,  meaning  the  impetuous 
tush  of  heavy  rain,  noise  of  .  .  .  host  —  (Isaiah,  13.  4  ;  Daniel,  10. 
6.)  25.  let  down  . .  .  wings  —  while  the  Almighty  gave  forth  His 
voice,  they  reverently  let  their  wings  fall,  to  listen  stilly  to  His  com- 
munication. 26.  The  Godhead  appears  in  the  likeness  of  enthroned 
humanity,  as  in  Exodus,  24.  10.  Besides  the  "paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness  "  there, 
we  have  here  the  "throne,"  and  God  "  as  a  man,"  with  the  "ap- 
pearance of  fire  round  about."  This  last  was  a  prelude  of  the 
incarnation  of  Messiah,  but  in  His  character  as  Saviour  and  as 
Judge  (Revelation,  19.  11-16).  The  azure  sapphire  answers  to  the 
colour  of  the  sky.  As  others  are  called  "  sons  of  God,"  but  He 
"  the  Son  of  God,"  so  others  are  called  "  sons  of  man  "  (ch.  2.  1,  3), 
but  He  "  the  Son  of  man  "  (Matthew,  16.  13),  being  the  embodied 
representative  of  humanity  and  the  whole  human  race  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  He  is  the  representative  of  "  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head "  (Colossians,  2.  9).  While  the  cherubim  are  movable,  the 
throne  above,  and  Jehovah  who  moves  them,  is  firmly  fixed.  It  is 
good  news  to  man,  that  the  throne  above  is  filled  by  One  who  even 
there  appears  as  "  a  man."  27.  colour  of  amber —  "  the  glitter  of 
chasmal."  [Fairbairn.]  See  Note,  v.  4  ;  rather,  "  polished  brass.'* 
[Henderson.]  Messiah  is  described  here  as  in  Daniel,  10.  5,  6  ; 
Revelation,  1.  14,  15.  28.  the  bow  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  rain  — the  symbol 
of  the  sure  covenant  of  mercy  to  God's  children  remembered 
amidst  judgments  on  the  wicked  ;  as  in  the  flood  in  Noah's  days 
(Revelation  4.  3).  "  Like  hanging  out  from  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal a  flag  of  peace,  assuring  all  that  the  purpose  of  heaven  was  to 
preserve  rather  than  to  destroy.  Even  if  the  Divine  work  should 
require  a  deluge  of  wrath,  still  the  faithfulness  of  God  would  only 
shine  forth  the  more  brightly  at  last  to  the  children  of  promise,  in 
consequence  of  the  tribulations  needed  to  prepare  for  the  ultimate 
good"  [Fairbairn]  (Isaiah,  54.  8-10).  I  fell  upon  .  .  .  face  —  the 
right  attitude,  spiritually,  before  we  enter  on  any  active  work  for 
God  (ch.  2.  2  ;  3.  23,  24  ;  Revelation,  1.  17).  In  this  first  chapter 
God  gathered  into  one  vision  the  substance  of  all  that  was  to 
occupy  the  prophetic  agency  of  Ezekiel  ;  as  was  done  afterward 
in  the  opening  vision  of  the  Revelation  to  Saint  John. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1-10.  Ezekiel's  Commission,  i.  Son  of  man  —  Often  applied 
to  Ezekiel  ;  once  only  to  Daniel  (Daniel,  8.  17),  and  not  to  any 
other  prophet.  The  phrase  was  no  doubt  taken  from  Chaldean 
usage  during  the  sojourn  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea.  But 
the  Spirit  who  sanctioned  the  words  of  the  prophet  implied  by  it 
the  lowliness  and  frailty  of  the  prophet  as  man  "  lower  than  the 
angels,"  though  now  admitted  to  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  God 
himself,  "  lest  he  should  be  exalted  through  the  abundance  of  the 
revelations"  (2  Corinthians,  12.  7).  He  is  appropriately  so  called 
as  being  type  of  the  Divine  "  Son  of  man  "  here  revealed  as  "  man  " 
{/Vote,  ch.  1.  26).  That  title,  as  applied  to  Messiah,  implies  at  once 
His  lowliness  and  His  exaltation,  in  Hi$  manifestations  as  the 
Representative-man,  at  His  first  and  second  comings  respectively 
(Psalm  8.  4-8  ;  Matthew,  16.  13  ;  20.  18  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Daniel,  7.  13,  14  ;  Matthew,  26.  64  ;  John,  5.  27).  2.  spirit  entered 
.  .  .  when  he  spake  — the  Divine  word  is  ever  accompanied  by  the 
Spirit  (Genesis,  1.  2,  3).  set .  .  .  upon  . .  .  feet  —  he  had  been  "  upon 
his  face"  (ch.  1.  28).  Humiliation  on  our  part  is  followed  by  ex- 
altation on  God's  (ch.  3.  23,  24  ;  Job,  22.- 29  ;  James,  4.  6  ;  1  Peter, 
5.  5.)  "On  the  feet"  was  the  fitting  attitude,  when  he  was  called 
on  to  walk  and  work  for  God  (Ephesians,  5.8;  6.  15).     that  I  heard 

—  rather,  "then  I  heard."  3.  nation  —  rather,  nations;  the  word 
usually  applied  to  the  heathen  or  Gentiles;  here  to  the  Jews,  as 
being  altogether  heathenized  with  idolatries.  So  in  Isaiah,  1.  10, 
they  are  named  "Sodom"  and  "Gomorrah."  They  were  now 
become  "Lo-ammi,"  not  the  people  of  God  (Hosea,  1.  9).  4, 
impudent  —  ///.,  hard-faced  (ch.  3.  7,  9).  children  —  resumptive  of 
"they"  {v.  3);  the  "children"  walk  in  their  "fathers'"  steps. 
I . . .  send  thee — God  opposes  His  command  to  all  obstacles. 
Duties  are  ours  ;  events  are  God's.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  — 
God  opposes  His  name  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people.     5.  forbear 

—  viz.,  to  hear,  yet  shall  know  —  even  if  they  will  not  hear,  at 
least  they  will  not  have  ignorance  to  plead  as  the  cause  of  their 
perversity  (ch.  33.  33).  6.  briers  —  not  as  Margin  and  Gesenius, 
"  rebels,"  which  would  not  correspond  so  well  to  "thorns."  The 
Hebrew  is  from  a  root  meaning  "to  sting"  as  nettles  do.  The 
wicked  are  often  so  called  (2  Samuel,  23.  6  ;  Song  of  Solomon, 
2.  2;  Isaiah,  9.  18).  scorpions  —  a  reptile  about  six  inches  long, 
with  a  deadly  sting  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  be  not  afraid  — 
(Luke,  12.  4  ;  i  Peter,  3.  14.)  7.  most  rebellious  —  lit.,  "  rebellion  " 
itself;  its  very  essence.  8.  eat  —  (Jeremiah,  15.  16,  Note;  Revela- 
tion, 10.  9, 10).  The  idea  is  to  possess  himself  fully  of  the  message, 
and  digest  it  in  mind  :  not  literal  eating,  but  such  an  appropriation 
of  its  unsavoury  contents,  that  they  should  become,  as  it  were,  part 
of  himself,  so  as  to  impart  them  the  more  vividly  to  his  hearers. 
9.  roll  —  the  form  in  which  ancient  books  were  made  up.  10.  within 
and  without  —  on  the  face  and  the  back.  Usually  the  parchment 
was  written  only  on  its  inside  when  rolled  up  ;  but  so  full  was 
God's  message  of  impending  woes,  it  was  written  also  on  the  back. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1-27.  Ezekiel  eats  the  Roll  :  is  commissioned  to  go  to 
them  of  the  captivity,  and  goes  to  tel-abib  by  the  chebar  : 
again  beholds  the  shechinah  glory  :  is  desired  to  retire 
to  his  House,  and  only  speak  when  God  opens  his  Mouth. 
i.  eat  .  .  .  and  .  .  ,  Speak  —  God's  messenger  must  first  inwardly- 
appropriate  God's  truth  himself,  before  he  "speaks"  it  toothers 
{Note,  ch.  2.  8).  Symbolic  action  were,  when  possible  and  proper, 
performed  outwardly  ;  otherwise  internally  and  in  spiritual  vision, 
the  action  so  narrated  making  the  naked  statement  more  intuitive 
and  impressive  by  presenting  the  subject  in  a  concentrated,, 
embodied  form.  3.  honey  for  sweetness  —  Psalm  19.  10;  119. 
103  ;  Revelation,  10.  9,  where,  as  here,  v.  14,  the  "  sweetness  "  is 
followed  by  "  bitterness."  The  former  being  due  to  the  painful 
nature  of  the  message  ;  the  latter  because  it  was  the  Lord's 
service  which  he  was  engaged  in  ;  and  his  eating  the  roll,  and 
finding  it  sweet,  implied  that,  divesting  himself  of  carnal  feeling, 
he  made  God's  (will  his  will,  however  painful  the  message  that 
God  might  require  him  to  announce.  The  fact  that  God  would  be 
glorified  was  his  greatest  pleasure.  5.  See  Margin  Hebrew,  "  deep 
of  lip  and  heavy  of  tongue,"  i.  e.,  men  speaking  an  obscure  and 
unintelligible  tongue.  Even  they  would  have  listened  to  the 
prophet ;  but  the  Jews,  though  addressed  in  their  own  tongue,  will 
not  hear  him.  6.  many  people — It  would  have  increased  the 
difficulty  had  he  been  sent,  not  merely  to  one,  but  to  "  many 
people  "  differing  in  tongues,  so  that  the  missionary  would  have 
needed  to  acquire  a  new  tongue  for  addressing  each.  The  after- 
mission  of  the  apostles  to  many  peoples,  and  the  gift  of  tongues 
for  that  end,  are  foreshadowed  (Cf.   1   Corinthians,   14.   21,  with 

Isaiah,  28.  n).  had  I  sent  thee  to  them,  they  would  have 
hearkened  —  (Matthew,  n.  21,  23).     7.  will   not   hearken  unto 

thee;  for  ...  not  ..  .  me — (John,  15.  20).  Take  patiently  their 
rejection  of  thee,  for  I  thy  Lord  bear  it  along  with  thee.  8.  Ezekiel 
means  one  "  strengthened  by  God."  Such  he  was  in  godly  firm- 
ness, in  spite  of  his  people's  opposition,  according  to  the  divine 
command  to  the  priest  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  (Deuteronomy, 
33.  9).     9.  As  .  .  .  flint  —  So  Messiah  the  antitype  (Isaiah,  50.  7  ; 

Cf.  Jeremiah,  1.  8, 17).     10.  receive  in  .  . .  heart . . .  ears  —  The 

transposition  from  the  natural  order,  viz.,  first  receiving  with  the 
ears,  then  in  the  heart,  is  designed.  The  preparation  of  the  heart 
for  God's  message  should  precede  the  reception  of  it  with  the  ears 
(Cf.  Proverbs,  16.  1  ;  Psalm  10.  17).  11.  thy  people  —  who  ought 
to  be  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  thee,  their  fellow-counUy- 
man,  than  hadst  thou  been  a  foreigner  {v.  5.  6).  12.  (Acts,  8. 
39).  Ezekiel's  abode  heretofore  had  not  been  the  most  suita- 
ble for  his  work.  He,  therefore,  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  to 
Tel-abib,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  captives : 
there  he  sat  on  the  ground,  "the  throne  of  the  miserable" 
(Ezra,  9.  3  ;  Lamentations,  1.  1-3),  seven  days,  the  usual  period 
for   manifesting  deep   grief  (Job,  2.  13  ;  see   Psalm  137.  I),  thus 
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winning  their  confidence  by  sympathy  in  their  sorrow.  He  is 
accompanied  by  the  cherubim  which  had  been  manifested  at  Che- 
bar  (ch.  i.  3,  4),  after  their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  They  now 
are  heard  moving  with  the  "  voice  of  a  great  rushing  (Cf.  Acts,  2.  2), 
saying,  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place,"  i.  e., 
moving  from  the  place  in  which  it  had  been  at  Chebar,  to  accom- 
pany Ezekiel  to  his  new  destination  (ch.  9.  3)  ;  or,  "  from  his  place  " 
may  rather  mean,  in  His  place  and  manifested  "  from"  it.  Though 
God  may  seem  to  have  forsaken  His  temple,  He  is  still  in  it,  and 
will  restore  His  people  to  it.  His  glory  is  "blessed,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  Jews  who  spoke  evil  of  Him,  as  if  He  had  been 
unjustly  rigorous  toward  their  nation.  [Calvin.]  13.  touched  — 
lit.,  kissed,  i.  e.,  closely  embraced,  noise  of  a  great  rushing  — 
typical  of  great  disasters  impending  over  the  Jews.  14.  bitterness 
—  sadness  on  account  of  the  impending  calamities  of  which  I  was 
required  to  be  the  unwelcome  messenger.  But  the  "  hand,"  or 
powerful  impulse  of  Jehovah,  urged  me  forward.  15.  Tel-abib  — 
Tel  means  an  "elevation."  It  is  identified  by  Michaelis  with 
Thallaba  on  the  Chabour.  Perhaps  the  name  expressed  the  Jews' 
hopes  of  restoration,  or  else  the  fertility  of  the  region.  Abib  means 
the  green  ears  of  corn  which  appeared  in  the  month  Nisan,  the 
pledge  of  the  harvest.  I  sat,  &C.  —  This  is  the  Hebrew  Margin 
reading.  The  text  is  rather,  "  I  beheld  them  sitting  there"  [Ges- 
etius],  or,  "And  those  that  were  settled  there,"  viz.,  the  older 
settlers,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  recent  ones  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  clause.  The  ten  tribes  had  been  long  since  settled 
on  the  Chabor  or  Habor  (2  Kings,  17.  6).  [Havernick.]  17. 
watchman  —  Ezekiel  alone,  among  the  prophets,  is  called  a  watch- 
man," not  merely  to  sympathise,  but  to  give  timely  warning  of 
danger  to  his  people  where  none  was  suspected.  Habakkuk  (2. 1) 
speaks  of  standing  upon  his  "  watch,"  but  it  was  only  in  order  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  power  (Isaiah, 
52.  8  ;  62.  6)  ;  not  as  Ezekiel,  to  act  as  a  watchman  to  others.  18. 
warning  .  .  .  speakest  to  warn  —  The  repetition  implies  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  warn  once  in  passing,  but  that  the  warning  is  to  be 
inculcated  continually  (2  Timothy,  4.  2,  "  in  season,  out  of  season  ;  " 
Acts,  20.31,  "night  and  day  with  tears"),  save  —  ch.  2.  5,  had 
seemingly  taken  away  all  hope  of  salvation  ;  but  the  reference 
there  was  to  the  mass  of  the  people  whose  case  was  hopeless  ;  a 
few  individuals,  however,  were  reclaimable.  die  in  .  .  .  iniquity  — 
(John,  8.  21,  24).  Men  arc  not  to  flatter  themselves  that  their 
ignorance,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  their  teachers,  will  save 
them  (Romans,  2.  12,  "As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall 
also  perish  without  law").     19.  wickedness  .  . .  wicked  way  — 

internal  wickedness  of  heart,  and  external  of  the  life,  respectively. 

delivered  thy  sou!  —  (Isaiah,  49.  4,  5  ;  Acts,  20.  26).  20.  righteous 
.  .  .  turn  from  .  .  .  righteousness  —  not  one  "  righteous  "  as  to  the 
root  and  spirit  of  regeneration  (Psalm  89.  33  ;  138.  8  ;  Isaiah,  26.  12  ; 
27.  3  ;  John,  10.  28  ;  Philippians,  1.  6),  but  as  to  its  outzuard  appear- 
ances and  performances.  So  the  "righteous"  (Proverbs,  18.  17; 
Matthew.  9.  13).  As  in  v.  19,  the  minister  is  required  to  lead  the 
wicked  to  good  ;  so  in  v.  20,  to  confirm  the  well-disposed  in  their 
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duty,  commit  iniquity  —  i.e.,  give  himself  up  wholly  to  it  (i  John,  3. 
8,  9),  for  even  the  best  often  fall,  but  not  willfully  and  habitually.  I 
lay  a  stumbling-block  —  not  that  God  tempts  to  sin  (James,  1.  T3, 
14),  but  God  gives  men  over  to  judicial  blindness,  and  to  their  own 
corruptions  (Psalm  9.  16, 17  ;  94.  23),  when  they  "  like  not  to  retain 
God  in  their  knowledge"  (Romans,  1.  24,  26) ;  just  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  makes  "the  way  of  the  righteous  plain"  (Proverbs,  4. 
11,  12;  15.  19),  so  that  they  do  "not  stumble."  Calvin  refers 
"  stumbling-block  "  not  the  guilt,  but  to  its  punishment:  "  I  bring 
I'uin  on  him."  The  former  is  best.  Ahab,  after  a  kind  of  right- 
eousness (1  Kings,  21.  27-29),  relapsed,  and  consulted  lying  spirits 
in  false  prophets  ;  so  God  permitted  one  of  these  to  be  his  "  stumb- 
ling-block," both  to  sin  and  its  corresponding  punishment  (1  Kings, 
22.21-23).  his  blood  will  I  require  —  (Hebrews,  13.  17.)  22.  hand 
of  the  Lord  —  (ch.  1.3.)  go  .  .  .  unto  the  plain  —  in  order  that  he 
might  there,  in  a  place  secluded  from  unbelieving  men,  receive  a 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  to  inspirit  him  for  his  trying 
work.  23.  glory  of  the  Lord  —  (ch.  1.28.)  24.  set  me  upon  my 
feet  —  having  been  previously  prostrate  and  unable  to  rise  until 
raised  by  the  Divine  power,  shut  thyself  within  .  .  .  house  —  im- 
plying, that  in  the  work  he  had  to  do,  he  must  look  for  no  sympa- 
thy from  man,  but  must  be  often  alone  with  God,  and  draw  his 
strength  from  Him.  [Fairbairn.]  "  Do  not  go  out  of  thy  house 
till  I  reveal  the  future  to  thee  by  signs  and  words,"  which  God 
does  in  the  following  chapters  down  to  the  eleventh.  Thus  a 
representation  was  given  of  the  city  shut  up  by  siege.  [Grotius.] 
Thereby  God  proved  the  obedience  of  His  servant,  and  Ezekiel 
showed  the  reality  of  His  call  by  proceeding,  not  through  rash 
impulse,  but  by  the  directions  of  God.  [Calvin.]  25.  put  bands 
upon  thee  —  not  literally,  but  spiritually,  the  binding,  depressing 
influence  which  their  rebellious  conduct  would  exert  on  his  spirit. 
Their  perversity,  like  bands,  would  repress  his  freedom  in  preach- 
ing. As  in  2  Corinthians,  6.  12,  Saint  Paul  calls  himself  "  strait- 
ened," because  his  teaching  did  not  find  easy  access  to  them.  Or 
else,  it  is  said  to  console  the  prophet  for  being  shut  up  ;  if  thou 
wert  now  at  once  to  announce  God's  message,  they  would  rush  on 
thee  and  bind  thee  with  "bands."  [Calvin.]  26.  I  will  make 
thy  tongue  .  .  .  dumb  —  Israel  had  rejected  the  prophets  ;  therefore 
God  deprives  Israel  of  the  prophets  and  of  His  word  —  God's 
sorest  judgment  (1  Samuel,  7.  2;  Amos,  8.  11,  12).  27.  when  I 
Speak  ...  I  will  open  thy  mouth  —  opposed  to  the  silence  imposed 
on  the  prophet,  to  punish  the  people  {v.  26).  After  the  interval  of 
silence  has  awakened  their  attention  to  the  cause  of  it,  "viz.,  their 
sins,  they  may  then  hearken  to  the  prophecies  which  they  would 

not  do  before,    he  that  heareth,  let  him  hear . . .  forbear  —  i.  e., 

thou  hast  done  thy  part,  whether  they  hear  or  forbear.  He  who 
shall  forbear  to  hear,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  peril  ;  he  who  hears,  it 
shall  be  to  his  own  eternal  good  (Cf.  Revelation,  22.  11). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1-17.  Symbolical  Vision  of  the  Siege  and  the  Iniquity- 
bearing,  i.  tile  —  a  sun-dried  brick,  such  as  are  found  in  Babylon, 
covered  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  often  two  feet  long,  one  broad. 
2.  fort  —  rather,  a  watch  tower  (Jeremiah,  52.  4)  wherein  the  be- 
siegers could  watch  the  movements  of  the  besieged.  [Gesenius.] 
A  wall  of  circumvallation.  [LXX.  and  Rosenmuller.  J  A  kind 
of  battering-ram.  [Maurer.]  The  first  view  is  best,  amount  — 
wherewith  the  Chaldeans  could  be  defended  from  missiles,  bat- 
tering-rams  —  lit.,  through-borers.  In  ch.  21.  22,  the  same  Hebrew 
is  translated,  "captains."  iron  pan  —  the  Divine  decrees  as  to  the 
Chaldean  army  investing  the  city.  3.  set  it  for  a  wall  of  iron 
between  thee  and  the  City  —  Ezekiel,  in  the  person  of  God,  repre- 
sents the  wall  of  separation  between  him  and  the  people  as  one  of 
iron  ;  and  the  Chaldean  investing  army,  His  instrument  of  separat- 
ing them  from  him,  as  one  impossible  to  burst  through,  set  .  .  . 
fact  against  it  —  inexorably  (Psalm  34.  16).  The  exiles  envied 
their  brethren  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  but  exile  is  better  than  the 
straitness  of  a  siege.  4.  Another  symbolical  act  performed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  former,  in  vision,  not  in  external  action,  wherein 
it  would  have  been  only  puerile  ;  narrated  as  a  thing  ideally  done, 
it  would  make  a  vivid  impression.  The  second  action  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  first,  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  same  prophetic 
idea,  left  side  —  referring  to  the  position  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
Northern  kingdom.  As  Judah,  the  Southern,  answers  to  "  the  right 
side"  {v.  6).  The  Orientals,  facing  the  East  in  their  mode,  had  the 
North  on  their  left,  and  the  South  on  their  right  {ch.  16.  46).  Also 
the  right  was  more  honourable  than  the  left;  so  Judah,  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  temple,  was  more  so  than  Israel,  bear  their  in- 
iquity—  iniquity  being  regarded  as  a  burden;  so  it  means,  "  bear 
the  punishment  of  their  iniquity"  (Numbers,  14.  34).  A  type  of 
Him  who  was  the  great  sin-bearer,  not  in  mimic  show  as   Ezekiel, 

but  in  reality  (Isaiah,  53.  4,  6,  12).    5.  three  hundred  and  ninety 

days  —  the  390  years  of  punishment  appointed  for  Israel,  and  forty 
for  Judah,  cannot  refer  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  That  siege  is 
referred  to  v.  1-3,  not  in  a  sense  restricted  to  the  literal  siege,  but 
comprehending  the  whole  train  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 
their  sin  ;  therefore  we  read  here  merely  of  its  sore  pressure,  not 
of  its  result.  The  sum  of  390  and  40  years  is  430,  a  period  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  being  that  of  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.  40,  41  ;  Galatians,  3.  17).  The  forty  alludes 
to  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  Elsewhere  (Deuteronomy,  28. 
68  ;  Hosea,  9.  3),  God  threatened  to  bring  them  back  to  Egypt, 
which  must  mean,  not  Egypt  literally,  but  a  bondage  as  bad  as  that 
one  in  Egypt.  So  now  God  will  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  new 
Egyptian  bondage  to  the  world  ;  Israel,  the  greater  transgressor, 
for  a  longer  period  than  Judah  (Cf.  ch.  20.  35-3S)  Not  the  whole 
of  the  430  years  of  the  Egypt-state  is  appointed  to  Israel  ;  but  this 
shortened  by  the  forty  years  of  the  wilderness  sojourn,  to  imp'y, 
that  a  way  is  open  to  their  return  to  life  by  their  having  the  E^ynt 
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state  merged  into  that  of  the  wilderness,  /.  e.,  by  ceasing  from 
idolatry,  and  seeking  in  their  sifting  and  sore  troubles,  through 
God's  covenant,  a  restoration  to  righteousness  and  peace.  [Fair- 
bairn.]  The  390,  in  reference  to  the  sin  oi  Israel,  was  also  literally 
true,  being  the  years  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves  by  Jero- 
boam (1  Kings,  12.  20-23),  *.  e.<  from  975  to  585  B.  c.  ;  about  the 
year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  perhaps  the  40  of  Judah 
refers  to  that  part  of  Manasseh's  fifty-five  years'  reign  in  which  he 
had  not  repented,  and  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  the  cause 
of  God's  removal  of  Judah,  notwithstanding  Josiah's  reformation 
(1  Kings,  21.  10-16;  23.  26,27).  6.  .each  day  for  a  year  —  lit.,  a 
day  for  a  year,  a  day  for  a  year.  Twice  repeated,  to  mark  more  dis- 
tinctly the  reference  to  Numbers,  14.  34.  The  picturing  of  the 
future  under  the  image  of  the  past,  wherein  the  meaning  was  far 
from  lying  on  the  surface,  was  intended  to  arouse  to  a  less  super- 
ficial mode  of  thinking,  just  as  the  partial  veiling  of  truth  in 
Jesus'  parables  was  designed  to  stimulate  inquiry;  also  to  remind 
men  that  God's  dealings  in  the  past  are  a  key  to  the  future,  for  He 
moves  on  the  same  everlasting  principles,  the  forms  alone  being 
transitory.  7.  arm  .  .  .  uncovered  —  to  be  ready  for  action,  which 
the  long  Oriental  garment  usually  covering  it  would  prevent 
(Isaiah,  52.  10).  thou  shalt  prophesy  against  it  —  this  gesture  of 
thine  will  be  a  tacit  prophecy  against  it.  8.  bands  —  (ch.  3.  25). 
not  turn  from  .  .  .  Side  —  to  imply  the  impossibility  of  their  being 
able  to  shake  off  their  punishment.  9.  wheat  .  .  .  barley,  &C. — 
instead  of  simple  flour  used  for  delicate  cakes  (Genesis,  18.  6),  the 
Jews  should  have  a  coarse  mixture  of  six  different  kinds  of  grain, 
such  as  the  poorest  alone  would  eat.  fitches  —  spelt  or  dhourra. 
three  hundred  and  ninety  —  the  forty  days  are  omitted  since  these 
latter  typify  the  wilderness-period  when  Israel  stood  separate  from 
the  Gentiles  and  their  pollutions,  though  partially  chastened  by  stint 
of  bread  and  water  {v.  16),  whereas  the  eating  of  the  polluted 
bread  in  the  390  days  implies  a  forced  residence  "  among  the  Gen- 
tiles" who  were  polluted  with  idolatry  {v.  13).  This  last  is  said  of 
"  Israel  "  primarily,  as  being  the  most  debased  {v.  9-15) ;  they  had 
spiritually  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  heathen,  therefore  God  will 
make  their  condition  outwardly  to  correspond.  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem fare  less  hardly,  being  less  guilty  ;  they  are  to  "  eat  bread  by 
weight  and  with  care,"  ii  e.,  have  a  stinted  supply,  and  be  chas- 
tened with  the  milder  discipline  of  the  wilderness  period.  But 
Judah  also  is  secondarily  referred  to  in  the  390  days,  as  having 
fallen,  like  Israel,  into  Gentile  defilements  ;  if,  then,  the  Jews  are 
to  escape  from  the  exile  among  Gentiles,  which  is  their  just  punish- 
ment, they  must  submit  again  to  the  wilderness-probation  (v.  16). 
10.  twenty  shekels  —  z.  ^.,  little  more  than  ten  ounces.  A  scant 
measure  to  sustain  life  (Jeremiah,  52.  6).  But  it  applies  not  only 
to  the  siege,  but  to  their  whole  subsequent  state.  II.  sixth  ...  of 
.  .  .  hin  —  about  a  pint  and  a  half.  12.  dung  —  as  fuel;  so  the 
Arabs  use  beasts'  dung,  wood-fuel  being  scarce.  But  to  use 
human  dung  so  implies  the  most  cruel  necessity.  It  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  14.  3  ;  23.  12-14);  it  must  therefore 
have  been  done  only  in  vision.     13.  Implying  that  Israel's  peculiar 
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distinction  was  to  be  abolished,  and  that  they  were  to  be  outwardly 
blended  with  the  idolatrous  heathen  (Deuteronomy,  28.  68  ;  Hosea,. 
9.  3).  14.  Ezekiel,  as  a  priest,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  strictest 
abstinence  from  every  thing  legally  impure.  Peter  felt  the  same 
scruple  at  a  similar  command  (Acts,  10.  14  ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  05.  4). 
Positive  precepts,  being  dependent  on  a  particular  command,  can  be 
set  aside  at  the  will  of  the  Divine  ruler;  but  moral  precepts  are 
everlasting  in  their  obligation,  because  God  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  His  own  unchanging  moral  nature,  abominable  flesh  —  lit.,, 
flesh  that  stank  from  putridity.  Flesh  of  animals  three  days  killed 
was  prohibited  (Leviticus,  7.  17,  18  ;  19.  6,  7).  15.  cow's  dung  —  a 
mitigation  of  the  former  order  (v.  12);  no  longer  "the  dung  of 
man  ;"  still  the  bread  so  baked  is  "  defiled,"  to  imply  that,  what- 
ever partial  abatement  there  might  be  for  the  prophet's  sake,  the 
main  decree  of  God,  as  to  the  pollution  of  Israel  by  exile  among 
Gentiles,  is  unalterable.  16.  staff  of  bread  —  bread  by  which  life 
is  supported,  as  a  man's  weight  is  by  the  staff  he  leans  on  (Leviti- 
cus, 26.  26;  Psalm  105,  16;  Isaiah,  3.  1).  by  weight,  and  with 
care  —  in  scant  measure  (v.  10).  17.  astonished  one  with  another 
—  mutually  regard  one  another  with  astonishment;  the  stupified 
look  of  despairing  want. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1-17.  Vision  of  Cutting  the  Hairs,  'and  the  Calamities 
foreshadowed  thereby,  i.  knife  .  .  .  razor —  the  sword  of  the 
foe  (Cf.  Isaiah,  7.  20).  This  vision  implies  even  severer  judgments 
than  the  Egyptian  afflictions  foreshadowed  in  the  former,  for  their 
guilt  was  greater  than  that  of  their  forefathers,  thine  head  —  as 
representative  of  the  Jews.  The  whole  hair  being  shaven  off  was 
significant  of  severe  and  humiliating  (2  Samuel,  10.  4,  5)  treat- 
ment Especially  in  the  case  of  a  priest  ;  for  priests  (Leviticus, 
21.  5)  were  forbidden  "  to  make  baldness  on  their  head,"  their  hair 
being  the  token  of  consecration  ,  hereby  it  was  intimated  that  the 
ceremonial  must  give  place  to  the  moral,  balances  —  implying 
the  just  discrimination  with  which  Jehovah  weighs  out  the  portion 
of  punishment  "divided,"  i.e.,  allotted  to  each:  the  "  hairs "  are 
the  Jews  ;  the  divine  scales  do  not  allow  even  one  hair  to  escape 
accurate  weighing  (Cf.  Matthew,  10.  30).  2.  Three  classes  are 
described  The  sword  was  to  destroy  one-third  of  the  people  ; 
famine  and  plague  another  third  ("fire"  in  v.  2  being  explained  in 
v.  12,  to  mean  "pestilence  and  famine");  that  which  remained 
was  to  be  scattered  among  the  nations.  A  few  only  of  the  last 
portion  were  to  escape,  symbolized  by  the  hairs  bound  in  Ezekiel's 
skirts  (v.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  40.  6  ;  52.  16).  Even  of  these  some  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  firey  ordeal  again  (v.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  41.  1,  2,  &c.  ; 
44.  14,  &c.)  The  ,:  skirts  "  being  able  to  contain  but  few  express 
that  extreme  limit  to  which  God's  goodness  can  reach.  5.  6. 
Explanation  of  the  symbols.  Jerusalem  —  not  the  mere  city,  but 
the  people  of  Israel  generally,  of  which  it  was  tne  centre  and 
representative.      in  .  .  .  midst  —Jerusalem  is  regarded  in  God's 
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point  of  view  as  centre  of  the  whole  earth,  designed  to  radiate  the 
true  light  over  the  nations  in  all  directions.  Cf.  Margin  ("  navel  "), 
ch.  38.  12  ;  Psalm  48.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17.  No  centre  in  the  ancient 
heathen  world  could  have  been  selected  more  fitted  than  Canaan 
to  be  a  vantage  ground,  whence  the  people  of  God  might  have 
acted  with  success  upon  the  heathenism  of  the  world.  It  lay  mid- 
way between  the  oldest  and  most  civilized  states,  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  on  one  side,  and  Babylon,  Nineveh  and  India  on  the 
other,  and  afterward  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Phoenician 
mariners  were  close  by,  through  whom  they  might  have  transmitted 
the  true  religion  to  the  remotest  lands ;  and  all  around  the 
Ishmaelites,  the  great  inland  traders  in  South  Asia  and  North 
Africa.  Israel  was  thus  placed,  not  for  its  own  selfish  good,  but 
to  be  the  spiritual  benefactor  of  the  whole  world.  Cf.  Psalm  67, 
throughout.  Failing  in  this,  and  falling  into  idolatry,  its  guilt 
was  far  worse  than  that  of  the  heathen  ;  not  that  Israel  literally 
went  beyond  the  heathen  in  abominable  idolatries.  But  "  cor- 
ruptio  optimi  pessima; "  the  perversion  of  that  which  in  itself 
is  the  best,  is  worse  than  the  perversion  of  that  which  is  less  per- 
fect:  is,  in  fact,  the  worst  of  ail  kinds  of  perversion.  Therefore 
their  punishment  was  the  severest.  So  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians professing  Church  now,  if  it  be  not  a  light  to  the  heathen 
world,  its  condemnation  will  be  sorer  than  theirs  (Matthew,  5.  13  ; 
11.  21-24;  Hebrews,  10.  28,  29).  6.  changed  ...  into  —  rather 
"hath  resisted  ray  judgments  wickedly;"  "hath  rebelled  against 
my  ordinances  for  wickedness."  [Buxtorf.]  But  see  end  of 
Note,  v.  7.  7.  multiplied  —  rather,  "have  been  more  abund- 
antly outrageous;"    lit.,  to  tumultuate;    to  have  an  extravagant 

rage  for  idols.  neither  have  done  according  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  nations  —  have  not  been  as  tenacious  of  the  true 
religion  as  the  nations  have  been  of  the  false.  The  heathen 
"  changed  "  not  their  gods,  but  the  Jews  changed  Jehovah  for  idols 
(see  v\  6,  "changed  my  judgments  into  wickedness,"  i.  e.,  idolatry, 
Jeremiah,  2.  11).  The  Chaldean  version  and  the  Masora  support 
the  negative.  Others  omit  it,  as  it  is  omitted  (ch.  11.  12),  and 
translate,  "  but  have  done  according  to  the  judgments,"  &c.  How- 
ever, both  ch.  11.  12,  and  also  this  verse,  are  true.  They  in  one 
sense  "  did  according  to  the  heathen,"  viz.,  in  all  that  was  bad  ;  in 
another,  viz.,  in  that  which  is  good,  zeal  for  religion  they  did  not. 
Verse  9,  also,  proves  the  negative  to  be  genuine  ;  because  in 
changing  their  religion  they  have  not  done  as  the  nations  which 
have  not  changed  theirs,  "/ (also)  will  do  in  thee  that  which  I 
have  not  done."  8.  I,  even  I  —  awfully  emphatic.  I,  even  I,  whom 
thou  thinkest  to  be  asleep,  but  who  am  ever  reigning  as  the 
Omnipotent  Avenger  of  sin,  will  vindicate  my  righteous  govern- 
ment before  the  nations  by  judgments  on  thee.  See  Note,  v.  7. 
that  which  I  have  not  done  —  worse  than  any  former  judgments 
(Lamentations,  4.  6;  Daniel,  9.  12).  The  prophecy  includes  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  final  one  by 
antichrist  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9  ;  14.  2),  as  well  as  that  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Their  doom  of  evil  was  not  exhausted  by  the  Chaldean 
conquest.     There  was  to  be  a  germinating  evil  in  their  destiny, 
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because  there  would  be,  as  the  Lord  foresaw,  a  germinating  evil 
in  their  character.  As  God  connected  Himself  peculiarly  with 
Israel,  so  there  was  to  be  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
against  sin  in  their  case.  [Fairbairn.]  The  higher  the  privileges 
the  greater  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  abuse  of  them.  When 
God's  greatest  favour,  the  gospel,  was  given,  and  was  abused  bv 
them,  then  "  the  wrath  was  to  come  on  them  to  the  uttermost"" 
(i  Thessalonians,  2.  16).  10.  fathers  .  .  .  eat .  .  .  sons  —  alluding  to 
Moses'  words  (Leviticus,  26.  29;  Deuteronomy,  28.  53),  with  the 
additional  sad  feature,  that  "the  sons  should  eat  their  fathers" 
(see  2  Kings,  6.  28  ;  Jeremiah,  19.  9  ;  Lamentations,  2.  20;  4.  10). 
II.  as  I  live  —  the  most  solemn  of  oaths,  pledging  the  self-exist- 
ence of  God  for  the  certainty  of  the  event,     defiled  my  Sanctuary 

—  the  climax  of  Jewish  guilt ;  their  defiling  Jehovah's  temple  by 
introducing  idols,  diminish  —  lit.,  withdraw^  viz.,  mine  "eye" 
(which  presently  follows),  i.  e.,  my  favours  ;  Job,  36.  7,  uses  the 
Nebretu  verb  in  the  same  way.  As  the  Jews  had  withdrawn  from 
God's  sanctuary  its  sacredness  by  "  defiling  "  it,  so  God  withdraws 
His  countenance  from  them.  The  significance  of  the  expression 
lies  in  the  allusion  to  Deuteronomy,  4.  2,  "  Ye  shall  not  diminish 
aught  from  the  word  which  I  command  you  ;  "  they  had  done  soy 
therefore  God  diminishes  them.  The  reading  found  in  six  MSS.r 
"  I  will  cut  thee  oft,"  is  not  so  good.  12.  Statement  in  plain  terms 
of  what  was  intended  by  the  symbols  (v.  2  ;  see  ch.  6. 12  ;  Jeremiah, 
15.  2;  21.  9).  draw  out ...  sword  after  them  —  (Leviticus,  26. 
33.)  Sceptics  object  ;  no  such  thing  happened  under  Zedekiah  as 
is  here  foretold,  viz.,  that  a  third  part  of  the  nation  should  die  by 
pestilence,  a  third  part  by  the  sword,  and  a  third  be  scattered  unto 
all  winds,  and  a  sword  sent  after  them.  But  the  prophecy  is  not 
restricted  to  Zedekiah's  time.  It  includes  all  that  Israel  suffered, 
or  was  still  to  suffer,  for  their  sins,  especially  those  committed  at 
that  period  (ch.  17.  21).  It  only  received  its  primary  fulfillment 
under  Zedekiah  :  numbers  then  died  by  the  pestilence  and  by  the 
sword  ;  and  numbers  were  scattered  in  all  quarters,  and  not  carried 
to  Babylonia  alone,  as  the  objectors  assert  (Cf.  Ezra,  1.  4  ;  Esther, 
3.  8  ;  Obadiah,  14).  pestilence,  and  . .  .famine  —  signified  by  the 
symbol  "  fire  "  (v.  2).  Cf.  Isaiah,  13.  8  ;  Lamentations,  5.  10  ;  plague 
and  famine  burning  and  withering  the  countenance,  as  fire  does. 
13.  Cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them  — as  on  its  proper  and  per- 
manent  resting-place  (Isaiah,  30.  32,  Margin).     I  will  be  comforted 

—  expressed  in  condescension  to  man's  conceptions;  signifying 
His  satis/action  in  the  vindication  of  His  justice  by  His  righteous 
judgments  (Deuteronomy,  28.  63  ;  Proverbs,  1.  26  ;  Isaiah.  1.  24). 
they  shall  know  —  by  bitter  experience.  14.  reproach  among  the 
nations  —  they  whose  idolatries  Israel  had  adopted,  instead  of 
comforting,  would  only  exult  in  their  calamities  brought  on  by 
those  idolatries  (Cf.  Luke,  15.  15).  15.  instruction  —  lit.,  acorrect- 
ive  chastisement,  i.  e.,  a  striking  example  to  warn  all  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  sin.  For  "  it  shall  be  ; "  all  ancient  versions  have 
"thou,"  which  the  connection  favours.  16.  arrows  of  famine  — 
hail,  rain,  mice,  locusts,  mildew  (see  Deuteronomy,  32.  23,  24). 
increase    the  famine  —  lit.,  congregate  or  collect.     When    ye   think 
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your  harvest  safe,  because  ye  have  escaped  drought,  mildew,  &c,  I 
will  find  other  means  [Calvin]  which  I  will  congregate  as  the  forces 
of  an  invading  army,  to  bring  famine  on  you.  17.  beasts  —  perhaps 
meaning  destructive  conquerors  (Daniel,  7.  4).  Rather,  literal 
"  beasts,"  which  infest  desolated  regions,  such  as  Judea  was  to  become 
(Cf.  ch.  34.  28  ;  Exodus,  23.  29  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  24  ;  2  Kings,  17. 
25).  The  same  threat  is  repeated  in  manifold  forms,  to  awaken  the 
careless.     SWOrd  —  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1-14.  Continuation  of  the  Same  Subject.  2.  mountains  of 
Israel  —  i.  e.,  of  Palestine  in  general.  The  mountains  are  addressed 
by  personification  ;  implying  that  the  Israelites  themselves  are 
incurable  and  unworthy  of  any  more  appeals  ;  so  the  prophet  sent 
to  Jereboam  did  not  deign  to  address  the  king,  but  addressed  the 
altar  (1  Kings,  13.  2).  The  mountains  are  specified  as  being  the 
scene  of  Jewish  idolatries  on  "  the  high  places  "  {v.  3  ;  Leviticus, 
26.  30).  3.  rivers  —  lit.,  the  channels  of  torrents.  Rivers  were 
often  the  scene  and  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  4.  images  — 
called  so  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  7vax  hot,  implying  the  mad  ardour 
of  Israel  after  idolatry.  [Calvin.]  Others  translate  it  sun-images; 
and  so  in  v.  6  (see  2  Kings,  23.  11  ;  2  Chronicles,  34.  4  ;  Isaiah,  17. 

8,  Margin),    cast  your  slain  men  before  your  idols  —  the  foolish 

objects  of  their  trust  in  the  day  of  evil  should  witness  their  ruin. 
5.  carcases  .  .  .  before  .  .  .  idols — polluting  thus  with  the  dead 
bones  of  you,  the  worshipers,  the  idols  which  seemed  to  you  so 
sacrosanct.  6.  your  works  —  not  gods,  as  you  supposed,  but  the 
mere  work  of  men's  hands  (Isaiah,  40.  18,  20).  7.  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  —  and  not  your  idols,  lords.  Ye  shall  know 
me  as  the  all-powerful  Punisher  of  sin.  8.  Mitigation  of  the 
extreme  severity  of  their  punishment ;  still,  their  life  shall  be  a 
wretched  one  and  linked  with  exile  (ch.  5.  2,  12  ;  12.  16 ;  14.  22  ; 
Jeremiah,  44.  28).  9.  they  that  escape  of  you  shall  remember  me 
—  the  object  of  God's  chastisements  shall  at  least  be  effected  by 
working  in  them  true  contrition.  This  partially  took  place  in  the 
complete  eradication  of  idolatry  from  the  Jews  ever  since  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  But  they  have  yet  to  repent  of  their  crowning 
sin,  the  crucifixion  of  Messiah  ;  their  full  repentance  is  therefore 
future,  after  the  ordeal  of  trials  for  many  centuries  ending  with 
that  foretold  in  Zechariah,  10.  9  ;  13.  8,  9  ;  14.  1-4,  II.  "They  shall 
remember  me  in  far  countries  "  (ch.  7.  16  ;  Deuteronomy,  30.  1-8). 

I  am  broken  with  their  whorish  heart  —  Fairbairn  translates, 

actively,  "I  will  break"  their  whorish  heart;  English  Version  is 
better.  In  their  exile  they  shall  remember  how  long  I  bore  with 
them,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  punish,  after  I  was  "broken" 
(my  long-suffering  wearied  out)  by  their  desperate  (Numbers,  15. 
39)  spiritual  whorishness  [Calvin]  (Psalm  78.  40 ;  Isaiah,  7.  13 ; 
43.  24;  63.  10).     loathe  themselves  — (Leviticus,  26.  39-45;  Job, 

42.  6.)  They  shall  not  wait  for  men  to  condemn  them,  but  shall 
condemn  themselves  (ch.  20.  43  ;  36.  31  ;  Job,  42.  6  ;  1  Corinthians, 
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ir.  31).  11.  Gesticulations  vividly  setting  before  the  hearers  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity  about  to  be  inflicted.  In  indignation  at 
the  abominations  of  Israel  extend  thine  hand  toward  Judea,  as  if 
about  to  "  strike"  and  "  stamp,"  shaking  off  the  dust  with  thy  foot ; 
in  token  of  how  God  shall  "  stretch  out  His  hand  upon  them,"  and 
tread  them  down  (v.  14  ;  ch.  21.  14).  12.  He  that  is  far  off — viz., 
from  the  foe  ;  those  who  in  a  distant  exile  fear  no  evil,  he  that 
remaineth  —  he  that  is  left  in  the  city;  not  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity, nor  having  escaped  into  the  country.  Distinct  from  "he 
that  is  near,"  viz.,  those  outside  the  city  who  are  within  reach  of 
4t  the  sword  "  of  the  foe,  and  so  fall  by  it ;  not  by  "  famine,"  as 
those  left  in  the  city.  14.  Diblath  —  another  form  of  Diblathaim, 
a  city  in  Moab  (Numbers,  33.  46  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  22),  near  which, 
east  and  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  was  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
Deserta. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1-27.  Lamentation  over  the  Coming  Ruin  of  Israel:  the 
Penitent  Reformation  of  a  Remnant:  the  Chain  symboliz- 
ing the  Captivity.  2.  An  end,  the  end  —  The  indefinite  "an" 
expresses  the  general  fact  of  God  bringing  His  long  suffering  to- 
ward the  whole  of  Judea  to  an  end  ;  "the"  following,  marks  it  as 
more  definitely  fixed  (Amos,  8.  2).  4.  thine  abominations  —  the 
punishment  of  thy  abominations,     shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thee 

—  shall  be  manifest  to  all.  They  and  thou  shall  recognize  the  fact 
of  thine  abominations  by  thy  punishment  which  shall  everywhere 
befall  thee,  and  that  manifestly.  5.  An  evil,  an  only  evil  —  A 
peculiar  calamity  such  as  was  never  before  ;  unparalleled.  The 
abruptness  of  the  style,  and  the  repetitions,  express  the  agitation 
of  the  prophet's  mind  in  forseeing  these  calamities.  6.  watcheth 
for  thee  —  rather,  "waketh  for  thee."  It  awakes  up  from  its  past 
slumber  against  thee  (Psalm  78.  65,  66).  7.  The  morning  —  So 
Chaldean  and  Syriac  versions  (Cf.  Joel,  2.  2).  Ezekiel  wishes  to 
awaken  them  from  their  lethargy  whereby  they  were  promising  to 
themselves  an  uninterrupted  night  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  5-7),  as  if 
they  were  never  to  be  called  to  account.  [Calvin.]  The  expression, 
"  morning,"  refers  to  the  fa:t  that  this  was  the  usual  time  for  mag- 
istrates giving  sentence  against  offenders  (Cf.  v.  10,  below  ;  Psalm 
101.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  21. 12).  Gesenius,  1  jss  probably,  translates,  "  the 
vi 'der  of  fate  :  "  thy  turn  to  be  punished,     not  the  sounding  again 

—  not  an  empty  echo  such  as  is  produced  by  the  reverberation  of 
sounds  in  the  "mountains  ;"  but  a  real  cry  of  tumult  is  coming. 
[Calvin.]  Perhaps  it  alludes  to  the  joyous  cries  of  the  grape 
gatherers  at  vintage  on  the  hills  [Grotius]  :  or,  of  the  idolaters  in 
their  dances  on  their  festivals  in  honour  of  their  false  gods.  [Tir- 
inus.^  Havernick  translates,  "  no  brightness."  8,  9.  Repetition  of 
v.  3.  4  ;  sadly  expressive  of  accumulated  woes  by  the  monotonous 
sameness.  10.  rod  .  .  .  blossomed,  pride  . . .  budded  —  the  "rod" 
is  the  Chaldean  Nubuchadnezzar.  the  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geance Isaiah,  10.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  20).  The  rod  sprouting (as  the 
vord  ought  to  be  translated),  &c,  implies  that  God  does  not  move 
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precipitately,  but  in  successive  steps.  He  as  it  were  has  planted 
the  ministers  of  His  vengeance,  and  leaves  them  to  grow  till  all 
is  ripe  for  executing  His  purpose.  "  Pride"  refers  to  the  insolence 
of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  (Jeremiah,  50.  31,  32).  The  paral- 
lelism ("  pride  "  answering  to  "  rod  ")  opposes  Jerome's  view,  that 
"  pride"  refers  to  the  Jetvs  who  despised  God's  threats  (also  Cal- 
vin's, "  though  the  m/grewin  Chaldeathe  root  was  with  the  Jews"). 
The  "  rod  "  cannot  refer,  as  Grotius  thought,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah\ 
for  it  evidently  refers  to  the  "  smiteth"  {v.  9),  as  the  instrument  of 
smiting.  11.  Violence,  i.  e.,  the  violent  foe,  is  risen  up  as  a  rod  ofy 
i.  e.,  to  punish  the  Jews'  wickedness  (Zechariah,  5.  8)..  theirs  — 
their  possessions  ;  or,  all  that  belongs  to  them,  whether  children 
or  goods.  Grotius  translates,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "  their 
nobles,"  lit.,  their  tumultuous  trains  {Margin)  which  usually 
escorted  the  nobles.  Thus  "nobles"  will  form  a  contrast  to 
the  general  "multitude."  neither  ...  wailing  —  (Jeremiah,  16. 
4-7  J  25-  33)-  Gesenius  translates,  "  nor  shall  there  be  left 
any  beauty  among  them."  English  Version  is  supported  by  the  old 
Jewish  interpreters.  So  general  shall  be  the  slaughter,  none  shall 
be  left  to  mourn  the  dead.  12.  let  not  .  .  .  buyer  rejoice  —  be- 
cause he  has  bought  an  estate  at  a  bargain  price,  nor  .  .  .  seller 
mourn  — because  he  has  had  to  sell  his  land  at  a  sacrifice  through 
poverty.  The  Chaldeans  will  be  masters  of  the  land,  so  that 
neither  shall  the  buyer  have  any  good  of  his  purchase,  nor  the 
seller  any  loss  ;  nor  shall  the  latter  (v.  13)  return  to  his  inherit- 
ance at  the  jubilee  year  (see  Leviticus,  25.  13).  Spiritually  this 
holds  good  now,  seeing  that  "  the  time  is  short,"  "  they  that  rejoice 
should  be  as  though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though 
they  possessed  not ;"  Saint  Paul  (1  Corinthians,  7.  30)  seems  to 
allude  to  Ezekiel  here.  Jeremiah,  32.  15,  37,  43,  seems  to  contra- 
dict Ezekiel  here.  But  Ezekiel  is  speaking  of  the  parents,  and  of 
the  present ;  Jeremiah,  of  the  children,  and  the  future.  Jeremiah, 
is  addressing  believers,  that  they  should  hope  for  a  restoration  ; 
Ezekiel,  the  reprobate,  who  were  excluded  from  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. 13.  although  they  were  yet  alive  —  although  they  should 
live  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  multitude  thereof — viz.,  of  the  Jews. 
Which  shall  not  return  —  answering  to  "the  seller  shall  not  re- 
turn;" not  only  he,  but  the  whole  multitude,  shall  not  return. 
Calvin  omits  is  and  which;  "  the  vision  touching  the  whole  mul- 
titude shall  not  return  "  void  (Isaiah,  55.  n).  neither  shall  any 
strengthen  himself  in  the  iniquity  of  his  life  —  no  hardening  of 
one's  self  in  iniquity  will  avail  against  God's  threat  of  punish- 
ment. Fairbairn  translates,  "no  one  by  his  iniquity  shall  invigor- 
ate his  life  ;"  referring  to  the  jubUee,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
revivification  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  when,  its  disorders 
being  rectified,  the  body  politic  sprang  up  again  into  renewed  life. 
What  God  thus  provided  for  by  the  institution  of  the  jubilee,  and 
which  is  now  to  cease  through  the  nation's  iniquity,  let  none  think 
to  bring  about  by  his  iniquity.  14.  they  have  blown  —  ratherr 
"Blow  the  trumpet,"  or,  "Let  them  blow  the  trumpet"  to  collect 
soldiers  as  they  will,  "to  make  all  ready  "  for  encountering  the 
foe,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  ;  none  will  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
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battle  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  i).  [Calvin.]  15.  No  security  should  any- 
where be  found  (Deuteronomy,  32.  25).     Fulfilled  (Lamentations, 

I.  20);  also  at  the  Roman  invasion  (Matthew,  24,  16-18).  16.  (Ch. 
6.  8).  like  doves  —  which,  though  usually  frequenting  the  valleys, 
mount  up  to  the  mountains  when  fearing  the  bird-catcher  (Psalm 

II.  1).  So  Israel,  once  dwelling  in  his  peaceful  valleys,  shall  flee 
from  the  foe  to  the  mountains,  which,  as  being  the  scene  of  his 
idolatries,  were  justly  to  be  made  the  scene  of  his  flight  and  shame. 
The  plaintive  note  of  the  dove  (Isaiah,  59.  11)  represents  the 
mournful  repentance  of  Israel  hereafter  (Zechariah,  12.  10-12).  17. 
Shall  be  weak  as  water  —  lit.,  shall  go  (as)  waters;  incapable  of 
resistance  (Joshua,  7.  5  ;  Psalm  22.  14 ;  Isaiah,  13.  7).  18.  cover 
t{jem  —  as  a  garment,  baldness — a  sign  of  mourning  (Isaiah,  3. 
24;  Jeremiah,  48.  37  ;  Micah,  1.  16).  19.  cast  .  .  .  silver  In  .  .  . 
Streets  —  just  retribution  ;  they  had  abused  their  silver  and  gold 
by  converting  them  into  idols,  "  the  stumbling  block  of  their 
iniquity"  (ch.  14  3,  4,  i.  e.,  an  occasion  of  sinning)  ;  so  these  silver 
and  gold  idols,  so  far  from  "  being  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  wrath  "  (see  Proverbs,  II.  4),  shall,  in  despair,  be  cast 
by  them  into  the  streets  as  a  prey  to  the  foe,  by  whom  they  shall 
be  "  removed  "  (Grotius  translates  as  Margin,  "  shall  be  despised 
as  an  unclean  thing  ") ;  or  rather,  as  suits  the  parallelism,  "  shall 
be  put  away  from  them "  by  the  Jews.  [Calvin.]  "  They  (the 
silver  and  gold)  shall  not   satisfy  their  souls,"  i.  e.,  their  cravings 

of  appetite  and  other  needs.     20.  beauty  of  his  ornament  — 

the  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  especial  glory  of  the  Jews, 
as  a  bride  glories  in  her  ornaments  (the  very  imagery  used 
by  God  as  to  the  temple,  ch.  16.  10,  11).  Cf.  ch.  24.  21;  "My 
sanctuary,  the  excellency  of  your  strength,  the  desire  of  your 
eyes."  images  .  .  .  therein  —  viz.,  in  the  temple  (ch.  8.  3-17).  set 
it  far  from  them — God  had  "set"  the  temple  (their  "beauty  of 
ornament ")"  for  His  majesty;"  but  they  had  set  up  "abomina- 
tions therein  ;"  therefore  God,  in  just  retribution,  "  set  it  far  from 
them,"  i.  e.,  removed  them  far  from  it,  or  took  it  away  from  them. 
[Vatablus.]  Margin  translates,  "  Made  it  unto  them  an  unclean 
thing"  (Cf.  Margin  on  v.  19,  "  removed  ") ;  what  I  designed  for 
their  glory  they  turned  to  their  shame,  therefore  I  will  make  it  turn 
to  their  ignominy  and  ruin.  21.  strangers  —  barbarous  and  savage 
nations.  22.  pollute  my  secret  place  —  just  retribution  for  the 
Jews' pollution  of  the  temple.  "Robbers  shall  enter  and  defile" 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  place  of  God's  manifested  presence,  entrance 
into  which  was  denied  even  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  was 
permitted  to  the  high  priest  only  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  23.  chain  —  symbol  of  the  captivity  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
27.  2).  As  they  enchained  the  land  with  violence,  so  they  shall  be 
chained  themselves.  It  was  customary  to  lead  away  captives  in  a 
row  with  a  chain  passed  from  the  neck  of  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore translate  as  the  Hebrew  requires,  "  the  chain,"  viz.,  that  usually 
employed  on  such  occasions.  Calvin  explains  it,  that  the  Jews 
should  be  dragged,  whether  they  would  or  no,  before  God's  tribu- 
nal to  be  tried  as  culprits  in  chains.     The  next  words  favour  this : 

"  Moody  crimes,"   rather,  "judgment  of  bloods,"   i,  e.,  with  blood 
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sheddings  deserving  the  extreme  judicial  penalty  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
51.9:  "Her  judgment  reacheth  unto  heaven."  24.  worst  of  .  .  . 
heathen — lit.,  wicked  of  the  nations;  the  giving  up  of  Israel  to 
their  power  will  convince  the  Jews  that  this  is  a  final  overthrow. 
pomp  of  . . .  strong  —  the  pride  wherewith  men  "  stiff  of  forehead  " 
despise  the  prophet,  holy  places  —  the  sacred  compartments  of 
the  temple  (Psalm  68.  35  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  51).  [Calvin.]  God  calls 
it  "  their  holy  places,"  because  they  had  so  defiled  it,  that  He 
regarded  it  no  longer  as  His.  However,  as  the  defilement  of  the 
temple  has  already  been  mentioned  {v.  20.  22),  and  "  their  sacred 
places"  are  introduced  as  a  new  subject,  it  seems  better  to  under- 
stand this  of  the  places  dedicated  to  their  idols.  As  they  defiled  God's 
sanctuary,  He  will   defile   their  self-constituted   "  sacred   places." 

25.  peace,  and  .  .  .  none  —  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  3).    26.  Mischief 

.  .  .  upon  mischief — (Deuteronomy,  32.  23;  Jeremiah,  4.  20). 
This  is  said,  because  the  Jews  were  apt  to  fancy  at  every  abate- 
ment of  suffering,  that  their  calamities  were  about  to  cease  ;  but 
God  will  accumulate  woe  on  woe.  rumour  —  of  the  advance  of 
the  foe,  and  of  his  cruelty  (Matthew,  24.  6).  seek  a  vision — to 
find  some  way  of  escape  from  their  difficulties  (Isaiah,  26.  9).  So 
Zedekiah  consulted  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  37.  17  ;  38.  14).  law  shall 
perish — fulfilled  (ch.  20.  1,  3  ;  Psalm  74.  9  ;  Lamentations,  2.  9  ; 
Cf.  Amos,  8.  11).  God  will  thus  set  aside  the  idle  boast,  "The  law 
shall  not  perish  from  the  priest "  (Jeremiah,  18.  18).  ancients  — 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  people.  27.  people  of .  .  .  land  — 
the  general  multitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  "king"  and  the 
"  prince."  The  consternation  shall  pervade  all  ranks.  The  king, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  animate  others,  and  find  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing evils,  shall  himself  be  in  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  a  mark  of  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  clothed  with  desolation  —  Clothing  is 
designed  to  keep  off  shame  ;  but  in  this  case  shame  shall  be  the 
clothing,  after  .  .  .  way  —  because  of  their  wicked  ways,  deserts 
—  lit.,  judgments,  i.  e.,  what  just  judgment  awards  to  them  ;  used 
to  imply  the  exact  correspondence  of  God's  judgment  with  the 
judicial  penalties  they  had  incurred  ;  they  oppressed  the  poor, 
and  deprived  them  of  liberty  ;  therefore  they  shall  be  oppressed, 
and  lose  their  own  liberty. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I - 18.  This  eighth  chapter  begins  a  new  stage  of  Ezekiel's  proph- 
ecies, and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  The  con- 
nected visions  from  ch.  3.  12,  to  the  end  of  ch.  7,  comprehended 
Judah  and  Israel  ;  but  the  visions  (ch.  8-ji)  refer  immediately  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  remnant  of  Judah  under  Zedekiah,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Babylonian  exiles.  1.  sixth  year  —  viz.,  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  as  in  ch.  1.  2,  the  "  fifth  year"  is  specified. 
The  lying  on  his  sides  390  and  40  days  (ch.  4.  5,  6)  had  by  this 
time  been  completed,  at  least  in  vision.  That  event  was  naturally 
a  memorable  epoch  to  the  exiles;  and  the  computation  of  years 

from  it  was  to  humble  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  show  their  perversity 
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in  not  having  repented,  though  so  long  and  severely  chastised- 
elders  —  viz.,  those  carried  away  with  Jehoiachin,  and  now  at  the 
Chebar.  sat  before  me  —  to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  me,  in 
the  absence  of  the  temple  and  other  public  places  of  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, during  the  exile  (ch.  33.  30,  31).  It  was  so  ordered  they  were 
present  at  the  giving  of  the  prophecy,  and  so  left  without  excuse- 
hand  of .  .  .  Lord  ...  fell  ..  .  upon  me  —  God's  mighty  operation 
fell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon  me  (in  ch.  1.  3,  it  is  less  forcible.  "  was 
upon  him  ")  ;  whatever,  therefore,  he  is  to  utter  is  not  his  own,  for 
he  has  put  off  the  mere  man,  while  the  power  of  God  reigns  in 
him.  [Calvin.]  2.  likeness  —  understand,  "of  a  man,"/,  e,  of 
Messiah,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  in  the  person  of  whom  alone 
God  manifests  Himself  (ch.  1.26;  John.  1.  18).  The  "fire,"  from 
"  His  loins  downward,"  betokens  the  vengeance  of  God  kindled 
against  the  wicked  Jews,  while  searching  and  purifying  the  rem- 
nant to  be  spared.  The  "brightness"  "upward"  betokens  His 
unapproachable  majesty  (1  Timothy,  6.  16).  For  Hebrexv,  "  eesh,'r 
fire;  LXX,  &c,  read  "  ish,"  a  man.  colour  of  amber  —  the  glitter 
of  chasmal  [Fairbairn]  {Note,  ch.  1.  4,  "polished  brass").  3. 
Instead  ot  prompting  him  to  address  directly  the  elders  before  him,, 
the  Spirit  carried  him  away  in  vision  (not  in  person  bodily)  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  proceeds  to  report  to  them  what  he  wit- 
nessed :  his  message  thus  falls  into  two  parts  :  (1.)  The  abomina- 
tions reported  in  ch.  8.  (2.)  The  dealings  of  judgment  and  mercy 
to  be  adopted  toward  the  impenitent  and  penitent  Israelites  re- 
spectively (ch.  9-1 1).  The  exiles  looked  hopefully  toward  Jeru- 
salem, and,  so  far  from  believing  things  there  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
ruin,  expected  a  return  in  peace ;  while  those  left  in  Jerusalem 
eyed  the  exiles  with  contempt,  as  if  cast  away  from  the  Lordr 
whereas  they  themselves  were  near  God  and  insured  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  (ch.  11.  15).  Hence  the  vision  here  of  what 
affected  those  in  Jerusalem  immediately  was  a  seasonable  commun- 
ication to  the  exiles  away  from  it.  door  of .  .  .  Inner  gate  —  facing 
the  North,  the  direction  in  which  he  came  from  Chebar,  called  the 
"  altar-gate  "  {v.  5) :  it  opened  into  the  inner  court,  wherein  stood 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  ;  the  inner  court  (1  Kings,  6.  36)  was 
that  of  the  priests  ;  the  outer  court  (ch.  10.  5),  that  of  the  people, 
where  they  assembled,  seat  —  the  pedestal  of  the  image,  image 
of  jealousy  —  Astarte,  or  Asheera  (as  the  Hebrew  for  "grove" 
ought  to  be  translated,  2  Kings,  21.  3,7  ;  23.  4,  7),  set  up  by  Manasseh. 
as  a  rival  to  Jehovah  in  his  temple,  and  arresting  the  attention  of 
all  worshipers  as  they  entered  ;  it  was  the  Syrian  Venus,  wor- 
shiped with  licentious  rites  ;  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  wife  of 
Phenician  Baal.  Havernick  thinks  all  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in 
the  chapter  are  successive  portions  of  the  festival  held  in  honour 
of  Tammuz  or  Adonis  (v.  14).  Probably,  however,  the  scenes  are 
separate  proofs  of  Jewish  idolatry,  rather  than  restricted  in  one 
idol.  prOVOketh  to  jealousy  —  calleth  for  a  vision  in  wrath  of  the 
"jealous  God"  who  will  not  give  His  honour  to  another  (Cf.  the- 
second  commandment,  Exodus,  20.  5),  Jerome  refers  the  verse  to 
a  statue  of  Baal,  which  Josiah  had  overthrown,  and  his  succes- 
sors had  replaced.     4.  The  Shechinah  cloud  of  Jehovah's  g\ory» 
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notwithstanding  the  provocation  of  the  idol,  still  remains  in  the 
temple,  like'that  Ezekiel  saw  "in  the  plain"  (ch.  3.  22,  23);  not 
till  ch.  10.  4,  18,  did  it  leave  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  showing 
the  long-suffering  of  God,  which  ought  to  move  the  Jews  to  re- 
pentance. 5.  gate  Of .  .  .  altar  —  the  principal  avenue  to  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering;  as  to  the  northern  position,  see  2  Kings,  16.  14. 
Ahez  had  removed  the  brazen  altar  from  the  front  of  the  Lord's 
house  to  the  north  of  the  altar  which  he  had  himself  erected.  The 
local itv  of  the  idol  enhances  the  heinousness  of  the  sin,  before 
God's  own  altar.  6.  that  I  should  {be  compelled  by  their  sin  to)  go 
far  Off  from  my  sanctuary  —  (ch.  10.  18);  the  sure  precursor  of 
its  destruction.  7.  door  Of  the  court  —  *.  e.,  of  the  inner  court  (v. 
3) ;  the  court  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  into  which  now  others 
were  admitted  in  violation  of  the  law.  [Grotius.]  hole  in  .  .  . 
wall  —  i.  e.y  an  aperture  or  window  in  the  wall  of  the  priests'  cham- 
bers, through  which  he  could  see  into  the  various  apartments, 
wherein  was  the  idolatrous  shrine,  dig  —  for  it  had  been  blocked 
up  during  Josiah's  reformation.  Or  rather,  the  vision  is  not  of  an 
actual  scene,  but  an  ideal  pictorial  representation  of  the  Egyptian 
idolatries  into  which  the  covenant-people  had  relapsed,  practicing 
them  in  secret  places  where  they  shrank  from  the  light  of  day 
[Fairbairn]  (John,  3.  20).  But  Cf.  as  to  the  literal  introduction  of 
idolatries  into  the  temple,  ch.  5.  n  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  30;  32.  34.  10. 
Creeping  things  ...  beasts— worshiped  in  r.gypt  ;  still  found 
portrayed  on  their  chamber  walls  ;  so  among  the  Troglodytce. 
round  about  —  on  every  side  they  surrounded  themselves  with  in- 
centives to  superstition.  11.  seventy  men  —  the  seventy  mem- 
bers composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  the 
origination  of  which  we  find  in  the  seventy  elders,  representatives 
of  the  congregation,  who  went  up  with  Moses  to  the  mount  to  be- 
hold the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  to  witness  the  secret  transactions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  ;  also,  in  the  seventy 
elders  appointed  to  share  the  burden  of  the  people  with  Moses. 
How  awfully  it  aggravates  the  national  sin,  that  the  seventy,  once 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  secret  council  (Psalm  25.  14),  should  now, 
'■  in  the  dark,"  enter  "the  secret"  of  the  wicked  (Genesis,  49.  6); 
those  judicially  bound  to  suppress  idolatry  being  the  ringleaders 
of  it  Jaazaniah  —  perhaps  chief  of  the  seventy;  son  of  Shaphan, 
the  scribe  who  read  to  Josiah  the  book  of  the  law  ;  the  spiritual 
privileges  of  the  son  (2  Kings,  22.  10-14)  increased  his  guilt.  The 
very  name  means,  "  Jehovah  hears,"  giving  the  lie  to  the  unbelief 
which  virtually  said  (ch.  9.  9),  "  The  Lord  seeth  us  not,"  &c.  (Cf. 
Psalm  10.  11,  14;  50.  21;  94.  7,  9).  The  offering  of  incense  be- 
longed not  to  the  elders,  but  to  the  priests  ;  this  usurpation  added 
to  the  guilt  of  the  former,  cloud  Of  incense  —  they  spared  no  ex- 
pense for  their  idols.     O  that  there  were  the  same  liberality  in  the 

cause  of  God  !    12.  every  man  in  . . .  chambers  of .  .  .  imagery  — 

the  elders  ("ancients")  are  here  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  be  regarded  literally.  Mostly,  the  leaders  of  heatheti 
superstitions  laughed  at  them  secretly,  while  publicly  professing 
them  in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection.  Here  what  is 
meant  is,  that   the  people  generally  addicted   themselves  to  secret 
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idolatry,  led  on  by  their  elders  ;  there  is  no  doubt,  also,  allusion 
to  A/ie  mysteries,  as  in  the  worship  of  Isis  in  Egypt,  the  Elusinian, 
in  Greece,  &c,  to  which  the  initiated  alone  were  admitted.  "  The 
chambers  of  imagery"  are  their  o wn perverse  imaginations',  answer- 
ing to  the  priest's  chambers  in  the  vision,  whereon  the  pictures  were 
portrayed  (v.  10).  Lord  .  .  .  forsaken  .  .  .  earth  —  they  infer  this 
because  God  has  left  them  to  their  miseries,  without  succouring- 
them,  so  that  they  seek  help  from  other  gods.  Instead  of  repenting. 
as  they  ought,  they  bite  the  curb.  [Calvin.]  14.  From  the  secret 
abominations  of  the  chambers  of  imagery,  the  prophet's  eye  is 
turned  to  the  outer  court  at  the  North  door:  within  the  outer  court 
women  were  not  admitted,  but  only  to  the  door,  sat — the  attitude 
of  mourners  (Job,  2.  13  ;  Isaiah,  3.  26).  Tammuz —  from  a  Hebrew 
root,  "  to  melt  down."  Instead  of  weeping  for  the  national  sins, 
they  wept  for  the  idol.  Tammuz  (the  Syrian  for  Adonis),  the  par- 
amour of  Venus,  and  of  the  same  name  as  the  river  flowing  from 
Lebanon  ;  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  and,  according  to  the  fable,  per- 
mitted to  spend  half  the  year  on  earth,  and  obliged  to  spend  the 
other  half  in  the  lower  world.  An  annual  feast  was  celebrated  to 
him  in  June  (hence  called  Tammuz  in  the  Jewish  calendar)  at 
Byblos,  when  the  Syrian  women,  in  wild  grief,  tore  off  their  hair 
and  yielded  their  persons  to  prostitution,  consecrating  the  hire  of 
their  infamy  to  Venus  ;  next  followed  days  of  rejoicing  for  his 
return  to  the  earth  :  the  former  feast  being  called  "  the  disappear- 
ance of  Adonis,"  the  latter,  "  the  finding  of  Adonis."  f  This  Phoe- 
nician feast  answered  to  the  similar  Egyptian  one  in  honour  of 
Osiris.  The  idea  thus  fabled  was  that  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  the  beauties  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat.  Or 
else,  the  earth  being  clothed  with  beauty,  during  the  half  year  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  and  losing  it  when  he  departs 
to  the  lower.  $  The  name  Adonis  is  not  here  used,  as  Adon  is  the 
appropriated  title  of  Jehovah,  i  15,  16.  The  next  are  "greater  abomi- 
nations," not  in  respect  to  the  idolatry,  but  in  respect  to  the  place 
and  persons  committing  it.  In  "  the  inner  court,"  immediately 
before  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  where  the  priests  advanced  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions (Joel,  2.  17),  twenty-five  men  (the  leaders  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  or  orders  of  the  priests,  1  Chronicles,  24.  18,  19,  with  the 
high  priest,  "  the  princes  of  the  sanctuary,"  Isaiah,  43.  28),  repre- 
senting the  whole  priesthood,  as  the  seventy  elders  represented  the 
people,  stood  with  their  backs  turned  on  the  temple,  and  their 
faces  toward  the  East,  making  obeisance  to  the  rising  sun  (con- 
trast 1  Kings,  8.  44).  Sun-worship  came  from  the  Persians,  who 
made  the  sun  the  eye  of  their  god  Ormuzd.  It  existed  as  early  as 
Job  (Job,  31.  26  ;  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  4.  19).  Josiah,  could  only  sus 
pend  it  for  the  time  of  his  reign  (2  Kings,  23.  5,  11)  ;  it  revived 
under  his  successors,  worshiped  —  in  the  Hebrew  a  corrupt  form 
is  used  to  express  Ezekiel's  sense  of  the  foul  corruption  of  such 
worship.  17.  put.  .  .  branch  to  .  .  .  nose — proverbial,  for  "they 
turn  up  the  nose  in  scorn,"  expressing  their  insolent  security. 
[LXX.]  Not  content  with  outraging  "  with  their  violence  "  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  viz.,  that  of  duty  toward  one's  neighbour* 
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"they  have  returned  "  (i.  e.,  they  turn  back  afresh)  to  provoke  me 
by  violations  of  the  first  table.  [Calvin.]  Rather,  they  held  up  a 
branch  or  bundle  of  Tamarisk  (called  barsom)  to  their  nose  at  day- 
break, while  singing  hymns  to  the  rising  sun.  [Strabo,  i.  15, 
P-  733-]  Sacred  trees  were  frequent  symbols  in  idol-worship. 
Calvin  translates,  "  to  their  own  ruin,"  lit.,  "  to  their  nose,"  i.  e., 
with  the  effect  of  rousing  my  anger  (of  which  the  Hebrew  is  "  nose  ") 
to  their  ruin.  18.  though  they  cry  .  .  .  yet  will  I  not  hear — (Prov- 
erbs, 1.  28  ;  Isaiah,  1.  15). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I-II.  Continuation  of  the  Preceding  Vision:  the  Sealing 
of  the  Faithful,  i.  cried  —  contrasted  with  their  "cry"  for 
mercy  (ch.  18.  8)  is  the  "cry"  here  for  vengeance,  showing  how 
vain  was  the  former,  them  that  have  charge  —  lit.,  officers;  so 
officers  (Isaiah,  60.  17),  having  the  city  in  charge,  not  to  guard,  but 
to  punish  it.  The  angels  who  as  "  watchers  "  fulfill  God's  judg- 
ments (Daniel,  4.  13,  17,  23  ;  10.  20,  21) ;  the  "  princes"  (Jeremiah, 
39.  3)  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  were  under  their  guidance. 
draw  near  —  in  the  Hebrew  intensive,  "to  draw  near  quickly." 
2.  clothed  with  linen — (Daniel,  10.  5;  12.  6,  7.)  His  clothing 
marked  his  office  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  six  officers  of  ven- 
geance ;"  linen"  characterized  the  high  priest  (Leviticus,  16.4); 
emblematic  of  purity.  The  same  garment  is  assigned  to  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  (for  which  Michael  is  but  another  name)  in  the  con- 
temporary prophet  Daniel  (Daniel,  10.  5  ;  12.  6,  7).  Therefore  the 
intercessory  High  Priest  in  heaven  must  be  meant  (Zechariah,  1. 
12).  The  six  with  Him  are  His  subordinates  ;  therefore  He  is  said 
to  be  "  among  them,"  lit.,  "  in  the  midst  of  them,"  as  their  recognized 
Lord  (Hebrews,  1.  6).  He  appears  as  a  "man"  implying  His 
incarnation  ;  as  "  one  "  (Cf.  1  Timothy,  2.  5).  Salvation  is  pecu- 
liarly assigned  to  Him,  and  so  He  bears  the  "  inkhorn  "  in  order 
to  "mark"  His  elect  {v.  4;  Cf.  Exodus,  12.  7;  Revelation,  7.3; 
9.  4;  13.  16,  17;  20.  4),  and  to  write  their  names  in  His  book  of 
life  (Revelation,  13.  8).  As  Oriental  scribes  suspend  their  ink- 
horn  at  their  side  in  the  present  day,  and  as  a  "  scribe  of  the  host" 
is  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  accompanying  the  host  to  number 
the  heads  of  the  slain,  so  He  stands  ready  for  the  work  before 
Him.  "  The  higher  gate  "  was  probably  where  now  the  gate  of 
Damascus  is.  The  six  with  Him  make  up  the  sacred  and  perfect 
number,  seven  (Zechariah,  3.  9;  Revelation,  5.  6).  The  executors 
of  judgment  on  the  wicked,  in  Scripture  teaching,  are  good,  not 
bad,  angels  ;  the  bad  have  permitted  them  the  trial  of  the  pious 
(Job,  1.  12  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  7).  The  judgment  is  executed  by 
Him  (ch.  10.  2,  7  ;  John,  5.  22,  27)  through  the  six  (Matthew,  13.  41  ; 
25.  31) ;  so  beautifully  does  the  Old  Testament  harmonize  with  the 
New  Testament.  The  seven  come  "from  the  way  of  the  north  \n 
for  it  was  there  the  idolatries  were  seen,  and  from  the  same  quarter 
must  proceed  the  judgment  (Babylon  lying  north-east  of  Judea). 

So  Matthew,  24.  28.     stood  —  the  attitude  of  waiting  reverently  for 
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Jehovah's  commands,  brazen  altar  —  the  aitar  of  burnt  offerings, 
not  the  altar  of  incense,  which  was  of  gold.  They  "  stood  "  there 
to  imply  reverent  obedience  ;  for  there  God  gave  His  answers  to 
prayer  [Calvin]  ;  also  as  being  about  to  slay  victims  to  God's 
justice,  they  stand  where  sacrifices  are  usually  slain  [Grotius] 
(ch.  37.  17  ;  Isaiah,  34.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  12.  3  ;  46.  10).  3.  glory  of. . . 
God  —  which  had  heretofore,  as  a  bright  cloud,  rested  on  the 
mercyseat  between  the  cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies  (2  Samuel, 
6.  2  ;  Psalm  80.  1) ;  its  departure  was  the  presage  of  the  temple 
being  given  up  to  ruin  ;  its  going  from  the  inner  sanctuary  to  the 
threshold  without,  toward  the  officers  standing  at  the  altar  outside, 
was  in  order  to  give  them  the  commission  of  vengeance.     4.  midst 

of . . .  city  . .  .  midst  of  Jerusalem  —  This  twofold   designation 

marks  more  emphatically  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments. 
a  mark  —  lit.,  the  Hebrew  letter  Tau,  the  last  in  the  alphabet, 
used  as  a  mark  (Job,  31.  35,  Margin,  "my  sign");  lit.,  Tau; 
originally  written  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  Tertullian 
explains  as  referring  to  the  badge  and  only  means  of  salvation, 
the  cross  of  Christ.  But  nowhere  in  Scripture  are  the  words 
which  are  now  employed  as  names  of  letters  used  to  denote 
the  letters  themselves  or  their  figures.  [Vitringa.]  The  noun 
here  is  cognate  to  the  verb,  "  mark  a  mark.'"  So  in  Revelation,  7.  3, 
no  particular  mark  is  specified.  We  seal  what  we  wish  to  guard 
securely.  When  all  things  else  on  earth  are  confounded,  God 
will  secure  His  people  from  the  common  ruin.  God  gives  the 
first  charge  as  to  their  safety  before  He  orders  the  punishment 
of  the  rest  (Psalm  31.  20  ;  Isaiah,  26.  20,  21).  So  in  the  case  of 
Lot  and  Sodom  (Genesis,  19.  22) ;  also  the  Egyptian  first-born 
were  not  slain  till  Israel  had  time  to  sprinkle  the  blood-mark, 
insuring  their  safety  (Cf.  Revelation,  7.  3 ;  Amos,  9.  9).  So  the 
early  Christians  had  Pella  provided  as  a  refuge  for  them,  fiefore  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  foreheads — the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  person,  to  imply  how  that  their  safety  would 
be  manifested  to  all  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  15.  11 ;  39,  11-1S).  It  was 
customary  thus  to  mark  worshipers  (Revelation,  13.  16  ;  14.  1,  9) 
and  servants.  So  the  Church  of  England  marks  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptizing.  At  the  exodus  the  mark  was 
on  the  houses,  for  then  it  was  families  ;  here,  it  is  on  the  foreheads, 
for  it  is  individuals  whose  safety  is  guaranteed,  sigh  and  .  .  .  cry 
—  similarly-sounding  verbs  in  Hebrew,  as  in  English  Version,  ex- 
pressing the  prolonged  sound  of  their  grief.  "Sign"  implies 
their  inward  grief  ("  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  Romans, 
8.  26)  ;  "cry,"  the  outward  expression  of  it.  So  Lot  (2  Peter,  2.  7, 
8).  Tenderness  should  characterise  the  man  of  God,  not  harsh 
sternness  in  opposing  the  ungodly  (Psalm  119.  53,  136  ;  Jeremiah, 
13.  17  ;  2  Corinthians,  12.  21)  ;  at  the  same  time  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  (Psalm  69.  9,  10;  1  John,  5.  19).  5.  the  others  — the  six 
officers  of  judgment  (v,  2).  6.  come  not  near  any  . . .  upon  whom 
...mark — (Revelation,  9.  4.)  It  may  be  objected  that  Daniel, 
Jeremiah,  and  others,  were  carried  away,  whereas  many  of  the 
vilest  were  left  in  the  land.  But  God  does  not  promise  believers 
exemption  from  all  suffering,  but  only  from  what  will  prove  reallv 
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and  lastingly  hurtful  to  them.  His  sparing  the  ungodly  turns  to 
their  destruction,  and  leaves  them  without  excuse.  [Calvin.] 
However  the  prophecy  waits  a  fuller  and  final  fulfillment,  for 
Revelation  7,  3-8,  in  ages  long  after  Babylon,  foretells,  as  still 
future,  the  same  sealing  of  a  remnant  (144,000)  of  Israel  previous 
to  the  final  outpouring  of  wrath  on  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  the  cor- 
respondence is  exact  ;  the  same  pouring  of  fire  from  the  altar  fol- 
lows the  marking  of  the  remnant  in  both  (Cf.  Revelation,  8.  5,  with 
ch.  10.  2) ;  so  Zechariah,  13.  9  ;  14.  2,  distinguishes  the  remnant 
from  the  rest  of  Israel,  begin  at  .  .  .  sanctuary  —  for  in  it  the 
greatest  abominations  had  been  committed  ;  it  had  lost  the  reality 
of  consecration  by  the  blood  of  victims  sacrificed  to  idols  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  lose  its  semblance  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  idola- 
ters (v.  7).  God's  heaviest  wrath  falls  on  those  who  have  sinned 
against  the  highest  privileges  ;  these  are  made  to  feel  it  first  (1 
Peter,  4.  17,  18).  He  hates  sin  most  in  those  nearest  to  him  ;  e.g., 
the  priests,  &c.  ancient  men  —  the  seventy  elders.  8.  I  was  left  — 
lit.,  "  there  was  left  I."  So  universal  seemed  the  slaughter  that 
Ezekiel  thought  himself  the  only  one  left.  [Calvin.]  He  was  the 
only  one  left  of  the  priests  "  in  the  sanctuary."  fell  upon  my  face 
—  to  intercede  for  his  countrymen  (so  Numbers,  16.  22).  all  the 
residue  —  a  plea  drawn  from  God's  covenant  promise  to  save  the 
elect  remnant.  9.  exceeding  —  lit.,  very,  very;  doubled,  perverse- 
ness  —  "apostasy"  [Grotius]  ;    or,    "wresting   aside  of  justice." 

Lord  .  . .  forsaken  .  . .  earth  .  .  .  seeth  not  —  the  order  is  reversed 

from  ch.  8.  12.  There  they  speak  of  His  neglect  of  His  people  in 
their  misery  ;  here  they  go  farther  and  deny  His  providence  (Psalm 
10.  11),  so  that  they  may  sin  fearlessly.  God,  in  answer  to  Ezekiel's 
question  {v.  8),  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved  ;  He  merely  vindicates 
His  justice  by  showing  it  did  not  exceed  their  sin  :  He  would 
have  us  humbly  acquiesce  in  His  judgments,  and  wait  and  trust. 
10.  mine  eye  —  to  show  them  their  mistake  in  saying,  "The    Lord 

seeth  no\?  recompense  their  way  upon  their  head  —  Proverbs,i. 
31.)  Retribution  in  kind.  n.  I  have  done  as  thou  hast  com- 
manded—  The  characteristic  of  Messiah  (John,  17.  4).  So  the 
angels  (Psalm,  103.  21)  ;  and  theapostles  report  their  fulfillment  of 
their  orders  (Mark,  6.  30). 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-22.  Vision  of  Coals  of  Fire  scattered  over  the  City  : 
Repetition  of  the  Vision  of  the  Cherubim,  i.  The  throne 
of  Jehovah  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments  implies  that, 
whatever  intermediate  agencies  be  employed,  He  controls  them, 
and  that  the  whole  flows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  His 
essential  holiness  (ch.  1.22,  26).  cherubim  —  in  ch.  1.  5,  called 
"living  creatures."  The  repetition  of  the  vision  implies  that  the 
judgments  are  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  These  two  visions 
of  Deity  were  granted  in  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel's  career,  to 
qualify  him  for  witnessing  to  God's  glory  amid  his  God-forget- 
ting people,  and  to  stamp  truth   on  his  announcements  ;  also  to 
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signify  the  removal  of  God's  manifestation  from  the  visible  temple 
{v.  18)  for  a  long  period  (ch.  43.  2).  The  feature  {v.  12)  mentioned 
as  to  the  cherubim  that  they  were  "full  of  e)'es, '  though  omitted 
in  the  former  vision,  is  not  a  difference,  but  a  more  specific  detail 
observed  by  Ezekiel  now  on  closer  inspection.  Also,  here,  there 
is  no  rainbow  (the  symbol  of  mercy  after  the  flood  of  wrath)  as  in 
the  former  ;  for  here  judgment  is  the  prominent  thought,  though 
the  marking  of  the  remnant  in  ch.  9.  4,  6,  shows  that  there  was 
mercy  in  the  back-ground.  The  cherubim,  perhaps,  represent 
redeemed  humanity  combining  in  and  with  itself  the  highest  forms 
of  subordinate  creaturely  life  (Cf.  Romans,  8.  20).  Therefore  they 
are  associated  with  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  distinguished  from 
the  angels  (Revelation,  5).  They  stand  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the 
ark,  and  on  that  ground  become  the  habitation  of  God  from  which 
His  glory  is  to  shine  upon  the  Avorld.  The  different  forms  sym- 
bolize the  different  phases  of  the  Church.  So  the  Quadriform 
Gospel,  in  which  the  incarnate  Saviour  has  lodged  the  revelation 
of  Himself  in  a  fourfold  aspect,  and  from  which  His  glory  shines 
on  the  Christian  world,  answers  to  the  emblematic  throne  from 
which  He  shone  on  the  Jewish  Church.  2.  he  —  Jehovah; 
He  who  sat  on  the  "  throne."  the  man  —  the  Messenger  of 
mercy  becoming  the  Messenger  of  judgment  {Note,  ch.  9.  2). 
Human  agents  of  destruction  shall  fulfill  the  will  of  "the 
Man,"  who  is  Lord  of  men.  wheels — Hebrew,  galgal,  imply- 
ing quick  .revolution  ;  so,  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  foe  (Cf. 
ch.  23.  24 ;  26.  10) ;  whereas  "  Ophan,"  in  ch.  1.  15,  16,  implies 
mere  revolution,  coals  of  fire  —  the  wrath  of  God  about  to  burn 
the  city,  as  His  sword  had  previously  slain  its  guilty  inhab- 
itants. This  "  fire,"  how  different  from  the  fire  on  the  altar  never 
going  out  (Leviticus,  6.  12,  13),  whereby,  in  type  peace  was  made 
with  God  !  Cf.  Isaiah,  33.  12,  14.  It  is  therefore  not  taken  from 
the  altar  of  reconciliation,  but  from  between  the  wheels  of  the 
cherubim  representing  the  providence  of  God,  whereby,  and  not 
by  chance,  judgment  is  to  fall.  3.  right  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  house  —  the 
scene  of  the  locality  whence  judgment  emanates  is  the  temple,  to 
mark  God's  vindication  of  His  holiness  injured  there.  The 
cherubim  here  are  not  those  in  the  holy  of  holies,  for  the  latter  had 
not  "  wheels."  They  stood  on  "  the  right  of  the  house,"  i.  e.,  the 
South,  for  the  Chaldean  power,  guided  by  them,  had  already  ad- 
vanced from  the  North  (the  direction  of  Babylon),  and  had 
destroyed  the  men  in  the  temple,  and  were  now  proceeding  to  de- 
stroy the  city  which  lay  South  and  West,  the  cherubim  .  .  .  the 
man  —  There  was  perfect  concert  of  action  between  the  cherubic 
representative  of  the  angels  and  "  the  Man,"  to  minister  to  whom 
they  "  stood  "  there  (v.  7).  cloud  —  emblem  of  God's  displeasure  ; 
as  the  "glory"  or  "brightness"  (v.  4)  typifies  His  majesty  and 
clearness  in  judgment.  4.  The  court  outside  was  full  of  the  Lord's 
brightness,  whilst  it  was  only  the  cloud  that  filled  the  house  inside, 
the  scene  of  idolatries,  and  therefore  of  God's  displeasure.  God's 
throne  was  on  the  threshold.  The  temple,  once  filled  with  bright- 
ness, is  now  darkened  with  cloud.  5.  sound  of .  .  .  wings  —  prog- 
nostic  of    great   and   awful    changes,      voice   Of  .  .  .   God  —  the 
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thunder  (Psalm  29.  3,  &c.)  6.  went  in  —  not  into  the  temple,  but 
between  the  cherubim.  Ezekiel  sets  aside  the  Jews'  boast  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  them.  The  cherubim,  once  the  ministers  of 
grace,  are  now  the  ministers  of  vengeance.  When  "  commanded  * 
He  without  delay  obeys  (Psalm  40.  8  ;  Hebrews,  10.  7).  7.  See  v. 
3,  Note,  one  Cherub  —  one  of  the  four  cherubim,  his  hand  —  (ch. 
1.8).  went  out  —  to  burn  the  city.  8.  The  "wings  "  denote  alac- 
rity, the  "hands"  efficacy  and  aptness,  in  executing  the  functions 
assigned  to  them.  9.  wheels — {Note,  ch.  1.  15,  16).  The  things 
which,  from  v.  8  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  are  repeated  from  ch.  1, 
are  expressed  more  decidedly,  now  that  he  gets  a  nearer  view  ;  the 
words  "as  it  were,"  and  "as  if,"  so  often  occurring  in  ch.  1,  are 
therefore  mostly  omitted.  The  "wheels"  express  the  manifold 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  world  ;  also  that  in  the  chariot  of 
His  providence  God  transports  the  Church  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, and  everywhere  can  preserve  it ;  a  truth  calculated  to  alarm 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  console  the  exiles.  [Polanus.] 
10.  four  had  one  likeness  —  In  the  wonderful  variety  of  God's 
works  there  is  the  greatest  harmony: — 

"  In  human  works  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
One  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  g,ain  j 
In  God's  one  single  doth  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second,  too,  some  other  use." 

(See  Note,  ch.  1.  16).  wheel  .  ,  .  in  .  .  .  a  wheel — cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  so  as  that  the  whole  might  move  in  any  of 
the  four  directions  or  quarters  of  the  world.  God's  doings,  how- 
ever involved  they  seem  to  us,  cohere,  so  that  lower  causes  sub- 
serve the  higher.  11.  (Note,  ch.  1.  17).  turned  not  —  without 
accomplishing  their  course  (Isaiah,  55.  n).  [Grotius.]  Rather, 
"they  moved  straight  on  without  turning"  (so  ch.  1.  9).  Having 
a  face  toward  each  of  the  four  quarters,  they  needed  not  to  turn 
round  when  changing  their  direction,  whither  .  .  .  head  looked  — 
i.  e.,  "  whither  the  head  "  of  the  animal  cherub-form,  belonging  to 
and  directing  each  wheel,  "looked,"  thither  the  wheel  "followed." 
The  wheels  were  not  guided  by  some  external  adventitious  impetus, 
but  by  some  secret  Divine  impulse  of  the  cherubim.  12.  body  — 
lit.,  flesh :  because  a  body  consists  of  flesh,  wheels  .  .  .  full  of 
eyes  —  The  description  (ch.  1.  18)  attribute  eyes  to  the  "wheels" 
alone  ;  here  there  is  added,  on  closer  observation,  that  the  cherubim 
themselves  had  them.  The  "  eyes  "  imply  that  God,  by  His  wisdom, 
beautifully  reconciles  seeming  contrarieties  (Cf.  2.  Chronicles,  16. 
9  ;  Proverbs,  15.  3  ;  Zechariah,  4.  10).  13.  0  wheel  —  rather,  "  they 
were  called,  whirling,"  i.  e.,  they  were  most  rapid  in  their  revolu- 
tions [Maurer]  :  or,  better,  "  It  was  cried  unto  them,  The  whirl- 
ing." [Fairbatrn.]  Galgal,  here  used  for  "  wheel,"  is  different 
from  Ophan  the  simple  word  for  "wheel."  Galgal  is  the  whole 
wheel-work  machinery  with  its  zvhirlwind-like  rotation.  Their  being 
so  addressed  is  in  order  to  call  them  immediately  to  put  themselves 
in  rapid  motion.  14.  cherub  —  but  in  ch.  1.  10,  it  is  an  ox.  The 
chief  of  the  four  cherubic  forms  was  not  the  ox,  but  man.  There- 
fore "  cherub  "  cannot  be  synonymous  with  "  ox."  Probably  Eze- 
kiel, standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  cherubim  (viz     that  which 
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Jianded  the  coals  to  the  man  in  linen),  saw  of  him,  not  merely  the 
ox-form,  but  the  whole  fourfold  form,  and  therefore  calls  him 
simply  "  cherub  ;  "  whereas  of  the  other  three,  having  only  a  side 
"view,  he  specifies  the  form  of  each  which  met  his  eye.  [Fairbairn.] 
As  to  the  likelihood  of  the  lower  animals  sharing  in  "  the  restora- 
tion ot  all  things,"  see  Isaiah,  n.  6  ;  65.  25  ;  Romans,  8.  20,  21  ; 
this  accords  with  the  animal  forms  combined  with  the  human  to 
typify  redeemed  man.  15.  The  repeated  declaration  of  the  identity 
of  the  vision  with  that  at  the  Chebar  is  to  arouse  attention  to  it  (so 
v.  22  ;  ch.  3.  23).  the  living  creature  —  used  collectively,  as  in 
v.  17,  2o;.ch.  1.  20.  16.  {Note,  v.  11  ;  ch.  I.  19).  lifted  up  .  .  . 
wings — to  depart,  following  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  which  was 
on  the  point  of  departing  (v.  18).  17.  (Ch.  1.  12,  20,  21).  stood  — 
■God  never  stands  still  (John,  5.  17),  therefore  neither  do  the  angels  ; 
b>ut  to  human  perceptions  He  seems  to  do  so.  18.  The  departure 
of  the  symbol  of  God's  presence  from  the  temple  preparatory  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Foretold,  Deuteronomy,  31.  17.  Woe 
be  to  those  from  whom  God  departs  (Hosea,  9.  12).  Cf.  1  Samuel, 
28.  15,  16  ;  4.  21:  "  I-chabod,  Thy  glory  is  departed."  Successive 
steps  are  marked  in  His  departure  ;  so  slowly  and  reluctantly  does 
the  merciful  God  leave  His  house.  First  He  leaves  the  sanctuary 
(ch.  9.  3) ;  He  elevates  His  throne  above  the  threshold  of  the  house 
(v.  1)  ;  leaving  the  cherubim  He  sits  on  the  throne  {v.  4)  ;  He  and 
the  cherubim,  after  standing  for  a  time  at  the  door  of  the  east  gate 
(where  was  the  exit  to  the  lower  court  of  the  people)  leave  the 
house  altogether  {v.  18.  19);  not  to  return  till  ch.  43.  2,  20.  I  knew 
.  .  cherubim  —  by  this  second  sight  of  the  cherubim  he  learnt  to 
identify  them  with  the  angelic  forms  situated  above  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  in  the  temple,  which,  as  a  priest,  he  "  knew"  about  from 
the  high  priest.  21.  The  repetition  is  in  order  that  the  people 
about  to  live  without  the  temple  might  have,  instead,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  temple  mysteries,  thus  preparing  them  for  a  future 
restoration  of  the  covenant.  So  perverse  were  they  that  they  would 
say,  Ezekiel  fancies  he  saw  what  has  no  existence.  He,  therefore, 
repeats  it  over  and  over  again.  22.  straight  forward — intent 
upon  the  object  they  aimed  at,  not  deviating  from  the  way  nor 
losing  sight  of  the  end  (Luke,  9.  52\ 


CHAPTER  XL 

I  -  25.  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Corrupt 
1  Princes  of  the  People  ;"  Pelatiah  Dies  ;  Promise  of  Grace 
to  the  Believing  Remnant  ;  Departure  of  the  Glory  of  God 
from  the  City  ;  Ezektel's  Return  to  the  Captives,  i.  east 
gate  —  to  which  the  glory  of  God  had  moved  itself  (ch.  10.  19),  the 
chief  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  ;  the  portico  or  porch  of  Solomon. 
The  Spirit  moves  the  prophet  thither,  to  witness,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  glory,  a  new  scene  of  destruction,  five  and  twenty 
men  —  The  same  as  the  twenty-five  {i.e.,  twenty-four  heads  of 
-courses  and  the  high  priest)  sun-worshipers  seen  in  ch.  8.  16. 
'The  'eadinij  priests  were  usually  called  "  urinces  of  the  sanctuary" 
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(Isaiah,  43.  28),  and  "chiefs  of  the  priests"  (2  Chronicles,  36.  14); 
but  here  two  of  them  are  called  "  princes  of  the  people,"  with 
irony,  as  using  their  priestly  influence  to  be  ringleaders  of  the 
people  in  sin  (v.  2).  Already  the  wrath  of  God  had  visited  the 
people  represented  by  the  elders  (ch.  9.  6) ;  also  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  left  its  place  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and,  like  the  cherubim 
and  flaming  sword  in  Eden,  had  occupied  the  gate  into  the  deserted 
sanctuary.  The  judgment  on  the  representatives  of  the  priesthcod 
naturally  follows  here,  just  as  the  sin  of  the  priests  had  followed 
in  the  description  (ch.  8.  12,  16)  after  the  sin  of  the  elders. 
Jaazaniah  —  signifying,  "God  hears."  son  of  Azur — different 
from  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan  (ch.  8.  11).  Azur  means  "  help.'* 
He  and  Pelatiah  ("  God  delivers  "),  son  of  Benaiah  ("  God  builds  "). 
are  singled  out  as  Jaazaniah,  son  of  Shaphan,  in  the  case  of  the 
seventy  elders  (ch.  8.  11,  12),  because  their  names  ought  to  have 
reminded  them  that  "  God  "  would  have  "  heard  "  had  they  sought 
His  "help"  to  "deliver"  and  "build"  them  up.  But,  neglecting 
this,  they  incurred  the  heavier  judgment  by  the  very  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  God.  [Fairbairn.]  2.  he  —  the  Lord  sitting 
on  the  cherubim  (ch.  10.2).  wicked  counsel  —  in  opposition  to 
the  prophets  of  God  (v.  3).  3.  It  is  not  near — viz.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  ;  therefore,  "let  us  build  houses,"  as  if  there  was 
no  fear.  But  the  Hebrew  opposes  English  Version,  which  would 
require  the  infinitive  absolute.  Rather,  "  Not  at  hand  is  the  building 
of  houses."  They  sneer  at  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  captives,  among 
whom  Ezekiel  lived  (Jeremiah,  29.  5),  "Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in 
them,"  i.  e.,  do  not  fancy,  as  manv  persuade  );ou,  that  your  sojourn  in 
Babylon  is  to  be  short,  it  will  be  for  seventy  )rears  (Jeremiah,  25. 
11,  12;  29.  10);  therefore  build  houses  and  settle  quietly  there. 
The  scorners  in  Jerusalem  reply,  Those  far  off  in  exile  may  build 
if  they  please,  but  it  is  too  remote  a  concern  for  us  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  [Fairbairn].  (Cf.  ch.  12.  22,  27  ;  2  Peter,  3.  4).  this 
City  .  .  .  caldron  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  flesh  —  sneering  at  Jeremiah,  1.  13, 
where  he  compared  the  city  to  a  caldron  with  its  mouth  toward 
the  North,  "  Let  Jerusalem  be  so  if  you  will,  and  we  the  flesh, 
exposed  to  the  raging  foe  from  the  North,  still  its  fortifications  will 
secure  us  from  the  flame  of  war  outside  ;  the  city  must  stand  for 
our  sakes,  just  as  the  pot  exists  for  the  safety  of  the  flesh  in  it.'* 
In  opposition  to  this  God  saith  {v.  11),  "  This  city  shall  not  be  your 
caldron,  to  defend  you  in  it  from  the  foe  outside:  nay,  ye  shall  be 
driven  out  of  your  imaginary  sanctuary,  and  slain  in  the  border  of 
the  land."  "But,"  saith  God,  in  v.  7,  "Your  slain  are  the  flesh, 
and  this  city  the  caldron  ;  but  (not  as  you  fancy  shall  ye  be  kept 
safe  inside)  I  will  bring  you  forth  out  of  the  midst  of  it;"  and  again, 
in  ch.  24.  3,  "  Though  not  a  caldron  in  your  sense,  Jerusalem  shall 
be  so  in  the  sense  of  its  being  exposed  to  a  consuming  foe,  and 
yourselves  in  it  and  with  it."  4.  prophecy  .  .  .  prophecy  —  the 
repetition  marks  emphatic  earnestness.  5.  Spirit .  .  .  fell  upon  me 
—  stronger  than  "entered  into  me"  (ch.  2.  2  ;  3.  24),  implying  the 
zeal  of  the  Spirit  of  God  roused  to  immediate  indignation  at  the 
contempt  of  God  shown  by  the  scorners.  I  know  —  (Psalm  139. 
1-4).      Your    scornful    jests  at  my  word    escape    not    my  notice. 
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6.  your  Slain — those  on  whom  you  have  brought  ruin  by  your 
wicked  counsels.  Bloody  crimes  within  the  city  brought  on  it  a 
bloody  foe  from  without  (ch.  7.  23,  24).  They  had  made  it  a 
caldron  in  which  to  boil  the  flesh  of  God's  people  (Micah,  3.  1-3), 
and  eat  it  by  unrighteous  oppression  ;  therefore  God  will  make  it 
a  caldron  in  a  different  sense,  one  not  wherein  they  may  be  safe  in 
their  guilt,  but  "  out  of  the  midst  of"  which  they  shall  be  "  brought 
forth"  (Jeremiah,  39.  4,  5).  7.  The  city  is  a  caldron  to  them,  but  it 
shall  not  be  so  to  you.  Ye  shall  meet  your  doom  on  the  frontier. 
8.  The  Chaldean  sword,  to  escape  which  ye  abandoned  your  God, 
shall  be  brought  on  you  by  God  because  of  that  very  abandon- 
ment of  Him.  9.  out  of  the  midst  thereof — i.  e.,  of  the  city,  as 
captives  led  into  the  open  plain  for  judgment.  10.  in  the  border 
Of  Israel  —  on  the  frontier  ;  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (Cf. 
2  Kings,  25.  19-21,  with  1  Kings,  8.  65).  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  —  by  the  judgments  I  inflict  (Psalm  9.  16).  11.  {Note, 
v.  3).  12.  (Deuteronomy,  12.  30,  31).  13.  Pelatiah — probably 
the  ringleader  of  the  scorners  {v.  1) ;  his  being  stricken  dead  (like 
Ananias,  Acts,  5.  5)  was  an  earnest  of  the  destruction  of  the  rest 
of  the  twenty-five,  as  Ezekiel  had  foretold,  as  also  of  the  general 

ruin,     fell .  .  ,  upon  . . .  face  —  {Note,  ch.  9.  8).    wilt  thou  make 

a  full  end  Of  the  remnant  —  is  Pelatiah's  destruction  to  be  the 
token  of  the  destruction  of  all,  even  of  the  remnant?  The  people 
regarded  Pelatiah  as  a  mainstay  of  the  city.  His  name  (derived 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  "a  remnant,"  or  else"  God  delivers")  sug- 
gested hope.  Is  that  hope,  asks  Ezekiel,  to  be  disappointed  ; 
15-  thy  brethren  .  .  .  brethren  —  the  repetition  implies,  "Thy  real 
brethren"  are  no  longer  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  with  whom  thou 
art  connected  by  the  natural  ties  of  blood  and  common  temple 
service;  but  thy  fellow-exiles  on  the  Chebar,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  whosoever  of  them  belong  to  the  remnant  to  be  spared. 
men  Of  thy  kindred — lit.,  of  thy  redemption,  i.  e.,  the  nearest 
relatives,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  the  part  of  Goel,  or  vindicator 
and  redeemer  of  a  forfeited  inheritance  (Leviticus,  25.  25).  Ezekiel, 
seeing  the  priesthood  doomed  to  destruction,  as  a  priest,  felt 
anxious  to  vindicate  their  cause,  as  if  they  were  his  nearest  kins- 
men and  he  their  Goel.  But  he  is  told  to  look  for  his  true  kinsmen 
in  those  his  fellow-exiles,  whom  his  natural  kinsmen  at  Jerusalem 
despised,  and  to  be  their  vindicator.  Spiritual  ties,  as  in  the  case 
of  Levi  (Deuteronomy,  33.  9),  the  type  of  Messiah  (Matthew,  12. 
47-50),  are  to  supersede  natural  ones  where  the  two  clash.  The 
hope  of  better  davs  was  to  rise  from  the  despised  exiles.  The 
gospel  principle  is  shadowed  forth  here,  that  the  despised  of  men 
are  often  the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  highly  esteemed  among  men 
are  an  abomination  before  Him  (Luke,  16.  15  ;  1  Corinthians,  1. 
26-28).  "  No  door  of  hope  but  in  the  valley  of  Achor"  ("  trouble," 
Hosea,  2.  15).  [Fairbairn.]  Get  you  far  . .  .  unto  us  is  this 
land  —  The  contemptuous  words  ot  those  left  still  in  the  city  at  the 
carrying  away  of  Jeconiah  to  the  exiles,  "  However  far  ye  be  out- 
casts from  the  Lord  and  His  temple,  ive  are  secure  in  our  posses- 
sion of  the  land."  16.  Although  —  anticipating  the  objection  of  the 
priests  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  exiles  were   "cast  far  off."     Though 
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this  be  so,  and  they  are  far  from  the  outer  temple  at  Jerusalem,  I 
will  be  their  asylum  or  sanctuary  instead  (Psalm  go.  I  ;  91.  9; 
Isaiah,  8.  14).  My  shrine  is  the  humble  heart  ;  a  preparation  for 
gospel  catholicity  when  the  local  and  material  temple  should  give 
place  to  the  spiritual  (Isaiah,  57.  15  ;  66.  1  ;  Malachi,  1.  11  ;  John, 
4.  21-24  ;  Acts,  7.  48,  49).  The  trying  discipline  of  the  exile  was  to 
chasten  the  outcasts  so  as  to  be  meet  recipients  of  God's  grace, 
which  the  carnal  confidence  of  the  priests  disqualified  them  for. 
The  dispersion  served  the  end  spiritualizing  and  enlarging  the 
views  even  of  the  better  Jews,  so  as  to  be  able  to  worship  God 
everywhere  without  a  material  temple  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
diffused  some  knowledge  of  God  among  the  greatest  Gentile 
nations,  thus  providing  materials  for  the  gathering  in  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  among  the  Gentiles  ;  so  marvellously  did  God  overrule 
a  present  evil  for  an  ultimate  good.  Still  more  does  all  this  hold 
good  in  the  present  much-longer  dispersion  which  is  preparing  for 
a  more  perfect  and  universal  restoration  (Isaiah,  2.  2-4  ;  Jeremiah, 
3.  16-18).  Their  long  privation  of  the  temple  will  prepare  them 
for  appreciating  the  more,  but  without  Jewish  narrowness,  the 
temple  that  is  to  be  (chs.  40-44).  a  little  —  rather,  "  for  a  little 
season  : "  how  long  soever  the  captivity  be,  yet  the  seventy  years 
will  be  but  as  a  little  season,  compared  with  their  long  subsequent 
settlement  in  their  land.  This  holds  true  only  partially  in  the  case 
of  the  first  restoration  ;  but  as  in  a  few  centuries  they  were  dis- 
persed again,  the  full  and  permanent  restoration  is  yet  future 
(Jeremiah,  24.  6).  17.  (Ch.  28.  25  ;  34.  13  ;  36.  24).  18.  They  have 
eschewed  every  vestige  of  idolatry  ever  since  their  return  from 
Babylon,  But  still  the  Shechinah  glory  had  departed,  the  ark  was 
not  restored,  nor  was  the  second  temple  strictly  inhabited  by  God 
until  He  came  who  made  it  more  glorious  than  the  first  temple 
(Haggai,  2.  9) ;  even  then  His  stay  was  short,  and  ended  in  His 
being  rejected  ;  so  that  the  full  realization  of  the  promise  must  still 
be  future.  19.  I  will  give  them — lest  they  should  claim  to  them- 
selves the  praise  given  them  in  v.  18,  God  declares  it  is  to  be  the 
free  gift  of  His  Spirit,  one  heart  —  not  singleness,  i.  e.,  upright- 
ness, but  oneness  of  heart  in  all,  unanimously  seeking  Him  in  con- 
trast to  their  state  at  that  time  when  only  single  scattered  individuals 
sought  God  (Jeremiah,  32.  39  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  9).  [Hengstenberg.] 
Or,  "  content  with  one  God"  not  distracted  with  "  the  many  detesta- 
ble things  "  {v.  18  ;  I  Kings,  18.  21 ;  Hosea,  10.  2).  [Calvin.]  new 
spirit  —  (Psalm  51.  10 ;  Jeremiah,  31.  33.)  Realized  fully  in  the 
"new  creature"  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Corinthians,  5.  17). 
Having  new  motives,  new  rules,  new  aims,  stony  heart  —  like 
"adamant"  (Zechariah,  7.  12);  the  natural  heart  of  every  man. 
heart  Of  flesh  —  impressible,  to  what  is  good,  tender.  20.  walk 
in    my  Statutes  —  regeneration    shows  itself   by  its  fruits   (Gala- 

tians,  5.  22,  25).    they  ...  my  people  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  their  God  — (ch. 

14.  H  ;  36.  28  ;  37.  27  ;  Jeremiah,  24.  7).     In  its  fullest  sense  still 

future  (Zechariah,  13.  9).     21.  whose  heart . .  .  after  . .  .  heart  of 

...detestable  things — The  repetition  of  "heart"  is  emphatic, 
signifying  that  the  heart  of  those  who  so  obstinately  clung  to  idols, 
impelled  itself  to   fresh    superstitions   in   one  continuous  tenor 
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[Calvin.]  Perhaps  it  is  implied  that  they  and  their  idols  are 
much  alike  in  character  (Psalm  115.  8).     The  heart  walks  astray 

first,  the   feet   follow,     recompense  . . .  way  upon  . . .  heads  — 

They  have  abandoned  me,  so  will  I  abandon  them  ,  they  profaned 
my  temple,  so  will  I  profane  it  by  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  9  10).  23. 
The  Shechinah  glory  now  moves  from  the  east  gate  (ch  10.  4,  iq) 
to  the  mount  of  Olives,  altogether  abandoning  the  temple.  That 
mount  was  chosen  as  being  the  height  whence  the  missiles  of  the 
foe  were  about  to  descend  on  the  city.  So  it  was  from  it  that  Jesus 
ascended  to  heaven  when  about  to  send  His  judgments  on  the 
Jews  ;  and  from  it  He  predicted  its  overthrow  before  His  crucifixion 
(Matthew,  24.  3).  It  is  also  to  be  the  scene  of  His  return  in  person 
to  deliver  His  people  (Zechariah,  14.  4),  when  He  shall  come  by  the 
same  way  as  He  went,  "  the  way  of  the  East "  (ch.  43.  2).  24. 
brought  me  in  . . .  vision  —  not  in  actual  fact,  but  in  ecstatic  vision. 
He  had  been  as  to  the  outward  world  all  the  time  before  the  elders 
(ch.  8.  3)  in  Chaldea ;  he  now  reports  what  he  had  witnessed  with 
the  inner  eye.  25.  things  .,.  showed  me  —  /*'/.,  words;  an  ap- 
propriate expression  ;  for  the  word  communicated  to  him  was  not 
simply  a  word,  but  one  clothed  with  outward  symbols  "  shown  "  to 
him  as  in  the  sacrament,  which  Augustine  terms  "  the  visible 
word."    [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I  -  28.  Ezekiel's  Typical  Moving  to  Exile  ;  Prophecy  of 
Zedekiah's  Captivity  and  Privation  of  Sight  ;  the  Jews' 
Unbelieving  Surmise  as  to  the  Distance  of  the  Event 
Reproved,  i,  2.  eyes  to  see,  and  see  not .  .  .  ears  to  hear,  and 
hear  not  —  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Deuteronomy,  29.  4,  here 
quoted  by  Ezekiel  (Cf.  Isaiah,  6.  9  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  21).  Ezekiel 
needed  often  to  be  reminded  of  the  people's  perversity,  lest  he 
should  be  discouraged  by  the  little  effect  produced  by  his  proph- 
ecies. Their  "not  seeing"  is  the  result  of  perversity,  not  inca- 
pacity. They  are  willfully  blind.  The  persons  most  interested  in 
this  prophecy  were  those  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  is  among 
them  that  Ezekiel  was  transported  in  spirit,  and  performed  in 
vision,  not  outwardly,  the  typical  acts.  At  the  same  time,  the 
symbolical  prophecy  was  designed  to  warn  the  exiles  at  Chebar 
against  cherishing  hopes,  as  many  did  in  opposition  to  God's 
revealed  word,  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  as  if  that  city  was  to 
stand  ;  externally  living  afar  off,  their  hearts  dwelt  in  that  corrupt 
and  doomed  capital.  3.  stuff  for  removing  —  rather,  "an  exile's 
outfit,"  the  articles  proper  to  a  person  going  as  an  exile,  a  staff 
and  knapsack,  with  a  supply  of  food  and  clothing  ;  so  in  Jeremiah, 
46.  19,  Margin,  "  instruments  of  captivity,"  *'.  e.y  the  needful  equip- 
ments for  it.  His  simple  announcements  having  failed,  he  is  sym- 
bolically to  give  them  an  ocular  demonstration  conveyed  by  a  word 
painting  of  actions  performed  in  vision,  consider  —  (Deu  teronomy, 
32.29.)  4.  by  day  —  in  broad  daylight,  when  all  can  see  thee. 
at  even  —  not  contradicting  the  words  "by  day."  The  baggage 
was  to  be  sent  before  by  day,  and  Ezekiel  was  to  follow  at  ni^ht-fall. 
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[Grotius.]  Or,  the  preparations  were  to  be  made  by  day,  the 
actual  departure  was  to  be  effected  at  night.  [Henderson.] 
as  they  that  go  forth  into  captivity  —  AY.,  as  the  goings  forth  of 

the  captivity,  i.  e.,  of  the  captive  band  of  exiles,  viz.,  amid  the  silent 
darkness  ,  typifying  Zedekiah's  flight  by  night  on  the  taking  of  the 
city  (Jeremiah,  9.  4  ;  52.  7).  35.  Dig  —  As  Zedekiah  was  to  escape 
like  one  digging  through  a  wall,  furtively  to  effect  an  escape  {v.  12). 
carry  out  —  viz.,  "thy  stuff"  {v.  4).  thereby  —  by  the  opening  in 
the  wall.  Zedekiah  escaped  "by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two  walls" 
(Jeremiah,  39.  4)  6  in  ...  twilight  —  rather,  "  in  the  dark."  So 
in  Genesis,  15.  17,  "  it  "  refers  to  "  thy  stuff."  cover  thy  face  —  a6 
one  who  muffles  his  face,  afraid  of  being  known  by  any  one  meet- 
ing him.  So  the  Jews  and  Zedekiah  should  make  their  exit 
stealthily  and  afraid  to  look  around,  so  hurried  should  be  their 
flight.  [Calvin.]  sign  —  rather,  a  portent,  viz.,  for  evil.  9.  What 
doest  thou  ? —  They  ask  not  in  a  docile  spirit,  but  making  a  jest 
of  his  proceedings,     10.  burden  —  i.  e.,  weighty  oracle,   the  prince 

—  the  very  man  Zedekiah.  in  whom  they  trust  for  safety,  is  to  be 
the  chief  sufferer.  Josephus  {Antiquities,  10.  7)  reports  that  Eze- 
kiel  sent  a  copy  of  this  prophecy  to  Zedekiah.  As  Jeremiah  had 
sent  a  letter  to  the  captives  at  the  Chebar,  which  was  the  means  of 
calling  forth  at  first  the  agency  of  Ezekiel,  so  it  was  natural  for 
Ezekiel  to  send  a  message  to  Jerusalem  confirming  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah  The  prince  however,  fancying  a  contradiction  be- 
tween ch  12.  13.  "  he  shall  not  see  Babylon,"  and  Jeremiah,  24.  8, 
9,  declaring  he  should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  believed  neither. 
Seeming  discrepancies  in  Scripture  on  deeper  search  prove  to  be 
hidden  harmonies.  11.  sign — portent  of  evil  to  come  (ch.  24.  27; 
Zecharia,  3  8,  Margin)  Fulfilled  (2  Kings,  25.  1-7  ;  Jeremiah,  52. 
i-ir).  1 2-  prince . . .  among  them  —  lit.,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
1  e..  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  are  cast,  and  "  under  whose  shadow" 
they  hope  to  live  (Lamentations,  4.  20).  shall  bear — viz.,  his 
*'  stuff  for  removing;"  his  equipments  for  his  journey,     cover  his 

face,  that  he  see  not  the  ground  —  Note,  v.  6 ;  the  symbol  in  v.  6 

is  explained  in  this  verse.  He  shall  muffle  his  face  so  as  not  to  be 
recognized  ,  a  humiliation  for  a  king  '  13.  My  net  —  The  Chaldean 
army  He  shall  be  inextricably  entangled  in  it,  as  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net  It  is  God's  net  (Job,  19.  6).  Babylon  was  God's  instru- 
ment (Isaiah.  10    5),     Called  "a  net"  (Habakkuk,  1.  14-16).     bring 

him  to  Babylon  . . .  yet  shall  he  not  see  it  —  because  he  should  be 

deprived  of  sight  before  he  arrived  there  (Jeremiah,  52.  11).  14. 
all  .  .  .  about  him — his  satellites;  his  body-guard,  bands  —  lit., 
the  ivingsoi  an  army  (Isaiah,  8.  8).     draw  out  .  .  ,  sword  after  them 

—  {Note,  ch.  5.  2,  12).     16.  I  will  leave  a  few  . .  .  that  they  may 

declare  .  .  .  abominations  —  God's  purpose  in  scattering  a  remnant 
of  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  ;  viz.,  not  only  that  they  themselves 
should  be  weaned  from  idolatry  (see  v.  15),  but  that  by  their  own 
word,  as  also  by  their  whole  state  as  exiles,  the)''  should  make  God's 
righteousness  manifest  among  the  Gentiles,  as  vindicated  in  their 
punishment  for  their  sins  (Cf.  Isaiah,  43.  10;  Zechariah,  8.  13).  18. 
Symbolical  representation  of  the  famine  and  fear  with  which  they 
should  eat  their  scanty  morsel,  in  their  exile,  and  especially  at  the 
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siege.  19.  peopleof  the  land  —  the  Jews  "inthe  land"  of  Chaldea 
who  thought  themselves  miserable  as  being  exiles,  and  envied  the 
Jews  left  in  Jerusalem  as  fortunate,  land  of  Israel  —  contrasted 
with  "  the  people  in  the  land  "  of  Chaldea.  So  far  from  being  for- 
tunate, as  the  exiles  in  Chaldea  regarded  them,  the  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem are  truly  miserable,  for' the  worst  is  before  them,  whereas  the 
exiles  have  escaped  the  miseries  of  the  coming  siege,  land  .  .  . 
desolate  from  all  that  is  therein  —  lit.,  "  that  the  land  {viz.,  Judea) 
may  be  despoiled  of  the  f  jllness  thereof ;"  emptied  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  abundance  of  flocks  and  corn  with  which  it  was  filled. 

because  of ...  violence  — (Psalm  107.  34).     20.  the  cities  — left 

in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  22.  proverb  —  the 
infidel  scoff,  that  the  threatened  judgment  was  so  long  in  coming, 
it  would  not  come  at  all.  had  by  frequent  repetition  come  to  be  a 
"  proverb  "  with  them  This  sceptical  habit  contemporary  prophets 
testify  to  (Jeremiah,  17.  15  ;  20.  7  ;  Zephaniah,  1.  12).  Ezekiel,  at 
the  Chebar,  thus  sympathises  with  Jeremiah,  and  strengthens  his 
testimony  at  Jerusalem.  The  tendency  to  the  same  scoff  showed 
itself  in  earlier  times,  but  not  then  developed  into  a  settled  "  pro- 
verb" (Isaiah,  5.  19;  Amos,  5.  18).  It  shall  again  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  last  times,  when  "  faith  "  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
antiquated  thing  (Luke,  18.  8),  seeing  that  it  remains  stationary, 
whereas  worldly  arts  and  sciences  progress,  and  when  the  "contin- 
uance of  all  things  from  creation  "  will  be  the  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  their  being  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  still  by 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Isaiah,  66.  5  ;  2  Peter,  3.  3,  4).  The  very 
long-suffering  of  God,  which  ought  to  lead  men  to  repentance,  is 
made  an  argument  against  His  word  (Ecclesiastes,  8.  n  ;  Amos, 

6.  3).  days  . . .  prolonged  . . .  vision  faileth  —  their  twofold  argu- 
ment: (1.)  The  predictions  shall  not  come  to  pass  till  long  after 
our  time.  (2.)  They  shall  fail  and  prove  vain  shadows.  God  answers 
both  in  v.  23.  25.  23  effect  —  ///.,  the  word,  viz.,  fulfilled;  i.  e., 
the  effective  fulfillment  of  whatever  the  prophets  have  spoken  is  at 
hand.  24.  no  more  . .  .  vain  vision  .  .  .  flattering  divination—  All 
those  false  prophets  (Lamentation,  2.  14),  who  "  flattered  "  the  peo- 
ple with  promises  of  peace  and  safety,  shall  be  detected  and  con- 
founded by  the  event  itself.  25.  word  ...  shall  come  to  pass  —  in 
opposition  to  their  scoff  "the  vision  faileth"  {v.  22).  The  repeti- 
tion, "  I  will  speak  .  .  .  speak,"  &c.  (or  as  Fairbairn,  "  For  I, 
Jehovah,  will  spea'k  whatever  word  I  shall  speak,  and  it  shall  be 
done"),  implies,  that  whenever  God  speaks,  the  effect  must  follow: 
for  God,  who  speaks,  is  not  divided  in  Himself  (v.  28  ;  Isaiah,  55. 
11  ;  Daniel,  9.  12  ;  Luke,  21.  33).  no  more  prolonged  —  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scoff  (z^22),  "The  days  are  prolonged."  in  your  days 
—  while  you  are  living  (Cf.  Matthew,  24.  34).  27.  Not  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  scoff  (v.  22) ;  there  the  scoffers  asserted  that  the 
evil  was  so  often  threatened  and  postponed,  it  must  have  no  reality  ; 
here  formalists  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  a  day  of  evil  is 
coming,  but  assert  it  is  far  off  yet  (Amos,  6.  3).  The  transition  is 
easy  from  this  carnal  security  to  the  gross  infidelity  of  the  former 
class. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-23.  Denunciation  of  False  Prophets  and  False  Proph- 
etesses :  their  False  Teachings,  and  God's  consequent 
Judgments,  i.  As  ch.  12.  denounced  the  false  expectations  of  the 
people,  so  this  denounces  the  false  leaders  who  fed  those  expecta- 
tions. As  an  independent  witness,  Ezekiel  confirms  at  the  Chebar 
the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  29.  21,  31)  in  his  letter  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  captive  exiles,  against  the  false  prophets  ;  of  these  some 
were  conscious  knaves,  others  fanatical  dupes  of  their  own  frauds  ; 
e.g.,  Ahab,  Zedekiah  and  Shemaiah.  Hananiah  must  have  believed 
his  own  lie,  else  he  would  not  have  specified  so  circumstantial 
details  (Jeremiah,  28.  2-4);  the  conscious  knaves  gave  only  general 
assurances  of  peace  (Jeremiah,  5.  31 ;  6. 14  ;  14.  13).  The  language 
of  Ezekiel  has  plain  references  to  the  similar  language  of  Jeremiah 
{e.g.,  Jeremiah,  23.  9-38)  ;  the  bane  of  false  prophecy,  which  had 
its  stronghold  in  Jerusalem,  having  in  some  degree  extended  to 
the  Chebar  :  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  primarily  intended  as  a  mes- 
sage to  those  still  in  the  Jewish  metropolis  ;  and  secondarily,  for 
the  good  of  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar.  2.  that  prophesy — viz.,  a 
speedy  return  to  Jerusalem,  out  of .  .  .  Own  hearts  —  alluding  to 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  23.  16,  26)  ;  i.  e.,  what  they  pro- 
phesied was  what  they  and  the  people  wished:  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought.  The  people  wished  to  be  deceived,  and  so  were 
deceived.  They  were  inexcusable,  for  they  had  among  them  true 
prophets  (who  spake  not  their  own  thoughts,  but  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Peter,  1.  21)  whom  they  might  have 
known  to  be  such,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  know  (John,  3.  19) 
3.  foolish  —  though  vaunting  as  though  exclusively  possess- 
ing "wisdom"  (1  Corinthians,  1.  19-21);  the  fear  of  God  being 
the  only  beginning  of  wisdom  (Psalm  11 1.  10).  their  own 
spirit — instead  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  threefold  distinction  lay 
between  the  false  and  the  true  prophets  ;  (1.)  the  source  of  their 
messages  respectively :  of  the  false,  "  their  own  hearts  ; "  of  the 
true,  an  object  presented  to  the  spiritual  sense  (named  from  the 
noblest  of  the  senses,  a  seeing)  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  from  with- 
out, not  produced  by  their  own  natural  powers  of  reflection.  The 
word,  the  body  of  the  thought,  presented  itself  not  audible  to  the 
natural  sense,  but  directly  to  the  spirit  of  the  prophet ;  and  so  the 
perception  of  it  is  properly  called  a  seeing,  he  perceiving  that  which 
thereafter  forms  itself  in  his  soul  as  the  cover  of  the  external  word 
[Delitzche]  :  hence  the  peculiar  expression,  seeing  the  word  of  God 
(Isaiah,  2.  1  ;  13.  1  ;  Amos,  I.  I ;  Micah,  1.  I).  (2.)  The  point  aimed 
at:  the  false  "walking  after  their  own  spirit  ;"  the  true,  after  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (3.)  The  result :  the  false  saw  nothing,  but  spake 
as  if  they  had  seen  ;  the  true  had  a  vision,  not  subjective,  but 
objectively  real.  [Fairbairn.]  A  refutation  of  those  who  set  the 
inward  word  above  the  objective,  and  represent  the  Bible  as  flowing 
subjectively  from  the  inner  light  of  its  writers,  not  from  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  without.  "  They  are  impatient  to 
get  possession  of  the   kernel   without   its   fostering   shell  —  they 
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would  have  Christ  without  the  Bible."  [Bengel.}  4.  *!3f*— - 
which  cunningly  "  spoil  the  vines "  (Song  of  Solomon,  2.  15), 
Israel  being  the  vineyard  (Psalm  80.  8-15  ;  Isaiah,  5.  1-7  ;  27.  2  ; 
Jeremiah,  2.  21)  ;  their  duty  was  to  have  guarded  it  from  being 
spoiled,  whereas  they  themselves  spoiled  it  by  corruptions,  in 
. . .  deserts  —  where  there  is  noting  to  eat  ;  whence  the  foxes  become 
so  ravenous  and  crafty  in  their  devices  to  get  food.  So  the  pi\^*.«/*"L 
wander  in  Israel,  a  moral  desert,  unrestrained,  greedy  of  gain 
which  they  get  by  craft.  5.  not  gone  up  into  .  .  .  gaps  —  metaphor 
from  breaches  made  in  a  wall,  to  which  the  defenders  ought  to  betake 
themselves  in  order  to  repel  the  entrance  of  the  foe.  The  breach 
is  that  made  in  the  theocracy  through  the  nation's  sin  ;  and,  unless 
it  be  made  up,  the  vengeance  of  God  will  break  in  through  it. 
Those  who  would  advise  the  people  to  repentance  are  the  restorers 
of  the  breach  (ch.  22.  30;  Psalm  106.  23,  30).  hedge  —  the  law  of 
God  (Psalm  80.  12  ;  Isaiah,  5.  2,  5) ;  by  violating  it,  the  people 
stripped  themselves  of  the  fence  of  God's  protection,  and  lay 
exposed  to  the  foe.  The  false  prophets  did  not  try  to  repair  the 
evil  by  bringing  back  the  people  to  the  law  with  good  counsels,  or 
by  checking  the  bad  with  reproofs.  These  two  duties  answer  to  the 
double  office  of  defenders  in  case  of  a  breach  made  in  a  wall :  (1.) 
To  repair  the  breach  from  within.  (2.)  To  oppose  the  foe  from 
without,  to  Stand  — i.  e.,  that  the  city  may  "stand."  in  .  .  .  day 
Of .  .  .  Lord  —  in  the  day  of  the  battle  which  God  wages  against 
Israel  for  their  sins,  ye  do  not  try  to  stay  God's  vengeance  by 
prayers,  and  by  leading  the  nation  to  repentance.  6.  made  others 
to  hope,  &C.  —rather,  "  they  hoped"  to  confirm  (*.  e.,  make  good) 
their  word,  by  the  event  corresponding  to  their  prophecy.  The 
Hebreiu  requires  this.  [Havernick.]  Also  the  parallel  clause, 
"  they  have  seen  vanity,"  implies  that  they  believed  their  own  lie  (2 
Thessalonians,  2.  11).  Subjective  revelation  is  false,  unless  it  rests 
on  the  objective.  8.  I  am  against  you — rather,  understand,  "I 
come  against  you,  to  punish  your  wicked  profanation  of  my  name 
(Cf.  Revelation,  2.  5,  16).  9.  mine  hand  —  my  power  in  vengeance. 
not.  .  .  in  .  .  .  assembly  —  rather,  the  council:  "they  shall  not 
occupy  the  honourable  office  of  councillors  in  the  senate  of  elders 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  "  (Ezra,  2.  1,  2).  neither  .  .  .  written 
in  .  .  .  Israel  —  they  shall  not  even  have  a  place  in  the  register 
kept  of  all  citizens  names  ;  they  shall  be  erased  from  it,  just 
as  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  the  year,  or  had  been 
deprived  of  citizenship  for  their  crimes,  were  at  the  annual  revisal 
erased.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  17.  13  ;  Luke,  10.  20  ;  Revelation,  3.  5,  as 
to  those  spiritually  Israelites  ;  John,  I.  47,  and  those  not  so.  Liter- 
ally fulfilled  (Ezra,  2.  59,  62 ;  Cf.  Nehemiah,  7.  5  ;  Psalm  69.  28). 
neither  .  .  .  enter  .  .  .  land  —  they  shall  not  so  much  as  be  allowed 

to  come  back  at  all  to  their  country.    10.  Because,  even  because 

— The  repetition  heightens  the  emphasis.  Peace — Safety  to  the 
nation.  Ezekiel  confirms  Jeremiah,  6.  14;  8.  11.  one  —  lit.,  this 
one:  said  contemptuously,  as  in  2  Chronicles,  zo.  22.  a  Wafi — 
rather,  a  loose  wall.  Ezekiel  had  said,  that  the  false  prophets  did 
not  "go  up  into  the  gaps,  or  make  up  the  breaches "  (v.  5I,  as 
good  architects  do;  now  he  adds  that  they  make  a  bustling  show 
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of  anxiety  about  repairing  the  wall  ;  but  it  is  without  right  mortarr 
and    therefore  of  no    use.      one  .  .  .  others  —  besides    individual 
effort,   they  jointly  co-operated  to  delude  the  people,     daubed  .  .  . 

with  untempered   mortar  — as  sand  without  lime,  mud  without 

straw.  [Grotius.]  Fairbairn  translates,  "  plaster  it  with  white, 
wash."  But  besides  the  hypocrisy  of  merely  outwardly  "  daubing  " 
to  make  the  wall  look  fair  (Matthew,  23.  27,  29  ;  Acts,  23.  3),  there 
is  implied  the  unsoundness  of  the  wall  from  the  absence  of  true 
uniting  cement;  the  "  untempered  cement"  answering  to  the  lie  of 
the  prophets  who  say,  in  support  of  their  prophecies,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  when  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken"  (ch.  22.  28).  II.  over- 
flowing—  inundating;  such  as  will  at  once  wash  away  the  mere 
clay  mortar.  The  three  most  destructive  agents  shall  co-operate 
against  the  wall,  wind,  rain  and  hailstones.  These  last  in  the 
East  are  more  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  are,  there- 
fore, often  particularly  specified  as  the  instruments  of  God's 
displeasure  against  his  foes  (Exodus,  9.  18  ;  Joshua,  10.  II;  Job, 
38.  22  ;  Psalm  18.  12,  13  ;  Isaiah,  28.  2  ;  30.  30;  Revelation,  16.  21). 
The  Hebrew  here  is,  lit.,  stones  of  ice.  They  fall  in  Palestine  at 
times  an  inch  thick  with  a  destructive  velocity.  The  personifica- 
tion heightens  the  vivid  effect,  "O  ye  hailstones."  The  Chaldeans 
will  be  the  violent  agency  whereby  God  will  unmask  and  refute 
them,  overthrowing  their  edifice  of  lies.  12.  shall  it  not  be  said 
—  Your  vanity  and  folly  shall  be  so  manifested,  that  it  shall  pass 
into  a  proverb,  "  Where  is  the  daubing?"  &c.  13.  God  repeats,  in 
His  oivn  name,  as  the  Source  of  the  coming  calamity,  what  had 
been  expressed  generally  in  v.  II,  14.  The  repetition  of  the  same 
threat  is  to  awaken  the  people  out  of  their  dream  of  safety  by  the 
certainty  of  the  event,  foundation  —  As  the  "wall"  represents 
the  security  of  the  nation,  so  the  "foundation"  \s  Jerusalem,  on 
the  fortifications  of  which  they  rested  their  confidence.  Grotius 
makes  the  "  foundation"  refer  to  the  false  principles  on  which  they 
rested  ;  v.  16  supports  the  former  view.  16.  prophecy  concerning 
Jerusalem  —  with  all  their  "  seeing  visions  of  peace  for  her,"  they 
cannot  insure  peace  or  safety  to  themselves.  17.  set  thy  face  — 
put  on  a  bold  countenance,  fearlessly  to  denounce  them  (ch.  3.  8, 
9  ;  Isaiah,  50.  7).  daughters  —  the  false  prophetesses;  alluded  to 
only  here;  elsewhere  the  guilt  specified  in  the  women  is  the  active 
share  they  took  in  maintaining  idolatry  (ch.  8.  14).  It  was  only  in 
extraordinary  emergencies  that  God  bestowed  prophecy  on  women, 
e  f,^r\  Miriam,  Deborah,  Huldah  (Exodus,  15.  20;  Judges,  4.  4  ; 
-2  Kings,  22.  14) ;  so  in  the  last  da)'S  to  come  (Joel,  2.  28).  The 
rareness  of  such  instances  enhanced  their  guilt  in  pretending 
inspiration.  18.  sew  pillows  ...  to  arm-holes  —  rather  elboivs  and 
wrists,  for  which  the  false  prophetesses  made  cushions  to  lean  on, 
as  a  symbolical  act,  typifying  the  perfect  tranquillity  which 
they  foretold  to  those  consulting  them.  Perhaps  they  made 
their  dupes  rest  on  these  cushions  in  a  fancied  state  of  ecstasy; 
after  they  had  made  them  at  first  stand  (whence  the  expression, 
"  every  stature,"  is  used  for  "  men  ot  every  age)."  As  the  men 
are  said  to  have  built  a  wall  (v.  10),  so  the  women  are  said  to 
sew  pillows,  &c,  both  alike  typifying  the  "peace"  they  prom- 
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ised  the  impenitent.  make  kerchiefs — magical  teils,  which 
they  put  over  the  heads  of  those  consulting  them,  as  if  to  fit  them 
for  receiving  a  response,  that  they  might  be  rapt  in  spiritual  trance 
above  the  world,  head  of  every  Stature — men  of  ezery  age,  old 
and  young,  great  and  small,  if  only  these  had  pay  to  offer  them. 
hunt  SOllls  —  eagerly  trying  to  allure  them  to  the  love  of  your- 
selves (Proverbs,  6.  26 ;  2  Peter,  2.  14),  so  as  unwarily  to  become 
your  prey,  will  ye  save  .  .  .  souls  .  .  .  that  come  unto  you  —  will 
ye  haul  after  souls,  and  when  they  are  yours  ("  come  unto  you  "), 
will  ye  promise  them  life ?  "  Save  "  is  explained  {v.  22)," promising 
life."  [Grotius.]  Calvin  explains,  "  Will  ye  hunt  my  people's 
souls,  and  yet  will  ye  save  your  own  souls ;"  I,  the  Lord  God,  will 
not  allow  it.  But  "  save  "  is  used  (v.  19)  of  the  false  prophetesses 
promising  life  to  the  impenitent,  so  that  English  Version  and  Gro- 
TIUS  explain  it  best.  19.  handfuls — expressing  the  paltry  gain 
for  which  they  bartered  immortal  souls  (Cf.  Micah,  3.  5,  11 ;  He- 
brews, 12.  16).  They  "  polluted  "  God  by  making  His  name  the 
cloak  under  which  they  uttered  falsehoods,  among  my  people  — 
an  aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they  committed  it  "  among  the 
people"  whom  God  had  chosen  as  peculiarly  His  own,  and  among 
whom  He  had  His  temple.  It  would  have  been  a  sin  to  have  done 
so  even  among  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  not  God  ;  much  more  so 
among  the  people  of  God  (Cf.  Proverbs,  28.  21).  slay  .  .  .  souls 
that  should  not  die,  &,C. —  to  predict  the  slaying  or  perdition  of  the 
godly  whom  I  will  save.  As  true  ministers  are  said  to  save  and 
slay  their  hearers,  according  to  the  spirit  respectively  in  which 
these  receive  their  message  (2  Corinthians,  2.  15, 16),  so  false  min- 
isters imitate  them  ;  but  promise  safety  to  those  on  the  broad  way 
to  ruin,  and  predict  ruin  to  those  on  the  narrow  way  of  God.  my 
people  that  hear  your  lies  —  who  are  therefore  willfully  deceived, 
so  that  their  guilt  lies  at  their  own  door  (John,  3.  19).  20.  I  am 
against  your  pillows  —  i.  e.%  against  your  lying  ceremonial  tricks 
by  which  ye  cheat  the  people,  to  make  them  fly  —  viz.,  into  their 
snares,  as  fowlers  disturb  birds  so  as  to  be  suddenly  caught  in  the 
net  spread  for  them.  "  Fly"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as. to  those 
lofty  spiritual  flights  to  which  they  pretended  to  raise  their  dupes, 
when  they  veiled  their  heads  with  kerchiefs  and  made  them  rest  on  . 
luxurious  arm  cushions  {v.  *8).  let  .  .  .  SOUlS  go  —  "  ye  make  them 
fly"  in  order  to  destroy  them:  "I  will  let  them  go"  in  order  to 
save  them  (Psalm  91.  3  ;  Proverbs,  6.  5  ;  Hosea,  9.  8).  21.  in  your 
hand  —  in  your  power.  "  My  people  "  are  the  elect  remnant  of 
Israel  to  be  saved,     ye  shall  know  —  by  the   judgments  which  ye 

shall  suffer.    22.  ye  have  made  . . .  the  righteous  sad  —  by  lying 

predictions  of  calamities  impending  over  the  godly,    strengthened 

. . ,  wicked  — (Jeremiah,  23. 14).    heart  of . .  .  righteous . . .  hands 

of .  . .  wicked  —  heart  is  applied  to  the  righteous,  because  the  ter- 
rors foretold  penetrated  to  their  inmost  feelings  ;  hands,  to  the 
wicked,  because  they  were  so  hardened  as  not  only  to  despise  God 
in  their  minds,  but  also  to  manifest  it  in  their  whole   acts,  as  if 

avowedly  waging  war  with  Him.    23.  ye  shall  see  no  more  vanity 

—  the  event  shall  confute  your  lies,  involving  yourselves  in  de- 
struction {v.  9 ;  ch.  14.  8  ;  15.  7  ;  Micah,  3.  6). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-23.  Hypocritical  Inquirers  are  answered  according  to 
their  Hypocrisy.  The  Calamities  coming  on  the  People; 
but  a  Remnant  is  to  Escape,  i.  elders  —  persons  holding  that 
dignity  among  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar.  Grotius  refers  this  to 
Seraiah  and  those  sent  with  him  from  Judea  (Jeremiah,  51.  59;. 
The  prophet's  reply,  first,  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  inquir- 
ers, and,  secondly,  foretelling  the  calamities  coming  on  Judea,  may 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  sat  before  me  —  not 
at  once  able  to  find  a  beginning  of  their  speech ;  indicative  of  anxiety 
and  despondency.  3.  heart . . .  face  —  the  heart  is  first  corrupted,  and 
then  the  outward  manifestation  of  idol-worship  follows  :  they  set  their 
idols  before  their  eyes.  With  all  their  pretense  of  consulting  God 
now,  they  have  not  even  put  away  their  idols  outwardty :  implying 
gross  contempt  of  God.  "  Set  up,"  lit.,  raised  aloft :  implying 
that  their  idols  had  gained  the  supreme  ascendancy  over  them. 
Stumbling-block  Of. .  .  iniquity  —  see  Proverbs,  3.  21,  23,  "Let  not 
them  (God's  laws)  depart  from  thine  eyes,  then  .  . .  thy  foot  shall  not 
stumble.''  Instead  of  God's  law,  which,  by  being  kept  before  their 
eyes,  would  have  saved  them  from  stumbling,  they  set  up  their 
idols  before  their  eyes,  which  proved  a  stumbling-block,  causing 
them  to  stumble  (ch.  7.  19).  inquired  Of  at  all  —  lit.,  should  I 
with  inquiry  be  inquired  of  by  such  hypocrites  as  they  are?  (Psalm 
66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  15.  29  ;  28.  9).  4.  and  Cometh — and  yet  cometh, 
feigning  himself  to  be  a  true  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  him  that 
COmeth  —  so  the  Margin  Hebrew  reads.  But  the  text  Hebrew  read- 
ing is,  "according  to  it,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols  ;" 
*he  anticipative  clause  with  the  pronoun  not  being  pleonastic  but 
increasing  the  emphasis  of  the  following  clause  with  the  noun. 
"  I  will  answer,"  lit.,  reflexively,  "  I  will  myself  (or  for  myself} 
answer  him."  according  to  .  .  .  idols — thus,  "answering  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly  ;"  making  the  sinner's  sin  his  punishment ; 
retributive  justice  (Proverbs,  1.  31  ;  26.  5).  5.  That  I  may  take  — 
I.  e.,  unveil  and  overtake  with  punishment  tke  dissimulation  and 
impiety  of  Israel  hid  in  their  oxvn  heart.  Or  rather,  "That  I  may 
punish  them  by  answering  them  after  their  own  hearts;"  corre- 
sponding to  "  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols  "  {Note,  v.  4) ; 
an  instance  is  given,  v.  9  ;  Romans,  1.  28  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  ir> 
God  giving  them  up  in  wrath  to  their  own  lie.  idols  —  though 
pretending  to  "inquire"  of  me,  "in  their  heart,"  they  are 
"  estranged  from  me,"  and  love  "  idols."  6.  Though  God  so 
threatened  the  people  for  their  idolatry  {v.  5),  yet  He  would  rather 
they  should  avert  the  calamity  by  "  repentance."  turn  yourselves 
—  Calvin  translates,  "  turn  others'7  {viz.,  the  stranger  proselytes  in 
the  land).  As  ye  have  been  the  advisers  of  others  (see  v.  7,  "  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  in  Israel ")  to  idolatry,  so  bestow  at  least 
as  much  pains  in  turning  them  to  the  truth:  the  surest  proof  of 
repentance.  But  the  parallelism  to  v.  3,  4,  favours  English  Version, 
their  sin  was  twofold  :  (1)  "  In  their  heart"  or  inner  man.  (2)  "  Put 
before  their  face"  i.  e.,  exhibited  outwardly.     So  their  repentance 
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is  generally  expressed  by  "  repent,"  and  is  then  divided  into  :  (i) 
44 Turn  yourselves  (inwardly)  from  your  idols."  (2)  "Turn  away 
your  faces  (outwardly)  from  all  your  abominations."  It  is  not 
likely  that  an  exhortation  to  convert  others  should  come  between 
the  two  affecting  themselves.  7.  stranger  —  the  proselyte,  toler- 
ated in  Israel  only  on  condition  of  worshiping  no  God  but 
Jehovah  (Leviticus,  17.  8,  9).  inquire  of  him  concerning  me  — 
i.  e.,  concerning  my  will,  by  myself —  not  by  word,  but  by  deed, 
i.  e.,  by  judgments,  marking  my  hand  and  direct  agency;  instead  of 
answering  him  through  the  prophet  he  consults.  Fairbairn 
translates,  as  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  as  in  the  previous  clause, 
"concerning  me;"  it  is  natural  that  God  should  use  the  same 
expression  in  His  reply  as  was  used  in  the  consultation  of  Him. 
But  the  sense,  I  think,  is  the  same.  The  hypocrite  inquires  of  the 
prophet  concerning  God;  and  God,  instead  of  replying  through  the 
prophet,  replies  for  Himself  concerning  Himself.  8.  make  him  a 
sign  —  lit.,  "  I  will  destroy  him  so  as  to  become  a  sign  ;"  it  will  be 
no  ordinary  destruction,  but  such  as  will  make  him  be  an  object 
pointed  at  with  wonder  by  all,  as  Korah,  &c.     (Numbers,  26.  10 ; 

Deuteronomy,  28. 37.)    9. 1  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet  — 

not  directly,  but  through  Satan  and  his  ministers ;  not  merely  per- 
missively,  but  by  overruling  their  evil  to  serve  the  purposes  of  His 
righteous  judgment,  to  be  a  touchstone  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile  and  to  "prove"  His  people  (Deuteronomy,  13.  3  ;  1  Kings, 
22.  23  ;  Jeremiah,  4.  10  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  11,  12).  Evil  comes  not 
from  God,  though  God  overrules  it  to  serve  His  will  (Job,  12.  16  ; 
James,  1.  13).  This  declaration  of  God  is  intended  to  answer  their 
objection,  "Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  but  two  opposed  to  the  many 
prophets  who  announce  '  peace'  to  us."  "Nay,  deceive  not  your- 
selves, those  prophets  of  yours  are  deluding  you,  and  I  permit 
them  to  do  so  as  a  righteous  judgment  on  your  willful  blindness." 
10.  As  they  dealt  deceitfully  with  God  by  seeking  answers  of  peace 
without  repentance,  so  God  would  let  them  be  dealt  deceitfully 
with  by  the  prophet  whom  they  consulted.  God  would  chastise 
their  sin  with  a  corresponding  sin  ;  as  they  rejected  the  safe  direc- 
tions of  the  true  light,  he  would  send  the  pernicious  delusions  of 
a  false  one  ;  prophets  would  be  given  them  who  should  re-echo  the 
deceitfulness  that  already  wrought  in  their  own  bosom,  to  their 
ruin.  [Fairbairn.]  The  people  had  themselves  alone  to  blame, 
for  they  were  long  ago  forewarned  how  to  discern  and  to  treat  a 
false  prophet  (Deuteronomy,  13.  3) ;  the  very  existence  of  such 
deceivers  among  them  was  a  sign  of  God's  judicial  displeasure 
(Cf.  in  Saul's  case,  1  Samuel,  16.  14  ;  28.  6.  7).  They  and  the  pro- 
phet, being  dupes  of  a  common  delusion,  should  be  involved  in  a 
common  ruin.  11.  Love  was  the  spring  of  God's  very  judgments 
on  His  people,  who  were  incurable  by  any  other  process  (ch.  11.  20  ; 
37.  27).  12.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter ;  the  effect  which  the 
presence  of  a  few  righteous  persons  was  to  have  on  the  purposes 
of  God  (Cf.  Genesis,  18.  24-32).  God  had  told  Jeremiah  that  the 
guilt  of  Judah  was  too  great  to  be  pardoned  even  for  the  interces- 
sion of  Moses  and  Samuel  (Psalm  99.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  14.  2;  15.  1). 
which  had  prevailed  formerly  (Exodus,  32.  11-14;  Numbers,  14.  13- 
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20  ;  1  Samuel,  7.  8-12),  implying  the  extraordinary  heinousness  of 
their  guilt,  since  in  ordinary  cases  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  (for  others)  availeth  much"  (James,  5.  16).  Ezekiel 
supplements  Jeremiah  by  adding  that  not  only  those  two  once- 
successful  intercessors,  but  not  even  the  three  pre-eminently  righte- 
ous men,  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job,  could  stay  God's  judgments  by 
their  righteousness.  13.  staff  of . . .  bread  —  on  which  man's  exist- 
ence is  supported  as  on  a  staff  (ch.  4.  16  ;  5.  16  ;  Leviticus,  26.  26  ; 
Psalm  104.  15  ;  Isaiah,  3.  1).  I  will  send  a  famine.  14.  Noah, 
Daniel  .  .  .  Job — specified  in  particular  as  having  been  saved  from 
overwhelming  calamities  for  their  personal  righteousness.  Noah 
had  the  members  of  his  family  alone  given  to  him,  amid  the  gen- 
eral wreck.  Daniel  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
three  youths  (Daniel,  2.  17,  18,  48,  49).  Though  his  prophecies 
mostly  were  later  than  those  of  Ezekiel,  his  fame  for  piety  and 
wisdom  was  already  established,  and  the  events  recorded  (Daniel, 
r.  2)  had  transpired.  The  Jews  would  naturally,  in  their  fallen  con- 
dition, pride  themselves  on  one  who  reflected  such  glory  on  his 
nation  at  the  heathen  capital,  and  would  build  vain  hopes  (here 
set  aside)  on  his  influence  in  averting  ruin  from  them.  Thus  the 
objection  to  the  authenticity  of  Daniel  from  this  passage  vanishes. 
"Job  "  forms  the  climax  (and  is  therefore  put  out  of  chronological 
order),  having  not  even  been  left  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  having 
had  himself  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  suffering  before  his  final 
deliverance,  and  therefore  forming  the  most  simple  instance  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  would  save  the  righteous  themselves 
alone  in  the  nation,  and  that  after  an  ordeal  of  suffering,  but  not 
spare  even  a  son  or  daughter  for  their  sake  (v.  16,   18,  20 ;  Cf. 

Jeremiah,  7.  16 ;  11, 14 ;  14. 11).  deliver  . . .  souls  by . . .  righteous- 
ness—  (Proverbs,  II.  4);  not  the  righteousness  of  works,  but  that 
of  grace,  a  truth  less  clearly  understood  under  the  law  (Romans, 
4.  3).  15-21.  The  argument  is  cumulative.  He  first  puts  the 
case  of  the  land  sinning  so  as  to  fall  under  the  judgment  of 
a  famine  (v.  13) ;  then  (v.  15)  "  noisome  beasts  "  (Leviticus,  26.  22) ; 
then  "  the  sword;"  then,  worst  of  all,  "pestilence;"  the  three 
most  righteous  of  men  should  deliver  only  themselves,  in  these 
several  four  cases.  In  v.  21  he  concentrates  the  whole  in  one  mass 
of  condemnation.  If  Noah,  Daniel,  Job,  could  not  deliver  the 
land,  when  deserving  only  one  judgment,  w  how  much  more"  when 
all  four  judgments  combined  are  justly  to  visit  the  land  for  sin, 
shall  these  three  righteous  men  not  deliver  it.  19,  in  blood  —  not 
literally.  In  Hebrexv,  "  blood  "  expresses  every  premature  kind  of 
death.  21.  How  much  more  —  ///.."Surely  shall  it  be  so  now, 
when  I  send,"  &c.  If  none  could  avert  the  one  only  judgment 
incurred,  surely  now,  when  all  four  are  incurred  by  sin,  much  more 
impossible  it  will  be  to  deliver  the  land.  22.  Yet  ...  a  remnant 
> — not  of  righteous  persons,  but  some  of  the  guilty  who  should 
"  come  forth  "  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  to 
lead  a  life  of  hopeless  exile  there.  The  reference  here  is  to  judg- 
ment, not  mercy,  as  v.  23  shows,  ye  shall  see  their  . . .  doings: 
and  ...  be  Comforted — ye,  the  exiles  at  the  Chebar,  who  now 
murmur  at  God's  judgment  about  to  be  inflicted  on  Jerusalem  as. 
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harsh,  when  ye  shall  see  the  wicked  "  ways"  and  character  of  the 
escaped  remnant,  shall  acknowledge  that  both  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants  deserved  their  fate  ;  his  recognition  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  judgment  will  reconcile  you  to  it,  and  so  ye  shall  be 
"  comforted  "  under  it.  [Calvin.]  Then  would  follow  mercy  to 
the  elect  remnant,  though  that  is  not  referred  to  here,  but  in  ch.  20. 
43.  23.  they  shall  comfort  you  —  not  in  words,  but  by  your 
recognizing  in  their  manifest  guilt,  that  God  had  not  been  unjustly 
severe  to  them  and  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-8.  The  Worthlessness  of  the  Vine  as  Wood,  especially 
when  burnt,  is  the  image  of  the  worthlessness  and  guilt 
©f  the  Jews,  who  shall  pass  from  one  Fire  to  another. 
This  chapter  represents,  in  the  way  of  a  brief  introduction,  what 
ch.  16  details  minutely.  2,  3.  What  has  the  vine-wood  to  make  it 
pre-eminent  above  other  forest-wood ?  Nothing.  Nay,  the  reverse. 
Other  trees  yield  useful  timber,  but  vine-wood  is  soft,  brittle, 
crooked  and  seldom  large;  not  so  much  as  a  "  pin  "  (the  large 
wooden  peg  used  inside  houses  in  the  East  to  hang  household 
articles  on,  Isaiah,  22.  23-25)  can  be  made  of  it.  Its  sole  excel- 
lency is  that  it  should  bear  fruit ;  when  it  does  not  bear  fruit  it  is 
not  only  not  better,  but  inferior  to  other  trees  ;  so  if  God's  people 
lose  their  distinctive  excellency  by  not  bearing  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, they  are  more  unprofitable  than  the  worldly  (Deuteronomy, 
32.  32),  for  they  are  the  vine  ;  the  sole  end  of  their  being  is  to  bear 
fruit  to  His  glory  (^Psalm  80.  8,  9;  Isaiah,  5.  1,  &c. ;  Jeremiah,  2. 
21 :  Hosea,  10.  1  ;  Matthew,  21.  33).  In  all  respects,  except  in 
their  being  planted  by  God,  the  Jews  were  inferior  to  other  nations, 
as  Egypt,  Babylon,  &c,  e.  g.,  in  antiquity,  extent  of  territory, 
resources,  military  power,  attainments  in  arts  and  sciences,  or  than 
a  branch  —  rather,  in  apposition  with  "  the  vine  tree."  Omit  or 
than.  What  superiority  has  the  vine  if  it  be  but  a  branch  among  the  - 
trees  of  the  forest,  i.  e.,  if,  as  having  no  fruit,  it  lies  cut  down  among 
other  woods  of  trees.  4.  cast  into  .  .  ,  fire  —  (John,  15.  6).  both 
the  ends  —  the  North  kingdom  having  been  already  overturned 
by  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser  ;  the  South  being  pressed  on  by 
Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29-35).  midst  of  It  is  burned  — rather,  "  is 
on  flame  ;"  viz.,  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  caught  the  flame  by  the 
attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Is  It  meet  for  any  work  —  "It,"  i.e., 
the  scorched  part  still  remaining.  5.  If  useless  before,  much  more 
so  when  almost  wholly  burnt.  6.  So  will  I  give  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  as  being  utterly  unprofitable  (Matthew,  21.  33-41  ; 
25.  30;  Mark,  11.  12-14;  Luke,  13.  6-9)  in  answering  God's  design 
that  they  should  be  witnesses    for    Jehovah  before  the  heathen 

(Matthew,  3. 10 ;  5. 13).   7.  from  one  fire  . . .  another  — (Cf.  Isaiah, 

24.  18).  "  Fire,"  means  here  every  kind  of  calamity  (Psalm  66. 12). 
The  Jewish  fugitives  shall  escape  from  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  only 
to  fall  into  some  other  calamity.  8.  trespass  —  rather,  "  they  have 
perversely  fallen  into  perverse  rebellion."     The  Jews  were  not 
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merely  sinners  as  the  other  nations,  but  revolters  and  apostates. 
It  is  one  thing  to  neglect  what  we  know  not,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  despise  what  we  profess  to  worship  [Jerome],  as  the  Jews 
did  toward  God  and  the  law. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-63.  Detailed  Application  of  the  Parabolical  Delinea- 
tion of  Chap,  xv  to  Jerusalem  Personified  as  a  Daughter, 
i.  Taken  up  by  God's  gratuitous  favour  from  infancy  {v.  1-7) ;  2. 
and,  when  grown  up,  joined  to  Him  in  spiritual  marriage  (v.  8-14) ; 
3.  her  unfaithfulness,  her  sin  (v.  15-34) ;  4.  the  judgment  (v.  35-52) ; 
5.  her  unlooked-for  restoration  (v.  53  to  the  close).  2.  cause  Jeru- 
salem to  know —  Men  often  are  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  their 
guilt  which  is  patent  to  all.  "  Jerusalem  "  represents  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Judah.  3.  birth  .  .  .  nativity  —  thy  origin  and  birth  ; 
Jit.,  thy  diggings  (Cf.  Isaiah,  51.  I)  and  thy  bringings  forth,  of  .  .  . 
Canaan  —  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  sojourned  before 
going. to  Egypt,  and  from  which  thou  didst  derive  far  more  of  thy 
innate  characteristics  than  from  the  virtues  of  those  thy  progeni- 
tors (ch.  21.  30).  an  Amorite  ...  an  Hittite  —  these  being  the 
most  powerful  tribes  stand  for  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations 
(Cf.  Joshua,  1.  4;  Amos,  2.  9),  which  were  so  abominably  corrupt 
as  to  have  been  doomed  to  utter  extermination  by  God  (Leviticus, 
18.  24,  25,  28;  Deuteronomy,  18.  12).  Translate  rather,  "//^Amo- 
rite .  .  .  the  Canaanite,"  i.  e.,  these  two  tribes  personified  ;  their 
wicked  aharacteristics,  respectively,  were  concentrated  in  the  par- 
entage of  Israel  (Genesis,  15.  16).  "The  Hittite"  is  made  their 
"mother;"  alluding  to  Esau's  wives,  daughters  of  Heth,  whose 
ways  vexed  Rebekah  (Genesis,  26.  34,  35  ;  27.  46),  but  pleased  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Jacob,  so  that  these  are  called,  in  re- 
spect of  morals,  children  of  the  Hittite  (Cf.  v.  45).  4.  Israel's 
helplessness  in  her  first  struggling  into  national  existence,  under 
the  image  of  an  infant  (Hosea,  2.  3)  cast  forth  without  receiving 
the  commonest  acts  of  parental  regard.  Its  very  life  was  a  miracle 
(Exodus,  1.  15-22).  navel  ...  not  cut  —  without  proper  attention 
to  the  navel  string,  the  infant  just  born  is  liable  to  die.     neither 

. . .  washed  in  water  to  supple  thee  —  i.  e.,  to  make  the  skin  soft. 

Rather,  "for  purification;"  from  an  Arabic  root.  [Maurer.] 
Gesenius  translates  as  Margin,  "  that  thou  mightest  (be  presented 
to  thy  parents  to)  be  looked  upon,"  as  is  customary  on  the  birth  of 
a  child,  salted  —  anciently  they  rubbed  infants  with  salt  to  make 
the  skin  dense  and  firm.  5.  cast  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  Open  field  —  the  expo- 
sure of  infants  was  common  in  ancient  times,  to  the  loathing  of 
thy  person  —  referring  to  the  unsightly  aspect  of  the  exposed  in- 
fant. Fairbairn  translates,  "  With  contempt  (or  disdainful  indif- 
ference) of  thy  life."  6.  when  I  passed  by  —  as  if  a  traveler. 
polluted  in  .  .  .  blood  —  but  Piscator,  "  ready  to  be  trodden  on." 
I  said  —  in  contrast  to  Israel's  helplessness  stands  God's  omnipo- 
tent word  of  grace  which  bid  the  outcast  little  one  "  live."  in  thy 
blood  —  though  thou  wast  foul  with  blood,  I  said  "Live."     [Gro. 
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Tius.]  "  Live  in  thy  blood,"  i.  e,,  Live,  but  live  a  life  exposed  to 
many  deaths,  as  was  the  case  in  the  beginnings  of  Israel's  national 
existence,  in  order  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God.  [Calvin.]  The 
former  view  is  preferable.  Spiritually,  till  the  sinner  is  made  sen- 
sible of  his  abject  helplessness,  he  will  not  appreciate  the  provis- 
ions of  God's  grace.  7.  caused  ...  to  multiply  —  lit.,  / . . .  made  thee 
a  myriad,  bud  .  .  .  of  field  —  the  produce  of*  the  field.  In  250  years 
they  increased  from  seventy-five  persons  to  800,000  (Acts,  7.  14). 
[Calvin.]  But  see  Exodus,  12.  37,  38.  excellent  ornaments  —  lit., 
"ornament  of  ornaments."  naked  .  .  .  bare  —  (Hosea.  2.  3.)  Lit.y 
"nakedness.  .  .bareness"  itself ;  more  emphatic.  8.  thy  time  ...  oflove 
■ — lit.,  loves  (Cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  10-13).  Thou  wast  of  marriage- 
able age,  but  none  was  willing  to  marry  thee,  naked  as  thou  wast.  I 
then  regarded  thee  with  a  look  of  grace  when  the  full  time  of  thy 
deliverance  was  come  (Genesis,  15.  13,  14  ;  Acts,  7.  6,  7).  It  is  not 
she  that  makes  the  advance  to  God  but  God  to  her ;  she  has 
nothing  to  entitle  her  to  such  notice,  yet  He  regards  her  not  with 
mere  benevolence,  but  with  love,  such  as  one  cherishes  to  the  per- 
son of  his  wife  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.  3-6  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  3  ;  Malachi, 

i.  2).  8.  spread  my  skirt  over  thee  —  the  mode  of  espousals 
(Ruth,  3.  9).     I  betrothed  thee  (Deuteronomy,  4.  37  ;  10.  15  ;  Hosea, 

11.  1).  The  cloak  is  often  used  as  a  bed  coverlet  in  the  East. 
God  explains  what  He  means,  "  I  entered  into  .  .  .  covenant  with 
thee,"  i.  e.,  at  Sinai.  So  Israel  became  "  the  wife  of  God's  cove- 
nant" (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14  ;  Hosea,  2.I9,  20  ;  Malachi,  2. 
14).  thou  .  .  .  mine  —  (Exodus,  19.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  2.)  9.  washed 
I  thee  —  as  brides  used  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  purification 
(Esther,  2.  12).  So  Israel,  before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai 
(Exodus,  19.  12),  "  Moses  sanctified  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes."  So  believers  (1  Corinthians,  6.  11).  oil — emblem 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  type  of  Messiah  (Psalm  45.  7).  10. 
Psalm  45.  13,  14,  similarly  describes  the  Church  (Israel,  the 
appointed  mother  of  Christendom)  adorned  as  a  bride  (Isaiah, 
61.  10).  It  is  Messiah  who  provides  the  wedding  garment  (Reve- 
lation, 3.  18  ;  19.  8).  badgers'  Skin — tahash;  others  translate,  seal 
skins.  They  formed  the  overcovering  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
as  it  were  the  nuptial  tent  of  God  and  Israel  (Exodus,  26.  14),  and 
were  the  material  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Hebrews  on  festival 
days,  fine  linen  —  used  by  the  priests  (Leviticus,  6.  10)  ;  emblem 
of  purity.     11.  The  marriage  gifts  to  Rebekah  (Genesis,  24.  22,47). 

12.  jewel  On  thy  forehead  —  rather,  "  a  ring  in  thy  nose"  (Isaiah, 
3.  21).  a  crown  —  at  once  the  badge  of  a  bride,  and  cf  her  being 
made  a  queen,  as  being  consort  of  the  King,  the  very  name  Israel 
meaning  "a  prince  of  God."  So  they  are  called  "a  kingdom  of 
priests  "  (Exodus,  19.  6  ;  Cf.  Revelation,  1.  6).  Though  the  external 
blessings  bestowed  on  Israel  were  great,  yet  not  these,  but  the 
internal  and  spiritual  form  the  main  reference  in  the  kingly  marriage 
to  which  Israel  was  advanced.  13.  flour  .  .  .  honey.  .  .  oil — these 
three  mixed  form  the  sweetest  cakes  ;  not  dry  bread  and  leeks  as 
in  Egypt.  From  raiment  He  passes  to  food  (Deuteronomy,  32.  13, 
u).  exceeding  beautiful  —  Psalm  48.  2,  the  city  ;  also,  Psalm  29. 
2,  the  temple,     prosper  into  a  kingdom — exercising  empire  over 
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surrounding  nations.    14.  thy  renown  . . .  among  . . .  heathens^ 

The  theocracy  reached  its  highest  point  under  Solomon,  when 
distant  potentates  heard  of  his  "  fame  "  (t  Kings,  10.  1,  &c),  e.  g., 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  Hiram,  &c.  (Lamentations,  2.  15).  my  comeli- 
ness—  it  was  not  thine  own,  but  imparted  by  me.  15.  Instead  of 
attributing  the  glory  of  her  privileges  and  gifts  to  God,  Israel 
prided  herself  on  them  as  her  own  (Deuteronomy,  32. 15  ;  Jeremiah, 
7.  4  ;  Micah,  3.  11),  and  then  wantonly  devoted  them  to  her  idols 

(Hosea,  2. 8  ;  Cf.  Luke,  15.12. 13).    playedst . . .  harlot  because  of 

thy  renown  —  "  didst  play  the  wanton  upon  thy  name  "  [Fairbairn], 
viz.,  by  allowing  thy  renown  to  lead  thee  into  idolatry  and  leagues 
with  idolaters  (Isaiah,  1.  21 ;  57.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  2,  6).  English 
Version  is  better,  "because  of  thy  renown,"  i.  e.,  relying  on  it;  an- 
swering to,  M  thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty."  his  it  was  —  thy 
beauty  was  yielded  up  to  every  passer  by.  Israel's  zest  for  the  wor- 
ship of  foul  idols  was  but  an  anxiety  to  have  the  approbation  of 
heaven  for  their  carnal  lusts,  of  which  the  idols  were  the  personifica- 
tion ;  hence,  too,  their  tendency  to  wander  from  Jehovah,  who  was  a 
restraint  on  corrupt  nature.  16.  deckedst  .  .  .  with  divers  colours 
—  or,  "  didst  make  ...  of  divers  colours  "  [Fairbairn]  ;  the  metaphor 
and  the  literal  are  here  mixed.  The  high  places  whereon  they 
sacrificed  to  Astarte  are  here  compared  to  tents  of  divers  colours, 
which  an  impudent  harlot  would  spread  to  show  her  house  was 
open  to  all.  [Calvin.]  Cf.  as  to  "woven  hangings  for  Astarte" 
(the  right  translation  for  "  grove  ")  2  Kings,  23.  7.  the  like  .  .  . 
Shall  not  come,  neither  Shall ...  be  —  rather,  "  have  not  come,  nor 
shall  be."  These  thy  doings  are  unparalleled  in  the  past,  and  shall 
be  so  in  the  future.  17.  my  gold  .  . .  my  silver  —  (Haggai,  2.  8.) 
images  Of  men  —  rather,  "of  the  phallus"  the  Hindoo  lingam,  or 
membrum  virile  [Havernick],  deified  as  the  emblem  of  fecundity ; 
man  making  his  lust  his  god.  English  Version,  however,  is  appro- 
priate ;  Israel  being  represented  as  a  zvoman  playing  the  harlot 
w'rth."  male  images,"  i.e.,  images  of  male-gods,  as  distinguished 

from  female  deities.    18.  tookest  thy  .  . .  garments  . . .  coveredst 

them — i.  e.,  the  idols,  as  if  an  adulteress  were  to  cover  her  par- 
amours with  garments  which  she  had  received  from  the  liberality 
of  her  husband,  my  Oil  —  the  holy  anointing  oil  sacred  to  God 
(Exodus,  30.  22-25.)     Also  that  used  in  sacrifices  (Leviticus,  2. 1,  2). 

19.  My  meat...  I  gave  — (Hosea,  2.  8).     set  it  before  them  — as 

a  minchah  or  "  meat  offering"  (Leviticus,  2.  1).  a  sweet  savour  — 
///.,  "a  savour  of  rest,"  i.  e.,  whereby  they  might  be  propitiated 
and  be  at  peace  ("  rest ")  with  you  ;  how  ridiculous  to  seek  to 
propitiate  gods  of  wood  !  thus  it  was  —  The  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
for  I  saw  it,  and  say  it  was  so,  saith  Jehovah.  20,  21.  children  .  .  . 
born  unto  me— Though  "thy  children,"  yet  they  belong  "unto 
me,"  rather  than  to  thee,  for  they  were  born  under  the  immutable 
covenant  with  Israel,  which  even  Israel's  sin  could  not  set  aside, 
and  have  received  the  sign  of  adoption  as  mine,  viz.,  circumcision. 
This  aggravates  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  them  to  Moloch,  to  be 
devoured — not  merely  to  pass  through  the  fire,  as  sometimes  chil- 
dren were  made  to  do  (Leviticus,  18.  21)  without  hurt,  but  to  pass 
/hrough  so  as  to  be  made  the  food  of  the  flame  in  honour  of  idols 
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(Isaiah,  57.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  31  ;  10.  5  ;  32.  35,  Notes).     Is  this  of  thy 

whoredoms  a  small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children  — 

rather,  "  Were  thy  whoredoms  a  small  matter  (/.  e.t  not  enough,  but) 
that  thou  hast  slain  (/'.  e.,  must  also  slay),"  &c.  As  if  thy  unchas- 
tity  was  not  enough,  thou  hast  added  this  unnatural  and  sacrileg- 
ious cruelty  (Micah,  6.  7).  22.  not  remembered . . .  youth  —  forget- 
fulness  of  God's  love  is  the  source  of  all  sins.  Israel  forgot  her 
deliverance  by  God  in  the  infancy  of  her  national  life.  See  v.  43, 
to  which  v.  60  forms  a  lovely  contrast  (Jeremiah,  2.  2  ;  Hosea,  II.  1). 
23.  woe,  woe,  unto  thee,  &C.  —  This  parenthetical  exclamation 
has  an  awful  effect,  coming  like  a  lightning  flash  of  judgment 
amidst  the  black  clouds  of  Israel's  guilt.  24.  eminent  place  — 
rather,  "  a  fornication-chamber,"  often  connected  with  the  impure 
rites  of  idolatry;  spiritual  fornication,  on  "an  eminent  place," 
answering  to  "  fornication-chamber,"  is  mainly  meant,  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  literal  fornication  associated  with  it  (Jeremiah, 
2.  20;  3.  2).  25.  at  every  head  Of  the  way — in  the  most  fre- 
quented places  (Proverbs,  9.  14).  thy  beauty  . . .  abhorred  . . . 
opened  .  .  .feet  to  every  one  —  The  wanton  advances  were  all  on 
Israel's  part,  the  idolatrous  nations  yielded  to  her  nothing  in 
return.  She  had  yielded  so  much  that,  like  a  worn-out  prostitute, 
her  tempters  became  weary  of  her.  When  the  Church  lowers  her 
testimony  for  God  to  the  carnal  tastes  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  she  loses  every  thing  and  gains  nothing.  26.  forni- 
cation with  .  .  .  Egyptians  —  alliances  with  Egypt,  cemented  by 
sharing  their  idolatries,  great  of  flesh  — of  powerful  virile  parts  ; 
_/%.,for  the  gross  and  lustful  religion  of  Egypt  (<?.iop.,Isis,&c),  which 
alone  could  satisfy  the  abominable  lust  of  Israel  (ch.  20.  7.  8  ;  23 
19,20,21).  to  provoke  me  —  wantonly  and  purposely.  27.  The 
consequent  judgments,  which,  however,  proved  of  no  avail  in 
reforming  the  people  (Isaiah,  9.  13 ;  Jeremiah.  5.  3).  delivered 
thee  unto  .  .  .  Philistines  — (2  Kings,  16.  6  ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  iS, 
19).  ashamed  Of  thy  lewd  way — The  Philistines  were  less  wan- 
ton in  idolatry,  in  that  they  did  not,  like  Israel,  adopt  the  idols  of 
every  foreign  country,  but  were  content  with  their  own  (v.  57  ;  Jer- 
emiah, 2.  11).  28.  unsatiable  —  not  satisfied  with  whoredoms  with 
neighbours,  thou  hast  gone  off  to  the  distant  Assyrians,  i.  e.y  hast 
sought  a  league  with  them,  and  with  it  adopted  their  idolatries. 
29.  multiplied  .  .  .  fornication  in  .  .  .  Canaan  untoChaldea  —  Thou 
hast  multiplied  thy  idolatries  "in  Canaan"  by  sending  "unto 
Chaldea  "  to  borrow  from  thence  the  Chaldean  rites,  to  add  to  the 
abominations  already  practiced  "  in  Canaan,"  before  the  carrying 
away  of  Jehoiachin  to  Chaldea.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  used  to 
imply,  that  they  had  made  Judea  as  much  the  scene  of  abomi- 
nation as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  corrupt  Canaanites.  The  land 
had  become  utterly  Canaanitish  (ch.  23.  14,  &c.)  30.  weak  . .  . 
heart  —  Sin  weakens  the  intellect  ("  heart  "),  as,  on  the  contrary, 
"  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright  "  (Proverbs,  10.  29). 

31.  Repetition  of  v.  24.    not . . .  as  . . .  harlot  . . .  thou  scornest 

hire  —  unlike  an  ordinary  harlot  thou  dost  prostitute  thy  person 
gratis,  merely  to  satisfy  thy  lust.  Jerome  translates,  "  Thou  hast 
not  been  as  a  harlot  in  scorning  (**.  e.t  who  ordinarily),  scorns  a 
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hire  offered,"  in  order  to  get  a  larger  one:  nay,  thou  hast  offered  hire 
thyself  to  thy  lovers  (v.  33.  34).  But  these  verses  show  English 
Version  to  be  preferable,  for  they  state  that  Israel  prostituted  her- 
self, not  merely  for  any  small  reward  without  demanding  mow  but 
for  "  no  reward."  32.  Instead  of  her  husband  —  referring  to  Num- 
bers, 5.  19,  20,  29.  Fairhairn  translates,  "while  under  her  hus- 
band." 33,  34.  Israel  hired  her  paramours,  instead  of  being,  like 
othe'r  harlots,  hired  by  them  ;  she  also  followed  them  without  their 
following  her.  35.  Here  begins  the  threat  of  wrath  to  be  poured 
out  on  her.  36.  filthiness  —  lit.,  brass  ;  metaphor  for  the  lowest  fart 
of  the  person.  [Calvin.]  English  Version  is  better;  thy  filthy 
lewdness  is  poured  out  without  restraint  (Cf,  Jeremiah.  13.  27). 
As  silver  is  an  emblem  of  purity,  brass  typifies  "  filthiness,"  because 
it  easily  contracts  rust.  Henderson  explains  it.  "  Because  thy 
money  was  lavished  on  thy  lovers"  (v.  31.  33,  34).  blood  of  thy 
Children — (v.  20:  Jeremiah,  2.  34).  37.  thy  lovers  — the  Chal- 
deans and  the  Assyrians.  The  law  of  retribution  is  the  more  sig- 
nally exemplified  by  God  employing,  as  His  instruments  of  judg- 
ment on  Israel,  those  very  nations  whose  alliance  and  idols  Israel 
had  so  eagerly  sought,  besides  giving  her  up  to  those  who  had 
been  always  her  enemies.  "  God  will  make  him,  who  leaves  God 
for  the  world,  disgraced  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  indeed, 
the  more  so  the  nearer  he  formerly  stood  to  Himself."  [Heng- 
stenberg.]  (Isaiah,  47.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  26  ;  Hosea,  2. 12  ;  Nahum, 
3.  5).  all  .  .  .  thou  hast  hated  —  the  Edomites  and  Philistines; 
also  Moab  and  Amnion  especially  (Deuteronomy,  23.  3)  I  .  .  , 
will  discover  thy  nakedness  —  punishment  in  kind,  as  she  had 
"  discovered  her  nakedness  through  whoredoms"  (v.  36)  j  the  sin 
and  its  penalty  corresponded.     I  will  expose  thee  to  public  infamy, 

38-40.  judge  thee,  as  women  that  break  wedlock— (Leviticus,  20.  to  ; 

Cf.  v.  2).  In  the  case  of  individual  adulteresses,  stoni ng  was  the  pen- 
alty (John,  8.  4,  5).  In  the  case  of  communities,  the  sword.  Also 
apostacy  (Deuteronomy,  13,  10)  and  sacrificing  children  to  Moloch 
(Leviticus,  20.  1-5)  incurred  stoning.  Thus  the  penalty  was  doublv 
due  to  Israel  ;  so  the  other  which  was  decreed  against  an  apostate 
city  (Deuteronomy,  13.  15,  16)  is  added,"  they  shall  stone  thee  with 
stones  and  thrust  thee  through  with  .  .  .  swords."  The  Chaldeans 
hurled  stones  on  Jerusalem  at  the  siege,  and  slew  with  the  stvord 
on  its  capture,  shed  blood  .  .  .  judged  —  (Genesis,  9.  6),  jealousy 
—  image  taken  from  the  fury  of  a  husband  in  jealousy  shedding 
the  blood  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  such  as  Israel  had  been  toward 
God  her  husband  spiritually.  Lit..  "  I  will  make  thee  (to  become) 
blood  oi  fury  and  jealousy.  39.  thine  eminent  place  —  ///.,'*  forni- 
cation-chamber" (Note,  v.  24),  the  temple  which  Israel  had  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  spiritual  fornication  with  idols,  to  please 
the  Chaldeans  (ch.  23.  14-17).  strip  thee  of .  .  .  clothes  — (ch.  23. 
26  ;  Hosea,  2.  3).  They  shall  dismantle  thy  city  of  its  walls,  fair 
jewels  —  lit.,  vessels  of  thy  fairness  or  beauty  :  the  vessels  of  the 
temple.  [Grotius.]  All  the  gifts  wherewith  God  hath  adorned 
thee.  [Calvin.]  40.  (Ch.  23.  10,  47).  Cf.  as  to  the  destruction 
under  Titus,  Luke,  19.  43,  44.  41.  The  result  of  the  awful  judg- 
ment shall  be,  when  Divine  vengeance  has  run  its  course  it  shall 
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cease,  burn  —  (Deuteronomy,  13.  16;  2  Kings,  25.  9).  women  — 
the  surrounding  Gentile  nations  to  whom  thou  shalt  be  an  object 

of  mocking  (Psalm  137.  7).    I  will  cause  thee  to  cease  . . .  harlot 

—  (ch.  23.  27).      Thou   shalt  no  longer  be  able  to   play  the  harlot 

through  my  judgments,     thou  . . .  shalt  give  .  . .  no  hire  . . .  more 

—  thou  shalt  have  none  to  give.  42.  my  fury  .  .  .  rest  —  when 
my  justice  has  exacted  the  full  penalty  commensurate  with  thy 
awful  guilt  {Note,  ch.  5.  13).  It  is  not  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty 
that  is  here  foretold,  but  such  an  utter  destruction  of  all  the  guilty 
that  there  shall  be  no  need  of  further  punishment.  [Calvin.] 
43.  (Ver.  22  ;  Psalm  78.  42).  In  gratitude  for  God's  favours  to  her 
in  her  early  history,  fretted  me  —  (Isaiah,  63.  10;  Ephesians,  4. 
30).  thou  shalt  not  commit  this  lewdness  above  all  thine  abom- 
inations—  i.  e.,  this  the  wickedness  (Cf.  Zechariah,  5.  8),  peculiarly 
hateful  to  God,  viz.,  spiritual  unchastity  or  idolatry,  over  and 
"  above  "  {i.  e.,  besides)  all  thine  other  abominations.  I  will  put 
it  out  of  thy  power  to  commit  it  by  cutting  thee  off.  Fairbairn 
translates,  "  I  will  not  do  what  is  scandalous  {viz.,  encouraging  %. 
thee  in  thy  sin,  by  letting  it  pass  with  impunity)  upon  all  thine 
abominations;"  referring  to  Leviticus,  19.  29,  the  conduct  of  a 
father  who  encouraged  his  daughter  in  harlotry.     English  Version 

is  much  better.    44.  As  . . .  mother  . . .  her  daughter  —  Is,  and  so 

is,  are  not  in  the  original  ;  the  ellipsis  gives  the  proverb  (but  two 
words  in  the  Hebreiv)  epigrammatic  brevity.  Jerusalem  proved 
herself  a  true  daughter  of  the  Hittite  mother  in  sin  {v.  3).  45. 
mother's  .  . .  that  loathed  her  husband  —  i.  e„  God  ("haters  of 
God,"  Romans,  1.  30) ;  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
had  originally  been  in  Canaan,  handed  down  from  Noah  (hence 
we  find  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  in  Canaan,  "  priest  of  most 
high  God,"  Genesis,  14.  18),  but  Canaan  apostatised  from  it ;  this 
was  what  constituted  the  blackness  of  the  Canaanites'  guilt. 
loatheth  .  .  .  Children  —  whom  she  put  to  death  in  honour  of 
Saturn  ;  a  practice  common  among  the  Phoenicians,  sister  of 
thy  Sisters  —  thou  art  akin  in  guilt  to  Samaria  and  Sodom,  to 
which  thou  art  akin  by  birth.  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  incestuous 
children  of  Lot,  nephew  of  Abraham,  Israel's  progenitor,  had 
their  origin  from  Sodom  ;  so  Sodom  might  be  called  Judah's  sister. 
Samaria,  answering  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  is,  of  course,  sister 
to  Judah.  46.  elder  sister  .  .  .  Samaria — older  than  Sodom,  to 
whom  Judah  was  less  nearly  related  by  kindred  than  she  was  to 
Samaria,  Sodom  is  therefore  called  her  younger  sister  ;  Samaria, 
her  "elder  sister."  [Grotius.]  Samaria  is  called  the  "elder" 
because  in  a  moral  respect  more  nearly  related  to  Judah.  [Fair- 
bairn.] Samaria  had  made  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel  in 
imitation  of  the  cherubim,  her  daughters  —  the  inferior  towns 
subject    to     Samaria     (Cf.    Numbers,     21.    25,     Margin).       left 

—  The  Orientals  faced  the  East  in  marking  the  directions 
of  the  sky ;  thus  the  North  was  "  left,"  the  South  "  right." 
Sodom  .  .  .  daughters  —  Ammon  and  Moab,  offshoots  from 
Sodom ;  also  the  towns  subject  to  it.     47.  their  abominations 

—  Milcom    and    Chemosh,  the    "abominations  of   Ammon    and 

Moab"  (1  Kings,  it.  5,  7).     corrupted  more  than  they  — so  it 
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is  expressly  recorded  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings,  21.  9).  48.  Sodom — ■ 
(Matthew,  11.  24).  Judah's  guilt  was  not  positively,  but  relatively, 
greater  than  Sodom's ;  because  it  was  in  the  midst  of  such  higher 
privileges  and  such  solemn  warnings  ;  a  fortiori,  the  guilt  of  un- 
believers in  the  midst  of  the  highest  of  all  lights,  viz.,  the  gospel, 
is  the  greatest.  49.  pride  —  inherited  by  Moab,  her  offspring 
(Isaiah,  16.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  43.  26),  and  by  Amnion  (Jeremiah,  49.  4). 
God,  the  heart-searcher,  here  specifies  as  Sodom's  sin,  not  merely 
her  notorious  lusts,  but  the  secret  spring  of  them,  "pride"  flow- 
ing from  "fullness  of  bread,"  caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil 

(Genesis,  13.  10),  and  producing  "idleness."  abundance  of  Idle- 
ness—  lit.,  the  secure  carelessness  of  ease  or  idleness,  neither  did 
She  strengthen  .  .  .  the  poor  —  Pride  is  always  cruel  ;  it  arrogates 
to  itself  all  things,  and  despises  brethren,  for  whose  needs  it  there- 
fore has  no  feeling  ;  as  Moab  had  not  for  the  outcast  Jews  (Isaiah, 
16.  3,  4  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  27  ;  Luke,  16.  19-21  ;  James,  5.  1-5).  50. 
haughty  —  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  abomination  before  me  — 
^nners  before  the  Lord"  (Genesis,  13.  13)  ;  said  of  those  whose 
?in  is  so  heinous  as  to  cry  out  to  God  for  immediate  judgments  ; 
presumptuous  sins,  daring  God  to  the  face  (Genesis,  18.  20  ;  19.  5). 
I  took  them  away  —  (Genesis,  19.  24).  as  I  saw  good  —  rather, 
"according  to  what  1  saw  ;"  referring  to  Genesis,  18.  21,  where 
God  says,  "  I  will  go  down,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is  come  unto  me."  51. 
Samaria —  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  less  guilty  than 
Judah  ;  for  Judah  betrayed  greater  ingratitude,  having  greater 
privileges,  viz.,  the  temple,  the  priesthood,  and  the  regular  order 
of  kings,  justified  thy  Sisters  —  made  them  appear  almost  inno- 
cent by  comparison  with  thy  guilt  (Jeremiah,  3.  11 ;  Matthew.  12. 41, 
42).  52.  Thou  . . .  which  hast  judged  . . .  bare  thine  own  —  (Mat- 
^«»  *"■-  Tt  °-'  ^opaaus  os  3  :7_23).  Judah  had  judged  Sodom  (rep- 
lesenting  the  heathen  nations)  and  Samaria  (Israel),  saying  they 
were  justly  punished,  as  if  she  herself  was  innocent  (Luke,  13.  2). 
thy  shame  —  ignominious  punishment.  53.  Here  follows  a  prom- 
ise of  restoration.  Even  the  sore  chastisements  coming  on  Judah 
would  fail  to  reform  its  people  ;  God's  returning  goodness  alone 
would  effect  this,  to  show  how  entirely  of  grace  was  to  be  their 
restoration.  The  restoration  of  her  erring  sisters  is  mentioned 
before  hers,  even  as  their  punishment  preceded  her  punishment ; 
so  all  self-boasting  is  excluded.  [Fairbairn.]  "  Ye  shall,  indeed, 
at  some  time  or  other  return,  but  Moab  and  Ammon  shall  return 
with  you,  and  some  of  the  ten  tribes."  [Grotius.]  bring  again 
...Captivity — i.  e.,  change  the  affliction  into  prosperity  (Job, 
42.  10).  Sodom  itself  was  not  so  restored  (Jeremiah,  20.  16),  but 
Ammon  and  Moab  (her  representatives,  as  sprung  from  Lot  who 
dwelt  in  Sodom)  were  (Jeremiah,  48.  47  ;  49.  6) ;  probably  most  of 
the  ten  tribes  and  the  adjoining  nations,  Ammon  and  Moab,  &c, 
were  in  part  restored  under  Cyrus  ;  but  the  full  realization  of  the 
restoration  is  yet  future  ;  the  heathen  nations  to  be  brought  to  Christ 
being  typified  by  "  Sodom,"  whose  sins  they  now  reproduce  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  32).  captivity  of  thy  captives  —  lit.,  "  of  thy  cap- 
tivities."    However,  the  gracious  promise  rather  begins  with  the 
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*'  nevertheless  "  (v.  66),  not  here  ;  for  v.  59  is  a  threat,  not  a  prom- 
ise. The  sense  here  thus  is,  Thou  shalt  be  restored  when  Sodom 
and  Samaria  are,  but  not  till  then  (v.  55),  i.  e.,  never.  This  applies 
to  the  guilty  who  should  be  utterly  destroyed  (^.41,  42);  but  it 
does  not  contradict  the  subsequent  promise  of  restoration  to  their 
posterity  (Numbers,  14.  29-33),  and  to  the  elect  remnant  of  grace. 
[Calvin.]  54.  bear  thine  own  shame  —  by  being  put  on  a  level  with 
those  whom  thou  hast  so  much  despised,  thou  art  a  comfort  unto 
them  —  since  they  see  thee  as  miserable  as  themselves.  It  is  a  kind 
of  melancholy  "  comfort  "  to  those  chastised  to  see  others  as  sorely 
punished  as  themselves  (ch.  14.  22,  23).  55.  {Note,  v.  53).  56. 
Sodom  was  not  mentioned  —  lit.,  was  not  for  a  report.  Thou  didst 
not  deign  to  mention  her  name  as  if  her  case  could  possibly  apply 
as  a  warning  to  thee,  but  it  did  apply  (2  Peter,  2.  6).  57.  before  thy 
Wickedness  was  discovered  —  manifested  to  all,  viz.,  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  thee,  thy  reproach  of .  . .  Syria,  and  .  .  .  Phil- 
istines—  the  indignity  and  injuries  done  thee  by  Syria  and  the 
Philistines  (2  Kings,  16.  5  ;  2  Chronicles,  28.  18  ;  Isaiah,  9. 11,  12). 
58.  borne  thy  lewdness — i.e.,  the   punishment  of  it  (ch.  23.  49). 

1  do  not  treat  thee  with  excessive  rigour.  Thy  sin  and  punishment 
are  exactly  commensurate.  59.  the  oath  —  the  covenant  between 
God  and  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  29.  12,  14).  As  thou  hast  despised 
it,  so  will  I  despise  thee.  No  covenant  is  one-sided  ;  where  Israel 
broke  faith,  God's  promise  of  favour  ceased.  60.  The  promise 
here  burst  forth  unexpectedly  like  the  sun  from  the  dark  clouds. 
With  all  her  forgetfulness  of  God,  God  still  remembers  her  ;  show- 
ing that  her  redemption  is  altogether  of  grace.  Contrast  "  I  will 
remember,"  with  "  thou  hast  not  remembered  "  {v.  11.  43) ;  also 
"  my  covenant,"  with  "  thy  covenant  "  (v.  61  ;  Psalm  106.  45) ;  then 
the  effect  produced  on  her  is  (^.63),  "  that  thou  mayest  remember." 
God's  promise  was  one  of  promise  and  of  grace.  The  law,  in  its 
letter,  was  IsraePs  ("  thy")  covenant,  and  in  this  restricted  view  was 
long  subsequent  (Galatians,  3. 17).  Israel  interpreted  it  as  a  covenant 
of  works,  which  she,  while  boasting  of,  failed  to  fulfill,  and  so  fell 
under  its  condemnation  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3,  6).  The  law,  in  its 
spirit,  contains  the  germ  of  the  gospel  ;  the  New  Testament  is  the 
full  development  of  the  Old,  the  husk  of  the  outer  form  being 
laid  aside,  when  the  inner  spirit  was  fulfilled  in  Messiah.  God's 
covenant  with  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Abraham,  was  the  reason 
why,  notwithstanding  all  her  guilt,  mercy  was,  and  is,  in  store  for 
her.  Therefore  the  heathen  or  Gentile  nations  must  come  to  her 
for  blessings,  not  she  to  them,    everlasting  covenant  —  (ch.  37.  26  ; 

2  Samuel,  23.  5  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3).  The  temporary  forms  of  the  law 
were  to  be  laid  aside,  that  in  its  permanent  and  "everlasting" 
spirit  it  might  be  established  (Jeremiah,  31.  31-37  ;  32.  40  ;  50.4,  5  ; 
Hebrews,  8.  8-13).  61.  thou  shalt  remember  —  It  is  God  who 
first  remembers  her  before  she  remembers  Him  and  her  own  ways 
before  Him  {v.  60,  ch.  20.  43;  36.  31).  ashamed  —  the  fruit  of 
repentance  (2  Corinthians,  7.  10,  11) ;  none  please  God  unless  those 
who  displease  themselves  ;  a  foretaste  of  the  gospel  (Luke,  18.  9-14). 
I  will  give  them  unto  thee  for  daughters  —  (Isaiah,  54. 1 ;  60.3,4; 
Galatians,  4.  26,  &c.)     All  the  heathen  nations,  not  merely  Sodom 
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and  Samaria,  are  meant  by  "thy  sisters,  elder  and  younger."  In 
Jerusalem,  first  individual  believers  were  gathered  into  the  elect 
Church.  From  Jerusalem  the  gospel  went  forth  to  gather  in 
individuals  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Jerusalem  and  Judah  shall  also 
be  the  first  nation  which,  as  such,  shall  be  converted  to  Christ ; 
and  to  her  the  other  nations  shall  attach  themselves  as  believers  in 
Messiah,  Jerusalem's  King  (Psalm  no.  2  ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3).  "The 
King's  daughter,"  in  Psalm  45.  12-14,  is  Judah;  her  "com- 
panions," as  "  the  daughter  of  Tyre,"  are  the  nations  given  to  her 
as  converts,  here  called  "daughters."  not  by  thy  covenant  — 
This  does  not  set  aside  the  Old  Testament  in  its  spirit,  but  in  its 
mere  letter  on  which  the  Jews  had  rested,  while  they  broke  it :  the 
latter  ("  thy  covenant")  was  to  give  place  to  God's  covenant  of 
grace  and  promise  in  Christ  who  "  fulfilled  "  the  law.  God  means, 
"  not  that  thou  on  thy  part  hast  stood  to  the  covenant,  but  that  '  I 
am  the  Lord,  I  change  not'  (Malachi,3.  6)  from  my  original  love 
to  thee  in  thy  youth"  (see  Romans,  3.  3).  62.  (Hosea,  2.  19,  20). 
thou  Shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  —  not,  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
judgments  falling  on  thee,  but  by  my  so  marvellously  restoring  thee 
through  grace.  63.  never  open  thy  mouth  —  in  vindication, or  even 
palliation,  of  thyself,  or  expostulation  with  God  for  His  dealings 
(Romans,  3.  19),  when  thou  seest  thine  own  exceeding  unworthi- 
ness,  and  my  superabounding  grace  which  has  so  wonderfully  over- 
come with  love  thy  sin  (Romans,  5.  20).  "  If  we  would  judge  our- 
selves, we  should  not  be  judged"  (1  Corinthians,  n.  31).  all  that 
thou  hast  done  —  enhancing  the  grace  of  God  which  has  pardoned  so 
many  and  so  great  sins.  Nothing  so  melts  into  love  and  humility 
as  the  sense  of  the  riches  of  God's  pardoning  grace  (Luke,  7.  47). 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  -  24.  Parable  of  the  Two  Great  Eagles,  and  the  Crop- 
ping of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Judah  is  to  be  Judged  for 
Revolting  from  Babylon,  which  had  set  up  Zedekiah  instead 
ok  Jehoiachin,  to  Egypt  ;  God  Himself,  as  the  Rival  of  the 
Babylonian  King,  is  to  Plant  the  Gospel  Cedar  of  Messiah. 
The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  between  the  sixth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
sixth  year  of  reign  and  the  fifth  month  of  the  seventh  year  after 
the  carrying  away  of  Jehoiachin,  i.  e.y  five  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  [Henderson.]  2.  riddle  —  a  continued  alle- 
gory, expressed  enigmatically,  requiring  more  than  common  acu- 
men and  serious  thought.  The  Hebrew  is  derived  from  a  root, 
"  sharp,"  i.  e.,  calculated  to  stimulate  attention  and  whet  the  intel- 
lect. Distinct  from  "fable,"  in  that  it  teaches  not  fiction,  but  fact. 
Not  like  the  ordinary  riddle,  designed  to  puzzle,  but  to  instruct. 
The  "  riddle  "  is  here  identical  with  the  "  parable,"  only  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  obscurity,  the  latter  to  the  likeness  of  the 
figure  to  the  thing  compared.  3.  eagle  —  the  king  of  birds.  The 
literal  Hebrew  is,  "  the  great  eagle."  The  symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
supreme  god,  Nisroch;  so  applied  to  "  the  great  king"  of  Babylon, 
his  vicegerent  on  earth  (Jeremiah,  48.  40;  49.  22).  His  "wings" 
are  his  great  forces.  Such  symbols  were  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who 
saw  them  portrayed  on  the  great  buildings  of  Babylon  ;  such  as  are 
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now  seen  in  the  Assyrian  remains,  long-winged  —  implying  the 
wide  extent  of  his  empire,  full  of  feathers  —  when  they  have  beea 
renewed  after  moulting  ;  and  so  in  the  full  freshness  of  renovated 
youth  (Psalm  103.  5  ;  Isaiah,  40.  31).  Answering  to  the  many  peoples 
which,  as  tributaries,  constituted  the  strength  of  Babylon,  divers 
Colours  —  the  golden  eagle,  marked  with  star-like  spots,  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  of  eagles.  [Bochart.]  Answering  to  the  variety 
of  languages,  habits  and  costumes  of  the  peoples  subject  to 
Babylon,  came  unto  Lebanon  —  continuing  the  metaphor:  as  the 
eagle  frequents  mountains,  not  cities.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  called  "  Lebanon  "  by  the  Jews  [Eusebius],  because  its  wood 
work  was  wholly  of  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "  The  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  "  (Isaiah,  2.  2).  Jerusalem,  however,  is  chiefly  meant, 
the  chief  seat  of  civil  honour,  as  Lebanon  was  of  external  eleva- 
tion, took  the  highest  branch  —  King  Jechoniah,  then  but  eight- 
een years  old,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  and  people  with  him  (2  Kings, 
24.  8,  12-16).  The  Hebrew  for  "highest  branch"  is,  properly,  the 
fleece-like  tuft  at  -the  top  of  the  tree.  So  in  ch.  31.  3-14.  The 
cedar,  as  a  tall  tree,  is  the  symbol  of  kingly  elevation  (Cf.  Daniel, 
4.  10-12).    4.  land  of  traffic  .  .  .  merchants  —  Babylon  (2  Kings, 

24.  15,  16),  famous  for  its  transport  traffic  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  also,  by  its  connection  with  the  Persian  gulf,  it 
carried    on    much   commerce   with    India.      5.  seed    of  the    land 

—  not  a  foreign  production,  but  one  native  in  the  region;  a 
son  of  the  soil,  not  a  foreigner;  Zedekiah,  uncle  of  Jehoiachin, 
of  David's  family,  in  a  fruitful  field  —  lit.,  a  field  of  seed,  i.  e.,  fit 
for  propagating  and  continuing  the  seed  of  the  royal  family. 
as  a  willow  —  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "to  overflow"  from 
its  fondness  for  water  (Isaiah,  44.  4).  Judea  was  "a  land  of 
brooks  of  zuater  and  fountains"  (Deuteronomy,  8.  7-9;  Cf.  John, 
3.  23).  6.  vine  of  low  Stature  —  not  now,  as  before,  a  stately 
"cedar;"  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  to  be  prosperous,  but  not 
elevated,  branches  turned  toward  him  —  expressing  the  fealty 
of  Zedekiah  as  a  vassal  looking  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom 
Judah  owed  its  peace  and  very  existence  as  a  separate  state.  The 
"branches"  mean  his  sons,  and  the  other  princes  and  nobles. 
The  "  roots  under  him  "  imply  that  the  stability  of  Judah  depended 
on  Babylon.  The  repetition  "  branches  "  and  "  sprigs  "  is  in  order 
to  mark  the  ingratitude  of  Zedekiah,  who,  not  content  with  mode- 
rate prosperity,  revolted  from  him  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegi- 
ance. 7.  another  .  .  .  eagle  —  the  king  of  Egypt  (v.  15).  The 
"long-winged"  of  v.  3  is  omitted,  as  Egypt  had  not  such  a  wide 
empire  and  large  armies  as  Babylon,  vine  .  .  .  bend  .  .  .  roots 
toward  him  —  ///.,  "  thirsted  after  him  with  its  roots;"  happily 
expressing  the  longings  after  Egypt  in  the  Jewish  heart.  Zedekiah 
sought  the  alliance  of  Egypt,  as  though  by  it  he  could  throw  off 
his  dependence  on  Babylon  (2  Kings,  24.  7,  20 ;  2  Chronicles,  36.. 
13  ;  Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7).    water  it  by  .  .  .  furrows  of . .  .  plantation 

—  7.  e.,  in  the  garden  beds  (Judea)  wherein  it  (the  vine)  was  planted. 
Rather  "  by  "  or  "  out  of  the  furrows,"  &c.     It  refers  to.  the  waters 
of  Egypt,  the  Nile  being  made  to  water  the  fields  by  means  01 
small  canals  or  "  furrows ;       these  waters  are  the  figure  of  the 
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auxiliary  forces  wherewith  Egypt  tried  to  help  Judah.  See  the 
same  figure,  Isaiah,  8.  7.  But  see  Note,  v.  10,  "  furrows  where  it 
grew?'  8.  It  was  planted  in  a  good  soil  —  It  was  not  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  nor  oppression  on  the  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  caused  Zedekiah  to  revolt :  it  was  gratuitous  ambition, 
pride  and  ingratitude.  9.  Shall  it  prosper? — Could  it  be  that 
gratuitous  treason  should  prosper?  God  will  not  allow  it.  "It," 
i.  e.,  the  vine,  he  .  .  .  pull  up  —  *'.  e.,  the  first  eagle,  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  all . . .  leaves  of  her  spring  —  i.  e.,  all  its  springing 
(sprouting)  leaves,  without  great  power  or  many  —  it  shall  not 
need  the  whole  forces  of  Babylon  to  destroy  it ;  a  small  division 
of  the  army  will  suffice,  because  .God  will  deliver  it  into  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's hand  (Jeremiah,  37.  10).  10.  being  planted — i.e., though 
planted,  east  wind  —  the  East  wind  was  noxious  to  vegetation 
in  Palestine  ;  a  fit  emblem  of  Babylon,  which  came  from  the  North- 

East,    wither  in  . , .  furrows  where  it  grew  —  Zedekiah  was  taken 

at  Jericho,  in  Jewish  soil  (Jeremiah,  52.  8).  "  It  shall  wither, 
although  it  hasfurrrows  from  which  it  expects  continual  watering" 
[Calvin]  (ch.  19.12;  Hosea,  13.  15).  12.  Know  ye  not  —  He 
upbraided  them  with  moral,  leading  to  intellectual,  stupidity. 
hath  taken  the  king  —  Jechoniah  or  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings,  24.  11, 
12-16).  13.  the  king's  seed  —  Zedekiah,  Jechoniah's  uncle,  taken 
.  .  .  oath  Of  him  —  swearing  fealty  as  a  vassal  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chronicles,  36.  13).  also  taken  the  mighty  —  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  ;  whom,  therefore,  Zedekiah  exposed 
to  death  by  his  treason.  14.  That  the  kingdom  might  be  base  — 
i.  e.,  low  as  to  national  elevation  by  being  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dependent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  safe  and  prosperous,  if  faithful 
to  the  "oath."  Nebuchadnezzar  dealt  sincerely  and  openly  in 
proposing  conditions,  and  these  moderate  ones  ;  therefore  Zede- 
kiah's  treachery  was  the  baser,  and  was  a  counterpart  to  their 
treachery  toward  God.  15.  he  rebelled  —  God  permitted  this  be- 
cause of  His  wrath  against  Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  24.  20).  horses  —  in 
which  Egypt  abounded,  and  which  were  forbidden  to  Israel  to  seek 
from  Egypt,  or  indeed  to  "multiply"  at  all  (Deuteronomy,  17.  16; 
Isaiah,  31. 1,  3  ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  36.  9).  Diodorus  Siculus  (1. 45)  says  that 
the  whole  region  from  Thebes  to  Memphis  was  filled  with  royal 
stalls,  so  that  20,000  chariots  with  two  horses  in  each  could  be  fur- 
nished for  war.  Shall  he  prosper  ?  —  The  third  time  this  question  is 
asked,  with  an  indignant  denial  understood  {v.  9,  10).  Even  the 
heathen  believed  that  breakers  of  an   oath  would   not  "escape" 

punishment.    16.  in  the  place  where  the  king  dwel'eth  —  righteous 

retribution.  Ho  brought  on  himself  in  the  worst  form  the  evil 
which,  in  a  mild  form,  he  had  sought  to  deliver  himself  from  b)i 
perjured  treachery,  viz.,  vassalage  (ch.  12.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  32.  5  ;  34. 
3;  52.  11).  17.  Pharaoh  —  Pharaoh-hophra  (Jeremiah,  37.  7;  44. 
30),  the  successor  of  Necho  (2  Kings,  23.  29).  Neither  .  .  .  make 
for  him  —  lit.%  "  effect  (any  thing)  with  him,"  i.  e.,  be  of  any  avail  to 
Zedekiah.  Pharaoh  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him,  for  he  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  by  casting  up  mounts,  &.C. 
—  So  far  from  Pharaoh  doing  so  for  Jerusalem,  this  was  what  Neb- 
uchadnezzar did  against  it  (Jeremiah,  52.  4).     Calvin,  Maurer 
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&c,  refer  it  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "when  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  cast. 
up  mounts."  18.  given  his  hand  —  in  ratification  of  the  oath  (2 
Kings,  10.  15  ;  Ezra,  10.  19),  and  also  in  token  of  subjection  tc* 
Nebuchadnezzar  (1  Chronicles,  29.  24,  Margin:  2  Chronicles,  30.  8, 
Margin:  Lamentations,  5.  6).  19.  mine  oath  —  the  "covenant" 
being  sworn  in  God's  name  was  really  His  covenant ;  a  new  in- 
stance in  relation  to  man  of  the  treacherous  spirit  which  had  been 
so  often  betrayed  in  relation  to  God.  God  Himself  must  therefore 
avenge  the  violation  of  His  covenant  "  on  the  head  "  of  the  perjurer 
(Cf.  Psalm  7.  16).  20.  my  net  —  (ch.  12.  13  ;  32.  3).  God  entraps 
him,  as  he  had  tried  to  entrap  others  (Psalm  7.  15).  Thic  was 
spoken  at  least  upward  of  three  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Cf.  ch.  8.  1,  with  ch.  20.1).  21.  all  his  fugitives  —  the  soldiers 
that  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  plead  with  him  — by  judgments 
on  him  (ch.  20.  36).  22.  When  the  state  of  Israel  shall  seem  past 
recovery,  Messiah,  Jehovah  Himself,  will  unexpectedly  appear  on 
the  scene  as  Redeemer  of  His  people  (Isaiah,  63.  5).  I  .  . .  also  — 
God  opposes  Himself  to  Nebuchadnezzar:  "  He  took  of  the  seed 
of  the  land  and  planted  it  {v.  3,  5),  so  will  /,  but  with  better  suc- 
cess than  he  had.  The  branch  he  plucked  (Zedekiah),  and  planted* 
flourished  but  for  a  time  to  perish  at  last ;  /  will  plant  a  scion  of 
the  same  tree,  the  house  of  David,  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs- 
by  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  it  shall  be  the  shelter  of  the  whole 
world,  and  shall  be  forever."  branch  —  the  peculiar  title  of  Mes- 
siah (Zechariah,  3.  8  ;  6.  12  ;  Isaiah,  11.  1 ;  4.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  5  ;  33 
15).  a  tender  one  —  Zerubbabel  never  reigned  as  a  universal  (z/_ 
23)  king,  nor  could  the  great  things  mentioned  here  be  said  of 
him,  except  as  a  type  of  Messiah.  Messiah  alone  can  be  meant : 
originally  "  a  tender  plant  and  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  (Isaiah,  53. 
2) ;  the  beginning  of  His  kingdom  being  humble.  His  reputed 
parents  in  lowly  rank  though  king  David's  lineal  representatives  ; 
yet,  even  then,  God  here  calls  Him,  in  respect  to  His  everlasting 
purpose,  "the  highest.  ..of  the  high"  (Psalm  89.  27).  I  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain  —  Zion;  destined  to  be  the  moral 
centre  and  eminence  of  grace  and  glory  shining  forth  to  the  world, 
out-topping  all  mundane  elevation.  The  kingdom,  typically  begun 
at  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  fully 
began  with  Christ's  appearing,  and  shall  have  its  highest  manifes- 
tation at  His  re-appearing  to  reign  on  Zion,  and  thence  over  the 
whole  earth  (Psalm  2.  6,  8  ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17).  23- 
under  it .  .  .  all  fowl  —  the  gospel  "mustard  tree,"  small  at  first, 
but  at  length  receiving  all  under  its  covert  (Matthew,  13.  32) ;  the 
antithesis  to  antichrist,  symbolised  by  Assyria,  of  which  the  same 
is  said  (ch.  31.  6),  and  Babylon  (Daniel,  4.  12).  Antichrist  assumes 
in  mimicry  the  universal  power  really  belonging  to  Christ.  24.  [ 
.  .  .  brought  down  the  high  —  the  very  attribute  given  to  God  by 
the  virgin  mother  of  Him  under  whom  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, high...  low  tree — i.  e.,  princes  elevated  . . .  depressed- 
All  the  empires  of  the  world,  represented  by  Babylon,  once  flour- 
ishing ("  green  ")  shall  be  brought  low  before  the  once  depressed 
("  dry"),  but  then  exalted,  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  His  people., 
the  head  of  whom  shall  be  Israel  (Daniel,  2.  44). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1-32.  The  Parable  of  the  Sour  Grapes  reproved.  Vindi- 
cation of  God's  moral  government  as  to  His  retributive  righteous- 
ness from  the  Jewish  imputation  of  injustice,  as  if  they  were 
suffering,  not  for  their  own  sin,  but  for  that  of  their  fathers.  As  in 
ch.  17,  he  foretold  Messiah's  happy  reign  in  Jerusalem,  so  now  he 
warns  them  that  its  blessings  can  be  theirs  only  upon  their  indi- 
vidually turning  to  righteousness.  2.  fathers  . . .  eaten  sour  grapes 
. .  .  children's  teeth  ...  set  on  edge  —  their  unbelieving  calumnies 
on  God's  justice  had  become  so  common  as  to  have  assumed  a 
proverbial  form.  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
visited  on  his  posterity,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  peculiar  form  ; 
noticed  also  by  Jeremiah,  31.  29  ;  and  explained  in  Lamentations, 
5.  7,  "  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not ;  and  we  have  borne  their 
iniquities."  They  mean  by  "the  children"  themselves,  as  though 
they  were  innocent,  whereas  they  were  far  from  being  so.  The 
partial  reformation  effected  since  Manasseh's  wicked  reign,  espe- 
cially among  the  exiles  at  Chebar,  was  their  ground  for  thinking 
so  ;  but  the  improvement  was  only  superficial,  and  only  fostered 
their  self-righteous  spirit,  which  sought  anywhere  but  in  themselves 
the  cause  of  their  calamities  ;  just  as  the  modern  Jews  attribute 
their  present  dispersion,  not  to  their  own  sins,  but  to  those  of  their 
forefathers.  It  is  an  universal  mark  of  corrupt  nature  to  lay  the 
blame  on  others  which  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  to  arraign  the 
justice  of  God.  Cf.  Genesis,  3. 12,  where  Adam  transfers  the  blame 
of  his  sin  to  Eve,  and  even  to  God.  "  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  3. 
ye  shall  not  have  occasion  ...  to  use  this  proverb  any  mdre  — 
because  I  will  let  it  be  seen  by  the  whole  world  in  the  very  fact 
that  you  are  not  righteous,  as  ye  fancy  yourselves,  but  wicked,  and 
that  you  suffer  only  the  just  penalty  cf  your  guilt;  while  the 
elect  righteous  remnant  alone  escape.  4.  all  SOlllS  are  mine  — 
therefore  I  can  deal  with  all,  being  my  own  creation,  as  I  please 
(Jeremiah,  18.  6).  As  the  Creator  of  all  alike  I  can  have  no  reason, 
but  the  principle  of  equity,  according  to  men's  works,  to  make 
any  difference,  so  as  to  punish  some,  and  to  save  others  (Genesis, 
18.  25).  "■  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  The  curse  descending 
from  father  to  son  assumes  guilt  shared  in  by  the  son  ;  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  child  to  follow  the  sin  of  his  father,  and 
so  he  shares  in  the  father's  punishment;  hence  the  principles  of 
God's  government  involved  in  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  15.  4,  are 
justified.  The  sons,  therefore  (as  the  Jews  here),  cannot  complain 
of  being  unjustly  afflicted  by  God  (Lamentations,  5.  7)  ;  for  they 
filled  up  the  guilt  of  their  fathers  (Matthew,  23.  32,  34-36).  The 
same  God,  who  "recompenses  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the 
bosom  of  their  children,"  is  immediately  after  set  forth  as  "  giving 
to  every  man  according  to  his  ways"  (Jeremiah,  32.  18,  19).  In  the 
same  law  (Exodus,  20.  5)  which  "visited  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  * 
(where  the  explanation  is  added,  H  of  them  that  hate  me"  i.  <?.,  the 
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children  hating  God,  as  well  as  their  fathers:  the  former  being  too 
likely  to  follow  their  parents,  sin  going  down  with  cumulative  force 
from  parent  to  child),  we  find  (Deuteronomy,  24.  16),  "  the  fathers 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  the  children  for  the 
fathers  :  every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin."  The  in- 
herited guilt  of  sin  in  infants  (Romans,  5.  14)  is  an  awful  fact,  but  one 
met  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  ;but  it  is  of  adults  that  he  speaks  here. 
Whatever  penalties  fall  on  communities  for  connection  with  sins  o( 
their  fathers,  individual  adults  who  repent   shall  escape  (2  Kings, 

23.  25,  26).  This  was  no  new  thing,  as  some  misinterpret  the 
passage  here  ;  it  had  been  always  God's  principle  to  punish  only 
the  guilty,  and  not  also  the  innocent,  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
God  does  not  here  change  the  principle  of  His  administration,  but 
is  merely  about  to  manifest  it  so  personally  to  each,  that  the  Jews 
should  no  longer  throw  on  God  and  on  their  fathers  the  blame 
which  was  their  own.  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  —  and  it 
alone  (Romans,  6.  23) ;  not  also  the  innocent.  5.  Here  begins  the 
illustration  of  God's  impartiality  in  a  series  of  supposed  cases: 
(1)  from  v.  5-9,  the  just  man :  the  excellencies  are  selected  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age,  from  which  such  a  one  stood 
aloof;  hence  arises  the  omission  of  some  features  of  righteousness, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  would  have  been  desirable 
to  be  enumerated.  Each  age  has  its  own  besetting  temptations, 
and  the  just  man  will  be  distinguished  by  his  guarding  agairtst  the 
peculiar  defilements,  inward  and  outward,  of  his  age.  just .  .  . 
lawful . . .  right  —  the  duties  of  the  second  table  of  the  law,  which 
flow  from  the  fear  of  God.  Piety  is  the  root  of  all  charity :  to 
render  to  each  his  own,  as  well  to  our  neighbour  as  to  God. 
6.  not  eaten  upon  .  .  .  mountains  —  the  high  places,  where  altars 
were  reared.  A  double  sin :  sacrificing  elsewhere  than  at  the 
temple,  where  only  God  sanctioned  sacrifice  (Deuteronomy,  12.  13, 
14)  ;  and  this  to  idols  instead  of  to  Jehovah.  "  Eaten  "  refers  to 
the  feasts  which  were  connected  with  the  sacrifices  (see  Exodus, 
32.  6  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  38  ;  Judges,  9.  27  ;  I  Corinthians,  8.  4,  10 ; 
10.  7).  lifted  .  .  .  eyes  to  —  viz.,  in  adoration  (Psalm  121.  1).  The 
superstitious  are  compared  to  harlots  ;  their  eyes  go  eagerly  after 
spiritual  lust?.  The  righteous  man  not  merely  refrains  from  the 
act,  but  from  the  glance  of  spiritual  lust  (Job,  31.  1  ;  Matthew,  5.  28). 
idols  .  .  .  CT  Israel  —  not  merely  those  of  the  Gentiles,  but  even 
those  of  Israel.  The  fashions  of  his  countrymen  could  not  lead 
him  astray,  defiled  .  . .  neighbour's  wife  —  not  only  does  he  shrink 
from  spiritual,  but  also  from  carnal  adultery  (Cf.  I  Corinthians, 
6.  18).  neither  ...  menstruous  woman  —  Leprosy  and  elephan- 
tiasis were  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  such  a  connection.  [Jerome.] 
Chastity  is  to  be  observed  even  toward  one's  own  wife  (Leviticus, 

18.  19;  20.  18).    7.  restored  ...  pledge  —  that  which  the  poor 

debtor  absolutely  needed  ;  as  his  raiment,  which  the  creditor  was 
bound  to  restore  before  sunset  (Exodus,  22.  26,  27),  and  his  mill- 
stone, which  was  needed  for  preparing  his  food    (Deuteronomy, 

24.  6, 10-13).    bread  to  . . .  hungry . . .  covered . . .  naked  —  (Isaiah, 

58.  7  ;  Matthew,  25.  35,  36).  After  duties  of  justice  come  those 
of  benevolence.     It  is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  doing  a  wrong 
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to  our  neighbour,  we  must  also  do  him  good.  The  bread  owned 
by  a  man,  though  "  his,"  is  given  to  him,  not  to  keep  to  himself, 
but  to  impart  to  the  needy.  8.  usury  —  lit.,  biting.  The  law  forbade 
the  Jew  to  take  interest  from  brethren,  but  permitted  him  to  do  so 
from  a  foreigner  (Exodus,  22.  25  ;  Deuteronomy,  23.  19,  20  ;  Nehe- 
miah,  5.  7  ;  Psalm  15.  5).  The  letter  of  the  law  was  restricted  to 
the  Jewish  polity,  and  is  not  binding  now ;  and  indeed  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  interest  was  even  then  sanctioned,  by  its  being 
allowed  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner.  The  spirit  of  the  law  still 
binds  us,  that  we  are  not  to  take  advantage  of  our  neighbour's 
necessities  to  enrich  ourselves,  but  be  satisfied  with  moderate,  or 
even  no  interest,  in  the  case  of  the  needy,  increase  —  in  the  case 
of  other  kinds  of  wealth;  as  "usury"  refers  to  money  (Leviticus, 
25.  36).  withdrawn  . . .  hand,  &C.  — where  he  has  the  opportunity, 
and  might  find  a  plausible  plea  for  promoting  his  own  gain  at  the 
cost  of  a  wrong  to  his  neighbour,  keeps  back  his  hand  from  what 
selfishness  prompts,  judgment  —  justice.  9.  truly  —  with  integrity. 
surely  live  —  lit.,  live  in  life.  Prosper  in  this  life,  but  still  more  in 
the  life  to  come  (Proverbs,  3.  1,  2  ;  Amos,  5.  4).  10-13.  The  second 
case  is  that  of  an  impious  son  of  a  pious  father.  His  pious 
parentage,  so  far  from  excusing,  aggravates  his  guilt,  robber — or 
lit,  "  a  breaker,"  viz,  through  all  constraints  of  right,  doeth  the 
like  to  any  one  —  the  Hebrew  and  the  parallel  (v.  18)  require  us  to 
translate  rather,  "  doeth  to  his  brother  any  of  these  things,"  viz,  the 
things  which  follow  in  v.  11,  &c.  [Maurer.]  ii.  those  duties  — 
which  his  father  did  {v.  5.  9).  12.  oppressed  the  poor  —  an  aggra- 
vation to  his  oppressions,  that  they  were  practiced  against  the  poor; 
whereas  in  v.  7  the  expression  is  simply,  "  oppressed  any!'  abomi- 
nation—  singular  number  referring  to  the  particular  one  mentioned 
in  the  end  of  v.  6.  13.  shall  he  .  .  .  live?  —  because  of  the  merits 
of  his  father  ;  answering,  by  contrast,  to  "die  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
father"  (v.  17).  his  blood  shall  be  upon  him  —  the  cause  of  his 
bloody  death  shall  rest  with  himself ;  God  is  not  to  blame,  but  is 
vindicated  as  just  in  punishing  him.  14-18.  The  third  case  :  a  son 
who  walks  not  in  the  steps  of  an  unrighteous  father,  but  in  the 
ways  of  God  ;  e.g.,  Josiah,  the  pious  son  of  guilty  Amon  ;  Heze- 
kiah,  of  Ahaz  (2  kings,  16.  18,  21,  22).  seeth  .  .  ,  and  considereth 
—  the  same  Hebrew  stands  for  both  verbs,  seeth.  .  .yea,  seeth." 
The  repetition  implies  the  attentive  observation  needed,  in  order 
that  the  son  may  not  be  led  astray  by  his  father's  bad  example  ;  as 
sons  generally'are  blind  to  parents'  sins,  and  even  imitate  them 
as  if  virtues.  17.  taken  off  his  hand  from  the  poor  —  i.  e.,  abstained 
from  oppressing  the  poor,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  with  impunity.  The  different  sense  of  the  phrase  in  ch.  16.  49, 
in  reference  to  relieving  the  poor,  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
reading  followed  by  Fairbairn,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew% 
"  hath  not  turned  his  hand  from,"  &c.  But  ch.  20.  22,  uses  the 
phrase  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  to  English  Version  here, 
abstained  from  hurting.  19.  Here  the  Jews  object  to  the  prophet's 
word,  and  in  their  objection  seem  to  seek  a  continuance  of  that 
very  thing  which  they  had  originally  made  a  matter  of  complaint. 
Therefore  translate,  "  Wherefore  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquitj 
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of  his  father?  "  It  now  would  seem  a  consolation  to  them  to  think, 
the  son  might  suffer  for  his  father's  misdeeds  ;  for  it  would  soothe 
their  self-love  to  regard  themselves  as  innocent  sufferers  for  the 
guilt  of  others,  and  would  justify  them  in  their  present  course  of 
life,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  abandon  for  a  better.  In  reply, 
Ezekiel  reiterates  the  truth  of  each  being  dealt  with  according  to 
his  own  merits.  [Fairhairn.]  But  Grotius  supports  English 
Version  wherein  the  Jews  contradict  the  prophet,  "  Why  (sayest 
thou  so)  doth  not  the  son  (often,  as  in  our  case,  though  innocent) 
bear  (*.  e.,  suffer  for)  the  iniquity  of  their  father?"  Ezekiel  replies, 
It  is  not  as  you  say,  but  as  I  in  the  name  of  God  say:  "When  the 
son  hath  done,"  &c.  English  Version  is  simpler  than  that  of  Fair- 
bairn.  20.  son  shall  not  bear  .  .  .  iniquity  of  .  .  .  father  — 
(Deuteronomy,  24.  16;  2  Kings,  14.  6).  righteousness.,  .wicked- 
ness—  i.e.,  the  reward  for  righteousness  .  .  .  the  punishment  of 
wickedness.  "  Righteousness  "  is  not  used  as  if  any  were  abso- 
hitely  righteous  ;  but,  of  such  as  have  it  imputed  to  them  for  Christ's 
sake,  though  not  under  the  Old  Testament  themselves  understand- 
ing the  ground  on  which  they  were  regarded  as  righteous,  but 
sincerely  seeking  after  it  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment,  so  far 
as  they  then  understood  this  way.  21-24.  Two  last  cases  showing 
the  equity  of  God  :  (1.)  The  penitent  sinner  is  dealt  with  according 
to  his  new  obedience,  not  according  to  his  former  sins.  (2.)  The 
righteous  man  who  turns  from  righteousness  to  sin  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  the  latter,  and  his  former  righteousness  will  be  of  no  avail 
to  him.  he  Shall  surely  live  —  Despair  drives  men  into  hardened 
recklessness  ;  God  therefore  allures  men  to  repentance  by  holding 
out  hope.     [Calvin.] 

"To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapt  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepared, 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  the  cumbrous  cloke  away." 

Hitherto  the  cases  had  been  of  a  change  from  bad  to  good,  or  vice 
versa,  in  one  generation  compared  with  another.  Here  it  is  such 
a  change  in  one  and  the  same  individual.  This,  as  practically 
affecting  the  persons  here  addressed,  is  properly  put  last.  So  far 
from  God  laying  on  men  the  penalty  of  other's  sins,  He  will  not 
even  punish  them  for  their  own,  if  they  turn  from  sin  to  righteous- 
ness ;  but  if  they  turn  from  righteousness  to  sin,  they  must  expect 
in  justice  that  their  former  goodness  will  not  atone  for  subsequent 
sin  (Hebrews,  10.  38,  39  ;  2  Peter,  2.  20-22).  The  exile  in  Babylon 
gave  a  season  for  repentance  of  those  sins  which  would  have 
brought  death  on  the  perpetrator  in  Judea  while  the  law  could  be 
enforced  ;  so  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel.  [Grotius.]  22. 
in  his  righteousness  ...  he  shall  live  —  in  it,  not  for  it,  as  if  that 

atoned  for  his  former  sins;  but"m  his  righteousness"  he  shall 
live,  as  the  evidence  of  his  being  already  in  favour  with  God  through 
the  merit  of  Messiah,  who  was  to  come.  The  gospel  clears  up  for 
us  many  such  passages  (1  Peter,  1.  12),  which  were  dimly  under- 
stood at  the  time,  while  men,  however,  had  light  enough  for  salva- 
tion. 23.  (1  Timothy,  2.  4  ;  2  Peter,  3.  9).  If  men  perish,  it  is 
because  the)'  will  not  come  to  the  Lord  for  salvation  ;  not  that  tne 
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Lord  is  not  willing  to  save  them  (John,  5.  40).  They  trample  on 
not  merely  justice,  but  mercy  ;  what  farther  hope  can  there  be  for 
them,  when  even  mercy  is  against  them  ?  (Hebtews,  10.  26-29). 
24.  righteous — one  apparently  such  ;  as  in  Matthew,  9.  13,  "I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,"  &c,  *.  e.,  those  who  fancy  themselves 
righteous.  Those  alone  are  true  saints  who  by  the  grace  of  God 
persevere  (Matthew,  24.  13  ;  1  Corinthians,  10.  12  ;  John,  10.  28,29). 
turneth  away  from  ...  righteousness  —  an  utter  apostasy;  not 
like  the  exceptional  offenses  of  the  godly  through  infirmity  or 
heedlessness,  which  they  afterward  mourn  over  and  repent  of. 
not  be  mentioned  —  not  be  taken  into  account  so  as  to  save  them. 
his  trespass  —  utter  apostasy.  25.  Their  plea  for  saying,  "The 
way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal,"  was  that  God  treated  different 
classes  in  a  different  way.  But  it  was  really  their  way  that  was 
unequal,  since  living  in  sin  they  expected  to  be  dealt  with  as  if 
they  were  righteous.  God's  way  was  invariably  to  deal  with 
different  men  according  to  their  deserts.  26-28.  The  two  last 
instances  repeated  in  inverse  order.  God's  emphatic  statement  of 
His  principle  of  government  needs  no  farther  proof  than  the 
simple  statement  of  it.  in  them — in  the  actual  sins,  which  are 
the  manifestations  of  the  principle  of  "iniquity,"  mentioned  just 
before.  27.  he  shall  Save  his  SOUl  —  i.  e.,  he  shall  have  it  saved 
upon  his  repentance.  28.  COnsidereth  —  the  first  step  to  repent- 
ance ;  for  the  ungodly  do  not  consider  either  God  or  themselves 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  29;  Psalm  119.  59,  60;  Luke,  15.  17,  18).  29. 
Though  God's  justice  is  so  plainly  manifested,  sinners  still  object 
to  it,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  (Micah,  2.  7  ;  Matthew,  it. 
18,  19).  30-32.  As  God  is  to  judge  them  "  according  to  their  ways  " 
(Proberbs,  1.  31),  their  only  hope  is  to  "  repent  ; "  and  this  is  a  sure 
hope,  for  God  takes  no  delight  in  judging  them  in  wrath,  but 
graciously  desires  their  salvation  on  repentance.  I  will  judge 
you  —  Though  ye  cavil,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  I,  your 
Judge,  declare  it  so,  and  will  judge  you  according  to  my  will; 
and  then  your  cavils  must  end.  Repent  —  inward  conversion 
(Revelation,  2.  5).  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  like  sounds, 
"  Turn  ye  and  return?'  turn  yourselves,  &,c.  —  the  outward 
fruits  of  repentance.  Not  as  Margin,  "turn  others;"'  for  the 
parallel  clause  (v.  31)  is,  cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgres- 
sions." Perhaps,  however,  the  omission  of  the  object  after  the 
verb  in  the  Hebreiu  implies  that  both  are  included;  Turn  alike 
yourselves  and  all  whom  you  can  influence,  from  all  .  .  .  transgres- 
sions—  not  as  if  believers  are  perfect;  but  they  sincerely  aim  at 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  habitually  and  willfully  on  terms  with  no  sin 
(I  John,  3.  6-9).  your  ruin  —  lit.,  your  snare,  entangling  you  in 
ruin.  31.  Cast  away  from  you  —  for  the  cause  of  your  evil  rests 
with  yourselves  ;  your  sole  way  of  escape  is  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  (Ephesians,  4.  22,  23).  make  you  a  new  heart  —  This  shows, 
not  what  man  can  do,  but  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  what  God  requires 
of  us.  God  alone  can  make  us  a  new  heart  (ch.  II.  19  ;  36.  26,  27). 
The  command  to  do  what  men  cannot  themselves  do  is  designed 
to  drive  them  (instead  of  laying  the  blame,  as  the  Jews  did,  else- 
where rather  than  on  themselves)  to  feel  their  own  helplessness, 
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and  to  seek  God's  Holy  Spirit  (Psalm  51.  11,  12).  Thus  the  out- 
ward exhortation  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ  or  instrument  which  God 
uses  for  conferring  grace.  So  we  may  say  with  Augustine,  "  Give 
what  thou  requirest,  and  (then)  require  what  thou  wilt."  Our 
strength  (which  is  weakness  in  itself)  shall  suffice  for  whatever  He 
exacts,  if  only  He  give  the  supply.  [Calvin.]  spirit  —  the  un- 
derstanding; as  the  "  heart "  means  the  will  and  affections.  The 
root  must  be  changed,  before  the  fruit  can  be  good,  why  will  ye 
die  —  bring  on  your  own  selves  your  ruin.  God's  decrees  are 
secret  to  us  ;  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  He  invites  all,  and  will  re- 
ject none  that  seek  Him.  32.  (Lamentations,  3.  33  ;  2  Peter,  3.  9). 
God  is  "  slow  to  anger  ;"  punishment  is  "  His  strange  work " 
(Isaiah,  28.  21). 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-14.  Elegy  over  the  Fall  of  David's  House.  There  is  a 
tacit  antithesis  between  this  lamentation  and  that  of  the  Jews  for 
their  own  miseries,  the  causes  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  in- 
quire. I.  princes  Of  Israel  —  i.  e.,  Judah,  whose  "princes"  alone 
were  recognized  by  prophecy;  those  of  the  ten  tribes  were,  in  respect 
to  the  theocracy,  usurpers,  thy  mother  —  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin 
the  representative  of  David's  line  in  exile  with  Ezekiel.  The 
"  mother"  is  Judea  :  "a  lioness,"  as  being  fierce  in  catching  prey 
(v.  3),  referring  to  her  heathenish  practices.  Jerusalem  was  called 
Ariel  (the  lion  of  God)  in  a  good  sense  (Isaiah,  29.  I) ;  and  Judah 
"a  lion's  whelp  ...  a  lion  ...  an  old  lion"  (Genesis,  49.  9),  to 
which,  as  also  to  Numbers,  23.  24  ;  24.  9,  this  passage  alludes. 
nourished  . . .  among  young  lions  —  she  herself  had  "  lain  "  among 
lions,  i.  e.,  had  intercourse  with  the  corruptions  of  the  surround- 
ing heathen,  and  had  brought  up  the  ro)ral  young  ones  similarly; 
utterly  degenerate  from  the  stock  of  Abraham.  "  Lay  down,"  or 
41  couched,"  is  appropriate  to  the  lion,  the  Arab  name  of  which 
means  "the  coucher."  3.  young  lion — Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah, 
carried  captive  from  Riblah  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-necho  (2  Kings, 
23-  33)-  4-  The  nations  —  Egypt,  in  the  case  of  Jehoahaz,  who 
probably  provoked  Pharaoh  by  trying  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father  by  assailing  the  bordering  cities  of  Egypt  (2  Kings,  23.  29, 
30).  in  their  pit  —  image  from  the  pitfalls  used  for  catching  wild 
beasts  (Jeremiah,  22.  11,  12).  chaini — or  hooks,  which  were  fast- 
ened in  the  noses  of  wild  beasts  (see  Note,  v.  9).  5.  saw  that  she 
had  waited,  and  her  hope  was  lost  —  i.  e.,  that  her  long-waited  for 
hope  was  disappointed,  Jehoahaz  not  being  restored  to  her  from 
Egypt,  she  took  another  of  her  whelps — Jehoiakim,  brother  of 
Jehoahaz,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  (2  Kings,  23. 
34),  according  to  the  wish  of  Judah.  6.  went  up  and  down 
among  the  lions  —  imitated  the  recklessness  and  tyranny  of 
the  surrounding  kings  (Jerenfih,  22.  13-17).  catch  . . .  prey  — 
to  do  evil,  gratifying  his  lusts  Ly  cp]  ressi-  n  (2  Kings,  23.  37), 
7.  knew  .  .  .  desolate  palaces  —  i.  e.t  ctaimed  as  his  own  their 
palaces,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  "desolate."  The  Hebrew 
lit.,    means     widows ;     hence    widowea    palaces     (Isaiah,    T3.    22). 
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Vatablus  (whom  Fairbairn  follows)  explains  it,  "  He  knew 
(carnally)  the  widows  of  those  whom  he  devoured"  (v.  5).  But 
thus  the  metaphor  and  the  literal  reality  would  be  blended  :  the 
lion  being  represented  as  knowing  widows.  The  reality,  however, 
often  elsewhere  thus  breaks  through  the  veil,  fullness  thereof — 
all  that  it  contained  ;  its  inhabitants.  8.  the  nations  —  the  Chal- 
deans, Syrians,  Moab,  and  Ammon  (2  Kings,  24.  2).     9.  in  chains 

—  (2  Chronicles,  36.  6;  Jeremiah,  22.  18.)  Margin,  "Hooks;" 
perhaps  referring  to  the  hook  often  passed  through  the  nose  of 
beasts  ;  so,  too,  through  that  of  captives,  as  seen  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (see  Note,  v.  4).  voice  —  i.  e.,  his  roaring,  no  more  be 
heard  upon  the  mountains  —  carrying  on  the  metaphor  of  the 
lion,  whose  roaring  on  the  mountains  frightens  all  the  otherbeasts. 
The  insolence  of  the  prince,  not  at  all  abated  though  his  kingdom 
was  impaired,  was  now  to  cease.  10.  A  new  metaphor,  taken  from 
the  vine,  the  chief  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  as  the  lion  is  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  (see  ch.  17.  6).  in  thy  blood  —  "  planted  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  blood,"  i.  e.,  in  thy  very  infancy  ;  as  in  ch.  16.  6,  when 
thou  hadst  just  come  from  the  womb,  and  hadst  not  yet  the  blood 
washed  from  thee.  The  Jews  from  the  first  were  planted  in  Canaan 
to  take  root  there.  [Calvin.]  Grotius  translates  as  Margin,  "  in 
thy  quietness,"  i.  e.,  in  the  period  when  Judah  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  her  present  troubles.  English  Version  is  better.  Glassius  ex- 
plains it  well,  retaining  the  metaphor,  which  Calvin's  explanation 
breaks,  "  in  the  blood  of  thy  grapes,"  i.  e.,  in  her  full  strength,  as  tv? 
red  wine  is  the  strength  of  the  grape  :  Genesis,  49.  11,  is  evidently 
alluded  to.  many  waters  —  the  well-watered  land  of  Canaan 
(Deuteronomy,  8.  7-9).  11.  strong  rods  —  princes  of  the  royal 
house  of  David.  The  vine  shot  forth  her  branches  like  so  many 
sceptres,  not  creeping  lowly  on  the  ground  like  many  vines,  but 
trained  aloft  on  a  tree  or  wall.  The  mention  of  their  former  royal 
dignity,  contrasting  sadly  with  her  present  sunken  state,  would 
remind  the  Jews  of  their  sins  whereby  they  had  incurred  such 
judgments,    stature  —  (Daniel,  4.  n.)    among  the  thick  branches 

—  i.  e.,  the  central  stock  or  trunk  of  the  tree  shot  up  highest 
"among  its  own  branches"  or  off-shoots,  surrounding  it.  Emble- 
matic of  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  people.  Hengsten- 
BERG  translates,  "  among  the  clouds."  But  ch.  31.  3, 10, 14,  supports 
English  Version.  12.  piucked  Up  —  not  gradually  withered.  The 
sudden  upturning  of  the  state  was  designed  f  >  awaken  the  Jews 
out  of  their  torpor  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  national  judgment. 
east  wind — (Note,  ch.  .17.  10.)  13.  planted  —  /.  e.t  transplanted. 
Though  already  •"  dried  up  "  in  regard  to  the  nation  generally,  the 
vine  is  said  to  be  "transplanted"  as  regards  God's  mercy  to  the 
remnant  in  Babylon,  dry.  .  .  ground  —  Chaldea  was  well  watered 
and  fertile  ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the  captive  people,  not  that 
of  the  land,  v/hich  is  referred  to.  14.  fire  .  .  .  Out  of  a  rod  of  her 
branches — The  Jews'  disaster  was  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to 
the  Chaldeans  as  to  themselves:  the  "fire  out  of  the  rod"  is  God's 
zurath  kindled  by  the  perjury  of  Zedekiah  (ch.  17.  18).  4<  The  anger 
of  the  Lord"  against  Judah  is  specified  as  the  cause  why  Zedekiah 
was  permitted  to  rebel  against  Babylon  (2  Kings,  24.  20  ;  Cf.  Judges, 
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9. 15),  thus  bringing  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  no  strong 
rod  .  .  .  scepter  to  rule  —  no  more  kings  of  David's  stock  are  now 
to  rule  the  nation.  Not  at  least  until  "  the  Lord  shall  send  the  rod 
of  His  strength  (Messiah,  Psalm  no.  2  ;  Isaiah,  11.  i)out  of  Zion," 
to  reign  first  as  a  spiritual,  then  hereafter  as  a  literal  king,  is  .  .  . 
and  Shall  be  for  a  lamentation  —  part  of  the  lamentation  (that  as 
to  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakin)  was  matter  of  history  as  already  accom- 
plished ;  part  (as  to  Zedekiah)  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ;  or,  this 
prophecy  both  is  a  subject  for  lamentation,  and  shall  be  so  to 
distant  posterity. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

4-49.  Rejection  of  the  Elders'  Application  to  the  Prophet  : 
Exposure  of  Israel's  Protracted  Rebellions  notwithstand- 
ing God's  Long-suffering  Goodness  :  yet  will  God  Restore 
His  People  at  last.  i.  seventh  year,  &C  —  viz.,  from  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Jeconiah  (ch.  1.  2  ;  8.  1).  This  computation  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  cherish  the  more  ardently  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  promised  them  in  seventy  years,  for,  when  prospects 
are  hopeless,  years  are  not  computed.  [Calvin.]  elders  .  .  . 
came  to  inquire  —  The  object  of  their  inquiry,  as  in  ch.  14.  1,  is 
not  stated  ;  probably  it  was  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  national 
calamities,  and  the  time  of  their  termination,  as  their  false  prophets 
assured  them  of  a  speedy  restoration.  3.  The  chapter  falls  into 
two  great  parts,  v.  1-32,  the  recital  of  the  people's  rebellions  during 
live  distinct  periods :  in  Egypt,  the  wilderness,  on  the  borders  of 
Canaan  when  a  new  generation  arose  in  Canaan,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet.  8  will  not  be  inquired  Of  by  you  —  because  their 
moral  state  precluded  them  from  capability  of  knowing  the  will 
of  God  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Proverbs,  28.  9;  John,  7.  17).  4.  Wilt  thou 
judge  ?...  judge  —  the  emphatical  repetition  expresses,  "Wilt 
thou  not  judge?  yes,  judge  them.  There  is  a  loud  call  for  imme- 
diate judgment."  The  Hebrew  interrogative  here  is  a  command, 
not  a  prohibition.  [Maurer.]  Instead  of  spending  time  in  teach- 
ing them,  tell  them  of  the  abominations  of  their  fathers,  of  which 
their  own  are  the  complement  and  counterpart,  and  which  call 
for  judgment.  5,  6.  The  thrice  lifting  up  of  God's  hand  (the  sign 
•of  His  oath,  Revelation,  10.  5,  6  ;  Exodus,  6.  8,  Margin  ;  Numbers, 
14.  30;  to  which  passages  the  form  of  words  here  alludes)  implies 
the  solemn  earnestness  of  God's  purpose  of  grace  to  them,  made 
myself  known  unto  them  —  proving  myself  faithful  and  true  by 
the  actual  fulfillment  of  my  promises  (Exodus,  4.  31  ;  6.  3) ;  re- 
pealing myself  as  "Jehovah,"  i.  e.,  not  that  the  name  was  unknown 
before,  but  that  then  first  the  fo?re  of  that  name  was  manifested  in 
the  promises  of  God  then  being  realized  in  performances.  6.  espied 
for  them  —  as  though  God  had  spied  out  all  other  lands,  and 
chose  Canaan  as  the  best  of  all  lands  (Deuteronomy,  8.  7,  8).  See 
Daniel,  8.  9  ;  11.  16,  41,  "the  glorious  land  ;"  see  Margin,  "  land 
of  delight  or  ornament ;"  Zechariah,  7.  14,  "  the  pleasant  land,"  or 
land  of  desire,  glory  of  all  lands  —  i.  e.,  Canaan  was  "the  beauty 
*>f  all  lands;"  the  most  lovelv  and  delightful  land;  "milk   and 
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honey "  are  not  the  antecedents  to  "which."  7.  Moses  gives  no 
formal  statement  of  idolatries  practiced  by  Israel  in  Egypt.  But 
it  is  implied  in  their  readiness  to  worship  the  golden  calf  (resem- 
bling the  Egyptian  ox,  Apis)  (Exodus,  32),  which  makes  it  likely 
the)r  had  worshiped  such  idols  in  Egypt.  Also  in  Leviticus,  17.  7, 
*'  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils  {lit.,  Seirim, 
"  he-goats,"  the  symbol  of  the  false  god,  Pan),  after  whom  they 
have  gone  a  whoring."  The  call  of  God  by  Moses  was  as  much 
to  them  to  separate  from  idols  and  follow  Jehovah,  as  it  was  to 
Pharaoh  to  let  them  go  forth.  Exodus,  6.  6,  7  ;  Joshua,  24.  14, 
expressly  mentions  their  idolatry  "  in  Egypt."  Hence  the  need 
of  their  being  removed  out  of  the  contagion  of  Egyptian  idolatries 
by  the  exodus,  everyone  —  so  universal  was  the  evil,  of  his  eyes 
—  It  was  not  fear  of  their  Egyptian  masters,  but  their  own  lust  of 
the  eye  that  drew  them  to  idols  (ch.  6.  9  ;  18.  6).  8,  9.  then  f  Said, 
I  will  .  .  .  But,  &C.  —  i.  e.  (God  speaking  in  condescension  to  hu- 
man modes  of  conception)  their  spiritual  degradation  deserved  I 
should  destroy  them,  "  but  I  wrought  (viz.,  the  deliverance  '  out 
of .  .  .  Egypt ')  for  my  name's  sake  ;"  not  for  their  merits  (a  rebuke 
to  their  national  pride.  God's  "name  "means  the  sum  total  of 
His  perfections  ;  to  manifest  these,  His  gratuitous  mercy  abound- 
ing above  their  sins,  yet  without  wrong  to  His  justice,  and  so  to 
set  forth  His  glory,  was  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  His  dealings 
(v.  14,  22  ;  2  Samuel,  7.  23  ;  Isaiah,  63.  12  ;  Romans,  9.  17).  11. 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  . .  .  shall  live  in  them  — not  "by  them  "as 
though  they  could  justify  a  man,  seeing  that  man  cannot  render 
the  faultless  obedience  required  (Leviticus,  18.  5  ;  Galatians,  3.  12). 
"  By  them  "  is  the  expression  indeed  in  Romans,  10.  5  ;  but  there 
the  design  is  to  show  that,  if  man  could  obey  all  God's  laws,  he 
would  be  justified  "  by  them  "  (Galatians,  3.  21) ;  but  he  cannot : 
he  therefore  needs  to  have  justification  by  "  the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness "  (Jeremiah,  23.  6) ;  then,  having  thus  received  life,  he  "  lives," 
i.  e.,  maintains,  enjoys  and  exercises  this  life  only  in  so  far  as  he 
walks  "in"  the  laws  of  God.  So  Deuteronomy,  30.  15,  16.  The 
Israelites,  as  a  nation,  had  life  already  freely  given  to  them  by  God's 
covenant  of  promise  ;  the  laws  of  God  were  designed  to  be  the 
means  of  the  outward  expression  of  their  spiritual  life.  As  the 
natural  life  has  its  healthy  manifestation  in  the  full  exercise  of  its 
powers,  so  their  spiritual  being  as  a  nation  was  to  be  developed  in 
vigour,  or  else  decay,  according  as  they  did,  or  did  not,  walk  in 

God's  laws.    12.  sabbaths  ...  a  sign  between  me  and  them  — a 

kind  of  sacramental  pledge  of  the  covenant  of  adoption  between 
God  and  His  people.  The  sabbath  is  specified  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole  law,  to  show  that  the  law  is  not  merely  precepts,  but  privi- 
leges, of  which  the  sabbath  is  one  of  the  highest.  Not  that  the 
sabbath  was  first  instituted  at 'Sinai,  as  if  it  were  an  exclusively 
Jewish  ordinance  (Genesis,  2.  2,  3),  but  it  was  then  more  formally 
enacted,  when,  owing  to  the  apostacy  of  the  world  from  the  ori- 
ginal revelation,  one  people  was  called  out  (Deuteronomy,  5.  15) 
to  be  the  covenant  people  of  God.  sanctify  them  —  The  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath  contemplated  by  God  was  not  a  mere  outward 
rest,  but  a  spiritual  dedication  of  the  day  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
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the  good  of  man.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be,  as  it  is  maae,  tne 
pledge  of  universal  sanctijication  (Exodus,  31.  13-17  ;  Isaiah,  58. 
13,  14).  Virtually,  it  is  said,  all  sanctity  will  flourish  or  decay, 
according  as  this  ordinance  is  observed  in  its  full  spirituality  or 
not.  13.  in  .the  wilderness — they  "rebelled"  in  the  very  place 
where  death  and  terror  were  on  every  side,  and  v't^rr  'Jix? 
depended  on  my  miraculous  bounty  every  moment !  15.  I 
swore  against  them  (Psalm  95.  11  ;  106.  26)  that  I  would  not 
permit  the  generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt  to  enter  Canaan. 
16.  The  special  reason  is  stated  by  Moses  (Numbers,  13-14)  to  be 
that  they,  through  fear  arising  from  the  false  report  of  the  spies, 
wished  to  return  to  Egypt ;  the  general  reasons  are  stated  here 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  rejection  of  God's  grace,  viz.,  con- 
tempt of  God  and  His  laws,  and  love  of  idols,  their  heart  —  the 
fault  lay  in  it  (Psalm  78.  37).  17.  Nevertheless  —  How  marvelous 
that  God  should  spare  such  sinners  !  His  everlasting  covenant 
explains  it ;  His  long-suffering  standing  out  in  striking  contrast 
to  their  rebellions  (Psalm  78.  38  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  11).  18.  I  said 
unto  their  Children  —  being  unwilling  to  speak  anymore  to  the 
fathers  as  being  incorrigible,  walk  ye  not  in  .  .  .  statutes  of .  .  . 
fathers  —  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  are  to  be  carefully  weighed, 
not  indiscriminately  followed.  He  forbids  the  imitation  of  not 
only  their  gross  sins,  but  even  their  plausible  statutes.  [Calvin.] 
19.  It  is  an  indirect  denial  of  God,  and  a  robbing  him  of  His  due, 
to  add  man's  inventions  to  His  precepts.  20.  (Jeremiah,  17.  22.) 
21.  Though  warned  by  the  judgment  on  their  fathers,  the  next 
generation  also  rebelled  against  God.  The  "  kindness  of  Israel's 
youth  and  love  of  her  espousals  in  the  wilderness  "  (Jeremiah,  2. 
2,  3)  were  only  comparative  (the  corruption  in  later  times  being 
more  general),  and  confined  to  the  minority ;  as  a  whole,  Israel 
at  no  time  fully  served  God.  The  "children"  it  was  that  fell 
into  the  fearful  apostacy  on  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  close 
of  the  wilderness  sojourn  (Numbers,  25.  1,  2 ;  Deuteronomy, 
31.  27).  23.  It  was  to  that  generation  the  threat  of  dispersion 
was  proclaimed  (Deuteronomy,  28.  64 ;  Cf.  ch.  29.  4).  25.  I  gave 
them  ,  .  .  Statutes  .  .  .  not  good  —  since  they  would  not  follow  my 
statutes  that  were  good,  "  I  gave  them"  their  own  {v.  18)  and  their 
fathers'  "which  were  not  good;"  statutes  spiritually  corrupting, 
and,  finally,  as  the  consequence,  destroying  them.  Righteous 
retribution  (Psalm  81.  12  ;  Hosea,  8.  11  ;  Romans,  1.  24  ;  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  11).  Verse  39  proves  this  view  to  be  correct  (Cf.  Isaiah, 
63.  17).  Thus  on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numbers,  25,  in  chastise- 
ment for  the  secret  unfaithfulness  to  God  in  their  hearts,  He  per- 
mitted Baal's  worshipers  to  tempt  them  to  idolatry  (the  ready 
success  of  the  tempters  moreover,  proving  the  inward  unsound- 
ness of  the  tempted) ;  and  this  again  ended  necessarily  in  puni- 
tive judgments.  26.  I  polluted  them  —  not  directly  ;  "  but  I  judici- 
ously £<zz^  them  up  to  pollute  themselves."  A  just  retribution  for 
their  "polluting  my  sabbaths"  (v.  24).  This  v.  26  is  explanatory 
of  v.  25.  Their  own  sin  I  made  their  punishment,  caused  to 
jass  through  thefire  —  Fairbairn  translates,  "In  their  presenting 
[lit.,  the  causing  to  pass  over)  all  their  first-born,"  m.,  to  the  Lord; 
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referring  to  the  command  (Exodus,  13.  12  ;  Margin,  where  the  very 
same  expression  is  used).  The  lustration  of  children  by  passing 
through  the  fire  was  a  latter  abomination  (v.  31.)  The  evil  here 
spoken  of  was  the  admixture  of  heathenish  practices  with  Jehovah's 
worship,  which  made  Him  regard  all  as  "polluted."  Here,  "to 
the  Lord,"  is  omitted  purposely,  to  imply,  "They  kept  up  the  out- 
ward service  indeed,  but  I  did  not  own  it  as  done  unto  me,  since 
it  was  mingled  with  such  pollutions."  But  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  the  similar  phraseology  in  v.  31,  where  "see  my  note. 
They  made  all  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  ;  but  he  names 
the  first  born,  in  aggravation  of  their  guilt  ;  i.  e.,  "  I  had  willed  that 
the  first-born  should  be  redeemed  as  being  mine,  but  they  imposed 
on  themselves  the  cruel  rites  of  offering  them  to  Moloch  "  (Deu- 
teronomy, 18. 10).  might  know  . . .  the  Lord  —  that  they  may  be 
compelled  to  know  me  as  a  powerful  judge,  since  they  were  un- 
willing to  know  me  as  a  gracious  Father.  27-29.  The  next  period, 
■viz.,  that  which  followed  the  settlement  in  Canaan  ;  the  fathers  of 
the  generation  existing  in  Ezekiel's  time  walked  in  the  same  steps 
of  apostacy  as  the  generation  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  in  this  — 
Not  content  with  past  rebellions,  and  not  moved  with  gratitude  for 
God's  goodness,  "yet  in  this"  still  further  they  rebelled,  blas- 
phemed— "  have  insulted  me."  [Calvin.]  Even  those  who  did 
not  sacrifice  to  heathen  gods  have  offered  "  their  sacrifices"  {v.  28) 
in  forbidden  places.  28.  provocation  of  their  offering  —  an  offer- 
ing as  it  were  purposely  made  to  provoke  God.  sweet  savour  — 
what  ought  to  have  been  sweet  became  offensive  by  thier  corruptions. 
He  specifies  the  various  kinds  of  offerings,  to  show  that  in  all 
alike  they  violated  the  law.  29.  What  is  the  high  place  where- 
linto  ye  go?  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name?  For  my  altar 
is  not  so  called.  What  excellence  do  ye  see  in  it,  that  ye  go  there, 
rather  than  to  my  temple,  the  only  lawful  place  of  sacrificing  ? 
The  very  name  "  high  place,"  convicts  you  of  sinning  not  from 
ignorance  but  perverse  rebellion,  is  called  .  .  .  unto  this  day  — 
whereas  this  name  ought  to  have  been  long  since  laid  aside,  along 
with  the  custom  of  sacrificing  on  high  places  which  it  represents, 
being  borrowed  from  the  heathen,  who  so  called  their  places  of 
sacrifice  (the  Greeks  for  instance,  called  them  by  a  cognate  term, 
Bomoi),  whereas  I  call  mine  Mizbeaack,  "  altar."  The  very  name 
implies  the  place  is  not  that  sanctioned  by  me,  and  therefore  your 
sacrifices  even  to  ME  there  (much  more  those  you  offer  to  idols  are 
only  a  "provocation  "  tome  {v.  28  ;  Deuteronomy,  12.  1-5).  David 
and  others,  it  is  true,  sacrificed  to  God  on  high  places,  but 
it  was  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  before  the  altar 
was  set  up  on  Mount  Moriah.  30.  The  interrogation  implies  a 
strong  affirmation,  as  in  v.  4,  "Are  ye  not  polluted  ?  &c.  Do  ye 
not  commit?"  &c.  Or,  connecting  this  verse  with  v.  31,  "Are  ye 
thus  polluted,  &c,  and  yet  (do  ye  expect  that)  I  shall  be  inquired 
of  by  you?"  31.  through  the  fire  —  As  "the  fire"  is  omitted 
in  v.  26,  Fairbairn  represents  the  generation  here  referred  to  {viz., 
that  of  Ezekiel's  day)  as  attaining  the  climax  of  guilt  (see  Note,  v. 
26),  in  making  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  which  that  for- 
mer generation  did  not.     The  reason,  however,  for  the  omission 
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of  "  the  fire  "  in  v.  26  is,  perhaps,  that  there  it  is  implied  the  chil- 
dren only  "passed  through  the  fire"  for  purification,  whereas  here 
they  are  actually  burnt  to  death  before  the  idol ;  and,  therefore, 
"  the  fire  "  is  specified  in  the  latter,  not  in  the  former  case  (Cf.  2 

Kings,  3.  27).    32.  We  will  be  as  the  heathen  — And  so  escape 

the  odium,  to  which  we  are  exposed,  of  having  a  peculiar  God  and 
law  of  our  own.  "  We  shall  live  on  better  terms  with  them  by 
having  a  similar  worship.  Besides,  we  get  from  God  nothing  but 
threats  and  calamities,  whereas  the  heathen,  Chaldeans,  &c,  get 
riches  and  power  from  their  idols."  How  literally  God's  words 
here  ("  that  . .  .  shall  not  be  at  all ")  are  fulfilled  in  the  modern 
Jews.  Though  the  Jews  seemed  so  likely  (had  Ezekiel  spoken  as 
an  uninspired  man)  to  have  blended  with  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
laid  aside  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  as  was  their  wish  at  that 
time,  yet  they  have  remained  for  eighteen  centuries  dispersed 
among  all  nations  and  without  a  home,  but  still  distinct;  a  stand- 
ing witness  for  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  given  so  long  ago.  33. 
Here  begins  the  second  division  of  the  prophecy.  Lest  the  cove- 
nant people  should  abandon  their  distinctive  hopes,  and  amalga- 
mate with  the  surrounding  heathen,  he  tells  them  that,  as  the  wil- 
derness journey  from  Egypt  was  made  subservient  to  discipline, 
and  also  to  the  taking  from  among  them  the  rebellious,.soa  severe 
discipline  (such  as  the  Jews  are  now  for  long  actually  undergoing) 
should  be  administered  to  them  during  the  next  exodus  for  the 
same  purpose  (v.  38),  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  the  restored  pos- 
session of  their  land  (Hosea,  2.  14,  15).  This  was  only  partially 
fulfilled  before,  and  at  the  return  from  Babylon:  its  full  and  final 
accomplishment  is  future,  with  a  mighty  hand  . . .  will  I  rule 
over  you  —  I  will  assert  my  right  over  you  in  spite  of  your  resist- 
ance {v.  32),  as  a  master  would  in  the  case  of  his  slave,  and  I  will 
not  let  you  be  wrested  from  me,  because  of  my  regard  to  my  cove- 
nant. 34.  The  Jews  in  exile  might  think  themselves  set  free  from 
the  "  rule  "  of  God  {v.  33) ;  therefore,  He  intimates,  He  will  re-assert 
His  right  over  them  by  chastening  judgments,  and  these,  with  an 
ultimate  view,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore  them,  people  —  rather,, 
peoples.  35.  wilderness  Of  the  people  —  rather, peoples;  the  various 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  to  be  scattered,  and  from  whom 
God  saith  {v.  34),  "  I  will  bring  you  out."  In  contrast  to  the  literal 
"wilderness  of  Egypt"  {v.  36),  "the  wilderness  of  the  peoples  "  is 
their  spiritual  wilderness  period  of  trial,  discipline,  and  purification 
while  exiled  among  the  nations.  As  the  state  when  they  are 
"brought  into  the  wilderness  of  the  peoples"  and  that  when 
they  were  among  the  peoples  "  from  "  which  God  was  to  "  bring 
them  out"  {v.  34)  are  distinguished,  the  wilderness  state  probably 
answers  partially  to  the  transition  period  of  discipline  from 
the  first  decree  for  their  restoration  by  Cyrus  to  the  time  of 
their  complete  settlement  in  their  land,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  But  the  full  and  final  fulfill- 
ment is  future ;  the  wilderness  state  will  comprise  not  only 
the  transition  period  of  their  restoration,  but  the  beginning  of 
their  occupancy  of  Palestine,  a  time  in  which  they  shall  endure  the 
sorest  of  all  their  chastisements,  to  "purge  out  the  rebels"  (v,  38; 
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Daniel,  12.  1),  and  then  the  remnant  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9;  14.  2,  3) 
shall  "  all  serve  God  in  the  land  "  (v.  40).  Thus  the  wilderness 
period  does  not  denote  locality,  but  their  state  intervening  be- 
tween their  rejection  and  future  restoration,  plead  —  bring  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  between  us  to  an  issue.  Image  from  a  plaintiff  in  a  law 
court  meeting  the  defendant  "  face  to  face."  Appropriate,  as  God 
in  His  dealings  acts  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  most  righteous  justice 
(Jeremiah,  2.  9  ;  Micah,  6.  2).  36.  (Numbers,  14.  21-29).  Though 
God  saved  them  out  of  Egypt,  He  afterward  destroyed  in  the 
wilderness  them  that  believed  not  (Jude,  5)  ;  so,  though  He  brought 
the  exiles  out  of  Babylon,  yet  their  wilderness  state  of  chastening 
discipline  continued  even  after  they  were  again  in  Canaan.  37. 
pass  under  the  rod — metaphor  from  a  shepherd  who  makes  his 
sheep  pass  tinder  his  rod  in  counting  them  (Leviticus,  27.  32;  Jere- 
miah, 33.  13).  Whether  you  will  or  not,  ye  shall  be  counted  as 
mine,  and  so  shall  be  subjected  to  my  chastening  discipline  (Micah, 
7.  14),  with  a  view  to  my  ultimate  saving  of  the  chosen  remnant 
(Cf.  John,  10.  27-29).  bond  of  .  .  .  covenant  —  I  will  constrain  you 
by  sore  chastisements  to  submit  yourselves  to  the  covenant  to  which 
ye  are  lastingly  bound,  though  now  }rou  have  cast  away  God's  bond 
from  you.  Fulfilled  in  part,  Nehemiah,  9.  8,  26,  32-38  ;  10.  1-39  ; 
fully  hereafter,  Isaiah,  54.  10-13  I  52-  I-  2-  38.  (Zechariah,  13.  9  ; 
14.2).  purge  out  —  or,  "separate."  Hebrew,  "Barothi"  forming 
a  designed  alliteration  with  "  Berith,"  the  covenant.  Not  a  promise 
of  grace,  but  a  threat  against  those  Jews  who  thought  they  could 
in  exile  escape  the  observation  and  "  rule"  of  God.  land  of  Israel 
—  though  brought  out  of  the  country  of  their  sojourn  or  exile 
(Babylon  formerly,  and  the  various  lands  of  their  exile  hereafter) 
into  the  literal  land  of  Palestine,  even  it  shall  be  to  them  an  exile 
state,  "  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel"  i.  e.,  the  spirit- 
ual state  of  restored  favour  of  God  to  his  covenant  people,  which 
shall  only  be  given  to  the  remnant  to  be  saved  (Zechariah,  13.8,9). 
39.  Equivalent  to,  "  I  would  rather  have  you  open  idolaters  than 
hypocrites,  fancying  you  can  worship  me  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
serve  idols  "  (Amos,  5.  21,  22,  25,  26  ;  Cf.  1  Kings,  18.  21  ;  2  Kings, 
17.41;  Matthew,  6.  24;  Revelation,  3.  15,  16).  "Go  ye,  serve," 
&c,  is  not  a  command  to  serve  idols,  but  a  judicial  declaration  of 
God's  giving  up  of  the  hall-idol,  half-Jehovah  worshipers  to  utter 
idolatry,  if  they  will  not  serve  Jehovah  alone  (Psalm  81.  12  ;  Reve- 
lation, 22. 1 1).  hereafter  also  —  God  anticipates  the  same  apostacy 
aftenvard,  as  now.  For  —  Though  ye,  the  rebellious  portion, 
withdraw  from  my  worship,  others,  even  the  believing  remnant, 
will  succeed  after  you  perish,  and  will  serve  me  purely,  in  mine 
holy  mountain  —  (Isaiah,  2.  2,  3.)  Zion,  or  Moriah,  "the  height  of 
Israel  "  (pre-eminent  above  all  mountains  because  of  the  manifested 
presence  of  God  there  with  Israel),  as  opposed  to  their  "  high 
places,"  the  worship  on  which  was  an  abomination  to  God.  all  — 
not  merely  individuals,  such  as  constitute  the  election  church  now ; 
but  the  whole  nation,  to  be  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
nations  (Isaiah,  2.  2,  "tf// nations  ;"  Romans,  n.  26  ;  Revelation, II. 
15).  With  —  rather,  "in  all  your  holy  things."  [Maurer.]  41. 
With  —  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  )'Our  sweet  savour  {lit.,  savour  of  rest t 
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Note,  ch.  16.  19).  Or,  I  will  accept  you  (your  worship)  "  as  a  sweet 
savour"  [Maurer]  (Ephesians,  5.  2  ;  Phillippians,  4.  18).  God  first 
accepts  the  person  in  Messiah,  then  the  offering  (v.  40;  Genesis,  4. 
4).  bring  . . .  out  from  . . .  people,  &C—  the  same  words  as  in  v. 
34  ;  but  there  applied  to  the  bringing  forth  of  the  hypocrites, 
as  well  as  the  elect ;  here  restricted  to  the  saved  remnant,  who 
alone  shall  be  at    last    restored    literally  and    spiritually  in    the 

fullest  sense,  sanctified  in  you  before  .  .  .  heathen  — (Jere- 
miah, 33.  9.)  All  the  nations  will  acknowledge  my  power  dis- 
played in  restoring  you,  and  so  shall  be  led  to  seek  me  (Isaiah, 
56.  18  ;  Zechariah,  14.  16-19).  there  —  not  merely  in  exile  when 
suffering  punishment,  which  makes  even  reprobates  be  sorry 
for  sin,  but  when  received  into  favour  in  your  otvn  land,  re- 
member—  (ch.  16.  61,  63).  The  humiliation  of  Judah  (Nehemiah, 
9)  is  a  type  of  the  future  penitence  of  the  whole  nation  (Hosea,  5. 
15  ;  6.  1  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10-14).  God's  goodness  realized  by  the 
sinner  is  the  only  thing  that  leads  to  true  repentance  (Hosea,  3.  5  ; 
Luke,  7.  37,  38).  44.  The  English  Version  chapter  ought  to  have 
ended  here,  and  ch.  21  begun  with  "  Moreover,"  &c,  as  in  the  He- 
brew bible,  for  my  name's  sake  —  (ch.  36.  22).  Gratuitously;  ac- 
cording to  my  compassion,  not  your  merits.  After  having  com- 
mented on  this  verse,  Calvin  was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and  his 
commentary  ended.  45-49.  An  introductory  brief  description  in 
enigma  of  the  destruction  by  fire  and  sword,  detailed  more  ex- 
plicitly in  ch.  21.  46.  south  .  .  .  south  .  .  .  south  —  three  different 
Hebrew  words,  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
resting  on  the  region  specified.  The  third  term  is  from  a  root 
meaning  dry,  referring  to  the  sun's  heat  in  the  South  ;  representing 
the  burning  judgments  of  God  on  the  southern  parts  of  Judea,  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital,  set  thy  face  —  deterniinately. 
The  prophets  used  to  turn  themselves  toward  those  who  were  to 
be  the  subjects  of  their  prophecies,  drop  —  as  the  rain,  which 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  sometimes  gently  (Deuteronomy,  32.  2), 
sometimes  violently  (Amos,  7.  16  ;  Micah,  2.  6,  Margin),  as  here. 
forest  —  the  densely  populated  country  of  Judea  ;  trees  represent- 
ing people.  47.  fire  —  every  kind  of  judgment  (ch.  19.  12  ;  21.  3, 
"my  sword  ;"  Jeremiah,  21.  14).  green  tree  .  .  .  dry  —  fit  and  unfit 
materials  for  fuel  alike  ;  "  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,"  as  ex- 
plained in  ch.  21.  3,  4;  Luke,  23.  31.  Unsparing  universality  of 
the  judgment !  flaming  flame  —  one  continued  and  unextinguished 
flame.  "The  glowing  flame."  [Fairbairn.]  faces  —  persons; 
here  the  metaphor  is  merged  in  the  reality.  49.  Ezekiel  complains 
that  by  this  parabolic  form  of  prophecy  he  only  makes  himself  and 
it  a  jest  to  his  countrymen.  God  therefore  in  ch.  21  permits  him 
to  express  the  same  prophecy  more  plainly. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

fc-32.  Prophecy  against  Israel  and  Jerusalem,  and  against 
Akmon.  2.  the  holy  places  —  the  three  parts  of  the  temple:  the 
courts,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holiest.     If  "  synagogues  "  existed 
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before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  Psalm  74.  8,  seems  to  imply,  they 
and  the  proseuc/us,  or  oratories,  may  be  included  in  the  "  holy  places  " 
here.  3.  righteous  .  .  .  wicked  —  not  contradictory  of  ch.  18.  4,  9  ; 
and  Genesis,  18.  23.  Ezekiel  here  views  the  mere  outivard  aspect  of 
the  indiscriminate  universality  of  the  national  calamity.  But  really 
the  same  captivity  to  the  "  righteous"  would  prove  a  blessing  as  a 
wholesome  discipline,  which  to  the  "  wicked"  would  be  an  unmit- 
igated punishment.  The  godly  were  sealed  with  a  mark  (ch.  9.  4), 
not  for  outward  exemption  from  the  common  calamity,  but  as 
marked  for  the  secret  interpositions  of  providence  overruling  even 
evil  to  their  good.  The  godly  were  by  comparison  so  few,  that 
their  salvation  is  not  brought  into  view  here,  but  the  universality 
of  the  judgment.  4.  The  "  sword  "  did  not,  literalty,  slay  all  ;  but 
the  judgments  of  God  by  the  foe  swept  through  the  land  "from  the 

South  to  the  North."    6.  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins  —  as  one 

afflicted  with  pleurisy  ;  or  as  a  woman,  in  labour-throes,  clasps 
her  loins  in  pain,  and  heaves  and  sighs  till  the  girdle  of  the  loins  is 
broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  body  (Jeremiah,  30.  6).  7.  The 
abrupt  sentences  and  mournful  repetitions  imply  violent  emotion. 
9.  SWOrd  —  viz.,  of  God  (Deuteronomy,  32.  41).  The  Chaldeans 
are  His  instrument.     10.  to  make  a  sOre  slaughter—  lit.,  "that 

killing  it  may  kill."  glitter  —  lit.,  glitter  as  the  lightning-Jlash; 
flashing  terror  into  the  foe.  should  we  .  .  .  make  mirth  —  it  is 
no  time  for  levity  when   such  a  calamity  is  impending  (Isaiah, 

22.  12,  13).     it  contemneth  the  rod  of  my  son,  &c.  —  The  sword 

has  no  more  respect  to  the  trivial  "  rod "  or  sceptre  of  Judah 
(Genesis,  49.  10),  than  if  it  were  any  common  "tree."  "Tree"  is 
the  image  retained  from  ch.  20.  47  ;  explained  ch.  21. 2, 3.  God  calls 
Judah  "my  son"  (Cf.  Exodus,  4.  22  ;  Hosea,  11.  1).  Fairbairn 
arbitrarily  translates,  "  Perchance  the  sceptre  of  my  son  rejoiceth  ; 
it  (the  sword)  despiseth  every  tree."  11.  the  Slayer  —  the  Baby- 
lonian king  in  this  case  ;  in  general  all  the  instruments  of  God's 

wrath  (Revelation,  19.  15).     12.  terrors  by  reason  of  the  sword, 

&C.  —  rather,  "they  (the  princes  of  Israel)  are  delivered  up  to  the 
sword  together  with  my  people."  [Glassius.]  smite  .  .  .  upon 
.  .  .  thigh  —  a  mark  of  grief  (Jeremiah,  31.  19).  13.  it  is  a  trial  — 
rather,  "  there  is  a  trial  "  being  made  :  the  sword  of  the  Lord  will 
subject  all  to  the  ordeal.  "  What,  then,  if  it  contemn  even  the 
rod  "  (sceptre)  of  Judah?  Cf.  as  to  a  similar  scourge  of  unspar- 
ing trial,  Job,  9.  23.  it  shall  be  no  more  —  the  sceptre,  1.  e.,  the 
state,  must  necessarily  then  come  to  an  end.  Fulfilled  in  part  at 
the  overthrow  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  fully  at  the  time 
of  "Shiloh's"  (Messiah's)  coming  (Genesis,  49.  10),  when  Judea 
became  a  Roman  province.  14.  smite  .  .  .  hands  together  — 
(Numbers,  24.  10),  indicative  of  the  indignant  fury  with  which  God 

will  "smite"  the  people,     sword  .  . .  doubled  the  third  time  — 

referring  to  the  threefold  calamity :  I.  The  taking  of  Zedekiah  (to 
whom  the  "  rod "  or  sceptre,  may  refer) ;  2.  the  taking  of  the 
city  ;  3.  the  removal  of  all  those  who  remained  with  Gedeliah. 
"'Doubled"  means  "multiplied"  or  "  repeated."  The  strokes 
shall  be  doubled  and  even  trebled,  of  the  slain  —  i.  e.,  by  which 
many  are  slain.     As  the  Hebrew  is  singular,  Fairbairn  makes  it 
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refer  to  the  king,  "  the  sword  of  the  great  one  that  is  slain,"  or 
"pierced  through.''  entereth  .  .  .  privy  chambers  —  (Jeremiah,  9. 
21).  The  sword  shall  overtake  them,  not  merely  in  the  open  battle- 
field, but  in  the  chambers  whither  they  flee  to  hide  themselves  (1 
Kings,  20.  30  ;  22.  25).  Maurer  translates,  "  which  besiegeth  them  ; " 
Fairbairn,  "  which  penetrates  to  them."  English  Version  is  more 
literal.  15.  point  —  "the  whirling  glance  of  the  sword."  [Fair- 
bairn.] "The  naked  (bared)  sword."  [Henderson.]  ruins  — 
lit.,  stumbling-blocks.  Their  own  houses  and  walls  shall  be  stum- 
bling-blocks in  their  way,  whether  they  wish  to  fight  or  flee, 
made  bright  —  made  to  glitter,  wrapped,  &C. — "viz.,  in  the  hand 
of  him  who  holds  the  hilt,  or  in  its  scabbard,  that  the  edge  may 
not  be  blunt  when  it  is  presentlv  drawn  forth  to  strike.  Gesenius, 
as  Margin,  translates,  "sharpened,"  &c.  16.  Apostrophe  to  the 
sword.  Go  .  .  .  One  way  —  or,  "Concentrate  thyself;"  "Unite  thy 
forces  on  the  right  hand."  [Grotius.]  The  sword  is  commanded 
to  take  the  nearest  route  for  Jerusalem,  "whither  their  face  was 
set,"  whether  south  or  north  ("right  hand  or  left"),  according  to 
where  the  several  parts  of  the  Chaldean  hosts  may  be.  or  Other 
...  On  the  left — rather,  "set  thyself  on  the  left."  The  verbs  are 
well  chosen.  The  main  "concentration'"  of  forces  was  to  be  on 
*'the  right  hand,"  or  south,  the  part  of  Judea  in  which  Jerusalem 
was,  and  which  lay  south  in  marching  from  Babylon,  whereas  the 
Chaldean  forces  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  north,  were  fewer,  and  therefore  "  set  thyself"  is  the 
verb  used.  17.  Jehovah  Himself  smites  His  hands  together, 
doing  what  He  had  commanded  Ezekiel  to  do  {Note,  v.  14),  in 
token  of  His  smiting  Jerusalem  ;  Cf.  the  similar  symbolical  action 
(2  Kings,  13.  18, 19).  cause  .  .  .  fury  to  rest  —  give  it  full  vent, 
and  so  satisfy  it  (ch.  5.  13).  19.  two  ways  —  The  king  coming 
from  Babylon  is  represented  in  the  graphic  style  of  Ezekiel  as 
reaching  the  point  where  the  road  branched  off  in  two  ways, 
one  leading  by  the  south  by  Tadmor  or  Palm)ua,  to  Rabbath  of 
Ammon,  east  of  Jordan  ;  the  other  by  the  north,  by  Riblah  in 
Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  and  hesitating  which  way  to  take.  Ezekiel  is 
told  to  "  appoint  the  two  ways  "  (as  in  ch.  4.  1),  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  knowing  no  other  control  but  his  own  will  and  supersti- 
tion, had  really  this   path  "appointed"  for  him   by  the  all-ruling 

God.  out  of  one  land  —  viz.,  Babylon,  choose  ...  a  place  —  lit., 
a  hand.  So  it  is  translated  by  Fairbairn,  "  make  a  finger-post?  viz., 
at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  the  hand-post  pointing  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  the  way  to  Jerusalem  as  the  way  he  should  select.  But 
Maurer  rightly  supports  English  Version.  Ezekiel  is  told  to 
"  choose  the  place "  where  Nebuchadnezzar  should  do  as  is  de- 
scribed in  v.  20,  21  ;  so  entirely  does  God  order  by  the  prophet 
every  particular  of  place  and  time  in  the  movements  of  the  invader. 
20.  Rabbath  Of  the  Ammonites — distinct  from  Rabbah  in  Judah 
(2  Samuel,  12.  26).  Rabbath  is  put  first,  as  it  was  from  her  that 
Jerusalem,  the  doomed  city,  had  borrowed  many  of  her  idols,  to 
Judah  in  Jerusalem — instead  of  simply  putting  "Jerusalem,"  to 
imply  the  sword  was  to  come  not  merely  to  Judah,  but  to  its  peo- 
ple within  Jerusalem,  "  defensed  "  though  it  was,  its  defenses  on 
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which  the  Jews  relied  so  much  would  not  keep  the  foe  out.  21. 
parting  —  lit.,  "mother  of  the  way."  As  "head  of  the  two  ways" 
follows,  which  seems  tautology  after  "  parting  of  the  way,"  Haver- 
nick  translates,  according  to  Arabic  idiom,  the  highway,  ox  principal 
road.  English  Version  is  not  tautology,  "  head  of  the  two  ways  " 
defining  more  accurately  "  parting  of  the  way."     made  .  .  .  bright 

—  rather,  "shook?  from  an  Arabic  root,  arrows —  Divination  by 
arrows  is  here  referred  to  :  they  were  put  into  a  quiver  marked 
with  the  names  of  particular  places  to  be  attacked,  and  then 
shaken  together  ;  whichever  came  forth  first  intimated  the  one 
selected  as  the  first  to  be  attacked.  [Jerome.]  The  same  usage 
existed  among  the  Arabs,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  king  is  represented  with  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  resting  on  a  bow  ;  also  with  two  arrows  in  the  right, 
and  the  bow  in  the  left,  probably  practicing  divination,  images  — 
Hebrew,  teraphim;  household  gods,  worshiped  as  a  family  talis- 
man, to  obtain  direction  as  to  the  future  and  other  blessings. 
First  mentioned  in  Mesopotamia,  whence  Rachel  brought  them 
(Genesis,  31.  19,  34) ;  put  away  by  Jacob  (Genesis,  35.  4) ;  set  up  by 
Micah  as  his  household  gods  (Judges,  17.  5) ;  stigmatized  as  idola- 
try (1  Samuel,  15.  23,  Hebrew:  Cf.  Zechariah,  10.  2,  Margin),     liver 

—  they  judged  of  the  success,  or  failure,  of  an  undertaking  by  the 
healthy,  or  unhealthy,  state  of  the  liver  and  entrails  of  a  sacrifice. 
22.  Rather,  "In  his  right  hand  was  (is)  the  divination,"  i.  e.,  he 
holds  up  in  his  right  hand  the  arrow  marked  with  "Jerusalem," 
to  encourage  his  army  to  march  for  it.  captains — the  Margin, 
"battering-rams,"  adopted  by  Fairbairn  is  less  appropriate  ;  for 
"battering-rams"  follow  presently  after.  [Grotius.]  open  the 
mouth  in  .  .  .  Slaughter — i.  e.,  commanding  slaughter:  raising  the 
war-cry  of  death.  Not  as  Gesenius,  "  to  open  the  mouth  with  the 
war-shout.n  23.  Unto  the  Jezus,  though  credulous  of  divinations 
when  in  their  favour,  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  divination  shall  be  (seen) 
as  false."  to  them,  &C. —  This  gives  the  reason  which  makes  the 
Jews  fancy  themselves  safe  from  the  Chaldeans,  viz.,  that  they 
"have  sworn  "  to  the  latter  "oaths"  of  allegiance,  forgetting  that 
they  had  violated  them  (ch.  17.  13,  15,  16,  18).  but  he  —  Nebuchad- 
nezzarwill  remember  in  consulting  his  idols  that  he  swore  to  Zede- 
kiah  by  them,  but  that  Zedekiah  broke  the  league.  [Grotius.] 
Rather,  God  will  remember  against  them  (Revelation,  16.  19)  their 
riolating  their  oath  sworn  by  the  true  God,  whereas  Nebuchadnez- 
zar kept  his  oath  sworn  by  a  false  god  ;  v.  24  confirms  this.  24. 
Their  unfaithfulness  to  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  type  of  their  general 
unfaithfulness  to  their  covenant-God.  with  the  hand  —  viz.,  of  the 
king  of  Babylon.  25.  profane  —  as  having  desecrated  by  idolatry 
and  perjury  his  office  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  Havernick  trans- 
lates, as  in  v.  14, "  slain,"  i.e.,  not  literally,  but  virtually  ;  to  Ezekiel's 
idealizing  view  Zedekiah  was  the  grand  victim  "  pierced  through  " 
by  God's  sword  of  judgments,  as  his  sons  were  slain  before  his 
eyes,  which  were  then  put  out,  and  he  was  led  a  captive  in  chains 
to  Babylon.     English  Version  is  better  :  so  Gesenius  (2  Chronicles, 

36. 13  ;  Jeremiah,  52.  2).    when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end  —  (v.  29). 
When  thine  iniquity,  having  reached   its  last  stage  of  guilt,  shall 
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be  put  an  end  to  by  judgment  (ch.  35.5).  26.  diadem  —  rather, 
"  the  mitre"  of  the  holy  priest  (Exodus,  28.  4 ;  Zechariah,  3.5). 
His  priestly  emblem  as  representative  of  the  priestly  people.  This, 
as  well  as  "  the  crown,"  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom,  were  to  be 
removed,  until  they  should  be  restored  and  united  in  the  Mediator, 
Messiah  (Psalm  no.  2,  4;  Zechariah,  6.  13).  [Fairbairn.]  As, 
however,  the  king  Zedekiah  alone,  not  the  high  priest  also,  is 
referred  to  in  the  context,  English  Version  is  supported  by  Gese- 
nius.  this  shall  not  be  the  same  —  the  diadem  shall  not  be  as  it 
was.  [Rosenmuller.]  Nothing  shall  remain  what  it  was. 
[Fairbairn.]  exalt  .  .  .  low  .  .  .  abase  .  .  .  high  —  not  the  general 
truth  expressed  (Proverbs,  3.  34  ;  Luke,  1.  52  ;  James,  4.  6  ;  1  Peter, 
5.  5)  ;  but  specially  referring  to  Messiah  and  Zedekiah  contrasted 
together.  The  "  tender  plant  .  .  .  out  of  the  dry  ground  "  (Isaiah, 
53.  2)  is  to  be  "exalted  "  in  the  end  (v.  27),  the  now  "high"  repre- 
sentative on  David's  throne,  Zedekiah  is  to  be  "abased."  The^z^- 
ward  relations  of  things  shall  be  made  to  change  places  in  just 
retaliation  on  the  people,  for  having  so  perverted  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  things.  [Hengstenberg.]  27.  Lit.,  "  An  overturning, 
overturning,  overturning,  will  I  make  it."  The  threefold  repeti- 
tion denotes  the  awful  certainty  of  the  event ;  not  as  Rosenmuller 
explains,  the  overthrow  of  the  three,  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and 
Zedekiah  ;  for  Zedekiah  alone  is  referred  to.  it  shall  be  no  more, 
Until  he  comes  whose  right  it  is  —  strikingly  parallel  to  Genesis, 
49.  10.  No  where  shall  there  be  rest  or  permanence,  all  things 
shall  be  in  fluctuation  until  He  comes  who,  as  the  rightful  Heir, 
shall  restore  the  throne  of  David  that  fell  with  Zedekiah.  The 
Hebrexv  for  "  right "  is  "judgment:"  it  perhaps  includes  besides 
the  right  to  rule,  the  idea  of  His  rule  being  one  in  righteousness 
(Psalm  72.  2;  Isaiah,  9.  6,  7  ;  n.  4;  Revelation,  19.  n).  Others 
(Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.)  who  held  the  rule  of  the  earth  delegated  to 
them  by  God,  abused  it  by  unrighteousness,  and  so  forfeited  the 
"  right."  He  both  has  the  truest  "  right "  to  the  rule,  and  exercises 
it  in  "  right."  It  is  true  the  tribal  "  sceptre  "  continued  with  Judah 
"till  Shiloh  came"  (Genesis,  49.  10);  but  there  was  no  kingly 
sceptre  till  Messiah  came,  as  the  spiritual  King  then  (John,  18.  36, 
37)  ;  this  spiritual  kingdom  being  about  to  pass  into  the  literal, 
personal  kingdom  over  Israel  at  His  second  coming  when,  and  not 
before,  this  prophecy  shall  not  have  its  exhaustive  fulfillment  (Luke, 
J-  32>  33  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  10.  7,  "  To  thee  doth  it  appertain  ").  28. 
Lest  Ammon  should  think  to  escape  because  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  the  route  to  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  denounces  judgment  against 
Ammon,  without  the  prospect  of  a  restoration  such  as  awaited 
Israel,  Jeremiah,  49.  6,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  a  "bringing  again  of 
its  captivity,"  but  this  probably  refers  to  its  spiritual  restoration 
under  Messiah  ;  or,  if  referring  to  it  politically,  must  refer  to  but  a 
partial  restoration  at  the  downfall  of  Babylon  under  Cyrus,  their 
reproach  —  This  constituted  a  leading  feature  in  their  guilt ;  they 
treated  with  proud  contumely  the  covenant-people  after  the  taking 
^f  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  25.  3,6  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  9,  10), 
«fta  appropriated  Israel's  territory  (Jeremiah,  49.  1  ;  Amos,  1.  13-15)- 
furbished  to  consume  —  Maurer  punctuates  thus,  "  Drawn  for  the 
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slaughter,  it  is  furbished  to  devour  ('  consume '),  to  glitter."  Eng- 
lish Version, "  to  consume  because  of  the  glittering/'  means,  "  to  con- 
sume by  reason  of  the  lightning  flash-like  rapidity  with  which  it  falls." 
Five  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ammon  was  destroyed  for 
aiding  Ishmael  in  usurping  the  government  of  Judea  against  the  will 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings,  25.  25  ;  Jeremiah,  41.  15). 
[Grotius.]  29.  see  vanity  . . .  divine  a  lie  —  Ammon,  too,  had 
false  diviners  who  flattered  them  with  assurances  of  safety ;  the 
only  result  of  which  will  be  to  "bring  Ammon  upon  the  necks," 
&c,  *.  <?.,  to  add  the  Ammonites  to  the  headless  trunks  of  the  slain 
of  Judah,  whose  bad  example  Ammon  followed,  and  "Avhose  day" 
of  visitation  for  their  guilt  "  is  come."  when  their  iniquity  shall 
have  an  end  —  see  Note,  v.  25.  30.  Shall  I  cause  it  to  return  into 
his  sheath  —  viz.,  without  first  destroying  Ammon.  Certainly  not 
(Jeremiah,  47.  6,  7).  Others,  as  Margin,  less  suitably  read  it  im- 
peratively, "Cause  it  to  return,"  i.  e.,  after  it  has  done  the  work 
appointed  to  it.  in  the  land  of  thy  nativity  —  Ammon  was  not  to 
be  carried  away  captive  as  Judah,  but  to  perish  in  his  own  land. 
31.  blow  against  thee  in,  &c.  —  rather,  "blow  upon  thee  with  the 
fire,"  &c.     Image  from   smelting  metals  (ch.  22.  20,  21).     brutish 

—  ferocious.  skillful  to  destroy  —  lit.,  artificers  of  destruction: 
alluding   to    Isaiah,  54.  16.      32.  thy  blood  shall   be  —  i.e.,  shall 

flow,  be  no  more  remembered  —  be  consigned  as  a  nation  to 
oblivion. 

C    APTER  XXII. 

1-31.  God's  udgment  on  the  Sinfulness  of  Jerusalem. 
Repetition  of  the  charges  in  ch.  20 ;  only  that  there  they  were 
stated  in  an  historical  review  of  the  past  and  present ;  here  the 
present  sins  of  the  nation  exclusively  are  brought  forward.  2.  See 
ch.  20.  4,  i.  e.,  "Wilt  thou  not  judge?"  &c.  (Cf.  ch.  23.  36.)  the 
bloody  City — lit.,  the  city  of  bloods;  so  called  on  account  of  mur- 
ders perpetrated  in  her,  and  sacrifices  of  children  to  Moloch  (v.  3, 
4, 6, 9 ;  ch.  24. 6, 9).    3.  sheddeth  blood  . . .  that  her  time  may  come 

—  Instead  of  deriving  advantage  from  her  bloody  sacrifices  to  idols, 
she  only  thereby  brought  on  herself  "  the  time  "  of  her  punishment. 
against  herself — (Proverbs,  8.  36.)  4.  thy  days  —  the  shorter 
period,  viz.,  that  of  the  seige.  thy  years  —  the  longer  period  of 
the  captivity.  The  "  days"  and  "  years"  express  that  she  is  ripe 
for  punishment.  5.  infamous  —  they  mockingly  call  thee,  "  Thou 
polluted  one  in  name  {Margin),  and  full  of  confusion  "  [Fairbairn] 
(referring  to  the  tumultous  violence  prevalent  in  it).  Thus  the 
nations  "far  and  near"  mocked  her  as  at  once  sullied  in  character 
and  in  actual  fact  lawless.  What  a  sad  contrast  to  the  Jerusalem 
once  designated  "  the  holy  city."  6.  Rather, "  The  princes  . . .  each 
according  to  his  power,  were  in  thee,  to  shed  blood  "  (as  if  this 
was  the  only  object  of  their  existence).  "  Power,"  lit.,  arm;  they, 
who  ought  to  have  been  patterns  of  justice,  made  their  own  arm  of 
might  their  only  law.  7.  set  light  by  —  children  have  made  light 
of  disrespected,  father,  &c.  (Deuteronomy,  27.  16).  From  v.  7  to 
v.  12  are  enumerated  the  sins  committed  in  violation  of  Moses' 
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law.  9.  men  that  carry  tales  —  informers,  who  by  misreprenta- 
tions  cause  innocent  blood  to  be  shed  (Leviticus,  19.  16).  Lit.. 
"  One  who  goes  to  and  fro  as  a  merchant.1'  10.  set  apart  for  pol- 
lution—  i.  e.,  set  apart  as  unclean  (Leviticus,  18.  19).  12.  forgotten 
me  —  the  root  of  all  sin  (Deuteronomy,  32.  18  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  32  ;  3. 
21).  13.  smitten  mine  hand  — in  token  of  the  indignant  vengeance 
which   I  will   execute  on   thee  {Note,  ch.  21.  17).     14.  (Ch.  21.  7.) 

15.  consume  thy  filthiness  out  of  thee  — the  object  of  God  in 
scattering   the  Jews.     16.  take  thine  inheritance  in  thyself — 

formerly  thou  wast  mine  inheritance ;  but  now,  full  of  guilt, 
thou  art  no  longer  mine,  but  thine  own  inheritance  to  thyself; 
"  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,"  i.  e.,  even  they  shall  see  that,  now 
that  thou  hast  become  a  captive,  thou  are  no  longer  owned 
as  mine.  [Vatablus.]  Fairbairn,  &c.,»  needlessly,  take  the 
Hebrew  from  a  different  root,  "  thou  shalt  be  polluted  by  ("  in ") 
[Henderson]  thyself"  &c. ;  the  heathen  shall  regard  thee  as  a 
polluted  thing,  who  hast  brought  thine  own  reproach  on  thy- 
self. 18.  drOSS  .  .  .  brass  —  Israel  has  become  a  worthless  com- 
pound of  the  dross  of  silver  (implying  not  merely  corruption, 
but  degeneracy  from  good  to  bad,  Isaiah,  1.  22,  especially 
offensive)  and  of  the  baser  metals.  Hence,  the  people  must  be 
thrown  into  the  furnace  of  judgment,  that  the  bad  may  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  good  separated  (Jeremiah,  6.  29,  30).  23.  From 
this  verse  to  the  end  he  shows  the  general  corruption  of  all  ranks. 
24.  land  .  .  .  not  cleansed  —  not  cleared  or  cultivated  :  all  a  scene 
of  desolation  ;  a  fit  emblem  of  the  moral  wilderness  state,  of  the 
people,  nor  rained  upon  —  a  mark  of  Divine  "indignation;"  as 
the  early  and  latter  rain,  on  which  the  productiveness  of  the  land 
depended,  was  one  of  the  great  covenant  blessings.  Joel  (2.  23) 
promises  the  return  of  the  former  and  latter  rain,  with  the  restora- 
tion of  God's  favour.  25.  conspiracy  —  the  false  prophets  have 
conspired  both  to  propagate  error,  and  to  oppose  the  messages  of 
God's  servants.  They  are  menticned  first,  as  their  bad  influence 
extended  the  widest,  pray —  their  aim  was  greed  of  gain,  "  treas- 
ure, and  precious  things"  (Hosea,  6.  9  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  3,  4  ;  Mat- 
thew, 23.  14).  made  .  .  .  many  Widows  —  by  occasioning,  through 
false  prophecies,  the  war  with  the  Chaldeans  in  which  the  husbands 
fell.  26.  Her  priests  —  whose  "  lips  should  have  kept  knowledge  " 
(Malachi,  2.  7).  violated  —  not  simply  transgressed,  but  have  done 
violence  to  the  law,  by  wresting  it  to  wrong   ends,  and   putting 

wrong  constructions  on  it.    put  no  difference  between  the  holy 

and  profane,  &C.  —  made  no  distinction  between  the  clean  and 
unclean  (Leviticus,  10. 10),  the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  sanctioning 
violations  of  that  holy  day.  "Holy"  means,  what  is  dedicated  to 
God;  "  profane,"  what  is  in  common  use;  "  unclean,"  what  is  forbid- 
den to  be  eaten  ;  "  clean,"  what  is  lazvful  to  be  eaten.  I  am  profaned 
among  them  —  they  abuse  my  name  to  false  or  unjust  purposes. 
27.  princes  —  who  should  have  employed  the  influence  of  their 
position  for  the  people's  welfare,  made  "gain"  their  sole  aim. 
wolves — notorious  for  fierce  and  ravening  cruelty  (Micah,  3.  2,  3, 
9-11  ;  John,  10.  12).  28.  Referring  to  the  false  assurances  of  peace 
with  which  the  prophets  flattered  the  people,  that  they  should  ?.v>f 
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submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon  {Note,  ch.  13.  10;  21.  29  ;  Jeremiah, 
6.  14;  23.  16,  17;  27.  9,  10).  29.  The  people  — put  last,  after  the 
mention  of  those  in  office.  Corruption  had  spread  downward 
through  the  whole  community,  wrongfully  —  i.  e.,  without  cause, 
gratuitously,  without  the  stranger  proselyte  giving  any  just  provo- 
cation ;  nay,  he  of  all  others  being  one  who  ought  to  have  been 
won  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  kindness,  instead  of  being 
alienated  by  oppression  ;  especially  as  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded t®  remember  that  they  themselves  had  been  "  strangers  in 
Egypt"  (Exodus,  22.  21  ;  23.  9).  30.  the  hedge  —  the  wall  {Note, 
ch.  13.  5).  Image  for  leading  the  people  to  repentance,  the  gap  — 
the  breach  (Psalm  io5.  23).  Image  for  interceding  between  the  people 
and  God  (Genesis,  20.  7;  Exodus,  32.  11;  Numbers,  16.  48).  I 
found  none  —  (Jeremiah,  5.  1.)  Not  that  literally  there  was  not  a 
righteous  man  in  the  city.  For  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  &c,  were  still 
there  ;  but  Jeremiah  had  been  forbidden  to  pray  for  the  people 
(Jeremiah,  11.  14),  as  being  doomed  to  wrath.  None  now,  of  the 
godly,  knowing  the  desperate  state  of  the  people,  and  God's  pur- 
pose as  to  them,  was  willing  longer  to  interpose  between  God's 
wrath  and  them.  And  none  "among  them,"?',  e.,  among  those 
just  enumerated  as  guilty  of  such  sins  {v.  25-29),  was  morally  able 

for  such  an  office.  31.  their  own  way  . . .  recompensed  upon  their 
heads  —  (ch.  9.  10  ;  11.  21  ;  16.  43  ;  Proverbs,  1.  31  ;  Isaiah,  3.  11 ; 
Jeremiah,  6.  19.) 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1-49.  Israel's  and  Judah's    Sin  and  Punishment  are  para- 

BOLICALLY  PORTRAYED  UNDER  THE  NAMES  AhOLAII  AND  AHOLIBAH. 

The  imagery  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  16  ;  but  here  the  reference  is 
not  as  there  so  much  to  the  breach  of  the  spiritual  marriage  cove 
nant  with  God  by  the  people's  idolatries,  as  by  their  worldly  spirit 
and  their  trusting  to  alliances  with  the  heathen  lor  safety,  rathe* 
than  to  God.  2.  two  .  .  .  of  one  mother  —  Israel  and  Judah,  on* 
nation  by  birth  from  the  same  ancestress,  Sarah.  3.  Even  so  early 
in  their  history  as  their  Egyptian  sojourn,  they  committed  idolatries 
{Note,  ch.  20.  6-8  ;  Joshua,  24.  14).  in  their  youth  —  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  sin.  It  was  at  the  very  time  of  their  receiving  extra- 
ordinary favours  from  God  (ch.  16.  6,  22).  they  bruised  —  viz.,  the 
Egyptians.  4.  Aholah  —  i.e.,  "Her  tent"  (put  for  worship,  as  the 
first  worship  of  God  in  Israel  was  in  a  tent  or  tabernacle),  as  con- 
trasted with  Aholibah,  i.  e.,  "  My  tent  in  her."  The  Bethel  worship 
of  Samaria  was  of  her  own  devising,  not  of  God's  appointment ; 
the  temple-worship  of  Jerusalem  was  expressly  appointed  by  Je- 
hovah, who  "  dwelt "  there,  "  setting  up  His  tabernacle  among  the 
people  as  His"  (Exodus,  25.  8;  Leviticus,  26.  11,  12;  Joshua,  22. 
19;  Psalm  76.  2),  the  elder — Samaria  is  called  "the  elder," 
because  she  preceded  Judah  in  her  apostacy  and  its  punishment. 
they  were  mine  —  previous  to  apostacy  under  Jeroboam,  Samaria 
(Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes),  equally  with  Judah,  worshiped  the  true 
God.  God  therefore  never  renounced  the  right  over  Israel,  but 
sent  prophets,  as  Elijah  and   Elisha,  to   declare    His  will   to   ther»»- 
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5-  when  .  .  .  mine  —  lit.,  "under  me,"  i.  e.,  subject  to  me  as  her 
lawful  husband,  neighbours  —  on  the  North  East  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  bordered  on  that  of  Assyria  ;  for  the  latter  had  occupied 
much  of  Syria.  Their  neighbourhood  in  locality  was  emblematical 
of  their  being  near  in  corruption  of  morals  and  worship.  The 
alliances  of  Israel  with  Assyria,  which  are  the  chief  subject  of 
reprobation  here,  tended  to  this  (2  Kings,  15.  19;  16.  7,  9 ;  17.  3  ; 
Hosea,  8.  9).  6.  blue  — rather,  "purple."  [Fairbairn.]  As  a 
lustful  woman's  passions  are  fired  by  showy  dress  and  youthful 
appearance  in  men,  so  Israel  was  seduced  by  the  pomp  and  power 
of  Assyria  (Cf.  Isaiah,  10.  8).  horsemen  —  cavaliers.  7.  ail  their 
idols  —  there  was  nothing  that  she  refused  to  her  lovers.  8. 
whoredoms  brought  from  Egypt  —  the  calves  setup  in  Dan  and 
Bethel  by  Jeroboam,  answering  to  the  Egyptian  bull-formed  idol 
Apis.  Her  alliances  with  Egypt  politically  are  also  meant  (Isaiah, 
30.  2,  3  ;  31.  1).  The  ten  tribes  probably  resumed  the  Egyptian 
rites,  in  order  to  enlist  the  Egyptians  against  Judah  (2  Chronicles, 
12.  2-4).  9.  God,  in  righteous  retribution,  turned  their  objects  of 
trust  into  the  instruments  of  their  punishment :  Pul.,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  Esar-haddon,  and  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  15.  19,  29  ;  17.  3, 
6,  24  ;  Ezra,  4.  2,  10).  "  It  was  their  sin  to  have  sought  after  such 
lovers,  and  it  was  to  be  their  punishment  that  these  lovers  should 
become  their  destroyers."  [Fairbairn.]  10.  became  famous  — 
lit.,  "  she  became  a  name,"  i.  e.,  as  notorious  by  her  punishment  as 
she  had  been  by  her  sins,  so  as  to  be  quoted  as  a  warning  to  others. 
women  —  i.  e.,  neighbouring  peoples.  II,  Judah,  the  southern 
kingdom,  though  having  the  "  warning"  (Note,  v.  10)  ol  the  north- 
ern kingdom  before  her  eyes,  instead  of  profiting  by  it,  went  to 
even  greater  lengths  in  corruption  than  Israel.  Her  greater  spir- 
itual privileges  made  her  guilt  the  greater  (ch.  16.  47,  51  ;  Jeremiah, 
3.  II).  12.  (Ver.  6,  23).  most  gorgeously  —  lit.,  to  perfection.  Gro- 
tius  translates,  "  wearing  a  crown,"  or  "  chaplet,"  such  as  lovers 
wore  in  visiting  their  mistresses.  13.  one  way — both  alike  for- 
saking God  for  heathen  confidences.  14.  vermilion — the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  purple  was  of  the  Assyrians.  In 
striking  agreement  with  this  verse  is  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  lately  discovered  have  painted  and  coloured  bas- 
reliefs,  red,  blue,  and  black.  The  Jews  (for  instance  Jehoiakim, 
Jeremiah,  22.  14)  copied  these  (Cf.  ch.  8.  10).  15.  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire  —  rather,  "in  ample  dyed  turbans;"  lit.,  "redund- 
ant with  dyed  turbans."  The  Assyrians  delighted  in  ample, 
flowing,  and  richly-coloured  tunics,  scarfs,  girdles  and  head- 
dresses or  turbans,  varying  in  ornaments  according  to  the  rank. 
Chaldea  .  .  .  land  of  their  nativity  —  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas  (Note,  Isaiah,  23.  13).  "Princes;"  lit.,  a  first-rate 
military  class  that  fought  by  threes  in  the  chariots,  one  guiding  the 

horses,  the  other  two  fighting.     16.  sent   messengers . .  .  into 

Chaldea  —  (ch.  16.  29).     It  was  she  that  solicited  the  Chaldeans, 

not  they  her.     Probably  the  occasion  was  when  Judah  sought  to 

strengthen  herself   by  a  Chaldean    alliance    against  a  menaced 

attack  by  Egypt  (Cf.  2  Kings,  23.  29-35  ;  24.  1-7).      God  made  the 

object  of  their  sinful  desire  the  instrument  of  their  punishment. 
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Jehoiakim,  probably  by  a  stipulation  of  tribute,  enlisted  Nebu* 
chadnezzar  against  Pharaoh,  whose  tributary  he  previously  had 
been  ;  failing  to  keep  his  stipulation,  he  brought  on  himself 
Nebuchadnezzar's  vengeance.  17.  alienated  from  them  —  viz., 
from  the  Chaldeans  ;  turning  again  to  the  Egyptians  [v.  19),  trying 
by  their  help  to  throw  off  her  solemn  engagements  to  Babylon 

(Cf.  Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7 ;  2  Kings,  24.  7).  18.  my  mind  was  alien- 
ated from  her  —  lit.,  zvas  broken  off  from  her.  Just  retribution  for 
"her  mind  being  aliened  {broken  off)  from  the  Chaldeans"  (v.  17) 
to  whom  she  had  sworn  fealty  (ch.  17.  12-19).  "Discovered" 
implies  the  open  shamelessness  of  her  apostacy.  19.  Israel  first 
"  called  "  her  lusts,  practiced  when  in  Egypt,  "  to  her  (fond)  j-emem- 
brance,"  and  then  actually  returned  to  them.  Mark  the  danger  of 
suffering  the  memory  to  dwell  on  the  pleasure  felt  in  past  sins. 
20.  their  paramours  —  *.  e.,  her  paramours  among  them  (the  Egyp- 
tians) ;  she  doted  upon  their  persons  as  her  paramours  (v.  5,  12, 
16).  flesh  —  the  membrum  virile  (very  large  in  the  ass),  as  Leviti- 
cus, 15.  2,  Margin;  Ezekiel,  16.  26.  issue  of  horses — the  seminal 
issue.  The  horse  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  the  hieroglyphic  for 
a  lustful  person.  21.  calledst  to  remembrance  —  "didst  repeat." 
[Maurer.]  in  bruising  —  in  suffering  ...  to  be  bruised.  22. 
lovers  . . .  alienated  —  {v.  17).  Illicit  love,  soon  or  late,  ends  in  open 
hatred  (2  Samuel,  13.  15).  The  Babylonians,  the  objects  formerly 
of  their  God-forgetting  love,  but  now,  with  characteristic  fickle- 
ness, objects  of  their  hatred,  shall  be  made  by  God,  the  instruments 
of  their  punishment.  23.  Pekod,  &C.  —(Jeremiah,  50.  21).  Not  a 
geographical  name,  but  descriptive  of  Babylon.  "  Visitation,''' 
peculiarly  the  land  of  "judgment;"  in  a  double  sense  ;  actively,  the 
inflicter  of  judgment  on  Judah  ;  passively,  as  about  to  be  afterward 
herself  the  object  of  judgment.  Shoa  .  .  .  Koa — "rich.  .  .noble;" 
descriptive  of  Babylon  in  her  prosperity  .  .  .  having  all  the  world's 
wealth  and  dignity  at  her  disposal.  Maurer  suggests  that  as 
descriptive  appellatives  are  subjoined  to  the  proper  name,  "all 
the  Assyrians  "  in  the  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  (as  the  verse 
ought  to  be  divided  at  "  Koa  "),  so  Pekod,  Shoa  and  Koa  must  b& 
appellatives  descriptive  of  "  The  Babylonians  and  .  . .  Chaldeans  " 
in  the  first  hemistich  ;  "  Pekod  "  meaning  Prefects;  Shoa  .  .  .  Koa> 
"  rich  ...  princely."  desirable  young  men  —  strong  irony;  allud. 
ing  to  v.  12,  these  "desirable  young  men"  whom  thou  didst  so 
"  dote  upon"  for  their  manly  vigour  of  appearance,  shall  by  thai 
very  vigour  be  the  better  able  to  chastise  thee.  24.  with  chariots 
—  or,  "with  armaments:"  so  LXX  ;  "axes"  [Maurer]  ;  or,  join- 
ing it  with  "  wagons,"  translate,  "  with  scythe-armed  wagons,"  or 
"chariots."  [Grotius.]  wheels  —  the  unusual  height  of  these> 
increased  their  formidable  appearance  (ch.  I.  16-20).  their  judg- 
ments—  which  awarded  barbarously  severe  punishments  (Jeremiah, 
52.  9;  29.  22).  25.  take  away  thy  nose  .  ,  .  ears  —  adulteresses 
were  punished  so  among  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Oriental 
beauties  wore  ornaments  in  the  ear  and  nose.  How  just  the  retrU. 
bution,that  the  features  most  be-jeweled  should  be  mutilated.  So, 
allegorically  as  to  Judah,  the  spiritual  adulteress.  26.  strip . . .  Of . . . 
Clothes  —  whereby  she  attracted  her  paramours   ch.  16.  39).     27. 
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Thus  .  .  .  make  .  .  .  lewdness  to  cease  —  The  captivity  has  made 
the  Jews  ever  since  abhor  idolatry,  not  only  on  their  return  from 
Babylon,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  of  their  dispersion,  as 
foretold  (Hosea,  3.  4).  28.  (Ver.  17,  18  ;  ch.  16.  37.)  29.  take 
away  . .  .  thy  labour  —  i.  e.,  the  fruits  of  thy  labour,  leave  thee 
naked — as  captive  females  are  treated.  31.  her  cup  —  of  pun- 
ishment (Psalm  11.  6;  75.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  25.  15,  &c.)  Thy  guilt  and 
that  of  Israel  being  alike,  your  punishment  shall  be  alike.  34. 
break  .  .  .  sherds  —  so  greedily  shalt  thou  suck  out  every  drop, 
like  one  drinking  to  madness  (the  effect  invariably  ascribed  to 
drinking  God's  cup  of  wrath,  Jeremiah,  51.  7;  Habakkuk,  2.  16), 
that  thou  shalt  craunch  the  very  shreds  of  it,  i.  e.,  there  shall  be 
no  evil  left  which  thou  shalt  not  taste.  pluck  off  thine  OWH 
breasts  —  enraged  against  them  as  the  ministers  to  thine  adultery. 
35-  forgotten  me  — (Jeremiah,  2.  32  ;  13.  25.)  cast  me  behind  thy 
back —  (1  Kings,  14.  9 ;  Nehemiah,  9.  26.)    bear  . . .  thy  lewdness 

—  i.e.,  its  penal  consequences  (Proverbs,  1.  31).  56-44.  A  sum- 
ming up  of  the  sins  of  the  two  sisters,  especially  those  of  Judah. 
36.  Wilt  thou  (not)  judge  {Note,  ch.  20.  4).  38.  tbe  same  day — ■ 
on  the  very  day  that  they  had  burned  their  children  to  Moloch  ir> 
the  valley  of  Gehenna,  they  shamelessly  and  hypocritically  pre- 
sented themselves  as  worshipers  in  Jehovah's  temple  (Jeremiah, 
7.9,10).  40.  messenger  was  sent  —  viz.,  by  Judah  (v.  16  ;  Isaiah, 
57.  9).  paintedst  .  .  .  eyes — (2  Kings,  9.  30,  Margin  ;  Jeremiah, 
4.  30).  Black  paint  was  spread  on  the  eyelids  of  beauties  to  make 
the  white  of  the  eye  more  attractive  by  the  contrast,  so  Judah  left 
no  seductive  art  untried.  41.  bed  —  divan.  While  men  reclined 
at  table,  women  sat,  as  it  seemed  indelicate  for  them  to  lie  down 
(Amos,  6.  4).  [Grotius.]  table — i.e.,  the  idolatrous  altar  mine 
incense  — which  I  had  given  thee,  and  which  thou  oughtest  to  have 
offered  to  me  (ch.  16.  18,  19  ;  Hosea,  2.8  ;  Cf.  Proverbs,  7.  17).  42. 
Sabeans  —  Not  content  with  the  princely,  handsome  Assyrians,  the 
sisters  brought  to  themselves  the  rude  robber  hordes  of  Sabeans 
(Job.  1.  15).  The  Keri,  or  Margin,  reads  "drunkards."  upon  their 
hands  —  upon  the  hands  of  the  sisters,  i.  e.,  they  allured  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  worship  their  gods.  43.  Will  they,  &,C. --Is  it  pos- 
sible that  paramours  will  desire  any  longer  to  commit  whoredoms 
with  so  worn-out  an  old  adulteress?  45.  the  righteous  men  — 
the  Chaldeans  ;  the  executioners  of  God's  righteous  vengeance 
(ch.  16.  38),  not  that  they  were  "  righteous"  in  themselves  (Habak- 
kuk, 1.  3,  12,  13).  46.  a  company  —  properly,  a  council  of  judges 
passing  sentence  on  a  criminal.  [Grotius.]  The  "  removal  "  and 
"spoiling"  by  the  Chaldean  army  is  the  execution  of  the  judicial 
sentence  of  God.  47.  stones — the  legal  penalty  of  the  adulteress 
(ch.  16.  40,  41  ;  John,  8.  5).  Answering  to  the  stones  hurled  by  the 
Babylonians  from  engines  in  besieging  Jerusalem,     houses  . .  .  fire 

—  fulfilled  (2  Chronicles,  36.  17,  19).     48.  (Ver.  27.)     that  all  .  .  . 

may  be  taught  not  to  do,  &,c.  —  (Deuteronomy,  13.  n.)    49.  boar 

the  Sins  Of  your  idols  —  i.  e.,  the  punishment  of  your  idolatry, 
know  that  i  am  the  Lord  God  —  i.  e.t  know  it  to  your  cost . . .  "6 j 
bitter  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1-27.  Vision  of  the  Boiling  Caldron,  and  of  the  Death  of 
Ezekiel's  Wife,  i,  2.  Ezekiel  proves  his  Divine  mission  by  an- 
nouncing the  very  day  ("  this  same  day")  of  the  beginning  of  tho 
investment  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  "  the  ninth  year,"  vis., 
of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  "the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month;" 
though  he  was  300  miles  away  from  Jerusalem  among  the  captives 
at  the  Chebar  (2  Kings,  25. 1  ;  Jeremiah,  39.  1).  set  himself —  laid 
siege;  lit.,  "lay  against."  pot  —  caldron.  Alluding  to  the  self- 
confident  proverb  used  among  the  people,  ch.  11.  3  (see  my  Note), 
"  This  city  is  the  caldron  and  we  be  the  flesh  ; "  your  proverb  shall 
prove  awfully  true,  but  in  a  different  sense  from  what  you  intend. 
So  far  from  the  city  proving  an  iron  caldron-like  defense  from  the 
fire,  it  shall  be  as  a  caldron  set  on  the  fire,  and  the  people  as  so 
many  pieces  of  meat  subjected  to  boiling  heat.  See  Jeremiah,  1. 
13.     4.  pieces  thereof — those  which    properly  belong  to  it,  as  its 

own.  every  good  piece  ...  choice  bones — i.  e.,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  people.  The  "  choice  bones  "  in  the  pot  have 
flesh  adhering  to  them.  The  "  bones  "  under  the  pot  (v.  5)  are  those 
having  no  flesh  and  used  as  fuel,  answering  to  the  poorest  who 
suffer  first,  and  are  put  out  of  pain  sooner  than  the  rich  who 
endure  what  answers  to  the  slower  process  of  boiling.  5.  burn 
.  .  .  bones —  rather,  "pile  the  bones."  Lit.,  "  Let  there  be  a  round 
pile  of  the  bones."  herein  —  lit.,  "in  the  midst  of  it."  6.  scum 
—  not  ordinary,  but  poisonous  scum,  i.  e.,  the  people's  all-pervading 
wickedness,  bring  it  out  piece  by  piece  — "  it,"  the  contents  of  the 
pot ;  its  flesh,  i.  e.,  "  I  will  destroy  the  people  of  the  city,  not  all  at 
the  same  time,  but  by  a  series  of  successive  attacks."  Not  as 
Fairbairn,  "  on  its  every  piece  let  it  (the  poisonous  scum)  go 
forth."  let  no  lot  fall  on  it  —  i.  e.,  no  lot,  such  as  is  sometimes 
cast,  to  decide,  who  are  to  be  destroyed  and  who  saved  (2  Samuel, 
8.  2  ;  Joel,  3.  3  ;  Obadiah,  11  ;  Nahum,  3.  10).  In  former  carryings 
away  of  captives,  lots  were  cast  to  settle  who  were  to  go,  and  who 
to  stay,  but  now  all  alike  are  to  be  cast  out  without  distinction  ct 
rank,  age,  or  sex.  7.  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  —  or,  "  the  dry,  bare 
exposed  rock,"  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  all.  Blood  poured  on 
a  rock  is  not  so  soon  absorbed  as  blood  poured  on  the  earth.  The 
law  ordered  the  blood  even  of  a  beast  or  fowl,  to  be  "  covered  with 
the  dust"  (Leviticus,  17.  13);  but  she  was  so  shameless  as  to  be  at 
no  pains  to  cover  up  the  blood  of  innocent  men  slain  in  her.  Blood, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  Gin,  presupposes  every  other  form  of 
guilt.  8.  that  it  might  Cause  —  God  purposely  let  her  so  shame- 
lessly pour  the  blood  on  the  bare  rock  "  that  it  might"  the  more 
loudly  and  open.y  cry  for  vengeance  from  on  high  ;  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  guilt  and  the  punishment  might  be  the 
more  palpable.  The  blood  of  Abel,  though  the  ground  received 
it,  still  oried  to  heaven  for  vengeance  (Genesis,  4.  10,  11),  much 
more  blood  shamelessly  exposed  on  the  bare  rock,  set  her  blood 
■ —  she  shall  be  paid   back   in    kind  (Matthew,  7.  2).     She  openly 

shed  blood,  and  her  blood  shall  openly  be  shed.     9.  the  pile  for  fire 
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—  the  hostile  materials  for  the  city's  destruction.  10.  spice  it  well 
■ — that  the  meat  may  be  the  more  palatable,  i.  e.,  I  will  make  the 
foe  delight  in  its  destruction  as  much  as  one  delights  in  well- 
seasoned,  savoury  meat.  Grotius,  needlessly  departing  from  the 
obvious  sense,  translates,  "  Let  it  be  boiled  down  to  a  compound." 
ii.  set  it  empty . . .  that . . .  brass . . ,  may  burn  . . .  that . . .  scum 
...  may  be  consumed  —  even  the  consumption  of  the  contents  is 
not  enough,  the  caldron  itself  which  is  infected  by  the  poisonous 
scum  must  be  destroyed,  i.  e.,  the  city  itself  must  be  destroyed,  not 
merely  the  inhabitants,  just  as  the  very  house  infected  with  leprosy 
was  to  be  destroyed  (Leviticus,  14.  34-45).  12.  herself — rather, 
"  she  hath  wearied  ?ne  out  with  lies  ; "  or  rather  "  with  vain  labours  " 
on  my  part  to  purify  her  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
judgments  (Cf.  Isaiah,  43.  24;  Malachi,  2.  17).  [Maurer.]  How- 
ever, English  Version  gives  a  good  sense  (Cf.  Isaiah,  47.  13  ;  57. 
10).  13.  lewdness  —  determined,  deliberate  wickedness;  from  a 
Hebrew  root,"  to  purpose."  I  have  purged  thee — i.e.,  I  have  left 
nothing  untried  which  would  tend  toward  purging  thee,  by  send- 
ing prophets  to  invite  thee  to  repentance,  by  giving  thee  the  law  with 
all  its  promises,  privileges,  and  threats,  thou  Shalt  not  be  purged  . . . 
anymore  —  i.e.,  by  my  gracious  interpositions  ;  thou  shalt  be  left  to 
thine  own  course,  and  to  take  its  fatal  consequences.  14.  go  back  — 
desist;  relax.  [Fairbairn.]  15.  Second  part  of  the  vision;  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Ezekiel's  wife,  and  prohibition  of  the  usual 
signs  of  mourning.  16.  desire  Of .  .  .  eyes — his  wife:  represent- 
ing the  sanctuary  (v.  21)  in  which  the  Jews  so  much  gloried.  The 
energv  and  subordination  of  Ezekiel's  whole  life  to  his  prophetic 
office  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  narrative  of  his  wife's  death. 
It  is  the  only  memorable  event  of  his  personal  history  which  he 
records,  and  this  only  in  reference  to  his  soul-absorbing  work. 
His  natural  tenderness  is  shown  by  that  graphic  touch,  "  the  desire 
of  thine  eyes."  What  amazing  subjection,  then,  of  his  individual 
feeling  to  his  prophetic  duty  is  manifested  in  the  simple  statement 
(v.  18),  "  So  I  spake  ...  in  the  morning  ;  and  at  even  my  wife 
died  ;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded."  stroke  — 
a  sudden  visitation.  The  suddenness  of  it  enhances  the  self-con- 
trol of  Ezekiel  in  so  entirely  merging  individual  feeling,  which 
must  have  been  especially  acute  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
in  the  higher  claims  of  duty  to  God.  17.  Forbear  to  cry  —  or, 
"  Lament  in  silence  ;"  not  forbidding  sorrow,  but  the  loud  expres- 
sion of  it.  [Grotius.]  no  mourning — typical  of  the  universality 
of  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  which  woi  ,d  preclude  mourning,  such  as 
is  usual  where  calamity  is  but  partial.  "  The  dead  "  is  purposely 
put  in  the  plural,  as  referring  ultimately  to  the  dead  who  should 
perish  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ;  though  the  singular  might 
have  been  expected,  as  Ezekiel's  wife  was  the  immediate  subject 
referred  to:  "  make  no  mourning"  such  as  is  usual  "for  the  dead, 
and  such  as  shall  be  hereafter  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jeremiah,  16.  5-7). 
tire  of  thine  head  —  thy  head-dress.  [Fairbairn.]  Jerome  ex- 
plains, "  Thou  shalt  retain  the  hair  which  is  usually  cut  in  mourn- 
ing." The  fTlet,  binding  the  hair  about  the  temples  like  a  chaplet 
was  laid  aside  at  such  times.     Uncovering  the  head  was  an  ordin- 
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ary  sign  of  mourning  in  priests  ;  whereas  others  covered  their 
heads  in  mourning  (2  Samuel,  15.  30).  The  reason  was,  the  priests 
had  their  head-dress  of  fine  twined  linen  given  them  for  ornament, 
and  as  a  badge  of  office.  The  high  priest,  as  having  on  his  head 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  was  forbidden  in  any  case  to  lay  aside  his 
head-dress.  But  the  priests  might  do  so,  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  nearest  relatives  (Leviticus,  21.  2,  3,  10)  ;  they  then  put  on 
inferior  attire,  sprinkling  also  on  their  heads  dust  and  ashes  (Cf. 
Leviticus,  10.  6,  7).  shoes  upon  thy  feet  —  whereas  mourners  went 
"barefoot"  (2  Samuel,  15.  30).  cover  not  .  .  .  lips — rather,  the 
upper  lip,  with  the  moustachio  (Leviticus,  13.  45  ;  Micah,  3.  7), 
bread  Of  men  —  the  bread  usually  brought  to  mourners  by  friends 
in  token  of  sympathy.  So  the  "  cup  of  consolation  "  brought  (Jer- 
emiah, 16.  7).  "  Of  men  "  means  such  as  is  usually  furnished  by 
men.  So  Isaiah,  8.  1,  "a  man's  pen;"  Revelation,  21.  17,  "the 
measure  of  a  man.''''  19.  what  these  things  are  to  US  —  The  people 
perceive  that  Ezekiel's  strange  conduct  has  a  symbolical  meaning 
as  to  themselves,  they  ask  what  is  that  meaning?  21.  excellency 
Of  your  strength  —  (Cf.  Amos,  6.  8).  The  object  of  your  pride  and 
confidence  (Jeremiah,  7.  4,  10,  14).  desire  of .  .  .  eyes  —  (Psalm 
27.  4).  The  antitype  to  Ezekiel's  wife  (v.  16).  pitieth  —  loveth, 
as  pity  is  akin  to  love  :  yearned  over.  "  Profane  "  is  an  appropriate 
word.  They  had  profaned  the  temple  with  idolatry  ;  God,  in  just 
retribution,  will  profane  it  with  the  Chaldean  sword,  i.  e.,  lay  it  in 
the  dust,  as  Ezekiel's  wife,  sons  ...  daughters  ...  left  —  the 
children  left  behind  in  Judea,  when  the  parents  were  carried  away. 
22.  (Jeremiah,  16.  6,  7).  So  general  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  all 
ordinary  usages  of  mourning  shall  be  suspended.  23.  ye  shall 
not  mourn  . .  .  but . .  .  pine  away  for  your  iniquities  —  The  Jews' 
not-mourning  was  to  be  not  the  result  of  insensibility,  any  more 
than  Ezekiel's  not  mourning  for  his  wife  was  not  from  want  of  feel- 
ing. They  could  not  in  their  exile  manifest  publicly  their  lamen- 
tation, but  they  would  privately  "mourn  one  to  another."  Their 
"iniquities"  would  then  be  their  chief  sorrow  ("  pining  away"), 
as  feeling  that  these  were  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  (Cf.  Leviti- 
cus, 25.  39  ;  Lamentations,  3.  39).  The  fullest  fulfillment  is  still 
future  (Zechariah,  12.  10-14).  24-  sign — a  typical  representative 
in  his  own  person  of  what  was  to  befall  them  (Isaiah,  20.  3).  when 
this  Cometh  —  alluding  probably  to  their  taunt,  as  if  God's  word 
spoken  by  His  prophets  would  never  come  to  pass,  "  Where  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord ?  Let  it  come  now"  (Jeremiah,  17.  15).  When 
the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "ye  shall  know  (to  your  cost)  that  I  am 
the  Lord,"  who  thereby  show  my  power  and  fulfill  my  word  spoken 
by  my  prophet  (John,  13.  19  ;  14.  29).  25,  26.  "  The  day"  referred 
to  in  these  verses  is  the  day  of  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  when 
the  fugitive  "  escapes."  But  "  that  day,"  in  v.  27,  is  the  day  on 
which  the  fugitive  brings  the  sad  news  to  Ezekiel,  at  the  Chebar. 
In  the  interval  the  prophet  suspended  his  prophecies  as  to  the 
Jews,  as  was  foretold.  Afterward  his  mouth  was  "  opened,"  and 
no  more  "  dumb  *  (ch.  3.  26,  27  ;  Cf.  v.  27  here  in  ch.  24  ;  and  ch. 
33-  21,  22). 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1-17.  Appropriately  in  the  interval  of  Silence  as  to  the 
Jews  in  the  eight  chapters,  xxv-xxxii,  Ezekiel  Denounces 
Judgments  on  the  Heathen  World-Kingdoms.  If  Israel  was 
not  spared,  much  less  the  heathen  utterly  corrupt,  and  having  no 
mixture  of  truth,  such  as  Israel  in  its  worst  state  possessed  (i 
Peter,  4.  17,  18).  Their  ruin  was  to  be  utter :  Israel's  but  temporary 
(Jeremiah,  46.  28).  The  nations  denounced  are  seven,  the  perfect 
number  ;  implying  that  God's  judgments  would  visit,  not  merely 
these,  but  the  whole  round  of  the  heathen  foes  of  God.  Babylon  is 
excepted,  because  she  is  now  for  the  present  viewed  as  the  rod  of 
God's  retributive  justice,  a  view  too  much  then  lost  sight  of  by  those 
who  fretted  against  her  universal  supremacy.  3.  (Jeremiah,  49.  1.) 
when  . . .  profaned  . .  .  when  .  . .  desolate  .  .  .  when  . .  .  captivity 

—  rather,  for .  . .  for .  .  .for:  the  cause  of  the  insolent  exultation  of 
Ammon  over  Jerusalem.  They  triumphed  especially  over  the  fall 
of  the  "  sanctuary,"  as  the  triumph  of  heathenism  over  the  rival 
claims  of  Jehovah,  In  Jehoshaphat's  time  when  Psalm  83  was 
written  (Psalm  83.  4,  7,  8, 12,  "  Ammon  . .  .  holpen  the  children  of  Lot," 
who  were,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  unholy  conspiracy,  "  Let  us 
take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  God  in  possession  "),  we  see  the 
same  profane  spirit.  Now  at  last  their  wicked  wish  seems  accom- 
plished in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  ■  Ammon,  descended  from  Lot, 
held  the  region  east  of  Jordan,  separated  from  the  Amorites  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Jabbok,  and  from  Moab  on  the  south  by  the 
Arnon.  They  were  auxiliaries  to  Babylon  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings,  24.  2).  4.  men  Of .  .  .  east  —  lit.,  children  of  the 
east,  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta,  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  palaces  —  their  nomadic  encampments  or  folds,  surrounded 
with  mud-walls,  are  so-called  in  irony.  Where  thy  "  palaces  "  once 
stood,  there  shall  their  very  different  "palaces"  stand.  Fulfilled 
after  the  ravaging  of  their  region  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Cf.  ch.  21.  22  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  1-28). 
5.  Rabbah  —  meaning  the  Great:  Ammon's  metropolis.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  it  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  Philadelphia,  the  ruins  are 
called  Ammon  now,  but  there  is  no  dwelling  inhabited.    Ammonites 

—  i.  e.,  the  Ammonite  region  is  to  be  a  "  couching  place  for 
flocks,"  viz.,  of  the  Arabs.  The  "  camels,"  being  the  chief  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  put  first,  as  their  invasion  was  to  pre- 
pare the  Ammonite  land  for  the  Arab  "flocks."  Instead  of  busy 
men  there  shall  be  "still  and  couching  flocks."  6,7.  "Because 
thou  hast  clapped  thine  hands,"  exulting  over  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  /  also  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee  "  (to  which  ch. 
21.  17  also  may  refer,  "  I  will  smite  mine  hands  together"),  hands 
.  .  .  feet .  . .  heart  —  with  the  whole  inward  feeling,  and  with  every 
outward  indication.  Stamping  with  the  foot  means  dancing  for  joy. 
7.  a  spoil  —  so  Hebrew  Margin  or  Keri,  for  the  text  or  Chetib, 
"  meat "  (so  ch.  26.  5  ;  34.  28).  Their  goods  were  to  be  a  "  spoil  to 
the  foe;"  their  state  was  to  be  "cut  off,"  so  as  to  be  no  more  a 
"people  ;"  and  they  were  as  individuals,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
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""destroyed."  8.  Moab,  Seir  and  Ammon  were  contiguous  coun- 
tries, stretching  in  one  line  from  Gilead  on  the  north  to  the  Red 
sea.  They  therefore  naturally  acted  in  concert  and  in  joint  hostil- 
ity to  Judea.  Judah  is  like  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  heathen  —The  Jews  fare 
no  better  than  others  :  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  to  serve  Jehovah,  who, 
they  say,  is  the  only  true  God.  9,  10.  open  .  .  .  from  the  cities  — 
I  will  open  tip  the  side,  or  border,  of  Moab  (metaphor  from  a  man 
whose  side  is  open  to  blows)  from  the  direction  of  the  cities  on  his 
north-west  border  beyond  the  Arnon,  once  assigned  to  Reuben 
(Joshua,  13.  15-21),  but  now  in  the  hands  of  their  original  owners: 
and  the  "men  of  the  East"  the  wandering  Bedouin  hordes,  shall 
enter  through  these  cities  into  Moab  and  waste  it.  Moab  accord- 
ingly was  so  wasted  by  them,  that  long  before  the  time  of  Christ  it 
had  melted  away  among  the  hordes  of  the  desert.  For  "  cities," 
Grotius  translates  the  Hebrezu  as  proper  names,  the  Ar  and  Aroer, 
on  the  Arnon.  Hence  the  Hebrew  for  cities,  "  Ar,"  is  repeated  twice 
{Numbers,  21.  28  ;  Deuteronomy,  2.  36  ;  Isaiah,  15.  1).  glory  of 
the  Country  —  The  region  of  Moab  was  richer  than  that  of  Ammon  ; 
it  answers  to  the  modern  Belka,  the  richest  district  in  South  Syria, 
and  the  scene  in  consequence  of  many  a  contest  among  the 
Bedouins.  Hence  it  is  called  here  a  glorious  land  {lit.,  a  glory,  or 
ornament  of  a  land).  [Fairbairn.]  Rather,  "the  glory  of  the 
country"  is  in  apposition  with  "  cities  "  which  immediately  pre- 
cede, and  the  names  of  which  presently  follow.  Beth -jeshi moth  — 
meaning  "the  city  of  desolations  ;"  perhaps  so  named  from  some 
siege  it  sustained;  it  was  toward  the  west.  Baal-meon — called 
also  Beth-meon  (Jeremiah,  48.  23),  and  Beth-baal-meon  (Joshua,  13. 
17,  called  so  from  the  worship  of  Baal),  and  Bajith,  simply  (Isaiah, 
15.  2).  Kiriathaim  —  the  double  city.  The  strength  of  these  cities 
engendered  "the  pride"  of  Moab  (Isaiah,  16.  6).  10.  with  the 
Ammonites  —  Fairbairn  explains  and  translates,"  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon"  (elliptically  for  "  I  will  open  Moab  to  the  men 
of  the  East,  who,  having  overrun  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall 
then  fall  on  Moab").  Maurer,  as  English  Version,  "with  the 
Ammonites,"  i.  e.,  Moab,  "  together  with  the  land  of  Ammon,"  is  to 
be  thrown  "  open  to  the  men  of  the  East,"  to  enter  and  take  posses- 
sion (Jeremiah,  49).  12.  taking  vengeance  —  lit.,  revenging  with 
revengement,  i.  e.,  the  most  unrelenting  vengeance.  It  was  not 
simple  hatred,  but  deep  brooding,  implacable  revenge.  The 
grudge  of  Edom  or  Esau  was  originally  for  Jacob's  robbing  him 
of  Isaac's  blessing  (Genesis,  25.  23  ;  27.  27-41).  This  purpose  of 
revenge  yielded  to  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  Jacob,  through 
the  blessing  of  Him  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  in  prayer  ;  but  it 
was  revived  as  an  hereditary  grudge  in  the  posterity  of  Esau,  when 
they  saw  the  younger  branch  rising  to  the  pre-eminence  which 
they  thought  of  right  belonged  to  themselves.  More  recently,  for 
David's  subjugation  of  Edom  to  Israel  (2  Samuel,  8.  14).  They 
therefore  gave  vent  to  their  spite  by  joining  the  Chaldeans  in 
destroying  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Lamentations,  4.  22  ;  Obadiah, 
10-14),  and  then  intercepting  and  killing  the  fugitive  Jews  (Amos, 
1.  11),  and  occupying  part  of  the  Jewish  land  as  far  as  to  Hebron. 

13.  Teman  .  .  .  they  of  Dedan  —  Rather,  "  I  will  make  it  desolate 
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from  Teman  (in  the  south)  even  to  Dedan"  (in  the  north-west) 
[Grotius],  (Jeremiah,  49.  8),  i.  e.,  the  whole  country  from  north  to 
south,  stretching  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Elanitic 
gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  14.  by  ...  my  people  Israel  —  viz.,  by 
Judas  Maccabeus.  The  Idumeans  were  finally,  by  compulsory 
circumcision,  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  state  by  John  Hyrcanus 
(see  Isaiah,  34.  5;  63.  1,  &c. ;  1  Maccabees,  5.3).  So  complete 
was  the  amalgamation  in  Christ's  time,  that  the  Herods  of  Idu- 
mean  origin,  as  Jews,  ruled  over  the  two  races  as  one  people. 
Thus  the  ancient  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Genesis,  25.  23).  "  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  15.  (1  Samuel,  13,  14;  2  Chroni- 
cles, 28.  18.)  The  "  old  hatred  "  refers  to  their  continual  enmity 
to  the  covenant  people.  They  lay  along  Judea  on  the  sea  coast  at 
the  opposite  side  from  Ammon  and  Moab.  They  were  overthrown 
by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6),  and  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  8), 
Nebuchadnezzar  overran  the  cities  on  the  sea  coast  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  after  besieging  Tyre  (Jeremiah,  47).  God  will  take  ven- 
geance on  those  who  take  the  avenging  of  themselves  out  of  his 
hands  into  their  own  (Romans,  12.  19,  21  ;  James,  2.  13).  16.  cut 
Off  the  Cherethims — There  is  a  play  on  similar  sounds  in  the 
Hebrew.  "  Hichratti  Cherethim,  "  I  will  slay  the  slayers.  The  name 
may  have  been  given  to  a  section  of  the  Philistines  from  their  war- 
like disposition  (1  Samuel,  30. 14  ;  31.  3).  They  excelled  in  archery, 
whence  David  enrolled  a  body-guard  from  them  (2  Samuel,  8.  18  ; 
15.  18  ;  20.  7).  They  sprang  from  Caphtor,  identified  by  many  with 
Crete,  which  was  famed  for  archery,  and  to  which  the  name  Chere- 
thim seems  akin.  Though  in  emigration,  which  mostly  tended 
westward,  Crete  seems  more  likely  to  be  colonized  from  Philistia, 
than  Philistia  from  Crete.  A  section  of  Cretans  may  have  settled 
at  Cherethim  in  South  Philistia,  while  the  Philistines,  as  a  nation, 
may  have  come  originally  from  the  East  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ; 
Jeremiah,  47.  4  ;  Amos,  9.  7  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  5).  In  Genesis,  10.  14, 
the  Philistines  are  made  distinct  from  the  Caphtorim,  and  are  said 
to  come  from  the  Casluhim  ;  so  that  the  Cherethim  were  but  a  part 
of  the  Philistines,  which  1  Samuel,  30.  14,  confirms,  remnant  of 
—  i.e.,  "on  the  sea  coast"  of  the  Mediterranean;  those  left  re- 
maining after  the  former  overthrows  inflicted  by  Samuel,  David, 
Hezekiah  and  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  father  of  Pharaoh-necho. 
Jeremiah,  25.  20.  17.  know  .  .  .  vengeance  —  they  shall  know  me, 
not  in  mercy,  but  by  my  vengeance  on  them  (Psalm  9.  16). 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-21.  The  Judgment  on  Tyre  through  Nebuchadnezzar 
xxvi-xxviii).  In  ch.  26,  Ezekiel  sets  forth:  1.  Tyre's  sin  ;  2.  Its 
doom  ;  3.  The  instruments  of  executing  it ;  4.  The  effect  produced 
on  other  nations  by  her  downfall.  In  ch.  27,  a  lamentation  over 
the  fall  Df  such  earthly  splendour.  In  ch.  28,  an  elegy  addressed 
to  the  king,  on  the  humiliation  of  his  sacrilegious  pride.  Ezekiel, 
in  his  prophecies  as  to  the  heathen,  exhibits  the  dark  side  only  ;. 
Decause  he  views  them  simoly  n  '.heir  hostility  to  the  people  of 
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God  which  shall  outlive  them  all.  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  23),  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  close  of  judgments,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  bless- 
ing, when  Tyre  should  turn  to  the  Lord.  1.  The  specification  of 
the  date,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  four  preceding 
objects  of  judgment,  marks  the  greater  weight  attached  to  the  fall 
of  Tyre,  eleventh  year  —  viz.,  after  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  number  of  the  month 
is,  however,  omitted,  and  the  day  only  given.  -  As  the  month  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  one  of  particular  note, 
viz.,  the  fourth  month,  also  the  fifth,  on  which  it  was  actually 
destroyed  (Jeremiah,  52.  6,  12,  13).  Rabbi-David  reasonably  sup- 
poses that  Tyre  uttered  her  taunt  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
month,  as  her  nearness  to  Jerusalem  enabled  her  to  hear  of 
its  fall  very  soon,  and  that  Ezekiel  met  it  with  his  threat 
against  herself  on  "the  first  day"  of  the  fifth  month.  2. 
Tyre  —  (Joshua,  19.  29 ;  2  Samuel,  24.  7),  lit.,  meaning  "  the 
rock  city,"  Zor ;  a  name  applying  to  the  island-Tyre,  called 
New  Tyre,  rather  than  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland.  They 
were  half  a  mile  apart.  New  Tyre,  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  successfully  resisted  Shalmaneser  of 
Assyria,  for  five  years  besieging  it  (Menander,  from  the  Tyrian 
archives,  quoted  by  Josephus,  Antiquities,  9.  14,  2).  It  was  the 
stronger  and  more  important  of  the  two  cities,  and  is  the  one 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  here  meant.  Tyre  was  originally 
a  colony  of  Zidon.  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  of  it  lasted  thirteen 
years  (ch.  29.  18  ;  Isaiah,  23).  Though  no  profane  author  men- 
tions his  having  succeeded  in  the  siege,  Jerome  states,  he  read 
the  fact  in  Assyrian  histories.  Aha! — exultation  over  a  fallen 
rival  (Psalm  35.  21,25).  she.  „  .that  was  the  gates  —  i.  e.,  the  single 
gate,  composed  of  two  folding  doors.  Hence  the  verb  is  singular. 
41  Gates"  were  the  place  of  resort  for  traffic  and  public  business: 
so  here  it  expresses  a  mart  of  commerce  frequented  by  merchants. 
Tyre  regards  Jerusalem  not  as  an  open  enemy,  for  her  territory 
being  the  narrow,  long  strip  of  land,  north  of  Philistia,  between 
mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  her  interest  was  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  Jews,  on  whom  she  was  dependent  for  corn  (ch. 
27. 17;  1  Kings,  5.  9  ;  Acts,  12.  20).  But  Jerusalem  had  intercepted 
some  of  the  inland  traffic  which  she  wished  to  monopolize  to  her- 
self;  so,  in  her  intensely  selfish  worldly-mindedness,  she  exulted 
heartlessly  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  her  own  gain.  Hence 
she  incurred  the  wrath  of  God  as  pre-eminently  the  world's  repre- 
sentative in  its  ambition,  selfishness  and  pride,  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  God  (Isaiah,  23.  9).  she  is  turned  unto  me  —  i.  e.,  the 
mart  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  balsam,  &c,  which  she  once  was,  is  trans- 
ferred to  me.  The  caravans  from  Palmyra,  Petra  and  the  East, 
will  no  longer  be  intercepted  by  the  market  ("the  gates")  of 
Jerusalem,  but  will  come  to  me.  3,  4.  nations  .  .  .  as  the  sea  .  .  . 
waves  —  In  striking  contrast  to  the  boasting  of  Tyre,  God  threatens 
to  bring  against  her  Babylon's  army  levied  from  "  many  nations," 
even  as  the  Mediterranean  waves  that  dashed  against  her  rock- 
founded  city  on  all  sides,  scrape  her  dust . . .  make  her  .  .  .  top 
Of .  .  .  rock  — or,  "  a  bare  rock."     [Grotius.1     The  soil  which  the 
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Tyrians  had  brought  together  upon  the  rock  on  which  they  builfc 
their  city.  I  will  scrape  so  clean  away  as  to  leave  no  dust,  but 
only  the  bare  rock  as  it  was.  An  awful  contrast  to  her  expecta- 
tion of  filling  herself  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  East  now  that 
Jerusalem  has  fallen.    5.  in  the  midst  of  the  sea —  plainly  referring 

to  New  Tyre  (ch.  27.  32).    6.  her  daughters  ...  in  the  field—  i.e.,. 

the  surrounding  villages  dependent  on  her  in  the  open  country 
shall  share  the  fate  of  the  mother-city.  7.  from  the  north  —  the 
original  locality  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  also,  the  direction  by  which 
they  entered  Palestine,  taking  the  route  of  Riblah  and  Hamath  on 
the  Orontes,  in  preference  to  that  across  the  desert  between  Baby- 
lon and  Judea.  king  of  kings  —  so  called  because  of  the  many 
kings  who  owned  allegiance  to  him  (2  Kings,  18.  28).  God  had 
delegated  to  him  the  universal  earth-empire  which  is  His  (Daniel, 
2.  47).  The  Son  of  God  alone  has  the  right  and  title  inherently, 
and  shall  assume  it  when  the  world-kings  shall  have  been  fully 
proved  as  abusers  of  the  trust  (1  Timothy,  6.  15  ;  Revelation,  17.- 
12-14;  *9«  IS>  J6).  Ezekiel's  prophecy  was  not  based  on  con- 
jecture from  the  past,  for  Shalmaneser,  with  all  the  might  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  had  failed  in  his  siege  of  Tyre.  Yet  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  to  succeed.  Josephus  tells  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
began  the  siege  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ithobal's  reign,  king  of 
Tyre.  9.  engines  of  war  —  lit.,  "an  apparatus  for  striking."  "He 
shall  apply  the  stroke  of  the  battering-ram  against  thy  walls."" 
Havernick  translates,  "His  enginery  of  destruction;"  lit.,  the 
"destruction  (not  merely  the  stroke)  of  his  enginery."  axes  — 
lit.,  swords.  10.  dust  —  so  thick  shall  be  the  "dust"  stirred 
up  by  the  immense  numbers  of  "  horses,"  that  it  shall  "cover" 
the  whole  city  as  a  cloud.  horses  .  .  .  chariots  —  As  in  v.  3-5,. 
New  Tyre  on  the  insular  rock  in  the  sea  (Cf.  Isaiah,  23.  2,  4,  6)  is 
referred  to;  so  here,  in  v.  9-11,  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland.  Both 
are  included  in  the  prophecies  under  one  name,  wheels  —  Fair- 
bairn  thinks  that  here,  and  in  ch.  23.  24,  as  "  the  wheels"  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  "chariots,"  some  wheelwork  for  riding  on,  or  for  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  are  meant,  n.  thy  strong  garrisons  — 
lit.,  the  statues  of  thy  strength:  so  the  forts  which  are  "  monuments 
of  thy  strength."  Maurer  understands,  in  stricter  agreement  with 
the  ///.,  meaning,  "the  statues"  or  "obelisks  erected  in  honour  of 
the  idols,  the  tutelary  gods  of  Tyre,"  as  Melecarte,  answering  to 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  whose  temple  stood  in  Old  Tyre  (Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 43.  13,  Margin).  12.  lay  thy  stones  .  .  .  timber  . . .  in  . . . 
midst  of .  .  .  water  —  referring  to  the  insular  New  Tyre  (v.  3.  5  -r 
ch.  27.  4.  25,  26).  When  its  lofty  buildings  and  towers  fall,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  with  the  sea  which  entered  its  double  harbour 
and  washed  its  ramparts,  the  "  stones  .  .  .  timbers  .  .  .  and  dust " 
appropriately  are  described  as  thrown  down  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
water."  Though  Ezekiel  attributes  the  capture  of  T)^re  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar {Note,  ch.  29.  18),  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  final 
destruction  of  it  described  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  mon- 
arch. The  overthrow  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  first 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  evil  —  the  first  deadly  blow  which  pre- 
pared for,  and  was  the  earnest  of,  the  final  doom.     The  change  in. 
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this  verse  from  the  individual  conqueror  "  ne,  to  the  general 
**  they,"  marks  that  what  he  did  was  not  the  whole,  but  only  paved 
the  way  for  others  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  him.  It  was  to 
be  a  progressive  work  until  she  was  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  the 
words  here  answer  exactly  to  what  Alexander  did.  With  the 
""  stones,  timber,"  and  rubbish  of  Old  Tyre,  he  built  a  causeway  in 
seven  months  to  New  Tyre  on  the  island  and  so  took  it  (Quint. 
Curt.,  4.  2),  322  B.  c.  13.  Instead  of  the  joyousness  of  thy  pros- 
perity, a  death-like  silence  shall  reign  (Isaiah,  24.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  7. 
34).  14.  He  concludes  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  he  began  {v.  4. 
5).  built  no  more  — fulfilled  as  to  the  mainland  Tyre,  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  insular  Tyre  recovered  partly,  after  seventy  years 
(Isaiah,  23.  17,  18),  but  again  suffered  under  Alexander,  then  under 
Antigonus,  then  under  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Not  its  harbours  are  choked  with  sand,  preclud- 
ing all  hope  of  future  restoration,  "  not  one  entire  house  is  left, 
and  only  a  few  fishermen  take  shelter  in  the  vaults."  [Maun- 
drell.]  So  accurately  has  God's  word  come  to  pass.  15-21.  The 
impression  which  the  overthrow  of  Tyre  produced  on  other  mari- 
time nations  and  upon  her  own  colonies,  e.  g.,  Utica,  Carthage  and 
Tartessus  or  Tarshish  in  Spain,  isles — maritime  lands.  Even 
mighty  Carthage  used  to  send  a  yearly  offering  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  ;  and  the  mother-city  gave  high  priests  to  her 
colonies.  Hence  the  consternation  at  her  fall  felt  in  the  widely- 
scattered  dependencies  with  which  she  was  so  closely  connected 
by  the  ties  of  religion,  as  well  as  commercial  intercourse,  shake 
—  metaphorically:  be  agitated  (Jeremiah,  49.21).  16.  come  down 
from  their  thrones  .  .  .  upon  the  ground— "The  throne  of  the 
mourners  "  (Job,  2.  13  ;  Jonah,  3.  6).  "  Princes  of  the  sea  "  are  the 
jnerchant  rulers  of  Carthage  and  other  colonies  of  Tyre,  who  had 
made  themselves  rich  and  powerful  by  trading  on  the  sea  (Isaiah, 
^3-  8).  Clothe  .  . .  With  trembling  —  Hebrew,  "  tremblings."  Cf.  ch.  7. 
27,  •*  Clothed  with  desolation  ;"  Psalm  132.  18.  In  a  public  calamity 
the  garment  was  changed  for  a  mourning  garb.  17.  inhabited  of  sea- 
faring men  —  i.  e.,  which  was  frequented  by  merchants  of  various 
sea-bordering  lands.  [Grotius.]  Fairbairn  translates  with.  Peschito, 
"  Thou  inhabitant  of  the  seas  "  (as  the  Hebrew,  lit.,  means).  Tyre  rose 
as  it  were  out  of  the  seas  as  if  she  got  thence  her  inhabitants  being 
peopled  so  closely  down  to  the  waters.  So  Venice  was  called 
"  the  bride  of  the  sea."     strong   in  the  sea  — through  her  insular 

position,    cause  their  terror  to  be  on  all  that  haunt  it  —  viz.,  the 

sea.  The  Hebrew  is  rather,  "  they  put  their  terror  upon  all  her  (the 
city's)  inhabitants,"  i.  e.,  they  make  the  name  of  every  Tyrian  to 
be  feared.  [Fairbairn.]  18.  thy  departure  —  Isaiah,  23.  6,  12, 
.predicts  that  the  Tyrians,  in  consequence  of  the  siege,  should  pass 
over  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lands  bordering  on  it  ("  Chittim," 
"Tarshish,"  &c.)  So  Ezekiel  here.  Accordingly  Jerome  says 
that  he  read  in  Assyrian  histories  that,  "  when  the  Tyrians  saw  no 
hope  of  escaping,  they  fled  to  Carthage  or  some  islands  of  the 
Ionian  and  iEgean  seas."  [Bishop  Newton.]  (See  my  Note  on 
-ch.  29.  18).  Grotius  explains  "  departure,"  i.  e.,  "  in  the  day  when 
hostages  shall  be  carried  a7vay  from  thee  to  Babylon."     The  paral- 
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lelism  to  "  thy  fall"  makes  me  think  "  departure  "  must  mean 
"  thy  end  "  in  general,  but  with  an  included  allusion  to  the  "  de- 
parture "  of  most  of  her  people  to  her  colonies  at  the  fall  of  the 
city.  19.  great  waters  —  appropriate  metaphor  of  the  Babylonian 
hosts,  which  literally,  by  breaking  down  insular  Tyre's  ramparts, 
caused  the  sea  to  "cover"  part  of  her.  20.  the  pit  —  Tyre's  dis- 
appearance is  compared  to  that  of  the  dead  placed  in  their  sepulchre 
and  no  more  seen  among  the  living  (Cf.  ch.  32.  18,  23  ;  Isaiah,  14. 
11,  15,  19).  I  Shall  set  glory  in  the  land  —  In  contrast  to  Tyre  con- 
signed to  the  "pit"  of  death,  I  shall  set  glory  (*,  e.,  my  presence 
symbolized  by  the  Shekinah  cloud,  the  antitype  to  which  shall  be 
Messiah,  "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  John. 
1.  14  ;  Isaiah,  4.  2,  5  ;  Zechariah,  6.  13)  in  Judah.  of  the  living  — 
as  opposed  to  Tyre  consigned  to  the  "  pit"  of  death.  Judea  is  to 
be  the  land  of  national  and  spiritual  life,  being  restored  after  its 
captivity  (ch.  47.  <9).  Fairbairn  loses  the  antithesis  by  applying 
the  negative  to  both  clauses,  "and  that  thou  be  not  set  as  a  glory 
in  the  land  of  the  living."  21.  terror  —  an  example  of  judgment 
calculated  to  terrify  all  evil-doers,  thou  Shalt  be  no  more  —  not 
that  there  was  to  be  no  more  a  Tyre,  but  she  was  no  more  to  be 
the  Tyre  that  once  was :  her  glory  and  name  were  to  be  no  more. 
As  to  Old  Tyre  the  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  being  left. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-36.  Tyre's  former  Greatness,  suggesting  a  Lamentation 
over  her  sad  Downfall.  2.  lamentation  —  a  funeral  dirge, 
eulogizing  her  great  attributes,  to  make  the  contrast  the  greater 
between  her  former  and  her  latter  state.  3.  situate  at  the  entry 
Of  the  sea  —  lit.,  plural/1  entrances,"  i.  e., ports  or  havens:  referring 
to  the  double  port  of  Tyre  at  which  vessels  entered  round  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  island,  so  that  ships  could  find  a  ready  en- 
trance from  whatever  point  the  wind  might  blow  (Cf.  ch.  28.  2). 
merchant  Of . . .  people  for  many  isles  —  i.  e.,  a  mercantile  empo- 
rium of  the  peoples  of  many  sea  coasts,  both  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  Isaiah,  23.  3,  "A  mart  of  nations."  of  perfect 
beauty  —  (ch.  28.  12.)  4.  Tyre,  in  consonance  with  her  sea-girt 
position,  separated  by  a  strait  of  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  is 
described  as  a  ship  built  of  the  best  material,  and  manned  with 
the  best  mariners  and  skillful  pilots,  but  at  last  in  tempestuous 
seas  wrecked  {v.  26).  5.  Senir  —  the  Amorite  name  of  Hermon, 
or  the  southern  height  of  Antilibanus  (Deuteronomy,  3.  9) ;  the 
Sidonian  name  was  Sirion.  "All  thy.  .  .  boards  ;"  dual  in  Hebrew p, 
"dfow^-boards,"  viz.,  placed  in  a  double  order  on  the  two  sides  of 
which  the  ship  consisted.  [Vataklus.]  Or,  referring  to  the  two 
sides  or  the  two  ends,  the  prow  and  the  stern,  which  every  ship  has. 
[Munster.]  cedars  —  most  suited  for  "masts"  from  their  height 
and  durability.  6.  Bashan  —  celebrated  for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon 
was  for  its  cedars,  the  company  of .  .  .  Ashurites  —  the  most 
skillful  workmen  summoned  from  Assyria.  Rather,  as  the  Hebrezv 
orthography  requires,  "  They  have  made   thy  (rowing)  benches  of 
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ivory  inlaid  in  the  daughter  oj  cedars  [Maurer],  or  the  best  boxwood. 
Fairbairn,  with  Bochart,  reads  the  Hebrew  two  words  as  one: 
v  Thy  plankwork  (deck:  instead  of  "  benches,"  as  the  Hebrexv  is  singu- 
lar) they  made  ivory  with  boxes."  English  Version,  with  Maurer's 
correction,  is  simpler.  Chittim — Cyprus  and  Macedonia,  from 
which,  Pliny  tells  us,  the  best  boxwood  came.  [Grotius.]  7. 
broidered  .  .  .  sail  —  The  ancients  embroidered  their  sails  often  at 
great  expense,  especially  the  Egyptians,  whose  linen,  still  preserved 
in  mummies,  is  of  the  finest  texture.  Elishah —  Greece  ;  so  called 
from  Elis,  a  large  and  ancient  division  of  Peloponese.  Pausanias 
says,  that  the  best  of  linen  was  produced  in  it,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  Greece  ;  called  by  Homer  "  Alisium."  that  which  covered 
thee — thy  awning.  8.  Arvad  —  a  small  island  and  city  near 
Phoenicia,  now  Ruad:  its  inhabitants  are  still  noted  for  sea-faring 
habits,  thy  wise  men,  0  Tyrus  . . .  thy  pilots  —  While  the  men  of 
Arbad  once  thy  equals  (Genesis,  10.  18),  and  the  Sidonians  once 
thy  superiors,  were  employed  by  thee  in  subordinate  positions  as 
*' mariners,"  thou  madest  thine  own  skilled  men  alone  be  com- 
manders and  pilots.  Implying  the  political  and  mercantile  supe- 
riority of  Tyre.  9.  Gebal  —  a  Phoenician  city  and  region  between 
Beirut  and  Tripolis,  famed  for  skilled  workmen  (Margin,  1  Kings, 
5.  18  ;  Psalm  83.  7).  calkers  —  stoppers  of  chinks  in  a  vessel  :  car- 
rying on  the  metaphor  as  to  Tyre,  occupy  thy  merchandise  —  i.  e., 
to  exchange  merchandise  with  thee.  10.  Persia..  .  Phut  —  war- 
riors from  the  extreme  East  and  West.  Llld  —  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  Meander,  famed  for  archery  (Isaiah,  66.  19) ;  rather 
than  those  of  Ethiopians  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  form  a  kind 
of  intermediate  step  between  Persia  and  Phut  (the  Libyans  about 
Cyrene,  shielded  warriors,  Jeremiah,  46.  9,  descended  from  Phut, 
son  of  Ham),  hanged  . .  .  Shield  . . .  comeliness  —  warriors  hanged 
their  accoutrements  on  the  walls  for  ornament.  Divested  of  the 
metaphor  it  means,  it  was  an  honour  to  thee  to  have  so  many 
nations  supplying  thee  with  hired  soldiers.  11.  Gammadims  — 
rather,  as  the  Tyrians  were  Syro-Phcenicians,  from  a  Syriac  root, 
meaning  daiing,  "  men  of  daring."  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  It  is  not 
likely,  the  keeping  of  watch  "in  the  towers"  would  have  been 
intrusted  to  foreigners.  Others  take  it  from  a  Hebrew  root,  "a 
dagger,"  or  short  sword  (Judges,  3.  16),  "short-swordsmen."  12. 
Tarshish  —  Tartessus  in  Spain,  a  country  famed  for  various  metals, 
which  were  exported  to  Tyre.  Much  of  the  "tin"  probably 
was  conveyed  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall  to  Tarshish. 
traded  in  thy  fairs  —  "did  barter  with  thee"  [Fairbairn];  from 
a  root,  "  to  leave,"  something  left  in  barter  for  something  else.  13. 
Javan  —  the  Ionians  or  Greeks:  for  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  were 
the  first  Greeks  whom  the  Asiatics  came  in  contact  with.  Tubal 
.  .  .  Meshech — the  Tibarehi  and  Moschi,  in  the  mountain-region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  persons  of  men  —  i.  e., 
as  slaves.  So  the  Turkish  harems  are  supplied  with  female  slaves 
from  Circassia  and  Georgia,  vessels — all  kinds  of  articles.  Su- 
perior weapons  are  still  manufactured  in  the  Caucasus-region. 
14.  Togarmah  —  Armenia  :  descended  from  Gomer  (Genesis,  10.  3). 
Their  mountainous  region  south  of  the   Caucasus  was  celebrated 
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for  horses,  horsemen  — rather,  "riding-horses,  as  distinct  from, 
"horses"  for  chariots.  [Fairbairn.]  15.  Dedan  —  near  the  Per- 
sian sea  :  thus  an  avenue  to  the  commerce  of  India.  Not  the 
Dedan  in  Arabia  {v.  20),  as  the  names  in  the  context  here  prove, 
but  the  Dedan  sprung  from  Cush  [Bochart]  (Genesis,  10.  7).. 
merchandise  Of  thine  hand  —  u  e.,  were  dependent  on  thee  for 
trade  [Fairbairn]  :  came  to  buy  the  produce  of  thy  hands.  [Gro- 
tius.]  horns  Of  ivory — ivory  is  so  termed  from  its  resem- 
blance to  horns.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "ivory"  means  tooth;  so- 
that'  they  cannot  have  mistaken  ivory  as  if  coming  from  the  horns 
of  certain  animals,  instead  of  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant- 
a  present  —  lit.,  a  rezaard  in  return;  a  price  paid  for  merchandise- 
16.  "  Syria  was  thy  mart  for  the  multitude,"  &c.  For  Syria  the 
LXX.  read  Edom.  But  the  Syrians  were  famed  as  merchants.. 
occupied  —  old  English  for"  traded;"  so  in  Luke,  19.  13.  agate  — 
others  translate,  "  rub)',"  "  chalcedony,"  or  "  pearls."  17.  Minnith 
.  .  .  Pannag — names  of  places  in  Israel  famed  for  good  wheat, 
wherewith  Tyre  was  supplied  (1  Kings,  5.  9,  11 ;  Ezra,  3.  7  ;  Acts, 
12.  20);  Minnith  was  formerly  an  Ammonite  city  (Judges,  II.  33).. 
"  Pannag  "  is  -identified  by  Grotius  with  "  Phenice,"  the  Greek, 
name  for  Canaan.  "They  traded  .  .  .  wheat,"  i.  e.,  they  supplied 
thy  market  with  wheat,  balm  —  or,  "balsam."  18.  He'bon — or 
Chalybon,  in  Syria,  now  Aleppo  ;  famed  for  its  wines  ;  the  Persian 
monarchs  would  drink  no  other.  19.  Dan  also  —  None  of  the 
other  places  enumerated  commence  with  the  copula  {also;  Hebre7U,. 
"  ve  ").  Moreover,  the  products  specified,  "  cassia,  calamus,"  apply- 
rather  to  places  in  Arabia.  Therefore,  Fairbairn  translates, 
"  Vedan  ;"  perhaps  the  modern  Aden,  near  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb.  Grotius  refers  it  to  Dana,  mentioned  by'  Ptolemy. 
Javan — not  the  Greeks  of  Europe  or  Asia  Minor,  but  of  a  Greek, 
settlement  in  Arabia,  going  to  and  fro  —  rather,  as  Hebrew  aAm\\sY 
"from  Uzaiy  This  is  added  to  "Javan,"  to  mark  which  Javan  is 
meant  (Genesis,  10.  27).  The  metropolis  of  Arabia  Felix,  or 
Yemen:  called  also  Sanaa.  [Bochart.]  English  Version  gives a. 
good  sense,  thus,  All  peoples,  whether  near  as  the  Israelite  "Dan," 
or  far  as  the  Greeks  or  "Javan  "who  were  wont  to  "go  to  and. 
fro  "  from  their  love  of  traffic,  frequented  thy  marts,  bringing  bright: 
iron.  &c,  these  products  not  being  necessarily  represented  as  those 
of  Dan  or  Javan.  bright  iron  —  Yemen  is  still  famed  for  its  sword 
blades  calamus  —  aromatic  cane.  20.  Dedan  —  in  Arabia;  dis- 
tinct from  the  Dedan  in  v.  15  (see  Note).  Descended  from  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Genesis,  25.  3;.  [Bochart.]  precious  clothes 
—  splendid  coverlets.  21.  Arabia  —  The  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia*, 
among  which  Kedar  was  pre-eminent,  occupied  with  thee  —  lit.y 
'  of  thy  hand."  i.  e.,  they  traded  with  thee  for  wares,  the  product  of 
thy  hand  {Notes,  see  v.  15,  16).  22.  Sheba  .  .  .  Raamah — in  Arabia. 
spices,  &C. —  obtained  from  India  and  conveyed  in  caravans  to> 
Tyre,  chief  of  .  .  .  spices  —  *",  e.,  best  spices  (Deuteronomy,  33. 15). 
23  Haran  —  the  dwelling  place  of  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  after 
he  moved  from  Ur  (Genesis,  11.  31).  Canneh  —  Calneh,  an  Assyrian- 
city  on  the  Tigris :  the  Ctesiphon  of  the  greeks  (Genesis,  10.  10). 
Eden  —  probably  a  region  in  Babylonia  (see  Genesis,  2.  8).    Chiimati 
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—  a  compound  ;  the  place  designated  by  Ptolemy  Gaala  of  Meaia. 
The  Chaldee  version  interprets  it  of  Media.  Henderson  refers  it 
to  Carmanda,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  city  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  24.  all  sorts  of  things  —  Hebrew,  "perfections;" 
exquisite  articles  of  finery.  [Grotius.]  clothes  —  rather,  "man- 
tles "  or  "  cloaks; "  lit.,  wrappings.  For  "  blue,"  Henderson  trans- 
lates, "purple."  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  chords  — 
treasures  or  repositories  of  damask  stuffs,  consisting  of  va? legated 
threads  woven  together  in  figures.  [Henderson.]  cedar — The 
"  chests"  were  made  of  cedar,  in  order  to  last  the  longer ;  and  also 
it  keeps  off  decay,  and  has  a  sweet  odour.  25.  sing  of  thee  —  per- 
sonification ;  thy  great  merchant  ships  were  palpable  proofs  of  thy 
greatness.  Others  translate  from  a  different  Hebrew  root,  "were 
thy  (mercantile)  travelers."  Fairbairn  translates,  "Were  thy 
walls."  But  the  parallelism  to  "thou  wast  glorious"  favours 
English  Version,  "  sing  of  thee."  26.  In  contrast  to  her  previous 
greatness,  her  downfall  is  here,  by  a  sudden  transition,  depicted 
under  the  image  of  a  vessel  foundering  at  sea.  east  wind  —  blow- 
ing from  Lebanon,  the  most  violent  wind  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Psalm  48.  7).  A  Levanter,  as  it  is  called.  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
meant.  The  "  sea"  is  the  war  with  him  which  the  "rowers,"  or 
rulers  of  the  state  vessel,  had  "brought"  it  into,  to  its  ruin.  27. 
The  detailed  enumeration  implies  the  utter  completeness  of  the  ruin. 
and  in  all  thy  company  —  "even  with  all  thy  collected  multitude." 
[Henderson.]  28.  The  suburbs  —  The  buildings  of  Tyre  on  the 
adjoining  continent.  29.  So  on  the  downfall  of  spiritual  Babylon 
(Revelation,  18.  17,  &c.)  shall  stand  upon  ...  land  —  being  cast 
out  of  their  ships  in  which  heretofore  they  prided  themselves.  30. 
against  thee  —  rather,  "  concerning  thee."  31.  utterly  bald  —  ///., 
bald  with  baldness.  The  Phoenician  custom  in  mourning  ;  which, 
as  being  connected  with  heathenish  superstitions,  was  forbidden 
to  Israel  (Deuteronomy,  14.  1).  32  take  up  —  lift  up.  the  de- 
stroyed—  a  destroyed  one.  Lit.  (as  opposed  to  its  previous  bustle 
of  thronging  merchants  and  mariners,  v.  27),  "  one  brought  to 
(death's)  stillness."  in  ...  midst  Of.  .  .  sea — insular  Tyre.  33. 
out  of  the  seas  —  brought  on  shore  out  of  the  ships,  filledst — 
didst  supply  plentifully  with  wares,  enrich  ...  kings  —  with  the 
custom  dues  levied  on  the  wares.  34.  In  the  time  when  .  .  .  Shalt 
shall  —  Now  that  thou  art  broken  (wrecked),  &c,  thy  merchandise, 
&c,  are  fallen.  [Maurer.]  35.  isles  —  sea  coasts.  36.  hiss  — 
with  astonishment ;  as  in  1  Kings,  9.  8. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1-26.  Prophetical  Dirge  on  the  King  of  Tyre,  as  the 
Culmination  and  Embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  Carnal  Pride 
and  Self- Sufficiency  of  the  whole  State.  The  Fall  of 
Zidon,  the  Mother-city.  The  Restoration  of  Israel  in 
contrast  with  Tyre  and  Zidon.  2.  Because,  &c —  Repeated 
resumptively  in  v.  6  ;  the  apodosis  begins  at  v.  7.  "  The  prince  of 
Tyrus"  at  the  time  was  Ithobal,  or  Ithbaal  II  :  the  name  implying 
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his  close  connection  with  Baal,  the  Phoenician  supreme  god,  whose 
representative  he  was.  I  am  .  .  .  god,  I  sit  in  .  .  .  seat  of  God .  .  . 
the  seas  —  As  God  sits  enthroned  in  His  heavenly  citadel  exempt 
from  all  injury,  so  I  sit  secure  in  my  impregnable  stronghold  amid 
the  stormiest  elements,  able  to  control  them  at  will,  and  make 
them  subserve  my  interests.  The  language,  though  primarily  here 
applied  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  as  similar  language  is  to  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Isaiah,  14.  13,  14),  yet  has  an  ulterior  and  fuller  accom- 
plishment in  Satan  and  his  embodiment  in  antichrist  (Daniel,  7. 
25  ;  II.  36,  37  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4  ;  Revelation,  13.  6).  This 
feeling  of  superhuman  elevation  in  the  king  of  Tyre  was  fostered 
b)'  the  fact  that  the  island  on  which  Tyre  stood  was  called  "  the 
holy  island  "  (Sanconiathon),  being  sacred  to  Hercules,  so  much  so 
that  the  colonies  looked  up  to  Tyre  as  the  mother-city  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  of  their  political  existence.  The  Hebrew  for 
"God"  is  El,  i.  e.,  the  Mighty  One.  yet,  &C —  keen  irony,  set 
thine  heart  as  .  .  .  heart  of  God  — Thou  thinkest  of  thyself  as  if 
thou  wert  God.  3.  Ezekiel  ironically  alludes  to  Ithbaal's  over- 
weening opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  himself  and  the  Tyrians,  as 
though  superior  to  that  of  Daniel,  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
Tyre  as  eclipsing  the  Chaldean  sages.  "  Thou  art  wiser,"  viz.,  in 
thy  own  opinion  (Zechariah,  9.  2).  no  secret  —  viz.,  forgetting 
riches  {v.  4).     that  they  can  hide  —  i.e.,  that  can  be  hidden.     5. 

(Psalm  62. 10).  6.  Because,  &c. —  resumptive  of  v.  2.  7.  there- 
fore—  apodosis.     strangers  .  .  .  terrible   of  the  nations  —  the 

Chaldean  foreigners  noted  for  their  ferocity  (ch.  30.  11  ;  31.  12). 

against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom  —  i.e.,  against  thy  beautiful 

possessions  acquired  by  thy  wisdom  on  which  thou  so  pridest 
thyself  (v.  3-5).  defile  thy  brightness  —  obscure  the  brightness 
of  thy  kingdom.  8.  the  pit  —  i.  e.,  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the 
image  being  that  of  one  conquered  in  a  sea-fight,  the  deaths  — 
plural,  as  various  kinds  of  deaths  are  meant  (Jeremiah,  16.  4).  of 
them  .  .  .  Slain  —  lit.,  pierced  through.  Such  deaths  as  those 
pierced  with  many  wounds  die.  9.  yet  say — i.  e.,  still  say;  re- 
ferring to  v.  2.  but,  &C.  —  but  thy  blasphemous  boastings  shall 
be  falsified,  and  thou  shalt  be  shown  to  be  but  man,  and  not  God, 
in  the  hand  (at  the  mercy)  of  Him,  &c.  10.  deaths  Of .  .  .  uncir- 
CUmcised  —  i.e.,  such  a  death  as  the  uncircumcised  or  godless 
heathen  deserve ;  and  perhaps,  also,  such  as  the  uncircumcised 
inflict,-2L  great  ignominy  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  (1  Samuel,  31.  4),  a  fit 
retribution  on  him  who  had  scoffed  at  the  circumcised  Jews.  12. 
sealest  up  the  sum  —  lit.,  "Thou  art  the  one  sealing  the  sum  of 
perfection."  A  thing  is  sealed  when  completed  (Daniel,  9.  24). 
"  The  sum  "  implies  the  full  measure  of  beauty,  from  a  Hebrezv  root, 
*'  to  measure."  The  normal  man  —  one  formed  after  accurate  rule. 
13.  in  Eden  —  the  king  of  Tyre  is  represented  in  his  former  high 
state  (contrasted  with  his  subsequent  downfall)  under  images 
drawn  from  the  primeval  man  in  Eden,  the  type  of  humanity  in  its 
most  God-like  form,  garden  of  God  —  the  model  of  ideal  loveli- 
ness (ch.  31.  8,  9  ;  36.  35).  In  the  person  of  the  king  of  Tyre  a 
new  trial  was  made  of  humanity  with  the  greatest  earthly  advan- 
tages.    But,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  good  gifts  of  God  were 
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only  turned  into  ministers  to  pride  and  self,     every  precious  stone 

—  so  in  Eden  (Genesis,  2. 12),  "  gold,  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone." 
So  the  king  of  Tyre  was  arrayed  in  jewel-bespangled  robes,  after 
the  fashion  of  Oriental  monarchs.  The  nine  precious  stones  here 
mentioned  answer  to  nine  of  the  twelve  (representing  the  twelve 
tribes)  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (Exodus,  39.  10-13  ;  Revela- 
tion, 21.  14,  19-21).  Of  the  four  rows  of  three  in  each,  the  third  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  but  is  supplied  in  the  LXX.  In  this,  too, 
there  is  an  ulterior  reference  to  antichrist,  who  is  blasphemously 
to  arrogate  the  office  of  our  Divine  High  Priest  (Zechariah,  6.  13). 
tabrets  —  tambourines,  pipes  —  lit.,  holes  in  musical  pipes  or 
flutes,  created  —  i.  e.,  in  the  day  of  thine  accession  to  the  throne. 
Tambourines  and  all  the  marks  of  joy  were  ready  prepared  for 
thee  ("in  thee,"  i.e.,  with  and  for  thee).  Thou  hadst  not,  like 
others,  to  work  thy  way  to  the  throne  through  arduous  struggles. 
No  sooner  created  than,  like  Adam,  thou  was  surrounded  with  the 
gratifications  of  Eden.  Fairbairn,  for  "  pipes,"  translates,  "  fe- 
males" (having  reference  to  (Genesis,  1.  27),  i.  e.,  musician-women. 
Maurer  explains  the  Hebrew  not  as  to  music,  but  as  to  the  setting 
and  mounting  of  the  gems  previously  mentioned.  14.  anointed 
Cherub  —  Gesenius  translates  from  an  Aramaic  root  "extended 
cherub."  English  Version,  from  a  Hebrew  root,  is  better,  "  The 
cherub  consecrated  to  the  Lord  by  the  anointing  oil."  [Fair- 
bairn.] covereth  —  The  imagery  employed  by  Ezekiel  as  a  priest 
is  from  the  Jewish  temple,  wherein  the  cherubim  overshadowed  the 
mercy-seat,  as  the  king  of  Tyre,  a  demi-god  in  his  own  esteem, 
extended  his  protection  over  the  interests  of  Tyre.  The  cherub  — 
an  ideal  compound  of  the  highest  kinds  of  animal  existence,  and 
the  type  of  redeemed  man  in  his  ultimate  state  of  perfection  —  is 
made  the  image  of  the  king  of  T)'re,  as  if  the  beau  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. The  pretensions  of  antichrist  are  the  ulterior  reference, 
of  whom  the  king  of  Tyre  is  a  type.  Cf.  "As  God  ...  in  the  temple 
of  God  "  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4).  I  have  set  thee  —  not  thou  set  thy- 
self (Proverbs,  8. 16 ;  Romans,  13.  1).  upon  the  holy  mountain  of 
God  —  Zion:  following  up  the  image,  in  . .  .  midst  of .  .  .  stones 
of  fire  —  in  ambitious  imagination  he  stood  in  the  place  of  God, 
"  under  whose  feet  was  as  it  were  a  pavement  of  sapphire,"  while  His 
glory  was  like  "  devouring  fire  "  (Exodus,  24.  10, 17).     15.  perfect 

—  prosperous  [Grotius],  and  having  no  defect.  So  Hiram  was  a 
sample  of  the  Tyrian  monarch  in  his  early  days  of  wisdom  and 
prosperity.  (1  Kings,  5.  7,  &c.)  till  iniquity  ...  in  thee — like 
the  primeval  man  thou  hast  fallen  by  abusing  God's  gifts,  and  so 
hast  provoked  God's  wrath.  16.  filled  the  midst  of  thee  —  i.  e.t 
they  have  filled  the  midst  of  the  city:  he  as  the  head  of  the  state 
being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  state,  which  he  did  not  check, 
but  fostered,  cast  thee  as  profane  —  no  longer  treated  as  sacred, 
but  driven  out  of  the  place  of  sanctity  (see  v.  14)  which  thou  hast 
occupied  (Cf.  Psalm  89.  39).  17.  brightness  —  thy  splendour. 
lay  thee  before  kings  —  as  an  example  of  God's  wrath  against 
presumptuous  pride.  18.  thy  sanctuaries  —  i.e.,  the  holy  places, 
attributed  to  the  king  of  Tye  in  v.  14,  as  his  ideal  position.  As  he 
"  profaned  "  it,  so  God  will  "  profane  "  him  {v.  16).     fire  .  .  .  devour 
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—  as  he  abused  his  supposed  elevation  amid  "  the  stones  of 
fire "  {v.  16),  so  God  will  make  His  "  fire  "  to"  devour  "  him.  21. 
Zidon  —  famous  for  its  fishery  (from  a  root,  Zud,  "to  fish"):  and 
afterward  for  its  wide-extended  commerce  ;  its  artistic  elegance 
was  proverbial.  Founded  by  Canaan's  first-born  (Genesis,  10.  15), 
Tyre  was  an  offshoot  from  it,  so  that  it  was  involved  in  the  same 
overthrow  by  the  Chaldeans  as  Tyre.  It  is  mentioned  separately, 
because  its  idolatry  (Ashtaroth,  Tammuz  or  Adonis)  infected  Israel 
more  than  that  of  Tyre  did  (ch.  8  ;  Judges,  10.  6  ;  1  Kings,  11.  33). 
The  notorious  Jezebel  was  a  daughter  of  the  Zidoniah  king. 
shall  be  sanctified  in  her  —  when  all  nations  shall  see  that  I  am 
the  Holy  Judge  in  the  vengeance  that  I  will  inflict  on  her  for  sin. 

24.  no  more  . . .  brier  . . .  unto  . . .  Israel  —  as    the    idolatrous 

nations  left  in  Canaan  (among  which  Zidon  is  expressly  specified 
in  the  limits  of  Asher,  Judges,  1.  31)  had  been  (Numbers,  33.  55  ; 
Joshua,  23.  13).  "A  brier,"  first  ensnaring  the  Israelites  in  sin, 
and  then  being  made  the  instrument  of  punishing  them,     pricking 

—  lit.,  "  causing  bitterness."  The  same  Hebrew  is  translated,  "  fret- 
ting "  (Leviticus,  13.  51,  52).  The  wicked  are  often  called  "  thorns  " 
(2  Samuel,  23.  6).  25,  26.  Fulfilled  in  part  at  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  when  Judaism,  so  far  from  being  merged  in  heathenism, 
made  inroads  by  conversions  on  the  idolatry  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  full  accomplishment  is  yet  future,  when  Israel,  under 
Christ,  shall  be  the  center  of  Christendom :  of  which  an  earnest 
was  given  in  the  woman  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  who 
sought  the  Saviour  (Matthew,  15.  21,  24,  26-28  ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  II.  12). 
dwell  safely  — (Jeremiah,  23.  6.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1-21.  The  Judgment  on  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  though 
about  to  be  restored  after  forty  years,  it  was  still  to 
be  in  A  State  of  Degradation.  This  is  the  last  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  against  which  Ezekiel's  prophecies  are  directed,  and 
occupies  the  largest  space  in  them,  viz.,  the  next  four  chapters. 
Though  farther  ofF  than  Tyre,  it  exercised  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Israel.  2.  Pharaoh — a  common  name  of  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  meaning  the  sun;  or,  as  others  say,  a  crocodile,  which  was 
worshiped  in  parts  of  Egypt  (Cf.  v.  3).  Hophra  or  Apries  was 
on  the  throne  at  this  time.  His  reign  began  prosperously.  He 
took  Gaza  (Jeremiah,  47. 1)  and  Sidon,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phenicia  and  Palestine,  recovering  much  that  was  lost  to  Egypt 
b)'  the  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (2  Kings,  24.  7  ; 
Jeremiah,  46.  2),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  [Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypt,  1.  169.]  So  proudly  secure  because  of  his  suc- 
cesses for  twenty-five  years  did  he  feel,  that  he  said  not  even  a  god 
could  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  [Herodotus,  2.  169.]  Hence 
the  appropriateness  of  the  description  of  him  in  v.  3.  No  mere 
human  sagacity  could  have  enabled  Ezekiel  to  foresee  Egypt's 
downfall  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  There  are  four  divisions 
of  these  prophecies :  the  first  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ezekiel's  cap- 
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tivii  f  ;  the  last  in  the  twelfth.  Between  the  first  and  second  comes 
one  of  much  later  date,  not  having  been  given  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  (ch.  29.  17  ;  30.  19),  but  placed  there  as  appropriate  to 
the  subject-matter.  Pharaoh-hophra  or  Apries  was  dethroned  and 
strangled,  and  Amasis  substituted  as  king,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Cf.  Jeremiah,  44.  30).  The  Egyptian  priests,  from  national  vanity, 
madfi  no  mention  to  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  loss  of  territory 
in  Syria  through  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  Josephus  tells  us,  but 
attributed  the  change  in  the  succession  from  Apries  to  Amasis 
solely  to  the  Egyptian  soldiery.  The  civil  war  between  the  two 
rivals  no  doubt  lasted  several  years,  affording  an  opportunity  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  interfering  and  of  elevating  the  usurper 
Amayis,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  tributary  to  Babylon. 
[Wilkinson.]  Cf.  Jeremiah,  43.  10-12,  and  my  note,  v.  13,  for 
another  view  of  the  grounds  of  interference  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
3.  dragon — Hebrew,  tanim,  any  large  aquatic  animal,  here  the 
crocodile,  which  on  Roman  coins  is  the  emblem  of  Egypt!  lieth  — 
restest  proudly  secure,  his  rivers  —  the  mouths,  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owed  its  fertility,  4.  hooks  in 
thy  jaws  —  (Isaiah,  37.  29;  Cf.  Job,  41.  1,2).  Amasis  was  the 
"hook."  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  prisoners  are  represented 
with  a  hook  in  the  under  lip,  and  a  cord  from  it  held  by  the  king. 
Cause  .  .  .  fish  .  .  .  Stick  unto  .  .  ,  scales  —  Pharaoh,  presuming  on 
his  power  as  if  he  were  God  (v.  3,  "  I  have  made  it "),  wished  to 
stand  in  the  stead  of  God  as  defender  of  the  covenant  people,  his 
motive  being,  not  love  to  them,  but  rivalry  with  Babylon.  He 
raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  only  for  a  time  (Cf.  v.  6  ; 
Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7-10) ;  ruin  overtook  not  only  them,  but  himself. 
As  the  fish  that  clung  to  the  horny  scales  of  the  crocodile,  the  lord 
of  the  Nile,  when  he  was  caught,  shared  his  fate  :  so  the  adherents 
of  Pharaoh,  lord  of  Egypt,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  Amasis, 
should  share  his  fate.  5.  wilderness- — captivity  beyond  thy  king- 
dom. The  expression  is  used  perhaps  to  imply  retribution  in 
^nd  As  Egypt  pursued  after  Israel  saying,"  The  wilderness  hath 
ut  them  in"  (Exodus,  14.  3),  so  herself  shall  be  brought  into  a 
wilderness-state,  open  fields  —  lit.,  "face  of  the  field."  not  be 
brought  together — as  the  crocodile  is  not,  when  caught,  restored 
to  the  river,  so  no  remnant  of  thy  routed  army  shall  be  brought 
together,  and  rallied,  after  its  defeat  in  the  wilderness.  Pharaoh 
led  an  army  against  Cyrene  in  Africa,  in  support  of  Aricranes, 
who  had  been  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  the  Cyrenians.  The 
army  perished  and  Egypt  rebelled  against  him.  [Junius.]  But 
the  reference  is  mainly  to  the  defeat  by  Nebuchadnezzar,     beasts 

. . .  fowls  —  hostile  and  savage  men.    6.  staff  of  reed  to . . .  Israel 

—  alluding  to  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  which  if  one 
leaned  they  broke  {Note,  v.  4  ;  Isaiah,  36.  6).  All  Israel's  depend- 
ence on  Egypt  proved  hurtful  instead  of  beneficial  (Isaiah,  30. 1-5), 
7.  hand  —  cr  handle  of  the  reed,  rend  .  .  .  shoulder  —  by  the 
splinters  on  which  the  shoulder  or  arm  would  fall,  on  the  suppoit 
failing  the  hand,  madest .  .  .  loins  ...  at  a  Stand  —  i.  e.,  made 
them  to  be  disabled.     Maurer  somewhat  similarly  (referring  to  a 

kindred  Arabic  form),  "  Thou    hast    stricken    both    their  Icins." 
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Fairbairn,  not  so  well,  "Thou  lettest  all  their  loins  stand,"  i.  e., 
by  themselves,  bereft  of  the  support  which  they  looked  for  from  thee. 
8  a  SWOrd — Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (v.  19).  Also  Amasis  and 
the  Egyptian  revolters  who  after  Pharaoh-hophra's  discomfiture  in 
Cyrene,  dethroned  and  strangled  him,  having  defeated  him  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Memphis.  [Junius.]  9.  I  am  the  Lord  —  in 
antithesis  to  the  blasphemous  boast  repeated  here  from  v.  3,  "The 
river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it."     10.  from  the  tower  of  Syene 

—  Grotius  translates,  "  from  Migdol  (a  fortress  near  Pelusium  on 
the  north  of  Suez)  to  Syene  "  (in  the  farthest  South) ;  i  e.,  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.  So  in  ch.  30.  6,  Margin.  However, 
English  Version  rightly  refers  Syene  to  Seveneh,  i.  e.,  Sebennytus, 
in  the  Eastern  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Egyp- 
tian kings.  The  Sebennyte  Pharaohs,  with  the  help  of  the 
Canaanites.  who,  as  shepherds  or  merchants,  ranged  the  desert 
of  Suez,  extended  their  borders  beyond  the  narrow  province  east 
of  the  Delta,  to  which  they  had  been  confined  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
Upper  Egypt.  The  defeated  part)'',  in  derision,  named  the  Sebennyte 
or  Lower  Egyptians  foreigners  and  shepherd  kings  (a  shepherd  being 
an  abomination  in  Egypt,  Genesis,  46.  34).  They  were  really  a 
native  dynasty.  Thus,  in  English  Version,  "  Ethiopia"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  is  rightly  contrasted  with  Sebennytus  or  Syene  in  the 
north.  11.  forty  years  —  answering  to  the  forty  years  in  which  the 
Israelites,  their  former  bondsmen,  wandered  in  "  the  wilderness  " 
(Cf.  Note,  v.  5).  Jerome  remarks  the  number  forty  is  one  often 
connected  with  affliction  and  judgment.  The  rains  of  the  flood  in 
forty  days  brought  destruction  on  the  world.  Moses,  Elias  and  the 
Saviour  fasted  forty  days.  The  interval  between  Egypt's  overthrow 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus,  was  about  forty 
years.  The  ideal  forty  years'  wilderness-state  of  social  and  poli- 
tical degradation,  rather  than  a  literal  non-passing  of  man  or  beast 
for  that  term,  is  mainly  intended  (so  ch.  4.  6  ;  Isaiah,  19.  2,  11). 
12.  As  Israel  passed  through  a  term  of  wilderness  discipline  (Cf. 
ch.  20.  35,  &c),  which  was  in  its  essential  features  to  be  repeated 
again,  so  it  was  to  be  with  Egypt.  [Fairbairn.]  Some  Egyptians 
were  to  be  carried  to  Babylon,  also  many  "scattered"  in  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia  through  fear  ;  but  mainly  the  "  scattering "  was  to 
be  the  dissipation  of  their  power,  even  though  the  people  still 
remained  in  their  own  land.      13.  (Jeremiah,  46.  26.)      14.  Pathros 

—  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  especially  har- 
rassed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Nahum,  3.  8,  10).  The  oldest  part  of 
Egypt  as  to  civilization  and  art.  The  Thebaid  was  anciently  called 
"Egypt"  [Aristotle].  Therefore  it  is  called  the  "  land  of  the 
Egyptians'  birth"  {Margin,  for  "habitation").  base  kingdom  — 
under  Amasis  it  was  made  dependent  on  Babylon  :  humbled  still 
more  under  Cambyses  ;  and  though  somewhat  raised  under  the 
Ptolemies,  never  has  it  regained  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  16. 
Egypt,  when  restored,  shall  be  so  circumscribed  in  power  that  it 
shall  be  no  longer  an  object  of  confidence  to  Israel,  as  formerly; 
e.g.,  as  when,  relying  on  it,  Israel  broke  faith  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
(ch.  17. 13, 15, 16).  which  bringeth  their  iniquity  to  remembrance, 
when  they  Shall  look  after  them  —  rather,  "while  they  (the  Israel- 
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ites)  look  to  (or,  turn  after)  them."  [Henderson.]  Israel's  look- 
ing to  Egypt,  rather  than  to  God,  causeth  their  iniquity  (unfaith- 
fulness to  the  covenant)  to  be  remembered  by  God.  17.  The 
departure  from  the  chronological  order  occurs  here  only,  among 
the  prophecies  as  to  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  secure  greater 

unity  of  subject.     18.  no  wages  .  . .  for  the  service  —  i.e.,  in 

proportion  to  it  and  the  time  and  labour  which  he  expended  on  the 
siege  of  Tyre.  Not  that  he  actually  failed  in  the  siege  (Jerome 
expressly  states,  from  Assyrian  histories,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
succeeded) ;  but  so  much  of  the  Tyrian  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted, or  transported  to  her  colonies  in  ships,  that  little  was  left 
to   compensate    Nebuchadnezzar   for    his    thirteen    years'    siege. 

every  head  .  .  .  bald  .  .  .  shoulder  .  .  .  peeled  —  with  carrying 

baskets  of  earth  and  stones  for  the  siege-works.  19.  multitude  — 
not  as  Fairbairn,  "  store  ;"  but,  he  shall  take  away  a  multitude  of 
captives  out  of  Egypt.  The  success  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  implied 
in  Tyre's  receiving  a  king  from  Babylon,  probably  one  of  her 
captives  there,  Merbal.  take  her  spoil  .  .  .  prey  —  ///.,  "spoil  her 
spoil,  prey  her  prey,"  i.  e.,  as  she  spoiled  other  nations,  so  shall 
she  herself  be  a  spoil  to  Babylon.  20.  because  they  wrought  for 
me  —  the  Chaldeans,  fulfilling  my  will  as  to  Tyre  (Cf.  Jeremiah, 
25.  9).  21.  In  the  evil  only,  not  in  the  good,  was  Egypt  to  be  par- 
allel to  Israel.  The  very  downfall  of  Egypt  will  be  the  signal  for 
the  rise  of  Israel,  because  of  God's  covenant  with  the  latter.  I 
cause  the  horn  of..  .  Israel  to  bud  — (Psalm  132.  17).  I  will 
cause  its  ancient  glory  to  revive:  an  earnest  of  Israel's  full  glory 
under  Messiah,  the  son  of  David  (Luke,  1.  69).  Even  in  Babylon 
an  earnest  was  given  of  this  in  Daniel  (Daniel,  6.  2)  and  Jechoniah 

(Jeremiah,  52.  31).     I  will  give  thee  . . .  opening  of . . .  mouth  — 

When  thy  predictions  shall  have  come  to  pass,  thy  words  hence- 
forth shall  be  more  heeded  (Cf.  ch.  24.  27). 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

1-26.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecies  against  Egypt.  Two 
distinct  messages  :  (1.)  From  v.  1  to  19,  a  repetition  of  ch.  29.  1- 
16,  with  fuller  details  of  lifelike  distinctness.  The  date  is  probably 
not  long  after  that  mentioned  in  ch.  29.  17  ;  on  the  eve  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's march  against  Egypt  after  subjugating  Tyre.  (2.)  A 
vision  relating  directly  to  Pharaoh  and  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom ; 
communicated  at  an  earlier  date,  the  seventh  of  the  first  month  of 
the  eleventh  year.  Not  a  year  after  the  date,  ch.  29.  1,  and  three 
months  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     2. 

Woe  worth  the  day  !  —  i.  e.,  Alas  for  the  day !    3.  the  time  of  the 

heathen  —  viz.,  for  taking  vengeance  on  them.  The  judgment  on 
Egypt  is  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  judgment  on  all  the 
heathen  enemies  of  God  (Joel,  I.  15  ;  2.  1,  2  ;  3  ;  Obadiah,  15).  4. 
pain — lit.,  pangs  with  trembling  as  of  a  woman  in  child-birth.  5. 
the  mingled  people  —  the  mercenary  troops  of  Egypt  from  various 
lands,  mostly  from  the  interior  of  Africa  (Cf.  ch.  27.  10;  Jeremiah, 
25.  20,  24;  46.  9,  21).  Chub  —  the  people  named  Kufa  on  the 
monuments  [Havernick],  a  people  considerably  North  of  Pales- 
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tine  [Wilkinson]  ;  Cobo  or  Chobat,  a  city  of  Mauritania.  [Maurer.] 
men  of  the  land  that  is  in  league  — too  definite  an  expression  to 

mean  merely,  men  in  league  with  Egypt  ;  rather,  "sons  of  the  land 
of  the  covenant"  i.  e.,  the  ^jwwho  migrated  to  Egypt  and  carried 
Jeremiah  with  them  (Jeremiah,  42-44).     Even  they  shall  not  escape 

(Jeremiah,  42.  22;  44.  14).  6.  from  the  tower  of  Syene  —  (see 
Note,  ch.  29.  10).    7.  in  the  midst  of .  .  .  countries  . . .  desolate  — 

Egypt  shall  fare  no  better  than  they  (ch.  29.  10).  9.  messengers 
.  .  .  in  Ships  to  .  .  .  Ethiopians  —  (Isaiah,  18.  1,  2).  The  cataracts 
interposing  between  them  and  Egypt  should  not  save  them. 
Egyptians  "fleeing from  before  me"  in  my  execution  of  judgment, 
as  "messengers"  in  "skiffs"  ("vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Isaiah,  18. 
2)  shall  go  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  navigable,  to  announce  the 
advance  of  the  Chaldeans,  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt — The  day  of 
Ethiopia's  "  pain  "  shall  come  shortly,  as  Egypt's  day  came.  10. 
the  multitude  —  the  large  population.  12.  rivers — the  artificial 
canals  made  from  the  Nile  for  irrigation.  The  drying  up  of  these 
would  cause  scarcity  of  grain,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  in- 
vaders (Isaiah,  19.  5-10).  13.  Noph — Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt,  and  the  stronghold  of  "  idols."  Though  no  record 
exists  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  destroying"  these,  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  &c,  that  Cambyses  took  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt, 
by  placing  before  his  army  dogs,  cats,  &c,  all  held  sacred  in  Egypt, 
so  that  no  Egyptian  would  use  any  weapon  against  them.  He 
slew  Apis,  the  sacred  ox,  and  burnt  other  idols  of  Egypt.  no 
more  a  prince  —  referring  to  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Apries  and  Amasis  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion.  There  shall  no  more  be  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
ruling  the  whole  country  ,  or,  no  independent  prince.  14.  PathrOS 
—  Upper  Egypt,  with  "No"  or  Thebes  its  capital  (famed  for  its 
stupendous  buildings,  of  which  grand  ruins  remain),  in  antithesis 
to  Zoan  or  Tanis,  a  chief  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  within  the 
Delta.  15.  Sin  —  i.  e.,  Pelusium,  the  frontier  fortress  on  the 
North-East,  therefore  called  "the  strength  (i.  e.,  the  key)  of 
Egypt-"  It  stands  in  antithesis  to  No  or  Thebes  at  the  opposite 
end  of  Egypt  ;  i.  e.,  I  will  afflict  Egypt  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  16.  distresses  daily —  Maurer  translates,  "  enemies  during 
the  day"  i.  e.,  open  enemies  who  do  not  wait  for  the  covert  of  night 
to  make  their  attacks  (Cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  4;  15.  8).  However,  the 
Hebrew,  though  rarely,  is  sometimes  rendered  (see  Psalm,  13.  2)  as 
in  English  Version.  17.  Aven  —  meaning  vanity  or  iniquity  ;  ap- 
plied, by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  name,  to  On  or  Heliopolis, 
in  allusion  to  its  idolatry.  Here  stood  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
whence  it  was  called,  in  Hebrav,  Beth-shemish  (Jeremiah,  43.  13). 
The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  call  it  "  Re  Athom,"  the  sun,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  being  impersonate  in  Athom  or  Adam,  the  father  of 
mankind.  Pi-beseth —  i.e.,  Bubastis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  notorious  for  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  the  same  name  (Coptic  Pasht)  the  granite  stones  of  whose 
temple  still  attest  its  former  magnificence,  these  cities  —  rather,  as 
LXX,  "the  women,"  viz.,  of  Aven  and  Phibeseth,  in  antithesis  to 
"the  young  men."     So  in  v.  18,  "daughters  shall  go  into  captivity." 
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[Maurer.]  18.  Tehaphnehes  —  called  from  the  queen  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  I  Kings,  II,  19.  The  same  as  Daphne,  near  Pelu- 
sium,  a  royal,  residence  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jeremiah,  43.  7,  9).  Called 
Hanes  (Isaiah,  30.  4).  break ...  the  yokes  of . . .  Egypt  —  i.  e.,  the 
tyrannical  supremacy  which  she  exercised  over  other  nations.  Cf. 
"bands  of  their  yoke"  (ch.  34.  7).  a  cloud  —  viz.,  of  calamity. 
20.  Here  begins  the  earlier  vision,  not  long  after  that  in  ch.  29, 
about  three  months  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  as  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  kingdom.  21.  broken  . .  .  arm  of  Pharaoh  —  (Psalm  37. 
17  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  25).  Referring  to  the  defeat  which  Pharaoh- 
hophra  sustained  from  the  Chaldeans,  when  trying  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  37.  5,  7) ;  and  previously  to  the  de- 
privation of  Pharaoh-necho  of  all  his  conquests  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings,  24.  7  ;  Jeremiah,  46.  2)  ;  also  to 
the  Egyptian  disaster  in  Cyrene.  22.  arms  —  not  only  the  "  one 
arm  "  broken  already  (v.  21)  was  not  to  be  healed,  but  the  other 
two  should  be  broken.  Not  a  corporal  wound,  but  a  breaking  of 
the  power  of  Pharaoh  is  intended,  cause  .  .  .  SWOrd  to  fall  Out  of 
. .  .  hand  —  deprive  him  of  the  resources  of  making  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1-18.  The  Overthrow  of  Egypt  Illustrated  by  that  of 
Assyria.  Not  that  Egypt  was,  like  Assyria,  utterly  to  cease  to  be, 
but  it  was,  like  Assyria,  to  lose  its  prominence  in  the  empire  of 
the  world.  I.  third  month  —  two  months  later  than  the  prophecy 
delivered  in  ch.  30.  20.  2.  Whom  art  thou  like  —  the  answer  is, 
Thou  art  like  the  haughty  king  of  Assyria:  as  he  was  overthrown 
by  the  Chaldeans,  so  shalt  thou  be  by  the  same.  3.  He  illustrates 
the  pride  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian,  that 
Egypt  may  the  better  know  what  she  must  expect,  cedar  in  Leb- 
anon —  often  eighty  feet  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  cov- 
ered by  its  boughs  still  greater  ;  the  symmetry  perfect.  Cf.  the 
similar  image  (ch.  17.  3  ;  Daniel,  4.  20-22).  with  a  shadowing 
Shroud  —  with  an  overshadowing  thicket,  top  .  .  .  among  .  . .  thick 
boughs  —  rather  [Hengstenberg],  "  among  the  clouds."  But  En- 
glish Version  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew.  The  top,  or  topmost 
shoot,  represents  the  king  ;  the  thick  boughs,  the  large  resources  of 
the  empire.  4.  waters  .  .  .  little  rivers  —  the  Tigris,  with  its 
branches  and  rivulets,  or  conduits  for  irrigation,  the  source  of  Assy- 
ria's fertility.  "The  deep"  is  the  overflowing  water,  never  dry. 
Metaphorically,  for  Assyria's  resources,  as  the  "  conduits  "  are  her 
colonies.  5.  when  he  Shot  forth  —  because  of  the  abundant  moist- 
ure which  nourished  him  in  shooting  forth.  But  see  Afargin.  6. 
fowls  .  .  .  made  .  .  .  nests  in  .  .  .  boughs  — so  ch.  17.  23 ;  Daniel, 
4.  12.  The  gospel  kingdom  shall  gather  all  under  its  covert,  for 
their  good  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  which  the  world-kingdoms  did 
for  evil  and  for  self-aggrandizement  (Matthew,  13.  32).  8. 
cedars  . .  .  COUld  not  hide  him  —  could  not  out-top  him.  No  other 
king  eclipsed  him.  garden  of  God — as  in  the  case  of  Tyre  (ch. 
28.  13),  the  imagery,  that  is  applied  to  the  Assyrian  king,  is  taken 
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from  Eden  ;  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  Eden  was  watered  by  rivers 
that  afterward  watered  Assyria  (Genesis,  2.  10-14).  This  cedar 
seemed  to  revive  in  itself  all  the  glories  of  paradise,  so  that  no 
tree  there  out-topped  it.  were  not  like —  were  not  comparable  to. 
9.  I  made  him  —  It  was  all  due  to  my Tree  grace.     10.  thou  ...  he 

—  the  change  of  persons  is  because  the  language  refers  partly  to 
the  cedar,  partly  to  the  person  signified  by  the  cedar.  11.  Here 
the  literal  supersedes  the  figurative,     shall  surely  deal  with  him 

—  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  according  to  the  Assyrian's 
(Sardanapalus)  desert.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  "  The  mighty 
one  "  {El.  a  name  of  God),  because  he  was  God's  representative  and 
instrument  of  judgment  (Daniel,  2.  37,  3S).     12.  from  his  Shadow 

—  under  which  they  had  formerly  dzvelt  as  their  covert  {v.  6).  13. 
Birds  and  beasts  shall  insult  over  his  fallen  trunk.  14.  trees  by 
the  waters  —  i.  e.,  that  are  plentifully  supplied  by  the  waters:  na- 
tions abounding  in  resources,  stand  up  in  their  height  —  i.  e., 
trust  in  their  height :  stand  upon  it  as  their  ground  of  confidence. 
Fairbairn  points  the  Hebrew  differently,  so  as  for  "  their  trees,"  to 
translate," (And  that  none  that  drink  water  may  stand)  on  them- 
selves, (because  of  their  greatness)."  But  the  usual  1  eading  is  better, 
as  Assyria  and  the  confederate  states  throughout  are  compared  to 
strong  trees.  The  clause,  "All  that  drink  water"  marks  the 
ground  of  the  trees'  confidence  "  in  their  height,"  viz.,  that  they 
have  ample  sources  of  supply.  Maurer,  retaining  the  same  He- 
brew, translates,  "  that  neither  their  terebinth  trees  may  stand  up  in 
their  height,  nor  all  (the  other  trees)  that  drink  water."     to  .  .  . 

neither. . .  earth  . . .  pit — (ch.  32.  18  ;  Psalm  82.  7).    15.  covered 

the  deep — as  mourners  cover  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning, 
"  I  made  the  deep  that  watered  the  cedar,"  to  wrap  itself  in  mourn- 
ing for  him."  The  waters  of  "  the  deep  "  are  the  tributary  peoples 
of  Assyria  (Revelation,  17. 15).  fainted  — ■  lit.,  were  faintness  (itself) ; 
more  forcible  than  the  verb.  16.  hell  —  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  unseen 
world:  equivalent  to,  "I  cast  him  into  oblivion"  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  9-11). 
Shalt  be  comforted  —  because  so  great  a  king  as  the  Assyrian  is 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to 
the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  misery.  17.  his  arm,  that 
dwelt  under  his  Shadow  —  those  who  were  the  helpers  or  tool  of 
his  tyranny,  and  therefore  enjoyed  his  protection  {e.g.,  Syria  and  her 
neighbours).  These  were  sure  to  share  her  fate.  Cf.  the  same 
phrase  as  to  the  Jews  living  under  the  protection  of  their  king 
(Lamentations,  4.  20) ;  both  alike  "  making  flesh  their  arm,  and  in 
heart  departing  from  the  Lord  "  (Jeremiah,  17.  5).  18.  Application 
of  the  parabolic  description  of  Assyria  to  the  parallel  ease  of  Egypt, 
"  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Assyrian  consider  as  said  to  thyself. 
To  whom  art  thou  so  like,  as  thou  art  to  the  Assyrian?  To  none." 
The  lesson  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  Eden-like  privileges  abused  to 
pride  and  sin  by  the  Assyrian,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  man  in 
Eden,  ending  in  ruin,  was  to  be  repeated  in  Egypt's  case.  For  the 
unchangeable  God  governs  the  world  on  the  same  unchangeable 
principles,  thou  Shalt  lie  in  .  .  .  uncircumcised — As  circumcision 
was  an  object  of  mocking  to  thee,  thou  shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncircumcised,  slain  by  their  sword.     [Grotius.]     Retribution  in 
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kind  (ch.  28. 10).  This  is  Pharaoh  —  Pharaoh's  end  shall  be  the 
same  humiliating  one  as  I  have  depicted  the  Assyrians'  to  have 
been.  "This"  is  demonstrative,  as  if  he  were  pointing  with  the 
finger  to  Pharaoh  lying  prostrate,  a  spectacle  to  all,  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  30,  31). 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1-32.  Two  Elegies  over  Pharaoh,  one  Delivered  on  the 
First  Day  (v.  i),  the  other  on  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  the 
same  Month,  the  Twelfth  of  the  Twelfth  Year.  i,  The 
twelfth  year  from  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoiachin  ;  Jerusalem  was 
by  this  time  overthrown,  and  Amasis  was  beginning  his  revolt 
against  Pharaoh-hophra.  2.  Pharaoh  —  Phra  in  Burmah,  signifies 
the  king,  high  priest,  and  idol,  whale  —  rather,  any  monster  of  the 
waters;  here,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile.  Pharaoh  is  as  a  lion  on  dry 
land,  a  crocodile  in  the  waters;  i.  e.,  an  object  of  terror  everywhere. 
earnest  forth  with  thy  rivers — "  breakest  forth."  [Fairbairn.J  The 
antithesis  of  "seas"  and  "rivers"  favours  Grotius'  rendering, 
"  Thou  earnest  forth  from  the  sea  into  the  rivers;"  i.  e.,  from  thy 
own  empire  into  other  states.  However,  English  Version  is  fa- 
voured by  the  "  thy;"  thou  earnest  forth  with  thy  rivers  (t.  e.,  with 
thy  forces)  and  with  thy  feet  didst  fallen  irrecoverably;  so  Israel, 
once  desolate,  trouble  the  waters  (i.  e.,  neighbouring  states).  3. 
with  a  company  of  many  people  —  viz.,  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  29.3, 
4  ;  Hosea,  7.  12).  my  net  —  for  the)'  are  my  instrument.  4.  leave 
thee  upon  the  land  —  as  a  fish  drawn  out  of  the  water  loses  all  its 
strength,  so  Pharaoh  (in  v.  2,  compared  to  a  water  monster)  shall 
be  (ch.  29.  5).  5.  thy  height  —  thy  hugeness.  [Fairbairn.J  The 
great  heap  of  corpses  of  thy  forces,  on  which  thou  pridest  thyself. 
"  Height"  may  refer  to  mental  elevation ,  as  well  as  bodily.  [Vatab- 
LUS.]  6.  land  Wherein  thou  SWi'mmest— Egypt :  the  land  watered 
by  the  Nile,  the  source  of  its  fertility,  wherein  thou  stvimmest  (car- 
rying on  the  image  of  the  crocodile,  i.  e.,  wherein  thou  dost  exercise 
thy  wanton  power  at  will).  Irony.  The  land  shall  still  afford 
seas  to  swim  in,  but  they  shall  be  seas  of  blood.  Alluding  to  the 
plague  (Exodus,  7.  19  ;  Revelation,  8.  8).  Havernick  translates, 
"  I  will  water  the  land  with  what  flows  from  thee,  even  thy  blood, 
reaching  to  the  mountains; "  "  with  thy  blood  overflowing  even  to 
the  mountains."  Perhaps  this  is  better.  7.  put  thee  out  —  ex- 
tinguish thy  light  (Job,  18.  5).  Pharaoh  is  represented  as  a  bright 
star,  at  the  extinguishing  of  whose  light  in  the  political  sky  the 
whole  heavenly  host  are  shrouded  in  sympathetic  darkness.  Here, 
too,  as  in  v.  6,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  supernatural  darkness 
sent  formerly  (Exodus,  10.  21-23).  The  heavenly  bodies  are  often 
made  images  of  earthly  dynasties  (Isaiah,  13.  10  ,  Matthew,  24.  29). 
9.  thy  destruction  —  i.  e.,  tidings  of  thy  destruction  (lit.,  thy  break- 
age) carried  by  captive  and  dispersed  Egyptians  "  among  the  na- 
tions" [Grotius];  or,  thy  broken  people,  resembling  one  great 
fracture,  the  ruins  of   what  they  had  been.      [Fairbairn.J      10. 

brandish  . . .  sword  before  them  —  lit.,  in  their  faces,  or  sight.    13. 
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(See  Note,  ch.  29.  11.)  The  picture  is  ideally  true,  not  to  be  in* 
terpreted  by  the  letter.  The  political  ascendancy  of  Egypt  was  to 
cease  with  the  Chaldean  conquest.  [Fairbairn.]  Henceforth 
Pharaoh  must  figuratively  no  longer  trouble  the  waters  by  man  or 
beast,  i.  e.,  no  longer  was  he  to  flood  other  peoples  with  his  over- 
whelming forces.  14.  make  their  waters  deep  —  rather,  "  make 
.  .  .  to  subside;"  lit.,  sink.  [Fairbairn.]  like  oil  —  emblem  of 
quietness.  No  longer  shall  they  descend  violently  as  the  overflow- 
ing Nile  on  other  countries,  but  shall  be  still  and  sluggish  in 
political  action.  16.  As  in  ch.  19.  14.  This  is  a  prophetical  lam- 
entation ;  yet  so  it  shall  come  to  pass.  [Grotius.]  17.  The 
second  lamentation  for  Pharaoh.  This  funeral  dirge  in  imagina- 
tion accompanies  him  to  the  unseen  world.  Egypt  personified  in  its 
political  head  is  ideally  represented  as  undergoing  the  change  by 
death  to  which  man  is  liable.  Expressing  that  Egypt's  supremacy 
is  no  more,  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to  be  again,  the  month  — 
the  twelfth  month  {v.  1);  fourteen  days  after  the  former  vision.  18. 
Cast  them  down  —  i.  e.,  predict  that  they  shall  be  cast  down  (so 
Jeremiah,  1.  10).  The  prophet's  word  was  God's,  and  carried  with 
it  its  own  fulfillment,  daughters  Of  .  .  .  nations  —  i.  e.,  the  na- 
tions with  their  peoples.  Egypt  is  to  share  the  fate  of  other 
ancient  nations  once  famous,  now  consigned  to  oblivion;  Elam 
{v.  24),  Meshech,  &c.  (v.  26),  Edom  {v.  29),  Zidon  {v.  30).  19.  Whom 
dost  thou  pass  in  beauty? — Beautiful  as  thou  art,  thou  art  not 
more  so  than  other  nations,  which  nevertheless  have  perished,  go 
down,  &C. —  to  the  nether  world,  where  all  "beauty"  is  speedily 

marred.    20.  she  is  delivered  to  the  sword  —  viz.,  by  God.   draw 

her  —  as  if  addressing  her  executioners  :  drag  her  forth  to  death. 
21.  (Ch.  31.  16).  Ezekiel  has  before  his  eyes  Isaiah,  14.  9,  &c. 
Shall  speak  to  him  —  with  "him"  join,  "with  them  that  help  him; 
shall  speak  to  him  and  his  helpers  with  a  taunting  welcome,  as  now 
one  of  themselves.  22.  her  .  .  .  his  —  the  abrupt  change  of  gender 
is,  because  Ezekiel  has  in  view  at  one  time  the  kingdom  (feminine), 
at  another  the  monarch.  "  Asshur,"  or  Assyria,  is  placed  first  in 
punishment,  as  being  first  in  guilt.  23.  in  the  Sides  of  the  pit  — 
Sepulchres  in  the  East  were  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and 
the  bodies  were  laid  in  niches  formed  at  the  sides.  Maurer  need- 
lessly departs  from  the  ordinary  meaning,  and  translates,  "  extremi- 
ties" (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  13,  15).  which  caused  terror — they  who 
alive  were  a  terror  to  others,  are  now,  in  the  nether  world,  them- 
selves a  terrible  object  to  behold.  24.  Elam  —  placed  next,  as 
having  been  an  auxiliary  to  Assyria.  Its  territory  lay  in  Persia. 
In  Abraham's  time  an  independent  kingdom  (Genesis,  14.  1). 
Famous  for  its  bowmen  (Isaiah,  22.  6).  borne  their  shame  —  the 
just  retribution  of  their  lawless  pride.  Destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jeremiah,  49.  34-38).  25.  a  bed  —  a  sepulchral  niche,  all 
.  .  .  Slain  by  .  .  .  SWOrd,  &C. — {v.  21,  23,24).  The  very  monotony 
of  the  phraseology  gives  to  the  dirge  an  awe-inspiring  effect.  26. 
Meshech,  Tubal  —  northern  nations  ;  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni, 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Herodotus,  3.  94,  mentions 
them  as  a  subjugated  people,  tributaries  to  Darius  Hystaspes  (see 
ch.  27.  13).    27.  they  shall  not  lie  with  the  mighty  —  i.e.,  they 
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shall  not  have  separate  tombs  such  as  mighty  conquerors  have  :  but 
shall  all  be  heaped  together  in  one  pit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  van- 
quished. [Grotius.]  Havernick  reads  it  interrogatively,  "  Shall 
they  not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  ?  "  But  English  Version 
is  supported  by  the  parallel  (Isaiah,  14.  18,  19),  to  which  Ezekiel 
refers,  and  which  represents  them  as  not  lying,  as  mighty  kings  lie 
in  a  grave,  but  cast  out  of  one,  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  foot. 
With  .  .  .  weapons  Of  war  —  alluding  to  the  custom  of  burying 
warriors  with  their  arms  (1  Maccabees,  13.  29).  Though  honoured 
by  the  laying  of  "  their  swords  under  their  heads,"  yet  the  punish- 
ment of  "  their  iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones."  Their  swords 
shall  thus  attest  their  shame,  not  their  glory  (Matthew,  26.  52), 
being  the  instruments  of  their  violence,  the  penalty  of  which  they 
are  paying.  28.  Yea,  thou  —  Thou,  too,  Egypt,  like  them,  shalt  lie 
as  one  vanquished.  29.  princes  —  Edom  was  not  only  governed 
by  kings,  but  by  subordinate  "  princes  "  or  "  dukes  "  (Genesis,  36. 
40).  with  their  might  —  notwithstanding  their  might,  they  shall  be 
Drought  down  (Isaiah,  34.  5,10-17  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  7, 13-18).  lie  with 
the  lincircumcised  —  though  Edom  was  circumcised,  being  de- 
scended from  Isaac,  he  shall  lie  with  the  uncircumcised,  much 
more  shall  Egypt  who  had  no  hereditary  right  to  circumcision. 
30.  princes  Of  the  north  —  Syria,  which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  north;  or  the  Tyrians,  North  of  Palestine,  conquered  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (chs.  26,  27,  28).  [Grotius.]  Zidonians  —  who  shared 
the  fate  of  Tyre  (ch.  28.  21).    with  their  terror  they  are  ashamed 

Of  their  might  —  *.  e.,  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  they  inspired 
in  their  contemporaries.  "  Might"  is  connected  by  Maurer  thus, 
'  Notwithstanding  the  terror  zuhich  resulted  from  their  might."  31. 
comforted — with  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  not  being  alone,, 
but  of  having  other  kingdoms  companions  in  his  downfall.  This 
shall  be  his  only  comfort  —  a  very  poor  one  !  32.  my  terror  —  the 
reading  of  the  Margin  or  Keri.  The  Hebrew  text  or  Chetib  is 
"  his  terror,"  which  gives  good  sense  {v.  25.  30).  "My  terror" 
implies  that  God  puts  His  terror  on  Pharaoh's  multitude,  as  they 
put  "  their  terror"  on  others,  e.  g., under  Pharaoh-necho  on  Judea. 
As  "the  land  of  the  living"  was  the  scene  of  "their  terror,"  so  it 
shall  be  God's  ;  especially  in  Judea  He  will  display  His  glory  to  the 
terror  of  Israel's  foes  (ch.  26.  20).  In  Israel's  case  the  judgment  is 
temporary,  ending  in  their  future  restoration  under  Messiah.  In 
the  case  of  the  world-kingdoms  which  flourished  for  a  time,  they 
fall  to  rise  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1-33.  Renewal  of  Ezekiel's  Commission,  now  that  he  is 
again  to  Address  his  Countrymen,  and  in  a  new  ToSe. 
Heretofore  his  functions  had  been  chiefly  threatening  ;  from  this 
point  after  the  evil  had  got  to  its  worst  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  consolatory  element  preponderates.  2.  tothe  children  of 
thy  people  —  whom  he  had  been  forbidden  to  address  from  ch.  24. 
26,  27,  till  Jerusalem  was  overthrown,  and  the  "  escaped  "  came 
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with  tidings  of  the  judgment  being  completed.  So  now.  in  v.  21, 
the  tidings  of  the  fact  having  arrived,  he  opens  his  heretofore 
closed  lips  to  the  Jews.  In  the  interval  he  had  prophesied  as  to 
foreign  nations.  The  former  part  of  the  chapter,  from  v.  2  to  20, 
seems  to  have  been  imparted  to  Ezekiel  on  the  evening  previous 
{v.  22),  being  a  preparation  for  the  latter  part  (v.  23-33)  imparted 
after  the  tidings  had  come.  This  accounts  for  the  first  part  stand- 
ing without  intimation  of  the  date,  which  was  properly  reserved 
for  the  latter  part,  to  which  the  former  was  the  anticipatory  intro- 
duction. [Fairbairn.]  watchman  —  The  first  nine  verses  exhibit 
Ezekiel's  office  as  a  spiritual  watchman  ;  so  in  ch.  3.  16-21;  only 
here  the  duties  of  the  earthly  watchman  (Cf.  2  Samuel,  x8.  24,  25  ; 
2  Kings,  9.  17)  are  detailed  first,  and  then  the  application  is  made 
to  the  spiritual  watchman's  duty  (Cf.  Isaiah,  21.  6-10  ;  Hosea,  9.  8  ; 
Habakkuk,  2.  1).  "A  man  of  their  coasts"  is  a  man  specially 
chosen  for  the  office  out  of  their  whole  number.  So  Judges,  18.  2, 
"five  men  form  their  coasts;"  also  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis,  47.  2; 
implying  the  care  needed  in  the  choice  of  the  watchman,  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  (Acts,  1.  21,  22,  24-26;  1  Timothy, 
5.22).  3.  the  SWOrd  —  invaders.  An  appropriate  illustration  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  4.  blood 
.  .  .  upon  his  Own  head — metaphor  from  sacrificial  victims,  on  the 
heads  of  which  they  used  to  lay  their  hands,  praying  that  their 
guilt  should  be  upon  the  victims.  6.  his  iniquity  —  his  negligence 
in  not  maintaining  constant  watchfulness,  as  they  ought  to  do  who 
are  in  warfare.  The  thing  signified  here  appears  from  under  the 
image.  7.  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  —  application  of  the  image, 
Ezekiel's  appointment  to  be  a  watchman  spiritually  is  far  more 
solemn,  as  it  is  derived  from  God,  not  from  the  people.  8.  thou 
Shalt  surely  die  —  by  a  violent  death,  the  earnest  of  everlasting 
death  ;  the  qualification  being  supposed,"  if  thou  dost  not  repent." 

9.  Blood  had  by  this  time  been  shed  {v.  21),  but  Ezekiel  was  clear. 

10.  be  upon  US  —  i.  e.,  their  guilt  remain  on  us.  pine  away  in 
them  —  if  we  suffer  the  penalty  threatened  for  them  in  ch.  24.  23, 
according  to  the  law  (Leviticus,  26.  39).  how  Should  we  .  .  .  live  ? 
—  as  thou  dost  promise  in  v.  5  (Cf.  ch.  37.  11;  Isaiah,  49.  14).  n. 
To  meet  the  Jews'  cry  of  despair  in  v.  10,  Ezekiel  here  cheers  them 
by  the  assurance  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  their  death,  but  that 
they  should  repent  and  live  (2  Peter,  3.  9).  A  yearning  tenderness 
manifests  itself  here,  notwithstanding  all  their  past  sins;  yet  with 
it  a  holiness  that  abates  nothing  of  its  demands  for  the  honour  of 
God's  authority.  God's  righteousness  is  vindicated  as  in  ch.  3. 
18-21 ;  and  18,  by  the  statement  that  each  should  be  treated  with 
the  closest  adaptation  of  God's  justice  to  his  particular  case. 
12.  not  fall  ...  in  the  day  that  he  turneth  —(2  Chronicles,  7.  14 ; 
see  ch.  3.  20;  18.  24).     15.  give  again  that  he  had  robbed  — 

(Luke,  19.  8.)  statutes  Of  life  —  in  the  obeying  of  which  life  is 
promised  (Leviticus,  18.  5).  If  the  law  has  failed  to  give  life  to 
man,  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  of  man's  sinful  ina- 
bility to  keep  it  (Romans,  7.  10,  12  ;  Galatians,  3.  21).  It  becomes 
life-giving  through  Christ's  righteous  obedience  to  it  (2  Corinth- 
ians, 3.  6).     17.  the  way  of  the  Lord  —  The  Lord's  way  of  dealing 
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in  His  moral  government.     21.  twelfth  year  . . .  tenth  month  — 

a  year  and  a  half  after  the  capture  of  the  city  (Jeremiah,  39.  2, 
52.  5,  6)  in  the  eleventh  year  and  fourth  month.  The  one  who 
escaped  (as  foretold,  ch.  24.  26)  may  have  been  so  long  on  the  road 
through  fear  of  entering  the  enemy's  country  [Henderson]  ;  or, 
the  singular  is  used  for  the  plural  in  a  collective  sense,  "  the  escaped 
remnant."  Cf.  similar  phrases,  "the  escaped  of  Moab,"  Isaiah, 
15.  9 ;  "He  that  escapeth  of  them,"  Amos,  9.  1.  Naturally  the  re- 
opening of  the  prophet's  mouth  for  consolation  would  be  deferred 
till  the  number  of  the  escaped  remnant  was  complete :  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  large  number  would  easily  have  occupied  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  months.  22.  in  the  evening  —  (see  Note,  v.  2). 
Thus  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  known  to  Ezekiel  by  revelation, 
before  the  messenger  came,  my  mouth  ...  no  more  dumb  —  viz., 
to  my  countrymen  ;  as  foretold  (ch.  24.  27),  He  spake  {v.  2-20)  in 
the  evening  before  the  tidings  came.  24.  they  that  inhabit  . .  . 
wastes  of .  .  .  Ssrael  —  marking  the  blindness  of  the  fraction  of 
Jews  under  Gedaliah  who,  though  dwelling  amidst  regions  laid 
waste  by  the  foe,  still  cherished  hopes  of  deliverance,  and  this 
without  repentance.     Abraham  was  one. . .  but  we  are  many  — 

If  God  gave  the  land  for  an  inheritance  to  Abraham,  who  was  but 
one  (Isaiah,  51.  2),  much  more  it  is  given  to  us  who,  though  reduced, 
are  still  many.  If  he,  with  318  servants,  was  able  to  defend  him- 
self amidst  so  many  foes,  much  more  shall  we,  so  much  more 
numerous,  retain  our  own.  The  grant  of  the  land  was  not  for  his 
sole  u*se,  but  for  his  numerous  posterity,  inherited  the  land  — 
not  actually  possessed  it  (Acts,  7.  5),  but  had  the  right  of  dwelling 
and  pasturing  his  flocks  in  it.  [Grotius.]  The  Jews  boasted 
similarly  of  their  Abrahamic  d««cent  in  Matthew,  3.  9  ;  John,  8.  39. 
25.  eat  with  the  blood  —  in  opposition  to  the  law  (Leviticus,  19. 
26  ;  Cf.  Genesis,  9.  4).  They  did  so  as  an  idolatrous  rite.  26.  Ye 
Stand  upon  your  sword  —  Your  dependence  is,  not  on  right  and 
equity,  but  on  force  and  arms,  every  one  —  scarcely  any  one  re- 
frains from  adultery.  27.  shall  fall  by  the  SWOrd  —  the  very  object 
of  their  confidence  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  destruction. 
Thinking  to  "  stand  "  by  it,  by  it  they  shall  "  fall."  Just  retribution ! 
Some  fell  by  the  sword  of  Ishmael  ;  others  by  the  Chaldeans  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jeremiah,  40-44).  caves  — 
(Judges,  6.  2  ;  1  Samuel,  13.  6).  In  the  hilly  parts  of  Judea  there 
were  caves  almost  inaccessible,  as  having  only  crooked  and 
extremely  narrow  paths  of  ascent,  with  rock  in  front  stretching 
down  into  the  valleys  beneath  perpendicularly  (Josephus,  Jew. 
War.,  1.  16,  40).  28.  m08t  desolate  —  Jeremiah,  4.  27;  12.  n). 
none  .  .  .  pass  through  —  from  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  pesti- 
lence. [Grotius.]  30.  Not  only  the  remnant  in  Judea,  but 
those  at  the  Chebar,  though  less  fragrantly,  betrayed  the  same 
unbelieving  spirit,  talking  against  thee  —  though  going  to  the 
prophet  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  criticized,  in  an  un- 
friendly spirit,  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  his  enigmatical 
style  (ch.  20.  49) ;  making  these  the  excuse  for  their  impenitence. 
Their  talking  was  not  directly  "  against'''  Ezekiel, for  they  professed 
io'like  his  ministrations  ;  but  God's  word  speaks  of  things  as  they 
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really  are,  not  as  they  appear,  by  the  walls  —  in  the  public  haunts. 
In  the  East  groups  assemble  under  the  walls  of  their  houses  in 
winter  for  conversation,    in  the  door  —  privately,    what  is  the  word 

—  their  motive  was  curiosity,  seeking  pastime  and  gratification  of 
the  ear  (2  Timothy,  4.  3) ;  not  reformation  of  the  heart.  Cf.  Johanan's 
consultation  of  Jeremiah,  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  without 
desiring  to  do  it  (Jeremiah,  42.  43).  31.  as  the  people  Cometh  — 
i.  e.,  in  crowds,  as  disciples  flock  to  their  teacher,     sit  before  thee 

—  on  lower  seats  at  thy  feet,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
pupils  (Deuteronomy,  33.  3  ;  2  Kings,  4.  38  ;  Luke,  10.  39 ;  Acts, 

22.  3).    as  my  people — though  they  are  not.    hear ...  not  do  — 

(Matthew,  13.  20,  21  ;  James,  1.  23,  24.)  they  show  much  love  — 
lit.,  make  loves,  i.  e.,  act  the  part  of  lovers.  Profess  love  to  the 
Lord  (Matthew,  7.  21).  Gesenius  translates,  according  to  Arabic 
idiom,  "  They  do  the  delights  of  God,"  i.  e.,  all  that  is  agreeable  to 
God.     Vulgate  translates,  "  They  turn  thy  words  into  a  song  of  their 

mouths."    heart  goeth  after  . . .  covetousness  —  the  grand  rival 

to  the  love  of  God  ;  therefore  called  "  idolatry,"  and  therefore  asso- 
ciated with  impure  carnal  love,  as  both  alike  transfer  the  heart's 
affection  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Matthew,  13.  22  ;  Ephes- 
ians,  5.  5  ;  1  Timothy,  6.  10).  32.  very  lovely  song  —  lit.,  a  "song 
of  loves:"  a  lover's  song.  They  praise  thy  eloquence,  but  care 
not  for  the  subject  of  it  as  a  real  and  personal  thing  ;  just  as  many 
do  in  the  modern  church.    [Jerome.]    play  well  on  an  instrument 

—  Hebrew  singers  accompanied  the  "  voice  "  with  the  harp.  33. 
when  this  Cometh  to  pass  —  when  my  predictions  are  verified. 
lo,  it  will  come  —  rather,  " lo,  it  is  come"  (see  v.  22).  know  — 
experimentally,  and  to  their  cost. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1-31.  Reproof  of  the  False  Shepherds  ;  Promise  of  the 
True  and  Good  Shepherds.  Having  in  ch.  33,  laid  down  repent- 
ance as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  happier  times  for  the  people, 
he  now  promises  the  removal  of  the  false  shepherds  as  preparatory 
to  the  raising  up  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  2.  Jeremiah,  23.  1 ;  and 
Zechariah,  11.  17,  similarly  make  the  removal  of  the  false  shepherds 
the  preliminary  to  the  interposition  of  Messiah  the  good  Shepherd 
in  behalf  of  His  people  Israel.  The  "  shepherds  "  are  not  prophets 
or  priests,  but  rulers  who  sought  in  their  government  their  own 
selfish  ends,  not  the  good  of  the  people,  ruled.  The  term  was 
appropriate,  as  David,  the  first  king,  and  the  type  of  the  true  David 
(v.  23.  24),  was  taken  from  being  a  shepherd  (2  Samuel,  5.  2  ;  Psalm 
78.  70,  71),  and  the  office,  like  that  of  a  shepherd  for  his  flock,  is  to 
guard  and  provide  for  his  people.  The  choice  of  a  shepherd  for 
the  first  king  was  therefore  designed  to  suggest  this  thought,  just 
as  Jesus'  selection  of  fishermen  for  apostles  was  designed  to 
remind  them  of  their  spiritual  office  of  catching  men  (Cf.  Isaiah, 
44.  28  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  8  ;  3.  15  ;  10.  21  ;  23.  1,  2).  3.  fat  —  or,  by 
differently  pointing  the  Hebrew,  "  milk."  [LXX.]  Thus  the  repe- 
tition "  fat "  and  "  fed  "  is  avoided  :  also  the  eating  of  "fat"  would 
not  probably  be  put  before  the  "  killing,"  of  the  sheep.     The  eating 
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of  sheep  or  goats  milk  as  food  (Deuteronomy,  32.  14 ;  Proverbs 
27.  27)  was  unobjectionable,  had  not  these  shepherds  milked  them 
too  often,  and  that  without  duly  "  feeding  "  them.  [Bochart.] 
(Isaiah,  56.  11).  The  rulers  levied  exorbitant  tributes,  kill  .  . .  fed 
—  kill  the  rich  by  false  accusation  so  as  to  get  possession  of  their 
property,  feed  not  .  .  .  flock  —  take  no  care  of  the  people  (John, 
10. 12).  4  The  diseased  —  rather,  those  weak  from  the  effects  of 
''disease,"  as  "strengthened"  (**.  e.,  with  due  nourishment) 
requires.  [Grotius.]  broken  —  i.  e.,  fractures  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  wolf,  brought  again  .  . .  driven  away  —  (Exodus, 
23.  4.)  Those  "driven  away  by  the  enemy  into  foreign  lands 
through  God's  judgments  are  meant  (Jeremiah,  23.  3).  A  spiritual 
reformation  of  the  state  by  the  rulers  would  have  turned  away 
Gcd's  wrath,  and  "brought  again"  the  exiles.  The  rulers  are 
censured  as  chiefly  guilty  (though  the  people,  too,  were  guilty), 
because  they,  who  ought  to  have  been  foremost  in  checking  the 
evil,  promoted  it.  neither  .  .  .  sought  .  .  .  lost  —  contrast  the 
good  Shepherd's  love  (Luke,  15.  4).  with  force  . . .  ruled — (Exodus, 
1.  13,  14).  With  an  Egyptian  bondage.  The  very  thing  forbidden 
by  the  law  they  did  (Leviticus,  25.  43  ;  Cf.  1  Peter,  5.  3).  5.  scat- 
tered, because  ...  no  Shepherd  —  i.  e.,  none  worthy  of  the  name, 
though  there  were  some  called  shepherds  (1  Kings,  22.  17  ;  Mat- 
thew, 9.  36).  Cf.  Matthew,  26.  31,  where  the  sheep  were  scattered 
on  the  true  Shepherd  being  smitten.  God  calls  them  "  my  sheep  ;" 
for  they  were  not,  as  the  shepherds  treated  them,  their  patrimony 
whereby  to  "feed  themselves."  meat  to  all  .  .  .  beasts  —  they 
became  a  prey  to  the  Syrians,  Ammon,  Moab  and  Assyria.  6. 
every  high  hill  —  the  scene  of  their  idolatries  sanctioned  by  the 
rulers,  search  .  .  ,  seek  —  rather,  seek  .  .  .  search.  The  former  is 
the  part  of  the  superior  rulers  to  inquire  after :  to  search  out  is  the 
duty  of  the  subordinate  rulers.  [Junius.]  10.  I  will  require  my 
flock  —  (Hebrews,  13.  17),  rather,  "I  require,"  &c,  for  God  already 
had  begun  to  do  so,  punishing  Zedekiah  and  the  other  princes 
severely  (Jeremiah,  52.  10).  I  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  search — doing  that 
which  the  so-called  shepherds  had  failed  to  do,  I  being  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  flock.  12.  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  —  in  the 
midst  of  (Hebrew)  his  sheep  that  had  been  scattered.  Referring  to 
Messiah's  second  advent,  when  He  shall  be  "the  glory  in  the  midst 
of  Israel"  (Zechariah,  2.  5).  in  the  cloudy  .  .  .  day  —  the  day  of 
the  nation's  calamity  (Joel,  2.  2).  13.  (Ch.  28.  25  ;  36.  24  ;  37. 21,  22  ; 
Isaiah,  65.  9,10;  Jeremiah,  23.  3).  14.  good  pasture  —  (Psalm 
23.  2).  high  mountains  of  Israel  —  in  chs.  17.23;  20.  40,  the 
phrase  is  "the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel"  in  the  singula} 
number.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is,  there  Ezekiel  spoke  of 
the  central  seat  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  people  met  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  mount  Zion  ;  here,  he  speaks  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  at  large,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  regarded  as  possessing 
a  moral  elevation.  16.  In  contrast  to  the  unfaithful  shepherds  (v„ 
4).  The  several  duties  neglected  by  them  I  will  faithfully  dis- 
charge, fat . . .  strong  —  i.  <?.,  those  rendered  wanton  by  prosperity 
'Deuteronomy,  32.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  28),  who  use  their  strength  to 
oppress  the  weak.     Cf.  v.  20,  "  the  fat  cattle  "  (Isaiah,  10.  16).    The 
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image  is  from  fat  cattle  that  wax  refractory,  with  judgment  —  i.e^ 
justice  and  equity,  as  contrasted  with  the  "force"  and  "cruelty" 
with  which  the  unfaithful  shepherds  ruled  the  flock  {v.  4).  17.  you: 
.  .  .  my  flock  —  passing  from  the  rulers  to  the  people,  cattle  and; 
Cattle — rather  sheep  and  sheep;  Margin,  small  cattle  or  flocks  of 
lambs  and  kids,  i.  e.  I  judge  between  one  class  of  citizens  and 
another,  so  as  to  award  what  is  right  to  each.  He  then  defines* 
the  class  about  to  be  punitively  "judged,"  viz.,  "the  rams  and  he- 
goats,"  or  great  he-goats  (Cf.  Isaiah,  14.  9,  Margin;  Zechariah,  10. 
3  ;  Matthew,  25.  32,  33).  They  answer  to  "  the  fat  and  strong,"  as 
opposed  to  the  "sick"  {v.  16).  The  rich  and  ungodly  of  the  people 
are  meant,  who  imitated  the  bad  rulers  in  oppressing  their  poorer 
brethren,  as  if  it  enhanced  their  own  joys  to  trample  on  others' 
rights  {v.  18).  18,  19.  Not  content  with  appropriating  to  their  own 
use  the  goods  of  others,  they,  from  mere  wantonness,  spoiled  what 
they  did  not  use,  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  owners,  deep 
waters  —  i.  c,  limpid,  as  deep  waters  are  generally  clear.  Grotius 
explains  the  image  as  referring  to  the  usuries  with  which  the  rich 
ground  the  poor  (ch.  22.  12;  Isaiah,  24.2).  they  eat — scantily. 
they  drink  —  sorrowfully.  20.  fat  .  .  .  lean  —  the  rich  oppressors 
. . .  the  humble  poor.  21.  scattered  them  abroad  —  down  to  the 
time  of  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon.  [Grotius.]  22.  After  the 
restoration  from  Babylon  the  Jews  were  delivered  in  some 
degree  from  the  oppression,  not  only  of  foreigners,  but  also  of 
their  own  great  people  (Nehemiah,  5.  1-19).  The  full  and  final 
fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  is  future.  23.  set  up  —  i.  e.,  raise 
up  by  Divine  appointment  ;  alluding  to  the  declaration  of  God 
to  David,  "I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee"  (2  Samuel,  7. 
12) ;  and,  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Psalm 
2.6;  Cf.  Acts,  2.  30;  13.  23).  one  Shepherd  —  lit.,  a  Shepherd, 
one;  singularly  and  pre-eminently  one:  the  only  one  of  His  kind, 
to  whom  none  is  comparable  (Song  of  Solomon,  5.  10).  The  Lord 
Jesus  refers  to  this  prophecy  (John,  10.  14),  "  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd." Also  "  one"  as  uniting  in  one  the  heretofore  divided  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  also  "gathering  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  Avhich  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  (Ephe- 
sians,  1.  10) ;  thus  healing  worse  breaches  than  that  between  Israel 
and  Judah;  (Colossians,  1.  20),  "God  by  Him  reconciling  all 
things  unto  Himself,  whether  things  in  earth  or  in  heaven."     David 

—  the  antitypical  David,  Messiah,  of  the  seed  of  David,  which  no 
other  king  after  the  captivity  was  :  who  was  fully,  what  David  was 
only  in  a  degree,  "  the  man  after  God's  own  heart."  Also  David 
means  beloved;  Messiah  was  truly  God's  beloved  Son  (Isaiah,  42.  I ; 
Matthew,  3.  17).  Shepherd  means  King,  rather  than  religious 
instructor  ;  in  the  pre-eminently  He  was  the  true  David  who  was 
the  Shepherd  King  (Luke,  1.32,33).  Messiah  is  called  "David" 
in  Isaiah,  55.  3,  4  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  9 ;  Hosea,  3.  5.     24.  my  servant 

—  implying  fitness  for  ruling  in  the  name  of  God,  not  pursuing  a 
self-chosen  course,  as  other  kings,  but  acting  as  the  faithful  ad- 
ministrator of  the  will  of  God  ;  Messiah  realized  fully  this  charac- 
ter (Psalm  40.  7,  8  ;  Isaiah,  42.  1  ;  49.  3,  6  ;  53.  11  ;  Philippians,  2. 
7),  which  David  typically  and  partiallv  represented  (Acts,  13.   36)  j. 
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so  He  is  the  fittest  person  to  wield  the  world-scepter,  abused  by 
all  the  world-kings  (Daniel,  2.  34,35,44,45).     25.  covenant  of  peace 

. .  .  evil  beasts  ...  to  cease  .  .  .  dwell  safely  —  The  original 

promise  of  the  law  (Leviticus,  26.  6)  shall  be  realized  for  the  first 
time  fully  under  Messiah  (Isaiah,  II.  6-9  ;  35.  9  ;  Hosea,  2. 18).     26. 

them  and  the  places  round  about  my  hill  —  the  Jews,  and  Zion,  God's 

hill  (Psalm  2.  6),  are  to  be  sources  of  blessing,  not  merely  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  surrounding  heathen  (Isaiah,  19.  24  ;  56.  6,  7  ;  60.  3  ; 
Micah,  5.  7  ;  Zechariah,  8.  13).  The  literal  fulfillment  is,  however, 
the  primary  one,  though  the  spiritual  also  is  designed.  In  corres- 
pondence with  the  settled  reign  of  righteousness  internally,  all  is  to 
be  prosperity  externally,  fertilizing  showers  (according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  ancient  covenant,  Leviticus,  26.  4  ;  Psalm  68. 9  ;  Malachi,  3. 
10),  and  productive  trees  and  lands  {v.  27).  Thus  shall  they  realize 
the  image  of  v.  14,  viz.,  a  flock  richly-pastured  by  God  Himself.  27. 
Served  themselves  Of  them  —  availed  themselves  of  their  services, 
as  if  the  Jews  were  their  slaves  (Jeremiah,  22.  13  ;  25.  14  ;  Cf. 
Genesis,  15.  13  ;  Exodus,  1.  14).  28.  dwelt  safely  —  (Jeremiah,  23. 
6).  29.  plant  of  renown  —  Messiah,  the  "Rod,"  and  "Branch" 
(Isaiah,  II.  1),  the  "  righteous  Branch  "  (Jeremiah,  23.  5)  who  shall 
obtain  for  them  "  renown."  Fairbairn  less  probably  translates^ 
"  A  plantation  for  a  name,"  i.  e.,  a  flourishing  condition,  repre- 
sented as  a  garden  (alluding  to  Eden,  Genesis,  2.  8-11,  with  its 
various  trees,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  sight),  the  planting 
of  the  Lord  (Isaiah,  60.  21  ;  61.  3),  and  an  object  of  "  renown" 
among  the  heathen.  31.  ye  my  flock  .  .  .  are  men  —  not  merely 
an  explanation  of  the  image,  as  Jerome  represents,  but  as  God  had 
promised  many  things  which  mere  "  men  "  could  not  expect  to 
realize,  He  shows  that  it  is  not  from  man's  might  their  realization 
is  to  be  looked  for,  but  from  God  who  would  perform  them  for  His 
covenant-people,  "His  flock."  [Rosenmuller.]  When  we  realize 
most  our  weakness,  and  God's  power  and  faithfulness  to  His  cove- 
nant, we  are  in  the  fittest  state  for  receiving  His  blessings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1-15.  Judgment  on  Edom.  Another  feature  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity; those  who  exulted  over  Israel's  humiliation  shall  them- 
selves be  a  "prey."  Already  stated  in  ch.  25.  12-14;  properly 
repeated  here  in  full  detail,  as  a  commentary  on  v.  28  of  last 
chapter.  The  Israelites  "  shall  be  no  more  a  prey  ; "  but  Edom, 
the  type  of  their  most  bitter  foes,  shall  be  destroyed  irrecoverably. 
2.  mount  Seir  —  i.  e.,  Idumea  (Genesis,  36.  9).  Singled  out  as 
badly  pre-eminent  in  its  bitterness  against  God's  people,  to  repre- 
sent all  their  enemies  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  So  in  Isaiah, 
34.  5,  and  63.  1-4,  Edom,  the  region  of  the  greatest  enmity  toward 
God's  people,  is  the  ideal  scene  of  the  final  judgments  on  all  God's 
foes.  "Seir"  means  shaggy,  alluding  to  its  rugged  hills  and 
forests.  3.  most  desolate  —  lit.,  desolation  and  desolateness  (Jere- 
miah, 49.  17,  &c.)     It  is  only  in  their  national  character  of  foes  to 

God's  people,  that  the  Edomites  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed.     A 
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remnant  of  Edom,  as  of  the  other  heathen,  is  to  be  "called  by  the 
name  of  God  "  (Amos,  9.  12).  5.  perpetual  hatred  —  (Psalm  137. 
7;  Amos,  1.  11  ;  Obadiah,  10-16).  Edom  perpetuated  the  heredi- 
tary hatred  derived  from  Esau  against  Jacob,    shed  the  blood  of,  &c. 

—  The  lit.,  translation  is  better,  "  Thou  h^st  poured  out  the  children 
of  Israel;"  viz.,  like  water.  So  Psalm  22.  14;  63.  10,  Margin, 
Jeremiah,  18.  21.     Cf.  2  Samuel,  14.  14.     by  the  force  of  the  sword 

—  lit.  "by"  or  "upon  the  hands  of  the  sword;"  the  sword  being 
personified  as  a  devourer  whose  "  hands  "  were  the  instruments  of 
destruction,  in  the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end  -•".  e.,  had 
its  consummation  (ch.  21.  25,  29).  Edom  consummated  his  guilt 
when  he  exulted  over  Jerusalem's  downfall,  and  helped  the  foe  to 
destroy  it  (Psalm  137.  7  ;  Obadiah,  11).  6.  I  will  prepare  thee  unto 
blood — I  will  expose  thee  to  slaughter,  sith  —  old  English  for 
"  seeing  that "  or  "  since."  thou  hast  not  hated  blood  —  The  Hebrew 
order  is,  "thou  hast  hated  not  —  blood  ;"  i.  e.,  thou  could  not  bear 
to  live  without  bloodshed.  [Grotius.]  There  is  a  play  on  similar 
sounds  in  the  Hebrezv;  Edom  resembling  dam,  the  Hebrew  for 
"blood;"  as  Edom  means  red,  the  transition  to  blood  is  easy. 
Edom,  akin  to  blood  in  name,  so  also  in  nature  and  acts  ;  "blood 
therefore  shall  pursue  thee."  The  measure,  which  Edom  meted 
to  others,  should  be  meted  to  himself  (Psalm  109.  17  ;  Matthew,  7. 

2  ;  26.  52).     cut  Off him  that  passeth  —  i.  e.t  every  passer  to  and 

fro;  "  the  highways  shall  be  unoccupied  "  (ch.  29.  11;  Judges,  5. 
6).  9.  shall  not  return  —  to  their  former  state  (ch.  16.  55);  shall 
not  be  restored.  The  Hebreiv  text  (Chetib)  reads,  "  shall  not  be 
inhabited"  (Cf.  ch.  26.  20  ;  Malachi,  1.  3,  4).  10.  So  far  from  being 
allowed  to  enter  on  Israel's  vacated  inheritance,  as  Edom  hoped 
(ch.  36.  5  ;  Psalm  13.  4,  12  ;  Obadiah,  13),  shall  he  be,  that  he  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  own ;  and  whereas  Israel  s  humiliation  was 
temporary,  Edom's  shall  be  perpetual.  Lord  was  there  —  (ch.  48. 
35;  Psalm  48.  1,  3  ;  132.  13,  14).  Jehovah  claimed  Judea  as  His 
own,  even  when  the  Chaldeans  had  overthrown  the  state  ;  they 
could  not  remove  Him,  as  they  did  the  idols  of  heathen  lands. 
The  broken  sentences  express  the  excited  feelings  of  the  prophet 
at  Edom's  wicked  presumption.  The  transition  from  the  "  two 
nations  and  two  countries"  to  "it"  marks  that  the  two  are  re- 
garded as  one  whole.  The  last  clause,  "  and  Jehovah  was  there," 
bursts  in,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  reproving  the  wicked  presump- 
tion of  Edom's  thought,  n.  according  to  thine  anger  —  (James, 
2.  13).  As  thou  in  anger  and  envy  hast  injured  them,  so  I  will 
injure  thee.  I  will  make  myself  known  among  them  —  viz.,  the 
Israelites.  I  will  manifest  my  favour  to  them,  after  that  I  have  pun- 
ished thee.  12,  13.  blasphemies  - . .  against .  .  •  Israel . . .  against 
me  —  God  regards  what  is  done  against  His  people  as  done  against 
Himself  (Matthew,  25.45;  Acts,  9.  2,4,  5).  Edom  implied,  if  he  did  not 
express  it,  in  his  taunts  against  Israel,  that  God  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  protect  His  people.  A  type  of  the  spirit  of  all  the  foes  of 
God  and  His  people  (1  Samuel,  2. 3;  Revelation,  13.  6).  14.  (Isaiah,  65, 
13, 14).  "  The  whole  earth  "  refers  to  Judea  and  the  nations  that  sub- 
mit themselves  to  Judea 's  God;  when  these  rejoice  the  foes  of  God  and 
His  people,  represented  bv  Edom  as  a  nation,  shall  be  desolate. 
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Things  shall  be  completely  reversed  ;  Israel,  that  now  for  a  time 
mourns,  shall  then  lejoice  and  forever.  Edom,  that  now  rejoices 
over  fallen  Israel,  shall  then,  when  elsewhere  all  is  joy,  mourn  and 
forever  (Isaiah,  65.  17-19  ;  Matthew,  5.  4  ;  Luke,  6.  25).  Haver- 
nick  loses  this  striking  antithesis  by  translating,  "According  to 
the  joy  of  the  whole  land  (of  Edom),  so  I  will  make  thee  desolate;" 
which  would  make  the  next  verse  a  mere  repetition  of  this.  15. 
(Obadiah,  12.  15.) 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1-38.  Israel  avenged  of  her  Foes,  and  restored,  first  to 
Inward  Holiness,  then  to  Outward  Prosperity.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Israel  and  the  heathen  (as  Edom)  is,  Israel  has  a 
covenant  relation  to  God  ensuring  restoration  after  chastisement, 
so  that  the  heathen's  hope  or  getting  possession  of  the  elect  peo- 
ple's inheritance  must  fail,  and  themselves  be  made  desolate  (v.  1- 
15).  The  reason  for  the  chastisement  of  Israel  was,  Israel's  sin  and 
profanation  of  God's  name  (v.  16-21).  God  has  good  in  store  for 
Israel,  for  His  own  name's  sake,  to  revive  His  people;  first,  by  a 
spiritual  renewal  of  their  hearts,  and,  next,  by  an  external  restora- 
tion to  prosperity  (v.  22,  23).  The  result  is,  the  heathen  shall  be 
impressed  with  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  so  pal- 
pably toward  the  restored  people  (v.  34-38)  1,  2.  mountains  of 
Israel  —  in  contrast  to  "mount  Seir"  of  the  previous  prophecy. 
They  are  here  personified  :  Israel's  elevation  is  moral,  not  merely 
physical,  as  Edom's.  Her  hills  are  "the  everlasting  hills"  of 
Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49.  26).  "The  enemy"  (Edom,  the 
singled-out  representative  of  all  God's  foes),  with  a  shout  of  exul- 
tation. "Aha!"  had  claimed,  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  Israel 
(the  brother  of  their  father  Esau),  his  vacated  inheritance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  so-called  "  everlasting  "  inheritance  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  "hills,"  which  typified  the  unmoved  perpetuity  of  it  (Psalm 
125.  1,  2),  has  come  to  an  end,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  God,  and 
has  become  "ours"  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  13;  33.  15).  3.  Lit., 
Because,  even  because,  swallowed  you  up  —  lit.,  panted  after  you,  as 
a  beast  after  its  prey :  implying  the  greedy  cupidity  of  Edom  as  to 
Israel's  inheritance  (Psalm  56.1,2).  lips  of  talkers  —  lit.,  "lips 
of  the  tongue"  i.  e.,  of  the  slanderer,  the  man  of  tongue.  Edom 
slandered  Israel  because  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  Jeho- 
vah, as  though  he  were  unable  to  save  them  (Deuteronomy,  28.  37  ; 
Jeremiah,  24.  9,  had  foretold  Israel's  reproach  among  the  heathen 
(Daniel,  9.  16).  4.  Inanimate  creatures  are  addressed,  to  imply 
that  the  creature  also,  as  it  were,  groans  for  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  (Romans,  8.  19-21).  [Polanus.]  The  completeness  of  the 
renewed  blessedness  of  all  parts  of  the  land  is  implied,  derision 
—  (Psalm  79.  4).  5.  to  cast  it  out  for  a  prey  —  i.  e.,  to  take  the 
land  for  a  prey,  its  inhabitants  being  cast  out.  Or,  the  land  is 
compared  to  a  prey  cast  forth  to  wild  beasts.  Fairbairn  need- 
lessly alters  the  Hebrew  pointing,   and  translates,  "  that  they  may 

plunder  its  pasturage."    6.  the  shame  of  the  heathen  —  viz.,  the 
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shame  with  which  the  heathen  cover  you  (Psalm  123.  3,  4).  7.  lifted 
.  .  .  mine  hand  —  in  token  of  an  oath  (ch.  20.  5  ;  Genesis,  14.  22). 
they  Shall  bear  their  Shame  — a  perpetual  shame;  whereas  the 
"  shame "  which  Israel  bore  from  these  heathen  was  only  for  a 
time.  8.  they  are  at  hand  to  come  —  i.  e.,  the  Israelites  are  soon 
about  to  return  to  their  land.  This  proves  that  the  primary  refer- 
ence of  the  prophecy  is  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  which  was  "at 
hand,"  or  comparatively  near.  But  this  only  in  part  fulfilled  the 
prediction,  the  full  and  final  blessing  in  future,  and  the  restoration 
trom  Babylon  was  an  earnest  of  it.  10  wastes.  .  .  builded  —  Isaiah, 
58.  12  ;  61.  4  ;  Amos,  9.  11, 12,  14,  where,  as  here  (ch.  34.  23,  24),  the 
names  of  David,  Messiah's  type,  and  Edom,  Israel's  foe,  are  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  coming  restoration.  11.  do  better 
. .  than  at  your  beginnings  —  as  in  the  case  of  Job  (Job,  42. 12). 
"Whereas  the  heathen  nations  fall  irrecoverably,  Israel  shall  be 
more  than  restored  ;  its  last  estate  shall  exceed  even  its  first.  12. 
to  Walk  upon  you  —  O  mountains  of  Israel  (v.  8).  thee  .  .  .  thou 
—  change  from  plural  to  singular:  O  hill  of  Zion,  singled  out  from 
the  other  mountains  of  Israel  (ch.  34.  26)  ;  or  land,  thou  Shalt  no 
more  .  .  .  bereave  them  of  men  —  thou  shalt  no  more  provoke 
God  to  bereave  them  of  children  (so  the  ellipsis  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  Ezekiel  probably  alludes  to  Jeremiah,  15.  7,  "I  will 
bereave  them  of  child? en").  13.  ThOU  land  devourest  up  meii  — 
alluding  to  the  words  of  the  spies  (Numbers,  13.  32).  The  land 
personified  is  represented  as  doing  that  which  was  done  in  )t. 
Like  an  unnatural  mother  it  devoured,  i.  e.t  it  was  the  grave  of  its 
people:  of  the  Canaanites,  its  former  possessors,  through  mutual 
wars,  and  finally  by  the  sword  of  Israel ;  and  now,  of  the  Jews, 
through  internal  and  external  ills  ;  e.  g.,  wars,  famine  (to  which  v. 
30,  "  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen,"  implies  the  allusion 
here  is).  14.  bereave  —  so  the  Keri  or  Hebrew  Mai-gin  reads,  to 
correspond  to  "bereave"  in  v.  13  ;  but  "cause  to  fall"  or  "stum- 
ble," in  the  Hebrew  text  or  Chetib,  being  the  more  difficult  reading, 
is  the  one  least  likely  to  come  from  a  corrector ;  also,  it  forms  a 
good  transition  to  the  next  subject,  viz.,  the  moral  cause  of  the 
people's  calamities,  viz.,  their  falls  or  stumblings  through  sin.  The 
latter  ceasing,  the  former  also  shall  cease.  So  the  same  expres- 
sion follows  in  v.  15,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  cause  thy  nations  to  fall 
anymore."  17.  removed  woman  —  (Leviticus,  15.  19,  &c).  18,19. 
The  reason  for  their  removal  was  their  sin,  which  God's  holiness 
could  not  let  pass  unpunished  ;  just  as  a  woman's  legal  unclean- 
ness  was  the  reason  for  her  being  separated  from  the  congregation. 

20.  profaned  my  holy  name,  when  they  {the  heathen)  said  to  them 

[the  Israelites)  These,  &.C. — The  Israelites  gave  a  handle  of 
reproach  to  the  heathen  against  God,  who  would  naturally  say, 
These  who  take  usury,  oppress,  commit  adultery,  &c,  and  who,  in 
such  an  abject  plight,  are  "  gone  forth  "  as  exiles  "  out  of  his  land," 
are  specimens  of  what  Jehovah  can,  or  will,  effect  for  His  people, 
and  show  what  kind  of  a  God  this  so-called  holy,  omnipotent, 
covenant-keeping  God  must  be  !  (Isaiah,  52.  5  ;  Romans,  2.  24). 
2i.  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy  name  —  i.  e.,  I  felt  pity  for  it ;  God's 
own  name,  so  dishonoured,  was  the  primary  object  of  His  pitying 
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concern  ;  then  His  people,  secondarily,  through  His  concern  for  it. 
[Fairbairn.]  22.  not  .  .  .  for  your  sakes—  i.  e.,  not  for  any  merit 
in  you  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  on  your  part,  there  is  every  thing  to 
call  down  continued  severity  (Cf.  Deuteronomy,  9.  5,  6).  The  sole 
and  sure  ground  of  hope  was  God's  regard  to  "  His  own  name," 
as  the  God  of  covenant-grace  (Psalm  106.  45),  which  He  must 
vindicate  from  the  dishonour  brought  on  it  by  the  Jews,  before  the 
heathen.  23.  sanctify — vindicate  and  manifest  as  holy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  heathen  reproaches  of  it  brought  on  by  the  Jews'  sins 
and  their  punishment  {Note,  v.  20).  sanctified  In  you  —  i.e.,  in 
respect  of  you  :  I  shall  be  regarded  in  their  eyes  as  the  Holy  One,, 
and  righteous  in  my  dealings  toward  you  (ch.  20.  41  ;  28.  22).  24. 
Fulfilled  primarily  in  the  restoration  from  Babylon  ;  ultimately  to 
be  so  in  the  restoration  "from  all  countries."  25.  The  external 
restoration  must  be  preceded  by  an  internal  one.  The  change  in 
their  condition  must  not  be  superficial,  but  must  be  based  on  a 
radical  renewal  of  the  heart.  Then  the  heathen,  understand 
ing  from  the  regenerated  lives  of  God's  people,  how  ho  v* 
God  is,  would  perceive  Israel's  past  troubles  to  have  been 
only  the  necessary  vindications  of  His  righteousness.  Thus 
God's  name  would  be  "sanctified"  before  the  heathen,  and 
God's  people  be  prepared  for  outward  blessings.  sprinkle 
.  .  .  water — phraseology  taken  from  the  law;  viz.,  the  water 
mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkled  with  a  hyssop  on 
the  unclean  (Numbers,  19.  9-18) ;  the  thing  signified  being  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ  sprinkled  on  the  conscience  and  heart 
(Hebrews,  9.  13,  14  ;  10.  22  ;  Cf.  Jeremiah,  33.  8  ;  Ephesians,  5.  26). 
from  all  your  idols  —  Literal  idolatry  has  ceased  among  the  Jews 
ever  since  the  captivity  ;  so  far  the  prophecy  has  been  already  ful- 
filled ;  but  "cleansing  from  all  their  idols,"  e.  g.,  covetousness, 
prejudices  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  yet  future.  26.  new  heart 
—  mind  and  will.  spirit  —  motive  and  principle  of  action. 
Stony  heart  —  unimpressible  in  serious  things;  like  "  the  stony 
ground  "  (Matthew,  13),  unfit  for  receiving  the  good  seed  so  as  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  heart  Of  flesh  —  not  "  carnal  "  in  opposition  to 
"spiritual  ;"  but  impressible  and  docile,  fit  for  receiving  the  good 
seed.  In  ch.  18.  31,  they  are  commanded,  "Make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit."  Here  God  says,  "A  new  heart  will  I  girt  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  /  put  within  you."  Thus  the  responsibility 
of  man,  and  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  are  shown  to  be  co- 
existent. Man  cannot  make  himself  a  new  heart  unless  God 
gives  it  (Philippians,  2.  12,  13).  27.  my  Spirit  — (ch.  it.  19;  Jere- 
miah, 32.  39).  The  partial  reformation  at  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra,  10.  6,  &c.  ;  Nehemiah,  8.  9)  was  an  earnes!  of  the  full  re- 
newal hereafter  under  Messiah.  28.  ye  . . .  my  people  . . .  I . . .  your 
God  —  (ch.  11.  20  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  22.)  29.  save  .  .  .  from  all  .  .  . 
uncleannesses  —  The  province  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  significa- 
tion of  His  name  (Matthew,  1.  21).  To  be  specially  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  days  (Romans,  it.  26).  call  for 
.  .  .  COm  —  as  a  master  "calls  for"  a  servant  ;  all  >be  powers  rnd 
productions  of  nature  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah  < Psalm  10?.  16; 
Matthew,  8.  8,  9).     Cf.  as  to  the  subordination  of  all  the  interme- 
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diate  agents  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  who  will  give  "corn"  and 
all  good  things  to  His  people,  Hosea,  2.  21,  22  ;  Zechariah,  8.  12. 

30.  no  more  reproach  of  famine  among  the  heathen  — to  which 
their  taunt  {v.  13),  "Thou  land  devourest  up  men,"  in  part  referred. 

31.  remember  your ...  evil  ways — with  shame   and   loathing. 

The  unexpected  grace  and  love  of  God,  manifested  in  Christ  to 
Israel,  shall  melt  the  people  into  true  repentance,  which  mere  legal 
fear  could  not  (ch.  16.  61,  63  ;  Psalm  130.  4  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10 ;  Cf. 
Jeremiah,  33.  8,  9).  35.  they  shall  say  —  The  heathen,  who  once 
made  Israel's  desolation  a  ground  of  reproach  against  the  name 
of  Jehovah  Himself  (v.  20,  21) ;  but  now  He  so  vindicates  its  sanc- 
tity {v.  22.  23)  that  these  same  heathen  are  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge Israel's  more  than  renewed  blessedness  to  be  God's  own 
work,  and  aground  ibr  glorifying  His  name  {v.  36).  Eden  —  as 
Tyre  (the  type  of  the  world-powers  in  general :  so  Assyria,  a  cedar 
"  in  the  garden  of  God,  Eden"  ch.  31.8, 9),  in  original  advantages,  had 
been  compared  to  "  Eden,  the  garden  of  God"(ch.  28.  13),  from 
which  she  had  fallen  irrecoverably  ;  so  Israel,  once  desolate,  is  to 
be  as  "  the  garden  of  Eden"  (Isaiah,  51.  3),  and  is  to  be  so  un- 
changeably.     36.  Lord  .  .  .  spoken  ...  do  it  —  (Numbers,  23.  19.) 

37.  I  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of —  so  as  to  grant  it.  On 
former  occasions  He  had  refused  to  be  inquired  of  by  Israel, 
because  the  inquirers  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  of  mind  to  receive 
a  blessing  (ch.  14.  3;  20.  3).  But  hereafter,  as  in  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  (Nehemiah,  8.  9  ;  Daniel,  9.  3-20,  21,  23),  God  will 
prepare  His  people's  hearts  {v.  26)  to  pray  aright  for  the  blessings 
which  He  is  about  to  give  (Psalm  102.  13-17,  20  ;  Zecariah,  12.  10- 
14;  13.  1).     like    a   flock — resuming   the    image   (ch.  34.  23,  31). 

38.  As  the  holy  flock  —  the  great  flock  of  choice  animals  for  sacri- 
fice, brought  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  yearl"  festivals,  the 
Passover,  Pentecost  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1-28.  The  Vision  of  Dry  Bones  revivified,  symbolizing 
Israel's  Death  and  Resurrection.  Three  stages  in  Israel's 
revival  present  themselves  to  the  prophet's  eye.  I.  The  new  awak- 
ening of  the  people,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (ch.  37.  1-14).  2. 
The  re-union  of  the  formerly  hostile  members  of  the  community, 
whose  contentions  had  affected  the  whole  (ch.  37.  15-28).  3.  The 
community  thus  restored  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  assault 

of  Gog,  &c.  (chs.  38,  39).    [Ewald.]    1.  carried  ...  in  the  Spirit 

—  The  matters  transacted,  therefore,  were  not  literal,  but  in  vision. 
the  valley  — probably  that  by  the  Chebar  (ch.  3.  22)  ;  the  valley 
represents  Mesopotamia,  the  scene  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  her  state 
of  national  deadness.  2.  dry  —  bleached  by  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  3.  can  these  bones  iive  ?...  thou  knowest  —  imply- 
ing that,  humanly  speaking,  they  could  not  ;  but  faith  leaves  the 
question  of  possibility  to  rest  with  God,  with  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible (Deuteronomy,  32.  39).  An  image  of  Christian  faith  which 
believes  in  the  coming  general    resurrection   of  the   dead,  in  spite 
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of  all  appearances  against  it,  because  God  has  said  it  (John,  5.  21 ; 
Romans,  4. 17  ;  2  Corinthians,  1.  o\  4.  Prophesy —  Proclaim  God's 
quickening  word  to  them.  On  account  of  this  innate  power  of  the 
Divine  word  to  effect  its  end,  prophets  are  said  to  do  that  which 
they  prophesy  as  about  to  be  done  (Jeremiah,  I.  10).  5.  I  .  .  .  cause 
breath  to  enter  into  you  —  so  Isaiah,  26.  19,  containing  the  same 
vision,  refers  primarily  to  Israel's  restoration.  Cf.  as  to  God's 
renovation  of  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures  hereafter  by  His  breath, 
Psalm  104.  30.  ye  shall  live  —  come  to  life  again.  6.  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  —  by  the  actual  proof  of  my  divinity 
which  I  will  give  in  reviving  Israel.  7.  noise  —  of  the  bones  when 
coming  in  mutual  collision.  Perhaps  referring  to  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  or  the  noise  of  the  Jews'  exultation  at  their  deliverance 
and  return,  bones  came  together  —  lit.,  "ye  bones  came  together  ;" 
as  in  Jeremiah,  49.  11  (Hebre7v),  "ye  widows  of  thine  shall  trust  in 
me."  The  second  person  puts  the  scene  vividly  before  one's  eyes. 
For  the  whole  resurrection-scene  is  a  prophecy  in  action  to  render 
more  palpably  to  the  people  the  prophecy  in  word  (v.  21).  8.  So 
far,  they  were  only  cohering  in  order  as  unsightly  skeletons.  The 
next  step,  that  of  covering  them  successively,  with  sinews,  skin, 
and  flesh,  gives  them  beauty  ;  but  still  "  no  breath"  of  life  in  them. 
This  may  imply  that  Israel  hereafter,  as  at  the  restoration  from 
Babylon  was  the  case  in  part,  shall  return  to  Judea  unconverted  at 
first  (Zechariah,  13.  8,  9).  Spiritually:  a  man  may  assume  all  the 
semblances  of  spiritual  life,  yet  have  none,  and  so  be  dead  before 
God.  9.  wind  —  rather,  the  spirit  of  life  or  life-breath  (Afargin). 
For  it  is  distinct  from  "  the  four  winds  "  from  which  it  is  summoned. 
from  the  four  Winds  —  implying  that  Israel  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  (Isaiah,  43.  5,  6  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  8), 
even  as  they  were  "  scattered  into  all  the  winds"  (ch.  5.  10  ;  12. 14  ; 
17.  21 ;  Cf.  Revelation,  7.  1,  4).  10.  Such  honour  God  gives  to  the 
Divine  word,  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  man.  How  much  more  when 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God  !  (John,  5.  25-29).  Though  this 
chapter  does  not  directly  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  does 
so  indirectly;  for  it  takes  for  granted  the  future  fact  as  one  recog- 
nized by  believing  Jews,  and  so  made  the  image  of  their  national 
restoration  (so  Isaiah,  25.  8  ;  26.  19  ;  Daniel,  12.  2  ;  Hosea,  6.  2  ;  13, 

14;  Cf.  Note,  v.  12).  11.  Our  bones  are  dried  —  (Psalm  141.  7), 
explained  by  "our  hope  is  lost"  (Isaiah,  49.  14);  our  national 
state  is  as  hopeless  of  resuscitation,  as  marrowless  bones  are  of 
re-animation,  cut  off  for  our  parts  —  i.  e.,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  us  to  give  hope,  like  a  with- 
ered branch  "  cut  off"  from  a  tree,  or  a  limb  from  the  body. 
12.  my  people  —  in  antithesis  to  "for  our  parts"  (v.  11).  The 
hope  that  is  utterly  gone,  if  looking  at  themselves,  is  sure  for 
them  in  God,  because  He  regards  them  as  His  people.  Their 
covenant-relation  to  God  insures  His  not  letting  death  per- 
manently reign  over  them.  Christ  makes  the  same  principle 
the  ground  on  which  the  literal  resurrection  rests.  God  had  said, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  ;  God,  by  taking  the  patriarchs 
as  His  undertook  to  do  for  them  all  that  Omnipotence  can  per- 
form ;  He,  being  the  ever  living  God,  is  necessarily  the  God  of,  not 
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dead,  but  living  persons,  i.  e.,  of  those  whose  bodies  His  covenant- 
love  binds  him  to  raise  again.  He  can  —  and  because  He  can  — 
He  will  —  He  must.  [Fairbairn.]  He  calls  them  "  my  people'* 
when  receiving  them  into  favour  ;  but  "  thy  people,"  in  addressing 
His  servant,  as  if  he  would  put  them  away  from  him  (ch.  13.  17; 
33.  2  ;  Exodus,  32.  7).  out  of  your  graves  —  out  of  your  politically- 
dead  state,  primarily  in  Babylon,  finally  hereafter  in  all  lands  (Cf. 
ch.  6.  8  ;  Hosea,  13.  14).  The  Jews  regarded  the  lands  of  their 
captivity  and  dispersion  as  their  "  graves  ;  "  their  restoration  was 
to  be  as  "  life  from  the  dead"  (Romans,  n.  15).  Before,  the  bones 
were  in  the  open  plain  (v.  1.  2)  ;  now  in  the  graves,  i.  e.,  some  of 
the  Jews  were  in  the  graves  of  actual  captivity,  others  at  large  but 
dispersed.  Both  alike  were  nationally  dead.  16.  stick — alluding 
to  Numbers,  17.  2,  the  tribal  rod.  The  union  of  the  two  rods  was 
a  prophecy  in  action  of  the  brotherly  union  which  is  to  re-unite  the 
ten  tribes  and  Judah.  As  their  severance  under  Jeroboam  was 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evil  to  the  covenant-people,  so  the  first 
result  of  both  being  joined  by  the  spirit  of  life  to  God  is,  they  be- 
come joined  to  one  another  under  the  one  covenant-king,  Messiah- 
David.  Judah,  and  .  . .  children  of  Israel  his  companions  —  ?'.  e., 
Judah,  and,  besides  Benjamin  and  Levi,  those  who  had  joined 
themselves  to  him  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Simeon,  Asher,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  as  having  the  temple  and  lawful  priesthood  in  his  borders 
(2  Chronicles,  11. 12,  13,  16  ;  15.  9  ;  30.  11,  18).  The  latter  became 
identified  with  Judah  after  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
returned  with  Judah  from  Babylon,  and  so  shall  be  associated  with 
that  tribe  at  the  future  restoration.  For  Joseph,  the  stick  of 
Ephraim  —  Ephraim's  posterity  took  the  lead,  not  only  of  the  othet 
descendants  of  Joseph  (Cf.  v.  19),  but  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
For  400  years,  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  with  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin,  its  dependent  tribes,  it  had  formerly  taken  the  lead 
Shiloh  was  its  religious  capital  ;  Shechem,  its  civil  capital.  God' 
had  transferred  the  birthright  from  Reuben,  for  dishonouring  his 
father's  bed,  to  Joseph,  whose  representative,  Ephraim,  though  the 
younger,  was  made  (Genesis,  48.  19  ;  1  Chronicles,  5.  1).  From  its 
pre-eminence  "Israel"  is  attached  to  it  as  "companions."  The 
"  all  "  in  this  case,  not  in  that  of  Judah,  which  has  only  attached 
as  "companion  "  "  the  children  of  Israel  "  (i.  e.,  some  of  them,  viz., 
those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Judah),  implies  that  the  bulk  of 
the  ten  tribes  did  not  return  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  but  is 
distinct  from  Judah,  until  the  coming  union  with  it  at  the  restora- 
tion. 18.  God  does  not  explain  the  symbolical  prophecy,  until  the 
Jews  have  been  stimulated  by  the  type  to  consult  the  prophet.  19. 
The  union  effected  at  the  restoration  from  Babylon  embraced  but 
comparatively  few  of  Israel  ;  a  future  complete  fulfillment  must 
therefore  be  looked  for.  stick  of  Joseph  ...  in  the  hand  of  Eph- 
raim—  Ephraim,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  had  exercised  the 
rule  among  the  ten  tribes :  that  rule,  symbolized  by  the  "stick," 
was  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  to  be  made  one  with  the 
other,  Judah's  rule,  in  God's  hand,  them  —  the  "  stick  of  Joseph  " 
would  strictly  require  "it:  "  but  Ezekiel  expresses  the  sense,  viz., 
the  ten  tribes  who  were  subject  to  it.     with  him — i.       Judah  ;  or 
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*'jt,"  i.e.,  the  stick  of  Judah.  22.  one  nation — (Isaiah,  11.  13; 
Jeremiah,  3.  IS  ;  Hosea,  I.  11).  one  king  —  not  Zerubbabel,  who 
was  not  a  king  either  in  fact  or  name,  and  who  ruled  over  but  a  few 
Jews,  and  that  only  for  a  few  years  ;  whereas  the  king  here  reigns 
forever.  Messiah  is  meant  (ch.  34.  23,  24).  The  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel  under  king  Messiah  symbolises  the  union  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  under  him,  partly  now,  perfectly  hereafter  (v.    24;  John, 

10. 16).  23.  (Ch.  36.  25).  out  of .  .  .  their  dwelling-places  —  (ch. 
36.  28,  33).  I  will  remove  them  from  the  scene  of  their  idolatries 
to  dwell  in  their  own  land,  and  to  serve  idols  no  more.  24.  David 
—  Messiah  {Notes,  ch.  34.  23,  24).  25.  for  ever  —  (Isaiah,  60.  21; 
Joel,  3.  20;  Amos,  g.  15).  26.  covenant  Of  peace  —  better  than 
the  old  legal  covenant,  because  an  unchangeable  covenant  of  grace 
•(ch.  34.  25  ;  Isaiah,  55.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  32.  40).  I  will  place  them  — 
set  them  in  an  established  position  ;  no  longer  unsettled  as  hereto- 
fore, my  sanctuary  —  the  temple  of  God :  spiritual  in  the  heart 
of  all  true  followers  of  Messiah  (2  Corinthians,  6.  16) ;  and,  in  some 
literal  sense,  in  the  restored  Israel  (chs.  40-44).  27.  My  tabernacle 
.  .  .  with  them  —  as  foretold  (Genesis,  9.  27);  John,  1.  14,  "The 
Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us  "  (lit.,  tabernacled')  ;  first,  in  humiliation  , 
hereafter,  in  manifested  glory  (Revelation,  21.  3).  28.  (Ch.  36.  23), 
sanctify  Ssrael  —  set  it  apart  as  holy  unto  myself  and  inviolable 
(Exodus,  19.  5,  6). 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

1-23.  The  Assault  of  Gog,  and  God's  Judgment  on  him.  The 
objections  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  are,  1.  The 
ideal  nature  of  the  name  Gog,  which  is  the  root  of  Magog,  the 
only  kindred  name  found  in  Scripture  or  history.  2.  The  nations 
congregated  are  selected  from  places  most  distant  from  Israel,  and 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  act  in  concert, 
Persians  and  Libyans,  &c.  3.  The  whole  spoil  of  Israel  could  not 
have  given  a  handful  to  a  tithe  of  their  number,  or  maintained  the 
myriads  of  invaders  a  single  day  (ch.  38.  12,  13).  4.  The  wood  of 
their  invaders'  weapons  was  to  serve  for  fuel  to  Israel  for  seven 
years  !  And  all  Israel  were  to  take  seven  months  in  burying  the 
dead  !  Supposing  a  million  of  Israelites  to  bury  each  two  corpses 
a  day,  the  aggregate  buried  in  the  180  working  days  of  the  seven 
months  would  be  360  millions  of  corpses  !  Then  the  pestilential 
vapours  from  such  masses  of  victims  before  they  were  all  buried ! 
What  Israelite  could  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  ?  5.  The  scene 
of  the  Lord's  controversy  here  is  different  from  that  in  Isaiah,  34. 
6,  Edom,  which  creates  a  discrepancy.  [But  probably  a  different 
judgment  is  alluded  to.]  6.  The  gross  carnality  of  the  represen- 
tation of  God's  dealings  with  His  adversaries  is  inconsistent  with 
Messianic  times  ;  it  therefore  requires  a  non-literal  interpretation. 
The  prophetical  delineations  of  the  Divine  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  thrown  into  the  familiar  forms  of  Old  Testament  rela- 
tions. The  final  triumph  of  Messiah's  truth  over  the  most  distant 
and  barbarous  nations  is  represented  as  a  literal  conflict  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  Israel  being  the  battle-field,  ending  in  the  complete 
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triumph  of  Israel's  anointed  King,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It: 
is  a  prophetical  parable.  [Fairrairn.]  However,  though  the  de- 
tails are  not  literal,  the  distinctiveness  in  this  picture,  characteriz- 
ing also  parallel  descriptions  in  writers  less  ideally  picturesque 
than  Ezekiel,  gives  probability  to  a  more  definite  and  generally  lit- 
eral interpretation.  The  awful  desolations  caused  in  Judea  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  Syria  (i  Maccabees ;  and  Porphyrv, 
quoted  by  Jerome  on  Ezekiel),  his  defilement  of  Jehovah's  temple 
by  sacrificing  swine  and  sprinkling  the  altar  with  the  broth,  and 
setting  up  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  seem  to  be  an  earnest  of 
the  final  desolations  to  be  caused  by  anti-christ  in  Israel,  previous 
to  His  overthrow  by  the  Lord  Himself,  coming  to  reign  (Cf.  Daniel, 
8. 10-26  ;  II.  21-45  ;  12.  I  ;  Zechariah,  13.  9  ;  14.  2,  3).  Grotius  ex- 
plains Gog  as  a  name  taken  from  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia ;  and 
Magog  as  Syria,  in  which  was  a  city  called  Magog  (Pliny,  5.  28). 
What  Ezekiel  stated  more  generally,  Revelation,  20.  7-9,  states  more 
definitely  as  to  the  anti-christian  confederacy,  which  is  to  assail 
the  beloved  city.  2.  Gog  —  the  prince  of  the  land  of  Magog. 
The  title  was  probably  a  common  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country, 
as  "  Pharaoh  "  in  Egypt.  Chakan  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Northern  Asiatics  to  their  king,  and  is  still  a  title  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan:  "Gog"  may  be  a  contraction  of  this.  In  Ezekiel's  time 
a  horde  of  Northern  Asiatics,  termed  by  the  Greeks  "  Scythians," 
and  probably  including  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  near  the  Cau- 
casus, here  ("  Meshech  .  .  .  Tubal  ")  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Egypt  (Herodotus,  i.  103-106).  These  names  might  be 
adopted  by  Ezekiel  from  the  historical  fact  familiar  to  men  at  the 
time,  as  ideal  titles  for  the  great  last  antichristian  confederacv. 
Magog  —  (Genesis,  10.  2  ;  1  Chronicles,  1.  5).  The  name  of  a  land 
belonging  to  Japhet's  posterity.  Maha,  in  Sanscrit,  means  "  land." 
Gog  is  the  ideal  political  head  of  the  region.  In  Revelation,  20. 
8,  Gog  and  Magog  are  two  peoples,  the  chief  prince  —  rather, 
"prince  of  Ros/i,"  or  "J?Aos"  [LXX.]  The  Scythian  Tauri  in  the 
Crimea  were  so  called.  The  Araxes  also  was  called  Rhos.  The 
modern  Russians  may  have  hence  assumed  their  name,  as  Moscow 
and  Tobolsk  from  Meshech  and  Tubal,  though  their  proper  ancient 
name  was  Slavi  or  Wends.  Hengstenberg  supports  English 
Version,  as  "  Rosh"  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  "  Magog  was  Gog's 
original  kingdom,  though  he  acquired  also  Meshech  and  Tubal,  so 
as  to  be  called  their  chief  prince."  3.  His  high-sounding  titles 
are  repeated  to  imply  the  haughty  self-confidence  of  the  invader 
as  if  invincible.  4.  turn  thee  back  —  as  a  refractory  wild  beast, 
which  thinks  to  take  its  own  way,  but  is  bent  by  a  superior  power 
to  turn  on  a  course  which  must  end  in  its  destruction.  Satan  shall 
be,  by  overruling  Providence,  permitted  to  deceive  them  to  their 
ruin  (Revelation,  20.7.8).  hooks  into  thy  jaws  —  (ch.  29.4:  2 
Kings,  19,  28).  5.  Persia  .  .  .  Libya  —  Expressly  specified  by 
Appian  as  supplying  the  ranks  of  Antiochus'  army.  6.  Gomer  — 
the  Celtic  Cimmerians  of  Crim-Tartary.  Togarmah  —  The  Arme- 
nians of  the  Caucasus,  south  of  Iberia.  7.  Irony.  Prepare  thee 
and  all  thine  with  all  needful  accoutrements  for  war  —  that  ye  may 
perish  together  !     be  ...  a  guard  unto  them — i.  e.,  if  thou  canst 
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8.  thou  Shalt  be  Visited  —  in  wrath,  by  God  (Isaiah,  29.  6).  Proba- 
bly there  is  allusion  to  Isaiah,  24.  21,  22,  "  The  host  of  the  high 
ones  .  .  .  shall  be  gathered  ...  as  prisoners  ...  in  the  pit  .  .  .  and 
after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited!'  I  therefore  prefer  English 
Version  to  Grotius'  rendering,  "Thou  shalt  get  the  command"  of 
the  expedition.  The  "after  many  days"  is  defined  by  "  in  the 
latter  years,"  i.  <?.,  in  the  times  just  before  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
viz.,  under  Antiochus,  before  His  first  coming;  under  antichrist, 
before  His  second  coming,  the  mountains  of  Israel .  .  .  always 
waste — i.  e.,  waste  during  the  long  period  of  the  captivity,  the  earnest 
of  the  much  longer  period  of  Judea's  present  desolation  (to  which 
the  language  "  always  waste  "  more  fully  applies).  This  marks 
the  impious  atrocity  of  the  act,  to  assail  God's  people  who  had 
only  begun  to  recover  from  their  protracted  calamities,  but  it  is 
brought  .  .  .  and  they  shall  dwell  —  rather,  "And  they  (the 
Israelites)  were  brought  .  .  .  dwelt  safely."  [Fairbairn.]  English 
Version  means,  "Against  Israel,  which  has  been  waste,  but  which 
ii.  e.,  whose  people)  is  now  (at  the  time  of  the  invasion)  brought 
forth  out  of  the  nations  where  they  were  dispersed,  and  shall  be 
found  by  the  invader  dwelling  securely,  so  as  to  seem  an  easy 
prey  to  him."  9.  cloud  .  .  .  cover  the  land  —  with  the  multitude 
of  thy  forces.  10.  an  evil  thought  —  as  to  attacking  God's  people 
in  their  defenseless  state,  it.  dwell  safely  —  i.  e.,  securely  with- 
out fear  of  danger  (Cf.  Esther,  9.  19).  Antiochus,  the  type  of 
antichrist,  took  Jerusalem  without  a  blow.  12.  midst  of  the  land  — 
lit.,  the  navel  of  the  land  (Judges,  9.  37,  Margin).  So  in  ch.  5. 5,  Israel 
is  said  to  be  set  "in  the  midst  of  the  nations  ;"  not  physically,  but 
morally,  a  central  position  for  being  a  blessing  to  the  world  ;  so 
(as  the  favoured  or  "beloved  city,"  Revelation,  20.  9),  an  object  of 
■envy.  Grotius  translates,  "  In  the  height  of  the  land  "  (so  v.  8), 
"the  mountains  of  Israel,"  Israel  being  morally  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  world.  13.  Sheba,  &C.  —  These  mercantile  peoples, 
though  not  taking  an  active  part  against  the  cause  of  God,  are 
well  pleased  to  see  others  do  it.  Worldliness  makes  them  ready 
to  deal  in  the  ill-gotten  spoil  of  the  invaders  of  God's  people. 
Gain  is  before  Godliness  with  them  (l  Maccabees,  3.  41).  young 
lions  —  daring  princes  and  leaders.  14.  shalt  thou  not  know  it? 
—  to  thy  cost,  being  visited  with  punishment,  whilst  Israel  dwells 

safely.  16.  I  will  bring  thee  against  my  land,  that  the  heathen  may 
know  me  —  so  in  Exodus,  9.  16,  God  tells  Pharaoh,  "For  this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power;  and 
that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth."  17. 
thou  he  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  old  time  —  Gog,  &c,  are  here 
identified  with  the  enemies  spoken  of  in  other  prophecies  (Num- 
bers, 24,  17-24 ;  Isaiah,  27.  I,  Cf.  Isaiah,  26.  20,  21  ;  Jeremiah,  30. 
23,  24 ;  Joel,  3.  1  ;  Micah,  5.  5,  6  ;  Isaiah,  14.  12-14  ;  59.  19).  God 
is  represented  as  addressing  Gog  at  the  time  of  his  assault-;  there- 
tore,  the  "old  time"  is  the  time  long  prior,  when  Ezekiel  uttered 
these  prophecies  ;  so,  he  also,  as  well  as  Daniel  (11),  and  Zechariah 
414),  are  included  among  "the  prophets  of  Israel"  here,  many 
years  —  ago.  18.  fury  shall  come  up  in  my  face  —  Ut.,nose:  in 
Hebrew,  the  idiomatic  expression  fox  anger,  as  men  in  anger  breathe 
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strongly  through  the  nostrils.  Anthropopathy  ;  God  stooping  ta 
human  modes  of  thought  (Psalm  18.  8).  19.  great  shaking — an. 
earthquake  :  physical  agitations  after  accompanying  social  and 
moral  revolutions.  Foretold  also  in  Joel,  3.  16  ;  Cf.  Haggai,  2.  6, 
7;  Matthew,  24.  7,  29;  Revelation,  16.  18.  20.  fishes  —  disturbed 
by  the  fleets  which  I  will  bring,  fowls,  &C. —  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  men  ;  an  ideal  picture,  mountains  —  i.  e.,  the 
fortresses  on  the  mountains,  steep  place  — lit.,  "  stairs"  (Song  of 
Solomon,  2.  14) ;  steep  terraces  for  vines  on  the  sides  of  hills,  to 
prevent  the  earth  being  washed  down  by  the  rains.  every  wall 
— of  towns.  21.  every  man's  sword  .  .  .  against  his  brother —  I 
will  destroy  them  partly  by  my  people's  sword,  partly  by  their 
swords  being  turned  against  one  another  (Cf.  2  Chronicles,  20.  23). 
22.  plead  —  a  forensic  term  ;  because  God  in  His  inflictions  acts 
on  the  principles  of  His  own  immutable  justice,  not  by  arbitrary 
impulse  (Isaiah,  66.  16 ;  Jeremiah,  25.  31).  blood  .  .  .  hailstones 
.  .  .  fire — (Revelation,  8.  7;  16.  21).  The  imagery  is  taken  from 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Cf.  Psalm  II. 
6).     Antiochus  died  by  "pestilence"  (2  Maccabees,  9.  5). 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  -  29.  Continuation  of  the  Prophecy  Against  Gog.  I* 
Repeated  from  ch.  38.  3,  to  impress  the  prophecy  more  on  the 
mind.  2.  leave  but  the  Sixth  part  Of  thee  —  Margin,  "strike  thee 
with  six  plagues"  {viz.,  pestilence,  blood,  overflowing  rain,  hail- 
stones, fire,  brimstone,  ch.  38.  22)  ;  or,  "  draw  thee  back  with  an 
hook  of  six  teeth  "  (ch.  38.  4),  the  six  teeth  being  those  six  plagues. 
Rather,  "lead  thee  about"  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu  and  LXX.],  as 
Antiochus  was  led  (to  his  ruin)  to  leave  Egypt  for  an  expedition 
against  Palestine  ;  so  shall  the  last  great  enemy  of  God  be.  north 
parts  —  from  the  extreme  north.  [Fairbairn.]  3.  bow  —  in  which, 
the  Scythians  were  most  expert.  4,  5.  (Cf.  v.  17-20.)  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel  —  the  scene  of  Israel's  preservation  shall  be 
that  of  the  ungodly  foe's  destruction.  6.  carelessly —  in  self-con- 
fident security,  the  isles  —  those  dwelling  in  maritime  regions, 
who  had  helped  Gog  with  fleets  and  troops,  shall  be  visited  with 
the  fire  of  God's  wrath  in  their  own  lands.  7.  not  let  them  pollute 
my  holy  name  —  by  their  sins  bringing  down  judgments  which 
made  the  heathen*  think  that  I  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  save  my 
people.  8.  it  is  come  ...  it  is  done  —  the  prediction  of  the  sal- 
vation of  my  people,  and  the  ruin  of  their  enemy,  is  come  to  pass 
—  is  done:  expressing  that  the  event  foretold  is' as  certain  as  if  it 
were  already  accomplished.  9,  10.  The  burning  of  the  foe's 
weapons  implies  that  nothing  belonging  to  them  should  be  left  to 
pollute  the  land.  The  seven  years  {seven  being  the  sacred  number) 
spent  on  this  work,  implies  the  completeness  of  the  cleansing,  and 
the  people's  zeal  for  purity.  How  different  from  the  ancient- 
Israelites,  who  left  not  merely  the  arms,  but  the  heathen  them, 
selves,  to  remain  among  them  [Fatrratrn]  (Judges,  1.  27,  28  ;  2.  2,. 
3;  Psalm  106.  34-36).      The  desolation  by  Antiochus  began  in  the 
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one  hundred  and  forty-first  year  of  the  Seleucidro.  From  this  date 
to  I4S,  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months  ("  2300  da)^s,"  Daniel, 
8.  14),  when  the  temple  worship  was  restored  (r  Maccabees,  4.  52), 
God  vouchsafed  many  triumphs  to  His  people  ;  from  this  time  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus  early  in  149,  a  period  of  seven  months,  the 
Jews  had  rest  from  Antiochus  and  purified  their  land,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  celebrated  the  Encaenia,  or 
feast  of  dedication  (John,  10.  22)  and  purification  of  the  temple. 
The  whole  period,  in  round  numbers,  was  seven  j^ears.  Matta- 
thias  was  the  patriotic  Jewish  leader,  and  his  third  son,  Judas,  the 
military  commander  under  whom  the  Syrian  generals  were  defeated. 
He  retook  Jerusalem  and  purified  the  temple.  Simon  and  Jona- 
than, his  brothers,  succeeded  him  :  the  independence  of  the  Jews 
was  secured,  and  the  crown  vested  in  the  Asmonean  family,  in 
-which  it  continued  till  Herod  the  Great.  11.  place  .  ,  .  of  graves 
—  Gog  only  found  a  grave  where  he  had  expected  the  spoils  of 
conquest,  valley  —  so  vast  were  to  be  the  masses,  that  nothing 
Dut  a  deep  valley  would  suffice  for  their  corpses,  the  passengers 
on  the  east  Of  the  sea  —  those  traveling  on  the  high  road,  east 
of  the  Dead  sea,  from  Syria  to  Petra  and  Egypt.  The  publicity 
of  the  road  would  cause  many  to  observe  God's  judgments,  as  the 
stench  (as  English  Version  translates)  or  the  multitude  of  graves  (as 
Henderson  translates,"  \i  shall  stop  the  passengers")  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  passers-by.  Their  grave  would  be  close  to  that 
of  their  ancient  prototypes,  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  Dead  sea, 
both  alike  being  signal  instances  of  God's  judgments.      13.   I  .  .  • 

glorified  —  in  destroying  the  foe  (ch.  28.  22).  14.  with  the  pas- 
sengers—  the  men  employed  continually  in  the  burying  were  to 
be  helped  by  those  happening  to  pass  by;  all  were  to  combine. 
after  the  end  of  seven  months  shall  they  search  —  to  see  if  the 
work  was  complete  [Munster.]  15.  First,  "all  the  people  of 
the  land  "  engaged  in  the  burying  for  seven  months  ;  then  special 
men  were  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  to  search  for 
any  left  unburied.  The  passers-by  helped  them  by  setting  up  a 
mark  near  any  such  bones,  in  order  to  keep  others  from  being 
defiled  by  casually  touching  them,  and  that  theburiers  might  come 
and  remove  them.  Denoting  the  minute  care  to  put  away  every 
relic  of  heathen  pollution  from  the  Holy  Land.  16.  A  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  to  receive  the  name  Hamonah  (multitude)  to 
commemorate  the  overthrow  of  the  multitudes  of  the  foe.  [Hen- 
derson.] The  multitude  of  the  slain  shall  give  a  name  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  land  shall  have  been  cleansed.  [Grotius.j 
Jerusalem  shall  be  famed  as  the  conqueror  of  multitudes.  17. 
(Revelation,  19.  17.)  sacrifice — anciently  worshipers  feasted 
on  the  sacrifices.  The  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  are  invited  to 
the  sacrificial  feast  provided  by  God  (Cf.  Isaiah,  18.  6 ;  34.  6 ; 
Zephaniah,  1.  7  ;  Mark,  9.  49).  Here  this  sacrifice  holds  only  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  picture,  and  so  is  put  last.  Not  only 
shall  their  bones  lie  long  unburied,  but  they  shall  be  stripped  of 
the  flesh  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  18.  rams  .  .  .  lambs  .  .  . 
goats  —  by  these  various  animal  victims  used  in  sacrifices  are 
aneant  various  ranks  of  men,  princes,  generals,  and  soldiers  (Cf. 
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Isaiah,  34. 6).  fatlings  Of  Bashan  —  ungoaiy  men  of  might  (Psalm 
22.  12).  Bashan,  beyond  Jordan,  was  famed  for  its  fat  cattle.  Fat- 
ness implies  prosperity  which  often  makes  men  refractory  towards 
God  (Deuteronomy,  32.  14,  15).  20.  my  table  —  the  field  of  battle 
on  the  mountains  of  Israel  (ch.  38.  8,  20).  chariots  —  i.  ^..chario- 
teers. 22.  So  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know ...  Lord  —  by  my 
interposition  for  them.  So,  too,  the  heathen  shall  be  led  to  feat 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Psalm  102. 15).  23.  hid  .  .  .  my  face  —  (Deu- 
teronomy, 31. 17  ;  Isaiah,  59.  2).  25.  bring  again  the  captivity  — 
restore  from  calamity  to  prosperity,  the  whole  house  of  Israel  — 
so  "all  Israel "  (Romans,  II.  26).  The  restorations  of  Israel  here- 
tofore have  been  partial  ;  there  must  be  one  yet  future  that  is  to  be 

universal  (Hosea,  i.  n).   26.  After  that  they  have  borne  their  shame 

—  the  punishment  of  their  sin  :  after  they  have  become  sensible  oi 
their  guilt,  and  ashamed  of  it  (ch.  20.  43  ;  36.  31).  27.  sanctified 
in  them  —  vindicated  as  holy  in  my  dealings  with  them.  28.  The 
Jews,  having  no  dominion,  settled  country,  or  fixed  property  to 
detain  them,  may  return  at  any  time  without  difficulty  (Cf.  Hosea, 

3.  4,  5).  29.  poured  out  my  Spirit  upon  . . .  Israel  — the  sure  fore, 
runner  of  their  conversion  (Joel,  2.  28  ;  Zechariah,  12.  10.  The 
pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  is  a  pledge  that  He  will  hide  His  face 
no  more  (2  Corinthians,  1.  22  ;  Ephesians,  1.  14 ;  Philippians,  I,  6). 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1-49.  The  remaining  Chaps.,  xl-xlviii,  give  an  Ideal  Pic- 
ture of  the  restored  Jewish  Temple.  The  arrangements  as 
to  the  land  and  the  temple  are,  in  many  particulars,  different  from 
those  subsisting  before  the  captivity.  There  are  things  in  it  so 
improbable  physically,  as  to  preclude  a  purely  literal  interpretation. 
The  general  truth  seems  to  hold  good  that,  as  Israel  served  the 
nations  for  his  rejection  of  Messiah,  so  shall  they  serve  him  in  the 
person  of  Messiah,  when  he  shall  acknowledge  Messiah  (Isaiah, 
60. 12  ;  Zechariah,  14.  17-19  ;  Cf.  Psalm  72.  11).  The  ideal  temple 
exhibits,  under  Old  Testament  forms,  used  as  being  those  then 
familiar  to  the  men  whom  Ezekiel,  a  priest  himself,  and  one  who 
delighted  in  sacrificial  images,  addresses,  not  the  precise  literal 
but  the  essential  character  oi  the  worship  of  Messiah  as  it  shall  be, 
when  He  shall  exercise  sway  in  Jerusalem  among  His  own  people, 
the  Jews,  and  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  very  fact  that- 
the  whole  is  a  vision  {v.  2),  not  an  oral  face  to  face  communication 
such  as  that  granted  to  Moses  (Numbers,  12.  6-8),  implies  that  the 
directions  are  not  to  be  understood  so  precisely  literal  as  those 
given  to  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  The  description  involves  things- 
which,  taken  literally,  almost  involve  natural  impossibilities.  The 
square  of  the  temple,  in  ch.  42.  20,  is  six  times  as  large  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  temple,  and  larger  than  all  the 
earthly  Jerusalem.  Ezekiel  gives  three  and  a  half  miles  and  140 
yards  to  his  temple  square.  The  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city 
were  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  Again,  the  city  in  Ezekiel  has  an 
area  of  between  three  or  four  thousand  square  miles,  including  the 
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holy  ground  set  apart  for  the  prince,  priests,  and  Levites.  This  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Judea  west  of  the  Jordan.  As  Zion 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  ideal  city,  the  one-half  of  the  sacred  por- 
tion extended  to  nearly  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.,  covered 
nearly  the  whole  southern  territory,  which  reached  only  to  the  Dead 
sea  (ch.  47. 19),  and  yet  five  tribes  were  to  have  their  inheritance  on 
that  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  sacred  portion  (ch.  48.  23-28). 
Where  was  land  to  be  found  for  them  there?  A  breadth  of  but  four 
or  five  miles  apiece  would  be  left.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  land  are 
given  the  same  as  under  Moses,  these  incongruities  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  supposing  physical  changes  about  to  be  effected 
in  the  land  such  as  will  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  purely  literal 
interpretation.  The  distribution  of  the  land  in  equal  portions 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  without  respect  to  their  relative  numbers, 
and  the  parallel  sections  running  from  East  to  West.  There  is  a 
difficulty  also  in  the  supposed  separate  existence  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  such  separate  tribeships  no  longer  existing,  and  it  being 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  restored  as  distinct  |ribes, 
mingled  as  they  now  are.  So  the  stream  that  issued  from  the  East 
threshold  of  the  temple  and  flowed  into  the  Dead  sea  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  is  unlike  any  thing 
ever  known  in  Judea  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Lastly,  the  cath- 
olicity of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
worship,  seem  incompatible  with  a  return  to  the  local  narrowness 
and  "  beggarly  elements  "  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  carnal  ordinan- 
ces, disannulled  "because  of  the  unprofitableness  thereof  "  [Fair- 
BAIRN]  (Galatians,  4.  3,  9  ;  5.  1  ;  Hebrew,  9.  10;  10.  18).  "  A  tem- 
ple with  sacrifices  now  would  be  a  denial  of  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  who  sacrificed  before  confessed  the 
Messiah  ;  He  who  should  sacrifice  now  would  solemnly  deny  him." 
[Douglas.]  These  difficulties,  however,  may  be  all  seeming,  not 
real.  Faith  accepts  God's  word  as  it  is,  \yuits  for  the  event,  sure 
that  it  will  clear  up  all  such  difficulties.  Perhaps,  as  some  think, 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sacred  commonwealth  is  given  according  to  the 
then  existing  pattern  of  temple-service,  which  would  be  the  imagery 
most  familiar  to  the  prophet  and  his  hearers  at  the  time.  The 
minute  particularizing  of  details  is  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's 
style,  even  in  describing  purely  ideal  scenes.  The  old  temple  em- 
bodied in  visible  forms  and  rites  spiritual  truths  affecting  the  peo- 
ple even  when  absent  from  it.  So  this  ideal  temple  is  made  in  the 
absence  of  the  outward  temple  to  serve  by  description  the  same 
purpose  of  symbolical  instruction  as  the  old  literal  temple  did  by 
forms  and  acts.  As  in  the  beginning  God  promised  to  be  a  "  sanc- 
tuary "  (ch.  II.  16)  to  the  captives  at  the  Chebar,  so  now  at  the  close 
is  promised  a  complete  restoration  and  realization  of  the  theocratic 
worship  and  policy  under  Messiah  in  its  noblest  ideal  (Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 31.  38-40).  In  Revelation, 2r.  22,  "  no  temple"  is  seen,  as  in 
the  perfection  of  the  new  dispensation  the  accidents  of  place  and 
form  are  no  longer  needed  to  realize  to  Christians  what  Ezekiel 
imparts  to  Jewish  minds  by  the  imagery  familiar  to  them.  In 
Ezekiel's  temple  holiness  stretches  over  the  entire  temple,  so  that 
in  this  there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  between  the  different  parts, 
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as  in  the  old  temple  :  parts  left  undcterminate  in  the  latter  obtain 
now  a  Divine  sanction,  so  that  all  arbitrariness  is  excluded.  So 
that  it  is  to  be  a  perfect  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  to  His 
covenant-people  (chs.  40-43. 12) ;  and  from  it,  as  from  a  new  center 
of  religious  life,  there  gushes  forth  the  fullness  of  blessings  to  them, 
and  so  to  all  people  (ch.  47).  [Fairbairn  and  Havernick.]  The 
temple  built  at  the  return  from  Babylon  can  only  very  partially 
have  realized  the  .model  here  given.  The  law  is  seemingly  opposed 
to  the  gospel  (Matthew,  5.  21,  22,  27,  28,  33,  34).  It  is  not  really  so 
(Cf.  Matthew,  5.  17,  18  ;  Romans,  3.  31;  Galatians,  3.  21,  22).  It  is 
true  Christ's  sacrifice  superseded  the  law  sacrifices  (Hebrews,  10. 
12-18).  Israel's  province  may  hereafter  be  to  show  the  essential 
identity,  even  in  the  minute  details  of  the  temple-sacrifices,  be- 
tween the  law  and  gospel  (Romans,  10.  8).  The  ideal  of  the  theo- 
cratic temple  will  then  first  be  realized,  i.  beginning  of  the  year 
—  the  ecclesiastical  year,  the  first  month  of  which  was  Nisan. 
the  city  .  .  .  thither  —  Jerusalem,  the  center  to  which  all  the  pro- 
phet's thoughts  tended.  2.  visions  Of  God — divinely-sent  visions. 
very  high  mountain  —  Moriah,  very  high,  as  compared  with  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  still  more  so  as  to  its  moral  elevation  (ch.  17. 
22;  20.  40).  by  which — Ezekiel  coming  from  the  North  is  set. 
down  at  (as  the  Hebrew  for  "upon"  may  be  translated)  mount 
Moriah,  and  sees  the  city-like  frame  of  the  temple  stretching 
southward.  In  v.  3,  V  God  brings  him  thither,"  i.  e.,  close  up  to  it, 
so  as  to  inspect  it  minutely  (Cf.  Revelation,  21. 10).  In  this  closing 
vision,  as  in  the  opening  one  of  the  book,  the  Divine  hand  is  laid 
on  the  prophet,  and  he  is  borne  away  in  the  visions  of  God.  But 
the  scene  there  was  by  the  Chebar,  Jehovah  having  forsaken  Jeru- 
salem ;  now  it  is  the  mountain  of  God,  Jehovah  having  returned 
thither  ;  there,  the  vision  was  calculated  to  inspire  terror  ;  here, 
hope  and  assurance.  3.  man — The  Old  Testament  manifestations 
of  heavenly  beings  as  men  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  coming 
incarnation,  brass  —  resplendent,  line  —  used  for  longer  meas- 
urements (Zechariah,  2.  1).  reed — used  in  measuring  houses 
(Revelation,  21.  15).  It  marked  the  straightness  of  the  walls.  5. 
Measures  were  mostly  taken  from  the  human  body.  The  greater 
cubit,  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  a 
little  more  than  two  feet ;  exceeding  the  ordinary  cubit  (from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist)  by  an  hand-breadth,  z.  e.,  twenty-one  inches  in 
all.  Cf.  ch.  43. 13,  with  ch.  40.  5.  The  palm  was  the  full  breadth 
of  the  hand,  three  and  a  half  inches,  breadth  of  the  building  —  i, 
£.,  the  boundary  wall.  The  imperfections  in  the  old  temple's 
boundary  wall  were  to  have  no  place  here.  The  buildings  at- 
tached to  it  had  been  sometimes  turned  to  common  uses  ;  e.  g., 
Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  in  one  (Jeremiah,  20.  2  ;  29.  26).  But 
now  all  these  were  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  gates  and  door- 
ways to  the  city  of  God  were  to  be  imprinted  in  their  architecture 
with  the  idea  of  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  defiled  (Revelation, 
21.  27).  The  East  gate  was  to  be  especially  sacred,  as  it  was 
through  it  the  glory  of  God  had  departed  (ch.  11.  23),  and  through 
it  the  glory  was  to  return  (ch.  43.  1,  2  ;  44.  2,  3).  6.  the  stairs  — 
seven   in   number  (v.  26).     threshold  —  the    sill.      [Fairbairn.  j 
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Other  threshold  —  Fairbairn  considers  there  is  but  one  threshold, 
and  translates,  "even  the  one  threshold,  one  rod  broad."  But 
there  is  another  threshold  mentioned  in  v.  7,  The  two  thresholds 
here  seem  to  be  the  upper  and  the  lower.  7.  chamber —These 
chambers  were  for  the  use  of  the  Levites  who  watched  at  the  tem- 
ple gates  ;  guard-chambers  (2  Kings,  22.  4  ;  1  Chronicles  9  26.  27) ; 
also  for  depositing  utensils  and  musical  instruments  in.     9.   posts 

—  projecting  column-faced  fronts  of  the  sides  of  the  doorway,  op- 
posite to  one  another.  12.  space — rather,  "  the  boundary,"  16. 
narrow  —  latticed.  [Henderson.]  The  ancients  had  no  glass,  so 
they  had  them  latticed,  narrow  in  the  interior  of  the  walls,  and 
widening  at  the  exterior.  "Made  fast,"  or  'firmly  fixed  in  the 
chambers."     [Maurer.]     arches  —  rather,  "  porches."      pavement 

—  tesselated  mosaic  (Esther,  I.  6).  chambers  —  serving  as  lodg- 
ings for  the  priests  on  duty  in  the  temple,  and  as  receptacles  of 
the  titlies  of  salt,  wine,  and  oil.  18.  The  higher  pavement  was 
level  with  the  entrance  of  the  gates,  the  lower  was  on  either  side 
of  the  raised  pavement  thus  formed.  Whereas  Solomon's  temple 
had  an  outer  court  open  to  alterations  and  even  idolatrous  inno- 
vations (2  Kings,  23.  11,  12  ;  2  Chronicles,  20.  5);  in  this  there 
was  to  be  no  room  for  human  corruptions.  Its  compass  was  ex- 
actly defined,  100  cubits  ;  and  the  fine  pavement  implied  it  was  to 
be  trodden  only  by  clean  feet  (Cf.  Isaiah,  35.  8).  20-28.  The  dif- 
ferent approaches  corresponded  in  plan.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  other  gates,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  building 
with  thirty  chambers  such  as  was  found  on  the  East  side. 
Only  one  was  needed,  and  it  was  assigned  to  the  East  as  be- 
ing the  sacred  quarter,  and  that  most  conveniently  situated  for 
the  officiating  priests.  23.  and  toward  the  east  —  an  elliptical 
expression  for  "  The  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  over  against 
the  (outer)  gate  toward  the  North  (just  as  the  inner  gate  was  over 
against  the  outer  gate)  toward  the  East."  28-37.  The  inner  court 
and  its  gates,  according  to  these  measures  —  viz.,  the  measures 
of  the  outer  gate.  The  figure  and  proportions  of  the  inner  an- 
swered to  the  outer.  30.  This  verse  is  omitted  in  LXX,  the 
Vatican  MS.,  and  others.  The  dimensions  here  of  the  inner  gate 
do  not  correspond  to  the  outer,  though  v.  28  asserts  that  they  do. 
Havernick,  retaining  the  verse,  understands  it  of  another  porch 
looking  inward  toward  the  temple,  arches  —  the  porch.  [Fair- 
bairn.]  The  columns  on  which  the  arches  rest.  [Henderson.] 
31.  eight  steps  —  the  outer  porch  had  only  seven  {v.  26).     37.  posts 

—  LXX,  and  Vulgate  read,  "  the  porch,"  which  answers  better  to 
v.  31,  34,  "The  arches"  or  "  porch."  [Maurer.].  38.  chambers 
.  .  .  entries  —  ///.,  chamber  and  its  door.      by  the  posts  —  i.  c,  at  or 

close  by  the  posts  or  columns,  where  they  washed  the  burnt  offer- 
ing—  this  does  not  apply  to  all  the  gates,  but  only  to  the  north 
gate.  For  Leviticus,  1.  11,  directs  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed 
north  cf  the  altar  ;  and  ch.  8.  5,  calls  the  north  gate  "the  gate  of 
the  altar."  And  v.  40  particularly  mentions  the  north  gate.  43. 
hooks — cooking  apparatus  for  cooking  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
that  fell  to  the  priests.     The  hooks  were  "fastened  "  in  the  walls 

within   the  apartment,  to  hang  the  meat  from,  so  as  to  roast   it. 
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The  Hebrew  comes  from  a  root  "fixed"  or  "placed."  44.  the 
chambers  of  the  singers  —  two  in  number,  as  proved  by  what 
follows  •  "  and  their  prospect  (».  <?.,  the  prospect  of  one)  was  toward 
the  South  (and)  one  toward  the  North."  So  LXX.  46.  Zadok  — 
lineally  descended  from  Aaron  ;  he  had  the  high  priesthood  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Solomon,  who  had  set  aside  the  family  of  Ithamar 
because  of  the  part  which  Abiathar  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  of 
Adonijah  (1  Kings,  1.  7  ;  2.  26,  27).  47.  court ...  an  hundred 
cubits  ...  four-square  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  inner 
court,  or  court  of  Israel,  which  was  open  to  all  who  had  sacrifices 
to  bring,  and  went  round  the  three  sides  of  the  sacred  territory, 
100  cubits  broad.  This  court  was  100  cubits  square,  and  had  the 
altar  in  it,  in  front  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  court  of  the  priests, 
and  hence  is  connected  with  those  who  had  charge  of  the  altar 
and  the  music.  The  description  here  is  brief,  as  the  things  con- 
nected with  this  portion  were  from  the  first  divinely  regulated. 
48,  49.  These  two  verses  belong  to  ch.  41,  which  treats  of  the 
temple  itself,  twenty  .  .  .  eleven  cubits  —  in  Solomon's  temple 
(1  Kings,  6.  3)  "  twenty  .  .  .  ten  cubits."  The  breadth  perhaps  was 
ten  and  a  half;  1  Kings,  6.  3,  designates  the  number  by  the  lesser 
next  round  number,  "  ten  ; "  Ezekiel  here,  by  the  larger  number, 
"eleven."  [Menochius.]  LXX,  read  "  twelve."  he  brought  me 
by  the  Steps  —  they  were  ten  in  number.     (LXX.) 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

1-26.  The  Chambers  and  Ornaments  of  the  Temple,  i. 
tabernacle — as  in  the  measurement  of  the  outer  porch  he  had 
pointed  to  Solomon's  temple;  so  here  in  the  edifice  itself,  he  points 
to  the  old  tabernacle,  which  being  eight  boards  in  breadth  (each  one 
and  a  half  cubit  broad)  would  make  in  all  twelve  cubits,  as  here. 
Internally  it  was  only  ten  cubits.  2.  length  thereof — viz.,  of  the 
holy  place.       [Fairbairn.]       3.   inward  —  toward  the   most  holy 

place.    4.  thereof — of  the  holy  of  holies,    before  the  temple  —  /'. 

e„  before,  or  in  front  of  the  most  holy  place  (so  "  temple  "  is  used  in 
1  Kings,  6.  3).  The  angel  went  in  and  measured  it,  while  Ezekiel 
stood  in  front,  in  the  only  part  of  the  temple  accessible  to  him. 
The  dimensions  of  the  two  apartments  are  the  same  as  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  since  being  fixed  originally  by  God,  they  are  regarded 
as  finally  determined.  5.  side  chamber  —  the  singular  used  col- 
lectively for  the  plural.  These  chambers  were  appendages  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  temple,  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  ;  for  on 
the  east  side,  the  principal  entrance,  there  were  no  chambers. 
The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  was  in  order  that  the  beams  might 
be  supported  without  needing  pillars.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  hall  at  Kouyunjik.a  large  central  hall,  called  the  oracle,  with 
smaller  rooms  built  round  it.  6.  might . .  .  hold,  but .  . .  not  hold  in 
.  .  .  wall  of  the  house  —  1  Kings,  6.  6,  tells  us  there  were  rests  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  temple  for  supports  to  the  side  chambers  ;  but 
the  temple  walls  did  not  thereby  become  part  of  this  side-building  ; 
they  stood  separate  from  it.     "  They  entered,"  viz.,  the  beams  of 
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the  chambers,  which  were  three-storied,  and  thirty  in  consecutive 
order,  entered  into  the  wall,  i.  e.,  were  made  to  lean  on  rests  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  7.  the  breadth... so  increased  from  the 
lowset  .  .  .to  the  highest  —  i.  e.,  the  breadth  of  the  internal  space 
above  was  greater  than  that  below.  8.  foundations  .  .  .  six  .  .  . 
Cubits —  the  substructure,  on  which  the  foundations  rested,  was  a 
full  reed  of  six  cubits,  great  — lit.,  to  the  extremity  or  root,  viz.,  of 
the  hand.  [Henderson.]  uTo  the  joining,"  or  point,  where 
the  foundation  of  one  chamber  ceased  and  another  bega'n.  [Fair- 
bairn.]  9.  that  which  was  ieft  —  there  was  an  unoccupied  place 
within  chambers  that  belonged  to  the  house.  The  buildings  in  this 
unoccupied  place,  west  of  the  temple,  and  so  much  resembling  it 
in  size,  imply  that  no  place  was  to  be  left  which  was  to  be  held,  as 
of  old,  not  sacred.  Manasseh  (2  Kings,  23.  11)  had  abused  these 
"' suburbs  of  the  temple"  to  keeping  horses  sacred  to  the  sun. 
All  excuse  for  such  abominations  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  away, 
the  Lord  claiming  every  space,  and  filling  up  this  also  with  sacred 
erections.  [Fairbairn.]  10.  the  chambers  — i.  e. ,  of  the  priests  in  the 
court :  between  these  and  the  side-chambers  was  the  wideness,  &c. 
While  long  details  are  given  as  to  the  chambers,  &c,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Fairbairn  thus  interprets 
this:  In  future  there  was  to  be  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  Divine 
idea,  such  as  there  had  not  been  before.  The  dwellings  of  His 
people  should  all  become  true  sanctuaries  of  piety.  Jehovah 
Himself,  in  the  full  display  of  the  divine  Shechinah,  shall  come  in 
the  room  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Jeremiah,  3.  16,  17).  The 
interior  of  the  temple  stands  empty,  waiting  for  His  entrance  to  fill 
it  with  His  glory  (ch.  43.  1-12).  It  is  the  same  temple,  but  the 
courts  of  it  have  become  different  to  accommodate  a  more  numer- 
ous people.  The  entire  compass  of  the  temple  mount  has  become 
a  holy  of  holies  (ch.43.  I2)-  12-15.  Sum  of  the  measures  of  the 
temple,  and  of  the  buildings  behind  and  on  the  side  of  it.  15. 
galleries  —  terrace  buildings.  .On  the  west  or  back  of  the  temple, 
there  was  a  separate  place  occupied  by  buildings  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal dimensions  as  the  temple,  i.  e.,  one  hundred  cubits  square 
in  the  entire  compass.  [Fairbairn.]  16.  covered  —  being  the 
highest  windows  they  were  *'  covered  "  from  the  view  below.  Or 
else,  "  covered  "  with  lattice  work.  17.  by  measure  —  measurements 
(were  taken).  [Fairbairn.]  21.  appearance  of  the  one  as  the  ap- 
pearance Of  the  Other  —  the  appearance  of  the  sanctuary  or  holy  of 
holies  was  similar  to  that  of  the  temple.  They  differed  only  in 
magnitude.  22.  table.  .  .  before  the  Lord  —  the  altar  of  incense 
{ch.  44.  16) ;  at  it,  not  at  the  table  of  showbread,  the  priests  daily 
ministered.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  veil,  and  is  therefore  said  to 
be  "before  the  Lord."  It  is  called  a  table,  as  being  that  at  which 
the  Lord  will  take  delight  in  His  people,  as  at  a  feast.  Hence  its 
dimensions  are  larger  than  that  of  old  —  three  cubits  high,  two 
broad,  instead  of  two  and  one.  25.  thick  planks— -a  thick  plank 
work  at  the  threshold. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

1-20.  Chambers  of  the  Priests  :  Measurements  of  the 
Temple.  Before  the  length  of  an  hundred  cubits  —  i.  e.,  Before 
"  the  separate  place,"  which  was  that  length  (ch.  41.  13).  He  had 
before  spoken  of  chambers  for  the  officiating  priests  on  the  North 
and  South  gates  of  the  inner  court  (ch.  40.  44-46).  He  now  returns 
to  take  a  more  exact  view  of  them.  5.  shorter  —  i.  e.,  the  building 
became  narrower. as  it  rose  in  height.  The  chambers  were  many; 
so  "in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  (John,  14.  2)  ;  and 
besides  these  there  was  much  "  room  "  still  left  (Cf.  Luke,  14.  22). 
The  chambers,  though  private,  were  near  the  temple.  Prayer  in 
our  chambers  is  to  prepare  us  for  public  devotions,  and  to  help  us 
in  improving  them.  16.  five  hundred  reeds  —  LXX.  substitute 
41  cubits"  for  "reeds,"  to  escape  the  immense  compass  assigned  to 
the  whole,  viz.,  a  square  of  500  rods  or  sccccubits  (two  feet  each  ; 
ch.  40.  5),  in  all  a  square  of  one  and  one-seventh  miles,  i.  e.,  more 
than  all  ancient  Jerusalem  ;  also,  there  is  much  space  thus  left 
unappropriated.  Fairbairn  rightly  supports  English  Version* 
which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  vast  extent  is  another  feature 
marking  the  ideal  character  of  the  temple.  It  symbolises  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  Jehovah-Messiah  shall 
reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah, 
2.  2-4;  Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  Romans,  11.  12,  15).  20.  wall  .  .  .  separa- 
tion between  .  .  .  sanctuary  and  .  .  .  profane  —  no  longer  shall  the 
wall  of  partition  be  to  separate  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  (Ephesians„ 
2.  14),  but  to  separate  the  sacred  from  the  profane.  The  lowness 
of  it  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  defense  (the  object  of  the 
wall,  Revelation,  21.  12).  But  its  square  form  (as  in  the  city,  Rev- 
elations, 21.  16)  is  the  emblem  of  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken  (Hebrews,  12.  28),  resting  on  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus 
Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

-  27.  Jehovah's  Return  to  the  Temple.  Every  thing  was 
now  ready  for  His  reception.  As  the  Shechinah-glory  was  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  old  temple,  so  it  was  to  be  in  the  new 
in  a  degree  as  much  more  transcendent  as  the  proportions  of  the 
new  exceeded  those  of  the  old.  The  fact  that  the  Shechinah-giOry 
was  not  in  the  second  temple  proves  that  it  cannot  be  that  temple 
which  is  meant  in  the  prophecy.  2.  the  way  Of  the  east — the 
way  whereby  the  glory  had  departed  (ch.  II.  22,  23),  and  rested  on 

Mount  Olivet  (Cf.  Zechariah,  14.  4).     his  voice  .  .  .  like  . .  .  many 

waters — So  English  Version  rightly,  as  ch.  1.  24,  "voice  of  the 
Almighty;"  Revelation,  1.  15;  14.  2,  prove.  Not  as  Fairbairn 
translates,  "its  noise."  earth  his  glory  —  (Revelation,  18.  1).  3. 
when  I  came  to  destroy  the  City  —  *.  e.,  to  pronounce  God's  word 
for  its  destruction.  So  completely  did  the  prophets  identify  them- 
selves with  Him  in  whose  name  they  spake.     6.  the  man  —  who 
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had  been  measuring  the  buildings  (ch.  ±o.  3).  7.  the  place  —  i.e., 
behold 'the  place  of  my  throne, &c.  ;  the  place  on  which  )rour  thoughts 
have  so  much  dwelt  (Isaiah,  2.  1-3  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  Zechariah,  14. 
16-20  ;  Malachi,  3.  I).  God  from  the  first  claimed  to  be  their  King 
politically,  as  well  as  religiously :  and  had  resisted  their  wish  to  have 
a  human  king,  as  implying  a  rejection  of  Him  as  the  proper  Head 
of. the  State.  Even  when  He  yielded  to  their  wish,  it  was  with  a 
protest  against  their  king  ruling,  except  as  His  vicegerent.  When 
Messiah  shall  reign  at  Jerusalem,  He  shall  realize  then  first  the 
original  idea  of  the  theocracy  with  its  at  once  Divine  and  human 
king  reigning  in  righteousness  over  a  people  all  righteous  {v.  12  ; 

Isaiah,  52. 1 ;  54.  13 ;  60.  21).  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst .  .  .  for- 
ever—  (Revelation,  21.  3.)     9.  carcases  of  their  kings — It  is 

supposed  that  some  of  their  idolatrous  kings  were  buried  within 
the  bounds  of  Solomon's  temple.  [Henderson.]  Rather,  "the 
carcases  of  their  idols,"  here  called  "  kings,"  as  having  had  lordship 
over  them  in  past  times  (Isaiah,  26.  13);  but  henceforth  Jehovah, 
alone  their  rightful  lord,  shall  be  their  King,  and  the  idols  that 
had  been  their  "kings"  would  appear  but  as  "carcases."  Hence 
these  defunct  kings  are  associated  with  the  "  high  places  "  in  v.  7 
[Fairbairn.]  Leviticus,  26.  30 ;  Jeremiah,  16.  18,  confirm  this. 
Manasses  had  built  altars  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  the  host 
of  heaven  (2  Kings,  21.    5  ;  23.  6).     10.  show  the   house  .  .  .  that 

they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  iniquities  —  When  the  spirituality 

of  the  Christian  scheme  is  shown  to  men  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
makes  them  "  ashamed  of  their  iniquities."  12.  whole  .  .  .  most 
holy — This  superlative,  which  had  been  used  exclusively  of  the 
hoi)'-  of  holies  (Exodus,  26.  34),  was  now  to  characterize  the  entire 
building.  This  all-pervading  sanctity  was  to  be  "the  law  of  the 
(whole)  house,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Levitical  law>  which 
confined  the  peculiar  sanctity  to  a  single  apartment  of  it.  13-27. 
As  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  was  the  appointed  means 
of  access  to  God.  15.  altar —  Hebrew,  "  Harel,"  i.  e.,  mount  of  God; 
•denoting  the  high  security  to  be  imparted  by  it  to  the  restored 
Israel.  It  was  a  high  place,  but  a  high  place  of  God,  not  of  idols. 
from  the  altar  —  ///.,  "the  lion  of  God,"  At iel  (in  Isaiah,  29.1, 
*'  Ariel  "  is  applied  to  Jerusalem).  Menochius  supposes  that  on  it 
four  a»imals  were  carved  ;  the  lion  perhaps  was  the  uppermost, 
whence  the  horns  were  made  to  issue.  Gesenius  regards  the  two 
words  as  expressing  the  hearth  ox  fire-place  of  the  altar.  16.  square 
in  the  four  squares  —  square  on  the  four  sides  of  its  squares. 
[Fairbairn.]  17.  settle  —  ledge.  [Fairbairn.]  stairs  —  rather, 
"  the  ascent,"  as  "steps"  up  to  God's  altar  were  forbidden  in  Exo- 
dus, 20.  26.  18-27.  The  sacrifices  here  are  not  mere  commemora- 
tive, but  propitiatory  ones.  The  expressions,  "blood"  (v.  18),  and 
*'  for  a  sin-offering"  (v.  19,  21,  22),  prove  this.  In  the  literal  sense 
they  can  only  apply  to  the  second  temple.  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation  they  would  directly  oppose  the  doctrine  taught  in 
Hebrews,  10.  1-18,  viz.,  that  Christ  has  by  one  offering  forever 
atoned  for  sin.  However,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  exist  with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  Christ's  sufferings,  as  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices had  a  prospective  reference  to  them  :  not  propitiatory  in  them- 
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selves,  but  memorials  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  His  pro- 
pitiatory sufferings,  which  form  the  foundation  of  His  kingdom, 
lest  they  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  glory  of  that  kingdom. 
[De  Burgh.]  The  particularity  of  the  direction  make  it  unlikely 
that  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  merely  vague  spiritual  sense. 

20.  cleanse  —  lit.,  make  expiation  for.  21.  burn  it .  .  .  without  the 
sanctuary — (Hebrews,  13.  11).    26.  consecrate  themselves — 7*7., 

fill  their  hands,  viz.,  with  offerings  :  referring  to  the  mode  of  con- 
secrating a  priest  (Exodus,  29.  24,  35).  26.  Seven  days  —  referring 
to  the  original  directions  of  Moses  for  seven  days'  purification- 
services  of  the  altar  (Exodus,  29.  37).  27.  I  will  accept  you  —  (ch. 
20.  40,  41  ;  Romans,  12.  1  ;  1  Peter,  2.  5). 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1-31.  Ordinances  for  the  Prince  and  the  Priests.  2.  shut 
.  .  .  not  be  opened  — (Job,  12.  14  ;  Isaiah,  22.  22  ;  Revelation,  3.  7). 
"  Shut"  to  the  people  (Exodus,  19.  21,  22),  but  open  to  "  the  prince'" 
(v.  3),  he  holding  the  place  of  God  in  political  concerns,  as  the 
priests  do  in  spiritual.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  an  Eastern  mon- 
arch, the  gate  by  which  he  enters  is  thenceforth  shut  to  all  other 
persons  (Cf.  Exodus,  19.  24).  3.  the  prince  —  not  king  Messiah, 
as  He  never  would  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  Himself,  as  the  prince 
is  to  do  (ch.  46.  4).  The  prince  must  mean  the  civil  ruler  under 
Messiah.  His  connection  with  the  east  gate  (by  which  the  Lord 
had  returned  to  His  temple)  implies,  that  as  ruling  under  God,  he 
is  to  stand  in  a  place  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God.  He  represents 
Messiah,  who  entered  heaven,  the  true  sanctuary,  by  a  way  that 
none  other  could,  viz.,  by  His  own  holiness  ;  all  others  must  enter 
as  sinners  by  faith  in  His  blood,  through  grace,  eat  bread  before 
the  Lord  —  a  custom  connected  with  sacrifices  (Genesis,  31.  54; 
Exodus,  18.  12  ;  24.  11  ;  1  Corinthians,  10.  18).  4,  &c.  Directions 
as  to  the  priests.  Their  acts  of  desecration  are  attributed  to  "  the 
house  of  Israel"  {v.  6,  7),  as  the  sins  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
people  acted  and  re-acted  on  one  another;  "like  people,  like 
priest"  (Jeremiah,  5.  31  ;  Hosea,  4.  9).  7.  uncircumcised  ifi  heart 
—  Israelites  circumcised  outwardly,  but  wanting  the  true  circum- 
cision of  the  heart  (Deuteronomy,  10.  16  ;  Acts,  7.  51).  uncircum- 
cised in  flesh  —  not  having  even  the  outward  badge  of  the 
covenant  people.  8.  keepers  .  .  .  for  yourselves  —  such  as  your- 
selves thought  fit,  not  such  as  I  approve  of.  Or  else,  "  Ye  have 
not  yourselves  kept  the  charge  of  my  holy  things,  but  have  set 
others  as  keepers  of  my  charge  in  my  sanctuary  for  yourselves.'* 
[Maurer.]  10,  11.  Levites  .  .  .  Shall  .  .  .  bear  {viz.,  the  punish- 
ment of)  their  iniquity  .  .  .  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers  — So 
Mark,  a  Levite,  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Acts,  4.  36),  was  punished 
by  Paul  for  losing  an  opportunity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  Chr,ist, 
and  yet  was  afterward  admitted  into  his  iriendship  again,  and 
showed  his  zeal  (Acts,  13.  13  ;  15.  37  ;  Colossians,  4.  10 ;  2  Timo- 
thy, 4.  11).  One  may  be  a  believer,  and  that  too  in  a  distinguished 
place,  and  yet  lose  some  SDecial  honour — be  acknowledged  as 
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pious,  yet  be  excluded  from  some  dignity.  [Bengel.]  charge  at 
the  gates — Better  to  be  "a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness"  (Psalm  84.  10).  Though 
standing  as  a  mere  door-keeper,  it  is  in  the  house  of  God,  which 
hath  foundations  ;  whereas  he  who  dwells  with  the  wicked,  dwells 
in  but  shifting  tents.  15.  Zadok  —  The  priests  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
mar  were  to  be  discharged  from  ministrations  in  the  temple, 
because  of  their  corruptions,  following  in  the  steps  of  Eli's  sons, 
against  whom  the  same  denunciation  was  uttered  (1  Samuel,  2. 
32,  35).  Zadok,  according  to  his  name,  which  means  righteous,  and 
his  line  were  to  succeed  (1  Kings,  2.  35  ;  1  Chronicles,  24.  3),  as 
they  did  not  take  part  in  the  general  apostac)r  to  the  same  degree, 
and  perhaps  [Fairbairn]  the  prophet,  referring  to  their  original 
state,  speaks  of  them  as  they  appeared  when  first  chosen  to  the 
office.  17.  linen  —  symbolical  of  purity.  Wool  soon  induces  per- 
spiration in  the  sultry  East,  and  so  becomes  uncleanly.    18.  bonnets 

—  turbans.     19.  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their   garments  — 

viz.,  those  peculiarly  priestly  vestments  in  which  they  ministered 
in  the  sanctuary.  20.  Neither  .  .  .  shave  .  .  .  heads — as  mourners 
do  (Leviticus,  21.  1-5).  The  worshipers  of  the  Egyptian  idols 
Serapis  and  Isis  shaved  their  heads  ;  another  reason  why  Jehovah's 

priests  are  not  to  do  so.    nor  suffer  .  .  .  locks  to  grow  long  — as 

the  luxurious,  barbarians  and  soldiers  in  warfare  did.  [Jerome.] 
21.  Neither  .  .  .  wine  —  lest  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  their  devotion 
should  be  mistaken  for  inebriation,  as  in  Peter's  case  (Acts,  2.  13, 
15,  18).  28.  I  am  their  inheritance — (Numbers,  18.  20;  Deuter- 
onomy, 10.  9;  18.  1 ;  Joshua,  13.  14,  33).  30.  give  .  .  .  priest  the 
first  .  .  .that  he  may  cause  the  blessing  to  rest  —  (Proverbs,  3. 
9,  10  ;  Malachi,  3.  10). 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

1-25.  Allotment  of  the  Land  for  the  Sanctuary,  the 
City,  and  the  Prince,  i.  offer  an  oblation  —  From  a  Hebrew 
root  to  heave  or  raise;  because  when  any  thing  was  offered  to  God, 
the  offerer  raised  the  hand.  The  special  territorial  division  for  the 
tribes  is  given  in  ch.  47.  48.  Only  Jehovah's  portion  is  here  sub- 
divided into  its  three  parts;  (t.)  that  for  the  sanctuary  (v.  2,  3) ; 
(2.)  that  for  the  priests  (v.  4)  ;  (3.)  that  for  the  Levites  (v.  5).  Cf. 
ch.  48.  8-13.    five  and   twenty  thousand  reeds,  &c.  —  so  English 

Version  rightly  fills  the  ellipsis  (Cf.  Note,  ch.  42.  16).  Hence 
"cubits"  are  mentioned  in  v.  2,  not  here,  implying  that  there  alone 
cubits  are  meant.  Taking  each  reed  at  twelve  feet,  the  area  of  the 
whole  would  be  a  square  of  sixty  miles  on  each  side.  The  whole 
forming  a  square  betokens  the  settled  "stability  of  the  community 
and  the  harmony  of  all  classes.  "  The  holy  portion  of  the  Lord  " 
(v.  1)  comprised  the  whole  length,  and  only  two-fifths  of  the 
breadth.  The  outer  territory  in  its  distribution  harmonizes  with 
the  inner  and  more  sacred  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary.  No 
room  is  to  be  given  for  oppression  (v.  8),  all  having  ample  provision 
made  for  their  wants  and  comforts.  All  will  mutually  co-operate 
without  constraint  or  contention.     7.  The  prince's  possession  is  to 
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consist  of  two  halves,  one  on  the  West,  the  other  on  the  East,  of 
the  sacred  territory.  The  prince,  as  head  of  the  holy  community, 
stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  sanctuary  ;  his  possession, 
therefore,  on  both  sides  must  adjoin  that  which  was  peculiarly  the 
Lord's.  [Fairbairn.]  12.  The  standard  weights  were  lost  when 
the  Chaldeans  destroyed  the  temple.  The  threefold  enumeration 
of  shekels,  twenty,  twenty-five,  fifteen,  probably  refers  to  coins  of 
different  value,  representing  respectively  so  many  shekels,  the  three 
collectively  making  up  a  maneh.  By  weighing  these  together 
against  the  maneh,  a  test  was  afforded  whether  they  severally  had 
their  proper  weight :  sixty  shekels  in  all,  containing  one  coin,  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  (fifteen  shekels),  another  a  third  (twenty  shekels), 
another  a  third  and  a  twelfth  (twenty-five  shekels).  [Menochius.] 
LXX.  read,  "fifty  shekels  shall  be  your  maneh."  13-15.  In  these 
oblations  there  is  a  progression  as  to  the  relation  between  the  kind 
and  the  quantity:  of  the  corn,  the  sixth  of  a  tenth,  i.  e.,  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  quantity  specified  ;  of  the  oil,  the  tenth  of  a  tenth,  i.  e., 
an  hundredth  part  ;  and  of  the  flock,  one  from  every  200.  i3.  The 
year  is  to  begin  with  a  consecration  service,  not  mentioned  under  the 
Levitical  law  ;  but  an  earnest  of  it  is  given  in  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  which  celebrated  its  purification  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  after  its  defilement  by  Antiochus.  20.  for  him 
that  is  simple  —  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Leviticus,  4.  2,  13,  27).  21. 
As  a  new  solemnity,  the  feast  of  consecration  is  to  prepare  for  the 
passover,  so  the  passover  itself  is  to  have  different  sacrifices  from 
those  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Instead  of  one  ram  and  seven  lambs  for 
the  daily  burnt  offering,  there  are  to  be  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams.  So  also  whereas  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had  its  own  offer- 
ings, which  diminished  as  the  days  of  the  feast  advanced,  here  the 
same  are  appointed  as  on  the  passover.  Thus  it  is  implied,  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  to  give  place  to  its  spirit,  those  outward 
rites  of  Judaism  having  no  intrinsic  efficacy,  but  symbolizing  the 
spiritual  truths  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  for  instance  the  perfect 
holiness  which  is  to  characterize  it.  Cf.  1  Corinthians,  5.  7,  8,  as 
to  our  spiritual  "  passover,"  wherein,  at  the  Lord's  supper,  we  feed 
on  Christ  by  faith,  accompanied  with  "  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth."  Literal  ordinances,  though  not  slavishly 
bound  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  will  set  forth  the  catholic  and 
eternal  verities  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

I  -  24.  Continuation  of  the  Ordinances  for  Prince  and  for 
the  People  in  their  Worship.  2.  The  prince  is  to  go  through 
the  east  gate  without  (open  on  the  Sabbath  only,  to  mark  its  pecu- 
liar sanctity)  to  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court ;  he  is 
to  go  no  further,  but  "■  stand  by  the  post"  (Cf.  1  Kings,  8.  14,  22, 
Solomon  standing  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation;  also  2  Kings,  it.  14;  23.  3,  "by  a  pillar:"  the 
customary  place),  the  court  within  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
priests.     There,  as  representative  of  the  people,  in  a  peculiarly 
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near  relation  to  God,  he  is  to  present  his  offerings  to  Jehovah, 
while  at  a  greater  distance,  the  people  are  to  stand  worshiping  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  same  entrance.  The  offerings  on  Sabbaths  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  imply  that  the  worship  of 
God  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  prince  and  people  in  a  more  muni- 
ficent spirit  of  self-sacrificing  liberality  than  formerly.  9.  The  wor- 
shipers were  on  the  great  feasts  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
through  the  temple  courts,  in  order  that,  in  such  a  throng  as  should 
attend  the  festivals,  the  ingress  and  egress  should  be  the  more  unim- 
peded, those  going  out  not  being  in  the  way  of  those  coming  in. 
10.  prince  in  the  midst  —  not  isolated  as  at  other  times,  but  join- 
ing the  great  throng  of  worshipers,  at  their  head,  after  the  example 
of  David  (Psalm  42.  4,  "  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude  ...  to  the 
house  of  God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude 
that  kept  holy  day");  the  highest  in  rank  animating  the  devotions 
of  the  rest  by  his  presence  and  example.  12-15.  Not  only  is  he 
to  perform  official  acts  of  worship  on  holy  days  and  feasts,  but  in 
"voluntary"  offerings  daily  he  is  to  show  his  individual  zeal,  sur- 
passing all  his  people  in  liberality,  and  so  setting  them  a  princely 
example.  16-18.  The  prince's  possession  is  to  be  inalienable,  and 
any  portion  given  to  a  servant  is  to  revert  to  his  sons  at  the  year 
of  jubilee,  that  he  may  have  no  temptation  to  spoil  his  people  of 
their  inheritance,  as  formerly  (Cf.  Ahab  and  Naboth,  1  Kings,  21). 
The  mention  of  the  year  of  jubilee  implies  that  there  is  something 
literal  meant,  besides  the  spiritual  sense.  The  jubilee  )^ear  was 
restored  after  the  captivity.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  14.  10.  6  ;  1 
Maccabees,  6.  49.]  Perhaps  it  will  be  restored  under  Messiah's 
coming  reign.  Cf.  Isaiah,  61.  2,  3,  where  "the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord  "  is  closely  connected  with  the  comforting  of  the  mourn- 
ers in  Zion,  and  "  the  day  of  vengeance  "  on  Zion's  foes.  The 
mention  of  the  prince's  sons  is  another  argument  against  Messiah 
being  meant  by  "  the  prince."  19-24.  Due  regard  is  to  be  had  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  officiating  priest's  food,  by  cooking  courts  being 
provided  close  to  their  chambers.  One  set  of  apartments  for 
cooking  was  to  be  at  the  corners  of  the  inner  court,  reserved  for 
the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings,  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  priests  whose 
perquisite  it  was  (Leviticus,  6.  25  ;  7.  7),  before  coming  forth  to 
mingle  again  with  the  people  ;  another  set  at  the  corners  of  the 
outer  court,  for  cooking  the  flesh  of  the  peace  offerings,  of  which 
the  people  partook  along  with  the  priests.  All  this  implies  that 
no  longer  are  the  common  and  unclean  to  be  confounded  with  the 
sacred  and  Divine,  but  that  in  even  the  least  things,  as  eating  aud 
drinking,  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be  the  aim  (1  Corinthians,  10.  31). 
22.  courts  joined  —  Fairbairn  translates;" roofed"  or  "vaulted." 
But  these  cooking  apartments  seem  to  have  been  uncovered,  to 
let  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  meat  the  more  easily  pass  away. 
They  were  "joined  "  or  "  attached  "  to  the  walls  of  the  courts  at 
the  corners  of  the  latter.  [Menochius.]  23.  boiling  places  — 
boilers,  under  the  rows  —  at  the  foot  of  the  rows,  i.e.,  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  walls,  were  the  places  for  boiling  made. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1-23.  Vision  of  the  Temple  Waters.  Borders  and  Division 
ov  the  Land.  The  happy  fruit  to  the  earth  at  large  of  God's 
dwelling  with  Israel  in  holy  fellowship  is,  that  the  blessing  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  one  people  and  locality,  but  is  to  be  diffused 
with  comprehensive  catholicity  through  the  whole  world.  So  the 
plant  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  represented  as  gathering  under 
its  shelter  "all  fowl  of  every  wing"  (ch.  17.  23).  Even  the  desert 
places  of  the  earth  shall  be  made  fruitful  by  the  healing  waters  of  the 
gospel  (Cf.  Isaiah,  35.  1).  1.  waters  —  so  Revelation,  22. 1,  represents 
"the  water  of  life  as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb."  His  throne  was  set  up  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (ch. 
43«  7)-  Thence  it  is  to  flow  over  the  earth  (Joel,  3.  18  ;  Zechariah, 
13.  1  ;  14.  8).  Messiah  is  the  temple  and  the  door  ;  from_His 
pierced  side  flow  the  living  waters,  ever  increasing,  both  in  the 
individual  believer  and  in  the  heart.  The  fountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moriah  suggested  the  image  here.  The  waters  flow  eastward, 
i.  e.,  toward  the  Kedron,  and  thence  toward  the  Jordan,  and  so 
along  the  Ghor  into  the  Dead  sea.  The  main  point  in  the  picture 
is  the  rapid  augmentation  from  a  petty  stream  into  a  might)'  river, 
not  by  the  influx  of  side-streams,  but  by  its  own  self-supply  from 
the  sacred  miraculous  source  in  the  temple.  [Henderson.]  (Cf. 
Psalm  36.  8,  9  ;  46.  4  ;  Isaiah,  11.  9  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  14).  Searching 
into  the  things  of  God,  we  find  some  easy  to  understand,  as  the 
water  up  to  the  ancles  ;  others  more  difficult,  which  require  a 
deeper  search,  as  the  waters  up  to  the  knees  or  loins  ;  others  be- 
yond our  reach,  of  which  we  can  only  adore  the  depth  (Romans, 
II.  33).  The  healing  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea  here  answers 
to,  "there  shall  be  no  more  curse"  (Revelation,  22.  3  ;  Cf.  Zechar- 
iah, 14.  11.  7.  trees  —  not  merely  one  tree  of  life,  as  in  Paradise 
(Genesis,  2),  but  many:  to  supply  immortal  food  and  medicine  to 
the  people  of  God,  who  themselves  also  become  "trees  of  right- 
eousness" (Isaiah,  61.  3),  planted  by  the  waters,  and  (Psalm  1.  3) 
bearing  fruit  unto  holiness.  8.  the  desert — ox  plain,  Hebrew 
tl  Arabah  "  (Deuteronomy,  3.  17  ;  4.  49  ;  Joshua,  3.  16),  which  is  the 
name  still  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  plain  south  of 
the  Dead  sea,  and  extending  to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  the 
sea  —  the  Dead  sea.  "  The  sea  "  noted  as  covering  with  its  waters 
the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  its  bitu- 
minous waters  no  vegetable  or  animal  life  is  said  to  be  found.  But 
now  death  is  to  give  place  to  life  in  Judea,  and  throughout  the 
world,  as  symbolized  by  the  healing  of  these  death-pervaded  waters 
covering  the  doomed  cities.  Cf.  as  to  "  the  sea "  in  general, 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  troubled  powers  of  nature,  disordered 
by  the  fall,  henceforth  to  rage  no  more,  Revelation,  21,1.  9.  rivers 
—  in  Hebrew,  "  tuo  rivers."  Hence  Hebrew  expositors  think  that 
the  waters  from  the  temple  were  divided  into  two  branches,  the  one 
emptying  itself  into  the  eastern  or  Dead  sea,  the  other  into  the 
western  or  Mediterranean.  So  Zechariah.  14.  8.  However,  though 
this  probabl)''  is  covertly  implied  in  the  Hebrew  dual,  the  flowing 
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of  the  waters  into  the  Dead  sea  only  is  expressed.  Cf.  v.  8,  "wa- 
ters .  .  .  healed,"  which  can  apply  only  to  it,  not  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  also  v.  10,  "fish  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea;"  the  Dead 
sea,  when  healed,  containing  fish,  as  the  Mediterranean  does.  10. 
En-gedi  .  .  .  En-eglaim — En-gedi  (meaning  "fountain  of  the  kid"), 
anciently,Hazazon-Tamar  now  Ain-Jidy  ;  West  of  the  Dead  sea: 
David's  place  of  refuge  from  Saul.  En-eglaim  means  "fountain 
of  two  calves,"  on  the  confines  of  Moab,  over  against  En-gedi,  and 
near  where  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  sea  (Isaiah,  15.  8).  These  two 
limits  are  fixed  on,  to  comprise  between  them  the  whole  Dead  sea. 
fish  ...  according  to  their  kinds  —  Jerome  quotes  an  ancient 
theory  that  "there  are  153  kinds  of  fishes,"  all  of  which  were  taken 
by  the  apostles  (John,  21.  11),  and  not  one  remained  uncaptured  ;. 
signifying  that  both  the  noble  and  base-born,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  every  class,  are  being  drawn  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world  to 
salvation.  Cf.  Matthew,  13.  47,  the  gospel  net  ;  the  apostles  being 
fishermen,  at  first  literally,  afterward  spiritually  (Matthew,  4.  19). 
11.  marishes —  marshes.  The  region  is  known  to  have  such  pits 
and  marshes.  The  Arabs  take  the  salt  collected  by  evaporation  in 
these  pits  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  flocks,  not  be  healed 
— those  not  reached  by  the  healing  waters  of  the  gospel,  through 
their  sloth  and  earthly-mindedness,  are  given  over  (Revelation,  22^ 
11)  to  their  own  bitterness  and  barrenness  (as  "  saltness  "  is  often 
employed  to  express,  Deuteronomy,  29.  23  ;  Psalm  107.  34  ;  Zeph- 
aniah,  2.  9)  ;  an  awful  example  to  others  in  the  punishment  they 
suffer  (2  Peter,  2.  6).  12.  Instead  of  the  "  vine  of  Sodom  and  grapes 
of  Gomorrah"  (Deuteronomy,  32.  32),  nauseous  and  unwholesome, 
trees  of  life-giving  and  life-restoring  virtue  shall  bloom  similar  in 
properties  to,  and  exceeding  in  number,  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden 
(Revelation,  2.  7  ;  22.  2,  14).  leaf.  .  .  not  fade  —  expressing  not 
only  the  unfailing  character  of  the  heavenly  medicine  of  the  tree 
of  life,  but  also  that  the  graces  of  the  believer  (as  a  tree  of  right- 
eousness), which  are  the  leaves,  and  his  deeds,  which  are  the  fruits 
that  flow  from  those  graces,  are  immortal  (Psalm  1.  3  ;  Jeremiah, 
17.  8;  Matthew,  10.  42;  1  Corinthians,  15.  58).  new  fruit  —  lit.y 
firstlings,  or  first-fruit.  They  are  still,  each  month  afresh,  as  it 
were,  yielding  their  first-fruit.  [Fairbairn.]  The  first-born  of  a 
thing,  in  Hebrew  idiom,  means  the  chiefest.  As  Job,  18.  13,  "  the 
first-born  of  death,"  i.  e.,  the  most  fatal  death.  13.  The  re-division 
of  the  land;  the  boundaries.  The  latter  are  substantial ly  the  same 
as  those  given  by  Moses  in  Numbers,  34 ;  they  here  begin  with  the 
North,  but  in  Numbers,  34,  they  begin  with  the  South.  It  is  only 
Canaan  proper,  exclusive  of  the  possession  of  the  two  and  a  hair 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  that  is  here  divided.  Joseph  .  .  .  two  por- 
tions—  according  to  the  original  promise  of  Jacob  (Genesis,  48.  5, 
22).  Joseph's  sons  were  given  the  birth-right,  forfeited  by  Reuben 
the  first-born  (1  Chronicles,  5.  1).  Therefore  the  former  is  here 
put  first.  His  two  sons  having  distinct  portions  make  up  the 
whole  number  tzuelve  portions,  as  he  had  just  before  specified 
"twelve  tribes  of  Israel;"  for  Levi  had  no  separate  inheritance, 
so  that  he  is  not  reckoned  in  the  twelve.  15.  Zedad  —  on 
the  North    boundary  of  Canaan.      16.    Hamath  —  as  Israel  was 
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a  separate  people,  so  their  land  was  a  separate  land.  On  no 
scene  could  the  sacred  history  have  been  so  well  transacted  as  on 
it.  On  the  east  was  the  sandy  desert.  On  the  north  and  south, 
mountains.  On  the  west  an  inhospitable  sea-shore.  But  it  was 
not  always  to  be  a  separate  land.  Between  the  parallel  ranges  of 
Lebanon  is  the  long  valley  of  El-Bekaa,  leading  to  "the  entering 
in  of  Hamath "  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  Syrian  frontier.  Roman 
roads,  and  the  harbour  made  at  Cesarea,  opened  out  doors  through 
which  the  gospel  should  go  from  it  to  all  lands.  So  in  the  last 
days  when  all  shall  flock  to  Jerusalem  as  the  religious  center  of 
the  world.  Berothah  —  a  city  in  Syria  conquered  by  David 
(2  Samuel,  8.  8);  meaning  wells.  Hazar-hatticon  —  meaning  "the 
middle  village."  Haurail — a  tract  in  Syria,  south  of  Damascus; 
Auranitis.  17.  Hazar-enan  —  a  town  in  the  north  of  Canaan, 
meaning  "village  of  fountains."  18.  east  sea  —  the  Dead  sea. 
The  border  is  to  go  down  straight  to  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
So  Numbers,  34.  11,  12.  19.  Tamar  —  not  Tadmor  in  the  desert, 
but  Tamar,  the  last  town  of  Judea,  by  the  Dead  sea.  Meaning 
"palm-tree;"  so  called  from  palm-trees  abounding  near  it.  22. 
to  the  strangers  —  It  is  altogether  unprecedented  under  the  old 
covenant,  that  "  strangers"  should  have  "inheritance"  among  the 
tribes.  There  would  not  be  locally  room  within  Canaan  for  more 
than  the  tribes.  The  literal  sense  must  therefore  be  modified,  as 
expressing  that  Gentiles  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  settling  among 
the  covenant  people,  and  that  spiritually  their  privileges  are  not  to 
be  less  than  those  of  Israel  (Romans,  10.  12  ;  Galatians,  3.  28  ; 
Ephesians,  3.  6;  Colossians,  3.  11  ;  Revelation,  7.  9,  10).  Still, 
"  sojourneth,"  in  v.  23,  implies,  that  in  Canaan,  the  covenant- 
people  are  regarded  as  at  home,  the  strangers  as  settlers. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

1-35.  Allotment  of  the  Land  to  the  several  Tribes,  i.  Dan 
—  The  lands  are  divided  into  portions  of  ideal  exactness,  running 
alongside  of  each  other,  the  whole  breadth  from  west  to  east, 
standing  in  a  common  relation  to  the  temple  in  the  center:  seven 
tribes'  portions  on  the  north,  five  in  the  smaller  division  in  the 
south.  The  portions  of  the  city,  the  temple,  the  prince  and  the 
priesthood,  are  in  the  middle,  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
tribe,  all  alike  having  a  common  interest  in  them.  Judah  has  the 
place  of  honour  next  the  center  on  the  north,  Benjamin  the  cor- 
responding place  of  honour  next  the  center  on  the  south  ;  because 
of  the  adherence  of  these  two  to  the  temple  ordinances  and  to  the 
house  of  David  for  so  long,  when  the  others  deserted  them.  Dan, 
on  the  contrary,  so  long  locally  and  morally  semi-heathen  (Judges, 
18),  is  to  have  the  least  honourable  place,  at  the  extreme  north. 
For  the  same  reason,  St.  John  (Revelation,  7.  5-8)  omits  Dan  alto- 
gether. 3.  Asher  —  a  tribe  of  which  no  one  of  note  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  one  is  singled  out 
of  it,  the  prophetess  Anna.  4.  Manasseh  —the  intercourse  and 
unity  between   the  two  and  a  half  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
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the  nine  and  a  half  west  of  it,  had  been  much  kept  up  by  the 
splitting  of  Manasseh,  causing  the  visits  of  kinsmen  one  to  the 
other  from  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  shall  be  no  need  for 
this  in  the  new  order  of  things.  5.  Ephraim  —  This  tribe,  with  its 
two  dependent  tribes,  Mansseh  and  Benjamin,  for  upward  of 
400  years  under  the  judges  held  the  pre-eminence.  6.  Reuben  — 
doomed  formerly  for  incest  and  instability  "  not  to  excel" 
(Genesis,  49.  4).  So  no  distinguished  prophet,  priest  or  king 
had  come  from  it.  Of  it  were  the  notorious  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  mutineers.  A  pastoral  and  Bedouin  character 
marked  it  and  Gad  (Judges,  5.  16).  15-17.  The  5000  rods, 
apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  25,000  square,  are  to  be  laid  off 
in  a  square  of  4,500,  with  the  250  all  round  for  suburbs,  profane 
—  i.  e.,  not  strictly  sacred  as  the  sacerdotal  portions,  but  applied  to 
secular  uses.  24.  Benjamin  —  Cf.  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49. 
27  ;  Deuteronomy,  33.  12).  It  alone  with  Judah  had  been  through- 
out loyal  to  the  house  of  David,  so  its  prowess  at  the  "  night"  of 
the  national  history  was  celebrated  as  well  as  "in  the  morning." 
25.  Simeon  —  omitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy, 
33,  perhaps  because  of  the  Simeonite  "  prince,"  who,  at  Baal-peor 
led  the  Israelites  in  their  idolatrous  whoredoms  with  Midian  (Num- 
bers, 25.  14).  26.  Issachar  —  Its  ancient  portion  had  been  on  the 
plan  of  Esdraelon.  Compared  (Genesis,  49.  14)  to  "  a  strong  ass 
crouching  between  two  burdens,"  i.  e.,  Tribute  and  Tillage  ;  never 
meddling  with  wars  except  in  self  defense.  31.  gates  — (Revela- 
tion, 21.  12,  &c).  The  twelve  gates  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  to  imply  that  all  are  regarded  as  having  an  interest  in  it. 
35.  Lord  is  there — Jehovah- Skammak.  Not  that  the  city  will  be 
called  so  in  mere  name,  but  that  the  reality  will  be  best  expressed 
by  the  descriptive  title  (Jeremiah,  3.  17  ;  33.  16  ;  Zechariah,  2.  10  ■ 
Revelation,  21.  3  ;  22.  3). 
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THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DANIEL,  i.  e  ,  God  is  my  judge ;  probably  of  the  blood  royal  (cf.  ch.  i.  3, 
with  1  Chronicles  3.  1,  where  a  son  of  David  is  named  so).  Jerusalem  may 
have  been  his  birth-place  (though  ch.  9.  24,  "  thy  holy  city,"  does  not  necessarily 
imply  this).  He  was  carried  to  Babylon  among  the  Hebrew  captives  brought 
thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  first  deportation  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  As  he  and  his  three  companions  are  called  (ch.  1.  4)  "children,"  he  cannot 
have  been  more  than  about  twelve  years  old  when  put  in  training,  according  to 
Eastern  etiquette,  to  be  a  courtier  (ch.  1.  3,  6).  He  then  received  a  new  name, 
by  which  it  was  usual  to  mark  a  change  in  one's  condition  (2  Kings  23.  34  ;  24.  17; 
Ezra  5.  14;  Esther  2.  7),  Belteshazzar,  i.  e.,  a  prince  favoured  by  Bel.  His 
piety  and  wisdom  were  proverbial  among  his  countrymen  at  an  early  period ; 
probably  owing  to  that  noble  proof  he  gave  of  faithfulness,  combined  with  wisdom, 
in  abstaining  from  the  food  sent  to  him  from  the  king's  table,  as  being  polluted 
by  the  idolatries  usual  at  heathen  banquets  (ch.  1.  8-16).  Hence  Ezekiel's  refer- 
ence to  him  (Ezekiel  14.  14,  20;  28.  3;  is  precisely  of  that  kind  we  should  expect; 
a  coincidence  which  must  be  undesigned.  Ezekiel  refers  to  him  not  as  a  writer ■, 
but  as  exhibiting  a  character  righteous  and  wise  in  discerning  secrets,  in  those 
circumstances  now  found  in  his  book,  which  are  earlier  than  the  time  when 
Ezekiel  wrote.  As  Joseph  rose  in  Egypt  by  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so 
Daniel,  by  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's,  was  promoted  to  be  governor  of 
Babylonia,  and  president  of  the  Magian  priest-caste.  Under  Evil-merodach, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  successor,  as  a  change  of  officers  often  attends  the  accession 
of  a  new  king,  Daniel  seems  to  have  had  a  lower  post,  which  led  him  occasion- 
ally away  from  Babylon  (ch.  8.  2,  27).  Again  he  came  into  note  when  he  read 
the  mystic  writing  of  Belshazzar's  doom  on  the  wall  on  the  night  of  that  mon- 
arch's impious  feast.  Berosus  calls  the  last  Babylonian  king  Nabonidus,  and 
says  he  was  not  killed,  but  had  an  honorable  abode  in  Carmania  assigned  to  him, 
after  having  surrendered  voluntarily  in  Borsippa.  Rawlinson  has  cleared  up 
the  discrepancy  from  the  Nineveh  inscription.  Belshazzar  was  joint-king  with 
his  father,  Evil-merodach  or  Nabonidus  (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions)  to 
whom  he  was  subordinate.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Babylon,  whilst  the  other 
king  took  refuge  elsewhere,  viz.,  in  Borsippa.  Berosus  gives  the  Chaldean 
account,  which  suppresses  all  about  Belshazzar,  as  being  to  the  national  dishon- 
our. Had  Daniel  been  a  late  book,  he  would  no  doubt  have  taken  up  the  later 
account  of  Berosus.  If  he  gave  a  history  differing  from  that  current  in  Babylonia, 
the  Jews  of  that  region  would  not  have  received  it  as  true.  Darius  the  Mede,  or 
CyaxaresII.,  succeeded  and  reigned  two  years.  The  mention  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  almost  unknown  to  profane  history,  being  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
Cyrus,  is  an  incidental  proof  that  Daniel  wrote  as  a  contemporary  historian  of 
events  which  he  knew,  and  did  not  borrow  from  others.  In  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  he  saw  the  visions  (ch.  10.-12.)  relating  to  his  people  down  to  the  latest 
days  and  the  coming  resurrection.  He  must  have  been  about  eighty-four  years 
old  at  this  time.  Tradition  represents  Daniel  as  having  died  and  been  buried 
at  Shushan.  Though  his  advanced  age  did  not  allow  him  to  be  among  those  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  have  his  people's  interests  nearest 
to  his  heart  (chs.  9.  and  10.  12). 

AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL.  Ch.  7.  1,28;  8.  2; 
9.  2;  10.  1,  2;  12.  4,  5.  testify  that  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  himself.  He  does 
not  mention  himself  in  the  first  six  chapters  which  are  historical,  for  in  these 
it  is  not  the  author  but  the  events  which  are  the  prominent  point.  In  the  last 
six,  which  are  prophetical,  the  author  makes  himself  known,  for  here  it  was 
needed,  prophecy  being  a  revelation  of  "words  to  particular  men.  It  holds  a 
third  rank  in  the  Heb.  canon  :  not  among  the  prophets,  but  in  the  Hagiogra- 
pha  (Chetubim),  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  books  like  it  relating  to  the  captiv- 
ity ;  because  he  did  not  strictly  belong  to  those  who  held  exclusively  the  pro- 
fession of  "  prophets  "  in  the  theocracy,  but  was  rather  a  u  seer,"  having  the 
gift,  but  not  the  office  of  prophet.  Were  the  book  an  interpolated  one,  it 
would  have  been  doubtless  placed  among  the  prophets.  Its  present  position  is 
a  proof  of  its  genuineness,  as  it  was  deliberately  put  in  a  position  different 
from  that  where  most  would  expect  to  find  it.     Placed  between  Esther,  and 
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Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  it  separated  the  historical  books  of  the  time  after  the 
captivity.  Thus,  Daniel  was,  as  Bengel  calls  him,  the  politician,  chronologer, 
and  historian  among  the  prophets.  The  Psalms,  also,  though  many  are  pro- 
phetical, are  ranked  with  the  Hagiographa,  not  with  the  prophets ;  and  the 
Revelation  of  John  is  separated  from  his  epistles,  as  Daniel  is  from  the  O.  T. 
prophets.  Instead  of  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  covenant  people,  and  mak- 
ing them  the  foreground  of  his  picture,  he  writes  in  a  heathen  court,  the 
world-kingdoms  occupying  the  foreground,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  though 
ultimately  made  the  most  significant,  the  background:  His  peculiar  position 
in  the  heathen  court  is  reflected  in  his  peculiar  position  in  the  canon.  As  the 
"  prophets"  in  the  O.  T.,  so  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  in  the  N.  T.  were 
written  by  divinely-commissioned  persons  for  their  contemporaries.  But  Dan- 
iel and  John  were  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  congregation,  but  isola- 
ted and  alone  with  God,  the  one  in  a  heathen  court,  the  other  on  a  lonely  isle 
(Rev.  i.  9.).  Porphyry,  the  assailant  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  as- 
serted that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
170-164  B.  C.,  a  time  when  confessedly  there  were  no  prophets,  written  after 
the  events  as  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  it  professes  to  foretell ;  so  accu- 
rate are  the  details.  A  conclusive  proof  of  Daniel's  inspiration,  if  his  prophe- 
cies can  be  shown  to  have  been  before  the  events.  Now  we  know  from  jfose- 
pnus,  that  the  Jews  in  Christ's  days  recognized  Daniel  as  in  the  canon.  Ze- 
chariah,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  centuries  before  Antiochus,  refer  to  it.  Jesus 
refers  to  it  in  His  characteristic  designation,  "Son  of  Man,"  Mat.  24.  30  (Dan.  7. 
13;);  also  expressly  by  name,  and  as  a  "  prophet,"  in  Mat.  24.  15  (cf.  Mat.  24. 
21,  with  Dan.  12.  1,  &c);  and  in  the  moment  that  decided  his  life  (Mat.  26.  64) 
or  death,  when  the  high  priest  adjured  him  by  the  living  God.  Also,  in  Luke, 
1.  19-26,  "  Gabriel  "  is  mentioned,  whose  name  occurs  no  where  else  in  Scrip- 
ture, save  ch.  8.  16;  9.  21.  Besides  the  references  to  it  in  Revelation,  Paul  con- 
firms the  prophetical  part  of  it,  as  to  the  blasphemous  king  (Dan.  7.  8,  25;  11. 
36)  in  1  Cor.  6.  2;  2  Thes.  2.  3,  4;  the  narrative  part,  as  to  the  miraculous  de- 
liverances from  '*  the  lions"  and  the  fire,  in  Heb.  n.  33,  34.  Thus  the  book 
is  expressly  attested  by  the  N.  T.  on  the  three  points,  made  the  stumbling- 
block  of  neologists — the  predictions,  the  narratives  of  miracles,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  angels.  An  objection  has  been  started  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
viz.y  that  Jesus  quotes  no  part  of  the  first  half  of  Daniel.  But  Mat.  21.  44, 
would  bean  enigma,  if  it  were  not  a  reference  to  the  "stone  that  smote  the 
image"  (Dan.  2.  34.,  35,  44,  45.).  Thus  the  N.  T.  sanctions  chs.  2.,  3.,  6.,  7., 
and  11.  The  design  of  the  miracles  in  the  heathen  courts  where  Daniel  was, 
as  of  those  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  was  to  lead  the  world-power,  which  seemed  to 
be  victorous  over  the  theocracy,  to  see  the  essential  inner  superiority  of  the 
seemingly- fallen  kingdom  of  God  to  itself,  and  to  show  prostrate  Israel  that 
the  power  of  God  was  the  same  as  of  old  in  Egypt.  The  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees (cf.  r  Mace.  1.  24;  9.  27,  40,  with  Dan.  12.  1;  11.  26,  of  LXX.)  refers  to 
Daniel  as  an  accredited  book,  and  even  refer;  to  the  LXX,  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion of'  it.  The  fact  of  Daniel  having  a  place  in  the  LXX.  shows  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  at  large  prior  to  the  Maccabean  times.  The  LXX  version 
so  arbitrary  deviated  from  the  Heb.  Daniel,  that  Theodotion's  version 
was  substituted  for  it  in  the  early  Christian  church.  Joseplu^s  {Ant.  7.  11.  8) 
mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  designed  to  punish  the  Jews  for  their 
fidelity  to  Darius,  but  that  Jaddua  (332  B.  C.),  the  high  priest,  met  him  at  the 
head  of  a  procession,  and  averted  his  wrath  by  showing  him  Daniel's  prophecy 
that  a  Grecian  monarch  should  overthrow  Persia.  Certain  it  is  Alexander 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  Josephus"1  statement  gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact; 
at  least  it  shows  that  the  Jews  in  Josephus*  days  believed  that  Daniel  was  ex- 
tant in  Alexander's  days,  long  before  the  Maccabees.  With  Jaddua  (high 
priest  from  B.  C.  341-322)  the  O.  T.  history  ends  (Neh.  12.  n.).  (The  regis- 
ter of  the  priests  and  Levites  was  not  written  by  Nehemiah,  who  died  about 
400  B.  C.,  but  was  inserted  with  divine  sanction  by  the  collectors  of  the  canon 
subsequently.)  An  objection  to  Daniel's  authenticity  has  been  rested  on  a 
few  Greek  words  found  in  it.  But  these  are  mostly  names  of  Greek  musical 
instruments,  which  were  imported  uy  Greece  from  the  E.,  rather  than  vice 
versa.  Some  of  the  words  are  derived  from  the  common  Indo-Germanic  stock 
of  both  Greek  and  Chaldee  :  hence  their  appearance  in  both  tongues.  And 
one  or  two  may  have  come  through  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Chaldee. 
The  fact  that  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  the  language  is  Chaldee,  but  the  rest  Hebrew,  is  not  an  argument 
against,  but  for  its  authenticity.  So  in  Ezra  the  two  languages  are  found. 
The  work,  if  that  of  one  author,  must  have   been  composed   by  some  one  in 
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the  circumstances   of  Daniel,  i.  e.,  by  one  familiar  with  both  languages.      No> 
native-born    Hebrew   who  had  not   lived   in   Chaldea  would   know  Chaldee  so- 
well,  as   to  use  it  with  the  same  idiomatic  ease  as  his  native  tongue;  the  very- 
impurities  in  Daniel's  use  of  both  are  just  such  as  were  natural  to  one  in  his 
circumstances,  but  unnatural  to  one  in  a  later  age,  or  to  one  not  half-Hebrew, 
half  Chaldean,  in   residence   as  Daniel   was.     Those  parts  of  Daniel  which 
concern  the  whole  world  are  mostly  Chaldee,  then  the  language  of  the  world- 
empire.     So  Greek  was  made  the   language  of  the  N.  T.,  which  was  designed 
for  the  whole  world.     Those  affecting  the  Jews,  mostly  Hebrew  :  and  this  not 
so  impure  as  that  of  Ezekiel.     His  Chaldee  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic. Two  predictions  alone  are  enough  to  prove  :  (i.)  That  Daniel  was  a  true 
prophet.  (2.)  That  his  prophecies  reach  beyond  Antiochus  ;  viz.,  he  foretells 
the  rise  of  the  four  great  monarchies,   Babylon,   Medo-Persia,  Greece,   and 
Rome  (the  last  not  being   in  Daniel's  time   known   beyond   the   precincts  of 
Italy,  or  rather  of  Latium),  and  that  no  other  earthly  kingdom  would  subvert 
the  fourth,  but  that  it  would  divide  into  parts.     All  this  has  come  to  pass. 
Wo  fifth  great  earthly  monarchy  has  arisen,   though   often  attempted   as  by 
Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  and  Napoleon.  (2.)  The  time  of  Messiah's  advent 
asdated  from  a  certain  decree.     His  being  cut  off,  and  the   destruction   of  the 
city.     "He  who  denies  Daniel's  prophecies,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton    "under, 
mines     Christianity,    which    is     founded    on     Daniel's    prophecies    concernine: 
Christ." 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DANIEL.— The  vision  mode  of  revelation  is  the 
exception  in  other  prophets,  the  rule  in  Daniel.  In  Zechariah  (1.-6.),  who  lived 
after  Daniel,  the  same  mode  appears,  but  the  other  mode  from  the  seventh  chap- 
ter to  the  end.  The  revelation  of  St.  John  alone  is  perfectly  parallel  to  Danie!„ 
which  may  be  called  the  Old  Testament  Apocalypse.  In  the  contents  too  there 
is  the  difference  above  noticed,  that  he  views  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world-kingdoms,  the  development  of  which  is  his  great  subject. 
1  his  mode  of  viewing  it  was  appropriate  to  his  own  position  in  a  heathen  courtv 
and  to  the  relation  of  subjection  in  which  the  covenant  people  then  stood  to  the 
world-powers.  No  longer  are  single  powers  of  the  world  incidentally  introduced, 
but  the  universal  monarchies  are  the  chief  theme,  in  which  the  worldly  princi- 
ple, opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  manifests  itself  fully.  The  near  and  distant 
are  not  seen  in  the  same  perspective,  as  by  the  other  prophets,  who  viewed  the 
whole  future  from  the  eschatological  point;  but  in  Daniel  the  historical  details 
are  given  of  that  development  of  the  world-powers  which  must  precede  the  advent 
of  the  kingdom.     [Auberlen.] 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY.  The  ex- 
ile is  the  historical  basis  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  as  Daniel  implies  in  the  first 
chapter,  which  commences  with  the  beginning,  and  ends  with  the  termination, 
of  the  captivity  (ch.  1.  1,  21;  cf.  ch.  9.  1,  2.).  A  new  stage  in  the  theocracy 
begins  with  the  captivity.  Nebuchadnezzar  made  three  incursions  into  Ju- 
dah.  The  first  under  Jehoiachim  (606  B.C.),  in  which  Daniel  was  carried 
away,  subjected  the  theocracy  to  the  Babylonian  world-power.  The  second 
(598  B.C.),  was  that  in  which  Jehoiachim  and  Ezekiel  were  carried  away.  The 
third  (588  B.  C),  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried away  Zedekiah.  Originally  Abraham  was  raised  out  of  the  "sea"  (Dan. 
7.  2)  of  the  nations,  as  an  island  holy  to  God,  and  his  seed  chosen  as  God's 
mediator  of  his  Revelations  of  love  to  mankind.  Under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  theocracy,  as  opposed  to  the  heathen  power,  attained  it>  climax  in  the 
O.  T.,  not  only  being  independent,  but  lord  of  the  surrounding  nations;  so 
that  the  period  of  these  two  kings  was  henceforth  made  the  type  of  the  Messi- 
anic. But  when  God's  people,  instead  of  resting  on  Him,  seeks  alliance  with 
the  world-power,  that  very  power  is  made  the  instrument  of  its_  chastisement. 
So  Ephraim(722  B.  C.)  fell  by  Assyria  ;  and  Judah  also,  drawn  into  the  sphere 
of  the  world's  movements  from  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who  sought  Assyrian  help 
(740  B.  C;  Isa  7.),  at  last  fell  by  Babylon,  and  thenceforth  has  been  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  world-monarchies,  and  so,  till  Messiah,  was  favoured 
with  no  revelations  from  the  time  of  Malachi,  400  years.  Thus,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  exile  the  theocracy,  in  the  strict  sense,  ceased  on  earth  ;  the 
rule  of  the  world-powers  superseding  it.  But  God's  covenant  with  Israel  re- 
mains firm  (Rom.  11.  29;);  therefore  a  period  of  blessing  under  Messiah's  king- 
dom is  now  foretold  as  about  to  follow  their  long  chastisement.  The  exile  thus 
is  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  theocracy,  which  Roos  thus  divides  : 
(1.)  From  Adam  to  the  exodus  out  of  Egypt.  (2.)  From  the  exodus  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (3.)  trorn  the  captivity  to  the  millenium. 
(4.)  From  the  millenium  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  position  of  Daniel  in 
the  Babylonian  court  was  in  unison  with  the  altered   relations  of  the  theocracy 
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and  the  world-power,  which  new  relation  was  to  be  the  theme  of  his  prophecy. 
Earlier  prophets,  from  the  stand-point  of  Israel,  treated  of  Israel  in  its  relation 
to  the  world-powers  ;  Daniel,  from  Babvlon  the  centre  of  the  then  world-pow- 
er, treats  of  the  world-powers  in  their  relation  to  Israel.  His  seventy  years7  resi- 
dence in  Babylon,  and  his  high  official  position  there,  gave  him  an  insight  into 
the  world's  politics,  fitting  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  political  revelations.  Whilst 
spiritual  experiences  gained  through  Nebuchadnezzar's  humiliation, Belshazzar's 
downfall,  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Babylonian  empire  itself,  as  well  as  the 
miraculous  deliverances  of  himself  and  his  friends  (ch.  3.  6.),  all  fitted  him  for 
regarding  things  from  the  spiritual  stand-point,  from  which  the  world's  power 
appears  transient,  but  the  glory  of  God's  kingdom  eternal.  As  his  political 
position  was  the  body;  the  school  of  magicians  in  which  he  had  studied  for 
three  years  (ch.  1.4,  5)  was  the  soul^  and  his  mind  strong  in  faith  and  nour- 
ished by  the  earlier  prophecies  (ch.  9.  2.),  the  spirit  of  his  prophecy,  which 
only  waited  for  the  spirit  of  revelation  from  above  to  kindle  it.  So  God  fits 
His  organs  for  their  work.  Auberlen  compares  Daniel  to  Joseph  :  the  one  at 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  history  of  revelation  ;  both 
representatives  of  God  and  His  people  at  heathen  courts  ;  both  interpreters 
of  the  dim  presentiments  of  truth,  expressed  in  God-sent  dreams,  and  there- 
fore raised  to  honour  by  the  powers  of  the  world  ;  so  representing  Israel's  call- 
ing to  be  a  royal  priesthood  among  the  nations  ;  and  types  of  Christ,  the  true 
Israel,  and  of  Israel's  destination  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  as  Rom.  n.  12,  15,  foretells.  As  Achilles  at  the  beginning,  and  Alex- 
ander, at  the  end,  of  Grecian  History  are  the  mirrors  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
Hellenic  people  ;  so  Joseph  and  Daniel  of  Israel. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK.— Historical  and  biographical  introduction  in 
the  first  chapter.  Daniel,  a  captive  exile,  is  representative  of  his  nation  in  its 
servitude  and  exile  :  while  his  heavenly  insight  into  dreams,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  magi,  represents  the  Divine  superiority  of  the  covenant  people  over  their 
heathen  lords.^  The  high  dignities,  even  in  the  world,  which  he  thereby  attained , 
typify  the  giving  of  the  earth-kingdom  at  last  **  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High."  (ch.  7.  27).  Thus  Daniel's  personal  history  is  the  typical  founda- 
tion of  his  prophecy.  The  prophets  had  to  experience  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
age,  something  of  what  they  foretold  about  future  times  ;  just  as  David  felt  much 
of  Christ's  sufferings  in  his  own  person,  (cf.  Hosea  1.  2-9,  10,  11;  2.  3).  So  Jonah 
t.,  &c.  [RoSs.]  Hence  biographical  notices  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  are  inserted 
among  his  prophecies.  Chs.  si. -12  contain  the  substance  of  the  book,  and  consist 
of  two  parts.  The  first,  viz.y  chs.  2.-7.,  represent  the  development  of  the  world- 
powers,  viewed  from  a  historical  point.  The  second,  chs.  8. -12.,  their  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  Israel,  especially  in  the  future  preceding  Christ's  first  advent, 
foretold  in  the  ninth  chapter.  But  prophecy  looks  beyond  the  immediate  future 
to  the  complete  fulfilment  in  the  last  days,  since  the  individual  parts  in  the  organic 
history  of  salvation  cannot  be  understood  except  in  connection  with  the  whole. 
Also  Israel  looked  forward  to  the  Messianic  time,  not  only  for  spiritual  salvation 
but  also  for  the  visible  restoration  of  the  kingdom  which  even  now  we  too  expect. 
The  prophecy  which  they  needed  ought  therefore  to  comprise  both,  and  so  much 
of  the  history  of  the  world  as  would  elapse  before  the  final  consummation.  The 
period  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  therefore,  is  that  from  the  downfall  of  the  theocracy 
at  the  captivity  till  its  final  restoration,  yet  future — the  period  of  the  dominion  of 
the  world-powers,  not  set  aside  by  Christ's  first  coming  (John  18.  36;  for,  to  have 
taken  the  earth-kingdom  then^  would  have  been  to  take  it  from  Satan's  hands, 
Matthew  4.  8-10),  but  to  be  superseded  by  his  universal  and  everlasting  kingdom 
at  his  second  coming  (Revelations  11,  15).  Thus  the  general  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment and  final  destiny  of  the  world-powers  (chs.  2.-7.)  fittingly  precedes  the 
disclosures  as  to  the  immediate  future  (chs.  8.-12).  Daniel  marks  the  division  by 
writing  the  first  part  in  Chaldee,and  the  second,  and  the  introduction,  in  Hebrew; 
the  former,  referring  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  in  the  language  of  the  then 
dominant  world-power  under  which  he  lived;  the  latter  relating  to  the  people  of 
God,  in  their  own  language.  An  interpolator  in  a  later  age  would  have  used 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophets  throughout,  or  if  anywhere  Aramaic, 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries,  he  would  have  used  it  in  the  second 
rather  than  in  the  first  part,  as  having  a  more  immediate  reference  to  his  own 
times*     [Auberlen. J 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  Babylonian  Captivity  begins  ;  Daniel's 
Education  at  Babylon,  &c.  I.  third  year— cf.  Jeremiah.  25.  1, 
"  the  fourth  year ;"  Jehoiakim  came  to  the  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  Jeremiah  reckons  as  the  first  year,  but  which 
Daniel  leaves  out  of  count,  being  an  incomplete  year  ;  thus,  in 
Jeremiah,  it  is  "  the  fourth  year  ;"  in  Daniel,  "  the  third"  [Jahn.J. 
However  Jeremiah  (25.  1  ;  46.  2),  merely  says,  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  coincided  with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the 
latter  conquered  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish  ;  deportation  of  captives 
from  Jerusalem  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim:  This  proba- 
bly took  place  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  shortly 
before  the  battle  at  Carchemish  [Fairbairn.].  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  away  the  captives  as  hostages  for  the  submission  of  the  He- 
brews. Historical  Scripture  gives  no  positive  account  of  this  first 
deportation,  with  which  the  Babylonian  captivity,  i.  e.,  Judah's  sub- 
jection to  Babylon  for  seventy  years  (Jeremiah,  29.  10),  begins. 
But  2  Chronicles,  36.  6,  7,  states,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  intend- 
ed "  to  carry  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon,"  and  that  he  "  carried  off  the 
vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  thither.  But  Jehoiakim  died  at 
Jerusalem,  before  the  conqueror's  intention  as  to  him  was  carried 
into  effect,  (Jeremiah,  22.  18,  19  ;  36.  30),  and  his  dead  body,  as 
was  foretold,  was  dragged  out  of  the  gates  by  the  Chaldean  be- 
seigers,  and  left  unburied.  The  second  deportation  under  Jehoia- 
chin  was  eight  years  later.  2.  Shinar — the  old  name  of  Babylonia 
(Genesis,  II.  2;  14.  1;  Isaiah,  11.  II;  Zechariah,  5.  11).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  only  "  part  of  the  vessels,"  as  he  did  not  intend 
wholly  to  overthrow  the  state,  but  to  make  it  tributary,  and  to- 
leave  such  vessels  as  were  absolutely  needed  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  Subsequently  all  were  taken  away,  and  were 
restored  under  Cyrus  (Ezra,  1.  7).  his  god — Bel.  His  temple,  as 
was  often  the  case  among  the  heathen,  was  made  "  treasure-house'^ 
of  the  king.  3.  master  Of.  .  .  eunuchs  —  called  in  Turkey  the 
"Kislar  Aga."  of  the  king's  seed — cf.  the  prophecy,  2  Kings,  20. 
17,  18.  4.  no  blemish — A  handsome  form  was  connected,  in 
Oriental  ideas,  with  mental  power.  "  Children"  means  youths  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  teach  .  .  .  tongue  t)f.  .  .  Gjha!deanS 
— their  language  and  literature,  the  Aramaic-Babylonian.  That  the 
heathen  lore  was  not  altogether  valueless  appears  from  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  opposed  Moses  ;  the  Eastern  Magi  who  sought 
Jesus,  and  who  may  have  drawn  the  tradition  as  to  the  "king  of 
the  Jews,"  from  Daniel,  9.  24,  &c,  written  in  the  East.  As  Moses 
was  trained  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  so  Daniel  in- 
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that  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  familiarise  his  mind  with  mysterious  lore, 
and  so  develop  his  heaven-bestowed  gift  of  understanding  in  visions 
(v.  4,  5,  17).  5.  king's  meat  —  It  is  usual  for  an  Eastern  king  to 
entertain,  from  the  food  of  his  table,  many  retainers  and  royal  cap- 
tives (Jeremiah,  52.  33,  34).  The  Hebrew  for  "meat"  implies  deli- 
cacies, stand  before  the  king  —  as  attendant  courtiers:  not  as 
eunuchs.  6.  children  of  Judah — The  most  noble  tribe,  being  that 
to  which  the  "  king's  seed"  belonged  (cf.  v.  3).  7.  gave  names 
— designed  to  mark  their  new  relation,  that  so  they  might  forget 
their  former  religion  and  country  (Genesis,  41.  45).  But  as  in 
Joseph's  case,  whom  Pharaoh  called  Zaphnath-paaneah,  so  in 
Daniel's,  the  name  indicative  of  his  relation  to  a  heathen  court 
("  Belteshazzar,"  i.  e.,  "  Bel's  prince"),  however  flattering  to  him, 
is  not  the  one  retained  by  Scripture,  but  the  name  marking  his  re- 
lation to  God  ("  Daniel,"  God  my  Judge,  the  theme  of  his  prophe- 
cies being  God's  judgment  on  the  heathen  world-powers).  Han- 
aniah — i.e.,  Whom  Jehovah  hath  favored.  Shadrach — ixomRak, 
in  Babylon,  "  the  king,"  i.  <?.,  "  the  Sun  ;"  the  same  root  as  in 
Abrech  {Margin,  Genesis,  41.  43),  "  Inspired  or  illumined  by  the 
Sun-god."  Mishael — i.  e.,  "Who  is  what  God  is?"  Who  is  com- 
parable to  God?  Meshach  —  The  Babylonians  retained  the  first 
syllable  of  Mishael,  the  Hebrew  name  ;  but  for  El,  i.  e.,  God,  sub- 
stituted Shak,  the  Babylonian  goddess,  called  Sheshack  ;  (Jere- 
miah, 25.  26  ;  51.  41);  answering  to  the  Earth,  or  else  Venus,  the 
goddess  of  love  and  mirth  ;  it  was  during  her  feast  that  Cyrus  took 
Babylon.  Azariah — i.  e.,  "  Whom  Jehovah  helps."  Abed-nego 
— i.  e.,  Servant  of  the  shining  fire.  Thus,  instead  of  Jehovah, 
these  His  servants  were  dedicated  by  the  heathen  to  their  four 
leading  gods  [Herodotus,  Clio].  Bel,  the  Chief-god,  the  Sun- 
god,  Earth-god,  aud  Fire-god.  To  the  last  the  three  youths  were 
consigned,  when  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image,  (ch.  3).  The 
Chaldee  version  translates,  "  Lucifer,"  in  Isaiah,  14.  12,  Nogea,  the 
same  as  Nego.  The  names  thus  at  the  outset  are  significant  of  the 
seeming  triumph,  but  sure  downfall,  of  the  heathen  power  before 
Jehovah  and  His  people.  8.  Daniel ...  would  not  defile  him- 
self with  .  .  .  king's  meat — Daniel  is  specified,  as  being  the  leader 
in  the  "  purpose"  (the  word  implies  a  decided  resolution),  to  abstain 
from  defilement,  that  manifesting  a  character  already  formed  for 
prophetical  functions.  The  other  three  youths,  no  doubt,  shared 
in  his  purpose.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  a  small  part  of  the 
viands  and  wine  upon  the  hearth,  as  an  initiatory  offering  to  the 
gods,  so  as  to  consecrate  to  them  the  whole  entertainment  (cf. 
Deuteronomy,  32.  38).  To  have  partaken  of  such  a  feast  would  have 
been  to  sanction  idolatry,  and  was  forbidden  even  after  the  legal 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  done  away  (1  Corin- 
thians, 8.  7,  10  ;  10.  27,  28).  Thus  the  faith  of  these  youths  was 
made  instrumental  in  overruling  the  evil  foretold  against  the  Jews 
(Ezekiel,  4.  13  ;  Hosea,  9.  3),  to  the  glory  of  God.  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends,  says  Auberlen,  stand  out  like  an  oasis  in  the 
d*sert.  Like  Moses,  Daniel  "  chose  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
***>n  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a 
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season"  (see  ch.  g.).  He  who  is  to  interpret  divine  revelations 
must  not  feed  on  the  dainties,  nor  drink  from  the  intoxicating  cup, 
of  this  world.  This  made  him  as  dear  a  name  to  his  countrymen, 
as  Noah  and  Job,  who  also  stood  alone  in  their  piety  among  a  per- 
verse generation.  (Ezekiel,  14.  14  ;  28.  3).  requested — whilst 
decided  in  principle  we  ought  to  seek  our  objection  by  gentleness, 
rather  than  by  an  ostentatious  testimony,  which  under  the  plea  of 

faithfulness,  courts  opposition.  9.  God . . .  brought  Daniel  into  favor 

—the  favor  of  others  towards  the  godly  is  the  doing  of  God.  So  in 
Joseph's  case  (Genesis,  39.  21).  Especially  towards  Israel  (Psalm  106, 
46  ;  cf.  Proverbs,  16.  7).     10.  worse  liking — looking  less  healthy. 

your  sort — of  your  age,  ox  class ;  lit.,  circle,    endanger  my  head — 

an  arbitrary  Oriental  despot  would,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  at  his  orders 
having  been  disobeyed,  command  the  offender  to  be  instantly  de- 
capitated. II.  Melzar — rather,  the  steward,  or  chief  butler,  entrust- 
ed by  Ashpenaz  with  furnishing  the  daily  portion  to  the  youths 
[GeseniusJ.  The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Persia.  12.  pulse — the 
Hebrew  expresses  any  vegetable  grown  from  seeds,  i.  e.,  vegetable 
food  in  general  [Gesenius.].  13-15.  Illustrating  Deuteronomy, 
8.  3,  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  17.  God  gave  them 
knowledge — (Exodus,  31.  2,  3  ;  1  Kings,  3.  12  ;  Job,  32,  8  ;  James, 

1.  5, 17).    Daniel  had  understanding  in  . .  .dreams  — God  thus 

made  one  of  the  despised  covenant-people  eclipse  the  Chaldean 
sages  in  the  very  science  on  which  they  most  prided  themselves. 
So  Joseph  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh  (Genesis,  40.  5  ;  41.  1-8). 
Daniel,  in  the  praises  of  his  own  "  understanding,"  speaks  not 
through  vanity,  but  by  the  direction  of  God,  as  one  transported  out 
of  himself.  See  my  Introduction,  "  Contents  of  the  Book." 
18.  brought  them  in  —  i.  e.,  not  only  Daniel  and  his  three  friends, 
but  other  youths  (v.  3  ;  and  v.  19,  "  among  them  all").  19.  stood 
.  .  .  before  the  king — i.  e.,  were  advanced  to  a  position  of  favor 
near  the  throne.  20.  ten  times — lit.,  "  ten  hands."  magicians 
— properly,  "  sacred  scribes,  skilled  in  the  sacred  writings,  a  class 
of  Egyptian  priests"  [Gesenius];  from  a  Hebrew  root,  a  pen. 
The  word  in  our  English  Version  "  magicians,"  comes  from  Mag, 
i.  e.,  "  a  priest."  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the  Medes.  astrologers 
— Hebrew,  "  enchanters,"  from  a  root,  "  to  conceal,"  practisers  of 

the  occult  arts.    21.  Daniel  continued. .  .unto. .  .first  year  of 

.  .  .  Cyrus — (2  Chronicles,  36.  22  ;  .Ezra,  I.  1).  Not  that  he  did 
not  continue  beyond  that  year,  but  the  expression  is  designed  to 
mark  the  fact,  that  he  who  was  one  of  the  first  captives  taken  to 
Babylon,  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  captivity.  See  my  Introduc- 
tion, "Significance  of  the  Babylonian  Exile."  In  ch.  10.  1, 
he  is  mentioned  as  living  "  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus."  See 
Margin  Note,  on  the  use  of  "  till,"  Psalm  no.  I  ;  1 12.  8, 

CHAPTER   II. 

Ver.  1-49.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  :  Daniel's  Interpre- 
tation of  it,  and  Advancement.  I.  Second  year  of . . .  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— Ch.  1.  5,  shows  that  "  three  years"  had  elapsed  since 
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Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  Jerusalem.  The  solution  of  this  .liffi- 
culty  is  Nebuchadnezzar  first  ruled  as  subordinate  to  his  father 
Nabopolassar,  to  which  time  ch.  i,  refers  :  whereas  "  the  second 
year"  in  ch.  2,  is  dated  from  his  sole  sovereignty.  The  very  diffi- 
culty is  a  proof  of  genuineness  ;  all  was  clear  to  the  writer  and  tht 
original  readers  from  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  so 
he  adds  no  explanation.  A  forger  would  not  introduce  difficulties, 
the  author  did  not  then  see  any  difficulty  in  the  case.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  "  king"  (ch.  I.  i),  by  anticipation.  Before  he  left 
Judea,  he  became  actual  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
Jews  always  called  him  "  king,"  as  commander  of  the  invading 
army,  dreams — It  is  significant  that  not  to  Daniel,  but  to  the- 
then-world-ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  dream  is  vouchsafed.  It 
was  from  the  first  of  its  representatives  who  had  conquered  the 
theocracy,  that  the  world-power  was  to  learn  its  doom,  as  about 
to  be  in  its  turn  subdued,  and  for  ever,  by  the  kingdom  of  God. 
As  this  vision  opens,  so  that  in  ch.  7.  developing  the  same  truth 
more  fully,  closes  the  first  part.  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  vicegerent  of 
God  (v.  37  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  25.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  28.  12-15  »  Isaiah,  44. 
28  ;  45.  1  :  Romans,  13.  1),  is  honored  with  the  revelation  in  the 
form  of  a  dream,  the  appropriate  form  to  one  outside  the  kingdom 
of  God.  So  in  the  cases  of  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  &c.  (Genesis,  20. 
and  41.),  especially  as  the  heathen  attached  such  importance  to 
dreams.  Still  it  is  not  he,  but  an  Israelite,  who  interprets  it. 
Heathendom  is  passive,  Israel  active,  in  divine  things,  so  that  the 
glory  redounds  to  "  the  God  of  heaven."  2.  Chaldeans — here,  a 
certain  order  of  priest-magicians,  who  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  like 
that  seen  on  the  gods,  and  deified  men,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
Probably  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  original 
tribe  of  the  Babylonian  nation,  just  as  the  Magians  were  properly 
Medes.  3.  troubled  to  know  the  dream  —  He  awoke  in  alarm, 
remembering  that  something  solemn  had  been  presented  in  a 
dream,  without  being  able  to  recall  the  form  in  which  it  had 
clothed  itself.  His  thoughts  on  the  unprecedented  greatness  to 
which  his  power  had  attained  {v.  29),  made  him  anxious  to  know 
what  the  issue  of  all  this  should  be.  God  meets  this  wish  in  the 
way  most  calculated  to  impress  him.  4.  Here  begins  the  Chaldee 
portion  of  Daniel,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  ch.  6.  In  it  the 
course,  character,  and  crisis  of  the  Gentile  power  are  treated  of ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  parts,  which  are  in  Hebrew,  the  things 
treated  of  apply  more  particularly  to  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem. 
Syriac — the  Aramean  Chaldee,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  king 
and  his  court :  the  prophet,  by  mentioning  it  here,  hints  at  the 
reason  of  his  own  adoption  of  it  from  this  point,  live  for  ever — a 
formula  in  addressing  kings,  like  our  "  Long  live  the  king  !"  Cf. 
1  Kings,  1.  31.  5.  the  thing — i.  e.,  The  dream,  "  is  gone  from 
me."  Gesenius  translates,  "  The  decree  is  gone  forth  from  me," 
irrevocable  (ch.  Isaiah,  45.  23),  viz.,  that  you  shall  be  executed,  if 
you  do  not  tell  both  the  dream  and  the  interpretation.  English 
Version  is  simpler,  which  supposes  the  king  himself  to  have  for- 
gotten the  dream,      Pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge  often 
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bring  on  themselves  their  own  punishment.  cut  in  pieces — (i 
Samuel,  15.  33).  houses  .  .  .  dunghill — rather  a  morassheap.  The 
Babylonian  houses  were  built  of  sun-dried  brick  ;  when  demolished, 
the  rain  dissolves  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  mire,  in  the  wet  land, 
near  the  river  [Stuart.].  As  to  the  consistency  of  this  cruel 
threat  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  character,  see  ch.  4.  17,  "  basest  of 
men  ;"  Jeremiah,  39.  5,  6;  52.  9-11.  6.  rewards — lit.,  "presents 
poured  out  in  lavish  profusion.  8.  gain.  .  .time — lit.,  buy.  Cf. 
Ephesians,  5.16;  Colossians,  4.  5,  where   the   sense  is   somewhat 

different,    the  thing  is  gone  from  me— {See  Note  v.  5).     9.  one 

decree — there  can  be  no  second  one  reversing  the  first.     (Esther. 

4. 11).    corrupt — deceitful,    till  the  time  be  changed — till  a  new 

state  of  things  arrive,  either  by  my  ceasing  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  dream,  or  by  a  change  of  government,  (which  perhaps  the  agi- 
tation caused  by  the  dream  made  Nebuchadnezzar  to  forbode,  and 
so  to  suspect  the   Chaldeans   of  plotting.      tell .  .  .  dream,    and    I 

shall  know  ...  ye  can  show . . .  interpretation— If  ye  cannot  tell 

the  past,  a  dream  actually  presented  to  me,  how  can  ye  know,  and 
show,  the  future  events  prefigured  in  it  ?  There  is  not  a  man .  .  1 
that  can  Show — God  makes  the  heathen,  out  of  their  own  mouth, 
condemn  their  impotent  pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge,  in 
order  to  bring  out  in  brighter  contrast  His  power  to  reveal  secrets 
to  His  servants,  though  but  "  men  upon  the  earth."  (cf.  v.  12..  23). 
therefore,  &c. — i.  e.,  If  such  things  could  be  done  by  men,  other 
absolute  princes  would  have  required  them  from  their  magicians  ; 
as  they  have  not,  it  is  a  proof  such  things  cannot  be  done,  and  can- 
not be  reasonably  asked  from  us.  II.  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not 
Wfth  flesh — answering  to  "  no  man  upon  the  earth  ;"  for  there 
were,  in  their  belief,  "  men  in  heaven''  viz.,  men  deified :  e.  g., 
Nimrod.  The  supreme  gods  are  referred  to  here,  who  alone,  in  the 
Chaldean  view  could  solve  the  difficulty,  but  who  do  not  commu- 
nicate with  men.  The  inferior  gods,  intermediate  between  men 
and  the  supreme  gods,  are  unable  to  solve  it.  Contrast  with  this 
heathen  idea  of  the  utter  severance  of  God  from  man,  John,  1.  14, 
"  The  Word  was  ma.de  Jlesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;"  Daniel  was  in 
this  case  made  His  representative.  12,  13.  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions do  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  numbered  among  the 
Magi  or  Chaldeans,  and  so  were  not  summoned  before  the  king. 
Providence  ordered  it  so  that  all  mere  human  wisdom  should  be 
shown  vain,  before  His  divine  power,  through  His  servant,  was  put 
forth.  Ver.  24  shows  that  the  decree  for  slaying  the  wise  men 
had  not  been  actually  executed  when  Daniel  interposed.  14. 
Captain  of  the  king's  guard — commanding  the  executioners,  (see 
Margin ;  and  Genesis,  37.  36,  Margin).  15.  Why  is  the  decree 
SO  hasty — Why  were  not  all  of  us  consulted  before  the  decree  for 
the  execution  of  all  was  issued?  the  thing — the  agitation  of  the 
king  as  to  his  dream,  and  his  abortive  consultation  of  the  Chal- 
deans. It  is  plain  from  this  that  Daniel  was  till  now  ignorant  or 
the  whole  matter.  J6.  Daniel  went  in — perhaps  not  in  person, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  some  courier  who  had  access  to  him.  His 
first  direct  interview  seems  to  have  been  v.   25  [Barnes.],     time 
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— the  king  granted  "  time"  to  Daniel,  though  he  would  not  do  so 
to  the  Chaldeans,  because  they  betrayed  their  lying  purpose  by  re- 
quiring him  to  tell  the  dream,  which  Daniel  did  not.  Providence, 
doubtless,  influenced  his  mind,  already  favorable,  (ch.  I.  19,  20), 
to  show  special  favor  to  Daniel.  17.  Here  appears  the  reason 
why  Daniel  sought  "  time"  (v.  16),  viz.,  he  wished  to  engage  his 
friends  to  join  him  in  prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  him. 
18.  An  illustration  of  the  power  of  united  prayer.  (Matthew,  18. 
19).      The   same   instrumentality  rescued    Peter   from   his   peril. 

(Acts,  12. 5-12).    19.  revealed . . .  in . . .  night  vision  — (Job,  33. 

15,  16).  20.  answered — responded  to  God's  goodness  by  praises. 
name  Of  God — God  in  His  revelation  of  Himself  by  acts  of  love, 
4*  wisdom  and  might  "  (Jeremiah,  32.  19).  21.  changeth  .  .  .  times 
,  .  .  Seasons — "  he  herein  gives  a  general  preparatory  intimation, 
that  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  concerning  the  changes  and 
successions  of  kingdoms,"  [Jerome.]  the  "  times  "  are  the  phases 
and  periods  of  duration  of  empires  (cf.  ch.  7.  25  ;  1  Chronicles,  12. 
32  ;  29.  30;);  the  "  seasons,"  the  fitting  times  for  their  culmination, 
decline  and  fall  (Ecclesiastes,  3. 1;  Acts  1.  7;  1  Thessalonians,  5.  I.) 
The  vicissitudes  of  states,  with  their  times  and  seasons,  are  not  regu- 
lated by  chance  or  fate,  as  the  heathen  thought,  but  by  God.  re- 
moveth  kings — (Job.  12.  18;  Psalm  75,  6,  7;  Jeremiah,  27.  5;  cf.  I 
Samuel,  2.  7.  8.).  giveth  wisdom — (I  Kings,  3.  9-12;  James  I.  5.) 
22.     revealeth — (Job,  12.  22.).     So  spiritually,  Ephesians,  1.  17. 

18.  knoweth  what  is  in  . . .  darkness— (Psalm  139.  n,  12;  He- 
brews, 4.  13.).  light  .  .  .  him — (James,  1.  17;  I  John,  I.  5.).  Apoc- 
alypse, or  "  revelation,"  signifies  a  divine,  prophecy  a  human,  activ- 
ity. Cf.  1  Corinthians,  14.  6,  where  the  two  are  distinguished. 
The  prophet  is  connected  with  the  outer  world,  addressing  to  the 
congregation  the  words  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  supplies  him; 
he  speaks  in  the  Spirit,  but  the  apocalyptic  seer  is  in  the  Spirit  in 
his  whole  person  (Revelation  1.  10;  4.  2.).  The  form  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic revelation  (the  very  term  meaning  that  the  veil  that  hides 
the  invisible  world  is  taken  off)  is  subjectively  either  the  dream,  or, 
higher,  the  vision.  The  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 
was  a  preparatory  education  to  Daniel  himself.  By  gradual  steps, 
each  revelation  preparing  him  for  the  succeeding  one,  God  fitted 
him  for  disclosures  becoming  more  and  more  special.  In  chs.  2. 
and  4,  he  is  but  an  interpreter  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams;  then  he 
has  a  dream  himself,  but  it  is  only  a  vision  in  a  dream  of  the  night 
{ch.  7.  1.  2;);  then  follows  a  vision  in  a  waking  state  (ch.  8.  1-3;); 
lastly,  in  the  two  final  revelations  (chs  9,  10,  12.)  the  ecstatic  state  is 
no  longer  needed.  The  progression  in  the  fotm  answers  to  the 
progression  in  the  contents  of  his  prophecy;  at  first  general  outlines, 
and  these  afterwards  filled  up  with  minute  chronological  and  his- 
torical details,  such  as  are  not  found  in  the  Revelation  of  John, 
though  as  became  the  New  Testament  the  form  of  revelation  is  the 
highest,  viz.,  clear  waking  visions  [Auberlen.].  23.  thee  .  .  . 
— he  ascribes  all  the  glory  to  God.  God  Of  my  fathers — thou 
hast  shown  thyself  the  same  God  of  grace  to  me,  a  captive  exile,  as 
thou  didst  to  Israel  of  old,  and  this  on  account  of  the  covenant  ma.de 
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with  our  "fathers"  (Luke,  I.  54,  55;  cf.  Psalfn  106.  45.).  given 
me  wisdom  and  might — thou  being  the  fountain  of  both;  referring 
to  v.  20.  Whatever  wise  ability  I  have  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
king's  cruel  decree,  is  thy  gift.  me  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  US — the  revelation 
was  given  to  Daniel,  as  "me"  implies;  yet  with  just  modesty  he 
joins  his  friends  with  him;  because  it  was  to  their  joint  prayers,  and 
not  to  his  individually,  that  he  owed  the  revelation  from  God. 
known  .  .  .  the  king's  matter — the  very  words  in  which  the  Chal- 
deans had  denied  the  possibility  of  any  man  on  earth  telling  the 
dream  (" not  a  man  upon  the  earth  can  show  the  king's  matter"  v. 
10).  Impostors  are  compelled  by  the  God  of  truth  to  eat  up  their 
own  words.  24.  Therefore — Because  of  having  received  the  di- 
vine communication,    bring  me  in  before  the  King  implying  that 

he  had  not  previously  been  in  person  before  the  king  {Note,  v.  16). 
25.  I  have  found  a  man — like  all  courtiers,  in  announcing  agree- 
able tidings,  he  ascribes  the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  himself 
[Jerome.].  So  far  from  it  being  a  discrepancy,  that  he  says  nothing 
of  the  previous  understanding  between  him  and  Daniel,  or  of  Dan- 
iel's application  to  the  king  (v.  15,  16,),  it  is  just  what  we  should 
expect.  Arioch  would  not  dare  to  tell  an  absolute  despot  that  he 
had  stayed  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  decree,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility; but  would,  in  the  first  instance,  secretly  stay  it  until 
Daniel  had  got,  by  application  from  the  king,  the  time  required, 
without  Arioch  seeming  to  know  of  Daniel's  application  as  the 
cause  of  the  respite;  then,  when  Daniel  had  received  the  revelation, 
Arioch  would  in  trembling  haste  bring  him  in,  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time  he  had  "kfound  "  him.  '  The  very  difficulty  when  cleared 
up,  is  a  proof  of  genuineness,  as  it  never  would  be  introduced  by  a 
forger.  27.  Cannot — Daniel,  being  learned  in  all  the  lore  of  the 
Chaldeans,  (ch.  1.  4,),  could  authoritatively  declare  the  impossibility 
of  mere  man  solving  the  king's  difficulty,  soothsayers  —  from  a 
root,  "  to  cut  off ;"  referring  to  their  cutting  the  heavens  into  divi- 
sions, and  so  guessing  at  men's  destinies  from  the  place  of  the  stars 
at  one's  birth.  28.  God — in  contrast  to  "  the  wise  men,"  &c.  (v, 
27.).  revealeth  secrets — (Amos.  3.  7  ;  4.  13.).  Cf.  Genesis,  41. 
45,  "  Zaphnath-paaneah,"  revealer  of  secrets,  the  title  given  to- 
Joseph,  the  latter  days — lit.,  "in  the  after  days"  (v.  29  ;);  "here- 
after" (Genesis,  49.  1.).  It  refers  to  the  whole  future,  including  the 
Messianic  days,  which  is  the  final  dispensation  (Isaiah,  2.  2.). 
Visions  Of  thy  head — conceptions  formed  in  the  brain.  29.  God 
met  with  a  revelation  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  been  meditating 
on  the  future  destiny  of  his  vast  empire.  30.  not .  .  .  for  any 
Wisdom  that  I  have — not  on  account  of  any  previous  wisdom  which 
I  may  have  manifested  (ch.  1.  17,  20.).  The  specially  favored  ser- 
vants of  God  in  all  ages  disclaim  merit  in  themselves,  and  ascribe 
all  to  the  grace  and  power  of  God  (Genesis,  41.  16 ;  Acts,  3.  12.). 
The  "as  for  me,"  disclaiming  extraordinary  merit,  contrasts  ele- 
gantly with  "  as  for  thee,"  whereby  Daniel  courteously,  but  without 
flattery,  implies,  that  God  honored  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  his  vice- 
gerent over  the  world-kingdoms,  with  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  the  ultimate  destinies  of  those  king- 
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doms.    for  their  sakts  that  shall  make  known,  &c— a  Chaldee 

idiom  for  "to  the  intent   that  the  interpretation  may  be   made 
known  to  the  king."     the  thoughts  of  thy  heart— thy  subject  of 
thought    before    falling    asleep.       Or,    perhaps  the  probation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar 's   character  through  this  revelation    may  be  the 
meaning  intended  (ch.  2   Chronicles,   32.   31  ;  Luke,   2.  35.).     31. 
The  world-power  in  its  totality  appears  as  a  colossal  human  form  : 
Babylon  the  head  of  gold,  Medo-Persia  the  breast  and  tzvo  arms  of 
silver,  Graeco-Macedonia  the  belly  and  two  thighs  of  brass,  and 
Rome,  with  its  German o-Slavonic  offshoots,  the  legs  of  iron  and 
feet  of  iron  and  clay  ;  the  fourth  still  existing.      Those  kingdoms 
only  are  mentioned  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  of  these  none  is  left  out  ;  the  final  establishment  of  that 
kingdon  is  the  aim  of  His  moral  government  of  the  world.      The 
colossus  of  metal  stands  on  weak  feet,  of  clay.     All  man's  glory  is 
as  ephemeral  and  worthless  as  chaff  (ch.  1  Peter,  1.  24.).     But  the 
kingdom  of  God,  small  and  unheeded  as  a  "  stone"  on  the  ground, 
is  compact  in  its  homogeneous  unity  ;  whereas  the  world-power,  in 
its     heterogeneous    constituents,    successively     supplanting     one 
another,  contains  the  elements  of  decay.     The  relation  of  the  stone 
to  the  mountain  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  cross  (Matthew,  16. 
23  ;  Luke,  24.  26,)  to  the  kingdom  of  glory,   the  latter  beginning, 
and  the  former  ending  when  the  kingdom  of  God  breaks  in  pieces 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (Revelation,  11.  15.).     Christ's  contrast 
between  the  two  kingdoms  refers  to  this  passage.      a  great  image 
— fit.,   "one  image  that  was  great."     Though  the  kingdoms  were 
different,  it  was  essentially  one  and  the  same  world-power  under 
different  phases,  just  as  the  image  was  one,  though  the  parts  were 
of  different  metals.     32.  On  ancient  coins  states  are  often  repre- 
sented by  human  figures.     The  head  and  higher  parts  signify  the 
earlier  times  ;  the  lower,  the  later  times.     The  metals  become  suc- 
cessively baser  and  baser,  implying  the  growing  degeneracy  from 
worse   to  worse.       Hesiod,   200   years   before  Daniel,  had    com- 
pared the  four  ages  to  the  four  metals  in  the  same  order ;  the  idea 
is  sanctioned  here  by  Holy  Writ.      It  was  perhaps  one  of  those 
fragments  of  revelation  among  the  heathen,  derived  from  the  tra- 
dition as  to  the  fall  of  man.   The  metals  lessen  in  specific  gravity,  as 
they  go  downwards  ;  silver  is  not   so  heavy  as  gold,  brass  not  so 
heavy  as  silver,  and  iron  not  so  heavy  as  brass,  the   weight  thus 
being  arranged  in  the  reverse  of  stability  [Tregelles.].     Nebu- 
chadnezzar derived  his  authority  from  God,  not  from  man,  nor  as 
responsible  to  man.     But  the  Persian  king  was  so  far  dependent 
on  others  that  he  could  not  deliver  Daniel  from  the  princes  (ch.  6. 
14,  15  ;);  contrast  ch.  5.  18,  19,  as  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  power  from 
God,  "  whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive" 
(cf.  Ezra,  7.  14  ;  Esther,  1.  13-16.).     Grseco-Macedonia  betrays  its 
deterioration  in  its  divisions,  not  united  as  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Iron  is  stronger  than  brass,  but  inferior  in  other  respects  ;  so  Rome 
hardy  and  strong  to  tread  down  the  nations  ;  but  less  kingly  and 
showing  its  chief  deterioration  in  its  last  state.      Each  successive 
kingdom  incorporates  its  predecessor  (cf.  ch.  5.  28.).      Power  that 
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in  Nebuchadnezzar's  hands  was  a  God-derived  (v.  37.  38  autoc- 
racy ;  in  the  Persian  king's  was  a  rule  resting  on  his  nobility  of 
person  and  birth,  the  nobles  being  his  equals  in  rank,  but  not  in 
office  ;  in  Greece,  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  but  individual  influ- 
ence ;  in  Rome,  lowest  of  all,  dependent  entirely  on  popular 
choice,  the  emperor  being  appointed  by  popular  military  election. 
33.  As  the  two  arms  of  silver  denote  the  kings  of  Medes  and  Per- 
sians [Josephus]  ;  and  the  two  thighs  of  brass  the  Seleucidse  of 
Syria  and  Lagidse  of  Egypt,  the  two  leading  sections  into  which 
Graeco-Macedonia  parted ;  so  the  two  legs  of  iron  signify  the  two 
Roman  consuls.  [Newton.]  The  clay,  in  v.  41,  "  potter's  clay," 
v.  43,  "miry  clay,"  means  earthenware,  hard  but  brittle  (cf.  Psalm 
2.  9 ;  Revelation,  2.  27,  where  the  same  image  is  used  of  the  same 
event  ;)  the  feet  are  stable  whilst  bearing  only  direct  pressure,  but 
easily  broken  to  pieces  by  a  blow  v.  34,),  the  iron  intermixed  not 
retarding,  but  hastening,  such  a  result.  34.  stone — Messiah  and 
His  kingdom  (Genesis,  49.  24;  Psalm  118.  22;  Isaiah,  28.  16.). 
In  its  relation  to  Israel,  it  is  a  "  stone  of  stumbling"  (Isaiah,  8.  14  ; 
Acts,  4.  11  ;  1  Peter,  2.  7,  8,),  on  which  both  houses  of  Israel  are 
broken,  not  destroyed  Matthew,  21.  32.).  In  its  relation  to  the 
church,  the  same  stone  which  destroys  the  image  is  the  foundation 
of  the  church  (Ephesians,  2.  20.).  In  its  relation  to  the  Gentile 
world-power,  the  stone  is  its  destroyer  (v.  35.  44  ;  cf.  Zecharia,  12. 
3.).  Christ  saith  (Matthew,  21.  44,  referring  to  Isaiah,  8.  14,  15,), 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  (*.  e.,  stumble,  and  be  offended* 
at  Him,  as  the  Jews  were,  from  whom,  therefore,  He  says,  'The 
kingdom  shall  be  taken')  shall  be  broken  :"  "  but  (referring  to  v. 
34-  35)  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall"  (referring  to  the  world-power 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  breaking  the  Jews),  it  shall  not 
merely  break,  but  " grind  him  to  powder"  (1  Corinthians,  15.  24.). 
The  falling  of  the  stone  on  the  feet  of  the  image  cannot  refer  to 
Christ  at  His  first  advent,  for  the  fourth  kingdom  was  not  then  as 
yet  divided — no  toes  were  in  existence  (see  Note  v.  44.).  cut  Ollt 
— viz,,  from  "the  mountain"  (v.  45  ;);  viz.,  mount  Zion  (Isaiah,  2. 
2,),  and  antitypically,  the  heavenly  mount  of  the  Father's  glory, 
from  whom  Christ  came,  without  hands — explained  in  v.  44, 
"  The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  image  which  was  made  with  hands  of  man.  Messiah  not 
created  by  human  agency,  but  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mat- 
thew, 1.  20  ;  Luke,  1.  35  ;  cf.  Zechariah,  4.  6  ;  Mark,  14,  58  ;  He- 
brews, 9.  11,  24.).  So  "not  made  with  hands,"  i.  e.,  heavenly,  2 
Corinthians,  5.  1  ;  spiritual,  Colossians,  2.  11.  The  world-king- 
doms were  reared  by  human  ambition  :  but  this  is  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  :"  "  not  of  this  world"  (John,  18.  36.).  As  the  fourth 
kingdom,  or  Rome,  was  represented  in  a  twofold  state,  first  strong, 
with  legs  of  iron,  then  weak,  with  toes  part  of  iron  part  of  clay  ;  so 
ihis  fifth  kingdom,  that  of  Christ,  is  seen  conversely,  first  insignifi- 
cant as  a  "  stone,"  then  as  a  "  mountain"  filling  the  whole  earth. 
The  ten  toes  are  the  ten  lesser  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Roman 
kingdom  was  finally  to  be  divided  ;  this  tenfold  division  here  hinted 
at  is  not  specified  in  detail  till  the   seventh  chapter.      The  fourth 
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£mpire  originally  was  bounded  in  Europe  pretty  nearly  by  the  line 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  in  Asia  by  the  Euphrates.  In  Africa 
it  possessed  Egypt  and  the  North  coasts  ;  South  Britain  and  Dacia 
were  afterward  added,  but  were  ultimately  resigned.  The  ten 
kingdoms  do  not  arise  until  a  deterioration  (by  mixing  clay  with 
the  iron)  has  taken  place  ;  they  are  in  existence  when  Christ  comes 
in  glory  and  then  are  broken  in  pieces.  The  ten  have  been  sought 
for  in  the  invading  hosts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century.  But  though 
many  provinces  were  then  severed  from  Rome  as  independent 
kingdoms,  the  dignity  of  emperor  stiU  continued,  and  the  imperial 
power  was  exercised  over  Rome  itself  for  two  centuries.  So  the 
tenfold  division  cannot  be  looked  for  before  731  A.  D.  But  the 
East  is  not  to  be  excluded,  five  toes  being  on  each  foot.  Thus  no 
point  of  time  before  the  overthrow  of  tlje  empire  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453  A.  D.)  can  be  assigned  for  the 
division.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  definite  ten  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  Roman  empire  just  before  the  rise  of  anti- 
christ, who  shall  overthrow  three  of  the  kings,  and,  after  three  and 
a  half  years,  he  himself  be  overthrown  by  Christ  in  person.  Some 
of  the  ten  kingdoms  will,  doubtless,  be  the  same  as  some  past  and 
present  divisions  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  which  accounts  for  the 
continuity  of  the  connection  between  the  toes  and  legs;  a  gap  of 
centuries  not  being  interposed,  as  is  objected  by  opponents,  of  the 
futurist  theory.  The  lists  of  the  ten  made  by  the  latter  differ  from 
one  another  ;  and  are  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
countries  which  were  never  Roman,  and  exclude  one  whole  section 
of  the  empire,  viz.,  the  East.  [Tregelles.]  upon  his  feet— the 
last  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  "  upon  his  legs."  Cf.  "  in 
the  days  of  these  kings"  (Note,  v.  44.).  35.  broken  .  .  .  together 
— excluding  a  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  God  (in  its  manifested,  as  distinguished 
from  its  spiritual,  phase).  The  latter  is  not  gradually  to  wear  away 
the  former,  but  to  destroy  it  at  once,  and  utterly  (2  Thessalonians, 

I.  7-10  ;  2.  8.).  However,  the  Hebrew  may  be  translated,  "  in  one 
indiscriminate  mass."  chaff — image  of  the  ungodly,  as  they  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  the  judgment  (Psalm  1.  4,  5  ;  Matthew,  3.  12.). 
summer  threshing-floors — Grain  was  winnowed  in  the  East  on  an 
elevated  space  in  the  open  air,  by  throwing  the  grain  into  the  air 
with  a  shovel,  so  that  the  wind  might  clear  away  the  chaff.  no 
place  .  .  .  found  for  them — (Revelation,  20.  11  ;  cf.  Psalm  37.  10, 
36 ;  103.  16.).  became  .  .  .  mountain — cut  out  of  the  mountain 
(v.  45)  originally,  it  ends  in  becoming  a  mountain.  So  the  kingdom 
of  God,  coming  from  heaven  originally,  ends  in  heaven  being  es- 
tablished on  earth  (Revelation,  21.  1-3.).   filled  .  .  .  earth — (Isaiah, 

II.  9;  Habakkuk,  2.  14.).  It  is  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  as 
the  mother  church  it  is  to  do  so  (Psalm  80.  9  ;  Isaiah,  2.  2,  3.).  36. 
we — Daniel  and  his  three  friends.  37.  thOU  .  .  .  art  a  king  of 
kings — The  committal  of  power  in  fullest  plenitude  belongs  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  personally,  as  having  made  Babylon  the  mighty 
empire  it  was.  In  twenty-three  years  after  him  the  empire  was 
ended  ;  with  him  its  greatness  is  identified  (ch.  4.  30,),  his  succes- 
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sors  having  done  nothing  notable.  Not  that  he  actually  ruled 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  that  God  granted  him  illimitable  do- 
minion in  whatever  direction  his  ambition  led  him,  Egypt,  Nineveh,. 
Arabia,  Syria,  Tyre,  and  its  Phenician  colonies  (Jeremiah,   27.  5- 

8.).    Cf.  as  to  Cyrus,  Ezra,  1.  2.    38.  men  . . .  beasts  . . .  fowls — 

the  dominion  originally  designed  for  man  (Genesis,  1.  28  ;  2.  19,, 
20,),  forfeited  by  sin  ;  temporally  delegated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  world-powers  ;  but,  as  they  abuse  the  trust  for  self,  instead  of 
for  God,  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Son  of  man,  who  will  exer- 
cise it  for  God,  restoring  in  his  person  to  man  the  lost  inheritance 
(Psalm  8.  4-6,  &c).  Thou  art  .  .  .  head  Of  gold — alluding  to  the 
riches  of  Babylon,  hence  called  "  the  golden  city"  (Isaiah,  14.  4  ; 
Jeremiah,  51.  7  ;  Revelation,  18.  16.).  39.  That  Medo-Persia  is 
the  second  kingdom  appears  from  ch.  5.  28  ;  8.  20.  Cf.  2  Chroni- 
cles, 36.  20  ;  Isaiah,  21.  2.  inferior — "  The  kings  of  Persia  were 
the  worst  race  of  men  that  ever  governed  an  empire."  [Prideaux.} 
Politically,  which  is  the  main  point  of  view  here,  the  power  of  the 
central  government  in  which  the  nobles  shared  with  the  king,, 
being  weakened  by  the  growing  independence  of  the  provinces,, 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  sole  word  was  law 
throughout  his  empire,  brass — the  Greeks  (the  third  empire,  ch, 
8.  21  ;  10.  20  ;  11.  2-4)  were  celebrated  for  the  brazen  armour  of 
their  warriors.  Jerome  fancifully  thinks  that  the  brass,  as  being  a 
clear-sounding  metal,  refers  to  the  eloquence  for  which  Greece  was 
famed.  The  "  belly,"  in  v.  32,  may  refer  to  the  drunkenness  of 
Alexander  and  the  luxury  of  the  Ptolomies.  [Tirinus.]  overall 
the  earth — Alexander  commanded  that  he  should  be  called  "  king 
of  all  the  world"  (Justin,  12.  sec.  16.  9  ;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  7,  sec. 
15.).  The  four  successors  (Diadochi)  who  divided  Alexander's, 
dominions  at  his  death,  of  whom  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria  and  the 
Lagidae  in  Egypt  were  chief,  held  the  same  empire.  40.  iron — 
this  vision  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  Roman  power,  rather  than 

its  territorial  extent.    [Tregelles.]    breaketh  in  pieces  . . .  alt 

— So,  in  righteous  retribution,  itself  will  at  last  be  hoken  in  pieces' 
(v.  44)  by  the  kingdom  of  God  (Revelation,  13.  10.).  41-43.  feet 
.  .  .  toes  .  .  .  part  .  .  .  Clay  .  .  .  iron  —  explained  presently,  "  the 
kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong,  partly  broken"  (rather,  "  brittle," 
as  earthenware);  and  v.  43,  "  they  shall  mingle  .  .  .  with  the  seed  of 
man,"  i.  e.,  there  will  be  power  (in  its  deteriorated  form,  iron) 
mixed  up  with  that  which  is  wholly  of  man,  and  therefore  brittle  ; 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  having  no  internal  stability,, 
though  something  is  left  of  the  strength  of  the  iron.  [Tregelles.} 
Newton,  who  understands  the  Romam  empire  to  be  parted  into 
the  ten  kingdoms  already  (whereas  Tregelles  makes  them 
future),  explains  the  "  clay"  mixture  as  the  blending  of  barbarous 
nations  with  Rome  by  intermarriages  and  alliances,  in  which  there 
was  no  stable  amalgamation,  though  the  ten  kingdoms  retained 
much  of  Rome's  strength.  The  "  mingling  with  the  seed  of  men" 
(v.  44)  seems  to  refer  to  Genesis,  6.  2,  where  the  marriages  of  the 
seed  of  godly  Seth  with  the  daughters  of  ungodly  Cain  are  de- 
scribed ;*\  similar  words  ;  the  reference,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
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the  blending  of  the  Christianized  Roman  empire  with  the  pagan 
nations,  a  deterioration  being  the  result.  Efforts  have  been  often 
made  to  re-unite  the  parts  into  one  great  empire,  as  by  Charle- 
magne, and  Napoleon,  but  in  vain.  Christ  alone  shall  effect  that. 
44.  in  the  days  Of  these  kings — in  the  days  of  these  kingdoms,  i.e. 
of  the  last  of  the  four.  So  Christianity  was  set  up  when  Rome 
had  become  mistress  of  Judea  and  the  world  (Luke,  2.  I,  &c). 
[Newton.]  Rather,  "  in  the  days  of  these  kings,"  answers  to 
'"  upon  his  feet"  (v.  34,),  i.  e.,  the  ten  toes  {v.  42,),  or  ten  kings,  the 
final  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  For  "  these  kings"  cannot  mean 
the  four  successional  monarchies,  as  they  do  not  co-exist  as  the 
holders  of  power  ;  if  the  fourth  had  been  meant,  the  singular,  not 
the  plural,  would  be  used.  The  falling  of  the  stone  on  the  image 
must  mean,  destroying  judgment  on  the  fourth  Gentile  power,  not 
gradual  evangelization  of  it  by  grace  ;  and  the  destroying  judg- 
ment cannot  be  dealt  by  Christians,  for  they  are  taught  to  submit 
to  the  powers  that  be,  so  that  it  must  be  dealt  by  Christ  himself  at 
His  coming  again.  We  live  under  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire which  began  14CO  vears  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  of  His 
coming  shall  be  detiiiitei)  ten.  All  that  had  failed  in  the  hand  of 
man  shall  then  pass  away  and  that  which  is  kept  in  His  own 
hand  shall  be  introduced.  Thus  the  second  chapter  is  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  subsequent  pro],  hetic  statements  in  Daniel.  [Tregel- 
les.]  God  Of  heaven  .  .  .  Kingdom  —hence  the  phrase,  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven"  (Matthew,  3.  2.).  not  .  .  .  left  to  other  people — 
as  the  Chaldees  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  kingdom  to  the 
Medo-Persians,  and  these  to  the  Greeks,  and  these  to  the  Romans 
(Micah,  4.  7  ;  Luke,  1.  32,  33.).  break  .  .  .  all — (Isaiah,  60.  12  ;  I 
Corinthians,  15.  24.).  45.  without  hands— {Note  v.  35.).  The 
connection  of  the  "  forasmuch,"  &c.  is,  "  as  thou  sawest  that  the 
stone,"  &c,  this  is  an  indication  that  "  the  great  God,"  &c,  i.  <?., 
the  fact  of  thy  seeing  the  dreams  as  I  have  recalled  it  to  thy  recol- 
)ection,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  no  airy  phantom,  but  a  real  representa- 
tion to  thee  from  God  of  the  future.  A  similar  proof  of  the  "  cer- 
tainty" of  the  event  was  given  to    Pharaoh  by  the  doubling  of  his 

^ream  (Genesis  41.  32.).    46.  fall  upon . .  .face,  and  worshipped 

Daniel — worshipping  God  in  the  person  of  Daniel.  Symbolical  of 
the  future  prostration  of  the  world-power  before  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom  (Philippians,  2.  10.).  As  other  servants  of  God  refused 
such  honors  (Acts,  10.  25,  26  ;  14.  13-15  ;  Revelation,  22.  8,  9:) 
and  Daniel  (ch.  I.  8)  would  not  taste  defiled  food,  nor  give  up 
prayer  to  God  at  the  cost  of  his  life  (ch.  6,),  it  seems  likely  that 
Daniel  rejected  the  proffered  divine  honors.  The  word  "  answered" 
{v.  47)  implies  that  Daniel  had  objected  to  these  honors  ;  and  in 
compliance  with  his  objection,  "  the  king  anstvered,  Of  a  truth, 
your  God  is  a  God  of  gods."  Daniel  had  disclaimed  all  personal 
merit  in  v.  30,  giving  God  all  the  glory  (cf.  v.  45.).  commanded 
.  .  .  sweet  odors — divine  honors  (Ezra,  6.  10.).  It  is  not  said  his 
command  was  executed.  47.  Lord  of  kings — The  world-power 
shall  at  last  have  to  acknowledge  this  (Revelation,  17.  14 ;  19.  16;); 
«ven  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  been  the  God-appointed  "  king 
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of  Icings"  (7'.  37,),  hut  who  had  abused  the  trust,  is  constrained  by 
God's  servant  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  the  true  "  Lord  of  kings.'* 
48.  One  reason  for  Nebuchadnezzar  having  been  vouchsafed  such 
a  dream  is  here  seen,  viz.,  that  Daniel  might  be  promoted,  and  the? 
captive  people  of  God  be  comforted  ;  the  independent  state  of  the 
captives  during  the  exile,  and  the  alleviation  of  its  hardships,  were 
much  due  to  Daniel.  49.  Daniel  requested  —  Contrast  this 
honorable  remembrance  of  his  humble  friends  in  his  elevation  with, 
the  spirit  of  the  children  of  the  world  in  the  chief  butler's  case 
(Genesis,  40.  23  ;  Ecclesiastes,  9.  15,  16 ;  Amos,  6.  6.).  in  the  gate 
—-the  place  of  holding  courts  of  justice  and  levees  in  the  East 
(Esther,  2.  19  ;  Job,  29.  7.).  So  "the  sublime  Porte"  or  Gate,  de- 
notes the  Sultan's  government,  his  councils  being  formerly  held  in 
the  entrance  of  his  palace.  Daniel  was  a  chief  counsellor  of  the 
king,  and  president  over  the  governors  of  the  different  orders  into 
which  the  Magi  were  divided. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-30.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Idolatrous  Image  ; 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  are  Delivered  from 
the  Furnace.  Between  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  2d 
ch.,  and  that  of  Daniel  in  the  7th,  four  narratives  of  Daniel's  and 
his  friends'  personal  history  are  introduced.  As  ch.  2.  and  7.  go 
together,  so  ch.  3.  and  6.  (the  deliverance  from  the  lions'  den),  ch. 
4.  and  5;  of  these  last  two  pairs,  the  former  shows  God's  nearness 
to  save  His  saints  when  faithful  to  Him,  at  the  very  time  they 
seem  to  be  crushed  by  the  world-power.  The  second  pair  shows 
in  the  case  of  the  two  kings  of  the  first  monarchy,  how  God  can 
suddenly  humble  the  world-power  in  the  height  of  its  insolence. 
The  latter  advances  from  mere  self-glorification,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  to  open  opposition  to  God  in  the  fifth.  Nebuchadnezzar 
demands  homage  to  be  paid  to  his  image  (ch.  3.),  and  boasts  of  his 
power  (ch.  4.).  But  Belshazzar  goes  farther,  blaspheming  God  by 
polluting  His  holy  vessels.  There  is  a  similar  progression  in  the 
conduct  of  God's  people.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
refuse  positive  homage  to  the  image  of  the  world-power  (ch.  3.); 
Daniel  will  not  yield  it  even  a  negative  homage,  by  omitting  for  a 
time  the  worship  of  God  (ch.  6.).  Jehovah's  power  manifested  for 
the  saints  against  the  world  in  individual  histories  (ch.  3.-6.),  is 
exhibited  in  ch.  2.  and  7.,  in  world-wide  prophetical  pictures;  the 
former  heightening  the  effect  of  the  latter.  The  miracles  wrought 
in  behalf  of  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  a  manifestation  of  God's 
glory  in  Daniel's  person,  as  the  representative  of  the  theocracy 
before  the  Babylonian  king,  who  deemed  himself  almighty,- at  a 
time  when  God  could  not  manifest  it  in  His  people  as  a  body. 
They  tended  also  to  secure,  by  their  impressive  character,  that 
respect  for  the  covenant  people  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  powers., 
which  issued  in  Cyrus'  decree,  not  only  restoring  the  Jews,  but 
ascribing  honor  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  commanding  th~ 
building  of  the  temple  (Ezra,  I.  1-4.).  [Auberlen.]  image- 
Nebuchadnezzar's  confession  of  God  did  not  prevent  him  being  ?,. 
worshipper  of  idols  besides.     Ancient  idolaters  thought,  that  er.' 
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nation  had  its  own  gods,  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  foreign  gods 
might  be  worshipped.  The  Jewish  religion  was  the  only  exclusive 
one,  that  claimed  all  homage  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God. 
Men  will  in  times  of  trouble  confess  God,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  favorite  heart-idols.  The  image  was  that  of  Bel,  the 
Babylonian  tutelary  god  ;  or  rather,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  the 
personification  and  representative  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as 
suggested  to  him  by  the  dream  (ch.  2.  38,),  "  Thou  art  this  head  of 
gold."  The  interval  between  the  dream  and  the  event  here  was 
about  nineteen  years.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  just  returned  from 
finishing  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  wars,  the  spoils  of  which  would 
furnish  the  means  of  rearing  such  a  colossal  statue.  [Prideaux.] 
The  colossal  size  makes  it  likely  that  the  frame  was  wood,  overlaid 
with  gold.  The  "  height,"  60  cubits,  is  so  out  of  proportion  with 
the  "breadth,"  exceeding  it  ten  times,  that  it  is  best  to  suppose  the 
thickness  from  breast  to  back  to  be  intended,  which  is  exactly  the 
right  proportion  of  a  well-formed  man.  [Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  15.  26.]  Prideaux  thinks  the  60  cubits  to  refer  to  the  image 
and  pedestal  together,  the  image  being  27  cubits  high,  or  40^  feet,  the 
pedestal  33  cubits,  or  50  feet.  Herodotus  (i.  183)  confirms  this 
by  mentioning  a  similar  image  40  feet  high,  in  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon.  It  was  not  the  same  image,  for  the  one  here  was  on 
the  plain  of  Dura,  not  in  the  city.  2.  princes —  "  satraps"  of 
provinces.  [Gesenius.]  captains — rulers,  not  exclusively  military. 
Sheriffs — men  learned  in  the  law,  like  the  Arab  Mufti.  [Gesenius.] 
3.  Stood  before  the  image — in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  What- 
ever the  king  approved  of,  they  all  approve  of.  There  is  no 
stability  of  principle  in  the  ungodly.  4.  The  arguments  of  the 
prosecutor  are  in  brief,  Turn  or  burn.  5.  COrnet — a  wind  instru- 
ment, like  the  French  horn,  is  meant,  flute — a  pipe  or  pipes,  not 
blown  transversely  as  our  "  flute,"  but  by  mouth-pieces  at  the  end. 
Sackbllt — a  triangular  stringed  instrument,  having  short  strings, 
the  sound  being  on  a  high  sharp  key.  psaltery — a  kind  of  harp. 
dulcimer — a  bagpipe,  consisting  of  two  pipes,  thrust  through  a 
leathern  bag,  emitting  a  sweet  plaintive  sound.  Chaldee  Sumponya, 
the  modern  Italian  Zampogna,  Asiatic  Zambonja.  fall  down — that 
the  recusants  might  be  the  more  readily  detected.  6.  No  other 
nation  but  the  Jews  would  feel  this  edict  oppressive;  for  it  did  not 
prevent  them  worshipping  their  own  gods  besides.  It  was  evidently 
aimed  at  the  Jews  by  those  jealous  of  their  high  position  in  the 
king's  court,  who  therefore  induced  him  to  pass  an  edict  as  to  all 
recusants,  representing  such  refusal  of  homage  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  civil  and  religious  "  head"  of  the  empire. 
So  the  edict  under  Darius  (6th  ch.)  was  aimed  against  the  Jews, 
by  those  jealous  of  Daniel's  influence.  The  literal  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  a  typical  prophecy  of  "  the  image  of  the  beast," 
connected  with  mystical  Babylon,  in  Revelation,  13.  14.  The 
second  mystical  beast  there  causeth  the  earth,  and  them  that 
dwell  therein,  to  worship  the  first  beast,  and  that  as  many  as  would 
not,  should  be  killed  (Revelation,  13.  12,  15.).  furnace — a  com- 
mon mode  of  punishment  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  29.  22.}.     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  furnace  was  made  for  the  occasion. 
Cf.    "brick   kiln,"  2   Samuel,   12,  31.     Any   furnace  for  common 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dura  would  serve.     Chardin,  in  his 
travels  (a.  d.  1671-1677,),  mentions  that  in  Persia,  to  terrify  those 
who  took  advantage  of  scarcity  to   sell  provisions  at  exorbitant 
prices,  the  cooks  were  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  bakers  cast 
into  a  burning  oven.     7.     None  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 
present,  except  the  officers,  summoned  specially.     8.  accused  the 
Jews — lit.,  ate  the  rent  limbs,  or  Jlcsh  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Job,  31.  31  ; 
Psalm  14.  4  ;  27.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  25.).     Not  probably  in  general, 
but  as   v.   12   states,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.     Why 
Daniel  was  not  summoned  does  not  appear.     Probably  he  was  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  empire  on  state  business,  and  the  general 
summons  (v.  2,)  had  not  time  to  reach  him  before  the  dedication. 
Also,  the  Jews'  enemies  found  it  more  politic  to  begin  by  attacking 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who  were  nearer  at  hand,  and 
had  less  influence,  before  they  proceeded  to  attack  Daniel.     9.  live 
far  ever — a  preface  of  flattery  is  closely  akin  to  the  cruelty  that 
follows.     So  Acts,  24.  2,  3,  &c,  Tertullus  in  accusing  Paul  before 
Felix.     12.  Serve   not  thy   gods — not  only  not  the  golden  image, 
but  also  not  any  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  gods.     13.  bring — instead  of 
commanding  their  immediate  execution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magi 
(ch.  2.  12,),  Providence  inclined  him  to  command  the  recusants  to 
be  brought  before  him,  so  that  their  noble   "  testimony"  for  God 
might  be  given  before  the  world-powers  "  against  them"  (Matthew, 
10.  18,),  to  the  edification  of  the  church  in  all  ages.     14.  is  it  true 
— rather,   as   Margin,   [Theodotion]  "  Is  it  purposely  that,"  &c. 
Cf.  the  Hebrew,  Numbers  35.  20.  22.     Notwithstanding  his  "fury," 
his  past  favor  for  them  disposes  him  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of    excusing    themselves    on   the  ground  that   their  disobedience 
had  not  been  intentional ;  so  he  gives  them  another  trial   to  see 
whether  they  would  still  worship  the  image.     15.  who  is  that  God 
— so    Sennacherib's    taunt    (2    Kings,    18.    35.).      And    Pharaoh's 
(Exodus,  5.  2.).     not  Careful  to  answer  thee — rather,  "  We  have 
no  need  to  answer  thee  ;"  thou  art  determined  on  thy  side,  and  our 
mind  is  made  up  not  to  worship  the  image  :  there  is  therefore  no 
use  in  our  arguing  as  if  we  could  he  shaken  from  our  principles. 
Hesitation,  or  parlying  with  sin,  is  fatal ;  unhesitating  decision  is 
the  only  safety,  where  the  path  of  duty  is  clear  (Matthew  10.  19. 
28.).     17.     if  it  be  SO — Vatablus  translates,  "Assuredly"     Eng- 
lish Version  agrees  better  with  the  original.     The  sense  is,  If  it  be 
our  lot  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace,  our  God  (quoted  from  Deuter- 
onomy, 6.  4)  is  able  to  deliver  us  ( a  reply  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
challenge,  "  Who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you?"),  and   He 
will  deliver  us,  &c.  (either  from  death,  or  in  death)  (2  Timothy,  4. 
17,  18.).     He  will,  we  trust,  literally  deliver  us,  but  certainly  He 
will  do  so  spiritually.     18.     but  if  not,  &c. — connected  with  v.  18 
44  Whether  our  God  deliver  us,  as  He  is  able,  or  do  not,   we  will 
not  serve  tny  gods."     Their  service  of  God  is  not  mercenary  in 
its  motive.     Though  He  slay  them,    they  will  still  trust  in  Him 
(Job,  13.  15.).     Their  deliverance  from  sinful  compliance  was   as 
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great  a  miracle  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  the  .  from  the  furnace 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Their  youth,  and  position  as  cap- 
tives and  friendless  exiles,  before  the  absolute  world-potentate,  and 
the  horrid  death  awaiting  them  if  they  should  persevere  in  their 
faith,  all  enhance  the  grace  of  God,  which  carried  them  through 
such  an  ordeal.  19.  visage  .  .  .  Changed — He  had  shown  for- 
bearance (v.  14,  15)  as  a  favor  to  them,  but  now  that  they  despise 
even  his  forbearance,  anger  "fills"  him,  and  is  betrayed  in  his  whole 

countenance,    seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont— lit.,  "  than 

it  was  (ever)  seen  to  be  heated."  Seven  is  the  perfect  number,  i.  e.y 
it  was  made  as  hot  as  possible.  Passion  overdoes  and  defeats  its 
own  end,  for  the  hotter  the  fire,  the  sooner  were  they  likely  to  be 
put  out  of  pain.  21.  coats .  .  .  hosen  .  .  .  hats — Herodotus 
(1.  195.)  says  that  the  Babylonian  costume  consisted  of  three  parts  : 
1.  wide  long  pantaloons  ;  2.  a  woolen  shirt;  3.  an  outer  mantle 
with  a  girdle  round  it.  So  these  are  specified,  [Gesenius]  "their 
pantaloons,  inner  tunics,  {hosen,  or  stockings  are  not  commonly 
worn  in  the  East),  and  outer  mantles."  Their  being  cast  in  so 
hurriedly,  with  all  their  garments  on,  enhanced  the  miracle 
in  that  not  even  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  their  clothes,  though 
of  delicate,  inflammable  material.  22.  flame  .  .  .  Slew  those  men — 
(ch.  6.  24 ;  Psalm  7.  16.).  23.  fell  down — not  cast  down ;  for 
those  who  brought  the  three  youths  to  the  furnace,  perished  by  the 
flames  themselves,  and  so  could  not  cast  them  in.  Here  follows 
an  addition  in  LXX.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  Versions.  "The 
prayer  of  Azarias,"  and  "  The  song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children." 
It  is  not  in  the  Chaldee :  The  hymn  was  sung  throughout  the 
whole  church  in  their  liturgies,  from  the  earliest  times  (Rufinus 
in  Symb.  Ap.,  and  Athanasius).  The  "  astonishment"  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  v.  24,  is  made  an  argument  for  its  genuineness,  as 
if  it  explained  the  cause  of  his  astonishment,  viz.,  "  they  walked  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  praising  God,  &c,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  down  into  the  oven"  (v.  I.  and  v.  27,  of  the  apocryphal  ad- 
dition). But  v.  25  of  English  Version  explains  his  astonishment, 
without  need  of  any  addition.  24.  True,  0  king — God  extorted 
this  confession  from  His  enemies'  own  mouths.  25.  four — where- 
as but  three  had  been  cast  ii.  loose — whereas  they  had  been  cast 
in  "  bound."  Nebuchadnezzar's  question,  in  v.  24,  is  as  if  he  can 
scarcely  trust  his  own  memory  as  to  a  fact  so  recent,  now  that  he 
sees  through  an  aperture  in  the  furnace  what  seems  to  contradict 
it.  walking  in  .  .  .  midst  Of.  .  .fire — image  of  the  godly  unhurt, 
and  at  large  (John,  9.  36,),  "  in  the  midst  of  trouble"  (Psalm  138. 
7  ;  cf.  Psalm  23.  3,  4.).  They  walked  up  and  down  in  the  fire 
not  leaving  it,  but  waiting  for  God's  time  to  bring  them  out,  just 
as  Jesus  waited  in  the  tomb  as  God's  prisoner,  till  God  should  let 
Him  out  (Acts,  2.  26,  27.).  So  Paul  (2  Corinthians,  12,  8.  9.).  So 
Noah  waited  in  the  ark,  after  the  flood,  till  God  brought  him  forth 
(Genesis,  8.  12-18.).  like  the  Son  Of  God — unconsciously,  like 
Saul,  Caiaphas  (John,  11.  49-52.),  and  pilate,  he  is  made  to  utter 
divine  truths.  "  Son  of  God"  in  his  mouth  means  only  an  "angel" 
frnm.  heaven,  as  v.  28  proves.     Cf.  Job,  1.6;  38.  7  ;  Psalm  34.  7,  8  ; 
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and  the  probably-heathen  centurion's  exclamation  (Matthew  27.  54). 
The  Chaldeans  believed  in  families  of  gods  :  Bel  the  supreme  god, 
accompanied  by  the  goddessMylitta,  being  the  father  of  the  gods ; 
thus  by  the  expression  he  meant  one  sprung  from  and  sent  by  the 
gods.  Really  it  was  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  who  herein 
gave  a  prelude  to  His  incarnation.  26.  the  most  high  god — he 
acknowledges  Jehovah  to  be  supreme  above  other  gods  (not  that 
he  ceased  to  believe  in  these)  ;  so  he  returns  to  his  original  confes- 
sion, "  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods"  (ch.  2.  47,),  from  which  he  had 
swerved  in  the  interim,  perhaps  intoxicated  by  his  success  in  tak- 
ing Jerusalem,  whose  God  he  therefore  thought   unable  to  defend 

it.    27.    nor  . . .  an  hair— (Luke,  12.  7  ;  21.  18.).    fire  had  no 

power — fulfilling  Isaiah,  43.  2  ;  cf.  Hebrews,  11.  34.  God  alone, 
is  a  *'  consuming  fire"  (Hebrews,  12.  29.).  nor  .  .  .  smell  of  fire — 
cf.  spiritually,  1  Thessalonians,  5.  22.  28.  In  giving  some  better 
traits  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  character,  Daniel  agrees  with  Jeremiah, 
39.  11  ;  42.  12.  Changed  the  king's  word — have  made  the  king's 
attempt  to  coerce  into  obedience  vain.  Have  set  aside  his  word 
(so  "alter  .  .  .  word,"  Ezra,  6.  11)  from  regard  to  God.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar now  admits  that  God's  law  should  be  obeyed,  rather 
than  his  (Acts,  5.  29.).  yielded  .  .  .  bodies — viz.,  to  the  fire,  not 
Serve — by  sacrificing,  nor  worship — by  prostration  of  the  bodv. 
Decision  for  God  at  last  gains  the  respect  even  of  the  worldly 
(Proverbs,  16.  7.).  29.  This  decree  promulgated  throughout  the 
vast  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  tended  much  to  keep 
the  Jews  from  idolatry  in  the  captivity  and  thenceforth  (Psalm 
76.  10.). 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-37.  Edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  containing  his 
Second  Dream,  relating  to  Himself.  Punished  with  insan- 
ity for  his  haughtiness,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  (illustra- 
ting Psalm  49.  6,  12.).  The  opposition  between  bestial  and  human 
life,  set  forth  here,  is  a  key  to  interpret  the  symbolism  in  the  7th 
chapter,  concerning  the  beasts  and  the  Son  of  man.  After  his 
conquests,  and  his  building  in  fifteen  days  a  new  palace,  according 
to  the  heathen  historian,  Abydenus  (268  B.  c.,)  whose  account  con- 
firms Daniel,  he  ascended  upon  his  palace  roof  (see  v.  29,  Margin^). 
whence  he  could  see  the  surrounding  city  which  he  had  built,  and 
seized  by  some  deity,  he  predicted  the  Persian  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, adding  a  prayer  that  the  Persian  leader  might  on  his  return  be 
borne  where  there  is  no  path  of  men,  and  where  the  wild  beasts 
graze  {language  evidently  derived  by  tradition  from  v.  32,  33  ; 
though  the  application  is  different).  In  his  insanity,  his  excited 
inind  would  naturally  think  of  the  coming  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medo- Persians,  already  foretold  to  him  in  ch.  2.  I.  Peace — 
the  usual  salutation  in  the  East  "  Shalom,"  whence  Salaam.  The 
primitive  revelation  of  the  fall,  and  man's  aleniation  from  God, 
made  "  peace"  to  be  felt  as  the  first  and  deepest  want  of  man.  The 
Orientals  (as  the  East  was  the  cradel  of  revelation)  retaining  the 
word  by  tradition.  2.  I  thought  it  good — "  It  was  seemly  before 
me"  (Psalm  107.  2-8.).     signs — tokens  significant  of  God's  omnipo- 
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tent  agency.  The  plural  is  used,  as  it  comprises  the  marvelous 
dream,  the  marvelous  interpretation  of  it,  and  its  marvelous  issue. 
4.  1  .  .  .  was  at  rest — my  wars  over,  my  kingdom  at  peace. 
flourishing — "green."  Image  from  a  tree  (Jeremiah,  17.  8.). 
Prosperous  (Job,  15.  32.).  6.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  Daniel 
was  not  first  summoned.  But  it  was  ordered  by  God's  providence 
that  he  should  be  reserved  to  the  last,  in  order  that  all  mere 
human  means  should  be  proved  vain,  before  God  manifested  His 
power  through  His  servant  ;  thus  the  haughty  king  was  stripped 
of  all  fleshly  confidences'.  The  Chaldees  were  the  king's  recog- 
nized interpreters  of  dreams  ;  whereas  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
the  one  in  ch.  2.  had  been  a  peculiar  case,  and  very  many  years 
before,  nor  had  he  been  consulted  on  such  matters  since.  8.  Bel- 
teshazzar — called  so  from  the  god  Bel  or  Belus  (see  Note,  ch.  1. 
7.).  9.  Spirit  of  the  ho)y  gods — Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  a 
heathen,  who  yet  has  embibed  some  notions  of  the  true  God. 
Hence  he  speaks  of  "gods"  in  the  plural,  but  gives  the  epithet 
"'  holy,"  which  applies  to  Jehovah  alone,  the  heathen  gods  making 
no  pretentions  to  purity,  even  in  the  opinion  of  their  votaries 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  31  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  63.  II.).  "I  know"  refers  to  his 
knowledge  of  Daniel's  skill  many  years  before  (ch.  2.)  ;  hence  he 
calls  him  "  master  of  the  magicians."  troubleth — gives  thee  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  it.  10.  tree—so  the  Assyrian  is  compared  to 
a  "cedar"  (Ezekiel,  31.  3  ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  17.  24.).  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth — denoting  its  conspicuous  position  as  the  centre  whence  the 
imperial  authority  radiated  in  all  directions.  12.  beasts  .  .  . 
Shadow  under  it — implying  that  God's  purpose  in  establishing 
empires  in  the  world  is  that  they  may  be  as  trees  affording  men 
"  fruits"  for  "  meat,"  and  a  "  shadow"  for  rest  (cf.  Lamentations,  4. 
20.).  But  the  world-powers  abuse  their  trust  for  self;  therefore 
Messiah  comes  to  plant  the  tree  of  His  gospel  kingdom,  which 
alone  shall  realize  God's  purpose  (Ezekiel,  17.  21  ;  Matthew,  13. 
32.).  Herodotus  (7.  19)  mentions  a  dream  (probably  suggested 
by  the  tradition  of  this  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel) 
which  Xerxes  had,  viz.,  that  he  was  crowned  with  olive,  and  that 
the  branches  of  the  olive  filled  the  whole  earth,  but  that  after- 
wa  ds  the  crown  vanished  from  his  head  ;  signifying  his  universal 

dominion,  soon  to  come  to  an  end.    13.    watcher  and  an  holy  one 

— rather,  "even  an  holy  one."  Only  one  angel  is  intended,  and  he 
not  one  of  the  bad,  but  of  the  holy  angels.  Called  a  "  watcher" 
because  ever  on  the  watch  to  execute  God's  will  [Jerome]  (Psalm 
103.  20,  21.)  Cf.  as  to  their  watchfulness.  Revelation,  4.  8, 
"full  of  eyes  within  .  .  they  rest  not  day  and  nighty  Also  they 
watch  good  men  committed  to  their  charge  (Psalm  34.  7  ;  Hebrews, 
I.  14;) ;  and  watch  over  the  evil  to  record  their  sins,  and  at  God's 
bidding  at  last  punish  them  (Jeremiah,  4.  16,  17,),  "watchers"  ap- 
plied to  human  instruments  of  God's  vengeance.  As  to  God  (ch. 
9.  14  ;  Job,  7.  12  ;  14.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  44.  27.).  In  a  good  sense 
(Genesis,  31.  49;  Jeremiah,  31.  28)  The  idea  of  heavenly 
"  watchers"  under  the  supreme  God  (called  in  the  Zendavesta  of 
the  Persian  Zoroaster,  "  Ormuzd")  was  founded  on  the  primeval 
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revelation  as  to  evil  angels  having  watched  for  an  opportunity  un- 
til they  succeeded  in  tempting  man  to  his  ruin,  and  good  angels 
ministering  to  God's  servants  (as  Jacob,  Genesis  28.  15  ;  32.  1,  2.). 
Cf.  the  watching  over  Abraham,  for  good,  and  over  Sodom  for 
wrath  after  long  watching  in  vain  for  good  men  in  it,  for  whose 
sake  he  would  spare  it,  Genesis,  18. ;  and  over  Lot  for  good,  Gene- 
sis, 19.  Daniel  fitly  puts  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  mouth  the  expres- 
sion, though  not  found,  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  yet  substantially 
sanctioned  by  it  (2  Chronicles,  16.  9  ;  Proverbs,  15.  3  ;  Jeremiah, 
32.  19,),  and  natural  to  him  according  to  Oriental  modes  of  thought. 
14.  Hew  down — (Matthew,  3.  10 ;  Luke,  13.  7.).  The  holy 
(Jude,  14)  one  incites  his  fellow   angels  to  God's  appointed  work 

(cf.  Revelation,  14.  15,  18.).  beasts  get  away  from  under  it — it 

shall  no  longer  afford  them  shelter  (Ezekiel,  31.  12.).  15.  stump — 
the  kingdom  is  still  reserved  secure  for  him  at  last,  as  a  tree  stump 
secured  by  a  hoop  of  brass  and  iron  from  being  split  by  the  sun's 
heat,  in  the  hope  of  its  growing  again  (Isaiah,  11.  1  ;  cf.  Job,  14. 
7r9.)  Barnes  refers  it  to  the  chaining  of  the  royal  maniac.  16. 
heart — understanding  (Isaiah,  6.  10.).  times — i.e.,  years  (ch.  12. 
7.).  "  Seven"  is  the  perfect  number :  a  week  of  years  :  a  complete 
revolution  of  time  accompaning  a  complete  revolution  in  his  state 
of  mind.  17.  demand — i.e.,  determination  ;  viz.,  as  to  the  change 
to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  to  be  be  doomed.  A  solemn  council 
of  the  heavenly  ones  is  supposed  (cf.  Job,  1.  6;  2.  I,),  over  which 
God  presides  supreme.  His  "  decree"  and  "  word"  are  therefore 
said  to  be  theirs  (cf.  v.  24,  "  decree  of  the  Most  High")  ;  "  the  de- 
cree of  the  watchers,"  "  the  word  of  the  holy  ones."  For  He  has 
placed  particular  kingdoms  under  the  administration  of  angelic 
beings,  subject  to  Him  (ch.  10.  13,  20;  12.  I.).  The  word  "de- 
mand," in  the  second  clause,  expresses  a  distinct  idea  from  the 
first  clause.  Not  only  as  members  of  God's  council  (ch.  7.  10 ; 
I  Kings,  22.  19;  Psalm  103.  21  ;  Zechariah,  1.  10)  do  they  sub- 
scribe to  His  "  decree,"  but  that  decree  is  in  answer  to  their  pray- 
ers, wherein  they  demand  that  every  mortal  shall  be  humbled, 
whosoever  tries  to  obscure  the  glory  of  God.  [Calvin.]  Angels 
are  grieved  when  God's  prerogative  is  in  the  least  infringed.  How 
awful  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  know  that  angels  plead  against  him 
for  his  pride,  and  that  the  decree  has  been  passed  in  the  high  court 
of  heaven  for  his  humiliation  in  answer  to  angels'  demands.  The 
conceptions  are  moulded  in  a  form  peculiarly  adapted  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's modes  of  thought,  the  living — not  as  distinguished 
from  the  dead,  but  from  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  "know" 
that  which  the  men  of  the  world  need  to  be  taught  (Psalm,  9.  lb;) ; 
the  ungodly  confess  there  is  a  God,  but  would  gladly  confine  Him 
to  heaven.  But,  saith  Daniel,  God  ruleth  not  merely  there,  but 
"  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  beast — the  lowest  in  condition  (1 
Samuel,  2.  8  ;  Luke,  1.  52.).  It  is  not  one's  talents,  excellency,  or 
noble  birth,  but  God's  will,  which  elevates  to  the  throne.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar abased  to  the  dunghill,  and  then  restored,  was  to  have 
in  himself  an  experimental  proof  of  this  {v.  37.).  19,  Daniel  .  .  . 
Belteshazzar — the  use  of  the    Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Chaldee 
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name,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  as  some  have  made  it,  is  a 
•undesigned  mark  of  genuiness.  In  a  proclamation  to  "all people," 
and  one  designed  to  honor  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar would  naturally  use  the  Hebrew  name  (derived  from  El, 
God,  the  name  by  which  the  prophet  was  best  known  among  his 
countrymen)  as  well  as  the  Gentile  name  by  which  he  was  known 
in  the  Chaldean  empire,  astonied — overwhelmed  with  awe  at 
the  terrible  import  of  the  dream,  one  hour — the  original  means 
often  "  a  moment,"  or  "short  time,"  as  in  ch.  3.6,  15.  let  not 
the  dream  .  .  .  trouble  thee — many  despots  would  have  punished 
a  prophet  who  dared  to  foretell  his  overthrow.  Nebuchadnezzar 
assures  Daniel,  he  may  freely  speak  out.  the  dream  be  to  them 
that  hate  thee — We  are  to  desire  the  prosperity  of  those  under 
whose  authority  God's  providence  has  placed  us  (Jeremiah,  29.  7.). 
The  wish  here  is  not  so  much  against  others,  as  for  the  king  :  a 
common  formula  (2  Samuel,  18.  32.).  It  is  not  the  language  oi 
uncharitable  hatred.  20.  The  tree  is  the  king.  The  branches^ 
the  princes.  The  leaves,  the  soldiers.  The  fruits,  the  revenues. 
The  shadow,  the  protection  afforded  to  dependent  states.  22.  It 
is  thou — He  speaks  pointedly,  and  without  circumlocution  (2 
Samuel,  12.  7.).  Whilst  pitying  the  king,  he  uncompromisingly 
pronounces  his  sentence  of  punishment.  Let  ministers  steer  the 
mean  between,  on  the  one  hand,  fulminations  against  sinners, 
under  the  pretext  of  zeal,  without  any  symptoms  of  compassion  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  flattery  of  sinners,  under  the  pretext  of  moder- 
ation, to  the  end  Of  the  earth — (Jeremiah,  27.  6-8.).  To  the 
Caspian,  Euxine,  and  Atlantic  seas.  24.  decree  of  the  Most 
High — what  was  termed  in  v.  17  by  Nebuchadnezzar  "the  decree 
of  the  watchers"  is  here  more  accurately  termed  by  Daniel,  "  the 
decree  of  the  Most  High"  They  are  but  His  ministers.  25. 
they  shall  drive  thee — a  Chaldee  idiom,  for  thou  shall  be  driven. 
Hypochondriacal  madness  was  his  malady,  which  "  drove"  him 
under  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  beast,  to  "  dwell  with  the  beasts  ;" 
v.  34  proves  this,  "  mine  understanding  returned."  The  regency 
would  leave  him  to  roam  in  the  large  beast-abounding  parks  at- 
tached to  the  palace,  eat  grass — i.e.,  vegetables,  or  herbs  in 
general  (Genesis,  3.  18.).  they  shall  wet  thee — i.e.,  thou  shalt  be 
wet.     till  thou  know,  &c. — (Psalm,  83.  17,  18  ;  Jeremiah,  27.  5.). 

26.  thou  Shalt  have  known,  &c. — a  promise  of  spiritual  grace  to 
him,  causing  the  judgment  to  humble,  not  harden,  his  heart. 
heavens  do  rule — the  plural  is  used,  as  addressed  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  head  of  an  organized  earthly  kingdom,  with  various 
principalities  under  the  supreme  ruler.  So  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Matthew,  4.  17  ;  Greek,  "  kingdom  of  the  heavens")  is  a 
■manifold  organization,  composed  of  various  orders  of  angels,  under 
the  Most   High  (Ephesians,  1.   20,   21  ;  3.  10  ;  Colossians,  I.  16.). 

27.  break  Off — as  a  galling  yoke  (Genesis,  27.  40  ;);  sin  is  a  heavy 
load  (Matthew,  11.  28.).  LXX.  and  Vulgate  translate  not  so  well, 
'•  redeem,"  which  is  made  an  argument  for  Rome's  doctrine  of  the 
expiation  of  sins  by  meritorious  works.  Even  translate  it  so,  it  can 
only  mean,   Repent  and  show  the  reality  of  thy  repentance  by 
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works  of  justice  and  charity  (cf.  Luke,  II.  41  ;);  so  God  will  remit 
thy  punishment.  The  trouble  will  be  longer  before  it  comes,  or 
shorter  when  it  does  come.  Cf.  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah,  38. 
1-5  ;  Nineveh,  Jonah,  3.  5-10  ;  Jeremiah,  18.  7,  8.  The  change  is 
not  in  God,  but  in  the  sinner  who  repents.  As  the  king  had  pro- 
voked God's  judgments  by  sin,  so  he  might  avert  it  by  a  return  to 
righteousness  (cf.  Psalm  41.  1,  2  ;  Acts,  8.  22.).  Probably,  like 
most  Oriental  despots,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  oppressed  the  poor  by 
forcing  them  to  labor  in  his  great  public  works  without  adequate 

remuneration,     if . . .  lengthening  of . . .  tranquility  — if  haply 

thy  present  prosperity  shall  be  prolonged.     29.    twelve  months — 

this  respite  was  granted  to  him  to  leave  him  without  excuse.  So 
the  120  years  granted  before  the  flood  (Genesis,  6.  3.).  At  the  first 
announcement  of  the  coming  judgment  he  was  alarmed,  as  Ahab 
(1  Kings,  21.  27,),  but  did  not  thoroughly  repent  ;  so  when  judg, 
ment  was  not  executed  at  once,  he  thought  it  would  never  come, 
and  so  returned  to  his  former  pride  (Ecclesiastes,  8.  11.).  in  the 
palace — rather,  upon  the  (flat)  palace  roof,  whence  he  could  con- 
template the  splendor  of  Babylon.  So  the  heathen  historian,  Aby- 
denus,  records.  The  palace  roof  was  the  scene  of  the  fall  of  an- 
other king  (2  Samuel,  11.  2.).  The  outer  wall  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
new  palace  embraced  six  miles  ;  there  were  two  other  embattled 
walls  within,  and  a  great  tower,  and  three  brazen  gates.  30. 
Babylon  that  I  have  built— Herodotous  ascribes  the  building  of 
Babylon  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  his  informant  under  the  Per- 
sian dynasty  giving  him  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  account.  Be- 
rosus  and  Abydenus  give  the  Babylonian  account,  viz.,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar added  much  to  the  old  city,  built  a  splendid  palace 
and  city  walls.  Herodotus,  the  so-called  "  father  of  history,"  does 
not  even  mention  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Nitocris,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributes the  beautifying  of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's wife.)  Hence  infidels  have  doubted  the  Scripture  ac- 
count. But  the  latter  is  proved  by  thousands  of  bricks  on- the 
plain,  the  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  deciphered,  each  marked 
"  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar."  "  Built,"  i.e.,  re- 
stored and  enlarged  (2  Chronicles,  11.  5,  6.).  It  is  curious,  all  the 
brickshave  been  found  with  the  stamped  face  downwards.  Scarcely 
a  figure  in  stone,  or  a  tablet,  has  been  dug  out  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  Babylon,  whereas  Nineveh  abounds  in  them  ;  fulfilling  Jere- 
miah, 51.  37.  "Babylon  shall  become  heaps."  The  "/"  is  em- 
phatic, by  which  he  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  God  ;  so  the  "  my 
.  .  .  my."  He  impiously  opposes  his  might  to  God's,  as  though 
God's  threat,  uttered  a  year  before,  could  never  come  to  pass.  He 
would  be  more  than  man  ;  God  therefore,  justly,  makes  him  less 
than  man.  An  acting  over  again  of  the  fall  :  Adam,  once  lord  of 
the  world  and  the  very  beasts  (Genesis,  1.  28  ;  so  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ch.  2.  38,)  would  be  a  god  (Genesis,  3.  5,),  therefore  he  must  die 
like  the  beasts  (Psalm  82.  6  ;  49.  12.).  The  second  Adam  restores 
the  forfeited  inheritance  (Psalm  8.  4-8.).  31.  While,  &c. — In  the 
very  act  of  speaking,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  crime  and  the  punishment.     So  Luke,  12.  19, 
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20.  0  king  ...  to  thee  it  is  Spoken — Notwithstanding  thy 
kingly  power,  to  thee  thy  doom  is  now  spoken,  there  is  to  be  no 
further  respite.  33.  driven  from  men — as  a  maniac  fancying 
himself  a  wild  beast.  It  is  possible,  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles 
may  have  co-operated  towards  his  having  been  "  driven"  forth  as 
an  outcast,  hairs  .  .  .  eagles'  feathers — matted  together,  as  the 
hair-like  thick  plumage  of  the  ossiftaga  eagle.  The  "  nails,"  by 
being  left  uncut  for  years,  would  become  like  "  claws."  34. 
lifted  up  mine  eyes  unto  heaven — whence  the  "voice"  had  issued 
{v.  31)  at  the  beginning  of  his  visitation.  Sudden  mental  derange- 
ment often  has  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  whole  interval,  so 
that,  when  reason  returns,  the  patient  remembers  only  the  event 
that  immediately  preceded  his  insanity.  Nebuchadnezzar's  look- 
ing up  towards  heaven  was  the  first  symptom  of  his  "  understand- 
ing" having  "  returned."  Before,  like  the  beasts,  his  eyes  had 
been  downward  to  the  earth.  Now,  like  Jonah's  (Jonah,  1.  1,  2, 
4)  out  of  the  fish's  belly,  they  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  prayer. 
He  turns  to  Him  that  smitetb  him  (Isaiah,  9.  13,),  with  the  faint 
glimmer  of  reason  left  to  him,  and  owns  God's  justice  in  punishing 
him.  praised  .  .  .  him — praise  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  soul  spiritually 
healed  (Psalm  116.  12,  14;  Mark,  5.  15,  18,  19.).  I  .  .  .  honored 
him — implying  that  the  cause  of  his  chastisement  was  that  he  had 
before  robbed  God  of  His  honor,  everlasting  dominion — not 
temporary  or  mutable,  as  human  king's  dominion.     35.     all  .  .  . 

as  nothing — (Isaiah,  40.  15,  17.).    according  to  his  will  in  . . . 

heaven — (Psalm  115.  3;  135.  6;  Matthew,  6.  10;  Ephesians,  1.* 
11.).     army — the  heavenly  hosts,  angels  and  starry  orbs  (cf.  Isaiah, 
24.  21.).     none  .  .  .  Stay  his  hand — lit,  strike  His  hand.     Image 
from   striking   the  hand  of  another,   to  check  him  in  doing  any 
thing  (Isaiah,  48.    13 ;  45.  9.).     What  doest  thou— (Job,   9.    12  ; 
Romans,  9.  20.).     36.     An  inscription  in  the    East  India  Com- 
pany's Museum  is   read  as  describing   the  period  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's insanity.     [G.  V.  Smith.]     In  the  so-called  standard  in- 
scription read  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Nebuchadnezzar  relates  that 
during  four  (?)  years  he  ceased  to  lay  out  buildings,  or  to  furnish 
with  victims  Merodoch's  altar,  or  to  clear  out  the  canals  for  irri- 
gation.    No  other  instance    in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  occurs 
of    a   king    recording    his    own    inaction,     my    counsellors  .  .  . 
Ought  unto    me — desired  to   have  me,  as   formerly,    to  be  their 
1  ead,  wearied  with  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  my  absence 
(cf.  Note,  v.  33  ;);  the  likelihood  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  is 
confirmed  by  this  verse,     majesty  was  added — my  authority  was 
greater  than  even  before  (Job,  42.  12  ;  Proverbs,  22.  4:  Matthew, 
33,  "  added").      37.      praise  .  .  .  extol  .  .  .   honor — He  heaps 
/ord  on  word,  as  if  he  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  God.     all 
yhose  works  . . .  truth  . . .  judgment — i.e.,  are  true  and  just 
Revelation,   15.  3  ;  16.  7.)      God  has   not  dealt  unjustly  or  too 
everely  with  me  :  whatever  I  have  suffered,  I  deserved  it  all.     It 
".  c  mark  of  true  contrition,  to  condemn  one's  self,  and  justify  God 

(Psalm  51.  4.).  those  that  walk  in  pride  . . .  abase — exemplified 
in  me.  He  condemns  himself  before  the  whole  world,  in  or^r  to 
glorify  God.  6l° 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-31.  Belshazzar's  Impious  Feast:  the  Handwrit- 
ing on  the  Wall  Inlerpreted  by  Daniel  of  the  Doom  of 
Babylon  and  its  King.  I.  Belshazzar — Rawlinson,  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  explained  the  seeming  discrepancy  be- 
tween Daniel  and  the  heathen  historians  of  Babylon,  Berosus  and 
Abydenus,  who  say  the  last  king  (Naboneddus)  surrendered  in 
Borsippa,  after  Babylon  was  taken,  and  had  an  honorable  abode 
in  Caramania  assigned  to  him.  Belshazzar  was  joint-king  with  his 
father  (called  Minus  in  the  inscriptions),  but  subordinate  to  him; 
hence  the  Babylonian  account  suppresses  the  fact  which  cast  dis- 
credit on  Babylon,  viz.,  that  Belshazzar  shut  himself  up  in  that 
city,  and  fell  at  its  capture  ;  whilst  it  records  the  surrender  of  the 
principal  king  in  Borsippa  (see  my  Introduction  to  Daniel.)  The 
heathen  Xenophon's  description  of  Belshazzar  accords  with 
Daniel's ;  he  calls  him  "  impious,"  and  illustrates  his  cruelty  by 
mentioning  that  he  killed  one  of  his  nobles,  merely  because  in 
hunting  the  noble  struck  down  the  game  before  him  ;  and  un- 
manned a  courtier,  Gadares,  at  a  banquet,  because  one  of  the  king's 
concubines  praised  him  as  handsome.  Daniel  shows  none  of  the 
sympathy  for  him  which  he  had  for  Nebuchadnezzar.  Xenophon 
confirms  Daniel  as  to  Belshazzar's  end.  Winer  explains  the 
"shazzar"  in  the  name  as  meaning  fire,  made  .  .  .  feast — heaven- 
sent infatuation  when  his  city  was  at  the  time  being  besieged  by 
Cyrus.  The  fortifications  and  abundant  provisions  in  the  city  made 
the  king  to  despise  the  besiegers.  It  was  a  solemn  festival  day 
among  the  Babylonians  {Xenophon})  drank  .  .  .  before  the 
thousand — The  king,  on  this  extraordinary  occasion,  departed  from 
his  usual  way,  of  feasting  apart  from  his  nobles  (cf.  Esther,  1.  3.). 
2.     Whiles  he  tasted  the  wine — whilst  under  the  effects  of  wine, 

men  will  do  what  they  dare  not  do  when  sober,  his  father  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— i.e.,  his  forefather.  So  "  Jesus  .  .  .  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham."  Daniel  does  not  say  that  the  other  kings 
mentioned  in  other  writers  did  not  reign  between  Belshazzar  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.,  Evil-merodach  (Jeremiah,  52.  31.).  Nerig- 
lissar,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Laborasoarchod  (nine  months).  Be- 
rosus makes  Nabonnedus  the  last  king  to  have  been  one  of  the 
■people,  raised  to  the  throne  by  an  insurrection.  As  the  inscriptions 
show  that  Belshazzar  was  distinct  from,  and  joint-king  with,  him, 
this  is  not  at  variance  with  Daniel,  whose  statement  that  Belshaz- 
zar was  son  (grandson)  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  corroborated  by  Jere- 
miah (Jeremiah,  27.  7.).  Their  joint,  yet  independent,  testimony, 
as  contemporaries,  and  having  the  best  means  of  information,  is 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  heathen  historians,  if  there  were 
a  discrepancy.  Evil-merodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (accord- 
ing to  Berosus)  reigned  but  a  short  time  (one  or  two  years),  having, 
in  consequence  of  his  bad  government,  been  dethroned  by  a  plot 
of  Neriglissar,  his  sister's  husband  ;  hence  Daniel  does  not  men- 
tion him.  At  the  elevation  of  Nabonnedus  as  supreme  king,  Bel- 
shazzar, the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  doubtless  suffered 
to  be  subordinate  king  and  successor,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
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legitimate  party.  Thus  the  seeming  discrepancy  becomes  a  con- 
firmation of  genuineness  when  cleared  up,  for  the  real  harmony 
must  have  been  undesigned,  wives  .  .  .  concubines — not  usually 
present  at  feasts  in  the  East,  where  females  of  the  harem  are  kept 
in  strict  seclusion.  Hence  Vashti's  refusal  to  appear  at  Ahasuerus' 
feast  (Esther,  I.).  But  the  Babylonian  court,  in  its  reckless  ex- 
cesses, seems  not  to  have  been  so  strict  as  the  Persian.  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  5.  2,  28)  confirms  Daniel,  representing  a  feast  of  Belshazzar 
where  the  concubines  are  present.  At  the  beginning  "  the  lords" 
{v.  1,),  for  whom  the  feast  was  made,  alone  seem  to  have  been 
present  ;  but  as  the  revelry  advanced,  the  females  were  introduced. 
Two  classes  of  them  are  mentioned,  those  to  whom  belonged  the 
privileges  of  "wives,"  and  those  strictly  concubines  (2  Samuel,  5. 
13  ;  1  Kings,  II.  3  J  Song  of  Solomon,  6.  8.).  3.  This  act  was 
not  one  of  necessity,  or  for  honor's  sake,  but  in  reckless  profanity. 
4.  praised — sang  and  shouted  praises  to  "  gods,"  which  being  of 
gold,  "  are  their  own  witnesses"  (Isaiah,  44.  9,),  confuting  the  folly 
of  those  who  fancy  such  to  be  gods.  5.  In  the  Same  hour — 
That  the  cause  of  God's  visitation  might  be  palpable,  viz.,  the  pro- 
fanation of  His  vessels  and  His  holy  name,  fingers  of .  .  .  hand — 
God  admonishes  him,  not  by  a  dream  (as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been 
warned),  or  by  a  voice,  but  by  "  fingers  coming  forth,"  the  invisi- 
bility of  Him  who  moved  them  heightening  the  awful  impressive- 
ness  of  the  scene,  the  hand  of  the  Unseen  One  attesting  his  doom 
before  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  guilty  fellow-revellers,  against 
the  candlestick — the  candelabra  ;  where  the  mystic  characters 
would  be  best  seen.  Barnes  makes  it  the  candlestick  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  nearness  of  the  writing  to  it  intimat- 
ing that  the  rebuke  was  directed  against  the  sacrilege,     upon  the 

plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace — written  in  cuneiform 

letters  on  slabs  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  very  bricks,  are  found  the 
perpetually  recurring  recital  ot  titles,  victories,  and  exploits,  to  re- 
mind the  spectator  at  every  point  of  the  regal  gi  eatness.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, that  on  the  same  wall  on  which  the  king  was  accustomed 
Id  read  the  flattering  legends  of  his  own  magnificence,  he  beholds 
the  mysterious  inscription  which  tells  his  fall  (cf.  Proverbs,  16.  18  ; 
Acts,  12.  21-23.).  part  Of  the  hand — the  anterior  part,  viz.,  the 
fingers.  6.  Countenance — lit.,  brightness,  i.e.,  his  bright  look. 
joints  Of  his  loins — "the  vertebrae  of  his  back."  [Gesenius,]  7. 
He  calls  for  the  magicians,  who  more  than  once  had  been  detected 
in  imposture.  He  neglects  God,  and  Daniel,  whose  fame  as  an 
interpreter  was  then  well  established.  The  world  wishes  to  be 
deceived,  and  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  light.  [Calvin.]  The 
Hebrews  think  the  words  were  Chaldee,  but  in  the  old  Hebrew 
character  like  that  now  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  third 
ruler — the  first  place  was  given  to  the  king  ;  the  second,  to  the 
son  of  the  king,  or  of  the  queen  ;  the  third,  to  the  chief  of  the 
satraps.  8.  The  words  were  in  such  a  character  as  to  be  illegible 
to  the  Chaldees,  God  reserving  this  honor  to  Daniel.  10.  queen — 
the  queen-mother,  or  grandmother,  Nitocris,  had  not  been  present 
till  now.     She   was   wife   either   of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  of*  Evil- 
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merodach  ;  hence  her  acquaintance  with  the  services  of  Daniel. 
She  completed  the  great  works  which  the  former  had  begun. 
Hence  Herodotus  attributes  them  to  her  alone.  This  accounts 
for  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  Belshazzar.  See  my  Note,  ch.  4. 
36.  Cf.  similar  rank  given  to  the  queen-mother  among  the  He- 
brews, 1  Kings,  15.  13.  II.  spirit  Of  the  holy  gods — she  re- 
members and  repeats  Nebuchadnezzar's  language  (ch.  4.  8,  9,  18.). 
As  Daniel  was  probably,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  deprived 
of  the  office  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  promoted  him,  as 
"  master  of  the  magicians"  (ch.  4.  9,).  at  the  king's  death,  Belshaz- 
zar might  easily  be  ignorant  of  his  services,  the  king  .  .  .  thy 
father  the  king  .  .  .  thy  father— The  repetition  marks  with  em- 
phatic gravity  both  the  excellencies  of  Daniel,  and  the  fact  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  Belshazzar  is  bound  to  reverence  as  his 
father,  had  sought  counsel  from  him  in  similar  circumstances.  13. 
the  captivity  Of  Jlldah — the  captive  Jews  residing  in  Babylon. 
!7.  Not  inconsistent  with  v.  29.  For  here  he  declares  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  is  not  from  the  desire  of  reward.  The  hon- 
ors in  v.  29  were  doubtless  urged  on  him,  without  his  wish,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  refuse  them.  Had  he  re- 
fused them  after  announcing  the  doom  of  the  kingdom,  he  might 
have  been  suspected  of  cowardice  or  treason.  18.  God  gave — It 
was  not  his  own  birth  or  talents  which  gave  him  the  vast  empire, 
as  he  thought.  To  make  him  unlearn  his  proud  thought  was  the 
object  of  God's  visitation  on  him.  majesty — in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  glory — from  his  victories,  honor — from  the  enlarge- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  city.  19.  A  purely  absolute  mon- 
archy (Jeremiah,  27.  7.).  21.  heart  was  made  like  . . .  beasts — 
//'/.,  "  he  made  his  heart  like  the  beasts,"  i.e.,  he  desired  to  dwell 
with  them.  22.  Thou  hast  erred  not  through  ignorance,  but 
through  deliberate  contempt  of  God,  notwithstanding  that  thou 
hadst  before  thine  eyes  the  striking  warning  given  in  thy  grand- 
father's case.  23.  whose  are  all  thy  ways — (Jeremiah,  10.  23.). 
24.     Then — When  thou  liftedst  up  thyself  against  the  Lord,     the 

Kart  of  the  hand — the  fore  part,  the  fingers,  was  . . .  sent  from 
im — i.e.,  from  God.  25.  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin—  lit.,  num- 
bered, weighed,  and  dividers.  26.  God  hath  fixed  the  number  of 
years  of  thine  empire,  and  that  number  is  now  complete.  27. 
weighed  in  the  balances — The  Egyptians  thought  that  Osiris 
weighed  the  actions  of  the  dead  in  a  literal  balance.  The  Baby- 
lonians may  have  had  the  same  notion,  which  would  gvve  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  image  here  used,  found  want- 
ing— too  light  before  God,  the  weigher  of  actions  (1  Samuel, 
2.  3  ;  Psalm  62.  9.).  Like  spurious  gold  or  silver  (Jeremiah, 
6.  30.).  28.  Peres — the  explanation  of  "dividers"  (v.  25,),  the 
active  participle  plural  there  being  used  for  the  passive  participle 
singular,  "dividers"  for  "divided."  The  word  "Peres"  alludes  to 
the  similar  word  Persia,  divided — viz.,  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians    [Maurer];   or,    severed  from   thee.      [Grotius.]      29. 

Belshazzar  .  . .  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet — To  come  from  the 

presence  of  a  prince  in  a  dress  presented  to  the  wearer  as  a  dis- 
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tinction  is  still  held  a  great  honor  in  the  East.  Daniel  was  thus 
restored  to  a  similar  rank  to  what  he  had  held  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  2.  48.).  Godly  fidelity,  which  might  be  expected  to 
bring  down  vengeance,  as  in  this  case,  is  often  rewarded  even  in 
this  life.  The  king,  having  promised,  was  ashamed  before  his 
courtiers  to  break  his  word.  He  perhaps  also  affected  to  despise 
the  prophecy  of  his  doom,  as  an  idle  threat.  As  to  Daniel's  reasons 
for  now  accepting  what  at  first  he  had  declined,  cf.  Note,  v.  17. 
The  insignia  of  honor  would  be  witnesses  for  God's  glory  to  the 
World  of  his  having  by  God's  aid  interpreted  the  mystic  characters. 
The  cause  of  his  elevation  too  would  secure  the  favor  of  the  new 
dynasty  (ch.  6  2)  for  both  himself  and  his  captive  countrymen.  As 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  was  not  till  near  daylight,  there 
was  no  want  of  time  in  that  eventful  night  for  accomplishing  all 
that  is  here  recorded.  The  capture  of  the  city  so  immediately  after 
the  prophecy  of  it  (following  Belshazzar's  sacrilege),  marked  most 
emphatically  to  the  whole  world  the  connection  between  Babylon's 
sin  and  its  punishment.  30.  Herodotus  and  Zenophon  confirm 
Daniel  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  event.  Cyrus  diverted  the 
Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  guided  by  two  deserters, 
marched  by  the  dry  bed  into  the  city,  whilst  the  Babylonians  were 
carousing  at  an  annual  feast  to  the  gods.  So  also  Isaiah,  21.  5  ; 
44.  27;  and  Jeremiah,  50.  38,  39  ;  and  51.  36.  As  to  Belshazzar's 
being  slain,  cf.  Isaiah,  14.  18-20;  21.  2-9;  Jeremiah,  50.  29-35; 
51.57-  31.  Darius  the  Median — i.  e„  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Astyages,  b.  c.  569-536.  Though  Koresh,  or  Cyrus, 
was  leader  of  the  assault,  yet  all  was  done  in  the  name  of  Darius ; 
therefore,  he  alone  is  mentioned  here  ;  but  ch.  6.  28,  shows  Daniel 
was  not  ignorant  of  Cyrus'  share  in  the  capture  of  Babylon.  Isaiah, 
13.  17  ;  21.  2,  confirm  Daniel  in  making  the  Medes  the  leading 
nation  in  destroying  Babylon.  So  also  Jeremiah,  51.  II,  28. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  mentioning  Darius,  as  that 
king,  being  weak  and  sensual,  gave  up  all  the  authority  to  his  ener- 
getic nephew,  Cyrus  {Zenophon,  Cyrop.  1.  5  ;  8.  7.).  threescore  and 
two  years  Old — this  agrees  with  Zenophon,  Cyrop.  8.  5,  19,  as  to 
Cyaxares  II. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-28.  Darius'  Decree:  Daniel's  Disobedience,  and 
Consequent  Exposure  to  the  Lions  :  his  Deliverance  by 
God,  and  Darius'  Decree.  I.  Darius — Grotefend  has  read  it 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  as  Darheush,i.e.,  Lord- 
king,  a  name  applied  to  many  of  the  Medo- Persian  kings  in  com- 
mon. Three  of  the  name  occur :  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.  c.  521,  in 
whose  reign  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  (Ezra,  4.  5  ;  Haggai,  1.  1  ;);  Darius  Codomanus,  B.  c.  336, 
whom  Alexander  overcame,  called  "the  Persian"  (Nehemiah,  12. 
22,),  an  expression  used  after  the  rule  of  Macedon  was  set  up  ;  and 
Darius  Cyaxares  II.,  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  {CEschylus,  Pers. 
762,  763.).  hundred  and  twenty — satraps  ;  set  over  the  conquered 
provinces  (including  Babylon),  by  Cyrus  (Xenophou,  Cyrop.  8.  6, 
1.).     No  doubt  Cyrus  acted   under  Darius,   as  in   the  capture  of 
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Babylon  ;  so  that  Daniel  rightly  attributes  the  appointment  to 
Darius.  3.  Daniel  was  preferred  —  probably  because  of 
his  having  so  wonderfully  foretold  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
Hence  the  very  expression  used  by  the  queen-mother  on 
that      occasion      (ch.      5.     12)     is     here     used,      "  because    an 

excellent  spirit  was  in  him."    king  thought  to  set  him  over  the 

whole  realm — agreeing  with  Darius'  character,  weak  and  averse 
to  business,  which  he  preferred  to  delegate  to  favorites.  God  over- 
ruled this  to  the  good  of  both  Daniel,   and,  through  him,  of  His 

people.    4.  occasion  . . .  concerning  the  kingdom — pretext  for 

accusation  in  his  administration  (Ecclesiastes,  4.  4.).  5.  It  is  the 
highest  testimony  to  a  godly  man's  walk,  when  his  most  watchful 
enemies  can  find  no  ground  of  censure  save  in  that  he  walks  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  God  even  where  it  opposes  the  ways  of  the 
world.  6.  assembled  together — lit,  u  assembled  hastily  and  tu- 
multously," Had  they  come  more  deliberately,  the  king  might 
have  refused  their  grant  ;  but  they  gave  him  no  time  for  reflection, 
representing  that  their  test-decree  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  king,  live  for  ever — Arrian  (4)  records  that  Cyrus  was  the 
first  before  whom  prostration  was  practised.  It  is  an  undesigned 
mark  of  genuineness  that  Daniel  should  mention  no  prostration 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Darius  (see  note,  ch.  3.  9.).  7.  The  Per- 
sian king  was  regarded  as  representative  of  the  chief  god,  Or- 
muzd  ;  the  seven  princes  near  him  represented  the  seven  Amshas- 
pands  before  the  throne  of  Ormuzd  ;  hence  Mordecai  (Esther,  3.  4) 
refused  such  homage  to  Haman,  the  king's  prime  minister,  as  in- 
consistent with  what  is  due  to  God  alone.  A  weak  despot,  like 
Darius,  much  under  the  control  of  his  princes,  might  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  such  a  decree  would  test  the  obedience  of  the  Chalde- 
ans just  conquered,  and  tame  their  proud  spirits.  So  absolute  is 
the  king  in  the  East,  that  he  is  regarded  not  merely  as  the  ruler, 

but  the  owner,  of  the  people.    All . . .  governors  . . .  counsellors, 

&c. — several  functionaries  are  here  specified,  not  mentioned  in  v. 
4,  6.  They  evidently  exaggerate  the  case  to  the  weak  king,  as  if 
their  request  was  that  of  all  the  officers  in  the  empire,  den  of 
lions — an  underground  cave  or  pit,  covered  with  a  stone.  It  is  an 
undesigned  proof  of  genuineness,  that  the  "  fiery  furnace  "  is  not 
made  the  means  of  punishment  here,  as  in  ch.  3  ;  for  the  Persians 
were  fire-tuorshippers,  which  the  Babylonians  were  not.  8.  decree 
— or  interdict,  that  it  be  not  changed — (Esther,  1.  19 ;  8.  8.). 
This  immutability  of  the  king's  commands  was  peculiar  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians :  it  was  due  to  their  regarding  him  infallible 
as  the  representative  of  Ormuzd ;  it  was  not  so  among  the  Babylo- 
nians. Medes  and  Persians — the  order  of  the  names  is  an  unde- 
signed mark  of  genuineness.  Cyrus  the  Persian  reigned  subordi- 
nate to  Darius  the  Mede  as  to  dignity,  though  exercising  more 
real  power.  After  Darius'  death,  the  order  is  "  the  Persians  and 
Medes"  (Esther,  1.  14,  19,  &c).  9.  Such  a  despotic  decree  is  quite 
explicable  by  remembering  that  the  king,  as  the  incarnation  cf  Or- 
muzd, might  demand  such  an  act  of  religious  obedience  as  a  test  of 
loyalty.      Persecuting  laws  are  always  made  on    false  pretences. 
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Instead  of  bitter  complaints  against  men,  Daniel  prays  to  God. 
Though  having  vast  business  as  a  ruler  of  the  empire,  he  finds 
time  to  pray  thrice  a  day.  Daniel's  three  companions  (ch.  3.)  are 
not  alluded  to  here,  nor  any  other  Jew  who  conscientiously  may 
have  disregarded  the  edict,  as  the  conspirators  aimed  at  Daniel 

alone  (v.  5.).    10.  when  Daniel  knew  . . .  writing  . . .  signed — 

and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of  advising  the  king  against  it  was 
taken  from  him.  went  into  his  house — withdrawing  from  the 
God-dishonoring  court,  windows  . .  .  open — not  in  vain  glory,  but 
that  there  might  be  no  obstruction  to  his  view  of  the  direction 
in  which  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  seat  of  Jehovah  under  the  Old 
Testament,  lay ;  and  that  the  sight  of  heaven  might  draw  off  his 
mind  from  earthly  thoughts.  To  Christ  in  the  heavenly  temple 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  in  prayer,  from  this  land  of  our  captivity  (i 
Kings,  8.  44,  48  ;  2  Chronicles,  6.  29,  34,  38  ;  Psalm,  5.  7.).  cham- 
ber— the  upper  room,  where  prayer  was  generally  offered  by  the 
Jews  (Acts,  1.  13.).  Not  on  the  house-top  (Acts,  10.  9.),  where  he 
would  be  conspicuous,  upon  his  knees — humble  attitudes  in 
prayer  become  humble  suppliants,  three  times  a  day — (Psalm  55. 
17.).  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  ;  our  nine,  twelve,  and 
three  o'clock  (Acts,  2.  15  ;  10.  9  ;  3.  1  ;  10.  30  ;  cf.  ch.  9.  21  ).  as 
.  .  .  aforetime — not  from  contempt  of  the  king's  command.  II.  as- 
sembled— as  in  v.  6,  assembled  or  ran  hastily,  so  as  to  come  upon 
Daniel  suddenly  and  detect  him  in  the  act.  12.  They  preface 
their  attack  by  alleging  the  king's  edict,  so  as  to  get  him  again  to 
confirm  it  unalterably,  before  they  mention  Daniel's  name.  Not  to 
break  a  wicked  promise,  is  not  firmness,  but  guilty  obstinacy  (Mat- 
thew, 14.  9;  Mark,  6.  26.).  13.  That  Daniel — contemptuously. 
Of  .  .  .  Captivity  Of  Jlldah — recently  a  captive  among  thy  servants, 
the  Babylonians — one  whom  humble  obedience  most  becomes. 
They  thus  aggravate  his  guilt,  omitting  mention  of  his  being  prime 
minister,  which  might  only  remind  Darius  of  Daniel's  state-ser- 
vices, regardeth  not  thee — because  he  regarded  God  (Acts,  4.  19 ; 
5.  29.).  14.  displeased  With  himself— for  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  entrapped  into  such  a  hasty  decree  (Proverbs,  29.  20.).  On 
the  one  hand*he  was  pressed  by  the  immutability  of  the  law,  fear 
that  the  princes  might  conspire  against  him,  and  desire  to  consult 
for  his  own  reputation,  not  to  seem  fickle  ;  on  the  other,  by  regard 
for  Daniel,  and  a  desire  to  save  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own 
rash  decree,  till  .  .  .  going  down  of  .  .  .  SUn — The  king  took  this 
time  to  deliberate,  thinking  that  after  sunset  Daniel  would  be 
spared  till  morning,  and  that  meanwhile  some  way  of  escape  would 
turn  up.  But  (v.  15)  the  conspirators  assembled  tumultuously  {lit.) 
to  prevent  this  delay  in  the  execution,  lest  the  king  should  mean- 
time change  his  decree.    16.  Thy  God  .  . .  will  deliver  thee — The 

heathen  believed  in  the  interposition  of  the  gods  at  times  in  favor 
of  their  worshippers.  Darius  recognised  Daniel's  God  as  a  god,  but 
not  the  only  true  God.  He  had  heard  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
three  youths  in  ch.  3.,  and  hence  augurs  Daniel's  deliverance.  I 
am  not  my  own  master,  and  cannot  deliver  thee,  however  much  I 
wish  it.     "  Thy  God  will."     Kings  are  the  slaves  of  their  flatter- 
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ers.  Men  admire  piety  to  God  in  others,  however  disregarding 
Him  themselves.  17.  stone  .  .  .  sealed — typical  of  Christ's  en- 
tombment under  a  seal  (Matthew,  27.  66.).  Divinely  ordered,  that 
the  deliverance  might  be  the  more  striking,  his  Own  Signet,  and 
. .  .  of  his  lords— the  concurrence  of  the  lords  was  required  for 
making  laws.  In  this,  kingly  power  had  fallen  since  it  was  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  hands.  The  Median  king  is  a  puppet  in  his 
lords'  hands;  they  take  the  security  of  their  own  seal  as  well 
as  his,  that  he  should  not  release  Daniel.  The  king's  seal 
guaranteed  Daniel  from  being  killed  by  them,  should  he  escape 

the  lions.    18.  neither  were  instruments  of  music,  &c. — Gesen- 

IUS  translates,  "  concubines."  Daniel's  mentioning  it  as  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  of  Darius,  that  he  neither  approached  his  table  nor 
his  harem,  agrees  with  Xenophon's  picture  of  him  as  devoted  to 
wine  and  women,  vain,  and  without  self-control.  He  is  sorry  for 
the  evil  which  he  himself  had  caused,  yet  takes  no  steps  to  remedy 
it.  There  are  many  such  halters  between  good  and  bad,  who  are 
ill  at  ease  in  their  sins,  yet  go  forward  in  them,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  others.  19.  His  grief  overcame  his  fear  of  the  nobles.  20.  liv- 
ing God — having  life  himself,  and  able  to  preserve  thy  life  ;  con- 
trasted with  the  lifeless  idols.  Darius  borrowed  the  phrase  from 
Daniel  ;  God  extorting  from  an  idolater  a  confession  of  the  truth. 
thou  servest  continually — in  times  of  persecution,  as  well  as  times 
of  peace,     is  thy  God  .  . .  able — the  language  of  doubt,  yet  hope. 

21.  Daniel  might  have  indulged  in  anger  at  the  king,  but 
does  not ;  his  sole  thought  is,  God's  glory  has  been  set  forth 
in  his  deliverance.  22.  his  angel — the  instrument,  not  the 
author,  of  his  deliverance  (Psalm,  91.  11  ;  34.  7.).  shut  .  .  .  lions 
mouths — (Hebrews,  II.  33.).  So  spiritually,  God  will  shut  the 
roaring  lion's  mouth  (1  Peter,  5.  8)  for  His  servants.  forasmuch 
as  before  him  innocency — not  absolutely  (in  ch.  9.  7,  18,  he  dis- 
claims such  a  plea),  but  relatively  to  this  case.  God  has  attested 
the  justice  of  my  cause  in  standing  up  for  his  worship,  by  deliver- 
ing me.  Therefore,  the  "  forasmuch"  does  not  justify  Rome's  doc- 
trine of  works  meriting  salvation.  before  thee — Obedience  to 
God  is  in  strictest  compatibility  with  loyalty  to  the  king  (Matthew, 

22.  21  ;  1  Peter,  2.  17.).  Daniel's  disobedience  to  the  king  was 
seeming,  not  real,  because  it  was  not  from  contempt  of  the  king, 
but  from  regard  to  the  King  of  kings  (cf.  Acts,  24.  16.).  23.  be- 
cause he  believed — "  Faith"  is  stated  in  Hebrews,  11.  33,  to  have 
been  his  actuating  principle  :  a  prelude  to  the  gospel.  His  belief 
was  not  with  a  view  to  a  miraculous  deliverance.  He  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  event,  committing  the  keeping  of  his  sonl  to  God,  in  well- 
doing, as  unto  a  faithful  Creator  (iPeter,  4.  19,),  sure  of  deliverance 
in  a  better  life,  if  not  in  this.  24.  (Deuteronomy,  19.  19 ;  Pro- 
verbs, 19.  5.)  accused — lit.,  devoured  the  bones  and  flesh.  It  was 
just  that  they  who  had  torn  Daniel's  character,  and  sought  the 
tearing  of  his  person,  should  be  themselves  given  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  (Proverbs,  11.  8.).  their  children  —  among  the  Persians, 
the  whole  kindred  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  one  culprit.  The 
Mosaic  law  expressly  forbad  this  (Deuteronomy,  24.  16  ;  2  Kings, 
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14.  6.).  or  ever — i.  e.,  before  ever.  The  lions'  sparing  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  becanse  they  were  full,  as  they  showed  the 
keenness  of  their  hunger  on  the  accusers.  26.  Stronger  than  the 
decree  (ch.  3.  29.).  That  was  negative  ;  this,  positive  :  not  merely 
men  must  say  "  nothing  amiss  of,"  but  must  "  fear  before  God." 
23.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  Daniel's  visions  (ch.  10.  12) 
were  given.  Daniel  "  prospered"  because  of  his  prophecies  (Ezra, 
I.  I,  2.). 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  1-28.  Vision  of  the  Four  Beasts.  This  chapter  treats  of  the 
same  subject  as  the  second  chapter.  But  there  the  four  kingdoms, 
and  Messiah's  final  kingdom,  were  regarded  according  to  their 
external  political  aspect  ;  but  here,  according  to  the  mind  of  God 
concerning  them,  and  their  moral  features.  The  outward  political 
history  had  been  shown  in  its  general  features  to  the  world-ruler, 
Vvhose  position  fitted  him  for  receiving  such  a  revelation.  But 
God's  prophet  here  receives  disclosures  as  to  the  character  of  the 
powers  of  the  world,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  suited  to  his 
position  and  receptivity.  Hence  in  the  second  chapter  the  images 
are  taken  from  the  inanimate  sphere  ;  in  the  seventh  chapter  they 
are  taken  from  the  animate.  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  superficially  the 
world-power  as  a  splendid  human  figure,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  mere  stone  at  the  first.  Daniel  sees  the  world-kingdoms  in 
their  inner  essence  as  of  an  animal  nature  lower  than  human,  being 
estranged  from  God  ;  and  that  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ("  the 
Son  oi  Man"  the  representative-man)  is  the  true  dignity  of  man 
realized.  So,  as  contrasted  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision,  the 
kingdom  of  God  appears  to  Daniel,  from  the  very  first,  superior  to 
the  world-kingdom.  For  though  in  physical  force  the  beasts  excel 
man,  man  has  essentially  spiritual  powers.  Nebuchadnezzar's  co- 
lossal image  represents  mankind  in  its  own  strength,  but  only  the 
outward  man.  Daniel  sees  man  spiritually  degraded  to  the  beast- 
level,  led  by  blind  impulses,  through  his  alienation  from  God.  It 
is  only  from  above  that  the  perfect  Son  of  man  comes,  and  in  His 
kingdom  man  attains  his  true  destiny.  Cf.  Psalm  8,  with  Genesis, 
I.  26-28.  Humanity  is  impossible  without  divinity  ;  it  sinks  to 
bestiality  (Psalm  32.  9  ;  49.  20  ;  73.  22.).  Obstinate  heathen  nations 
are  compared  to  "  bulls"  (Psalm  68.  30.).  Egypt  to  the  dragon 
in  the  Nile  (Isaiah,  27.  1  ;  51.  9;  Ezekiel,  29.  3.).  The  animal 
with  all  its  sagacity  looks  always  to  the  ground,  without  conscious- 
ness of  relation  to  God.  What  elevates  man  is  communion  with 
God,  in  willing  subjection  to  Him.  The  moment  he  tries  to  exalt 
himself  to  independence  of  God,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  4.  30,), 
he  sinks  to  the  beast's  level.  Daniel's  acquaintance  with  the  ani- 
mal colossal  figures  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh  was  a  psychological 
preparation  for  his  animal-visions.  Hosea,  13.  7,  8,  would  occur 
to  him  whilst  viewing  those  ensigns  of  the  world-power.  Cf.  Jere- 
miah, 2.  15  ;  4.  7  ;  5.  6.  I.  Belshazzar — Good  Hebrew  MSS. 
have  Beleshazzar ;  meaning  "  Bel  is  to  be  burnt  with  hostile  fire" 
(Jeremiah,  50.  2  ;  51.  44.).  In  the  history  he  is  called  by  his 
ordinary  name  ;  in  the  prophecy,  which  gives  his  true  destiny,  he  is 
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called  a  corresponding  name,  by  the  change  of  a  letter.     Visions 
Of  his  head — not  confused"    dreams,"    but   distinct  images   seen 
whilst  his  mind  was  collected,     sum — a  summary.     Iii  predictions, 
generally,  details  are  not  given  so  fully  as  to  leave  no  scope  for  free 
agency,  faith,  and  patient  waiting  for  God  manifesting  His  will  in 
the  event.     He  "  wrote"  it  for  the  Church  in  all  ages  ;he  "  told" 
it  for  the  comfort  of  his  captive  fellow-countrymen.     2.     the  four 
winds — answering  to  the  "  four  beasts  ;"  their  several  conflicts  in 
the  four  quarters  or  directions  of  the  world.     Strove — burst  forth 
(from  the  abyss.)     [Maurer.]     sea — the  world-powers  rise  out  of 
the  agitations  of  the  political  sea  (Jeremiah,  46.  7,  8  ;    Luke,  21. 
25  ;  cf.  Revelation,  13.  1  ;  17.  15  ;  21.  1  ;);  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  (v.  13  ;  cf.  John,  8. 
23.).     Tregelles  takes  "  the  great  sea"  to  mean,  as  always  else- 
where  in  Scripture  (Joshha,   I.  4  ;  9.   1,),  the  Mediterranean,    the 
centre  territorially  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  vision,  which  all 
border  on  it,  and  have  Jerusalem  subject  to  them.     Babylon  did 
not  border  on  the    Mediterranean,  nor   rule   Jerusalem,  till  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's time,  when  both  things  took  place  simultaneously. 
Persia   encircled   more  of  this  sea,  viz.,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Cyrene.     Greece  did  not  become  a  monarchy  before  Alexander's 
time,  but  then,  succeeding  to  Persia,  it  became  mistress  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    It  surrounded  still  more  of  the  Mediterranean,  adding  the 
coasts  of  Greece  to  the  part  held  by  Persia.     Rome,  under  Augus- 
tus, realised  three  things  at  once — it  became  a  monarchy,  became 
mistress  of  the  last  of  the  four  parts  of  Alexander's  empire  (sym- 
bolised by  the  four  heads  of  the  third  beast),  and  of  Jerusalem,  it 
surrounded    all     the    Mediterranean.      3.       beasts — not    living 
animals,  as  the  cherubic  four  in  Revelation,  4.  7  (for  the  original  is 
a  different  word  from  beasts,  and  ought  to  be  there  translated,  "  liv- 
ing animals").     The  cherubic  living  animals  represent  redeemed 
man,  combining  in  himself  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life.     But 
the  "  beasts"  here  represent  the  world-powers,  in  their  beast -like, 
grovelling  character.     It  is  on  the  fundamental  harmony  between 
nature  and  spirit,  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  history, 
and  revelation,  that  Scripture  symbolism  rests.     The  selection  of 
symbols  is  not  arbitrary,  but  based  on  the  essence  of  things.     4. 
Hon — the  symbol  of  strength  and  courage  ;  chief  among  the  king- 
doms  as  the   lion  among   the   beasts.     Nebuchadnezzar  is   called 
"  the  lion"  (Jeremiah,    4.  7.).  eagle's    wings — denoting  a   wide- 
spread and  rapidly-acquired  (Isaiah,  46.  II  ;  Jeremiah,  4.  13  ;  La- 
mentations,  4.    19  ;  Habakkuk,  1.  6)   empire  (Jeremiah,  48.  40.). 
plucked — its  ability  for  wide-spread  conquest  passed  away  under 
Evil-merodach,  &c.    [Grotius.]    Rather,  during  Nebuchadnezzar's 
privation  of  his  throne,  whilst  deranged,     it  was  lifted  up  from 

the  earth — i.e.,  from  its  grovelling  bestiality,   made  stand  ...  as 

a  man — So  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  haughty  pride,  relied  on 
his  own  strength,  he  forfeited  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  was 
therefore  degraded  to  be  with  the  beasts.  Ch.  4.  16:  "Let  his 
heart  be  changed  from  man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto 
him."     But  after  that  he  learned  by  his  sore  discipline,  that  "  the 
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Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men"  (ch.  4.  35,  36,),  the  re- 
verse change  took  place  in  him,  "  a  mans  heart  is  given  to  him, 
instead  of  his  former  beast's  heart,  he  attains  man's  true  position, 
viz.,  to  be  consciously  dependent  on  God."  Cf.  Psalm,  9.  20.  5. 
bear — symbolising  the  austere  life  of  the  Persians  in  their  moun- 
tains, also  their  cruelty  (Isaiah,  13.  17,  18  ;  Cambyses,  Ochus,  and 
other  of  the  Persian  princes  were  notoriously  cruel :  the  Persian 
laws  involved,  for  one  man's  offence,  the  whole  kindred  and 
neighborhood  in  destruction,  ch.  6.  24)  and  rapacity.  "  A  bear  is 
an  all-devouring  animal"  [Aristotle,  8.  5.]  (Jeremiah,  51.  48, 
56.).  raised  .  .  .  itself  On  One  Side— But  the  Hebrew,  "  It  raised 
up  one  dominion."  The  Medes,  an  ancient  people,  and  the  Per- 
sians, a  modern  tribe,  formed  one  united  sovereignty,  in  contrast  to 
the  third  and  fourth  kingdoms,  each  originally  one,  afterwards 
divided.  English  Version  is  the  result  of  a  slight  change  of  a 
Hebrew  letter.  The  idea  then  would  be,  **  It  lay  on  one  of  its  fore 
feet,  and  stood  oh  the  other ;"  a  figure  still  to  be  seen  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  Babylon  (Munter,  Relig.  Baby  I.  112  ;);  denoting  a 
kingdom  that  had  been  at  rest,  but  is  now  rousing  itself  for  con- 
quest. Media  is  the  lower  side,  passiveness  ;  Persia,  the  upper, 
active  element.  [Auberlen.]  Thev  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  are 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  brought  under  the  Persian  sway. 
Rather,  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt,  not  properly  parts  of  its  body, 
but  seized  by  Medo-Persia.  [Sir  I.  Newton.]  Called  "  ribs," 
because  they  strengthened  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  "  Between 
its  teeth,"  as  being  much  grinded  by  it.  devour  much  flesh — i e., 
subjugate  many  nations.  6.  leopard — smaller  than  the  lion : 
swift  (Habakkuk,  1.  8  ;);  cruel  (Isaiah,  II.  6,),  the  opposite  of 
tame  ;  springing  suddenly  from  its  hiding  place  on  its  prey  (Hosea, 
13.  7  :):  spotted.  So  Alexander,  a  small  king,  of  a  small  kingdom, 
Macedon,  attacked  Darius  at  the  head  of  the  vast  empire  reaching 
from  the  ^egan  sea  to  the  Indies.  In  twelve  years  he  subjugated 
part  of  Europe,  and  all  Asia  from  Illyricum  and  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Ganges,  not  so  much  fighting  as  conquering.  [Jerome.] 
Hence,  whereas  Babylon  is  represented  with  two  wings,  Macedon 
ha.s  four,  so  rapid  were  its  conquests.  The  various  spots  denote 
the  various  nations  incorporated  into  his  empire  [Bochart]  ;  or, 
Alexander's  own  variations  in  character,  at  one  time  mild,  at  an- 
other cruel,  now  temperate,  and  now  drunken  and  licentious. 
four  heads — explained  ch.  8.  8,  22  ;  the  four  kingdoms  of  the 
Diadochi  or  successors  into  which  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
divided  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  viz.,  Macedon  and  Greece  under 
Cassander,  Thrace  and  Bithynia  under  Lysimachus,  Egypt  under 
Ptolemy,  and  Syria  under  Seleucus.  dominion  .  .  .  given  to  it — by 
God  ;  not  by  Alexander's  own  might.  For  how  unlikely  it  was 
that  30,000  men  should  overthrow  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Josephus  {Antiquities,  11.  6)  says  that  Alexander  adored  the  high 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  saying  that  he  at  Dium  in  Macedonia  had 
seen  a  vision  of  God  so  habited,  inviting  him  to  go  Asia,  and 
promising  him  success.  7.  As  Daniel  lived  under  the  kingdom 
of  the  first  beast,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  describe  it,  and  as 
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the  second  and  third  are  described  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  the  chief  emphasis  falls  on  the  fourth.  Also  prophecy  most 
dwells  on  the  end,  which  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding 
series  of  events.  It  is  in  the  fourth  that  the  world-power  mani- 
fests fully  its  God-opposing  nature.  Whereas  the  three  former 
kingdoms  were  designated  respectively,  as  a  lion,  bear,  and  leop- 
ard ;  no  particular  beast  is  specified  as  the  image  of  the  fourth  ;  for 
Rome  is  so  terrible  as  to  be  not  describable  by  any  one,  but  com- 
bines in  itself  all  that  we  can  imagine  inexpressibly  fierce  in  all 
beasts.  Hence  thrice  {v.  7,  19,  23)  it  is  repeated,  that  the  fourth 
was  "  diverse  from  all"  the  others.  The  formula  of  introduction, 
"  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,"  occurs  here,  as  at  v.  2,  and  again  at 
v.  13,  thus  dividing  the  whole  vision  into  three  parts — the  first 
embracing  the  three  kingdoms,  the  second  the  fourth  and  its  over- 
throw, the  third  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  first  three  together  take 
up  a  few  centuries  ;  the  fourth,  thousands  of  years.  The  whole 
lower  half  of  the  image  in  ch.  2.  is  given  to  it.  And  whereas  the 
other  kingdoms  consist  of  only  one  material,  this  consists  of  two, 
iron  and  clay  (on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  ch.  2.  41-43  ;);  the 
"  iron  teeth"  here  allude  to  one  material  in  the  fourth  kingdom  of 
the  image,  ten  horns — It  is  with  the  crisis,  rather  than  the  course* 
of  the  fourth  kingdom,  this  seventh  chapter  is  mainly  concerned. 
The  ten  kings  (v.  24,  the  "  horns"  representing  power),  i.e.,  king- 
doms, into  which  Rome  was  divided  on  its  incorporation  with  the 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  and  again  at  the  Reformation,  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  here  intended.  But  the  variation  of  the 
lists  of  the  ten,  and  their  ignoring  the  Eastern  half  of  the  empire 
altogether,  and  the  existence  of  the  Papacy  before  the  breaking  up 
of  even  the  Western  empire,  instead  of  being  the  "  little  horn" 
springing  up  after  the  other  ten,  are  against  this  view.  The  West- 
ern Roman  empire  continued  till  A.D,  731  ;  and  the  Eastern,  till 
A.D.  1453.  The  ten  kingdoms,  therefore,  prefigured  by  the  ten 
"  toes"  (ch.  2.  41);  cf.  Revelations,  13.  1  ;  17.  12,),  are  the  ten  king- 
doms into  which  Rome  shall  be  found  finally  divided,  when  Anti- 
christ shall  appear.  [Tregelles.]  These,  probably,  are  pre- 
figured by  the  number  ten  being  the  prevalent  one  *at  the  chief 
turning  points  of  Roman  history.  8.  little  horn — little  at  first, 
but  afterwards  waxing  greater  than  all  others.  Pie  must  be  sought 
"  among  them,"  viz.,  the  ten  horns.  The  Roman  empire  did  not 
represent  itself  as  a  continuation  of  Alexander's  ;  but  the  Germanic 
empire  calls  itself  "  the  holy  Roman  empire."  Napoleon's  attempt- 
ed universal  monarchy  was  avowedly  Roman  ;  his  son  was  called 
king  of  Rome.  The  czar  {Ccesar)  also  professes  to  represent  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  civilization, 
church,  language,  and  law,  are  the  chief  elements  in  Germanic 
civilization.  But  the  Romanic  element  seeks  universal  empire, 
whilst  the  Germanic  seeks  individualisation.  Hence  the  universal 
monarchies  attempted  by  the  Papacy,  Charlemagne,  Charles  V., 
and  Napoleon,  have  failed,  the  iron  not  amalgamating  with  the 
clay.  In  the  king  symbolized  by  "  the  little  horn,"  the  God-op- 
posing, haughty   spirit  of  the  world,  represented   by   the  fourth 
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monarchy,  finds  its  intensest  development.  "  The  man  of  sin,"' 
"  the  son  of  perdition"  (2  Thessalonians,  2.).  Antichrist  (1  John„ 
2.  18,  22  ;  4.  3.).  It  is  the  complete  evolution  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple introduced  by  the  fall,    three  of  the  first  horns  plucked 

up — the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  State  of  Rome,  which  constituted  the  Pope's  dominions  at 
the  first  ;  obtained  by  Pope  Zachary  and  Stephen  II.  in  return  for 
acknowledging  the  usurper  Pepin  lawful  king  of  France.  [New- 
ton.] See  Tregelles'  objections,  v.  7,  "  ten  horns,"  Note.  The 
"little  horn,"  in  his  view,  is  to  be  Antichrist  rising  three  and  a  half 
years  before  Christ's  second  advent,  having  first  overthrown  three 
of  the  ten  cotemporaneous  kingdoms,  into  which  the  fourth  mon- 
archy, under  which  we  live,  shall  be  finally  divided.  Popery  seems 
to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  many  particulars,  the  Pope 
claiming  to  be  God  on  earth,  and  above  all  earthly  dominions ;  but 
the  spirit  of  antichrist  prefigured  by  popery  will  probably  culmin- 
ate in  ONE  individual,  to  be  destroyed  by  Christ's  coming  ;  He 
will  be  the  product  of  the  political  zwr/^-powers,  whereas  Popery, 
which  prepares  His  way,  is  a  church  become  wordly.  eyes  of  a 
man — eyes  express  intelligence  (Ezekiel,  1.  18  ;);  so  (Genesis,  3. 
5)  the  serpent's  promise  was,  man's  "eyes  should  be  opened,"  if  he 
would  but  rebel  against  God.  Antichrist  shall  consummate  the 
self-apotheosis,  begun  at  the  fall,  high  intellectual  culture,  inde- 
pendent of  God.  The  metals  representing  Babylon  and  Medo- 
Persia,  gold  and  silver,  are  more  precious  than  brass  and  iron,  re- 
presenting Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  the  latter  metals  are  more  use- 
ful to  civilisation  (Genesis,  4.  22.).  The  clay,  representing  the 
Germanic  element,  is  the  most  plastic  material.  Thus  there  is  a 
progress  in  culture ;  but  this  is  not  a  progress  necessarily  in  man's 
truest  dignity,  viz.,  union  and  likeness  to  God.  Nay,  it  has  led 
him  farther  from  God,  to  self-reliance  and  world-love.  The  be- 
ginnings of  civilisation  were  among  the  children  of  Cain  (Genesis, 
4.  17-24;  Luke,  16.  8.).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  first  Anti- 
christ, came  from  civilized  Greece,  and  loved  art.  As  Hellenic 
civilisation  produced  the  first,  so  modern  civilization  under  the 
fourth  monarchy  will  produce  the  last  Antichrist.  The  "  mouth," 
and  "  eyes"  are  those  of  a  man,  while  the  symbol  is  otherwise 
brutish,  i.e.,  it  will  assume  man's  true  dignity,  viz.,  wear  the  guise 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (which  comes  as  the  "  son  of  man"  from 
above),  whilst  it  is  really  bestial,  viz.,  severed  from  God.  Anti- 
christ promises  the  same  things  as  Christ,  but  in  an  opposite  way. 
A  caricature  of  Christ,  offering  a  regenerated  world  without  the 
cross.  Babylon  and  Persia  in  their  religion  had  more  reverence 
for  things  divine  than  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  imperial  stages  of 
their  history.  Nebuchadnezzar's  human  heart,  given  him  (ch.  4.  16) 
on  his  repentance,  contrasts  with  the  human  eyes  of  Antichrist,  the 
pseudo-son  of  man,  viz.,  intellectual  culture,  while  heart  and 
mouth  blaspheme  God.  The  deterioration  politically  corresponds  : 
the  first  kingdom,  an  organic  unity  ;  the  second,  divided  into  Me- 
dian and  Persian  ;  the  third  branches  off  into  four ;  the  fourth, 
into   ten.     The  two    Eastern   kingdoms   are   marked   by   nobler 
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metals  ;  the  two  Western,  by  baser  ;  individualisation  and  division 
appear  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  they  which  produce  the  two  anti- 
christs. 9.  I  beheld  till — I  continued  looking  till,  &c.  thrones 
.  .  .  Cast  down — rather,  "  thrones  were  placed"  [  Vulgate  and 
Luther,]  viz.,  for  the  saints  and  elect  angels  to  whom  "judgment 
is  given"  {v.  22,),  as  assessors  with  the  Judge.  Cf.  v.  10,  "thous- 
and thousands  ministered  unto  Him"  (Matthew,  19.  28 ;  Luke,  22. 
30;  1  Corinthians,  6.  2,  3  ;  1  Timothy,  5.  21  ;  Revelation,  2.  26; 
4.  4.).  In  English  Version  the  thrones  cast  down  are  those  of  the 
previously  mentioned  kings  who  give  place  to  Messiah.  Ancient 
Of  days — "  The  everlasting  Father"  (Isaiah,  9.  6.)  He  is  the 
Judge  here,  as  the  Son  does  not  judge  in  His  own  cause,  and  it 
is  His  cause  which  is  the  one  at  issue  with  Antichrist,  sit — the 
attitude  of  a  judge  about  to  pass  sentence,  white — the  judicial 
purity  of  the  Judge,  and  of  all  things  round  Him,  is  hereby  ex- 
pressed (Revelation,  1.  14.).  Wheels — as  Oriental  thrones  move 
on  wheels.  Like  the  rapid  flame,  God's  judgments  are  most  swift 
in  falling  where  He  wills  them  (Ezekiel,  1.  15,  16.).  The  judg- 
ment here  is  not  the  last  judgment,  for  then  there  will  be  no  beast, 
and  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  passed  away  ;  but  it  is  that  on 
Antichrist  (the  last  development  of  the  fourth  kingdom),  typical 
of  the  last  judgment :  Christ  coming  to  substitute  the  millennial 
kingdom  of  glory  for  that  of  the  cross  (Revelation,   17.   12-14  ;  19- 

15-21;   n.   15.).    10.    thousand  ....  ministered  unto  him— so 

at   the   giving  of  the   law  (Deuteronomy,    33.  2;  Psalm,  68.  17; 

Hebrews,  12.  22 ;  Jude,  14.).    ten  thousand  . . .  before   him— 

image  from  the  Sanhedrim,  in  which  the  father  of  the  consistory 
sat  with  his  assessors  on  each  side,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle, 
and  the  people  standing  before  him.  judgment  was  set — the 
judges  sat  (Revelation,  20.  4.)  books  .  .  .  opened — (Revelation, 
20.  12.).  Forensic  image  ;  all  the  documents  of  the  cause  at  issue, 
connected  with  the  condemnation  of  Antichrist  and  his  king- 
dom, and  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Judgment 
must  pass  on  the  world  as  being  under  the  curse,  before 
the  glory  comes ;  but  Antichrist  offers  glory  without  the  cross, 
a  renewed  world  without  the  world  being  judged.  II.  Here  is  set 
forth  the  execution  on  earth  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  un- 
seen heavenly  court  of  judicature  (v.  9.  10.).  body  .  .  .  given  to  . .  . 
flame — (Revelation,  19.  20.).  12.  "  The  rest  of  the  beasts,"  i.  e., 
the  three  first,  had  passed  away  not  by  direct  destroying  judgments, 
such  as  consumed  the  little  horn,  as  being  the  finally-matured  evil 
of  the  fourth  beast.  They  had  continued  to  exist,  but  their 
"  dominion  was  taken  away  ;"  whereas  the  fourth  beast  shall  cease 
utterly,  superseded  by  Messiah's  kingdom,  for  a  season  .  .  .  time — 
not  only  the  triumph  of  the  beasts  over  the  godly,  but  their  very 
existence,  is  limited  to  a  definite  time,  and  that  time  the  exactly- 
suitable  one  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  22.).  Probably  a  definite  period  is 
meant  by  '♦  a  season  and  time"  (cf.  v.  25  ;  Revelation,  20.  3.).  It 
is  striking,  the  fourth  monarchy,  though  Christianised  for  1500 
years  past,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  previous  heathen  mon- 
archies, or  from  its  own  heathen  portion.      Nay,  it  is  represented 
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as  the  most  God-opposed  of  all,  and  culminating  at  last  in  blas- 
phemous Antichrist.  The  reason  is,  Christ's  kingdom  now  is  not 
of  this  world  (John  18.  36,),  and  only  at  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  becomes  an  external  power  of  the  world.  Hence  Daniel, 
whose  province  it  was  to  prophesy  of  the  world-powers,  does  not 
treat  of  Christianity  until  it  becomes  a  world-power,  viz.,  at  the 
second  advent.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  hidden  one,  till  Jesus 
comes  again  (Romans,  8.  17  ;  Colossians,  3.  2,  3  ;  2  Timothy,  2*  II, 
12.).  Rome  was  worldly  whilst  heathen,  and  remains  worldly, 
though  Christianised.  So  the  New  Testament  views  the  present 
aeon  or  age  of  the  world  as  essentially  heathenish,  which  we  can- 
not love  without  forsaking  Christ"  (Romans,  12.  2  ;  1  Corinthians, 
1.  20  ;  2.  6,  8  ;  3.  18  ;  7.  31  ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  4  ;  Galatians,  1.  4  ; 
Ephesians,  2.  2  ;  2  Timothy,  4.  10  ;  cf.  1  John,  2.  15,  17.).  The 
object  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  Christianise  the  present 
world,  as  to  save  souls  out  of  it,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  with 
the  world  (1  Corinthians,  11.  32,),  but  to  rule  with  Him  in  his 
millennium  (Matthew,  5.  5  ;  Luke,  12.  32  ;  22.  28-30  ;  Romans,"  5. 
17  ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  Revelation,  1.  6  ;  2.  26-28  ;  3.  21  ;  20. 
4.).  This  is  to  be  our  hope,  not  to  reign  in  the  present  world- 
course  (1  Corinthians,  4.  8  ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  18  ;  Philippians,  3. 
20;  Hebrews,  13.  14.).  There  must  be  a  "regeneration"  of  the 
world,  as  of  the  individual,  a  death  previous  to  a  resurrection,  a 
destruction  of  the  world-kingdoms,  before  they  rise  anew  as  the 
kindoms  of  Christ  (Matthew,  19.  28.).  Even  the  millennium  will 
not  perfectly  eradicate  the  world's  corruption,  another  apostasy  and 
judgment  will  succeed  (Revelation,  20.  7-15,),  in  which  the  world 
of  nature  is  to  be  destroyed  and  renewed,  as  the  world  of  history 
was  before  the  millennium  (2  Peter,  3.  8-13  ;);  then  comes  the  per- 
fect earth  and  heaven  (Revelation,  21.  1.).  Thus  there  is  an  on- 
ward progress,  and  the  Christian  is  waiting  for  the  consummation 
(Mark,  13.  33-37  ;  Luke,  12.  35,  36,  40-46  ;  1  Thessalonians,  1.  9, 
10,),  as  His  Lord  also  is  "  expecting"  (Hebrews,  10.  13.).  13.  Son 
Of  man — (see  Note,  Ezekiel,  2.  I.).  Not  merely  Son  of  David,  and 
King  of  Israel,  but  Head  of  restored  humanity  (corresponding  to 
the  world-wide  horizon  of  Daniel's  prophecy);  the  seed  of  the  woman 
crushing  Antichrist,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  according  to  the  Pro- 
tevangel  in  Paradise  (Genesis,  3.).  The  Representative-man  shall 
then  realize  the  original  destiny  of  man  as  Head  of  the  creation 
(Genesis,  1.  26,  28  ;);  the  centre  of  unity  to  Israel  and  the  Gentiles. 
The  beast,  which  taken  conjointly  represents  the  four  beasts, 
ascends  from  the  sea  (ch.  7.  2  ;  Revelation,  13. 1  ;);  the  Son  of  Man 
descends  from  "heaven!'  Satan,  as  the  serpent,  is  the  repre- 
sentative head  of  all  that  is  bestial  ;  man,  by  following  the  ser- 
pent, has  become  bestial.  God  must,  therefore,  become  man. 
so  that  man  may  cease  to  be  beastlike.  Whoever  rejects 
the  incarnate  God  will  be  judged  by  the  Son  of  Man  just 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  (John,  5.  27,).  This  title  is 
always  associated  with  His  coming  again,  because  the  king- 
dom that  then  awaits  Him  is  that  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the 
Savior  of   man,   the  Restorer  of   the  lost  inheritance.     "  Son  of 
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Man"  expresses  his  visible  state,  formerly  in  His  humiliation, 
hereafter  in  His  exaltation.  He  "  comes  to  the  Ancient  of  days" 
to  be  invested  "with  the  kingdom.  Cf.  Psalm  no.  2  ;  "  The  Lord 
.shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  (Messiah)  out  of  Zion,"  This 
investiture  was  at  His  ascension  "  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Acts, 
I.  9 ;  2.  33,  34;  Psalm  2.  6-9  ;  Matthew,  28,  18.),  which  is  a 
pledge  of  His  return  "in  like  manner"  "in  the  clouds"  (Acts,  1. 
n  ;  Matthew,  26.  64.),  and  "with  clouds  "  (Revelation,  1.  7.).  The 
kingdom  then  was  given  to  him  in  title  and  invisible  exercise  ;  at 
His  second  coming  it  shall  be  in  visible  administration.  He  will 
vindicate  it  from  the  misrule  of  those  who  received  it  to  hold  for 
and  under  God,  but  who  ignored' His  supremacy.  The  Father  will 
assert  His  right  by  the  Son,  the  heir,  who  will  hold  it  for  Him 
(Ezekiel,  21,  27  ;  Hebrews,  1.  2  ;  Revelation,  19.  13-16.).  Tregel- 
les  thinks,  the  investiture  here  immediately  precedes  Christ's  com- 
ing forth ;  because  He  sits  at  God's  right  hand  until  His  enemies 
are  made  his  footstool,  then  the  kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  in 
actual  investiture,  and  He  comes  to  crush  His  so  prepared  foot- 
stool under  His  feet.  But  the  words,  "  with  the  clouds,"  and  the 
universal  power  actually,  though  invisibly,  given  Him  then  (Ephe- 
sians,  1.  20-22,),  agree  best  with  His  investiture  at  the  ascension, 
which,  in  the  prophetic  view  that  overleaps  the  interval  of  ages,  is 
the  precursor  of  His  coming  visibly  to  reign  ;  no  event  of  equal 
moment  taking  place  in  the  interval.  15.  body — lit.,  sheath  :  the 
body  being  the  sheath  of  the  soul.  17.  kings — i.  <?.,  kingdoms. 
Cf.  v.  23,  "  fourth  kingdom  ; "  ch.  2.  38  ;  8.  20-22.  Each  of  the 
four  kings  represents  a  dynasty.  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander, 
Antiochus,  and  Antichrist  though  individually  referred  to,  are  rep- 
resentatives of  characteristic  tendencies.  18.  the  Most  High — the 
emphatic  title  of  God  in  this  prophecy,  who  delegates  His  power 
first  to  Israel  ;  then  to  the  Gentiles  (ch.  2.  37,  38.),  on  Israel  fail- 
ing to  realize  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  ;  lastly,  to  Messiah,  who 
shall  rule  truly  for  God,  taking  it  from  the  Gentile  world-powers, 
whose  history  is  one  of  continual  degeneracy,  culminating  in  the 
last  of  the  kings,  Antichrist.  Here,  in  the  interpretation,  "  the 
saints,"  but  in  the  vision,  (v.  13.  14.),  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  takes  the 
kingdom  ;  for  Christ  and  His  people  are  one  in  suffering,  and  one 
in  glory.  Tregelles  translates  "most  high  places"  (Ephesians,  1. 
3  ;  2.  6.).  Though  oppressed  by  the  beast  and  little  horn,  they  be- 
long not  to  the  earth  from  which  the  four  beasts  arise,  but  to  the 
most  high  places.  (9.  Balaam,  an  Aramean,  dwelling  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  independent  history,  and  Dan- 
iel at  the  close  of  it,  prophetically  exhibit  to  the  hostile  world- 
powers  Israel  as  triumphant  over  them  at  last,  though  the  world- 
powers  of  the  East  (Asshur)  and  the  West  (Chittim)  carry  all 
before  them  and  afflict  Eber  (Israel)  for  a  time  (Numbers,  23.  8-10, 
28;  24,2.  7-9,  22-24.).  To  Balaam's  "Asshur"  corresponds 
Daniel's  two  Eastern  kingdoms,  Babylon  and  Medo-Persia ;  to 
"  Chittim,"  the  two  Western  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Rome  (cf.  Gen- 
esis, 10.  4,  11,  22.).  In  Babel,  Nimrod  the  hunter  (revolter)  founds 
the  first  kingdom  of  the  world  (Genesis,  10.  8-13.).  The  Babylonian 
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world-power  takes  up  the  thread  interrupted  at  the  building  of  Ba- 
bel, and  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  As  at  Babel,  so  in  Babylon  the 
world  is  united  against  God  ;  Babylon,  the  first  world-power,  thus 
becomes  the  type  of  the  God-opposed  world.  The  fourth  mon- 
archy consummates  the  evil  ;  it  is  "  diverse  "  from  the  others  only 
in  its  more  unlimited  universality.  The  three  first  were  not  in  the 
full  sense  universal  monarchies.  The  fourth  is  ;  so  in  it  the  God- 
opposed  principle  finds  its  full  development.  All  history  moves 
within  the  Romanic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  nations  ;  it  shall  con- 
tinue so  to  Christ's  second  advent.  The  fourth  monarchy  repre- 
sents universalism  externally  ;  Christianity,  internally.  Rome  is 
Babylon  fully  developed.  It  is  the  world-power  corresponding  ia 
•contrast  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  it  (Mat- 
thew, 13.  38  ;  Mark,  1.  15  ;  Luke,  2.  1  ;  Galatians,  4.  4.).  20. 
look  . . .  more  stout  than  . . .  fellows—^.,  than  that  of  the 
other  horns.  21.  made  war  With  the  Saints — persecuted  the 
church  (Revelation,  11.  7  ;  13.  7.).  prevailed — but  not  ultimately. 
The  limit  is  marked  by  "  until"  (v.  22.).  The  little  horn  contin- 
ues, without  intermission,  to  persecute  up  to  Christ's  second  advent 

{Revelation,  17. 12, 14 ;  19. 19,  20.).     22.  Ancient  of  days  came 

— the  title  applied  to  the  Father  in  v.  13  is  here  applied  to  the 
Son  ;  who  is  called  "  the  everlasting  Father  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6.).  The 
Father  is  never  said  to  "  come  ;  "  it  is  the  Son  who  comes.  Judgment 
Was  given  to  .  .  .  Saints— -judgment  includes  rule  ;  "kingdom  "  in 
the  end  of  this  verse  (1  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;  Revelation,  1.  6 ;  5.  10  ; 
20.4.).  Christ  first  receives  "judgment"  and  the  "kingdom," 
then  the  saints  with  (Him  v.  13.  14.).  24.  ten  horns — answering 
to  the  ten  "  toes  "  (ch.  2.  41.),  out  of  this  kingdom — it  is  out  of 
the  fourth  kingdom  that  ten  others  arise,  whatever  other  exterior 
territory  any  of  them  possess  (Revelation,  13.  1  ;  17.  12.).  rise 
after  them — yet  contemporaneous  with  them  ;  the  ten  are  cotem- 
poraries.  Antichrist  rises  after  their  rise,  at  first  "  little  "  (v.  8  ;)  ; 
Dut  after  destroying  three  of  the  ten,  he  becomes  greater  than  them 
all  (v.  20.  21.).  The  three  being  gone,  he  is  the  eighth  (cf.  Revela- 
tion; 17. 11  ;)  ;  a  distinct  head,  and  yet  "  of  the  seven."  As  the  previ- 
ious  world-kingdoms  had  their  representative  heads  :  Babylon,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar ;  Persia,  Cyrus  ;  Greece,  Alexander  ;  so  the  fourth  king- 
dom and  its  antichrists  shall  have  their  evil  concentrated  in  the  one 
final  Antichrist.  As  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  antichrist  of  the 
third  kingdom  in  ch.  8.,  was  the  personal  enemy  of  God  ;  so  the 
"final  Antichrist  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  his  antitype.  The  church 
has  endured  a  pagan  and  a  papal  persecution  ;  there  remains  for 
Tier  an  infidel  persecuton,  general,  purifying,  and  cementing.  [Ce- 
cil.] He  will  not  merely,  as  Popery,  substitute  himself  for  Christ 
in  Christ's  name,  but  "  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  "  (1  John,  2. 
•22.).  The  persecution  is  to  continue  up  to  Christ's  second  coming 
{v.  21,  22  ;) ;  the  horn  of  blasphemy  cannot  therefore  be  past  ;  for 
now  there  is  almost  a  general  cessation  of  persecution.  25.  Three 
attributes  of  Antichrist  are  specified  :  (1.)  The  highest  worldly 
wisdom  and  civilization.  (2.)  The  uniting  of  the  whole  civilized 
wvrld  under  his  dominion.     (3.)  Atheism,  antitheism,  and  autothe- 
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ism  in  its  fullest  development  (i  John,  2.  22.).  Therefore,  not  only 
is  power  taken  from  the  fourth  beast,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
three,  but  God  destroys  it  and  the  world-power  in  general  by  a  finaL 
judment.  The  present  external  Christianity  is  to  give  place  to  an. 
almost  universal  apostasy,  think — lit.,  carry  within  him  as  it  were. 
the  burden  of  the  thought,  change  times — the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  (ch.  2.  21  ;)  ;  blasphemously  assumed  by  Antichrist.  The 
"  times  and  laws "  here  meant  are  those  of  religious  ordinance  ; 
stated  times  of  feasts.  [Maurer.]  Perhaps  there  are  included 
the  times  assigned  by  God  to  the  duration  of  kingdoms.  He  shall  set 
Himself  above  all  that  is  called  God  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4,),  put- 
ting his  own  "will"  above  God's  times  and  laws  (ch.  11.  36,  37.). 
But  the  "  times"  of  His  willfulness  are  limited  for  the  elect's  sake 

(Matthew,  24.  22.).  they — the  saints,  given  into  his  hand — to 
be  persecuted,    time  . . .  times  and  . . .  dividing  of  time — one 

year,  two  years,  and  half  a  year :  1260  days  (Revelation,  12.  6, 
14 ;);  forty- two  months  (Revelation,  II.  2,3.).  That  literally 
three  and  a  half  years  are  to  be  the  term  of  Antichrist's  per- 
secution is  favored  by  ch.  4.  16,  23,  where  the  year-day  theory- 
would  be  impossible.  If  the  church,  moreover,  had  been  informed 
that  1260  years  must  elapse  before  the  second  advent,  the  attitude 
of  expectancy,  which  is  inculcated  (Luke,  12.  38  ;  1  Corinthians,  I 
7  ;  1  Thessalonians,  1.  9.  10 ;  2  Peter,  3.  12)  on  the  ground  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time,  would  be  out  of  place.  The  original  word 
for  "  time"  denotes  a  stated  period  or  set  feast ;  or  the  interval  from, 
one  set  feast  to  the  recurrence,  i.  e.,  a  year  [Tregellus];  Leviti- 
cus, 23.  4,  "seasons  ;"  Leviticus,  23.  44,  "  feasts."  The  passages  in 
favor  of  the  year-day  theory  are  Ezekiel,  4.  6,  where  each  day  of 
the  forty  during  which  Ezekiel  lay  on  his  right  side  is  defined  by 
God  as  meaning  a  year.  Cf.  Numbers,  14.  34,  where  a  year  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  was  appointed  for  each  day  of  the 
forty  during  which  the  spies  searched  Canaan  ;  but  the  days  were 
in  these  two  cases,  merely  the  type  or  reason  for  the  years,  which 
were  announced  as  they  were  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  prophetic  part 
of  Numbers,  14.  34,  years  are  literal.  If  the  year-day  system  was 
applied  to  them,  they  would  be  14,400  years  !  In  Ezekiel,  4.  4-6, 
if  day  meant  year,  Ezekiel  would  have  lain  on  his  right  side  forty 
years  !  The  context  here  in  v.  14.  25,  is  not  symbolical.  Anti- 
christ is  no  longer  called  a  horn,  but  a  king,  subduing  three  out  of 
ten  kings  (no  longer  horns,  v.  7.  8.).  So  in  ch.  12.  7,  where  "  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,"  again  occur,  nothing  symbolic  occurs  in 
the  context.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  three  and  a  half 
years  should  be  so.  For  the  first  four  centuries  the  "  days"  were 
interpreted  literally  ;  a  mystical  meaning  of  the  1260  days  then  be- 
gan. Walter  Brute  first  suggested  the  year-day  theory  in  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  25.  12  ;  29.  10)  were  un- 
derstood by  Daniel  (ch.  9.  2)  as  literal  years,  not  symbolical,  which 
would  have  been  25,200  years  !  [Tregellus.]  It  is  possible  that 
the  year-day  and  day-day  theories  are  both  true.  The  seven  (sym- 
bolical) times  of  the  Gentile  monarchies   (Leviticus,  26.  24)  during; 
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Israel's  casting  off  will  end  in  the  seven  years  of  Antichrist.  The 
1260  years  of  papal  misrule  in  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  repre- 
sented by  three  and  a  half  years  of  open  Antichristianity  and  per- 
secution before  the  millennium.  Witnessing  churches  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  witnessing  individuals,  the  former  occupying  the  longer, 
the  latter  the  shorter  period  (Revelation,  It.  3.).  The  beginning 
of  the  1260  years  is  by  Elliott  set  at  529  a.  d.,  or  533,  when 
Justinian's  edict,  acknowledged  Pope  John  II,  to  be  head  of  the 
church.  By  Luther,  at  606,  when  Phocas  confirmed  Justinian's 
grant.  But  752  is  the  most  likely  date,  when  the  temporal  domin- 
ion of  the  popes  began  by  Pepin's  grant  to  Stephen  II.  (for  Zachary, 
his  predecessor's  recognition  of  his  title  to  France*),  confirmed  by 
Charlemagne.  For  it  was  then  first  that  the  little  horn  plucked  up 
three  horns,  and  so  became  the  prolongation  of  the  fourth  secular 
kingdom.  [Newton.)  This  would  bring  us  down  to  about  2000 
A.  D.,  or  the  seventh  thousand  millenary  from  creation.  But  Clin- 
ton makes  about  1862  the  seventh  millenary,  which  may  favor  the 
dating  from  529  a.  d.  26.  consume  . . .  destroy — a  twofold 
operation.  Antichrist  is  to  be  gradually  "  consumed"  as  the  Papacy 
has  been  consuming  for  400  years  past,  and  especially  of  late  years. 
He  is  also  to  be  "  destroyed"  suddenly  by  Christ  at  His  coming  : 
the  fully-developed  Man  of  sin  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  3)  or  false 
prophet  making  a  last  desparate  effort  in  confederacy  with  the 
"  beast"  (Revelation,  16.  13,  14,  16)  or  secular  power  of  the  Romam 
empire  (some  conjecture  Louis  Napoleon):  destroyed  at  Armaged- 
don in  Palestine.   27.  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  . . .  wnoJe 

heaven — *".  e.,  the  power,  which  those  several  kingdoms  had  pos- 
sessed, shall  all  be  conferred  on  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Under 
.  .  .  heaven "   shows    it   is   a  kingdom   on  earth,    not    in   heaven. 

people    of  .  .  .  saints  of .  .  .  Most  High— "the  people  of 

the  saints,  or  holy  ones"  {Margin,  ch.  8.  24  :);  the  Jews,  the  people 
to  whom  the  saints  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation.  The  saints  are 
gathered. out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  stock  of  the  church  is 
Jewish  (Romans,  9.  24;  II,  24;);  God's  faithfulness  to  this  elec- 
tion church  is  thus  virtually  faithfulness  to  Israel,  and  a  pledge  of 
their    future  national  blessing.     Christ  confirms  this  fact,  whilst 

withholding  the  date  (Acts.  1.  6.  7.).    everlasting  kingdom— If 

everlasting,  how  can  the  kingdom  here  refer  to  the  millennial  one  ? 
Answer.  Daniel  saw  the  whole  time  of  future  blessedness  as  one 
period.  The  clearer  light  of  the  New  Testament  distinguishes,  in 
the  whole  period,  the  millenium  and  the  time  of  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth  (cf.  Revelation,  20.  4,  with  21.  1,  and  22.  5.). 
Christ's  kingdom  is  "  everlasting."  Not  even  the  last  judgment 
shall  end  it,  but  only  give  it  a  more  glorious  appearance,  the  new 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  with  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  it  (cf.  Revelation.  5.  9,  10 ;  II.  15.).  28. 
cogitation  .  .  .  troubled  me— showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
tended much  more  to  be  understood  by  Daniel's  words  than 
Daniel  himself  understood.  We  are  not  to  limit  the  significance 
of  prophecies  to  what  the  prophets  themselves  understood  (1  Peter, 
1.  11,  12.). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-27.    Vision  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat  ;  the  230a 

DAYS    OF   THE    SANCTUARY    BEING    TRODDEN     DOWN.      With    this 

chapter  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  book  begins,  and  continues  to  be 
the  language  of  the  remainder  ;  the  visions  relating  wholly  to  the 
Jews  and  Jerusalem.  The  scene  here  narrows  from  world-wide 
prophecies  to  those  affecting  the  one  covenant  people  in  the  five 
centuries  between  the  exile  and  the  advent.  Antichrist,  like 
Christ,  has  a  more  immediate  future,  as  well  as  one  more  remote. 
The  vision,  ch.  8.,  begins,  and  that,  ch.  10-12.,  concludes,  the  ac- 
count of  the  Antichrist  of  the  third  kingdom.  Between  the  two 
visions  ch.  9.  is  inserted,  as  to  Messiah  and  the  covenant-people 
at  the  end  of  the  half-millennium  (seventy  weeks  of  years).  I. 
Vision — a  higher  kind  of  revelation  than  a  dream,  after  that  .  .  . 
at  the  first— that  in  ch.  7.  1.  2.  Shushan— Susa.  Though  then 
comparatively  insignificant,  it  was  destined  to  be  capital  of  Persia 
after  Cyrus'  time.  Therefore  Daniel  is  transported  into  it,  as  be- 
ing the  capital  of  the  kingdom  signified  by  the  two-horned  ram 
(Nehemiah,  1.  1  ;  Esther,  1.  2-5.).  Elam — West  of  Persia 
proper,  East  of  Babylonia,  South  of  Media.  Daniel  was  not 
present  there  personally,  but  in  vision.  Ulai — called  in  Pliny 
Eulceus  ;  by  the  Greeks,  Choaspes.  Now  Kerah,  or  Karasu.  So 
in  ch.  10.  4,  he  receives  a  vision  near  another  river,  the  Hiddekel. 
So  Ezekiel  (Ezekiel,  1.  1)  at  the  Chebar.  Perhaps  because  syna- 
gogues used  to  be  built  near  rivers,  as  before  praying  they  washed 
their  hands  in  the  water  [Rosenmuller]  (Psalm,  137.  1.).  3. 
two  horns — the  two  ought  not  to  be  in  italics,  as  if  it  were  not  in 
the  original ;  for  it  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  dual.  "  Horn"  in 
the  East  is   the  symbol   of  power  and   royalty,     one  .  .  .  higher 

than  . . .  other  ...  the  higher  came  up  last— Persia,  which  was 

of  little  note  till  Cyrus'  time,  became  then  ascendant  over  Media 
the  more  ancient  kingdom.  Darius  was  sixty-two  years  old  (ch.  5. 
31)  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  during  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
being  a  weak  king  (ch.  6.),  the  government  was  almost  entirely  in 
Cyrus'  hands.  Hence  Herodotus  does  not  mention  Darius  ;  but 
Xenophon  does  under  the  name  of  Cyaxares  II.  The  "  ram" 
here  corresponds  to  the  "  bear"  (ch.  7.  5.),  symbolising  clumsy 
firmness.  The  king  of  Persia  wore  a  jeweled  ram's  head  of  gold 
instead  of  a  diadem,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  pillars  at  Persepolis. 
Also  the  Hebrew  for  ram  springs  from  the  same  root  as  "  Elam," 
or  Persia.  [Newton.]  The  "  one  horn  higher  than  the  other" 
answers  to  the  bear  "  raising  itself  on  one  side'  (cf.  Note,  ch.  7.  5.). 
4.  ram  pushing  westward — Persia  conquered  westward  Baby- 
lon, Mesopotami,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  northward — Colchis,  Ar- 
menia, Iberia,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Caspian  sea.  southward — 
Judea,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya  ;  also  India,  under  Darius.  He 
does  not  say  eastward,  for  the  Persians  themselves  came  from  the 
East  (Isaiah,  46.  11.).  did  according  to  his  will — (ch.  11.  3,  16  ; 
cf.  ch.  5. 19.).    5.    he-goat — Grgeco-Macedonia.    notable  horn — 

Alexander.  M  Touched  not  .  .  .  ground,"  .implies  the  incredible 
swiftness  of  his   conquests  ■  he  overran    the   world   in    less   than 
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twelve  years.  The  he-goat  answers  to  the  leopard  (ch.  7.  6.). 
Caranus,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  was  said  to  have  been  led 
by  goats  to  Edessa,  which  he  made   the  seat  of  his  Kingdom,  ana 

called  ^gae,  i.e.,  goat-city.    6.    standing  before  the  river — 

Ulai.  It  was  the  "  river"  Granicus  that  Alexander  fought  his 
first  victorious  battle  against  Darius,  334  B.C.  7.  moved  with 
choler — Alexander  represented  the  concentrated  wrath  of  Greece 
against  Persia  for  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  ;  also  for  the 
Persian  cruelties  to  Greeks,  and  Darius'  attempts  to  seduce  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  to  treachery.  [Newton.]  stamped  upon  him — 
In  331  B.C.  he  defeated  Darius  Codomanus,  and  in  330  B.C.  burned 
Persepolis  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  none  .  .  COUEd 
deliver — not  the  immense  hosts  of  Persia  could  save  it  from  the 
small   army   of  Alexander  (Psalm,    33.   16.).     8.     when    he  was 

strong  . . .  great  horn  was  broken — the    empire  was  in   full 

strength  at  Alexander's  death  by  fever  at  Babylon,  and  seemed 
then  least  likely  to  fall.  Yet  it  was  then  "broken."  His  natural 
brother,  Philip  Aridceus,  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander  yEgus  and 
Hercules,  in  fifteen  months  were  murdered,  four  .  .  .  toward  .  .  . 
four  winds — Seleucus,  in  the  East,  obtained  Syria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  &c.  Cassander,  in  the  West,  Macedon,  Thessaly,  Greece. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  South,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  &c.  Lysimachus,  in  the 
North,  Thrace,  Cappadocia,  and  the  North  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
9.  little  horn — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  little  horn  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  in  ch.  7.  8.  The  little  horn  in  ch.  7.  comes  as  an 
eleventh  horn  after  ten  preceding  horns.  In  ch.  8.  it  is  not  an  in- 
dependent fifth  horn,  after  the  four  previous  ones,  but  arises  out 
of  one  of  the  four  existing  horns.  This  horn  is  explained  (v.  23) 
to  be  "  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,"  &c.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
meant.  Greece  with  all  its  refinement  produces  the  first  i.e.,  the 
Old  Testament  Antichrist.  Antiochus  had  an  extraordinary  love 
of  art,  which  expressed  itself  in  grand  temples.  He  wished  to 
substitute  Zeuz  Olympius  for  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  first 
heathen  civilization  from  below,  and  revealed  religion  from  above, 
came  into  collision.  Identifying  himself  with  Jupiter,  his  aim  was 
to  make  his  own  worship  universal  (cf.  v.  25  with  ch.  n.  36  ;)  so 
mad  was  he  in  this  that  he  was  called  Epimanes  (maniac)  instead 
of  Epiphanes.  None  of  the  previous  world-rulers,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (ch.  4.  31-34,)  Darius  (ch.  6.  27,  28,),  Cyrus  (Ezra,  1.  2-4,),  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  (Ezra,  7.  12,),  had  systematically  opposed  the 
Jews'  religious  worship.  Hence  the  need  of  prophecy  to  prepare 
them  for  Antiochus.  The  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  was  a  fruit 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  (1  Maccabees,  2.  59.).  He  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  final  Antichrist,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  that  Antichrist  does  to  His  second  coming.  The 
sins  in  Israel  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  Antichrist  were  that 
some  Jews  adopted  Hellenic  customs  (cf.  ch.  II.  30,  32,),  erecting 
theatres,  and  regarding  all  religions  alike,  sacrificing  to  Jehovah, 
but  at  the  same  time  sending  money  for  sacrifices  to  Hercules. 
Such  shall  be  the  state  of  the  world  when  ripe  for  Antichrist.  At 
z>.  9  and  23,  the  description  passes  from  the  literal  Antiochus  to 
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features  which,  though  partially  attributed  to  him,  hold  good  in 
their  fullest  sense  only  of  his  antitype,  the  New  Testament 
Antichrist.  The  Mahometan  Antichrist  may  also  be  included ; 
answering  to  the  Euphratean  (Turk)  horseman  (Revelation,  9. 
14-21,),  loosed  "  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year"  (391  years,  in  the 
year-day  theory),  to  scourge  corrupted  idolatrous  Christianity.  In 
637  a.d.,  the  Saracen  Moslem  Mosque  of  Omar  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  the  temple,  "  treading  under  foot  the  sanctuary"  (v. 
1 1- 13  ;);  and  there  it  still  remains.  The  first  conquest  of  the  Turks 
over  Christians  was  in  1 281  a.d.  ;  and  391  years  after  they  reached 
their  zenith  of  power  and  began  to  decline,  Sobieski  defeating 
them  at  Vienna.  Mahommed  II.,  called  "the  conqueror,"  reign- 
ed 1451-1481  a.d.,  in  which  period  Constantinople  fell  ;  301  years 
after  brings  us  to  our  own  day,  in  which  Turkey's  fall  is  imminent. 

waxed  . . .  great,  toward  . . .  south— (ch.  n.    25.).     Antiochus, 

fought  against  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Egypt;  i.e.,  the  South,  to- 
ward the  east — he  fought  against  those  who  attempted  a  change 
of  government  in  Persia,  toward  the  pleasant  land — Judea, 
"the  glorious  land"  (ch.  11.  16,  41,  45  ;  cf.  Psalm,  48.  2  ;  EzekieU 
20.  6,  15.).  Its  chief  pleasantness  consists  in  its  being  God's 
chosen  land  (Psalm,  132.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  19.).  Into  it  Antiochus 
made  his  inroad,  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  10.  great,  even 
to  .  .  .  host  of  heaven — explained  v.  24,  "  the  mighty  and  holy 
people,"  i.e.,  the  Jews  (ch.  7.  21)  and  their  priests  (cf.  Isaiah,  24* 
21.).  The  Levites'  service  is  called  "  a  warfare'  {Magrin,  Num- 
bers, 8.  24,  25.).  Great  civil  and  religious  powers  are  symbolised 
by  "stars"  (Matthew,  24.  29.).  See  1  Macabees,  1.  25,  &c. ;  2.  35, 
&c. ;  5.  2,  12,  13.  Tregelles  refers  "stars"  to  those  Jews  whose 
portion  from  God  is  heavenly  glory  (ch.  12.  3,),  being  believers  in 
Him  who  is  above  at  God's  right  hand :  not  the  blinded  Jews, 
Cast  .  .  .  Stars  to  the  ground— so  Babel,  as  type  of  Antichrist,  is 
described  (Isaiah,  14.  13,  14,),  "  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God."  Cf.  Revelation,  12.  4  ;  2  Macabees,  9.  10,  as  to 
Antiochus.  II.  to  the  prince  Of  the  host— i.e.,  God  Himself,  the 
Lord  of  saboath,  the  hosts  in  heaven  and  earth,  stars,  angels,  and 
earthly  ministers.  So  v.  25,  "he  shall  stand  up  against  the 
Prince  of  Princes /"  "against  the  God  of  Gods"  (ch.  11.  36;  cf. 
ch.  7.  8.).  He  not  only  opposes  God's  ancient  people,  but  also 
God  Himself,  daily  sacrifice — offered  morning  and  evening 
(Exodus,  29.  38,  39.).  taken  away — by  Antiochus  (1  Macabees, 
1.  20-50)  sauctuary  .  .  .  cast  down — though  robbed  of  its  treas- 
ures, it  was  not  strictly  "  cast  down"  by  Antiochus.  So  that  a 
fuller  accomplishment  is  future.  Antiochus  took  away  the  daily 
sacrifice  for  a  few  years  ;  the  Romans,  for  many  ages,  and  "  cast 
down"  the  temple  ;  and  Antichrist  in  connection  with  Rome,  the 
fourth  kingdom,  shall  do  so  again  after  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  still  unbelieving,  shall  have  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  restored 
the  Mosaic  ritual:  God  giving  them  up  to  him  "by  reason  of 
transgression"  (v.  12,),  i.e.,  not  owning  the  worship  so  rendered 
[Tregelles]  ;  and  then  the  opposition  of  the  horn  to  the  "  truth" 
is  especially  mentioned.       12.     an  host — rather,   "  the  host   was 
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given  up  to  him,  i.e.,  the  holy  people  were  given  into  his  hands. 
So  in  v.  10  "  the  host"  is  used  ;  and  again  in  v.  13,  where  also 
"give"  is  used  as  here  for  "giving  up"  for  destruction  (cf.   ch.  11. 

6.).    [Maurer.]  against . . .  daily  sacrifice — rather  (the  host  was 

given  up  to  him  to  tread  upon,  "  together  with  the  daily  sacrifice" 

(cf.  v.  13.).    by  reason  of  transgression.  1  Macabees,  1.  n-16, 

traces  all  the  calamities  suffered  under  Antiochus  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  certain  Jews  who  introduced  heathen  customs  into  Jerusa- 
lem just  before.  But  transgression  was  not  at  the  full  {v.  23)  under 
Antiochus  ;  for  Onias  the  high  priest  administered  the  laws  in 
godlinesss  at  the  time  (2  Macabees,  3.  I.).  Therefore  the  "  trans- 
gression" must  refer  to  that  of  the  Jews  hereafter  restored  to  Pales- 
tine in  unbelief,  the  truth — the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Isaiah, 
59.  14,  "  Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street."  practised,  and  pros- 
pered— whatever  he  undertook  succeeded  (v.  4;  ch.  11.  28,36.). 
13.  that  certain  saint — Daniel  did  not  know  the  names  of  these 
two  holy  angels,  but  saw  only  that  one  was  speaking  to   the  other. 

How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  . . .  daily  sacrifice — 

How  long  shall  the  daily  sacrifice  be  suspended  ?  transgression 
of  desolation — lit.,  making  desolate,  i.e.,  Antiochus'  desolating  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple  (ch.  11.  31  ;  12.  11.).  Cf.  as  to  Rome  and 
the  last  Antichrist,  Matthew,  24.  15.  14.  unto  me — the  answer 
is  to  Daniel,  not  to  the  enquirer,  for  the  latter  had  asked  in 
Daniel's  name,  as  vice  versa  the  saint  or  angel  (Job,  15.  15  ;  Psalm, 
89.  6.  7)  speaks  of  the  vision  granted  to  Daniel,  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  to  himself.  For  holy  men  are  in  Scripture  represented  as 
having  attendant  angels,  with  whom  they  are  in  a  way  identified 
in  interests.  If  the  conversation  had  been  limited  to  the  angels, 
it  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  us.  But  God  conveys  it  to 
prophetical  men,  for  our  good,  through  the  ministry  of  angels. 
two  thousand  .  .  .  three  hundred  days—///.,  mornings  and  even- 
ings, specified  in  connection  with  the  tnorning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice. Cf.  Genesis,  I.  5.  Six  years  and  no  days.  This  includes 
not  only  the  three  and  a  half  years  during  which  the  daily  sacrifice 
-was  forbidden  by  Antiochus  (Josephus,  B.  J.  1.  1.  sec.  1,),  but  the 
whole  series  of  events  whereby  it  was  practically  interrupted  :  be- 
ginning with  the  "  little  horn  waxing  great  toward  the  pleasant 
land,"  and  "casting  down  some  of  the  host"  (v.  9,  10  ;);  viz.,  when 
in  171  k.  c,  or  the  month  Sivan  in  the  year  142  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidse.  the  sacrifices  began  to  be  neglected,  owing  to  the  high 
priest  Jason  introducing  at  Jerusalem  Grecian  customs  and  amuse- 
ments ;  the  palaestra  and  gymnasium  ;  ending  with  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  165  B.C.,  or  the  month  Shebath,  in  the  year  148  of  the 
Seleucid  era.  Cf.  1  Maccabees,  1.  n-15  ;  2  Maccabees,  4,  9,  &c. 
The  reason  for  the  greater  minuteness  of  historical  facts  and  dates, 
given  in  Daniel's  prophecies,  than  in  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
is,  that  Israel  not  having  yet  the  clear  views  which  Christians  have 
of  immortality  and  the  heavenly  inheritance,  could  only  be  di- 
rected to  the  earthly  future  ;  for  it  was  on  earth  the  looked-for 
Messiah  was  to  appear,  and  the  sum  and  subject  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  was  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.     The  minute- 
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ness  of  the  revelation  of  Israel's  earthly  destiny  was  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  views  of  heavenly 
glory.  Thus,  in  ch.  9.,  the  times  of  Messiah  are  foretold  to  the 
very  year ;  in  ch.  8.,  the  times  of  Antiochus,  even  to  the  day  ;  and 
in  ch.  11.,  the  Syro-Egyptian  struggles  in  most  minute  detail. 
Tregelles  thinks  the  2300  days  answer  to  the  week  of  years  (ch.. 
9.  27,),  during  which  the  destroying  prince  (ch.  9.  26)  makes  a 
covenant,  which  he  breaks  in  the  midst  of  the  week,  (viz.,  at  the 
end  of  three  and  a  half  years).  The  seven  years  exceed  the  2300 
days  by  considerably  more  than  a  half  year.  This  period  of  the 
seven  years'  excess  above  the  2300  days  may  be  allotted  to  the 
preparations  needed  for  setting  up  the  temple  worship,  with  Anti- 
christ's permission  to  the  restored  Jews,  according  to  his  "  coven- 
ant" with  them  ;  and  the  2300  days  may  date  from  the  actual  set- 
ting up  of  the  worship.  But  says  Auberlen,  the  more  accurate  to- 
a  day  the  dates  as  to  Antiochus  are  given,  the  less  should  we  say 
the  1290,  or  1335  days  (ch.  12.  II,  12)  correspond  to  the  half  week 
(roughly),  and  the  2300  to  the  whole.  The  event,  however,  may 
in  the  case  of  Antichrist,  show  a  correspondence  between  the  days; 
here  given  ;  and  ch.  9.  27,  such  as  is  not  yet  discernible.  The 
term  of  2300  days  cannot  refer  to  2300  years  of  the  treading  down 
of  Christianity  by  Mahometanism,  as  this  would  leave  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  yet  future  ;  whereas,  Mahometanism  is  fast 
waning.  If  the  2300  days  mean  years,  dating  from  Alexander's, 
conquests,  334  b.  c,  to  323,  we  should  arrive  at  about 
the  close  of  the  sixth  thousand  years  of  the  world,  just  as. 
the  1260  years  (ch.  6.  25)  from  Justinian's  decree  arrive  at  the 
seme  terminus.  The  Jews'  tradition  represents  the  seventh  thou 
sand  as  the  millennium.  Cumming  remarks,  480  B.  c.  is  the  date 
of  the  waning  of  the  Persian  empire  before  Greece  ;  deducting  48c 
from  2300,  we  have  1820;  and  in  1821,  Turkey,  the  successor  of 
the  Greek  empire,  began  to  wane,  and  Greece  became  a  separate 
kingdom.  See  Note,  ch..  12.  11,  cleansed — lit.  justified,  vindicated 
from  profanation.  Judus  Maccabeus  celebrated  the  feast  of  dedi- 
cation after  the  cleansing,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  ninth  month,. 
Kisleu  (1  Maccabees,  4.  51-58  ;  2  Maccabees,  10.  1-7;  John,  10. 
22.).  As  to  the  antitypical  dedication  of  the  new  temple,  see  Eze- 
kiel,  43.  &c;  also  Amos,  9.  11,  12.      16.    Gabriel— meaning,  The 

strength  of  God.    17.  the  time  of  the  end — so  v.  19  •  ch.  n.  35,  36* 

40.  The  event  being  to  take  place  at  "  the  time  of  the  end"  makes- 
it  likely  that  the  Antichrist  ultimately  referred  to  (besides  the  im- 
mediate reference  to  Antiochus)  in  this  chapter,  and  the  one  in  ch. 
7.  8,  are  one  and  the  same.  The  objection  that  the  one  in  ch.  7. 
springs  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Roman  earth,  the  fourth 
kingdom,  the  one  in  ch.  8.  and  11.  from  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  third  kingdom,  Greece,  is  answered  thus  :  The  four  divisions- 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  having  become  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
shall  at  the  end  form  four  of  its  ten  final  divisions.  [Tregelles.] 
However,  the  origin  from  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  third  kingdom 
may  be  limited  to  Antiochus,  the  immediate  subject  of  ch.  8.  and 
II.,  whilst  the  ulterior  typical  reference  of  these  chapters,  viz.,  An- 
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tichrist,  may  belong  to  one  of  the  ten  Roman  divisions,  not  neces- 
sarily one  formerly  of  the  four  of  the  third  kingdom.  The  event 
will  tell.  "  Time  of  the  end"  may  apply  to  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
For  it  is  the  prophetic  phrase  for  the  time  of  fulfillment,  seen  always 
at  the  end  of  the  prophetic  horizon  (Genesis,  49.   1  ;  Numbers,  24. 

14 •)•    '9.   the  last  end  of  the  indignation — God's  displeasure 

against  the  Jews  for  their  sins.  For  their  comfort  they  are  told, 
the  calamities  about  to  come  are  not  to  be  forever.  The  "  time" 
is  limited  (ch.  9.  27  ;  II.  27,  35,  36  ;  12.  7  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  3.).  21, 
the  first  king — Philip  was  king  of  Macedon  before  Alexander, 
but  the  latter  was  the  first  who,  as  generalisimo  of  Greece,  sub- 
dued the  Persian  empire.  22.  not  in  his  power — not  with  the 
power  which  Alexander  possessed.  [Maurer.]  An  empire 
united,  as  under  Alexander,  is  more  powerful  than   one  divided,  as 

under  the  four  Diadochi.  23.  transgressors  are  come  to  the  fu33 

— This  does  not  hold  good  of  the  times  of  Antiochus,  but  of  the 
closing  times  of  the  Christian  era.  Cf.  Luke,  18.  8,  and  2  Timothy, 
3.  1-9,  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general,  just  before 
Christ's  second  coming.  Israels  guilt,  too,  shall  then  be  at  the 
full,  when  they  who  rejected  Christ  shall  receive  Antichrist  ;  ful- 
filling Jesus'  words,  "  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  re- 
ceive me  not  ;  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
receive"  (cf.  Genesis,  15.  16  ;  Matlhew,  23.  32  ;  1  Thessalonians, 
2.  16.).       of  fierce   countenance— (Deuteronomy,    28.  50  ;);    one 

who  will  spare  neither  old  nor  young,  understanding  dark  sen- 
tences— rather,  attifccs.  [Gesenius.]  Antiochus  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  successively  by  craft  (1  Maccabees, 

1.  30,  &c;  2  Maccabees,  5.  24,  &c).    24.  not  by  his  own  power — 

which  in  the  beginning  was  "little"  (v.  9  ;  ch.  7.  8  ;);  but  by  gain- 
ing over  others  through  craft,  the  once  little  horn  became  "mighty" 
(cf.  v.  25  ;  ch.  11.  23.).  To  be  fully  realized  by  Antichrist.  He 
shall  act  by  the  power  of  Satan,  who  shall  then  be  permitted  to 
work  through  him  in  unrestricted  license,  such  as  he  has  not  now 
(Revelation,  13.  2  ;);  hence  the  ten  kingdoms  shall  give  the  beast 
their  power  (2  Thessalonians,  2.9-12  ;  Revelation,  17.  13.).  pros- 
per, and  practise — prosper  in  all  that  he  attempts  (v.  12.).  holy 
people — his  persecutions  are  especially  directed  against  the  yews. 
25.  by  peace  —  by  pretending  "peace"  and  friendship;  in  the 
midst  of  security  [Gesenius],  suddenly  striking  his  blow  (cf. 
Note  Jeremiah,  15.  8.).  "A  spoiler  at  noonday"  also  .  .  .  against 
the  Prince  Of  princes  —  not  merely  against  the  Jews  (v.  11  ; 
ch.  11.  36).  broken  Without  hand — by  God's  special  visitation. 
The  stone  "  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,"  i.e.  Christ  is 
to  smite  the  world-power-image  on  his  feet  (ch.  2.  34.),  i.e.  in  its 
last  development  (cf.  ch.  7.  21.).  Antiochus'  horrible  death  by 
worms  and  ulcers,  when. on  his  way  tojudea,  intending  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  defeat  of  his  armies  by  the  Maccabees,  was  a  primary 
fulfillment,  foreshadowing  God's  judgment  on  the  last  enemy  of  the 
Jewish  church.  26.  Shut  .  .  .  up  .  .  .  vision — implying  the  vision 
was  not  to  be  understood  for  the  present.  In  Revelation,  22.  10,  \i 
is  said,  "Seal  not  the  vision,  for  the  time  is  at  hand."     What  in 
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Daniel's  time  was  hidden  was  more  fully  explained  in  Revelation, 
and  as  the  time  draws  nearer  it  will  be  clearer  still,  it  Shall  befor 
many  days — it  refers  to  remote  times  (Ezekiel.  12.  27.).  27.  I  .  .  . 
was  sick — through  grief  at  the  calamnities  coming  on  my  people 
and  the  church  of  God  (cf.  Psalm  102.  14.).  afterward  I  ...  did 
the  king's  business — he  who  holds  nearest  communion  with  heaven 
can  best  discharge  the  duties  of  common  life,  none  understood  it 
— he  had  heard  of  kings,  but  knew  not  their  names  ;  he  foresaw  the 
events,  but  not  the  time  when  they  were  to  take  place  :  thereupon 
he  could  only  feel  "  astonished,"  and  leave  all  with  the  omniscient 
God.     [Jerome.] 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-27.  Daniel's  Confession  and  Prayer  for  Jerusalem: 
Gabriel  comforts  hlh  by  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.  The  world-powers  here  recede  from  the  view;  Israel,  and 
the  salvation  by  Messiah  promised  to  it,  are  the  subject  of  revela- 
tion. Israel  had  naturally  expected  salvation  at  the  end  of  the 
captivity.  Daniel  is  therefore  told,  that  after  the  seventy  years  of 
the  captivity,  seventy  times  seven  must  elapse,  and  that  even  then 
Messiah  would  not  come  in  glory,  as  the  Jews  might  through  mis- 
understanding expect  from  the  earlier  prophets,  but  by  dying  would 
put  away  sin.  This  ninth  chapter-Messianic-prophecy  stands  be- 
tween the  two  visions  of  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist,  to  comfort 
"  the  wise."  In  the  interval  between  Antiochusand  Christ,  no  fur- 
ther revelation  was  needed  ;  therefore,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  so  in  the  second,  Christ  and  Antichrist  in  connection  are  the 
theme.  I.  first  year  Of  Darius — Cyaxares  II.,  in  whose  name 
Cyrus,  his  nephew,  son-in-law,  and  successor,  took  Babylon  538 
B.  c.  The  date  of  this  chapter  is  therefore  537  b.  c,  a  year  before 
Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from  exile,  and  sixty-nine  years 
after  Daniel  had  been  carried  captive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity,  606  b.  c.  son  of  Ahasuerus — called  Astyages  by  Xeno- 
phon.  Ahasuerus  was  a  name  common  to  many  of  the  kings  of 
Medo-Persia.  made  king — the  phrase  implies  that  Darius  owed 
the  kingdom  not  to  his  own  prowess,  but  to  that  of  another,  viz., 
Cyrus.  2.  understood  by  books — rather,  letters,  i.  e.,  Jeremiah's 
letter  (Jeremiah,  29.  10)  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  :  also  Jeremiah, 
25.  II,  12  ;  cf.  2  Chronicles,  36.  21  ;  Jeremiah,  30. 18  ;  31.  38.  God's 
promises  are  the  ground  011  which  we  should,  like  Daniel,  rest  sure 
hope  ;  not  so  as  to  make  our  prayers  needless,  but  rather  to  encour- 
age them.  3.  prayer  .  .  .  supplication — lit.,  "  intercessions  .  .  . 
entreaties  for  7)iercy."  Praying  for  blessings,  and  deprecating  evils. 
4.  my  confession — according  to  God's  promises  in  Leviticus,  26. 
39-42,  that  if  Israel  in  exile  for  sin  should  repent  and  confess,  God 
would  remember  for  them  His  covenant  with  Abraham  (cf.  Deuter- 
onomy, 30. 1-5  ;  Jeremiah,  29. 12-14  ;  James  4.  10.).  God's  promise 
was  absolute,  but  prayer  also  was  ordained  as  about  to  precede  its 
fulfillment,  this  too  being  the  work  of  God  in  His  people,  as  much 
as  the  external  restoration  which  was  to  follow.  So  it  shall  be  at 
Israel's  final  restoration  (Psalm  102.  13-17.)-  Daniel  takes  his 
countrymen's  place  of  confession  of  sin,  identifying  himself  with 
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them,  and,  as  their  representative  and  intercessory  priest,  "  accepts 
the  punishment  of  their  iniquity."  Thus  he  typifies  Messiah  the 
Sin-bearer  and  great  Intercessor.  The  prophet's  own  life  and  ex- 
perience forms  the  fit  starting-point  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  sin-atonement.  He  prays  for  Israel's  restoration  as  associated 
in  the  prophets  (cf.  Jeremiah,  31.  4,  11,  12,  31,  &c.)  with  the  hope 
of  Messiah.  The  revelation,  now  granted,  analyzes  into  its 
successive  parts  that  which  the  prophets,  in  prophetical  perspective, 
heretofore  saw  together  in  one,  viz.,  the  redemption  from  captivity, 
and  the  full  Messianic  redemption.  God's  servants,  who,  like 
Noah's  father  (Genesis,  5.  29.),  hoped  many  a  time  that  now  the 
Comforter  of  their  afflictions  was  at  hand,  had  to  wait  from  age  to 
age,  and  to  view  preceding  fulfillments  only  as  pledges  of  the  com- 
ing of  Him  whom  they  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  (Matthew,  13. 
17  ;);  as  now  also  Christians,  who  believe  that  the  Lord's  second 
coming  is  nigh,  are  expected  to  continue  waiting.  So  Daniel  is 
informed  of  a  long  period  of  seventy  prophetic  weeks  before  Mes- 
siah's coming,  instead  of  seventy  years,  as  he  might   have  expected 

(cf.  Matthew,  18.  21,  22,).     [Auberlen.]     great  and  dreadful 

God — as  we  know  to  our  cost  by  the  calamities  we  suffer.  The 
greatness  of  God  and  His  dreadful  abhorrence  of  sin  should  prepare 
sinners   for  reverent,    humble  acknowledgment  of   the  justice  of 

their  punishment,     keeping.  . .  covenant  and  mercy  —  i.  e.,  the 

covenant  of  thy  mercy,  whereby  thou  hast  promised  to  deliver  us, 
not  for  our  merits,  but  of  thy  mercy  (Ezekiel,  36.  22,  23.).  So  weak 
and  sinful  is  man  that  any  covenant  for  good  on  God's  part  with 
him,  to  take  effect,  must  depend  solely  on  His  grace.  If  he  be  a 
God  to  be  feared  for  His  justice,  He  is  one  to  be  trusted  for  His 
"  mercy."  love  .  ,  .  keep  his  commandments— keeping  His  com- 
mandments is  the  only  sure  test  of  love  to  God  (John,   14.  15.). 

5.  Cf.  Nehemiah's  confession,.  Nehemiah,  9.  sinned  ..  .Committed 
iniquity  .  .  .  done  wickedly  .  .  .  rebelled— a  climax.  Erred  in  ig- 
norance .  .  .  sinned  by  infirmity  .  .  .  habitually  and  willfully  done 
wickedness  ...  as  open  obstinate  rebels  set  ourselves  against  God. 

6.  prophets . . .  spake ...  to  our  kings  ...  to  all  the  people— 

they  fearlessly  warned  all  without  respect  of  persons.  7.  COnfu- 
Sion  Of  faces,  as  at  this  day — shame  at  our  guilt,  betrayed  in  our 
countenance,  is  what  belongs  to  us  ;  as  our  punishment  "  at  this 
day"  attests,  near,  and  ...  far  off— the  chastisement,  however 
varied,  some  Jews  not  being  cast  off  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  others, 
all  alike  were  sharers  in  the  guilt.  9.  mercies— the  plural  inten- 
sifies the  force:  mercy  manifold  and  exhibited  in  countless  ways. 
As  it  is  humbling  to  recollect  "  righteousness  belongeth  unto  God," 
so  it  is  comforting,  that  "mercies  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God." 
though  we  have  rebelled— rather,  since,  &c.  {Vulgate]  (Psalm  25. 
11.).  Our  punishment  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  'mercies," 
since  we  have  rebelled  against  Him.  10.  set  before  US — not  am- 
biguously, but  plainly,  so  that  we  were  without  excuse.      II.    all — 

(Psalm  14.  3  ;  Romans,  3.  12.).     the  curse  . . .  and  . . .  oath  .  .  . 

in  .  .  .  law — the  curse  against  Israel,  if  disobedient,  which  God 
ratified  by  oath  (Leviticus,   26.    14-39  \    Deuteronomy,  27.   15-26  ; 
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28.  15-68  ;  29.).  12.  confirmed  his  words— showed  by  the  pun- 
ishments we  suffer,  that  His  words  were  no  idle   threats.      under 

—  heaven  hath  not  been  done  as  . . .  upon  Jerusalem — (Lamen- 
tations, 1. 12.).  13.  yet  made  we  not  our  prayer  before — lit.  soothed 

not  the  face  of  .  Not  even  our  chastisement  has  taught  us  peni- 
tence (Isaiah,  9.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  3  ;  Hosea,  7.  10.).  Diseased,  we 
spurn  the  healing  medicine,  that  we  might  turn,  &c. — Prayer  can 
only  be  accepted,  when  joined  with  the  desire  to  turn  from  sin  to 
God  (Psalm  66. 18;  Proverbs,  28.  9.).  understand  thy  truth— atten- 
tively regard  thy  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  thy  promises,  and  also  thy 
threats.  [Calvin.]  Thy  law  (ch.  8.  12.).  [Maurer.]  14.  watched 
upon  the  evil — expressing  ceaseless  vigilance  that  His  people's  sins 
.might  not  escape  His  judgment,  as  a  watchman  on  guard  night  and 
day  (Job,  14.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  28  ;  44.  27.).  God  watching  upon  the 
Jews'  punishment  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Jews'  slumbering 
in  their  sins.  God  is  righteous — True  penitents  "justify"  God,  "  as- 
cribing righteousness  to  Him,"  instead  of  complaining  of  their  pun- 
ishment as  too  severe  (Nehemiah,  9.  33  ;  Job,  36.  3  ;  Psalm  51.  4  ; 

Lamentations,  3.  39-42.).    15.   brought  thy  people  . . .  out  of . . . 

Egypt — a  proof  to  all  ages  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  thy  covenant 
people.  That  ancient  benefit  gives  us  hope  that  thou  wilt  confer  a 
like  one  on  us  now  under  similar  circumstances  (Psalm  80.  8-14  ; 
Jeremiah,  32.  21  ;  23.  7,  8.).  as  at  this  day — is  known.  36.  thy 
righteousness — not  stern  justice  in  punishing,  but  thy  faithfulness 
to  thy  promises  of  mercy  to  them  who  trust  in  thee  (Psalm  31.  1  ; 
143.  1.).  thy  City — chosen  as  thine  in  the  election  of  grace  which 
changes  not.  for.  .  .  iniquities  Of .  .  .  fathers— (Exodus,  20.  5). 
He  does  not  impugn  God's   justice  in  this,  as   did  the  murmurers 

(Ezekiel,  18.  2,  3  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  31.  29.).  thy  . .  .  people  a  re- 
proach— which  brings  reproach  on  thy  name.  "  All  the  nations 
that  are  about  us"  will  say  that  thou,  Jehovah,  wast  not  able  to 
save  thy  peculiar  people.  So  v.  17.  "  for  the  Lord's  sake  "  v.  19. 
*'  for  thine  own  sake"  (Isaiah,^.  9,  11.).  17.  cause  thy  face  to 
Shine — metaphor  from  the  sun,  which  gladdens  all  that  it  beams 
upon  (Numbers,  6.  25  ;  Malachi,  4.  2;).  18.  present  .  .  .  supplica- 
tions— ///.,  cause  to  fall,  &c.  (cf.  Note,  Jeremiah,  36.  7.)*  19.  The 
short  broken  ejaculations  and  repetitions  show  the  intense  fervor 
of  his  supplications,  deter  not— he  implies  that  the  seventy  years 
are  now  all  but  complete,  thine  own  sake— of  ten  repeated,  as 
being  the  strongest  plea  (Jeremiah,  14.  21.).  20.  whiles  I  was 
speai'^ng — repeated  in  v.  21  ;  emphatically  marking  that  the 
answer  was  given  before  the  prayer  was  completed,  as  God 
promised  (Isaiah,  30.    19  ;  65.    24  ;    cf.    Psalm    32.   5.).     21.   I   had 

seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning—^.,  in  the  former  vision  by 
the  river  Ulai  (ch.  8.  1,  16.).  fly  swiftly—///.,  with  weariness,  i.  *.. 
move  swiftly  as  one  breathless  and  wearied  out  with  quick  running. 
^Gesenius.]  English  Version  is  better  (Isaiah,  6.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  I. 
6  ;  Revelation,  14.  6.).  time  of . . .  evening  oblation — the  ninth 
liour,  three  o'clock  (cf.  1  Kings,  18.  36.).  As  formerly  when  the 
temple  stood,  this  hour  was  devoted  to  sacrifices,  so  now  to  prayer. 
Daniel,  during  the  whole  captivity  to  the  very  last,  with   pious 
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patriotism  never  forgot    God's  temple  worship,  but    speaks  of  its 

rites  long  abolished,  as  if  still  in  use.  22.  to  give  thee  . .  .  under- 
standing— ch.  8.  16  ;  v.  26  in  that  chapter  shows  that  the  symboli- 
cal vision  had  not  been  understood.  God  therefore  now  gives  "  in- 
formation" directly,  instead  of  by  symbol,  which  required  interpre- 
tation. 23.  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications,  &c— The 
promulgations  of  the  divine  decree  was  made  in  heaven  to  the 
angels  as  soon  as  Daniel  began   to  pray.      came  forth — from    the 

divine  throne :  so  v.  22.    tbou  art  greatly  beloved—///.,  a  man  of 

desires  (cf.  Ezekiel,  23.  6,  12  ;);  the  object  of  God's  delight.  As 
the  Apocalyptic  prophet  of  the  New  Testament  was  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."  So  the  Apocalyptic  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  "  greatly  beloved"  of  God.  the  vision — the  further 
revelation  as  to  Messiah  in  connection  with  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  seventy  years  of  the  captivity.  The  charge  to  "  understand"  is 
the  same  as  in  Matthew,  24.  15,  where  Rome  primarily,  and  Anti- 
christ ultimately,  is  referred  to  (cf.  Note,  v.  27,  below.).  24.  seventy 
weeks — viz.,  of  years  ;  ///.  seventy  sevens  :  seventy  heptads  or  heb- 
domads ;  490  years  ;  expressed  in  a  form  of  "concealed  definiteness." 
[Hengstenberg],  an  usual  way  with  the  prophets.  The  Baby- 
lonian captivity  is  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  terminated  the  free  Old  Testament  theocracy.  Up  to 
that  time  Israel,  though  oppressed  at  times,  was,  as  a  rule,  free. 
From  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  theocracy  never  recovered  its 
full  freedom  down  to  its  entire  suspension  by  Rome:  and  this  pe- 
riod of  Israel's  subjection  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  continue  till  the 
millennium  (Revelation,  20,),  when  Israel  shall  be  restored  as  head 
of  the  New  Testament  theocracy,  which  will  embrace  the  whole 
earth.  The  free  theocracy  ceased  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  ;  the  year  of  the  world  3338, 
the  point  at  which  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  begin.  Here- 
tofore Israel  had  a  right,  if  subjugated  by  a  foreign  king,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  (Judges,  4.  and  5.;  2  Kings,  18.  7)  as  an  unlawful  one, 
at  the  first  opportunity.  But  the  prophets  (Jeremiah,  27.  9-1 1)  de- 
declared  it  to  be  God's  will  that  they  should  submit  to  Babylon. 
Hence  every  effort  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeconiah,  and  Zedekiah,  to  rebel 
was  vain.  The  period  of  the  world-times,  and  of  Israel's  depres- 
sion, from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  millennium,  though 
abounding  more  in  afflictions  (e.g.,  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Antiochus'  persecution,  and  those  which  Christians  suffered), 
contains  all  that  was  good  in  the  preceding  ones,  summed  up  in 
Christ,  but  in  a  way  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  faith  Since  He 
came  as  a  servant.  He  chose  for  His  appearing  the  period  darkest 
of  all  to  His  people's  temporal  state.  Always  fresh  persecutors 
have  been  rising,  whose  end  is  destruction,  and  so  it  shall  be  with 
the  last  enemy,  Antichrist.  As  the  David ic  epoch  is  the  point  of 
the  covenant  people's  highest  glory,  so  the  captivity  is  that  of  their 
lowest  humiliation.  Accordingly,  the  people's  sufferings  are  re- 
flected in  the  picture  of  the  suffering  Messiah.  He  is  no  longer 
represented  as  the  theocratic  King,  the  Antitype  of  David,  but  as 
the  Servant  of  God  and  Son  of    Man  ;  at  the  same  time  the  cro^ 
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being  the  way  to  glory  (cf.  ch.  9.  with  ch.  2.  34,  35,  44.  and  ch.  12. 
7.).  In  the  second  and  seventh  chapters,  Christ's  first  coming  is  not 
noticed,  for  Daniel's  object  was  to  prophesy  to  his  nation  as  to  the 
whole  period  from  the  destruction  to  the  re-establishment  of  Israel; 
but  this  ninth  chapter  minutely  predicts  Christ's  first  coming,  and 
its  effects  on  the  covenant  people.  The  seventy  weeks  date  thirteen 
years  before  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  :  for  then  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  theocracy  began,  viz.,  at  the  return  of  Ezra  to  Je- 
rusalem, 457  B.  c.  So  Jeremiah's  seventy  years  of  the  captivity  be- 
gin 606  B.  c,  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
for  then  Judah  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  theocracy,  having 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  Babylon.  Two  periods  are  marked  in 
Ezra  :  (1.)  The  return  from  the  captivity  under  Jeshua  and  Zerub- 
babel,  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  was  the  first  anxiety  of 
the  theocratic  nation.  (2.)  The  return  of  Ezra  (regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  a  second  Moses)  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem,  the  restoration 
of  the  city,  the  nationality,  and  the  law.  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  gave  him  the  commission  which  virtually  includes 
permission  to  rebuild  the  city,  afterwards  confirmed  to  and  carried 
out  by  Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  (Ezra,  9.  9  ;  7.  11,  &c. ;) ; 
v.  25,  "  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  build  Jeru- 
salem" proves  that  the  second  of  the  two  periods  is  relerred  to. 
The  words  in  v.  24  are  not,  "are  determined  upon  the  holy  city ;" 
but,  "  upon  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city;"  thus  the  restoration  of 
the  religious  national  polity  and  the  law  (the  inner  work  fulfilled 
by  Ezra  the  priest),  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  and  walls  (the 
outer  work  of  Nehemiah,  the  governor)  are  both  included  in  v.  25, 
"restore  and  build*  Jerusalem."  "Jerusalem"  represents  both  the 
city,  the  body,  and  the  congregation,  the  soul  of  the  state.  Cf. 
Psalm  46.;  48.;  87.  The  starting  point  of  the  seventy  weeks  dated 
from  81  years  after  Daniel  received  the  prophecy:  the  object  being  not 
to  fix  for  him  definitely  the  time,  but  for  the  church  ;  the  prophecy 
taught  him  that  the  Messianic  redemption,  which  he  thought  near, 
was  separated  from  him  by  at  least  a  half  millennium.  Expectation 
was  sufficiently  kept  alive  by  the  general  conception  of  the  time  ; 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  many  Gentiles  looked  for  some  great  Lord 
of  the  earth  to  spring  from  Judea  at  that  very  time  {Tacitus,  Hist. 
5.  13  ;  Suetonius,  Vesp.  4.).  Ezra's  placing  of  Daniel  in  the  canon 
immediately  before  his  own  book  and  Nehemiah's  was  perhaps 
owing  to  his  feeling  that  he  himself  brought  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  (ch.  9.)  [Auberlen.J  determined 
— lit.,  cut  out,  viz.,  from  the  whole  course  of  time,  for  God  to  deal 
in  a  particular  manner  with  Jerusalem,  thy  .  .  .  thy — Daniel  had 
in  his  prayer  often  spoken  of  Israel  as  "  thy  people,  thy  holy  city  ;" 
but  Gabriel,  in  reply,  speaks  of  them  as  Daniels  ("  thy"  ..."  thy") 
people  and  city,  God  thus  intimating  that  until  the  "  everlasting 
righteousness"  should  be  brought  in  by  Messiah,  He  could  not 
fully  own  them  as  His  [Tregelles]  (cf.  Exodus,  32.  7.).  Rather, 
as  God  is  wishing  to  console  Daniel  and  the  godly  Jews,  "the 
people  whom  thou  art  so  anxiously  praying  for ;"  such  weight  does 
God  give  to  the  intercessions  of  the  righteous  (James,  5.  16-rSc). 
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finish — lit.,  shut  up  ;  remove  from  God's  sight,  i.e.,  abolish  (Psalm 
5T.  9.).  [Lengkerke.]  The  seventy  years' exile  was  a  punish- 
ment, but  not  a  full  atonement,  for  the  sin  of  the  people  ;  this 
would  come  only  after  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  through  Messiah. 
make  an  end  Of — The  Hebrew  reading,  "  to  seal,"  i.e.,  to  hide  out 
of  sight  (from  the  custom  of  sealing  up  things  to  be  concealed,  cf. 

Job.  9.  7,),  is  better  supported,    make  reconciliation  for — lit.,  to 

cover,  to  overlay  (as  with  pitch,    Genesis,   6.  14.).     Cf.  Psalm,  32. 

1.    bring  in  everlasting  righteousness — viz.,  the  restoration  of 

the  normal  state  between  God  and  man  (Jeremiah,  23.  5,  6;);  to 
continue  eternally  (Hebrews,  9.  12  ;  Revelation,  14.  6.).  seal  up 
.  .  .  vision  .  .  .  prophecy — lit.,  prophet.  To  give  the  seal  of  con- 
firmation to  the  prophet  and  his  vision,  by  the  fulfillment,  anoint 
the  Most  Holy — primarily,  to  "  anoint,"  or  to  consecrate  after  its 
pollution  "the  Most  Holy"//a^.-  but  mainly  Messiah,  the  anti- 
type to  the  Most  Holy  place  (John,  2.  19-22.).  The  propitiatory 
in  the  temple  (the  same  Greek  word  expresses  the  mercy-seat  and 
propitiation,  Romans,  3.  25,),  which  the  Jews  looked  for  at  the  re- 
storation from  Babylon,  shall  have  its  true  realisation  only  in  Mes- 
siah. For  it  is  only  when  sin  is  "  made  an  end  of,"  God's  pres- 
ence can  be  perfectly  manifested.     As  to  "  anoint,"  cf.  Exodus,  40. 

9,  34.     Messiah  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts,  4.  27  ; 

10.  38.).  So  hereafter,  God-Messiah  will  "  anoint"  or  consecrate 
with  His  presence  the  holy  place  at  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  3.  16,  17  ; 
Ezekiel,  37.  27,  28,),  after  its  pollution  by  Antichrist,  of  which  the 
feast  of  dedication  after  the  pollution   by  Antiochus  was  a  type. 

25.  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment—^.,  the  com- 
mand from  God,  whence  originated  the  command  of  the  Persian 
king  (Ezra,  6.  14.).  Auberlen  remarks,  there  is  but  one  Apoca- 
lypse in  each  Testament.  Its  purpose  in  each  is  to  sum  up  all  the 
preceding  prophecies,  previous  to  the  "  troublous  times"  of  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  there  was  to  be  no  revelation.  Daniel  sums  up 
all  the  previous  Messianic  prophecy,  separating  into  its  individual 
phases  what  the  prophets  had  seen  in  one  and  the  same  perspec- 
tive, the  temporary  deliverance  from  captivity  and  the  antitypical 
final  Messianic  deliverance.  The  seventy  weeks  are  separated  (v. 
25-27)  into  three  unequal  parts,  seven,  sixty-two,  one.  The 
seventieth  is  the  consummation  of  the  preceding  ones  as  the  sab- 
bath ot  God  succeeds  the  working  days  ;  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
division  into  weeks.  In  the  sixty-nine  weeks  Jerusalem  is  restored, 
and  so  a  place  is  prepared  for  Messiah  wherein  to  accomplish  His 
sabbatic  work  (v.  25,  26)  of  "  confirming  the  covenant"  (v.  27.). 
The  Messianic  time  is  the  sabbath  of  Israel's  history,  in  which  it 
had  the  offer  of  all  God's  mercies,  but  in  which  it  was  cut  off  for 
a  time  by  its  rejection  of  them.  As  the  seventy  weeks  end  with 
seven  years,  or  a  week,  so  they  begin  with  seven  times  seven,  i.e., 
seven  weeks.  As  the  seventieth  week  is  separated  from  the  rest 
as  a  period  of  revelation,  so  it  may  be  with  the  seven  weeks.  The 
number  seven  is  associated  with  revelation  ;  for  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God  are  the  mediators  of  all  His  revelations  (Revelation,  I.  4;  3. 
t  ;  4.  5.).     Ten  is  the  number  of  what  is  human ;  e.g.,  the  vvorld- 
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power  issues  in  ten  heads  and  ten  horns  (ch.  2.  42  ;  7.  7.).  Seventy 
is  ten  multiplied  by  seven,  the  human  moulded  by  the  divine.  The 
seventy  years  of  exile  symbolise  the  triumph  of  the  world-power 
over  Israel.  In  the  seven  times  seventy  years  the  world  number 
ten  is  likewise  contained,  i.e.,  God's  people  is  still  under  the  power 
of  the  world  ("  troublous  times");  but  the  number  of  the  divine  is 
multiplied  by  itself;  seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  beginning,  a 
period  of  Old  Testament  revelation  to  God's  people  by  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Malachi,  whose  labors  extend  over  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  seven  weeks,  and  whose  writings  are  last  in  the  canon  ;  and 
in  the  end,  seven  years,  the  period  of  New  Testament  revelation 
in  Messiah.  The  commencing  seven  weeks  of  years  of  Old  Tes- 
tament revelation  are  hurried  over,  in  order  that  the  chief  stress 
might  rest  on  the  Messianic  week.  Yet  the  seven  weeks  of  Old 
Testament  revelation  are  marked  by  their  separation  from  the 
sixty-two,  to  be  above  those  sixty-two  wherein  there  was  to  be 
none.  Messiah  the  Prince — Hebrew,  Nagid.  Messiah  is  Jesus* 
title  in  respect  to  Israel  (Psalm,  2.  2  ;  Matthew,  27.  37,  42,).  Na- 
gid, as  Prince  of  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah,  55.  4.).  Nagid  is  applied  to 
Titus,  only  as  representative  of  Christ,  who  designates  the  Roman 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as,  in  a  sense,  His  coming  (Matthew,  24. ; 
John,  21.  22.).  Messiah  denotes  His  calling  ;  Nagid,  His  power- 
He  is  to  "  be  cut  off,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  Him."  (So 
the  Hebrew  for  "  not  for  Himself,"  v.  26,  ought  to  be  translated^) 
Yet  He  is  "  the  Prince"  who  is  to  "  come,"  by  His  representative 
at  first,  to  inflict  judgment,  and  at  last  in  person,  wall — the 
"  trench,"  or  "  scarped  rampart."  [Tregelles.]  The  street  and 
trench  include  the  complete  restoration  of  the  city  externally  and 
internally,  which  was  during  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  26.  after 
threescore  and  two  weeks — rather,  the  threescore  and  two,  &c. 
In  this  verse,  and  v.  27,  Messiah  is  made  the  prominent  subject, 
while  the  fate  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  secondary,  being  men- 
tioned only  in  the  second  halves  of  the  verses.  Messiah  appears 
in  a  two-fold  aspect,  salvation  to  believers,  judgment  on  unbeliev- 
ers (Luke,  2.  34  ;  cf.  Malachi,  3.  1-6  ;  4.  1-3.).  He  repeatedly,  in 
Passion  week,  connects  His  being  '"  cut  oft"  with  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  as  cause  and  effect  (Matthew,  2T.  37-41  ;  23.  37,  38  . 
Luke,  21.  20-24 \  23«  28-31.).  Israel  might  naturally  expect 
Messiah's  kingdom  of  glory,  if  not  after  the  seventy  years'  capativ- 
ity,  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks  ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
shall  be  His  death,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
not  for  himself— rather,  '•'  there  shall  be. nothing  to  Him"  [Heng- 
stenberg]  ;  not  that  the  real  object  of  His  first  coming  (His 
spiritual  kingdom)  should  be  frustrated  ;  but  the  earthly  kingdom 
anticipated  by  the  Jews  should,  for  the  present,  come  to  nought. 
and  not  then  be  realized.  Tregelles  refers  the  title,  "  the 
Prince"  (v.  25,),  to  the  time  of  His  entering  Jerusalem  on  an  ass's 
colt,  His  only  appearance  as  a  King,  and  six  days  afterwards  be- 
ing put  to  death  as  "  King  of  the  Jews."  the  people  of  the 
prince — the  Romans,  led  by  Titus,  the  representative  of  the  world- 
power,  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  Messiah,  and  so  called  by 
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Messiah's  title,  "  the  Prince  ;"  as  also  because  sent  by  Him.  as  His 
instrument  of  judgment  (Matthew,  22.  7.).  end  thereof — of  the 
sanctuary.  Tregelles  takes  it,  "  the  end  of  the  Prince,"  the  last 
head  of  the  Roman  power.  Antichrist,  with  a  flood — viz.r 
of  war  (Psalm,  90.  5  ;  Isaiah,  8.  7,  8  ;  28.  18.).  Implying  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  catastrophe,  "not  one  stone  left  on  another." 
Unto  the  end  Of  the  war — rather,  M  unto  the  end  there  is  war." 
determined — by  God's  decree  (Isaiah,  10.  23  ;  28.  22.).  27.  he 
Shall  Confirm  the  Covenant— Christ.  The  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  is  assigned  to  Him  also  elsewhere.  Isaiah,  42.  6,  "  I  will 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people"  (i.e.,  He  in  whom  the  cov- 
enant between  Israel  and  God  is  personally  expressed)  ;  cf.  Luke, 
22.  20.  "The  new  testament  is  my  blood;"  Malachi,  3.  1,  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant  ;"  Jeremiah,  31.  31-34,  describes  the  Messi- 
anic covenant  in  full.  Contrast  ch.  II.  30,  32,  "  forsake  the  cove- 
nant," "  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant."  The  prophecy  as  to 
Messiah's  confirming  the  covenant  with  many  would  comfort  the 
faithful  in  Antiochus'  times,  who  suffered  partly  from  persecuting 
enemies,  partly  from  false  friends  (ch.  11.  33-35.).  Hence  arises 
the  similarity  of  the  language  here  and  in  ch.  11.  30,  32,  referring 
to  Antiochus,  the  type  of  Antichrist,  with  many — (Isaiah,  53.  11  ; 
Matthew,  20.  28  ;26.  28  :  Romans,  5.  15,  19  ;  Hebrews,  9.  28.).  in 
.  .  .  midst  of  =  .  .  week — the  seventy  weeks  extend  to  33  A.D.  Is- 
rael was  not  actually  destroyed  till  79  A.D.,  but  it  was  so  virtually, 
33  A.D.,  about  three  or  four  years  after  Christ's  death,  during  which 
the  gospel  was  preached  exclusively  to  the  Jews.  When  the  Jews 
persecuted  the  church  and  stoned  Stephen  (Acts.  7.),  the  respite  of 
grace  granted  to  them  was  at  an  end  (Luke,  13.  7-9.).  Israel  hav- 
ing rejected  Christ  was  rejected  by  Christ,  and  henceforth  is 
counted  dead  (cf.  Genesis,  2.  17,  with  5.  5  ;  Hosea,  13.  1.  2,),  its 
actual  destruction  by  Titus  being  the  consummation  of  the  removal 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  Israel  to  the  Gentiles  (Matthew,  21. 
43,),  which  is  not  to  be  restored  until  Christ's  second  coming,  when 
Israel  shall  be  at  the  head  of  humanity  (Matthew,  23.  39  ;  Acts,  I. 
6,  7;  Romans,  II.  25-31,  15.).  The  interval  forms  for  the  cove- 
nant-people a  great  parenthesis,    he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice.  . . 

Oblation  to  Cease — distinct  from  the  temporary  "  taking away '" of 
'the  daily"  (sacrifice)  by  Antiochus  (ch.  8.  11  ;  11.31.).  Mes- 
siah \vas  to  cause  all  sacrifices  and  oblations  in  general  to  "  cease'* 
utterly.  There  is  here  an  allusion  only  to  Antiochus'  act  ;  to  com- 
fort God's  people  when  sacrificial  worship  was  to  be  trodden  down, 
by  pointing  them  to  the  Messianic  time  when  salvation  would  fully 
come,  and  yet  temple  sacrifices  cease.  This  is  the  same  consolation 
as  Jeremiah  and  Exekiel  gave  under  like  circumstances,  when  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  impending  (Jere- 
miah, 3.  16  :  31.  31  ;  Ezekiel,  11  19.).  Jesus  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  week,  30  A.D.  His  prophetic  life  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years  ;  the  very  time  in  which  "  the  saints  are  given  into  the  hand" 
of  Antichrist  (ch.  7.  25.).  Three  and  a  half  does  not,  like  ten,  desig- 
nate the  power  of  the  world  in  its  fullness,  but  (whilst  opposed  to 
the  divine,  expressed  by  seven)  broken  and  defeated  in  its  seeming 
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triumph  ;  for  immediately  after  the  three  and  a  half  times,  judg- 
ment falls  on  the  victorious  world-powers  (ch.  7.  25,  26.).     So  Je- 
sus' death  seemed  the  triumph  of  the  world,  but  was  really  its  de- 
feat (John,  12.  31.).     The  rending  of  the  veil  marked  the  cessation 
of  sacrifices  through  Christ's  death  (Leviticus,  4.  6,  17;  16.  2,  15  ; 
Hebrews,  10.  14-18.).     There  cannot  be  a  covenant  without  sacri- 
fice (Genesis,  8.  20  ;  9.  17  ;  15.  9,  &c;  Hebrews,  9.  15  ).     But  here 
the  old  covenant  is  to  be  confirmed,  but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  new 
testament,  viz.,  by  the  one    sacrifice,  which   would  terminate  all 
sacrifices  (Psalm  40.  6,  II.).  Thus  as  the  Levitical  rites  approached 
their  end,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  with  ever  increasing  clear- 
ness, oppose  the  spiritual  new  covanant  to  the  transient  earthly  ele- 
ments of  the  old.     for  the  overspreading  of  abominations —on 
account  of  the  abominations  committed  by  the  unholy  people  against 
the  Holy  One.     He  shall  not  only  destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary 
{v.  26,),  but  shall  continue   its   desolation    until  the   time  of  the 
consummation  "  determined"  by    God  (the  phrase  is  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  10.  22,  23,),  when  at  last  the  world-power  shall  be  judged 
and  dominion  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  (ch.  7.  26, 
27.).     Auberlen  translates,  "  On  account  of  the  desolating  sum- 
mit of  abominations  (cf.  ch.  II.  31  ;  12.  II  ;  thus  the  repetition  of 
the  same  thing  as  in  v.  26  is  avoided);  and  till  the  consummation 
which  is  determined,  it  (the  curse,  v.   11,  foretold  by  Moses)  will 
pour  on  the  desolated."     Israel  reached  the  summit  of  abomin- 
ations, which  drew  down  desolation  (Matthew,  24.  28,),  nay,  which 
is  the  desolation  itself,  when,  after  murdering  Messiah,  they  offered 
sacrifices,    Mosaic    indeed   in  form,  but  heathenish   in   spirit   (cf. 
Isaiah,  1.  13;    Ezekiel,    5.    11.).      Christ   refers    to    this   passage 
(Matthew,  24.  15,),  "When  ye  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place"  (the  lat- 
ter words  being  tacitly  implied  in  "  abominations"  as  being  such  as 
are   committed   against   the  sanctuary).      Tregelles   translates, 
"upon  the  wing  of  abominations  shall  be  that  which  causeth  deso- 
lation ;"  viz.,  an  idol  set  up  on  a  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
(cf.  Matthew,  4.  5)  by  Antichrist,  who  makes  a  covenant  with  the 
restored  Jews  for  the  last  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (fulfilling 
Jesus'  words,  u  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye 
will  receive"),  and  for  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  keep  it,  then 
in  the  midst   of  the  week  breaks  it,  causing  the  daily  sacrifices 
to  cease.     Tregelles  thus  identifies  the  last  half  week  with  the 
time,  times,  and  a  half  of  the  persecuting  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25.). 
But  thus  there  is  a  gap  of  at  least    1830  years  put  between  the 
sixty-nine  weeks  and  the  seventieth  week.     Sir  Isaac  Newton 
explains  the  wing  ("  overspreading")  of  abominations  to  be  the 
Roman  ensigns  (eagles)  brought  to  the  East  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
there  sacrificed  to  by  the  soldiers  ;  the  war,  ending  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  lasted  from  spring  67  a.d.  to  autumn  70  A.D., 
i.e.,  just  three  and  a    half  years,  or  the  last  half  week  of  years 
(Josephus,  B.  J.  6. 6.).    poured  upon  the  desolate — Tregelles 
translates,  "  the  causer  of  desolation,"  viz.,  Antichrist.     Cf.  "  abo- 
mination that  maketh  desolate"  (ch.  12.  II.),     Perhaps  both  inter- 
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pretations  of  the  whole  passage  may  be  in  part  true  ;  the  Roman 
desolator,  Titus,  being  a  type  of  Antichrist,  the  final  desolator  of 
Jerusalem.  Bacon  {Adv.  Learn,  2.  3)  says,  *•  Prophecies  are  of 
the  nature  of  the  Author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  a 
springing  and  germinant  accomplishment  through  many  years, 
♦.hough  the  height  and  fullness  of  them  may  refer  to  one  age." 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  mi.  Daniel  comforted  by  an  Angelic  Vision. 
Ch.  10-12,  more  fully  describe  the  vision  in  ch.  8.,  by  a  second 
vision  on  the  same  subject,  just  as  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter explains  more  fully  that  in  the  second.  The  tenth  chapter  is 
the  prologue ;  the  eleventh,  the  prophecy  itself ;  and  the  twelfth, 
the  epilogue.  The  tenth  chapter  unfolds  the  spiritual  world  as  the 
background  of  the  historical  world  (Job,  1.  7  ;  2.  1,  &c.  ;  Zech- 
ariah,  3.  1,  2 ;  Revelation,  12.  7,),  and  angels  as  the  ministers  of 
God's  government  of  men.  As  in  the  world  of  nature  (John,  5. 
4 ;  Revelation,  7.  1-3,),  so  in  that  of  history  here,  Michael,  the 
champion  of  Israel,  and  with  him  another  angel,  whose  aim  is  to 
realise  God's  will  in  the  heathen  world,  resist  the  God-opposed 
spirit  of  the  world.  These  struggles  are  not  merely  symbolical, 
but  real  (1  Samuel,  16.  13-15  ;  1  Kings,  22.  22  ;  Ephesians,  6.  12.). 
I.  third  year  Of  Cyrus — two  years  after  Cyrus'  decree  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews  had  gone  forth,  in  accordance  with 
Daniel's  prayer  in  ch.  9.  This  vision  gives  not  merely  general 
outlines,  or  symbols,  but  minute  details  of  the  future,  in 
short,  anticipative  history.  It  is  the  expansion  of  the 
vision  in  ch.  8.  That  which  then  "  none  understood,"  he  says 
here,  "he  understood  ;"  the  messenger  being  sent  to  him  for  this 
{v.  11,  14,),  to  make  him  understand  it.  Probably  Daniel  was  no 
longer  in  office  at  court ;  for  in  ch.  1.  21,  it  is  said,  "Daniel  con- 
tinued even  unto  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus,"  not  that  he  died 
then.  See  Note  there,  but  the  time  appointed  was  long— rather, 
"  it  (i.  e.,  the  prophecy)  referred  to  great  calamity"  [Maurer];  or, 
"  long  and  calamitous  warfare."  [Gesenius.]  Lit.,  host  going  to 
war;  hence,  warfare  calamity.  2.  mourning — i.  e.,  afflicting  my- 
self by  fasting  from  "  pleasant  bread,  flesh,  and  wine"  (v.  3,),  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow,  not  for  its  own  sake.  Cf.  Matthew,  9.  14,  "  fast," 
answering  to  "  mourn"  {v.  15.).  Cf.' I  Corinthians,  8.  8  ;  1  Timo- 
thy, 4.  3,  which  prove  that  "  fasting"  is  not  an  indispensable 
Christian  obligation  ;  but  merely  an  outward  expression  of  sorrow, 
and  separation  from  ordinary  worldly  enjoyments,  in  order  to  give 
one's  self  to  prayer  (Acts,  13.  2.).  Daniel's  mourning  was  probably 
for  his  countrymen,  who  met  with  many  obstructions  to  their  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  from  their  adversaries  in  the  Persian  court.  3. 
no  pleasant  bread — "  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion" (Deuteronomy,  16.  3.).  anoint — the  Persians  largely  used 
unguents.  4.  first  month — Nisan,  the  month  most  suited  for  con- 
sidering Israel's  calamity,  being  that  in  which  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  reminded  them  of  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Daniel  mourned 
not  merely  for  the  seven  days  appointed  (Exodus,  12.  18,).  <rom  *he 
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evening  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  Nisan,  but  thrice 
seven  days,  to  mark  extraordinary  sorrow.  His  mourning  ended 
on  the  twenty-first  day,  the  closing  day  of  the  passover  feast  ;  but 
the  vision  is  not  till  the  twenty-fourth,  because  of  the  opposition  of 
44  the  prince  of  Persia"  (v.  13.).  I  was  by  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  river — in 
waking  reality,  not  a  trance  (v.  7  :)  when  younger,  he  saw  the 
future  in  images,  but  now  when  old,  he  receives  revelations  from 
angels  in  common  language,  i.  e„  in  the  apocalyptic  mode.  In  the 
patriarchal  period  God  often  appeared  visibly,  i.  e.  theophany.  In 
the  prophets,  next  in  the  suceession,  the  inward  character  of  revela- 
tion is  prominent.  The  consummation  is  when  the  seer  looks  up 
from  earth  into  the  unseen  world,  and  has  the  future  shown  to  him 
by  angels,  i.  e.,  apocalypse.  So  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a 
parallel  progression  :  God  in  the  flesh,  the  spiritual  activity  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  apocalypse.  [Auberlen.]  Hiddekel — the  Ti- 
gris. 5.  lifted  up  mine  eyes — from  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  fixed  in  his  mourning.  certain  man — lit.  one  man.  An 
angel  of  the  highest  order  ;  for  in  ch.  8.  16,  he  commands  Gabriel 
to  make  Daniel  to  understand  the  vision,  and  in  ch.  12.  6,  one  of 
the  two  angels  enquires  of  him  how  long  it  would  be  till  the  end 
predicted.  linen — the  raiment  of  priests,  being  the  symbol  of 
sanctity,  as  more  pure  than  wool  (Exodus,  28.  42  ;);  also  of  prophets 
(Jeremiah,  13.  1  ;);  and  of  angels  (Revelation,  15.  6.).  girded  with 
.  .  .  gold  —  i.  e„  with  a  girdle  interwoven  with  gold  (Revelation,  1. 
13-)-  6.  beryl — lit.,  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  The  beryl,  identical 
wit'h  the  crysolite  or  topaz,  was  imported  into  the  East  from  Tarhish, 
and  therefore  is  called  "  the  Tarshish  stone."  7.  they  fled — ter- 
rified by  the  presence  of  the  angel.  8.  comeliness — lit.,  vigor, 
i.  e„  lively  expression  and  color,  into  Corruption — deadliness,i.  e., 
deathlike  paleness  (ch.  5.  6  ;  7.  28.).  9.  voice  of  his  words — the 
sound  of  his  words.  I  was  in  a  deep  Sleep — "  I  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep."  [Lengkerke.]  10.  an  hand — viz.,  of  Gabriel,  who  in- 
terpreted other  revelations  to  Daniel  (ch.  8.  16.).  [Theodoret.] 
Set  me  upon  my  knees — Gesenius    translates,  "  caused  me  to  reel 

on  my  knees,"  &c  II.  man  . . .  beloved— (ch.  9.23,  Note),  un- 
derstand— attend  to.     See  ch.  8.  17,  18,      12.      fear  not — Be  rot 

affrighted  at  my  presence,    didstset  thine  heart  to  understand — 

what  shall  come  to  pass  to  thy  people  at  the  last  times  (cf.  v.  14.). 

chasten  thyself—  {v.  2.  3.).  thy  words  were  heard— (Acts,  10. 

4.).  Prayer  is  heard  at  once  in  heaven,  though  the  sensible  answer 
may  seem  to  be  delayed.  God's  messenger  was  detained  on  the 
way  (7/.  13)  by  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  If  in  our 
prayers  amidst  long  protracted  sorrows  we  believed,  God's  angel  is 
on  his  way  to  us,  what  consolation  it  would  give  us  !  for  thy  words 
— because  of  thy  prayers.  13.  prince  of .  .  .  Persia — the  angel 
of  darkness  that  represented  the  Persian  world-power,  to  which 
Israel  was  then  subject.  This  verse  gives  the  reason  why,  though 
Daniel's  "words  were  heard  from  the  first  day"  (v.  12,),  the  good 
angel  did  not  come  to  him  until  more  than  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
(v.  4.).  one  and  twenty  days — answering  to  the  three  weeks  of 
Daniel's  mourning;  (v.  2.).       Michael — i.   e.,    "Who  is  like  God?" 
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Though  an  archanged,  '  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  Michael  was  not 
to  be  compared  to  God.  help  me — Michael,  as  patron  of  Israel  be- 
fore God  (v.  21  ;  12.  I,),  "helped"  to  influence  the  Persian  king  to 
permit  the  Jews'  return  to  Jerusalem.  I  remained — /  was  detained 
there  with  the  kings  of  Persia,  i.  e„  with  the  angel  of  the  Persian 
rulers,  with  whom  I  had  to  contend,  and  from  whom  I  should  not 
have  got  free,  but  for  the  help  of  Michael.  Gesenius  translates, 
"  I  obtained  the  ascendancy,"  i.  e.,  I  gained  my  point  against  the 
adverse  angel  of  Persia,  so  as  to  influence  the  Persian  authorities  to 

favor  Israel's  restoration.    14.    what  shall  befall  thy  people  in 

the  latter  days — an  intimation  that  the  prophecy,  besides  describ- 
ing the  doings  of  Antiochus,  reaches  to  the  concluding  calamities 
of  Israel's  history,  prior  to  the  nation's  full  restoration  at  Christ's 
coming — calamities  of  which  Antiochus'  persecutions  were  the  type. 
Vision  is  for  many  days — i.  e.,  extends  far  into  the  future.       15. 
face  toward  the  ground — in    humble  reverence  (Genesis,  19.  1.). 
dumb — with  overwhelming  awe.     16.  touched  my  lips — the  same 
significant  action  wherewith  the    Son  of  Man  accompanied  His 
healing  of  the  dumb  (Mark,  7.  33.).      He  alone  can  give  spiritual 
utterance    (Isaiah,  6.    6,  7  ;  Ephesians,    6.    19,),  enabling  one   to 
"  open  the  mouth  boldly."        The  same    one  who   makes  dumb 
(v.  15,),  opens  the  mouth,     sorrows — lit.,  wri things  as  of  a  woman 
in  travail.     17.     this  .  .  .  this  my  lord  — to  avoid  the  tautology  in 
English  Version,  join  rather  "  this,"  with  servant,   "  How  can  this 
servant  oi my  lord  (i.  e.,  how  can  I  who  am  so  feeble)  talk  with  this 
my  lord  (who  is  so  majestic)?"     Thus  Daniel  gives  the  reason  why 
he  is  so   overwhelmed  with  awe.      [Maurer.J      18.      again  .  .  . 
touched  me — It  was  gradually  that  Daniel  recovered  his  strength. 
Hence  there  was  need  of  the  second  touch,  that  he  might  hear  the 
angel  with  composure.       19.     peace  be  unto  thee — God  is   favor- 
able to  thee  and  to  thy  people  Israel.      See  Judges,   13.  21,  22,  as 
to  the  fear  of  some  evil  resulting  from  a  vision  of  angels.     20. 
Knowest  thou  wherefore — The  angel  asks,  after  Daniel    had  re- 
covered from  his  fright,  whether  he  has  understood  what  was  re- 
vealed {v.  13.).     On  Daniel,  by  his  silence,  intimating  that  he  did 
understand,  the  angel  declares  he  will  return  to  renew  the  fight 
with  the  evil  angel,  the  prince  of  Persia.     This  points  to  new  dif- 
ficulties to  the  Jews'  restoration,  which  would  arise  in  the  Persian 
court,  but  which  would  be  counteracted  by  God,  through  the  min- 
istry of  angels.      prince  Of  Grecia   Shall  come — Alexander   the 
Great,  who  conquered  Persia,  and  favored  the  Jews.       [Calvin.] 
Rather,  as  the  prince  of  Persia  is  an  angel,  representing  the  hostile 
world-power,   so  the  prince  of  Grecia  is  a  fresh  angelic  adversary, 
representing  Greece.     When  I  am  gone  forth  from  conquering  the 
Persian  foe,  a  fresh  one  starts  up,  viz.,   the  world-power  that  suc- 
ceeds Persia,  Greece  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  antitype  An- 
tichrist, but  him,  too,  with  the  help  of  Michael,  Israel's  champion, 

I   shall  overcome.     [Gejer.]     21.     noted  in  the  scripture  of 

truth — in  the  secret  book  of  God's  decrees  (Psalm  139. 16  ;  Revela- 
tion, 5.  1,),  which  are  truth,  i.  e„  the  things  which  shall  most  surely 
come  to  pass,  being  determined  by  God  (cf.  John,   17.  l7-)«      nond 
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.  .  .  but  Michael — to  him  alone  of  the  angels  the  office  of  protect- 
ing Israel,  in  concert  with  the  angelic  speaker,  was  delegated  ;  all 
the  world-powers  were  against  Israel. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1-45.  This  chapter  is  an  enlargement  of  the  eighth  :  The 
Overthrow  of  Persia  by  Grecia  :  The  Four  Divisions  of* 
Alexander's  Kingdom:  Conflicts  between  the  Kings  of 
the  South  and  of  the  North,  the  Ptolemies  and  Selu- 
cid^e:  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  I.  I — the  angel  (ch.  10.  18.). 
first  year  of  Darius — Cyaxares  II.  ;  the  year  of  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  (ch,  5.  31.).  Cyrus,  who  wielded  the  real  power,  though 
in  name  subordinate  to  Darius,  in  that  year  promulgated  the  edict 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  which  Daniel  was  at  the  time 
praying  for  (ch.  9.  1,2,  21,  23.).  stood — implying  promptness  in 
helping  (Psalm,  94.  16.).  strengthen  him — viz.,  Michael ;  even 
as  Michael  (ch.  10.  21,  "strengthened  himself  with  me")  helped 
the  angel,  both  joining  their  powers  in  behalf  of  Israel.  [Rosen- 
muller.J  Or,  Darius,  the  angel  "confirming  him"  in  his  pur- 
pose of  kindness  to  Israel.  2.  three  kings  in  Persia — Cam- 
byses,  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  (Ahasuerus,  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Darius,  in  Ezra,  4.  6,  7,  24.).  The  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther  (see  Note,  ch.  9.  1)  is  identified  with  Xerxes,  both  in  Greek 
history  and  in  Scripture,  appearing  proud,  self-willed,  careless  of 
contravening  Persian  customs,  amorous,  facile,  and  changeable  (v. 

2.).    fourth  . . .  riches  . . .  against . . ,  Grecia— Xerxes,  whose 

riches  were  proverbial.  Persia  reached  its  climax  and  showed  its 
greatest  power  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  480  B.  c.  After  his  over- 
throw at  Salamis,  Persia  is  viewed  as  politically  dead,  though  it 
had  an  existence.  Therefore,  the  third  verse,  without  noticing 
Xerxes'  successors,  proceeds  at  once  to  Alexander,  under  whom, 
first,  the  third  world-kingdom,  Grecia,  reached  its  culmination,  and 
assumed  an  importance  as  to  the  people  of  God.  stir  up  all — 
four  years  were  spent  in  gathering  his  army  out  of  all  parts  of 
his  vast  empire,  amounting  to  two  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
one    thousand    men.     [Prideaux,     Connex.  I.    4.  1.    410.J       3. 

mighty  king  ...  do  according  to  his  will — answering  to  the  he- 
goat  s  "notable  horn"  (ch.  8.  6,  7,  21.).  Alexander  invaded  Per- 
sia, 334  b.  c.,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Greece  on  Persia,  for 
Xerxes'  past  invasion  (as  Alexander  said  in  a  letter  to  Darius  Codo- 

manus,  Arrian,  A/ex.  2.  14,  7.).  4.  kingdom  . . .  divided  to- 
ward .  .  .  four  winds — the  fourfold  division  of  Alexander's  king- 
dom at  his  death  (ch.  8.  8,  22,),  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.  c. 

not  to  his  posterity— {Notes,  ch.  8.  8,  22.).    nor  according  to 

his  dominion — none  of  his  successors  had  so  wide  a  dominion  as 
Alexander  himself,  others  besides  those — besides  Alexanders 
sons,  Hercules  by  Barsine,  Darius'  daughter,  and  Alexander  by 
Roxana,  who  were  both  slain.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  besides  the 
four  successors  to  the  four  chief  divisions  of  the  empire,  there  will 
be  other  lesser  chiefs  who  shall  appropriate  smaller  fragments  of 
the  Macedonian  empire.  [Jerome.]  5.  Here  the  prophet  leaves 
Asia  and  Greece,  and  takes  up   Egypt  and  Syria,  these  being  in 
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continual  conflict  under  Alexander's  successors,  entailing  misery 
on  Judea,  which  lay  between  the  two.  Holy  Scripture  handles 
external  history  only  so  far  as  \%  is  connected  with  God's  people, 
Israel.  [Jerome.]  Tregelles  puts  a  chasm  between  v.  4  and  5, 
making  the  transition  to  the  final  Antichrist,  here,  answering  to 
the  chiasm  (in  his  view)  at  ch.  8.  22,  23.  king  Of .  .  .  SOUth — lit., 
of  mid-day  :  Egypt  (v.  8.  42.).  Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  He 
took  the  title  "king,"  whereas  Lagus  was  but  "governor."  one 
Of  his  princes — Seleucus,  at  first  a  satrap  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  but 
from  312  B.C.  king  of  the  largest  empire  after  that  of  Alexander 
(Syria,  Babylon,  Media,  &c),  and  called  therefore  Nicator, 
i.e.,  Conqueror.  Connect  the  words  thus,  "And  one 
of  his  (Ptolemy's)  princes,  even  he  (Seleucus)  shall  be 
strong  above  him"  (above  Ptolemy,  his  former  mas- 
ter). 6.  in  .  .  .  end  Of  years — when  the  predicted  time  shall 
be  consummated  (v.  13,  Margin  :  ch.  8.  17  ;  12.  13.).  king's 
daughter  Of  the  SOUth — Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  of  Egypt.  The  latter,  in  order  to  end  his  war  with  Antiochus 
Theus,  "  king  of  the  North  "  {lit.,  midnight :  the  prophetical  phrase 
for  the  region  whence  came  affliction  to  Israel,  Jeremiah,  1.  13-15  ; 
Joel,  2.  20,),  i.  e.,  Syria,  gave  Berenice  to  Antiochus,  who  thereupon 
divorced  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  and  disinherited  her  son,  Seleu- 
cus Callinicus.  The  designation,  "king  of  the  North"  and  "of 
the  South,"  is  given  in  relation  to  Judea,  as  the  stand-point. 
Egypt  is  mentioned  by  name  (v.  8.  42,),  though  Syria  i«  not  ;  be- 
cause the  former  was  in  Daniel's  time  a  flourishing  kingdom, 
whereas  Syria  was  then  a  mere  dependency  of  Assyria  and  Bab- 
ylon ;  an  undesigned  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  agreement — /*'/.,  rights,  i.  e.,  to  put  things  to  rights  be- 
tween the  belligerents,    she  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 

arm — she  shall  not  be  able  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  alliance, 
viz.,  that  she  should  be  the  mainstay  of  peace.  Ptolemy  having 
died,  Antiochus  took  back  Laodice,  who  then  poisoned  him,  and 
caused  Berenice  and  her  son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  raised  her  own 
son,  Seleucus  Nicator,  to  the  throne,  neither  shall  he  stand — 
the  king  of  Egypt  shall  not  gain  his  point  of  settling  his  line 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  his  arm — that  on  which  he  relied.  Be- 
renice and  her  offspring,  they  that  brought  her — her  attendants 
from  Egypt,  he  that  begat  her — rather,  as  Margin,  "  the  child 
whom  she  brought  forth!'  [Ewald.J  If  English  Version  (which 
Maurer  approves)  be  retained,  as  Ptolemy  died  a  natural  death, 
"  given  up  "  is  not  in  his  case  as  in  Berenice's,  to  be  understood  of 
giving  up  to  death,  but  in  a  general  sense,  of  his  plan  proving  abor- 
tive,    he  that  strengthened    her  in  these  times — Antiochus 

Theus,  who  is  to  attach  himself  to  her  (having  divorced  Laodice) 

at  the  times  predicted.    [Gejer.J    7.  a  branch  of  her  roots  .  .  . 

in  his  estate — Ptolemy  Euergetes,  brother  of  Berenice,  succeed- 
ing in  the  place  (see  Margin)  of  Philadelphus,  avenged  her  death 
by  overrunning  Syria,  even  to  the  Euphrates,  deal  against  them 
— he  shall  deal  with  the  Syrians  at  his  own  pleasure.     He  slew 

Laodice.    8.  carry  . .  .  into  Egypt  their  gods,  &c— Ptolemy,  on 
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hearing  of  a  sedition  in  Egypt,  returned  with  40,000  talents  of  sil- 
ver, precious  vessels,  and  2,400  images,  including  Egyptian  iflols, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  from  Egypt  into  Persia.  The  idola- 
trous Egyptians  were  so  gratified  that  they  named  him  Euergetes, 
or  Benefactor .  continue  more  years — Ptolemy  survived  Seleucus 
four  years,  reigning  in  all  forty-six  years.  Maurer  translates,  "  then 
he  for  several  years  shall  desist  from  (contending   with)  the  king 

of  the  North"  (cf.  v.  9.).    9.  come  into  his  kingdom — Egypt. 

not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  great  spoil.  10.  his  sons — the 
two  sons  of  the  king  of  the  North,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  upon  his 
death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  viz.,  Selei>cus  Ceraunus  and  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  one  shall  come — Ceraunus  having  died,  Antio- 
chus  alone  prosecuted  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Euergetes' 
son,  until  he  had  recovered  all  the  parts  of  Syria  subjugated  by 
Euergetes.  pass  through — like  an  "  overflowing  "  torrent  {v.  22, 
26,  40  ;  Isaiah,  8.  8.).  Antiochus  penetrated  to  Dura  (near  Cses- 
area)  where  he  gave  Ptolemy  a  four  months'  truce,  return — renew 
the  war  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  (so  v.  13.).  even  to  his  fort- 
ress— Ptolemy's  ;  Raphia,  a  border-fortress  of  Egypt  against  in- 
cursions by  way  of  Edom  and  Arabia  Petrea,  near  Gaza  ;  here  An- 
tiochus was  vanquished,  li  the  king  of  the  south  . . .  moved  with 
choler — at  so  great  losses,  Syria  having  been  wrested  away  from 
him,  and  his  own  kingdom  imperiled,  though  otherwise  an  indo- 
lent man,  to  which  his  disasters  were  owing,  as  also  to  the  odium  of 
his  subjects  against  him  for  having  murdered  his  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  whence  in  irony  they  called  him  Philopator,  "Father-lover. 
he  Shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude — Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
whose  force  was  70,000  infantry,  and  5,000  cavalry,  but  .  .  .  multi- 
tude .  .  .  given  into  his  hand — into  Ptolemy's  hands  ;  10,000  of 
Antiochus'  army  were  slain,  and  4,000  made  captives.  12.  when 
he  hath  taken  away — i.e.,  subdued  "the  multitude"  of  Anti- 
ochus. heart  .  .  .  lifted  up — instead  of  following  up  his  victory 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  as  he  might,  he 
made  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  gave  himself  up  to  licentiousness 
(Polyb.  87. ;  Justin,  30.  I,),  and  prof  aned  the  temple  of  God  hy  en- 
tering the  holy  place.  [Grotius.]  not  be  strengthened  by  it- 
he  shall  lose  the  power  gained  by  his  victory  through  his  luxurious 

indolence.    13.    return — renew  the  war.    after  certain  years — 

fourteen  years  after  his  defeat  at  Raphia.  Antiochus,  after  success- 
ful campaigns  against  Persia  and  India,  made  war  with  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Philopator,  a  mere  child.  14.  many  stand  up 
against  the  king  Of  the  SOUth — Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and 
rebels  in  Egypt  itself,  combined  with  Antiochus  against  Ptolemy. 
robbers  Of  tby  people — i.e.,  factitious  men  of  the  Jews  shall  ex- 
alt themselves,  so  as  to  revolt  from  Ptolemy,  and  join  themselves 
to  Antiochus  ;  the  Jews  helped  with  provisions  Antiochus'  army, 
when  on  his  return  from  Egypt  he  besieged  the  Egyptian  garrison 
left  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  12.  3.  3.).  to  establish 
the  Vision — Those  turbulent  Jews  unccnsciously  shall  help  to  ful- 
fil the  purpose  of  God,  as  to  the  trials  which  await  Judea,  accord- 
ing to  this  vision,     but  they  shall  fall — though  helping  to  fulfill 
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the  vision,  they  shall  fail  in  their  aim,  of  making  Judea  independ- 
ent. 15.  king  of .  .  .  north — Antiochus  the  Great,  take  .  .  . 
fenced  Cities — Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general,  met  Antiochus  at 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  defeated,  and  fled 
to  Sidon,  a  strongly  "  fenced  city,"  where  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, chosen  people — Egypt's  choicest  army  was  sent  under 
Eropus,  Menocles,  and  Damoxenus,  to  deliver  Scopas,  but  in  vain. 
[Jerome.]  16.  he  that  cometh  against  him — Antiochus  coming 
against   Ptolemy  Epiphanes.     glorious  land — Judea,  (v.  41,  45  ; 

ch.  8.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  6,  15.).    by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed — 

lit.,  perfected  ;  i.e.,  completely  brought  under  his  sway.  Josephus 
(Antiquities,  12.  3.  3.)  shows  that  the  meaning  is  not,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  utterly  consumed  ;  for  Antiochus  favored  them  for 
taking  his  part  against  Ptolemy,  but  that  their  land  should  be  sub- 
jected to  him.  [Lengkerke.]  Grotius  translates,  "  shall  be 
perfected  by  him,"  i.e.,  shall  flourish  under  him.  English  Version 
gives  a  good  sense,  viz.,  that  Judea  was  much  "consumed"  or  deso- 
lated by  being  the  arena  of  conflict  between  the  combatants,  Syria 
and  Egypt.  Tregelles  refers  (v.  14,),  "  robbers  of  thy  people," 
to  the  Gentiles,  once  oppresssors,  attempting  to  restore  the  Jews 
to  their  land  by  mere  human  effort,  whereas  this  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  divine  interposition  :  their  attempt  is  frustrated  (v.  16)  by 
the  wilful  king  who  makes  Judea  the  scene  of  his  military  oper- 
ations. 17.  set  his  face — -purpose  steadfastly.  Antiochus'  pur- 
pose was,  however,  turned  from  open  assault  to  wile,  by  his  war 
with  the  Romans  in  his  endeavor  to  extend  his  kingdom  to  the 
limits  it  had  under  Seleucus  Nicator.  upright  ones — Jasher,  or 
feshurun,  (Deuteronomy,  32.  15  ;  Isaiah,  44.  2  ;);  the  epithet  ap- 
plied by  the  Hebrews  to  their  nation.  It  is  here  used  not  in 
praise  ;  for  in  v.  14  (see  Note)  they  are  called  "  robbers,"  or  men 
of  violence,  factitious  :  it  is  the  general  designation  of  Israel,  as 
having  God  for  their  God.  Probably  it  is  used  to  rebuke  them  who 
ought  to  have  been  God's  "  upright  ones"  for  confederating  with 
godless  heathen  in  acts  of  violence  (the  contrast  to  the  term  in  v. 
T4  favors  this),  thus  shall  he  do — instead  of  at  once  invading 
Ptolemy's  country  with  his  "  whole  strength,"  he  prepares  his  way 
for  doing  so  by  the  following  plan  :  he  gives  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  promising  Ccelo-Syria  and 
Judea  as  a  dowry,  thus  securing  his  neutrality  in  the  war  with 
Rome :  he  hoped  through  his  daughter  to  obtain  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Lycia,  and  even  Egypt  itself  at  last ;  but  Cleopatra  favored 
her  husband  rather  than  her  father,  and  so  defeated  his  scheme. 
[Jerome.]  "  She  shall  not  stand  on  his  side."  18.  isles — he 
"  took  many"  of  the  isles  in  the  y'Egean  in  his  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and   crossed    the  Hellespont,     prince  for  his  Own   behalf 

shall  cause  the  reproach  ...  to  cease— Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus, 

the  Roman  general,  by  routing  Antiochus  at  Magnesia  (190  B.C.), 
caused  the  reproach  which  he  offered  Rome  by  inflicting  injuries 
on  Rome's  allies,  to  cease.     He  did  it  for  his  own  glory,     without 

his  own  reproach — with  untarnished  reputation.  19.  Then  he 
shall  turn  . . .  toward  ...  bis  own  land— compelled  by  Rome  to 
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relinquish  all  his  territory  West  of  the  Taurus,  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  he  garrisoned  the  cities  left  to  him.  stumble 
.  .  .  not  be  found — attempting  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Elymais  by  night,  whether  through  avarice,  or  the  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  Rome  (a  thousand  talents),  he  was 
slain  with  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  {Jus- 
tin, 32.  2.)  20.  in  his  estate — in  Antiochus'  stead :  his  succes- 
sor, Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son.  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom — 
i.e.,  inheriting  it  by  hereditary  right.  Maurer  translates,  "one 
who  shall  cause  the  tax-gatherer  (Heliodorus)  to  pass  through  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom,"  i.e.,  Judea,  "the  glorious  land"  (v.  16,41  ; 
ch.  8.  9.).  Simon,  a  Benjamite,  in  spite  against  Onias  III.,  the 
high  priest,  gave  information  of  the  treasures  in  the  Jewish  temple  ; 
and  Seleucus  having  re-united  to  Syria  Coelo-Syria  and  Palestine, 
the  dowry  formerly  given  by  Antiochus  the  Great  to  Cleopatra, 
Ptolemy's  wife,  sent  Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  plunder  the 
temple.  This  is  narrated,  2  Maccabees,  3.  4,  &c.  Contrast 
Zechariah,  9.  8,  "  No  oppressor  shall  pass  through  .  .  .  any  more." 
Within  few  days  .  .  .  destroyed — after  a  reign  of  twelve  years, 
which  were  "  few,"  compared  with  the  thirty-seven  years  of  Antio- 
chus' reign.  Heliodorus,  the  instrument  of  Seleucus'  sacrilege, 
was  made  by  God  the  instrument  of  his  punishment.  Seeking  the 
crown,  in  the  absence  at  Rome  of  Seleucus'  only  son  and  heir, 
Demetrius,  he  poisoned  Seleucus.  But  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
Seleucus'  brother,  by  the  help  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  175  b.c.  neither  in  anger,  nor  in  battle- 
not  in  a  popular  outbreak,  nor  in  open  battle.  21.  Vile — Antio- 
chus, called  Epiphanes,  i.e.,  the  illustrious,  for  vindicating  the 
claims  of  the  royal  line  against  Heliodorus,  was  nicknamed,  by  a 
play  of  sounds,  Epimanes,  i.e.,  the  madman,  for  his  mad  freaks  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  king.  He  would  carouse  with  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  bathe  with  them  in  the  public  baths,  and  foolishly 
jest  and  throw  stones  at  passers  by  (Polyb.  26.  10.).  Hence,  as  also 
for  his  crafty  supplanting  of  Demetrius,  the  rightful  heir,  from  the 

throne,  he  is  termed  "  vile."    they  shall  not  give  . . .  kingdom: 

but  ...  by  flatteries — the  nation  shall  not,  by  a  public  act,  confer 
the  kingdom  on  him,  but  he  shall  obtain  it  by  artifice,  "  flattering" 
Eumenes  and  Attalus  of  Pergamus  to  help  him,  and,  as  he  had 
seen  candidates  at  Rome  doing,  canvassing  the  Syrian  people  high 
and  low,  one  by  one,  with  embraces  (Livy.  41.  20.).  22.  shall 
they  be  overflown  .  .  .  before  him — Antiochus  Epiphanes  shall 
invade  Egypt  with  overwhelming  forces,  prince*  of  the  covenant 
— Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  j  son  of  Cleopatra,  Antiochus'  sister., 
who  was  joined  in  covenant  with  him.  Ptolemy's  guardians, 
whilst  he  was  a  boy,  sought  to  recover  from  Epiphanes  Ccelo-Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  promised  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
as  Cleopatra's  dowry  in  marrying  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Hence 
arose  the  war.  Philometor's  generals  were  vanquished,  and 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  taken  by  Antiochus,  171  B.C. 
23.  Tregelles  notes  three  divisions  in  the  history  of  the 
"vile  person,"  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;     (1.) 
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His  rise  (v.  21,  22.).  (2.)  The  time  from  his  making  the  covenant 
to  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation  (v.  23-31.).  (3.)  His  career  of  blas- 
phemy, to  his  destruction  {v.  32-45  ;);  the  latter  two  periods  an- 
swering to  the  "  week  "  of  years  of  his  "  covenant  with  many  "(viz., 
in  Israel),  (ch.  9.  27,),  and  the  last  being  the  closing  half  week  of 
ch.  9.  But  the  context  so  accurately  agrees  with  the  relations  of  An- 
tiochus  to  Ptolemy  that  the  primary  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
"league"  between  them.  Antitypically,  Antichrists's  relations  to- 
wards Israel  are  probably  delineated.  Cf.  ch.  8.  11,  25,  with  v.  12. 
here,  "prince  of  the  covenant."  work  deceitfully — feigning 
friendship  to  young  Ptolemy,  as  if  he  wished  to  order  his  kingdom 
for  him,  he  took  possession  of  Memphis,  and  all  Egypt  ("  the  fattest 
places,"  v,  24)  as  far  as  Alexandria,  with  a  small  people— at  first, 
to  throw  off  suspicion,  his  forces  were  small.  24.  peaceably — 
lit.,  unexpectedly  ;  under  the  guise  of  friendship  he  seized  Ptolemy 

Philometor.    he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  done— his 

predecessors,  kings  of  Syria,  had  always  coveted  Egypt,  but  in 
vain:  he  alone. made  himself  master  of  it.  scatter  among  them 
prey — among  his  followers  (1  Maccabees,   1.  19.).      forecast  his 

devices   against  . . .  strong  holds— he  shall    form  a   studied 

scheme  for  making  himself  master  of  the  Egyptian  fortresses.  He 
gained  them  all  except  Alexandria,  which  successfully  resisted  him. 
Retaining  to  himself  Pelusium,  he  retired  to  Judea,  where,  in  revenge 
for  the  joy  shown  by  the  Jews  at  the  report  of  his  death,  which 
led  them  to  a  revolt,  he  subdued  Jerusalem  by  storm  or  stratagem. 
for  a  time— his  rage  shall  not  be  forever  ;  it  is  but  for  a  time  limited 
by  God.  Calvin  makes  "  for  a  time  "  in  antithesis  to  "  unexpect- 
edly," in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  He  suddenly  mastered  the 
weaker  cities  :  he  had  to  "  forecast  his  plans  "  more  gradually  ("for 
a  time  ")  as  to  how  to  gain  the  stronger  fortresses.  25.  A  fuller 
detail  of  what  was  summarily  stated  (v.  22-24.).  This  is  the  first 
of  Antiochus'  three  (v.  29)  open  invasions  of  Egypt,  against  the 
king  Of  the  SOUth — against  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Subsequently, 
Ptolemy  Physcon  [the  Gross),  or  Euergetes  II.,  was  made  king  by 
the  Egyptians,  as  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  in  Antiochus'  hands. 
great  army — as  distinguished  from  the  "  small  people  "  (v.  23)  with 
which  he  first  came.  This  was  his  first  open  expedition  ;  he  was 
emboldened  by  success  to  it.  Antiochus  "  entered  Egypt  with 
an  overwhelming  multitude,  with  chariots,  elephants,  and  cavalry" 
(1  Maccabees,  I.  17.).  stirred  up — by  the  necessity,  though  natu- 
rally indolent,  not  stand — Philometor  was  defeated,  they  shall 
forecast,  &c. — his  own  nobles  shall  frame  treacherous  "  devices  " 
against  him  (see  v.  26.).  Eulceus  and  Lenceus  mal-administered 
his  affairs.  Antiochus,  when  checked  at  last  at  Alexandria,  left 
Ptolemy  Philometor  at  Memphis  as  king,  pretending  that  his  whole 
object  was  to  support  Philometor 's  claims-against  the  usurper  Phys- 
con. 26.  they  that  feed  of  . . .  his  meat — those  from  whom  he 
might  naturally  have  looked  for  help,  his  intimates  and  depend- 
ents (Psalm  41.  9;  John,  13.  18;);  his  ministers  and  guardians. 
his  army  Shall  overflow — Philometor's   army  shall  be   dissipated 
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as  water.  The  phrase  is  used  of  overflowing  numbers,  usually  iw  a 
victorious  sense,  but  here  in  the  sense  of  defeat,  the  very  number* 
which  ordinarily  ensure  victory,  hastening  the  defeat  through  mis- 
management, many  shall  fall  down  slain — (i  Maccabees,  i.  18. 
'•  many  fell  wounded  to  death  ").  Antiochus,  when  he  might  have 
slain  all  in  the  battle  near  Pelusium,  rode  round  and  ordered  the 
enemy  to  be  taken  alive,  the  fruit  of  which  policy  was,  he  soon 
gained  Pelusium  and  all  Egypt  (Diodorus  Siculus,  26.  77.).     27. 

both  . . .  hearts  ...  to  do  mischief— each  to  the  other,    speak. 

lies  at  one  table — they  shall,  under  the  semblance  of  inti- 
macy, at  Memphis  try  to  deceive  one  another  (Notes,  v.  3,  25.). 
It  Shall  not  prosper — neither  of  them  shall  carry  his  point  at  this 
time,  yet  the  end  Shall  be—"  the  end  "  of  the  contest  between 
them  is  reserved  for  "the  time  appointed"  (v.  29,  30.).  28.  (1  Mac- 
cabees, 1. 19.  20.  &c).  against  the  holy  covenant— on  his  way 
back  to  Syria,  he  attacked  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Jehovah's 
covenant-people,  slew  80,000,  took  40,000  prisoners,  and  sold  40,- 
000  as  slaves  (2  Maccabees,  5.  5-14).  he  shall  do  exploits — he 
shall  effect  his  purpose.  Guided  by  Menelaus  the  high  priest,  he 
entered  the  sanctuary  with  blasphemies,  took  away  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  sacrificed  swine  on  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  broth  of 
the  flesh  through  the  temple  (2  Maccabees,  5.   15-21.).     29.     At 

the  time  appointed — "  the  time "  spoken  of  in  v.  27.    return — 

his  second  open  invasion  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  suspect- 
ing Antiochus'  designs  with  Physcon,  hired  mercenaries  from 
Greece.  Whereupon  Antiochus  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army, 
demanding  the  cession  to  him  of  Cyprus,  Pelusium,  and  the  coun- 
try adjoining  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  it  shall  not  be  as  the 
former — not  successful  as  the  former  expedition,  Popilius  Lcenas, 
the  Roman  ambassador,  met  him  at  Eleusis,  four  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, and  presented  him  the  decree  of  the  senate  :  on  Antiochus 
replying  that  he  would  consider  what  he  was  to  do,  Popilius  drew 
a  line  round  him  with  a  rod,  and  said,  I  must  have  a  reply  to  give 
to  the  senate  before  you  leave  this  circle.  Antiochus  submitted, 
and  retired  from  Egypt  ;  and  his  fleets  withdrew  from  Cyprus,  or 
as  the  latter — that  mentioned  in  v.  42,  43.  [Tregelles.]  Or, 
making  this  the  third  expedition,  the  sense  is  "  not  as  the  first  or  as 
the  second  "  expeditions.  [Piscator.]  Rather,  "  not  as  the  form- 
er, so  shall  be  this  latter  "  expedition.  [Grotius.]  30.  ships  of 
Chittim — the  Roman  ambassadors  arriving  in  Macedonian  Grecian 
vessels  (see  Note,  Jeremiah,  2.  10.).  Chittim,  properly  Cyprian,  so 
called  from  aPhenician  colony  in  Cyprus:  then  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  general,  grieved — humbled  and  dispirited 

through  fear  of  Rome,    indignation  against  the  holy  covenant — 

indignant  that  meantime  God's  worship  has  been  restored  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  at  the  check  given  him  by 

Rome,  on  the  Jews,    intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the 

.  .  .  covenant — viz.,  with  the  apostates  in  the  nation  (1  Maccabees, 
1.  11-15.).  Menelaus  and  other  Jews  instigated  the  king  against 
their  religion  and  country  ;  learning  from  Greek  philosophy  that 
all  religions  are  good  enough  to  keep  the  masses  in  check.     These 
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had  cast  off  circumcision  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  for  Greek 
customs.  Antiochus,  on  his  way  home,  sent  Apollonias  (167  B.  c.) 
with  22,000  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  two  years  after  its  capture  by 
himself.  Apoilonius  slew  multitudes,  dismantled  and  pillaged  the 
city.  They  then,  from  a  fortress  which  they  built  commanding  the 
temple,  fell  on  and  slew  the  worshippers  ;  so  that  the  temple  ser- 
vice was  discontinued.  Also,  Antiochus  decreed  that  all,  on 
pain  of  death,  should  conform  to  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  tem- 
ple was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  Identifying  himself  with 
that  god,  with  fanatical  haughtiness,  he  wished  to  make  his  own 
worship  universal  (1  Maccabees,  1.  41  ,  2  Maccabees,  6.  7.).  This 
was  the  gravest  peril  which  ever  heretofore  threatened  revealed  re- 
ligion, the  holy  people,  and  the  theocracy  on  earth.  For  none  of 
the  previous  world -rulers  had  interfered  with  religious  worship  of 
the  covenant  people,  when  subject  to  them  (ch.  4.  31-34  ;  6.  27, 
28  ;  Ezra,  1.  2,  4  ;  8.  12  ;  Nehemiah,  2.  18.).  Hence  arose  the 
need  of  such  a  forewarning  of  the  covenant  people  as  to  him — so  ac- 
curate, that  Porphyry,  the  adversary  of  revelation,  saw  it  was  hope- 
less to  deny  its  correspondence  with  history,  but  argued 
from  its  accuracy  that  it  must  have  been  written  subse- 
quent to  the  event.  But  as  Messianic  events  are  foretold  in 
Daniel,  the  Jews,  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  would  never  have 
forged  the  prophecies  which  confirm  his  claims.  The  ninth  chap- 
ter was  to  comfort  the  faithful  Jews,  in  the  midst  of  the  "  abomin- 
ations" against  "  the  covenant,"  with  the  prospect  of  Messiah  who 
would  "  confirm  the  covenant."  He  would  show  by  bringing  sal- 
vation, and  yet  abolishing  sacrifices,  that  the  temple  service  which 
they  so  grieved  after,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  thus  the  cor- 
respondence of  phraseology  would  suggest  comfort  (cf.  ch.  9.  27, 
with  ch.  n.  30,  31.).  31.  arms — viz.,  of  the  human  body;  not 
weapons:  human  forces,  they  —  Antiochus'  hosts  confederate 
with  the  apostate  Israelites  ;  these  latter  attain  the  climax  of  guilt, 
when  they  not  only,  as  before,  "forsake  the  covenant"  (v.  30,),  but 
"do  wickedly  against"  it  (v.  32,),  turning  complete  heathens.  Here 
Antiochus'  actings  are  described  in  language  which  reach  beyond 
him  the  type,  to  Antichrist  the  antitype  [Jerome]  (just  as  in  Psalm 
72,  many  things  are  said  of  Solomon  the  type,  which  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  Christ  the  antitype)  ,  including  perhaps  Rome,  Ma- 
homet, and  the  final  personal  Antichrist.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  re- 
fers the  rest  of  the  chapter  from  this  verse  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lating, "  after  him  arms  (i.e.,  the  Romans)  shall  stand  up  ;"  at  the 
very  time  that  Antiochus  left  Egypt,  the  Romans  conquered  Mace- 
don,  thus  finishing  the  reign  of  Daniel's  third  beast  ;  so  here  the 
prophet  naturally  proceeds  to  the  fourth  beast.  Jerome's  view  is 
simpler ;  for  the  narrative  seems  to  continue  the  history  of  Antio- 
chus, though  with  features  only  in  type  applicable  to  him,  fully  to 
Antichrist,  sanctuary  Of  Strength — not  only  naturally  a  place 
of  strength,  whence  it  held  out  to  the  last  against  the  besiegers, 
but  chiefly  the  spiritual  stronghold  of  the  covenant  people  (Psalm, 
48.  1-3,  12-14.).  Apoilonius  "  polluted"  it  with  altars  to  idols 
and  sacrifices  of  swine's  flesh,  after  having  "  taken  away  the  daily 
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sacrifice"  (see  Note,  ch.  8.  ii.).    place  . . .  abomination  that  mak- 

eth  desolate — i.e.,  that  pollutes  the  temple  (ch.  8.  12,  13.).  Or 
rather,  "  the  abomination  of  the  desolator,"  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Maccabees,  1.  29,  37-49.).  Cf.  ch.  9.  27,  wherein  the  antitypical 
desolating  abomination  of  Rome  (the  eagle  standard,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  sacrificed  to  by  Titus'  soldiers  within  the  sacred  precincts, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,),  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  finad 
Antichrist,  is  foretold.  1  Maccabees,  1.  54,  uses  the  very  phrase, 
"  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  in  the  145th  year,  they  set 
up  the  abomination  of  desolation  on  the  altar;"  viz.,  an  idol-altar 
and  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  erected  upon  Jehovah's  altar  of 
burnt  offerings.  "  Abomination"  is  the  common  name  for  an  idol 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Roman  emperor  Adrian's  erection  of 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  where  the  temple  of  God  had 
stood,  132  a.d.  ;  also  the  erection  of  the  Mahometan  Mosque  of 
Omar  in  the  same  place  (it  is  striking,  Mahommedanism  began  to 
prevail  in  610  a.d.,  only  about  three  years  of  the  time  when  Popery 
assumed  the  temporal  power)  ;  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  spiritual  temple  ;  and  the  final  blasphemy  of  the 
personal  Antichrist  in  the  literal  temple  (2  Thessalonians,  2,)  may 
all  be  antitypically  referred  to  here  under  Antiochus  the  type,  and 
the  Old  Testament  Antichrist.  32.  (1  Maccabees,  1.  52.)  cor- 
rupt— seduce  to  apostacy.  by  flatteries — promises  of  favor. 
people  that  .  .  .  know  their  God — the  Maccabees  and  their  follow- 
ers (1  Maccabees,  1.  62,  63.).    33.    they  that  understand — who 

know  and  keep  the  truth  of  God  (Isaiah,  II.  2.)     instruct  many 

— in  their  duty  to  God  and  the  law,  not  to  apostatize,  yet  they 
Shall  fall — as  Eleazar  (2  Maccabees,  6.  18,  &c).  They  shall  be 
sorely  persecuted,  even  to  death  (Hebrews,  ir.  35,  36,  37  ;  2  Mac- 
cabees, 6.  and  7.).  Their  enemies  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath 
to  slay  them  on  the  day  when  they  would  not  fight.  Tregelles 
thinks,  from  comparison  with  v.  35,  it  is  the  people  who  "  fall,"  not 
those  of  understanding.  But  v.  35  makes  the  latter  "  fall,"  not  an 
unmeaning  repetition  ;  in  v.  33  they  fall  (die)  by  persecution  ;  in  v. 
35  they  fall  (spiritually)  for  a  time  by  their  own  weakness,  flame 
— in  caves,  whither  they  had  retired  to  keep  the  sabbath.  Antio- 
chus caused  some  to  be  roasted  alive  (2  Maccabees,  7.  3-5.).  many 
days — rather,  "certain  days,"  as  in  ch.  8.27.  Josei>hus  {Anti- 
quities, 12.  7.  6,  7)  tells  us  the  persecution  lasted  for  three  years 
(1  Maccabees,  1.  59 ;  4.  54  ;  2  Maccabees,  10.  1-7.).  34.  a 
little  help — the  liberty  obtained  by  the  Maccabean  heroes  for  the 
Jews  was  but  of  short  duration.  They  soon  fell  under  the  Ro- 
mans and  Herodians,  and  ever  since  every  attempt  to  free  them 
from  Gentile  rule  has  only  aggravated  their  sad  lot.  The  period 
of  the  world-times  (Gentile  rule)  is  the  period  of  depression  of  the 
theocracy,  extending  from  the  exile  to  the  millennium.  [Roos.] 
The  more  immediate  reference  seems  to  be,  the  forces  of  Matta- 
thias,  and  his  five  sons  were  originally  few  (1  Maccabees,  2.). 
many  Shall  Cleave  to  them — as  was  the  case  under  Judas  Macca- 
beus, who  was  thus  able  successfully  to  resist  Antiochus.  with 
flatteries — those  who  had  deserted  the  Jewish  cause  in  persecu- 
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tion,  now  when  success  attended  the  Jewish  arms,  joined  the  Mac- 
cabean  standard,  e.g.,  Joseph,  son  of  Zacharias,  Azarias,  &c.  (i 
Maccabees,  5.  55-57  ;  2  Maccabees,  12.  40  ;  13.  21.).  Maurer 
explains  it,  of  those  who  through  fear  of  the  Maccabees'  severity 
against  apostates  joined  them,  though  ready,  if  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose, to  desert  them  (r  Maccabees,  2  44  ;  3.  58  ).  35.  to  try 
them — the  design  of  affliction.  Image  from  metals  tried  with  fire. 
to  purge — even  in  the  elect  there  are  dregs  which  need  to  be 
purged  out  (1  Peter,  1.  7.).  Hence  they  are  allowed  to  fall  for  a 
time  ;  not  finally  (2  Chronicles,  32.  31  ;  Luke,  22.  31.).  Image 
from  wheat  cleared  of  its  chaff  by  the  wind,  make  .  .  .  white — 
image  from  cloth  (Revelation,  7.  9.).  to  .  .  .  time  of .  .  .  end — 
God  will  not  suffer  His  people  to  be  persecuted  without  limitation 
(1  Corinthians,  10.  13.).  The  godly  are  to  wait  patiently  for  "  the 
end"  of  "  the  time"  of  trial ;  "  for  it  is  (to  last)  yet  for  a  time  ap- 
pointed" by  God.  36.  The  wilful  king  here,  though  primarily 
Antiochus,  is  antitypically  and  mainly  Antichrist,  the  seventh 
head  of  the  seven  headed  and  ten  horned  beast  of  Revelation,  13. f 
and  the  "  beast"  of  Armageddon  (Revelation,  16.  13,  16  ;  19.  19.). 
Some  identify  him  with  the  revived  French  emperorship,  the 
eighth  head  of  the  beast  (Revelation,  17.  11,),  who  is  to  usurp  the 
kingly,  as  the  Pope  has  the  priestly,  dignity  of  Christ — the  false 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  who  will  "  plant  his  tabernacle  between  the 
seas  in  the  holy  mountain,"  "exalting  himself  above  every  god"  (2 
Thessalonians,  2.  4;  Revelation,  13.  5,  6.).  This  last  clause  only 
in  part  holds  good  of  Antiochus  ;  for  though  he  assumed  divine 
honors,  identifying  himself  with  Jupiter  Olympius,  yet  it  was  for 
that  god  he  claimed  them  ;  still  it  applies  to  him  as  the  type,  speak 

marvellous  things  against . . .  God  of  gods— so  ch  7.  25,  as  to 

the  "  little  horn,"  which  seemingly  identifies  the  two  (cf.  ch.  8.  25.). 
Antiochus  forbade  the  worship  ot  Jehovah  by  a  decree  "  marvel- 
lous" for  its  wickedness :  thus  he  was  a  type  of  Antichrist.     Cf. 

ch.  7.  8,  "a  mouth  speaking  great  things."  indignation  . .  .  ac- 
complished— God's  visitation  of  wrath  on  the  Jews  for  their  sins 
(ch.  8.  19.).  that .  . .  determined— (ch.  9.  26,  27  ;  10.  21.).  37. 
Neither  . . .  regard  ...  the  desire  of  women— (cf.  Ezekiel,  24. 16, 

18.).  Thd  wife,  as  the  desire  of  man's  eyes,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
tendered  relations  (2  Samuel,  1.  26.).  Antiochus  would  set  at 
nought  even  their  entreaties  that  he  should  cease  from  his  attack 
on  Jehovah's  worship.  [Polanus.]  Maurer  refers  it  to  Antio- 
chus' attack  on  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  Venus,  worshiped  by 
women  (1  Maccabees,  6.  1,  &c. ;  2  Maccabees,  1  1.  3.).  New- 
ton lefers  it  to  Rome's  "forbidding  to  marry."  Elliott 
rightly  makes  the  antitypical  reference  be  to  Messiah.  Jewish 
women  desired  to  be  mothers  with  a  view  to  Him,  the  pro- 
mised seed  of  the  woman  (Genesis,  30.  23  ;  Luke  1.  25,  28.).     nor 

regard  any  god— (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4.).  38.    God  of  forces — 

probably  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  to  whom  Antiochus  began  to  erect  a 
temple  at  Antioch  (Livy,  41.  20.).  Translate,  "He  shall  honor 
the  god  of  f ot  tresses  on  his  basis"  i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  statue. 
Newton  translates,   "And  the  god  '  Mahuzzim '  {guardians,  /.  e., 
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saints  adored  as   ■ protectors  '  in  the    Greek  and  Roman  churches), 
shall  he  honor."     honor    with   gold,  &c — cf.   Revelation,   17.  4,  as 
as  to  Antiochus'  antitype,  Antichrist.     39.     Newton  translates, 
"to  the  defenders  of  Mahuzzim  (the  monks  and  priests  who  uphold 
saint-worship),   together  with  the  strange  god  whom  he  shall  ac- 
knowledge, he  shall  multiply   honor.     English    Version   is  better  : 
He  shall  do  (exploits)  in  the  most  strong  holds  (*.  e.,  shall  succeed 
against  them)  with  a  strange  god  (under  the  auspices  of  a  god  which 
he  worshipped  not  before,  viz.,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  worship 
he  imported  into  his  empire  from  Rome.      Antiochus  succeeded 
against   Jerusalem,  Sidon,    Pelusium,    Memphis,     cause  them — 
Antiochus  "  caused"  his  followers  and  the  apostates   "to  rule  over 
many"  Jews  having  "divided  their   land"  (Judea),  "for  gain"   (i. 
^.,  as  a  reward  for  their  compliance).     40.     The  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling this  with  Antiochus'  history  is,  no  historian  but  Porphyry 
mentions  an  expedition  of  his  into  Egypt  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign.     This  v.  40.  therefore,  may  be  a   recapitulation  summing  up 
the  facts  of  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt  (b.    c.  171,  170,),  in  v.  22, 
25;  and  41,   the   former  invasion  of  Judea,  in   v.  28:  42,  43,   the 
second  and  third  invasions  of  Egypt  (169  and  168  B.  c.)  in  v.  23, 
24,  29,    30.     Auberlen  takes  rather   Porphyry's   statement  that 
Antiochus,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (166,  165  B.  c),  invad- 
ed   Egypt  again,  and  took  Palestine  on  his  way.     The  "  tidings  " 
(v.  44)  as   to  the  revolt  of  tributary  nations  then  led  him  to    the 
East,    Porphyry's  statement  that   Antiochus   starting  from  Egypt 
took  Arad  in  Judah,   and  devastated  all  Phenicia,   agrees  with  v. 
45  ;  then  he  turned  to  check  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia.     He  died 
in    the    Persian    town   Tabes,    164  b.  c,  as   both    Polybius   and 
Porphyry,   agree.     Doubtless,   antitypically,  the    final    Antichrist, 
and  its  predecessor  Mahomet,  are  intended,  to  whom  the  language 
may  be  more  fully  applicable  than  to  Antiochus   the  type.     The 
Saracen  Arabs  "  of  the    South  "   "  pushed  at  "  the  Greek  emperor 
Heraclius,  and  deprived  him  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     But  the  Turks 
of ''the  North"  not  merely  pushed  at,  but  destroyed   the   Greek 
empire  ;  therefore  more   is   said   of  them  than  of  the    Saracens. 
Their  "  horsemen  "  are  specified,  being  their  chief  strength.    Their 
standards  still  are  horse  tails.     Their  "  ships,"  too,  often  gained  the 
victory  over  Venice,  the  great  naval  power  of  Europe  in  that  day. 
They  "  overflowed  "  Western  Asia,  and  then    "passed  over"    into 
Europe,  fixing  their  seat  of  empire  at  Constantinople  under  Ma- 
homet   II.     [Newton.]     41.     Antiochus,  according  to  Porphyry, 
inarching  against  Ptolemy,   though  he  turned  from  his  course  to 
wreak  his  wrath  on  the  Jews,  did  not  meddle  with  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Amnion  on  the  side  of  Judea.     In  1    Maccabees,  4.  61  ;  5.  3, 
&c,  it  is  stated   that   he   used   their  help  in  crushing  the  Jews,    of 
whom  they  were  the  ancient   enemies.     Cf.  Isaiah,  11.  15,    as   to 
Israel's  future  retribution,  just  as  the  Maccabees  made  war  on  them 
as  the  friends  of  Antiochus  (1    Maccabees,  5.).     Antitypically,  the 
Turks  under  Selim  entered  Jerusalem  on  their  way   to  Egypt,  and 
retain  "  the  glorious  land "   of  Palestine  to  this   day.     But  they 
never  could  conquer  the  Arabs,  who  are  akin  to  Edom,  Moab,  and 
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Ammon  (Genesis  16.  12.).     So  in  the  case  of  the  final  Antichrist. 

42,    43.    Egypt . . .  Libyans  . . .  Ethiopians— the    latter    two, 

being  the  allies  of  the  first,  served  under  Antiochus 
when  he  conquered  Egypt.  Antitypically,  Egypt,  though 
it  held  out  long  under  the  Mamalukes,  in  1517  A. 
D.,  fell  under  the  Turks,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  are  still  under  them,   at  his  Steps — following  him  {Margin. 

Exodus,  11.  8  ;  Judges,  4.  to.).    44.    tidings  out  ot  the  east  and 

Out  of  the  north — Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  his  vassal,  had  re- 
volted in  the  North,  and  Arsaces,  leader  of  the  Parthians,  in  the 
East  (1  Maccabees,  3.  10,  &c,  37  ;  Tacitus,  H.  5.  8.).  In  147  B. 
c.  Antiochus  went  on  the  expedition  against  them,  on  the  return 
from  which  he  died,  great  fury — at  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their 
successes  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  whence  he  desired  to  replenish 
his  treasury  with  means  to  prosecute  the  war  with  them  ;  also  at 
Artaxias  and  Arsaces,  and  their  respective  followers.  De  Burgh 
makes  the  "  tidings"  which  rouse  his  fury,  to  be  concerning  the 
Jews'  restoration  ;  such  may  be  the  antitypical  reference.  45.  plant 
.  .  .%  between  the  seas — the  Dead  sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
tabernacles  Of .  .  .  palace — his  palace-like  military  tents,  such  as 
Oriental  princes  tiavel  with.  See  Note,  v.  40,  as  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus'  attack  on  Judea,  and  his  subsequent  "end"  at  Tabes, 
which  was  caused  by  chagrin  both  at  hearing  that  his  forces  under 
Eysias  were  overcome  by  the  Jews,  and  at  the  failure  of  his  expe- 
dition against  the  temple  of  Elymais  (2  Maccabees,  9.  5.).  holy 
mountain —Jerusalem  and  mount  Sion.  The  desolation  of  the 
sanctuary  by  Antiochus,  and  also  the  desecration  of  the  consecrat- 
ed ground  round  Jerusalem  by  the  idolatrous  Roman  ensigns,  as 
also  by  the  Mahometan  mosque,  and,  finally,  by  the  last  Anti- 
christ, is  referred  to.  So  the  last  Antichrist  is  to  sit  upon  "  the 
mount  of  the  congregation"  (Isaiah,  14.  13,),  but  "  shall  be  brought 
-down  to  hell"  (cf.  Note,  ch.  7.  26  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  8.). 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1-43.  Conclusion  of  the  Vision  (chs.  10-12.)  and  Epi- 
logue to  THE  Book.  Cf.  v.  4,  13  ;  as  v.  6,  7,  refer  to  ch.  7.  25, 
i.  e.\  to  the  time  of  Antichrist,  so  the  subsequent  v.  8-12  treat  of 
the  time  of  Antiochus  (cf.  v.  11,  with  ch.  11.  31,),  thus  putting  to- 
gether in  one  summary  view  the  two  great  periods  Of  distress. 
The  political  resurrection  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  is  the 
starting  point  of  transition  to  the  literal  resurrection  about  to  fol- 
low the  destruction  of  Antichrist  by  Christ's  coming  in  glory.  The 
language  passes  here  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remote  event,  to 
which  alone  it  is  fully  applicable.  I.  at  that  time  —  typically, 
towards  the  close  of  Antiochus'  reign  ;  antitypically,  the  time  when 
Antichrist  is  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's  coming.  Michdel — the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel  ("  thy  people")  (ch.  10. 13.).  The  transac- 
tions on  earth  affecting  God's  people  have  their  correspondencies  in 
heaven,  in  the  conflict  between  good  and  bad  angels  ;  so  at  the 
last  great  contest  on  earth  which  shall  decide  the  ascendancy  of 
Christianity  (Revelation,  12.  7-10.).  An  archangel,  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  •  for  he  is  distinguished  from  "the  Lord"  in  Jude,  9.      tbere 
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shall  be— rather,  "  it  shall  be."     time  of  trouble,  such  as  never 

was — partially  applicable  to  the  time  of  Antiochus,  who  was  the 
first  subverter  of  the  Jews'  religion,  and  persecutor  of  its  professors 
which  no  other  world-power  had  done.  Fully  applicable  to  the 
last  times  of  Antichrist,  and  his  persecutions  of  Israel  restored  to 
Palestine.  Satan  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  unhindered,  un- 
paralleled energy  (Isaiah,  26.  20,   21  ;  Jeremiah,    30.  7  ;  Matthew, 

24.  21 ;  cf.  ch.  8.  24,  25 ;  n.  36.).     thy  people  shall  be  delivered 

— (Romans,  11.  26.).  The  same  deliverance  of  Israel,  as  in  Zecha- 
riah,  13.  8,  9,  "  the  third  part  . .  .  brought  through  the  fire  ...  re- 
fined as  silver."  The  remnant  in  Israel  spared,  as  not  having 
joined  in  the  antichristian  blasphemy  (Revelation,  14.  9,  10  ;);  not 
to  be  confounded  with  those  who  have  confessed  Christ  before  His 
coming,  "  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  (Ro. 
mans,  11.  5,),  part  of  the  church  of  the  first-born  who  will  share 
His  millennial  reign  in  glorified  bodies ;  the  spared  remnant. 
(Isaiah,  10.  21)  will  only  know  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  they  see  Him, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is  poured  out  on 
them.  [Tregelles.]  written  in  the  book — viz.,  of  God's  secret 
purpose,  as  destined  for  deliverance  (Psalm  56.  8  ;  69.  28  ;  Luker 
10.  20  ;  Revelation,  20.  15;  21.  27.).  Metaphor  from  a  muster  roll 
of  citizens  (Nehemiah,  7.  5.).  2.  many  that .  .  .  sleep — "  many 
from  among  the  sleepers  .  .  .  these  shall  be  unto  everlasting  life;  but 
those  (the  rest  of  the  sleepers  who  do  not  awake  at  this  time)  shall 
be  unto  shame."  [Tregelles.]  Not  the  general  resurrection,  but 
that  of  those  who  share  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  the  rest  of  the 
dead  being  not  to  rise  till  the  end  of  the  thousand  years  (Revela- 
tion, 20.  3,  5,  6  ;  cf.  1  Corinthians,  15.  23  ;  1  Thessalonians,  4.  16.). 
Israel's  national  resurrection,  and  the  first  resurrection  of  the  elect 
church,  are  similarly  connected  with  the  Lord's  coming  forth  out 
of  his  place  to  punish  the  earth  in  Isaiah,  26.  19,  21  ;  27.  6.  Cf. 
Isaiah,  25.  6-9.  The  Jewish  commentators  support  Tregelles. 
Auberlen  thinks  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  resurrection  is  in- 
troduced in  this  verse  is  an  incitement  to  faithful  perseverance  in 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  ;  and  that  there  is  no  chronological 
connection  between  the  time  of  trouble  in  v.  I,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion in  v.  2  ;  whence  the  phrase,  "  at  that  time,"  twice  occurs  in  z/„ 
I,  but  na  fixing  of  time  in  v.  2,  3  :  2  Maccabees,  7.  9,  14,  23, 
shows  the  fruit  of  this  prophecy  in  animating  the  Maccabean 
mother  and  her  sons  to  brave  death,  whilst  confessing  the  resurrec- 
tion in  words  like  those  here.  Cf.  Hebrews,  11.  35.  Newton's 
view  that  "  many  "  means  all,  is  not  so  probable  ;  for  Romans,  5. 
15,  19,  which  he  quotes,  is  not  in  point,  since  the  Greek  is  "  the 
many,"  i.e.,  all,  but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew  here.  Here 
only  in  the  Old  Testament  is  "  everlasting  life "  mentioned.  3. 
Wise — (Proverbs,  11.30.),  Answering  to  "  they  that  understand" 
(ch.  11.  33,  35,),  the  same  Hebrew,  "  Maskilim  ; "  Israelites  who, 
though  in  Jerusalem  when  wickedness  is  coming  to  an  head,  are 
found  intelligent  witnesses  against  it.  As  then  they  appeared  worn 
out  with  persecutions,  (typically,  of  Antiochus  ;  antitypically,  *f 
Antichrist)  ;  so  now  in  the  resurrection  they  "  shine  as  the  bright- 
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ness  of  the  firmament."  The  design  of  past  afflictions  here  ap» 
pears  "  to  make  them  white"  (Matthew.  13.  43  ;  Revelation,  7.  9, 
14 •)•  turn  ...  to  righteousness — lit.,  justify,  i.e.,  convert  many 
lo  justification  through  Christ  (James,  5.  20.).  stars — (1  Corinthi- 
ans, 15.  41,  42.).  4.  Shut  up  .  .  .  seal  the  book — John,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  told  (Revelation,  22.  10)  not  to  seal  his  visions.  Because 
Daniel's  prophecy  refers  to  a  distant  time,  and  is  therefore  obscure 
for  the  immediate  future,  whereas  John's  was  to  be  speedily  ful- 
filled (Revelation,  1.  1,  3  ;  22.  6.).  Israel,  to  whom  Daniel  prophe- 
sied after  the  captivity,  with  premature  zeal  sought  after  signs  of  the 
predicted  period  :  Daniel's  prophecy  was  designed  to  restrain  this. 
The  Gentile  church,  on  the  contrary,  for  vvliom  John  wrote,  needs 
to  be  impressed  with  the  shortness  of  the  period,  as  it  is,  owing  to 
its  Gentile  origin,  apt  to  conform  to  the  world,  and  to  forget  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Matthew,  25.  13,  19  ;  Mark,  13.  32-37  ;  2 
Peter,  3.  8,  12  ;  Revelation,  22.  20.).  run  to  and  fro — not  refer- 
ring to  the  modern  rapidity  of  locomotion,  as  some  think,  nor  to 
Christian  missionaries  going  about  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  world 
at  large  [Barnes],  which  the  context  scarcely  admits,  but,  whereas 
now  but  few  care  for  this  prophecy  of  God,  "  at  the  time  of  the 
end,"  i.e.,  near  its  fulfillment,  "many  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  i.  e., 
scrutinize  it,  running  through  every  page.  Cf.  Habakkuk,  2.  2  : 
[CAi.vin]  it  is  thereby  that  "  the  knowledge  (viz.,  of  God's  purposes 
as  revealed  in  prophecy)  shall  be  increased."  This  is  probably  be- 
ing now  fulfilled.  5.  A  vision  of  two  angels,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  implying  that 
on  all  sides  angels  attend  to  execute  God's  commands.  The  angel 
addressing  Daniel  had  been  over  the  river"  from  above"  (v.  6,  Mar- 
gin). 6.  one — viz.,  of  the  two  (v.  5.).  man  ...  in  linen — who  had 
spoken  up  to  this  point.  God  impelled  the  angel  to  ask  in  order  to 
awaken  us  out  of  our  torpor,  seeing  that  the  very  "  angels  desire 
to  look  into "  the  things  affecting  man's  redemption  (1  Peter,  lt 
12,),  as  setting  forth  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  ours  (Ephesians,  3. 

10.).    How  long. .  .to  the  end  of  these  wonders— This  question 

of  the  angel  refers  to  the  final  dealings  of  God  in  general,  Anti 
Christ's  overthrow,  and  the  resurrection.  Daniel's  question  (v.  f 
refers  to  the  more  immediate  future  of  his   nation.     [Auberlen 

7.  held  up  . . .  right  . . .  and  . . .  left  hand— usually  the  right 

liand  was  held  up  in  affirmation  as  an  appeal  to  heaven  to  attest  the 
truth  (Deuteronomy,  32.  40  ;  Revelation,  10.  5,  6.).  Here  both 
hands  are  lifted  up  for  the  fuller  confirmation,  time,  times,  and 
an  half— (see  Note,  ch.  7.  25.).  Newton,  referring  this  prophecy 
to  the  Eastern  apostasy,  Mahometanism,  remarks  that  the  same  pe- 
riod of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  1260  prophetic  days,  is  assigned  to 
it  as  the  Western  apostasy  of  the  little  horn  (ch.  7.  25,),  and  so, 
says  Prideaux,  Mahomet  began  to  forge  his  imposture,  retiring  to 
his  cave,  606  A.D.,  the  very  year  that  Phocas  made  the  grant  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  whence  he  assumed  the  title,  The  Universal  Pas- 
tor ;  Antichrist  thus  setting  both  his  feet  on  Christendom  together, 
the  one  in  the  East,  and  the  other  in  the  West.  Three  and  a  half 
is  the  time  of  the  world-power,  in  which  the  earthly   kingdoms 
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rule  over  the  heavenly.  [Auberlen.]  "  Three  and  a  half  "  rep- 
reprsents  the  idea  of  spiritual  trial  [besides  this  certain  symbolical 
meaning,  there  is  doubtless  an  accurate  chronological  meaning, 
which  is  as  yet  to  us  uncertain]  it  is  half  of  "seven,"  the  complete 
number,  so  a  semi-perfect  state,  one  of  probation.  The  holy  city 
is  trodden  by  the  Gentiles  forty-two  months  (Revelation,  II.  2,)  so 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  beast  (Revelation,  13.  5.).  The 
two  witnesses  preach  in  sackcloth  1260  days,  and  remain  unburied 
three  days  and  a  half :  so  the  woman  in  the  wilderness:  also  the 
same  for  a  "time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Revelation,  II.  3,  9,  11  ;  12. 
6,  14.).  yorty-tzuo  connects  the  church  with  Israel,  whose  haltings 
in  the  wilderness  wereforly-two  (Numbers,  33.  1-50.).  The  fam- 
ine and  drought  on  Israel  in  Elijah's  days'  were  for  "  three  years 
and  six  months"  (Luke,  4.  25  ;  James,  5.  17  ;);  the  same  period  as 
Antiochus'  persecution  :  so  the  ministry  of  The  Man  of  Sorrows, 
which  ceased  in  the  midst  of  a  week  (ch.  9.  27.).  [Wordsworth. 
Apocalypse.]  Scatter  .  .  .  holy  people — "  accomplished"  here  an- 
swers to  "  the  consummation"  (ch.  9.  27,),  viz.,  the  "  pouring  out" 
of  the  last  dregs  of  the  curse  on  the  "  desolated  "  "  holy  people." 
Israel's  lowest  humiliation!  (the  utter  "  scattering  of  her  power") 
is  the  precursor  of  her  exaltation,  as  it  leads  her  to  seek  her  God 
and  Messiah  (Matthew,  23.  39.).  8.  understood  not — Daniel  "un- 
derstood" the  main  fea'ures  of  the  vision  as  to  Antiochus  (ch.  10. 
1,  14,),  but  not  as  to  the  times.  1  Peter,  1.  10-12,  refers  mainly  to 
Daniel :  for  it  is  he  who  foretells  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow  ;"  it  is  he  who  prophesies  "not  unto  him- 
self, but  unto  us  ;"  it  is  he  who  "  searched  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  him  did  signify."  9.  Daniel's  desire 
of  knowing  more  is  thus  deferred  "  till  the  time  of  the  end." 
John's  Revelation  in  part  reveals  what  here  is  veiled  (Note  v.  4,  and 
ch.  8.  26.).  10.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fuller  explanation  as  to  the 
time,  for  when  the  predictions  so  far  given  shall  have  come  to  pass, 
the  godly  shall  be  "  purified"  by  the  foretold  trials,  and  shall  under- 
stand that  the  end  is  at  hand,  but  the  wicked  shall  not  understand, 
and  so  shall  rush  on  their  own  ruin  (ch.  11.  33-35.).  [Maurer.] 
The  "end"  is  primarily,  of  Antiochus'  persecution  ;  antitypically,  the 
end  of  Antichrist's.  It  is  the  very  clearness  in  the  main  which  renders 
necessary  the  obscurity.  The  fulfillment  of  God's  decree  is  not  a 
mere  arithmetical  problem  which  the  profane  may  understand  by 
arithmetical  calculation,  but  a  holy  enigma  to  stimulate  to  a  faith- 
ful observance  of  God's  ways,  and  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  history 
of  God's  people.  [Auberlen.]  To  this  Christ  refers  (Matthew, 
24.  15,),  "  Whoso  readeth,   let    him    understand."       II.       from  .  .  . 

sacrifice . . .  taken  away  . . .  abomination— (ch.  n.  31).     As  to 

this  epoch,  which  probably  is  prophetically  germinant  and  manifold; 
the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  (in  the  month  Ijar  at 
the  year  145  b.  c,  till  the  restoration  of  the  worship  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus on  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (Chisleu)  of  148 
B.  C,  according  to  the  Seleucid  era,  1290  days  ;  forty  five  days 
more  elapsed  before  Antiochus'  death  in  the  month  Shebat  of  148 
B.  c,  so  ending  the  Jews'  calamities  [Maurer]);  by  Pagan  Rome, 
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after  Christ's  death;  by  Mahomet ;  by  Antichrist,  the  culmination 
of  apostate  Rome.  The  "abomination"  must  reach  its  climax 
(see  Auberlen's  translation,  "  summit,"  ch.  9.  27,),  and  the 
measure  of  iniquity  be  full,  before  Messiah  comes.  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  days — a  month  beyond  the  "  time,  times,  and 
a  half  (v.  7.).  In  v.  12,  forty-five  days  more  are  added,  in  all  1335 
days.  Tregelles  thinks  Jesus  at  his  coming  will  deliver  the  Jews. 
An  interval  elapses,  during  which  their  consciences  are  awakened 
to  repentance  and  faith  in  Him.  A  second  interval  elapses  in 
which  Israel's  outcasts  are  gathered,  and  then  the  united  blessing 
takes  place.  These  stages  are  marked  by  the  1260,  1290,  and  1335 
days.  Cumming  thinks  the  1260  years  begin  when  Justinian  in 
533  A.  D.  subjected  the  Eastern  churches  to  John  II.,  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  ending  in  1792,  when  the  code  Napoleon  was  established 
and  the  Pope  was  dishonored.  1290  reach  to  1822,  about  the 
time  of  the  waning  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  successor  to  Greece 
in  the  empire  of  the  East.  Forty-five  years  more  end  in  1867,  the 
end  of  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles."  See  Leviticus,  26.  24,  "  seven 
times,"  i.  e.t  7x360,  or  2520  years  ;  652  B.  c.  is  the  date  of  Judah's 
captivity  beginning  under  Manasses  ;  2520  from  this  date  end  in 
1868,  thus  nearly  harmonising  with  the  previous  date  1867.  See 
Note,  also  ch.  8.  14.  The  seventh  millenary  of  the  world  (Clinton) 
begins  in  1862.  Seven  years  to  1869  (the  date  of  the  second  ad- 
vent) constitute  the  reign  of  the  personal  Antichrist ;  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half,  the  period  of  final  tribulation,  Enoch  (or  else  Mo- 
ses) and  Elijah,  the  two  witnesses,  prophesy  in  sackcloth.  This 
theory  is  very  dubious  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  36  ;  Acts,  I.  7  ;  I  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  2  ;  2  Peter  3.  10  ;);  still  the  event  alone  can  tell 
whether  the  chronological  coincidences  of  such  theories  are  fortui- 
tous, or  solid  data  on  which  to  fix  the  future  times.  Hales  makes 
the  periods  1260,  1290,  1335,  begin  with  the  Roman  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  end  Math  the  precursory  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
the  preaching  of  Wyclifie  and  Huss.  13.  rest — in  the  grave  (Job, 
3.  17;  Isaiah,  57.  2.).  He,  like  his  people  Israel,  was  to  wait  pa- 
tiently and  confidently  for  the  blessing  till  God's  time.  He  "  re- 
ceived not  the  promise,"  but  had  to  wait  until  the  Christian  elect 
saints  should  be  brought  in,  at  the  first  resurrection,  that  he  and  the 
other  Old  Testament  saints  "  without  us  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect" (Hebrews,  II.  40.).  stand — implying  justification  unto  life, 
as  opposed  to  condemnation  (Psalm  1.  5.).  thy  lot- — image  froiP 
the  allotment  f»f  'jae  earthly  Canaan. 
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HOSEA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in  the  order  of  the  canon  (called 
"  minor,"  not  as  less  in  point  of  inspired  authority,  but  simply  in  point  of  size). 
The  twelve  are  first  mentioned  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  (Eccles.  49.  10.). 
St.  Stephen,  in  Acts.  7.  42  (in  referring  to  Amos,  5.  27.),  quotes  them  as  form- 
ing one  collective  body  of  writings,  "  the  book  of  the  prophets."  So  Jerome  : 
and  Melito,  the  first  Greek  father  who  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  these  books. 
The  collection  of  the  sacred  books  is  by  Jewish  tradition  attributed  to  the 
great  synagogue  of  learned  scribes  formed  by  Ezra.  Many  think  Nehemiah 
completed  this  collection  by  adding  to  the  books  already  in  the  canon  those  of 
his  own  times.  Malachi,  the  last  in  the  series,  probably  aided  him  in  deter- 
mining with  infallable  authority  what  books  were  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  the 
inspired  canon.  The  chronological  order  differs  from  the  canonical.  Joel, 
about  810  B.  C;  Jonah,  about  810  B.  C,  or,  as  others,  first,  862  B.C.;  Amos, 
about  790  B.  C;  Hosea,  about  784  B.  C.  Hosea,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
Micah,  and  Amos,  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  prophetical  office  in  the  last 
years  of  Jeroboam  (contemporary  in  part  with  Uzziah),  and  to  have  ended  it  in 
the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  722  B.  C,  i.  e.,  about  sixty  years  in  allT 
from  784  B.  C,  to  722  B.  C.  The  prophets,  however,  were  not  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  prophesying.  Considerable  intervals  elapsed,  though  their  office  as 
divinely-commissioned  public  teachers  was  never  wholly  laid  aside.  The  bock 
of  Hosea,  which  we  have,  constitutes  only  that  portion  of  his  public  teachings- 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  fit  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The 
cause  of  his  being  placed  first  of  the  twelve  was,  probably,  the  length,  the 
vivid  earnestness,  and  patriotism  of  his  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  closer  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  greater  prophets.  His  style  is  abrupt,  sententious, 
and  unrounded  :  the  connecting  particles  are  few  ;  there  are  changes  of  person 
and  anomalies  of  gender,  number,  and  construction.  His  name  means  Salva- 
tion. He  was  son  of  Beeri,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  born  in  Beth-shemesh. 
[Jerome.]  His  mention,  in  the  inscription,  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  He- 
zekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  is  no  proof  that  he  belonged  to  Judah  :  for  the  pro- 
phets in  Israel  regarded  its  separation  from  Judah,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  as 
an  apostasy  from  God,  who  promised  the  dominion  of  the  theocracy  to  the  line 
of  David.  Hence  Elijah  in  Israel  took  twelve  stones  to  represent  Judah,  as 
well  as  Israel  (1  Ki.  18.  31.).  Hence  Hosea  dates  from  Judah' s  kihgs,  as  well 
as  from  Jeroboam  of  Israel,  though  he  belonged  to  Israel,  with  whose  sins  and 
fates  his  book  is  chiefly  occupied.  He,  however,  makes  incidental  references 
to  Judah.  His  first  prophecy  foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house,  fulfilled 
on  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  Jehu's  great  grandson  (2  Ki.  15.  12,),  in  Zachariah, 
Jeroboam's  son,  the  fourth  and  last  from  Jehu,  conspired  against  by  Shallum. 
This  first  prediction  was  doubtless  in  Jeroboam's  life,  as  Zachariah,  his  son,  was 
only  suffered  to  reign  six  months,  thus  the  inscription  is  verified  that  "the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam."  Again,  in  ch  10. 
14,  Shalmaneser's  expedition  against  Israel  is  alluded  to  as  past,  i.e.,  the  first 
inroad  against  king  Hoshea,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz ; 
so  that  as  Ahaz's  whole  reign  was  sixteen  years,  the  prophecy  seems  to  have 
been  given  about  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  Thus  the  inscription  is 
confirmed  that  the  exercise  of  his  prophetical  functions  was  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted duration. 

Hosea  (ch.  it.  1)  is  quoted  by  Matthew  2.  15;  also  ch.  6.  6  by  Matthew  9.  13;  12.. 
7;  cf.  Romans  9,  25,  26,  quoting  ch.  1.  10;  2.  1,  23;  I  Corinthians  15.  55,  quoting 
ch.  13.  14;  1  Peter  2.  10,  quoting  ch.  1.  9,  10;  2.  23.  Messianic  references  are  not 
frequent;  but  the  predictions  of  the  future  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  King,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham 
that  his  spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (ch.  I.  io;  3.  5).  clearly  refer 
to  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
The  first  and  third  chapters  are  in  prose,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  rhythmicalc 


H  OSE  A. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  i-n.  Inscription.  Spiritual  whoredom  of  Israel  set 
forth  by  symbolical  acts  ;  Gomer  taken  to  wife  at  God's  command: 
Jezreel,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi,  the  children.  Yet  a  promise 
of  Judah  and  Israel's  restoration.  I.  See  Introduction.  Jeroboam 
— the  second  ;  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Uzziah's  forty-one 
years'  reign.  From  his  time  forth  all  Israel's  kings  worshiped 
false  gods:  Zachariah  (2  Kings,  15.  9,),  Menahem  (2  Kings  15. 
18,),  Pekahiah  (2  Kings,  15.  24,),  Pekah  (2  Kings,  15.  28,),  Hoshea 
(2  Kings,  17.  2.).  As  Israel  was  most  flourishing  externally  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  who  recovered  the  possession  siezed  on  by  Syria, 
Hosea's  prophecy  of  its  downfall  at  that  time  was  the  more  strik- 
ing, the  less  it  could  have  been  foreseen  by  mere  human  sagacity. 
Jonah  the  prophet  had  promised  success  to  Jeroboam  II.  from  God, 
not  for  the  king's  merit,  but  from  God's  mercy  to  Israel  ;  so  the 
coast  of  Israel  was  restored  by  Jeroboam  II,  from  the  entering  of 
Hamath  to  the  sea  of  the  plain  (2  Kings,  14.  23-27.).  2.  begin- 
ning— not  of  the  prophet's  predictions  generally,  but  of  those 
spoken  by  Hosea.  take  .  .  .  wife  of  whoredoms— not  externally 
acted,  but  internally  and  in  vision,  as  a  pictorial 
illustration  of  Israel's  unfaithfulness.  [Hengstenberg.J  Cf. 
Ezekiel,  16.  8,  15,  &c.  Besides  the  loathsomeness  of 
such  a  marriage,  if  an  external  act,  it  would  require 
years  for  the  birth  of  three  children,  which  would  weaken  the 
symbol  (cf.  Ezekiel,  4.  4.).  Henderson  objects  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  transaction  being  fictitious :  Gomer  fell  into  lewdness 
after  her  union  with  Hosea,  not  before  ;  for  thus  only  she  was  a 
fit  symbol  of  Israel  who  lapsed  into  spiritual  whoredom  after  the 
marriage  contract  with  God  on  Sinai,  and  made  even  before  at  the 
call  of  the  patriarch's  of  Israel.  Gomer  is  called  "  a  wife  of 
whoredoms,"  anticipatively.  children  of  whoredoms — The  king- 
dom collectively  is  viewed  as  a  mother ;  the  individual  subjects  of 
it  are  spoken  of  as  her  children.  "  Take"  being  applied  to  both 
implies  that  they  refer  to  the  same  thing  viewed  under  different 
aspects.  The  "  children"  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  born 
of  adultery,  and  presented  to  him  as  his.  [Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclo- 
Pedia.]  Rather,  "  children  of  whoredoms"  means  that  the  chil- 
dren, like  their  mother,  fell  into  spiritual  fornication.  Cf.  "  bare 
him  a  son"  (see  ch.  2.  4,  5.)  Being  children  of  a  spiritual  whore, 
they  naturally  fell  into  her  whorish  ways.  3.  Gomer  .  .  .  daugh- 
ter Of  Diblaim — symbolical  names;  ///.,  "  Completion,  daughter  of 
g)  ape-cakes  ;"  the  dual  expressing  the  double  layers  in  which  these 
dainties  were  baked.  So,  one  completely  given  tip  to  sensuality. 
Maurer  explains  "  Gomer"  as  lit.  "  a  burning  coal."  Cf.  Pro- 
verbs, 6.  27,  29,  as  to  an  adulteress  ;  Job,  31.  9,  12.  4.  Jezreel — 
i.e.,  God  will  scatter  (cf.  Zechariah,  10.  9).  It  was  the  royal  city 
of  Ahab  and  his  successors,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Here  Jehu 
^exercised  his  greatest  cruelties  (2  Kings,  9.  16,  25,  33  ;  10,  II,  14, 
17.).     There  is  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  "  Israel"  by  a  play  of 
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letters  and  sounds.     5.     t)OW — the  prowess  (Jeremiah,  49.  35  ;  cf. 
Genesis,  49.  24.).     valley  of  Jezreel — afterwards  called  Esdraelon, 
extending  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and   in  length  from  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean  near  Mount  Carmel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Pales- 
tine  (Judges,    6.  33  ;  1   Samuel,    29.    I.).     6.     Lo-ruhamah— i.e.* 
Not  an  object  of  mercy  ox  gracious  favor,     take  .  .  .  away — Israel, 
as  a  kingdom,  was  never  restored  from  Assyria,  as  Judah  was  from 
Babylon  after  seventy  years.     Maurer  translates  according  to  the 
primary  meaning,  "  No  more  will  I  have  mercy  on  the  house  of 
Israel,  so  as  to  patdon   them."     7.     Judah   is    only  incidentally- 
mentioned  to  form  a  contrast  to  Israel,    by  the  Lord  their  God — 
more   emphatic  than  "by  myself;"  by  that  Jehovah  (me)  whom 
Ihey  worship  as  their  God,  whereas  ye  despise  Him.     not  ...  by 
bOW — on    which   ye   Israelites   rely   (v.  5,  "the   bow  of  Israel"); 
Jeroboam  II.  was  famous  was  a  warrior  (2  Kings,  14.  25.).     Yet  it 
was   not  by  their  warlike   power   Jehovah  would   save   Judah  (1 
Samuel,    17.  47  ;  Psalm.   20.   7.).     The  deliverance   of  Jerusalem 
from    Sennacherib    (2    Kings,    19.  35,),  and   the  restoration   from 
Babylon,  are  herein  predicted.     8.     weaned — said  to  complete  the 
symbolical    picture,   not    having  any    special   signification    as    to 
Israel.     [Henderson.]      Israel  was  bereft   of  all  the   privileges' 
which  were  as  needful  to  them  as  milk  is  to  infants  (cf.  Psalm,  131. 
2  ;  1    Peter,   2.  2.).     [Vatablus.]       Israel  was  not  suddenly,  but 
gradually  cast  off;  God  bore  with  them  with  long-suffering,  until 
they  were  incurable.     [Calvin.]     But  as  it  is  not  God,  but  Gomer 
who  weans    Lo-ruhamah,    the     weaning   may   imply   the   lust   of 
Gomer.    who  has   hardly   weaned   when  she   is   again    pregnant. 
[Manger.]     9.     Lo-ammi — (Tnce    "my  people,"   but   henceforth 
not  so  (Ezekiel,  16.  8.).     The  intervals  between  the  marriage  and 
the  successive  births  of  the  three  children,  imply  that  three  succes- 
sive generations  are  intended.     Jezreel,  the  first  child,   represents 
the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  ending  with  Jehu's 
shedding  the  blood   of  Jeroboam's  line  in  Jezreel ;  it  was  there 
that  Jezebel  was  slain,  in  vengeance  for  Naboth's  bloodshed  in  the 
same  Jezreel  (1  Kings,   16.  1  ;  2   Kings,  9.  21,  30.).     The  scenes 
of  Jezreel  were  to  be  enacted  over  again  on  Jehu's  degenerate  race. 
At  Jezreel  Assyria  routed  Israel.     [Jerome.]     The  child's  name 
associates  past  sins,   intermediate    punishments,    and   final   over- 
throw.    Lo-ruhamah  (Not  pitied),  the  second  child,  is  a  daughter, 
representing  the  effeminate  period  which  followed  the  overthrow 
of  the  first   dynasty,  when  Israel  was  at  once  abject  and  impious. 
Lo-ammi  (Not  my  people),  the   third  child,  a   son,   represents    the 
vigorous  dynasty  (2  Kings,   14.  25)  of  Jeroboam  II.;  but,  as  pros- 
perity did  not  bring  with  it  revived  piety,  they  were  still  not  Gods 
people.     10.     Literally  fulfilled  in  part  at  the  return  from  Babylon, 
in  which  many  Israelites  joined  with   Judah.     Spiritually,  the  be- 
lieving seed  of  Jacob  or  Israel,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  numerous 
"as  the  sand"  (Genesis,   32.    12;);  the    Gentiles,  once  not  God's 
people,  becoming   His  "sons"  (John,  1.    12;  Romans,  9.   25,26; 
1  Peter,  2.  10;  1  John,  3.  1.).     To  be  fulfilled  in  its  literal  full- 
ness hereafter  in  Israel's  restoration  (Romans,  11.  26.).     the  living 
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God— opposed  to  their  dead  idols.  II.  Judah  . . .  Israel ...  to- 
gether— (Isaiah,  n.  12,  13  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23  ;  37 
16-24.).  one  head — Zerubbabel  typically  ;  Christ  antitypically 
under  whom  alone  Isael  and  Judah  are  joined,  the  "  Head"  of 
the  church  (Ephesians,  1.  22  ;  5.  23,),  and  of  the  hereafter  united 
kingctom  of  Judah  and  Israel  (Jeremiah,  34.  5,  6  ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
23.).  Though  "  appointed"  by  the  Father  (Psalm,  2.  6,),  Christ 
is  in  another  sense  "appointed"  as  their  Head  by  His  people,  when 
they  accept  and  embrace  Him  as  such.  Ollt  Of  the  land — of  the 
Gentiles  among  whom  they  sojourn,  the  day  of  Jezreel — "  the 
day  of  one"  is  the  time  of  God's  special  visitation  of  him,  either 
in  wrath,  or  in  mercy.  Here  "Jezreel"  is  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  v.  4,  "  God  will  sow,"  not  "  God  will  scatter  ;"  they 
shall  be  the  seed  of  God,  planted  by  God  again  in  their  own  land 
(Jeremiah,  24.  6  ;  31.  28  ;  32.  41  ;  Amos,  9.  15.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.   1-23.      Application   of    the     Symbols     in    chap.  i. 
Israel's  spiritual  fornication,  and  her  threatened  punishment  ;  yet 
a  promise  of  God's  restored  favor,  when   chastisements  have  pro- 
duced  their   designed   effect.     I.     Say  . . .  unto  . . .  brethren, 

Ammi,  &c. — i.e.,  When  the  prediction  (ch.  1.  11)  shall  be  accom- 
plished, then  ye  will  call  one  another,  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
family  of  God,  Ammi  and  Ruhamah.  2.  Plead — Expostulate 
mother — i.e.,  the  nation  collectively.  The  address  is  to  "  her  chil- 
dren," i.e.,  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  state  (cf.  Isaiah,  50.  1.). 
for  she  is  not  my  Wife — she  has  deprived  herself  of  her  high 
privilege  by  spiritual  adultery,  out  of  her  sight — rather,  "  from 
her  face."  Her  very  countenance  unblushingly  betrayed  her  lust, 
as  did  also  her  exposed  "breasts."  3.  Set  her  as  in  the  day .  .  . 
born — (Ezekiel,  16.  4  ;  23.  25,  26,  28,  29.).  The  day  of  her  poli- 
tical "  birth"  was  when  God  delivered  her  from  the  bondage  of 

Egypt,  and  set  up  the  theocracy,    make  her  as  a  wilderness — 

(Jeremiah,  6.  8;  Zephaniah,  2.  13.).  Translate,  "make  her -as 
the  wilderness,"  viz.,  that  in  which  she  passed  forty  years  on  her 
way  to  her  goodly  possession  of  Canaan.  With  this  agrees  the 
mention  of  "thirst"  (cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  6.).  4.  her  children — not 
even  her  individual  members  shall  escape  the  doom  of  the  nation 
collectively,  for  they  are  individually  guilty.  5.  1  will  (JO  after — ■ 
the  Hebrew  expresses  a  settled  determination,  lovers — the  idols 
which  Israel  fancied  to  be  the  givers  of  all  their  goods,  whereas 
God  gave  all  these  goods  (v.  8-13;  cf.  Jeremiah,  44.  17-19.). 
bread  and  .  .  .  water — the  necessaries  of  life  in  food.  WOOl  .  .  . 
flax — clothing,  oil  .  .  .  drink — perfumed  unguents  and  palatable 
drinks  ;  the  luxuries  of  Hebrew  life.  6.  7.  thorns  .  .  .  Wall — 
(Job,  19.  8  ;  Lamentations,  3.  7,  9.).  The  hindrances  which  the 
captivity  interposed  between  Israel  and  her  idols.  As  she  at- 
tributes all  her  temporal  blessings  to  idols,  I  will  reduce  her  to 
straits  in  which,  when  she  in  vain  has  sought  help  from  false  gods, 
she  will  at  last  seek  me  as  her  only  God  and  Husband,  as  at  the 
first  (Isaiah,  54.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  14  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  8.).  then — be- 
fore  Israel's   apostasy,    under   Jeroboam.     The    way   of  duty   is 
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hedged  about  with  thorns  ;  it  is  the  way  of  sin  that  is  hedged  v.p 
with  thorns.  Crosses  in  an  evil  course  are  God's  hedges  to  turn  us 
from  it.  Restraining  grace  and  restraining  providences  (even  sick- 
nesses and  trials)  are  great  blessings  when  they  stop  us  in  a  course 
of  sin.  Cf.  Luke,  15.  14-18,  "  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father;" 
so  here,  "  I  will  go,  and  return,"  &c;  crosses  in  both  cases  being 
sanctified  to  produce  this  effect.  8.  she  did  not  know  that  I — 
not  the  idols,  as  she  thought  ;  the  "lovers"  alluded  to  in  v.  5. 
Which  they  prepared  for  Baal — i.e.,  of  which  they  made  images 
of  Baal,  or  at  least  the  plate-covering  of  them  (ch.  8.  4.).  Baal 
was  the  Phenician  sun-god :  answering  to  the  female  Astarte,  the 
moon-goddess.  The  name  of  the  idol  is  found  in  the  Phenician 
Hannibal,  Hasdrubal.  Israel  borrowed  it  from  the  Tynans.  9. 
my  corn  ...  my  WOOl  ...  my  flax — in  contrast  to  "  my  bread  .  .  . 
my  wool  .  .  .  my  flax,"  &c.  (v.  5.).  Cf.  also  v.  21-23,  on  Gcd  as 
the  great  First  Cause  giving  these  through  secondary  instruments 
in  nature.  "  Return,  and  take  away,"  is  equivalent  to,  "  I  will 
take  back  again."  viz.,  by  sending  storms,  locusts,  Assyrian  ene- 
mies, &c.     "  Therefore,"  i.e.,  because  she  did  not  acknowledge  me  as 

the  Giver,  in  the  time  thereof— in  the  harvest  time.  10.  lewd- 
ness— rather,  "  the  shame  of  her  nakedness  ;"  laying  aside  the  figure, 
"I  will  expose  her  in  her  state,  bereft  of  every  necessary,  before 
her  lovers,"  i.  e.y  the  idols  (personified,  as  if  they  could  see),  who, 
nevertheless,  can  give  her  no  help.  "  Discover"  is  appropriate  to 
stripping  off  the  self-flatteries  of  her  hypocrisy.  II.  her  feast  days 
— of  Jeroboam's  appointment,  distinct  "from  the  Mosaic  (1  Kings, 
12.  32.).  However,  most  of  the  Mosaic  feasts  "new  moons"  and 
"  sabbaths,"  to  Jehovah  remained,  but  to  degenerate  Israel  worship 
was  a  weariness ;  they  cared  only  for  the  carnal  indulgence  on 
them  (Amos,  8.  5.).     12.  my  rewards — my  hire  as  a  harlot  (Isaiah. 

23.  17,  18.).  lovers— idols,  destroy . . .  vines . . .  make  . . .  forest 

—(Isaiah,  5.  6  ;  7.  23,  24.).  Fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  Israel 
by  Assyria  (ch.  9.  4,  5.).  13.  days  Of  Baalim — the  days  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Baals  ;  or  various  images  of  Baal  in  different  cities, 
whence  the  names  Baal-gad,  Baal-Hermon,  &c.  decked  herself 
With  earrings — rather,  noserings  (Isaiah,  3.  21  ;  Margin,  Ezekiel, 
16.  12,),  with  which  harlots  decked  themselves  to  attract  admirers  ; 
answering  to  the  ornaments  in  which  the  Israelites  decked  them- 
selves on  the  idols'  feasts.  forgat  me — worse  than  the  nations 
which  had  never  known  God.  Israel  wilfully  apostatised  from  Je- 
hovah whom  she  had  known.  14.  therefore — rather, nevertheless. 
[Henderson.]  English  Version  gives  a  more  lovely  idea  of  God. 
That  which  would  provoke  all  others  to  unappeasable  wrath, 
Israel's  perversity  and  consequent  punishment,  is  made  a  reason 
why  God  should  at  last  have  mercy  on  her.  As  the  "  therefore 
{v.  9)  expresses  Israel's  punishment  as  the'  consequence  of  Israel 
guilt :  so  "  therefore"  here,  as  in  v.  6,  expresses,  that  when  that 
punishment  has  effected  its  designed  end,  the  hedging  up  her  way 
with  thorns,  so  that  she  returns  to  God  her  first  love,  the  consequence 
in  God's  wondrous  grace  is,  He  "speaks  comfortably"  (lit.,  speaks  \o 
far  heart;  cf.  Judges,  19.3;  Ruth,  2.  13.).      So  obstinate  she  is, 
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that  God  has  to  "  allure  her,"  i.  e.,  so  to  temper  judgment  with  un- 
looked  for  grace  as  to  win  her  to  His  ways.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  "  bring  her  into  the  wilderness"  (i.  e.,  into  tempo- 
ral want  and  trials)  first,  to  make  her  sin  hateful  to  her  by  its  bitter 
fruits,  and  God's  subsequent  grace  the  more  precious  to  her  by  the 
contrast  of  the  "  wilderness."  Jerome  makes  the  "bringing  into 
the  wilderness"  to  be  rather  a  deliverance  from  her  enemies,  just  as 
ancient  Israel  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  ;  to  this  the  phrase  here  alludes  (cf.  v.  15.).  The  wilderness 
sojourn,  however,  is  not  literal,  but  moral ;  whilst  still  in  the  land 
of  their  enemies  locally,  by  the  discipline  of  the  trial  rendering  the 
word  of  God  sweet  to  them,  they  are  to  be  brought  morally  into 
the  wilderness-state,  i.  e.,  into  a  state  of  preparedness  for  returning 
to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  privileges  in  their  own  land  ;  just 
as  the  literal  wilderness  prepared  their  fathers  for  Canaan  ;  thus  the 
bringing  of  them  into  the  wilderness-state  is  virtually  a  deliverance 
from  their  enemies.  15.  from  thence — returning  from  the  wil- 
derness. God  gives  Israel  a  fresh  grant  of  Canaan,  which  she  had 
forfeited;  so,  of  her  vineyards,  &c.  (v.  9.  12.).  Achor  —  U  e., 
Trouble.  As  formerly  Israel,  after  their  tedious  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  met  with  the  trouble  resulting  from  Achan's  crime 
in  this  valley,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan,  and  yet  that 
trouble  was  presently  turned  into  joy  at  the  great  victory  at  Ai, 
which  threw  all  Canaan  into  their  hands  (Joshua,  7.;  8.);  so  the 
very  trouble  of  Israel's  wilderness-state  will  be  the  "  door  of  hope" 
opening  to  better  days.  The  valley  of  Achor,  near  Jericho,  was 
specially  fruitful  (Isaiah,  65.  10;);  so  "trouble"  and  "hope"  are 
rightly  blended  in  connection  wilh  it.  sing  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  when  she 
Came  .  .  .  out  Of .  .  .  Egypt — it  shall  be  a  second  exodus-song,  such 
as  Israel  sung  after  the  deliverance  at  the  Red  sea  (Exodus,  15.;  cf. 
Isaiah,  11.  15,  16  ;);  and  "the  song  of  Moses"  (Revelation,  15.2.  3) 
sung  by  those  who  through  the  Lamb  overcome  the  beast,  and  so  stand 
on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  emblems  of  fiery  trial,  such 
as  that  of  Israel  at  the  Red*  sea.  16.  Ishi  .  .  .  no  more  Baali — 
"  my  Husband .  .  .  no  more  my  Lord."  Affection  is  the  prominent 
idea  in  "  Husband,"  rule,  in  "  Lord."  The  chief  reason  for  the 
substitution  of  Husband  for  Lord  appears  next  verse,  viz.,  Baali, 
the  Hebrew  for  my  Lord,  has  been  perverted  to  express  the  images 
of  Baal,  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  their  lips  (Exodus, 
23.  13  ;  Zechariah,  13.  2.).  17.  Baalim— plural,  expressing  the 
various  images  of  Baal,  which,  according  to  the  places  of  their 
erection,  received  various  names,  Baal-gad,  Baal-ammon,  &c.     18. 

for  them — for  their  benefit,    covenant . . .  with  the  beasts — not 

to  hurt  them  (Job.  5.  23.).  They  shall  fulfill  the  original  law  of 
their  creation,  by  becoming  subject  to  man,  when  man  fulfills  the 
law  of  his  being  by  being  subject  to  God.  To  be  realized  fully  in 
millennial  times  (Isaiah,  II.  6-9.).  break  the  bow  .  .  .  Out  of  the 
earth — rather  "out  of  the  land."  i  e.,  I  will  break  and  remove  war 
out  of  the  earth  (Psalm  46.  9  ;) ;  and  "  out  of  the  land"  of  Lsrael 
first  (Isaiah,  2.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  39.  9,  10 ,  Zechariah,  9.  9,  10.).  lie 
down — a  reclining  posture  is  the  usual  one  with  Orientals,  when 
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not  in  action,  safely — (Jeremiah,  24.6.).  19,20.  "Betroth" 
is  thrice  repeated,  implying  the  intense  love  of  God  to  His  people ; 
and  perhaps  also,  the  three  Persons  of  the  Triune  God,  severally 
engaging  to  make  good  the  betrothal.  The  marriage  covenant 
will  be  as  it  were  renewed  from  the  beginning,  on  a  different  foot- 
ing ;  not  for  a  time  only,  as  before,  through  the  apostasy  of  the 
people,  but  "  for  ever  "  through  the  grace  of  God  writing  the  law 
on  their  hearts  by  the    Spirit  of   Messiah    (Jeremiah,    31.    31-37.). 

righteousness  . . .  judgment — in  rectitude  and  truth,  loving- 
kindness,  &c — hereby  God  assures  Israel  who  might  doubt  the 
possibility  of  their  restoration  to  His  favor  ;  low,  sunk,  and  un- 
worthy as  thou  art,  I  will  restore  thee  from  a  regard  to-  my  own 
"  loving-kindness,"  not  thy  merits.  20.  faithfulness — to  my 
new  covenant  of  grace  with  thee  (1  Thessalonians,  5.  24  ;  Hebrews, 

10.23.).    21.    in  that  day — of  grace  to  Israel,    heavens  . . .  hear 

the  earth — personification.  However  many  be  the  intermediate 
inst  ruments,  God  is  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  nature's  phenom- 
ena. God  has  threatened  (v.  9)  He  would  take  back  again  His 
corn,  His  wine,  &c.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  God  promises  to 
hearken  to  the  skies,  as  it  were,  supplicating  .Him  to  fill  them  wilh 
rain  to  pour  on  the  earth ;  and  that  the  skies  again  would  hearken 
to  the  earth  begging  for  a  supply  of  the  rain  it  requires  ;  and  again, 
that  the  earth  would  hearken  to  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  begging  it 
to  bring  them  forth  ;  and  these  again  would  hear  Jezreel,  i.  e., 
would  fulfill  Israel's  prayers  for  a  supply  of  them.  Israel  is  now 
no  longer  "  Jezreel  "  in  the  sense,  God  will  scatter  (ch.  1.  4,),  but 
in  the  sense,  "  God  will  plant  "  (ch.  I.  11.).  23.  I  Will  SOW  her— 
referring  to  the  meaning  of  Jezreel  {v.  22.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-5.     Israel's  Condition  in  their  present  Dispersion, 

SUBSEQUENT    TO    THEIR    RETURN    FROM     BABYLON,     SYMBOLISED. 

The  prophet  is  to  take  back  his  wife,  though  unfaithful, as  foretold 
ch.  2.  2.  He  purchases  her  from  her  paramour,  stipulating,  she  should 
wait  for  along  period  before  she  should  be  restored  to  her  conjugal 
rights.  So  Israel  is  to  live  for  a  long  period  without  her  ancient 
rites  of  religion,  and  yet  be  free  from  idolatry  ;  then  at  last  she 
shall  acknowledge  Messiah,  and  know  Jehovah's  goodness  restored 
to  her,  I.  Gd  yet — "  Go  again,"  referring  to  ch.  1.  2.  [Hen- 
derson.] a  woman — purposely  indefinite,  for  thy  wife,  to  express 
the  separation  in  which  Hosea  had  lived  from  Gomer  for 
her  unfaithfulness.  beloved  of  her  friend — used  for  "  her 
husband"  on  account  of  the  estrangement  between  them.  She 
was  still  beloved  of  her  husband,  though  an  adulteress  ;  just 
as  God  still  loved  Israel,  though  idolatrous  (Jeremiah  3.  2o.)„ 
Hosea  is  told,  not  as  in  ch.  1.  2,  "  take  a  wife,"  but  "  love"  her, 
i.  e.,  renew  thy  conjugal  kindness  to  her.  who  look  to  other 
gods — /.  e.,  have  done  so  heretofore,  but  henceforth  (from  the 
return  from  Babylon)  shall  do  so  no  more  v.  4.).  flagons  Of  wine 
— rather,  pressed  cakes  of  dried  grapes  ;  such  as  were  offered  tc 
idols  (Jeremiah,  7.  iS.).  [Maurer.]  2.  \  bought  her — The 
price  paid  is  too  small  to  be  a  probable  dowry  wherewith  to  buy 
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a  wife  from  her  parents  ;  but  it  is  just  half  the  price  of  a  female 
stave,  in  money,  the  rest  of  the  price  bejng  made  up  in  grain  (Exo- 
dus, 21.  32.).     Hosea  pays  this  for  the  redemption  of  his  wife,  who 
had  become  the  slave  of  her  paramour.     The  price  being  halfgtain 
was  because  the  latter  was  the  allowance  of  food  for  the  slave,  and 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  not  wheat,  but  barley.     Israel,  as  committing 
sin  was  the  sla7>e  of  sin  (John,  8.  34  ;  Romans,  C.    16-20  ;  2    Peter, 
2.  19.).     The  low  price  expresses  Israel's  worthlessness.     3.     abJde 
for  me — separate  from  intercoursewith  any  other  man.and  remaining 
for  me  who  have  redeemed  thee  (cf.    Deuteronomy,  21.   13.).     SO 
Will    I   also  be  for  thee — remain  for  thee,   not  taking  any  other 
consort.     As  Israel  should  long  remain  without  serving  other  gods, 
yet  separate  from  Jehovah;  so  Jehovah  on  His  part,  in  this  long 
period  of  estrangement,  would  form  no  marriage  covenant  with  any 
other  people  (cf.  v.  4.).     He  would  not  immediately  receive  her  to 
marriage  privileges,  but  would  test  hei  repentance  and  discipline 
her  by  the  long  probation  ;  still  the  marriage  covenant  would  hold 
good,  she  was  to  be  kept  separated  for  but  a  time,  not  divorced, 
(Isaiah.  50.  I  ;);  in  God's  good  time  she  shall  be  restored.    4.    The 
long  period  here  foretold  was  to  be  one  in  which  Israel  should  have 
no  civil  polity,  king,  or  prince,  no  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  yet  no 
idol,  or  false  god,  no  ephod,  nor  teraphim.  Exactly  describing  their 
state  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  separate  from  idols,  yet  without 
any  legal  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  whom  they  profess   to  worship,  and 
without  being  acknowledged  by  Him  as  His  church.     So  Kimchi, 
a  Jew,  explains  it.     The  ephod  was  worn  by  the  high  priest  above 
the  tunic  and  robe.  It  consisted  of  two  finely  wrought  pieces  which 
hang  down,  the  one  in  front  over  the  breast,  the  other  on  the  back, 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  joined  on  the  shoulders  by  golden 
clasps  set  in  onyx  stones  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
fastened   round    the   waist    by  a  girdle  (Exodus,  28.  6-12.).     The 
common  ephod  worn  by  the  lower  priests,    Levites,  and  any  person 
performing  sacred  rites,  was  of  linen   (2  Samuel,  6.  14  ;  1  Chroni- 
cles,  15.   27.).     In   the  breast  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim  by 
which  God  gave  responses  to  the  Hebrews.     The  latter  was  one  of 
the  five  things  which  the  second  temple  wanted,  and  which  the  first 
had.     It,  as  representing  the  divinely  constituted  priesthood,  is  op- 
posed to  the  idolatrous  "teraphim,"  as  "  sacrifice"  (to  Jehovah)  is 
to  "an    (idolatrous)  image."     "Abide"    answers  to    "thou    shalt 
abide  for  me  "  (v.  3.).     Abide   in  solitary  isolation,    as  a  separated 
wife.     The  teraphim  were  tutelary  household  gods,  in  the  shape  of 
human  busts,  cut  off  at  the  waist  (as  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word 
implies  [Maurer])  (Genesis,  31.  19,  30-35.).     They  were  supposed 
to  give  responses  to  consulters  (2  Kings.  23.  24  ;  Margin,  Ezekiel, 
21.  21  ;  Zechariah,  10.  2,).     Saul's  daughter,  Michal,  putting  one 
in  abed,  as  if  it  were  David,  proves  the  shape  to  have  been  that  of 
a  man.     5.     Afterward — After  the  long  period  ("many  days  "  v. 
4)  has  elapsed,     return — from  their  idols  to  "  their   God,"  from 
whom  they  had  wandered.     David  their  king— Israel  had  forsaken 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  that  they  forsook  their 
allegiance    to    David's   line.     Their  repentance    towards    God   is 
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therefore  to  be  accompanied  by  their  return  to  the  latter.  So 
Judah  and  Israel  shall  be  one,  and  under  "one  head,"  as  is 
also  foretold,  ch.  I.  II.  That  representative  and  antitype 
of  David  is  Messiah.  "  David "  means  The  beloved.  Cf.  as 
to  Messiah,  Matthew,  3.  17:  Ephesians,  1.  6.  Messiah  is  call- 
ed David  (Isaiah,  55.  3,  4;    Jeremiah,  30,  9;  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24; 

37.  24,  25.).  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness— i.  e.,  trembling- 
ly flee  to  the  Lord,  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  "  to 
His  goodness,"  as  manifested  in  Messiah,  which  attracts  them  to 
Him  (Jeremiah,  31.  12.).  The  "  fear"  is  not  that  which  "hath 
torment"  (1  John,  4.  18,),  but  reverence  inspired  by  His  goodness 
realized  in  the  soul  (Psalm  130.  4.).  the  latter  days — those  of 
Messiah.     [Kimchl] 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-19.  Henceforth  the  Prophet  speaks  plainly  ani> 
without  Symbol,  in  terse  sententious  Propositions.  In 
this  chapter  he  reproves  the  people  and  priests  for  their  sins  in  the 
interregnum  which  followed  Jeroboam's  death  ;  hence  there  in  no 
mention  of  the  king  or  his  family  ;  and  in  v.  2  bloodshed  and 
other  evils  usual  in  a  civil  war  are  specified.  I.  Israel — the  ten 
tribes,  controversy — judicial  ground  of  complaint  (Isaiah,  1.  18  ; 
Jeremiah,  25.  31  ;  Micah,  6.  2.).  no  .  .  .  knowledge  of  God — ex- 
hibited in  practice  (Jeremiah,  22.  16.).  2.  they  break  out— 
bursting  through  every  restraint,  blood  toucheth  blood — fit, 
bloods.  One  act  of  bloodshed  follows  another  without  any  interval 
between  (see  2  Kings,  15.  8-16,  25  ;  Micah,  7.  2.).  3.  land  .  .  . 
languish — (Isaiah,  19.  8  ;  24.  4  ;  Joel,  I.  10,  12.).  sea — including 
all  bodies  of  water,  as  pools  and  even  rivers  {Note,  Isaiah,  19.  5.). 
A  general  drought,  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  East,  is  threatened. 
4.  let  no  man  . . .  reprove — Great  as  is  the  sin  of  Israel,  it  is 
hopeless  to  reprove  them  ;  for  their  presumptuous  guilt  is  as  great 
as  that  of  one  who  refuses  to  obey  the  priest  when  giving  judgment 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  who  therefore  is  to  be  put  to  death 
(Deuteronomy,  17.  12.).  They  rush  on  their  own  destruction  as 
willfully  as  such  a  one.  thy  people — the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  dis- 
tinct from  Judah  (v.  I.).  5.  fall  in  the  day — in  broad  daylight* 
jx  time  when  an  attack  would  not  be  expected  (Notes,  Jeremiah,  6. 
4,  5;  15.8.).  in  .  .  .  night — no  time,  night  or  day,  shall  be  free 
from  the  slaughter  of  individuals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  false 
prophets,  thy  mother — the  Israelitish  state,  of  which  the  citizens 
are  the  children  (ch.  2.  2.).  6.  lack  of  knowledge — "  of  God" 
(v.  1,),  i.e.,  lack  of  piety.  Their  ignorance  was  willful,  as  the  epithet, 
"  my  people,"  implies  ;  they  ought  to  have  known,  having  the  op- 
portunity, as  the  people  of  God.  thou — O  priest,  so  called.  Not 
regularly  constituted,  but  still  bearing  the  name,  whilst  confound- 
ing the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  calves  in  Beth-el    (1   Kings* 

12.  29,  31.).    I  will  . . .  forget  thy  children — not  only  those  who 

then  were  alive  should  be  deprived  of  the  priesthood,  but  their 
children  who,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  have  succeeded  them, 
should  be  set  aside.  7.  As  they  were  increased — in  numbers 
and  power.     Cf.  v.  6,   "  thy  children,"  to  wnich  their  "  increase" 
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in  numbers  refers.      SO  they  sinned — (cf.  ch.    10.   I,    and  13.   6.). 

will  I  change  their  glory  into  shame— i.e.,  I  will  strip  them  of  all 

they  now  glory  in  (their  numbers  and  power),  and  give  them  shame 
instead.      A  just  retribution  :    as  they  changed  their  glory   into 
shatne,  by  idolatry  (Psalm  106.  20;  Jeremiah,  2.   11  ;  Romans,   1. 
23  ;  Philippians,  3.  19.).    8.    eat . .  .  sin  of  my  people — i.  e.,  the 
sin-offerings  (Leviticus,  6.  26  ;  10.  17.).     The  priests  greedily  de- 
voured them,    set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity — lit.,  lift  up  the 
animal  soul  to  i.  e.,   hist  after,  or  strongly  desire.      Cf.    Margin, 
Deuteronomy,  24.  15  :  Psalm  24.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  27.     The  priests 
set  their  own  hearts  on  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  instead  of  trying 
to  suppress  it.     For  the  more  the  people  sinned  the   more  sacrifi- 
cial victims  in  atonement  for  sin  the  priests  gained.     9.     like  peo- 
fle,  like  priest — they  are  one  in  guilt,  therefore  they  shall  be  one  in 
punishment  (Isaiah,  24.  2).    reward  them  their  doings — in  homely 
phrase,  "pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin"  (Proverbs,  1.  31.).  10.  eat, 
and  not  have  enough — just  retribution  of  those  who  "  eat  up  (greedi- 
ly) the  sin  of  my  people"  (v.  8;  Micah,  6.  14;  Haggai,  1.  6).     whore- 
dom, and  .  .  .  not  increase — lit.,  break  for th  ; used  of giving  birth  to 
children  (Genesis,  28.  14,  Margin ;  cf.    Genesis,    38.   29.),       Not 
•only  their  wives,  but  their  concubines,  shall  be   barren.     To  be 
childless   was  considered  a  great    calamity  among  the  Jews.     1 1. 
A  moral  truth  applicable  to  all  times.     The  special  reference  here 
is  to  the  licentious  orgies  connected  with  the  Syrian  worship,  which 
lured  Israel  away  from  the  pure  worship  of  God  (Isaiah,  28    1,  7  ; 
Amos,    4.  1.).      take   away  the    heart — i.e.,    the  understanding; 
make  men  blind  to  their  own   true  good  (Ecclesiastes,  7.  7.).     12. 
Instances  of  their  understanding  ("heart")  being  "  taken  away." 
Stocks — wooden     idols    (Jeremiah,    2.     27 ;    Habakkuk,    2.    19.). 
Staff — alluding  to  divination  by  rods  {N'otes,  Ezekiel,  21.  21,  22.). 
The  diviner,  says  Rosenmuller,  threw  a  rod  from  him,  which  was 
stripped  of  its  bark  on  one  side,  not  on  the  other ;  if  the  bare  side 
turned  uppermost,  it  was  a  good  omen  ;  if  the  side  with  the  bark, 
it  was  a  bad  omen.     The  Arabs   used  two  rods,  the  one  marked 
Cod  bids,  the  other,  God  forbids ;    whichever   came  out   first,   in 
drawing  them  out  of  a  case,  gave  the  omen  for,  or  against,  an  un- 
dertaking,    declareth — i.e.,  is  consulted  to  inform  them  of  future 
events,     spirit   Of  whoredoms — a  general  disposition  on  the  part 
of  all  towards  idolatry  (ch.  5.  4.).     err — go  astray  from  the   true 
God.     from   under  their  God — they  have  gone   away  from  God 
under  whom  they  were,  as  a  wife    is  under  the  dominion  of  her 
husband.      13.      upon  .  .  .  mountains — high  places  were  selected 
by  idolaters  on  which  to  sacrifice,  because  of  their  greater  nearness 
to  the  heavenly  hosts  which  they  worshipped  (Deuteronomy,  12. 
2.).    elms — rather,  "  terebinths."     [Maurer.]     shadow  .  .  .  good 
— screening  the  lascivious  worshippers  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

daughters  . . .  commit  whoredom  . . .  spouses  . . .  adultery — 

in  the  polluted  worship  of  Astarte,  the  Phenician  goddess  of  love. 
14.  I  will  not  punish  .  .  .  daughters — I  will  visit  with  the  heavi- 
est punishments  "  not"  the  unchaste  "  daughters  and  spouses,"  but 
the  fathers  and  husbands  ;  for  it  is  these  who  "  themselves"  have  set 
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the  bad  example,  so  that  as  compared  with  the  punishment  of  the 
latter,    that    of  the   former   shall  seem  as  nothing.      [Munster.] 
Separated     With     whores— withdrawn     from    the     assembly   of 
worshippers  to  some  receptacle  of  impurity  for  carnal  connection 
with    whores,     sacrifice    With    harlots — they    commit    lewdness 
with  women  who  devote   their  persons  to   be  violated   in   honor  of 
Astarte.     (So  the  Hebrew  for  "  harlots"  means,    as  distinguished 
from  "  whores.")     Cf.     Numbers,  25.    1-3  ;  and  the   prohibition, 
Deuteronomy,  23.  18.     not  Understand — (Isaiah,  44.  18  ;  45.  20.). 
Shall  fall — shall  be  cast  down.      15.     Though  Israel's  ten   tribes, 
indulge  in  spiritual  harlotry,  at  least  thou,   Judah,  who  hast  the 
legal  priesthood,  and  the  temple  rites,  and  Jerusalem,  do  not  fol- 
low her  bad  example.     Giigal — situated  between  Jordan  and  Jeri- 
cho on  the  confines  of  Samaria  ;  once  a  holy   place  to  Jehovah 
(Joshua,   5.   10-15  ;  I  Samuel.    10.  8  ;    15.  21  ;);    afterwards  dese- 
crated by  idol-worship  (ch.  9.  15  ;  12.   11  ;  Amos,   4.  4  ;  5.  5  ;  cf. 
Judges,  3.    19,  Margin).     Beth-aven — i.e.,  the   house  of  vanity  or 
idols ;  a  name  substituted  in  contempt  for   Beth-el,  the  house  of 
God;  once  sacred    to  Jehovah  (Genesis,   28.  17,  19;  35.  7,),  but 
made  by  Jeroboam  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  calves  (1  Kings, 
12.  28-33  ;  13-   1  ;  Jeremiah,  48.   13  ;  Amos,  3.  14  ;  7.  13.).     "Go 
up"  refers  to  the  fact  that   Beth-el  was  on  a   hill  (Joshua,  16.  1.). 
nor    SWear,  The   Lord    liveth — This    formula    of  oath  was   ap- 
pointed by  God  Himself  (Deuteronomy,  6.   13  ;  10.  20 ;  Jeremiah, 
4.  2  ;);  it  is  therefore  here  forbidden  not  absolutely,  but   in  con- 
junction with  idolatry  and  falsehood  (Isaiah,  48. 1  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  39  ; 
Zephaniah,r.  5.).  16.  backsliding — translate,  "  Israel  is  refractory,as 
a  refractory  heifer,"  viz.,  one  that  throws  the  yoke  off  her  neck.  Israel 
had  represented  God  under  the  form  of  ."  calves"  (1  Kings,  12.  28  ;); 
but  it    is  she  herself  who  is  one.     lamb  in  a  large  place — not  in 
a  good  sense,  as  Isaiah,  30.  23.     Here  there  is  irony  :  lambs  like  a 
large  pasture  ;  but  it  is  not  so  safe  for  them  as   a  small  one,  duly 
fenced  from  wild  beasts.      God  will  "feed"  them, "but  it  shall  be 
with  the  "  rod"  (Micah,  7.  14.).     It  shall  be  no  longer  in  the  nar- 
row territory  of  Israel,  but  "in  a  large  place,"  viz.,  they  shall  be 
scattered  in  exile  over  the  wide  realm  of  Assyria,  a  prey  to  their 
foes,  as  lambs  which  are  timid,  gregarious,  and  not  solitary,  are  a 
prey  when  scattered  asunder  to  the  wild  beasts.     17.    Ephraim — 
the  ten  tribes.     Judah  was  at  this  time  not  so  given  to  idolatry  as 
afterwards.      joined    to    idols — closely    and    voluntarily ;    identi- 
fying   themselves    with  them    as    a    whoremonger    becomes    one 
flesh  with  the  harlot   (Numbers,  25.  3  ;  I  Corinthians,   6.  16,  17.). 
idols — the  Hebrew  means  also  sorrows,  pains,   implying  the   pain 
which  idolatry  brings  on  its  votaries,     let  him  alOHC — leave  him  to 
himself.     Let  him  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  perverse  choice  :    his 
case  is  desperate  :  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  him  (cf.  Jeremiah,  7. 
16.).     Here  v.  15  shows  the  address  is  to  Judah,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tagion cf  Israel's  bad  example.     He  is  bent  on  his  own  ruin  ;  leave 
him  to  his  fate,  lest  instead  of  saving  him,  thou  fall  thyself  (Isaiah, 
48.   20;  Jeremiah,  50.    8  ;  51.  6,  45  ;  2   Corinthians,  6.  17.).     t8. 
Their  drink  is  SOUr — metaphor  for  utter  degeneracy  of  principle 
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t 
(Isaiah,  I.  22.).  Or,  unbridled  licentiousness  :  not  mere  ordinary 
sin,  but  as  abandoned  as  drunkards  who  vomit  and  smell  sour  with 
wine  potations.  [Calvin.J  Maurer  not  so  well  translates 
"  When  their  drinking  is  over,  they  commit  whoredoms,"  viz.,  in 
honor  of  Astarte  (v.  13,  14.).  her  ruiers — Israel's.  Lit.,  shields 
cf.  Psalm  47.  9.).  With  Shame  . .  .  love.  Give  ye— (Proverbs,  30. 
15.).  No  remedy  could  be  effectual  against  their  corruptions,  since 
the  very  rulers  sold  justice  for  gifts.  [Calvin.]  Maurer  trans- 
lates, "  The  rulers  are  marvellously  enamoured  of  shame."  Eng- 
lish Version  is  better.  19.  Israel  shall  be  swept  away  from  her 
land  (v.  16)  suddenly  and  violently  as  if  by  "  the  wings  of  the 
wind"  (Psalm  18. 10  ;  104.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  4.  11,  12.).  ashamed  .  .  . 
Of  their  sacrifices— disappointed  to  their  shame  in  their  hope  of 
help  through  their  sacrifices  to  idols. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-15.  God's  Judgments  on  the  Priests,  People,  and 
Princes  of  Israel  for  their  sins.  Judah  too  being  guilty  shall 
be  punished  ;  nor  shall  Assyria,  whose  aid  they  both  sought,  save 
them  ;  judgments  shall  at  last  lead  them  to  repentance.  I.  the  king 
— probably  Pekah  ;  the  contemporary  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  un- 
der whom  first  idolatry  was  carried  so  far  in  Judah,  as  to  call  for 
the  judgment  of  the  joint  Syrian  and  Israelite  invasion,  as  also 
that  of  Assyria,    judgment  is  toward  you — i.e.,  threatens  you  from 

God.    ye  have  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  . . .  net . . .  upon  Tabor 

— As  hunters  spread  their  net  and  snares  on  the  hills  Mizpah  and 
Tabor,  so  ye  have  snared  the  people  into  idolatry,  and  made  them 
your  prey  by  injustice.  As  Mizpah  and  Tabor  mean  a  watch  tower, 
aud  a  lofty  place,  a  fit  scene  for  hunters  ;  playing  on  the  words,  the 
prophet  implies,  in  the  lofty  place  in  which  I  have  set  you,  whereas 
ye  ought  to  have  been  the  watchers  of  the  people,  guarding  them 
from  evil,  ye  have  beeu  as  hunters  entrapping  them  into  it.  [Jerome). 
These  two  places  are  specified,  Mizpah  in  the  East  and  Tabor  in 
the  West,  to  include  the  high  places  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
in  which  Israel's  rulers  set  up  idolatrous  altars.  2.  revolters — 
apostates,  profound—  deeply  rooted  [Calvin]  and  sunk  to  the  low- 
est depths,  excessive  in  their  idolatry  (ch.  9.  9  ■  Isaiah,  31.  6.). 
[Henderson.]  From  the  antithesis  (v.  3,),  "  not  hid  from  me,"  I 
prefer  explaining,  profoundly  cunning  in  their  idolatry.  Jeroboam 
thought  it  z. profound  piece  of  policy  to  set  up  golden  calves  to  rep- 
resent God  in  Dan  and  Beth-el,  in  order  to  prevent  Israel's  heart 
from  turning  again  to  David's  line  by  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship.  So  Israel's  subsequent  idolatry  was  grounded  by  their 
leaders  on  various  pleas  of  state  expediency  (cf.  Isaiah,  29.  15.),  to 
.  .  .  Slaughter— he  does  not  say  "  to  sacrifice"  for  their  so-called 
sacrifices  were  butcheries  rather  than  sacrifices  ;  there  was  nothing 
sacred  about  them,  being  to  idols  instead  of  to  the  Holy  God. 
though — Maurer  translates,  "and  [in  spite  of  their  hope  of  safety 
through  their  slaughter  of  victims  to  idols]  I  will  be  a  chastisement 
to  them  all."  English  Version  is  good  sense  :  They  have  deeply 
revolted,  twhuitkstanding  all  my  prophetical  warnings.  3.  Ephraim 
— the  tribe  so  called,  as  distinguished  from  "  Israel"  here,  the  other 
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nine  tribes.  It  was  always  foremost  of  the  tribes  of  the  Northern 
kingdom.  For  400  years  in  early  history,  it,  with  Manasseh  and 
Benjamin,  its  two  dependent  tribes,  held  the  pre-eminence  in  the 
whole  nation.  Ephraim  is  here  addressed  as  foremost  in  idolatry. 
I  know  . .  .  not  hid  from  me — notwithstanding  their  supposed  pro- 
found cunning  (v.  2  ;  Revelation,  2.  2,  9,  13,  19.).  now— "  though 
I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  all  them"  (v.  2)  who  commit  such  spiritual 

whoredoms  thou  art  now  continuing  in  them.      4.   They turning 

from  a  direct  address  to  Ephraim,  he  uses  the  third  person  plural  to 
characterise  the  people  in  general.  The  Hebrew  is  against  the 
Margin,  "their  doings  will  not  suffer  them;'  the  omission  of 
"  them"  in  the  Hebrew  after  the  verb  being  unusual.  The  sense  is, 
they  are  incurable,  for  they  will  not  permit  (as  the  Hebrew  lit. 
means)  their  doings  to  be  framed  so  as  to  turn  unto  God.  Implying 
that  they  resist  the  spirit  of  God,  not  suffering  Yl\m  to  renew  them; 
and  give  themselve  up  to  "  the  spirit  of  whoredoms"  (in  antithesis 
to  "the  spirit  of  God"  implied  in  "suffer"  or  "permit")  (ch.  4.  12  ; 
Isaiah  63.  10  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  43  j  Acts,  7.  51.).  5.  the  pride  Of 
Israel — wherewith  they  reject  the  warnings  of  God's  prophets  {v. 
2.),  and  prefer  their  idols  to  God  (ch.  7.  10;  Jeremiah,  13.  17.). 
testify  to  his  face — openly  to  his  face  he  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
pride,  which  is  so  palpable  in  him.  Or,  "m  his  face,"  as  Isaiah.  3. 
9.  Judah  .  . .  shall  fall  With  them — This  prophecy  is  later  than 
ch.  4.  15,  when  Judah  had  not  gone  so  far  in  idolatry  ;  now  her  im- 
itation of  Israel's  bad  example  provokes  the  threat  of  her  being 
doomed  to  share  in  Israel's  punishment.  6.  with  .  .  .  f! CCks — to 
propitiate  Jehovah  (Isaiah,  1.  11-15.).  seek.  .  .  not  find — because 
it  is  slavish  fear  leads  them  to  seek  him  ;  and  because  it  then  shall 
"be  too  late  (Proverbs,  1.  28  ;  John,  7.  34.).  7.  treacherously — as 
to  the  marriage  covenant  (Jeremiah,  3.  20.).  strange  children' — 
alluding  to  "  children  of  whoredoms"  (ch.  1.  2  ;  2.  4.).  "strange" 
or  foreign  implies,  that  their  idolatry  was  imported  from  abroad. 
[Henderson.]  Or  rather,  "regarded  by  God  as  strangers,  not 
His'"  as  being  reared  in  idolatry.  The  case  is  desperate,  when  not 
only  the  existing,  but  also  the  rising  generation  is  reared  in  apos- 
tasy, a  month — a  very  foief  space  ef  time  s\&\\e\zrise,  arid  tlien  Pun" 
ishment  shall  overtake  them  (Zechariah,  II.  8.).  The  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  money  loans  which  were  by  the  month,  not  as  with  us  by  the 
year.  You  cannot  put  it  off:  the  time  of  your  destruction  is  imme- 
diately and  suddenly  coming  on  you  ;  just  as  the  debtor  must  meet 
the  creditor's  demand  at  the  expiration  of  the  month.  The  pre- 
diction is  of  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  away 
Reuben,  Gad,  Naphtali,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  .portions 
« — i.e.,  possessions.  Their  resources  and  garrisons  will  not  avail^  to 
save  them.  Henderson  explains  from  Isaiah,  57.  6,  "portions"  as 
their  idols  :  the  context  favors  this,  "the  Lord"  the  true  "portion 
of  His  people"  (Deuteronomy,  32.  9,),  being  in  antithesis  to  "  their 
portions,"  the  idols.  8.  The  arrival  of  the  enemy  is  announced  in 
the  form  of  an  injunction  to  blow  an  alarm,  cornet  .  .  .  trumpet-^— 
the  "  cornet"  was  made  of  the  curved  horn  of  animals,  and  was  used 
Vy  shepherds.  The  trumpet  was  of  brass  or  silver,  straight,  and  used 
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in  wars  and  on  solemn  occasions.  The  Hebrew  is  hatzotzerah,  the 
sound  imitating  the  trumpet  note  (ch.8. 1;  Numbers,  io.  2;  Jeremiah, 
4.  5  .  Joel,  2.  1.).  Gibeah  .  .  .  Ramah — both  in  Benjamin  (Isaiah, 
10.  29.).  Betll-aven — in  Benjamin;  not  as  in  ch.  4.  15,  Beth-el, 
but  a  town  East  of  it  (Joshua,  7.  2.).  "  Cry  aloud,"  viz.,  to  raise 
the  alarm.  "  Benjamin"  is  put  for  the  whole  Southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  (cf.  v.  5,),  being  the  first  part  of  it  which  would  meet  the 
foe  advancing  from  the  North.  "  After  thee,  O  Benjamin,"  im- 
plies the  position  of  Beth-aven,  behind  Benjamin,  at  the  borders 
of  Ephraim.  When  the  foe  is  at  Beth-aven,  he  is  at  Benjamin's 
rear,  close  upon  thee,  O  Benjamin  (Judges,  5.  14.).  9.  10.  Israel 
is  referred  to  in  v.  9,  Judah  in  V.  10.     the  day    of  rebuke — The 

day  when  I  shall  chastise  him.    among  the  tribes  of  Israel  have 

I  made  known — proving  that  the  scene  of  Hosea's  labors  were 
among   the   ten   tribes,     that  which   Shall    surely  be — viz.,   the 

coming  judgment  here  foretold.  It  is  no  longer  a  conditional 
degree,  leaving  a  hope  of  pardon  on  repentance  ;  it  is  absolute,  for 
Ephraim  is  hopelessly  impenitent,  remove  the  bound — (Deuter- 
onomy, 19.  14;  27.  17;  Job,  24.2;  Proverbs,  22.  28;  23.  10.). 
Proverbial  for  the  rash  setting  aside  of  the  ancestral  laws  by  which, 
men  are  kept  to  their  duty.  Ahaz  and  his  courtiers  ("  the  princes 
of  Judah")  setting  aside  the  ancient  ordinances  of  God,  removed 
the  borders  of  the  bases  and  the  laver  and  the  sea,  and  introduced 
an  idolatrous  altar  from  Damascus  (2  Kings,  16.  10-18  ;);  also  he 
burnt  his  children  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen  (2  Chronicles,  28.  3.).  II.  broken  in  judgment — 
viz.,  the  "judgment"  of  God  on  him  {v.  I.),  walked  after  the 
Commandment — Jeroboam's,  to  worship  the  calves  (2  Kings,  10. 
28—33.).  Cf.  Micah,6.  16,  "the  statutes  of  Omri,"  viz.,  idolatrous 
statutes.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  (Acts,  5.  29.). 
Jerome  reads  "  filthiness."  LXX  gives  the  sense,  not  the  lit.  trans- 
lation ;  "  after  vanities."  12.  as  a  moth — consuming  a  garment 
(Job,  13.  28  ;  Psalm  39.  11  ;  Isaiah,  50.  9.).  Judah  .  .  .  rottenness 
— Ephraim,  or  the  ten  tribes,  are  as  a  garment  eaten  by  the  moth  ; 
Judah  as  the  body  itself  consumed  by  rottenness  (Proverbs,  12.  4.). 
Perhaps  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  having  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  temple,  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation. 
[Grotjus.]  As  in  v.  13,  14,  the  violence  of  the  calamity  is  pre- 
figured by  the  "wound"  which  "a  lion"  inflicts:  so  here  its  long 
protracted  duration,  and  the  certainty  and  completeness  of  the  de- 
struction from  small  unforeseen  beginnings,  by  the  images  of  a 
slowly  but  surely  consuming  moth  and  rottenness.  13.  wound — 
lit.,  bandage  :  hence  a  bandaged  wound  (Isaiah,  1.6;  Jeremiah,  30. 
12.).  "  Saw,"  i.e.,  felt  its  weakened  state  politically,  and  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  it.  It  aggravates  f.heir  perversity,  that,  though 
sensible  of  their  unsound  and  calamitous  state,  they  did  not  enquire 
into  the  cause,  or  seek  a  right  remedy,  went  .  .  .  to  the  Assyrian 
— first,  Menahem  (2  Kings,  15.  19)  applied  to  Pul  ;  again  Hoshea 
to  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  17.  3.).  sent  to  king  Jareb — Understand 
Judah  as  the  nominative  to  "sent."  Thus  as  " Ephraim  saw  his 
sickness"  (the  first  clause)  answers  in  the  parallelism  to  "  Ephraim. 
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went  to  the  Assyrian"  (the  third  clause),  so  "  Judah  saw  his  wound" 
(the  second  clause)  answers  to  {Judah)  "sent  to  King  Jareb"  (the 
fourth  clause).  Jareb  ought  rather  to  be  translated,  "  their  de- 
fender y  lit.,  avenger.  [Jerome.]  The  Assyrian  "king,"  ever 
ready,  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  af- 
fairs of  neighboring  states,  professed  to  undertake  Israel's  and  Ju- 
dah 's  cause ;  in  Judges.  6.  32,  Jerub,  in  Jerub-baal  is  so  used,  viz., 
"plead  one's  cause."  Judah,  under  Ahaz,  applied  to  Tiglath-pileser 
for  aid  against  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings,  16.  7,  8  ;  2  Chronicles, 
28.  16-21  ;);  the  Assyrian  "distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him 
not,"  fulfilling  the  prophecy  here,  "he  could  not  heal  you,  nor  cure 
you  of  your  wound."  14.  lion — the  black  lion  and  the  young 
lion  are  emblems  of  strength  and  ferocity  (Psalm,  91.  13.).  |,  even 
I— emphatic  :  when  I,  even  I,  the  irresistible  God,  tear  in  pieces 
(Psalm,  50.  22,),  no  Assyrian  power  can  rescue,  go  away — as  a 
lion  stalks  leisurely  back  with  his  prey  to  his  lair.     15.  return  to 

my  place— z>.,  withdraw  my  favor,    till  they  acknowledge  their 

Offence — the  Hebrew  is,  "  till  they  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  guilt." 
Probably  "  accepting  the  punishment  of  their  guilt"  (cf.  Zechariah, 
II.  5)  is  included  in  the  idea,  as  English  Version  translates.  Cf. 
Leviticus,  26.  40,  41  ;  Jeremiah,  29.  12,  13  ;  Ezekiel,  6.  9 ;  20.  43  ; 
36.   31.     seek    my  face — i.e.,  seek  my   favor    (Proverbs,   29.    26, 

Margin),     in  . . .  affliction  .  .  .  seek  me   early— i.e.,  diligently  ; 

rising  up  before  dawn  to  seek  me  (Psalrn,  119.  147;  cf.  Psalm 
78.  34-)- 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-11.  The  Israelites'  Exhortation  to  One  An- 
other to  Seek  the  Lord.  At  v.  4.  a  new  discourse,  co)?iplain- 
ing  of  them,  begins  ;  for  v.  1-3  evidently  belongs  to  v.  15,  of  ch.  5., 
and  forms  the  happy  termination  of  Israel's  punishment:  primarily, 
the  return  from  Babylon  ;  ultimately,  the  return  from  their  pres- 
ent long  dispersion.  The  eighth  verse  perhaps  refers  to  the  mur- 
der of  Pekahiah  ;  the  discourse  cannot  be  later  than  Pekah's  reign, 
for  it  was  under  it  that  Gilead  was  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings, 
15.  29.).  I.  let  US  return — in  order  that  God  who  has  "returned 
to  His  place  "  may  return  to  us  (ch.  5.  15.).  torn,  and  .  .  .  heal — 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  39:  Jeremiah,  30.  17.).  They  ascribe  their 
punishment  not  to  fortune,  or  man,  but  to  God,  and  acknowledge 
that  none  (not  the  Assyrian,  as  they  once  vainly  thought,  ch.  5.  13) 
but  God  can  heal  their  wound.  They  are  at  the  same  time  per- 
suaded of  the  mercy  of  God,  which  persuasion  is  the  starting  point 
of  true  repentance,  and  without  which  men  would  not  seek,  but 
hate  and  flee  from  God.  Though  our  wound  be  severe,  it  is  not 
past  hope  of  recovery  ;  there  is  room  for  grace,  and  a  hope  of  par- 
don. He  hath  smitten  us,  but  not  so  badly  that  he  cannot  heal 
lis  (Psalm  130.  4.).  2.  Primarily,  in  type,  Israel's  national  revival, 
in  a  short peiiod  (  "  hvo or  three"  being  used  to  denote  a  few  days, 
Isaiah,  17. 6;  Luke, 13.  32,33;);  antitypically  the  language  is  so  framed 
as  to  refer  in  its  full  accuracy  only  to  Messiah,  the  ideal  Israel 
(Isaiah,  49.  3;  cf.  Matthew,  2.  15,  with  ch.  II.  I,),  raised  on  the 
third  day  (John,  2.  19 ;    1  Corinthians,  15.  4;  cf.   Isaiah,  53.  10.). 
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*  He  shall  prolong  His  days."  Cf.  the  similar  use  of  Israel's  polit- 
ical resurrection  as  the  type  of  the  general  resurrection  of  which 
"Christ  is  the  first-fruits"  (Isaiah,  26.  19 ;  Ezekiel,  37.  1-14  ;  Dan- 
iel, 12.  2.).  live  in  his  Sight — enjoy  his  favor  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance  shining  on  us,  as  of  old;  in  contrast  to  ch.  5.  6,  15, 
"Withdrawn  himself  from  them."  3.  know,  if  we  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord — The  result  of  his  recovered  favor  (  v.  2)  will  be 
onward  growth  in  saving  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  of  per- 
severance in  following  after  him  (Psalm  63.  8  ;  Isaiah,  54.  13.) 
"  Then  "  implies  the  consequence  of  the  revival  in  v.  2.  The  "if" 
is  not  so  much  conditional,  as  expressive,  of  the  means  which  God's 
grace  will  sanctify  to  the  full  enlightenment  of  Israel  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  As  want  of  "knowledge  of  God"  had  been  the 
source  of  all  evils  (ch.  4.  1  ;  5.  4,),  so  the  knowledge  of  Him  will 
bring  with  it  all  blessings,  yea,  it  is  "life"  (John,  17.3.).  This 
knowledge  is  practice,  not  mere  theory  (Jeremiah,  22.  15,  16.). 
Theology  is  life,  not  science  ;  realities,  not  words.  This  onward 
progress  is  illustrated  by  the  light  of  "morning"  increasing  more 
and  more  "  unto  the  perfect  day"  (Proverbs,  4.  18.).  Prepared — 
— is  sure,  lit.,  fixed,  ordered  in  His  everlasting  purposes  of  love  to 
His  covenant  people.  Cf.  " prepared  of  God"  {Margin,  Genesis,  41. 
32;  Revelation,  12.6.).  Jehovah  shall  surely  come  to  the  relief  of  His 
people  after  their  dark  night  of  calamity,  as  the  morning — (2  Sam- 
uel, 23.4.).  as  the  rain . . .  latter . . .  former— (Job,  29. 23;  Joel,  2. 

23 ).  First,  "  the  rain "  generally  is  mentioned  ;  then  the  two 
rains  (Deuteronomy,  11.  14)  which  caused  the  fertility  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  absence  of  which  was  accounted  the  greatest  calam- 
ity, "  the  latter  rain  "  which  falls  in  the  latter  half  of  February, 
and  during  March  and  April,  just  before  the  harvest  whence  it 
takes  its  name,  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  gather;"  and  "  the  former 
rain,"  lit.,  the  darting  rain,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  As  the  rain  fertilises  the  otherwise  barren  land, 
so  God's  favor  will  restore  Israel  long  nationally  lifeless.  4.  what 
Shall  I  do  Unto  thee — to  bring  thee  back  to  piety.  What  more 
could  be  done  that  I  have  not  done,  both  in  mercies  and  chasten- 
ings  (Isaiah,  5.  4)?  At  this  verse  a  new  discourse  begins,  resum- 
ing the  threats  (ch.  5.  14.).  See  opening  remarks  on  this  chapter. 
goodness— godliness,  morning  Cloud— soon  dispersed  by  the  sun 
(ch.  13.  3.).  There  is  a  tacit  contrast  here  to  the  promise  of  God's 
grace  to  Israel  hereafter,  in  v.  3,  His  going  forth  is  "  as  the  morn- 
ing," shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;  your  goodness 
is  "  as  a  morning  cloud,"  soon  vanishing.  His  coming  to  His  peo- 
ple is  "  as  the  (fertilising)  latter  and  former  rains  ;  "  your  coming 
to  Him  "  as  the  early  dew  goeth  away."  5.  I  hewed  them  by  the 
prophets — i.e.,  I  announced  by  the  prophets  that  they  should  be 
hewn  assunder,  like  trees  of  the  forest.  God  identifies  His  act  with 
that  of  His  prophets  ;  the  word  being  His  instrument  for  executing 
His  will  (Jeremiah.  1.  10  ;  Ezekiel,  43.  3.).  by  .  .  .  words  of  my 
mouth — (Isaiah,  11.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  29  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12.).  thy 
judgments — the  judgments  which  I  will  inflict  on  thee,  Ephraim 
and  Judah  {v,  4.).     So  "  thy  judgments,"  i.e.,  those  inflicted  on  thee 
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rZephaniah,  3.  15.).  are  as  the  light,  &c. — like  the  light,  palpa- 
ble to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  coming  from  God,  the  punisher  of  sin. 
Henderson  translates,  "lightning"  (cf.  Margin,  Job.  37.  3,  15.). 
6.  mercy — put  for  piety  in  general,  of  which  mercy  or  charity  is  a 
branch,  not  sacrifice — i.e.,  "  rather  than  sacrifice."  So  not  is 
merely  comparative  (Exodus,  16.  8;  Joel,  2.  13;  John,  6.  27 ;  1 
Timothy,  2.  14.).  As  God  Himself  instituted  sacrifices,  it  cannot 
mean  that  he  desired  them  not  absolutely,  but  that  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  He  valued  moral  obedience  as  the  only  end  for  which 
positive  ordinances,  such  as  sacrifices,  were  instituted, — as  of  more 
importance  than  a  mere  external  ritual  obedience  (1  Samuel,  15. 
22  ;  Psalm  50.  8,  9 ;  51.  16  ;  Isaiah,  1.  n,  12  ;  Micah,  6.  6-8  ;  Mat- 
thew, 9.  13  ;  12.  7.).  knowledge  Of  God — experimental  and  prac- 
tical, not  merely  theoretical  (v.  3  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  16  ;  1  John,  2.  3, 
4.).  "Mercy"  refers  to  the  second  table  of  the  law,  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-man;  "the  knowledge  of  God"  to  the  first  table,  our 
duty  to  God,  including  inward  spiritual  worship.  The  second  table 
is  put  first,  not  as  superior  in  dignity,  for  it  is  secondary,  but  in  the 
order  of  our  understanding.  7.  like  men — the  common  sort  of 
men  (Psalm  82.  7.).  Not  as  Margin,  "like  Adam,"  Job,  31.  33. 
For  the  expression  "  covenant "  is  not  found  elsewhere  applied  to 
Adam's  relation  to  God  ;  though  the  thing  seems  implied  (Romans, 
5.  12-19.).  Israel  "transgressed  the  covenant"  of  God  as  lightly 
as  men  break  every  day  compacts  with  their  fellow-men.  there — 
in  the  Northern  kingdom,  Israel.  8.  Gilead  .  .  .  City — probably 
Ramoth-Gilead,  metropolis  of  the  hilly  region  beyond  Jordan,  South 
of  the  Jabbok,  known  as  "Gilead"  (1  Kings,  4.  13  ;    cf.  Genesis, 

31.  21-25.).    work  iniquity— (ch.  12.  11.).    polluted  with  blood— 

"marked  with  blood  traces."  [Maurer.)  Referring  to  Gilead's 
complicity  in  the  regicidal  conspiracy  of  Pekah  against  Pekahiah 
(2  Kings,  15.  25.).  See  Note  on  v.  \.  Many  homicides  were 
there,  for  there  were  beyond  Jordan  more  cities  of  refuge,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  territory,  than  on  this  side  of  Jordan 
(Numbers,  35.  14 ;  Deuteronomy,  4.  41-43  ;  Joshua,  20.  8.). 
Ramoth-Gilead  was  one.  9.  company — association  or  guild  of 
priests,  murder  ...  by  consent — lit,  with  one  shoulder '(cf.  Zeph- 
aniah,  3.  9,  Margin).  The  image  is  from  oxen  putting  their 
shoulders  together  to  pull  the  same  yoke.  [Rivetus.J  Maurer 
translates,  "in  the  way  towards  Sechem."  It  was  a  city  of  refuge 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ;  on  Mount  Ephraim  (Joshua,  20.  7  ;  21. 
21,),  long  the  civil  capital  of  Ephraim,  as  Shiloh  was  the  religious 
capital ;  now  called  Naploos  ;  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings,  12.  25.).  The  priests  there  became  so  corrupted  that 
they  waylaid  and  murdered  persons  fleeing  to  the  asylum  for  refuge 
[Henderson]  ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the 
priests  who  abused  their  priestly  privileges,  and  the  right  of  asy- 
lum to  perpetrate  murders  themselves,  or  to  screen  those  committed 
by  others.  [Maurer.]  commit  lewdness — deliberate  crime,  pre- 
sumptuous wickedness,  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  form  a  deliberate 
purpose.  10.  horrible  thing— (Jeremiah,  5.30;  18.  13;  23.  14.). 
whoredom — idolatry.     II.     an  harvest — viz.,  of  judgments,  as  in 
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Jeremiah,  51.  33  ;  Joel,  3.  13  ;  Revelation,  14.  15.  Called  a  "har- 
vest," because  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  Judah  herself  hath 
sown  (ch.  8.  7;  10.  12;  Job,  4.  8;  Proverbs,  22.  8.).  Judah,  under 
Ahaz,  lost  120,000  "slain  in  one  day  (by  Israel  under  Pekah),  be- 
cause they  had  forsaken  the   Lord  God  of  their  fathers."     when  I 

returned  the  captivity  of  my  people — when  I,  by  Oded  my 

prophet,  caused  200,000  women,  sons  and  daughters,  of  Judah  to 
be  restored  from  captivity  by  Israel  (2  Chronicles,  28.  6-15.).  This 
prophecy  was  delivered  under  Pekah.  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.] 
Maurer  explains,  When  Israel  shall  have  been  exiled  for  its  sins, 
and  has  been  subsequently  restored  by  me,  thou,  Judah,  also  shalt 
be  exiled  for  thine.  But  as  Judah's  punishment  was  not  at  the 
time  when  God  restored  Israel,  Ludovicus  de  Dieu's  explanation 
must  be  taken.  Grotius  translates,  "  When  I  shall  have  returned 
to  make  captive  (i.e.,  when  I  shall  have  again  made  captive)  my 
people."  The  first  captivity  of  Israel  under  Tiglath-pileser  was 
followed  by  a  second  under  Shalmaneser.  Then  came  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  by  Sen- 
nacherib, the  forerunner  of  other  attacks,  ending  in  Judah  s  cap- 
tivity. But  the  Hebrew  is  elsewhere  used  of  restoration,  not  ie- 
newed punishment  (Deuteronomy,  30.    3  ;  Psalm  14.  7.). 

CHAPTER  VII.. 
Ver.  1-16.  Reproof  of  Israel.  Probably  delivered  in  the 
interreign  and  civil  war  at  Pekah's  death  ;  {ox  v.  7,  "all  their  kings 
.  .  .  fallen,"  refers  to  the  murder  of  Zachariah,  Shallum,  Menahem, 
Pekahiah,  and  Pekah  ;  in  v.  8,  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  Mena- 
hem 's  payment  of  tribute  to  Pul,  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  the 
usurped  throne,  also  to  Pekah's  league  with  Rezin  of  Syria,  and  to 
Hoshea's  connection  with  Assyria  during  the  interreign  at  Pekah's 
death.  [Maurer.]  I.  I  would  have  healed  Israel— Israel's  re- 
storation of  the  200,000  Jewish  captives  at  God's  command  (2 
Chronicles,  28.  8-15)  gave  hope  of  Israel's  reformation.  [Hender- 
son.] Political,  as  well  as  moral,  healing  is  meant.  When  I 
would  have  healed  Israel  in  its  calamitous  state,  then  their  iniquity 
was  discovered  to  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  hope  of  recovery. 
Then  he  enumerates  their  wickednesses :  "  The  thief  cometh  in 
(doors  stealthily),  and  the  troop  of  robbers  spoileth  without"  (out  of 

doors  with  open  violence).    2.    consider  not  in  their  hearts— 

lit.,  say  not  to,   &c.     (Psalm  14.  I.),     that  I  remember— and  will 

punish,    their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about— as  so  many 

witnesses  against  tfiem  (Psalm  9.  16  ;  Proverbs,  5.  22.).  before 
my  face — (Psalm  90.  8.  3.  Their  princes,  instead  of 
checking,  "  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do"  such  crimes, 
(Romans,  1.  32.)  4.  who  Ceaseth  from  raising— rather,  heat- 
ing it,  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  hot.  So  LXX.  Their 
adulterous  and  idolatrous  lust  is  inflamed  as  the  oven  of  a  baker 
who  has  it  at  such  a  heat  that  he  ceaseth  from  heating  it  only  from 
the  time  that  he  hath  kneaded  the  dough,  until  it  be  leavened  ;  he 
only  requires  to  omit  feeding  it  during  the  short  period  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  bread.  Cf.  2  Peter,  2.  14,  "  that  cannot  cease 
from  sin.'      [Henderson.]     5.  the  day  of  our  king — his  birth- 
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day,  or  day  of  inauguration,  have  made  him  sick — viz.,  the  king 
Maurer  translates,  "  make  themselves  sick."  with  bottles  Of 
wine — drinking  not  merely  glasses,  but  bottles.  Maurer  translates, 
"  owing  to  the  heat  of  wine."  he  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
SCOrnerS — the  gesture  of  revelers  in  holding  out  the  cup  and  in 
drinking  to  one  another's  health.  Scoffers  were  the  king's  boon 
companions.  6.  they  have  made  ready — rather  "  they  make  their 
heart  approach,"  viz.,  their  king,  in  going  to  drink  with  him.  like 
an  oven — following  out  the  image  in  v.  4.  As  it  conceals  the 
lighted  fire  all  night,  whilst  the  baker  sleeps,  but  in  the  morning 
burns  as  a  flaming  fire,  so  they  brood  mischief  in  their  hearts,  whilst 
conscience  is  lulled  asleep,  and  their  wicked  designs  wait  only  for 
a  fair  occasion  to  break  forth.  [Horsley.]  Their  heart  is  the 
oven,  their  baker  the  ringleader  of  the  plot.  In  v.  7,  their  plots 
appear,  viz.,  the  intestine  disturbances  and  murders  of  one  king 
after  another,  after  Jeroboam  II.  7.  all  hot — all  burn  with  eager- 
ness to  cause  universal  disturbance  (2  Kings,  15.).  Devoured  their 
Judges — magis'rates  ;  as  the  fire  of  the  oven  devours  the  fuel,  all 
their  kings  .  .  .  fallen — see  Notes  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
none  .  .  .  calleth  unto  me — such  is  their  perversity  that  amidst  all 
these  na  ional  calamities,  none  seeks  help  from  me  (Isaiah,  9.  13  ; 
64.  7.).  8.  mixed  .  .  .  among  the  people — by  leagues  with  idola- 
ters, and  the  adoption  of  their  idolatrous  practices  (v.  9,  11  ;  Psalm 

106.  35.).    Ephraim  .  .  .  cake  not  turned — a  cake  burnt  on  one 

side  and  unbaked  on  the  other,  and  so  uneatable  ;  an  image  of  the 
worthlessness  of  Ephraim.  The  Easterns  bake  their  bread  on  the 
ground,  covering  it  with  embers  (1  Kings,  19.  6,),  and  turning  it 
every  ten  minutes,  to  bake  it  thoroughly  without  burning  it.  9. 
Strangers — Foreigners :  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  (2  Kings,  13. 
7  ;  15.  19,  20  ;  17.  3-6.).  grey  hairs — i.e.,  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing national  dissolution,  are  here  and  there  upon — lit,  are 
sprinkled  on  him.  yet  he  knoweth  not — though  old  age  ought  to 
bring  with  it  wisdom,  he  neither  knows  of  his  senile  decay,  nor 
has  the  true  knowledge  which  leads  to  reformation.  10.  Repeti- 
tion of  ch.  5.  5.  not  return  to  . . .  Lord  ...  for  all  this— not- 
withstanding all  their  calamities  (Isaiah,  9.  13.).  ||.  like  a  silly 
dOV8 — a  bird  proverbial  for  simplicity  :  easily  deceived,  without 
heart-i-^\,  understanding,  call  to  Egypt — Israel  lying  between 
the  two  great  rival  empires  Egypt  and  Assyria,  sought  each  by 
turns  to  help  her  against  the  other.  As  this  prophecy  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  alliance 
with  So  or  Sabacho  II.  (of  which  a  record  has  been  found  on  the 
clay  cylindrical  seals  in  Kouyunjik,),  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  Hoshea  and  the  deportation  of  Israel  (2  Kings,  17.  3-6.).  As 
the  dove  betrays  its  silliness  by  fleeing  in  alarm  from  its  nest  only 
to  fall  into  the  net  of  the  fowler,  so  Israel,  though  warned  that 
foreign  alliances  would  be  their  ruin,  rushed  into  them.  12.  When 
they  Shall  go — to  seek  aid  from  this  or  that  foriegn  state,  spread 
my  net  Upon  them — as  on  birds  taken  on  the  grotend  (Ezekiel,  12. 
13,),  as  contrasted  with  "bringing  them  dojvn  as  the  fowls  of  the 

heavens," viz.,  by  the  use  of  missiles,    as  their  congregation  hath 
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Heard — viz.,  by  my  prophets  through  whom  I  threatened  "  chastise- 
ment" (ch.  5.  9;  2  Ks.  17. 13-18.).  13.  fled — as  birds  from  their  nest 
<(Prov.,  27.  8  ;  Is.,  16.  2.).  me — who  both  could  and  would  have 
healed  them  {v.  1,),  had  they  applied  to  me.  redeemed  them — from 
Egypt  and  their  other  enemies  (Micah,  5.  4.).  lies — (Psalm  78.  36  ; 
Jeremiah,  3.  10.).  Pretending  to  be  my  worshippers,  when  they  all 
the  while  worshipped  idols  (v.  14  ;  ch.  12.  1  ;);  also  defrauding  me 
of  the  glory  of  their  deliverance,  and  ascribing  it  and  their  other 
blessings  to  idols.  [Calvin.]  14.  not  cried  unto  me — but  unto 
other  gods.  [Maurer]  (Job,  35.  9,  10.).  Or,  they  did  indeed  cry 
unto  me,  but  not   "with  their  heart:"  answering  to  "lies,"   ^.13 

(set  Note),    when  they  howled  upon  their  beds— sleepless  with 

anxiety.  Image  of  deep  affliction.  Their  cry  is  termed  howling, 
as  it  is  the  cry  of  anguish,  not  the  cry  of  repentance  and  faith. 
assemble  .  .  .  for  COrn,  &c. — viz.,  in  the  temples  of  their  idols,  to 
obtain  from  them  a  good  harvest  and  vintage,  instead  of  coming 
to  me  the  true  Giver  of  these  (ch.  2.  5,  8,  12,),  proving  that  their 
cry  to  God  was  "  not  with  their  heart."  rebel  against  me — lit., 
"  withdraw  themselves  against  me,"  i.e.,  not  only  withdraw  from 
me,  but  also  rebel  against  me.  15.  I  .  .  .  bound — when  I  saw 
their  arms  as  it  were  relaxed  with  various  disasters,  I  bound  them 
:SO  as  to  strengthen  their  sinews  ;  image  from  surgery.  [Calvin.] 
Maurer  translates,  "I  instructed  them"  to  war  (Psalm  18.  34; 
144.  1,),  viz.,  under  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings,  14.  25.)  Grotius 
-explains,  "  Whether  I  chastised  them  [Margin)  or  strengthened 
their  arms,  they  imagine  mischief  against  me."     English  Version 

is  best.    16.    return,  but  not  to  the  Most  High— or,  "to  one  who 

is  not  the  Most  High,"  one  very  different  from  Him,  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  So  LXX.  deceitful  bow — (Psalm  78.  57.).  A  bow 
which,  from  its  faulty  construction,  shoots  wide  of  the  mark.  So 
Israel  pretends  to  seek  God,  but  turns  aside  to  idols,  for  the  rage 
Of  their  tongue — their  boast  of  safety  from  Egyptian  aid,  and 
their  "  lies"  (v.  13)  whereby  they  pretended  to  serve  God,  whilst 
worshipping  idols  ;  also  their  perverse  defence  for  their  idolatries 
and  blasphemies  against  God  and  His  prophets  (Psalm  73.  9  ;  120. 
2.  3.).  their  derision  in  . . .  Egypt — their  "fall"  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject of  "  derision"  to  Egypt,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  help 
(ch.  9.  3,  6  ;  2  Kings.  17.  4.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Prophecy  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  Punishment  for  Israel's  Apostasy,  Idolatry,  and  Set- 
ting up  of  Kings  without  God's  Sanction.  In  v.  14.  Judah 
is  said  to  multiply  fenced  cities  ;  and  in  v.  7-9,  Israel,  to  its  great 
hurt,  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  Assyria  for  help.  This  answers 
best  to  the  reign  of  Menahem.  For  it  was  then  that  Uzziah  of 
Judah,  his  contemporary,  built  fenced  cities  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6,  9, 
10.).  Then  also  Israel  turned  to  Assyria,  and  had  to  pay  for  their 
sinful  folly  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (2  Kings,  15.  19.).  [Mau- 
RER.]  I.  Set  the  trumpet,  &c. — to  give  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy:  "To  thy  palate  {i.e.,  mouth,  Job,  31.  30, 
Margin)  the  trumpet ;"  the  abruptness  of  expression  indicates  the 
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suddenness  of  the  attack.  So  ch.  5.  8.  as  .  .  .  eagle — the  As- 
syrian (Deuteronomy,  28.  49  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  40  ;  Habakkuk,  1.  8.). 
against  .  .  .  house  Of .  .  .  Lord— not  the  temple,  but  Israel  viewed 
as  the  family  of  God  (ch.  9.  15  ;  Numbers,  12.  7  ;  Zechariah,  9.  8  ; 
Hebrews,  3.  2  ;  1  Timothy,  3.  15  ;  1  Peter,  4.  17.).  2.  My  God, 
we  know  thee — the  singula*,  'my,"  is  used  distributively,  each 
one  so  addressing  God.  They,  in  their  hour  of  need,  plead  their 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  covenant  people,  whilst  in  their  acts 
they  knew  Him  not  (cf.  Matthew,  7.  21,  22  ;  Titus,  1.  16  ;  also 
Isaiah,  29.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  7.  4.).  The  Hebiew  joins  "  Israel,"  not 
as  English  Version,  with  "  shall  cry,"  but  We,  Israel,  know  thee  ;" 
God  denies  the  claim  thus  urged  on  the  ground  of  their  descent 
from  Israel.  3.  Israel — God  repeats  the  name  in  opposition  to- 
their  use  of  it  (v.  2.).  the  thing  that  is  good — Jerome  translates, 
"God"  who  is  good  and  doing  good  (Psalm  119.  68.).  He  is  the 
;hief  object  rejected,  but  with  Him  also  all  that  is  good,  the 
enemy  Shall  pursue  him— in  just  retribution  from  God.  4. 
dings  .  .  .  not  by  me — not  with  my  sanction  (1  Kings,  11.  31 — 
12.  20.).  Israel  set  up  Jeroboam  and  his  successors,  whereas  God- 
had  appionted  the  house  of  David  as  the  rightful  kings  of  the  whole 
nation.     I  knew  it  not — I  approved  it   not  (Psalm   1.  6.).      of .  .  . 

gold  . . .  idols— (ch.  2.  8  ;  13.  2.).    that  they  may  be  cut  off—/.  e.% 

though  warned  of  the  consequences  of  idolatry,  as  it  were  with  open 
eyes  they  rushed  on  their  own  destruction.  So  Jeremiah,  27.  10,, 
15  ;  44.  8.  5.  hath  Cast  thee  off — as  the  ellipsis  of  thee  is  unusual 
Maurer  translates,  "  thy  calf  is  abominable!'  But  the  antithesis 
to  v.  3  establishes  English  Version,  "  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing 
that  is  good  ;"  therefore,  in  just  retribution,  "  thy  calf  hath  cast  thee 
off,"  i.e.,  is  made  by  God  the  cause  of  thy  being  cast  off  (ch.  10.  15.). 
Jeroboam,  during  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  saw  Apis  worshipped  at 
Memphis,  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  form  of  an  ox  ;  this, 
and  the  temple,  cherubim,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  calves  set  up  at 

Dan  and  Beth-el.  how  long  . . .  ere  they  attain  . . .  innocency  ? — 

How  long  will  tl^ey  be  incapable  of  bearing  innocency?  [Maurer.] 
6.  from  Israel  was  it — viz.,  the  calf  originated  with  them,  not 
from  me.  "  It  also,"  as  well  as  their  "  kings  set  up,"  by  them,  "but 
not  by  me"  (v.  4.).  7.  SOWtt  .  .  .  reap — (Proverbs,  22.  8  ;  Gala- 
tians,  6.  7.).  "  Sow  . .  .wind,"  i.e.,  to  make  the  vain  show  of  wor- 
ship, whilst  faith  and  obedience  are  wanting.  [Calvin.J 
Rather,  to  offer  senseless  supplications  to  the  calves  for  good  har- 
vests (cf.  ch.  2.  8  ;)  the  result  being  that  God  will  make  them 
"  reap  no  stalk,"  i.e.,  "  standing  corn."  Also,  the  phraseology  pro- 
verbially means,  that  all  their  undertakings  shall  be  profitless  (Pro- 
verbs,   11.   29;    Ecclesiastes,  5.    16.).       the    bud — or,     "growth." 

strangers  —  foreigners  (ch.  7.  9.).     8.     vessel  wherein  is  no 

pleasure— (Psalm  41.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  28  ;  48.  38.).  9.  gone 
...  to  Assyria — referring  to  Menahem's  application  tor  Pul's  aid 
in  establishing  him  on  the  throne  (cf.  ch.  5.  13  ;  7.  11.).  Mena- 
hem's name  is  read  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  South-West  palace  of 
Nimrod,  as  a  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  king  in  his  eighth  year. 
The  dynasty  of  Pul,  or  Phallukha,  was  supplanted  at  Nineveh  by 
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that  of  Tiglath-pileser,  about  768  (or  760)  B.  c.  Semiramis  seems 
to  have  been  Pul's  wife,  and  to  have  withdrawn  to  Babylon  in  768; 
and  her  son,  Nabonassar,  succeeding  after  a  period  of  confusion, 
originated  "  the  era  of  Nabonassar,"  747  B.  c.  [G.  V.  Smith.] 
Usually  foreigners  coming  to  Israel's  land  were  said  to  "go  up  ;" 
here  it  is  the  reverse,  to  intimate  Israel's  sunken  state,  and  Assy- 
ria's superiority,  wild  ass — a  figure  of  Israel's  headstrong  per- 
versity in  following  her  bent  (Jeremiah,  2.  24.).  alone  by  himself 
— characteristic  of  Israel  in  all  ages  ;  "  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell 
alone"  (Numbers,  23.  9  ;  cf.  Job,  39.  5  8.).  hired  lovers — revers- 
ing the  ordinary  way,  viz.,  that  lovers  should  hire  her  (Ezekiel,  16. 
33.  34 •)•  10.  Will  I  gather  them — viz.,  the  nations  (Assyria,  &c.) 
against  Israel,  instead  of  their  assisting  her  as  she  had  wished  (Eze- 
kiel, 16.  37.).  a  little  —  rather,  "in  a  little."  [Henderson.] 
English  Version  gives  good  sense  :  They  shall  sorrow  a  little  at  the 
imposition  of  the  tribute  ;  God  suspended  yet  the  great  judgment, 
viz.,  their  deportation  by  Assyria.  the  burden  of  the  king  Of 
princes — the  tribute  imposed  on  Israel  (under  Menahem)  by  the 
Assyrian  king  (Pul,  2  Kings,  15.  19-22,),  who  had  many  "princes" 
under  his  sway  (Isaiah,  10.  8.).  II.  God  in  righteous  retribution 
gives  them  up  to  their  own  way  ;  the  sin  becomes  its  own  punish- 
ment (Proverbs,  1.  31.).  many  altars  —  in  opposition  to  God's 
law  (Deuteronomy.  12.  5,  6,  13,  14.).  to  Sin  .  . .  to  Sin — their  altars 
which  were  "  sin"  (whatever  religious  intentions  they  might  plead) 
should  be  treated  as  such,  and  be  the  source  of  their  punishment 
<i  Kings,  12.  30  ;  13.  34.).  12.  great  things  Of.  .  .  law — (Deu- 
teronomy, 4.  6,  8  ;  Psalm  19.  8  ;  ug.  18,  72  ;  147.  19,  20.).  Maur- 
er  not  so  well  translates,  "  the  many  things  of  my  law."  my  law 
— as  opposed  to  their  inventions.  This  reference  of  Hosea  to  the 
Pentateuch  alone  is  against  the  theory  that  some  earlier  written 
prophecies  have  not  come  down  to  us.  strange  thing  —  as  if  a 
thing  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  13.  Sacrifices  of 
mine  Offerings — i.  e.,  which  they  offer  to  me.  eat  it — their  own 
carnal  gratification  is  the  object  which  they  seek,  not   my  honor. 

now — &  e.f  speedily,    shall  return  to  Egypt — (ch.  9.  3, 6  ;  u.  11.). 

The  same  threat  as  in  Deuteronomy,  28.  68.  They  fled  thither  to 
escape  from  the  Assyrians  (cf.  as  to  Judah,  Jeremiah,  42.-44.), 
when  these  latter  had  overthrown  their  nation.       But  see  Note,  ch. 

•9.  3.    14.  forgotten  . . .  maker— (Deuteronomy,  32.  18.).  tempies 

— to  idols.  Judah  . .  .  fenced  Cities — Judah,  though  less  idolatrous 
than  Israel,  betrayed  want  of  faith  in  Jehovah  by  trusting  more  to 
its  fenced  cities  than  to  Him  ;  instead  of  making  peace  with  God, 
Judah  multiplied  human  defences  (Isaiah,  22.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  17  ; 
Micah,  5.  10,  11.).  I  will  send  .  .  .  fire  upon  .  .  .  Cities — Senna- 
cherib burned  all  Judah's  fenced  cities  except  Jerusalem  (2  Kings, 
18.13.).  palaces  thereof—  viz.,  of  the  land.  Cf.  as  to  Jerusalem, 
Jeremiah,  17.  27. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-17.    Warning  against  Israel's  Joy  at  partial  Re- 
lief  FROM   THEIR   TROUBLES  :   THEIR    CROPS    SHALL    FAIL,    AND 

the  People  leave  the  Lord's  Land  for  Egypt  and  Assy. 
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RIA,  WHERE  THEY  CANNOT,  IF  SO  INCLINED,  SERVE  GOD  AC- 
CORDING to  the  Ancient  Ritual  :  Folly  of  their  False 
Prophets.  I.  rejoice  not .  . .  for  joy — /*/.,  to  exultation.  Thy 
exultation  at  the  league  with  Pul,  by  which  peace  seems  secured, 
is  out  of  place  ;  since  thy  idolatry  will  bring  ruin  on  thee,  as  other 
people — the  Assyrians  for  instance,  who,  unlike  thee,  are  in  the 

height  of  prosperity,    loved  a  reward  upon  every  corn-floor — 

thou  hast  desired,  in  reward  for  thy  homage  to  idols,  abundance  of 
corn  on  every  threshingfloor  (ch.  2.  12.).  2.  (Ch.  2.  9,  12.).  fail 
— disappoint  her  expectation.  3.  return  to  Egypt — (Note,  ch. 
8.  13.).  As  in  ch.  II.  5,  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  not  return  into  .  .► 
Egypt,"  Fairbairn  thinks  it  is  not  the  exact  country  that  is  meant, 
but  the  bondage-state  with  which,  from  past  experience,  Egypt  was 
identified  in  their  minds,  Assyria  was  to  be  a  second  Egypt  to 
them.  Deuteronomy,  28.  68,  though  threatening  a  return  to 
Egypt,  speaks  (v.  36)  of  their  being  brought  to  a  nation  which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known,  showing  that  it  is  not  the 
literal  Egypt,  but  a  second  Egypt-like  bondage  that  is  threatened. 
eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria— reduced  by  necessity  to  eat  meats 
pronounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Ezekiel,  4.  13.).  See 
2  Kings,  17.  6.     4.     Offer  Wine  Offerings — lit.,  pour  as  a  libation 

(Exodus,  30.  9  ;  Leviticus,  23.  13.).  neither  shall  they  be  pleasing 

unto  him — as  being  offered  on  a  profane  soil,  sacrifices  ...  as  the 
bread  Of  mourners — which  was  unclean  (Deuteronomy,  26.  14; 

Jeremiah,  16.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  24.  17.).    their  bread  for  their  soul — 

their  offering  for  the  expiation  of  their  soul  [Calvin]  (Leviticus, 
17.  11.).  Rather,  "  their  bread  for  their  sustenance  ('soul*  being 
often  used  for  the  animal  life,  Genesis,  14.  21,  Margin)  shall  not 
come  into  the  Lord's  house,"  it  shall  only  subserve  their  own  uses, 

not  my  worship.    5.    (Ch.  2.  ii,).    6.    because  of  destruction 

— to  escape  from  the  devastation  of  their  country.  Egypt  shall 
gather  them  up — i.  e.,  into  its  sepulchres  (Jeremiah,  8.  2;  Ezekiel, 
29.  5.).  Instead  of  returning  to  Palestine,  they  should  die  in 
Egypt.  Memphis — famed  as  a  necropolis,  the  pleasant  places  for 
their  Silver — i.  e.,  their  desired  treasuries  for  their  money.  Or, 
"  whatever  precious  thing  they  have  of  silver."  [Maurer.J  net- 
tles— the  sign  of  desolation  (Isaiah,  34.  13.).  7.  visitation — ven- 
geance ;  punishment  (Isaiah,  10.  3.).  Israel  shall  know  it — to 
her  cost  experimentally  (Isaiah,  9.  9.).  the  prophet  is  a  fool — the 
false  prophet  who  foretold  prosperity  to  the  nation  shall  be  convict- 
ed of  folly  by  the  event,  tbe  Spiritual  man — the  man  pretending  to 
inspiration    (Lamentations,    2.  14;  Ezekiel,    13.   3  ;  Micah,  3.  11  ; 

Zephaniah,  3.  4).  for  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  &c— con- 
nect these  words  with,  "  the  days  of  visitation,  &c,  are  come  ;" 
"the  prophet,  &c,  is  mad,"  being  parenthetical,   the  great  hatred 

— or,  "the  great  provocation"  [Henderson];  or,  (thy)  "great 
apostasy."     [Maurer.]     English  Vetsion  means  Israel's  ''  hatred" 

of  God's  prophets  and  the  law.    8.    the  watchman  . . .  was  with 

my  God — The  spiritual  watchman,  the  true  prophets,  formerly 
consulted  my  God  (Jeremiah,  31.  6;  Habakkuk,  2.  I  ;);  but  their 
so  called  trophet  is  a  snare,  entrapping  Israel  into  idolatry,  hatred 
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— rather,  (a  cause  of)  "  apostasy"  (see  v.  7.).  [Maurer.J  house 
Of  his  God — i.e.,  the  state  of  Ephraim,. as  in  ch.  8.  I.  [Maurer.J 
Or,  "  the  house  of  his  (false)  god,"  the  calves.  [Calvin.]  Jeho- 
vah, "my  God,"  seems  contrasted  with  "Ms  God."  Calvin's 
view  is  therefore  preferable.  9.  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah — as  in 
the  days  of  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocity  of  Gibeah.  narrated  in 
Judges,  19.  16-22,  &c.  10.  As  the  traveler  in  a  wilderness  is  de- 
lighted at  finding  grapes  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  the  early  fig 
(esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  the  East,  Isaiah,  28.  4  ;  Jeremiah,  24. 
2  ;  Micah,  7.  1  ;);  so  it  was  my  delight  to  choose  your  fathers  as  my 
peculiar  people  in  Egypt  (ch.  2.  15.).  at  her  first  time — when  the 
first-fruits  of  the  tree  become  ripe,  went  to  Baal-peor — (Num- 
bers, 25.  3  ;);  the  Moabite  idol,  in  whose  worship  young  females 
prostituted  themselves ;  the  very  sin  Israel   latterly   was  guilty  of. 

separated    themselves— consecrated    themselves,      unto    that 

Shame — to  that    shameful  or   foul   idol   (Jeremiah,  11.  13.)     their 

abominations  were  according  as  they  loved— rather,  as  Vulgate, 

"  they  became  abominable  like  the  object  of  their  love"  (Deuter- 
onomy, 7.  26;  (Psalm  115.  8.).  Englfsh  Version  gives  good  sense, 
"  their  abominable  idols  they  followed  after,  according  as  their  lusts 
prompted  them"  {Margin,  Amos,  4.  5).  II.  their  glory  shall  fly 
away — fit  retribution  to  those  who  "  separated  themselves  unto 
that  shame'  (v.  10.).  Children  were  accounted  the  glory  of  parents  ; 
sterility,  a  reproach.  "  Ephraim"  means  frui tfulness  (Genesis,  41. 
52  ;);  this  its  name  shall  cease  to  be  its  characteristic,  from  the 
birth  .  .  .  womb  .  .  .  Conception — Ephraim's  children  shall  perish 
in  a  threefold  gradation  ;  (1.)  From  the  birth.  (2.)  From  the  time 
of  pregnancy.  (3.)  From  the  time  of  their  first  conception.  12. 
Even  though  they  should  rear  their  children,  yet  will  I  bereave 
them  (the  Ephraimites)  of  them  (Job,  27.  14.).  woe  .  .  .  to  them 
When  I  depart — yet  the  ungodly  in  their  madness  desire  God  to 
depart  from  them  (Job,  21.  14  ;  22.  17  ;  Matthew,  8.  34.).  At  last 
they  know  to  their  cost  how  awful  it  is  when  God  has  departed 
(Deuteronomy,    31.   17;  1  Samuel,    28.    15,    16;  cf.  v.    11,   and    1 

Samuel,  4.  21.).    13.    Ephraim,  as  I  saw  Tyrus  ...  in  a  pleasant 

place — i.e.,  in  looking  towards  Tyrus  (on  whose  borders  Ephraim 
lay)  I  saw  Ephraim  beautiful  in  situation  like  her  (Ezekiel,  26.  and 
27.  and  28.).     is  planted — as  a  fruitful  tree  ;  image  suggested  by 

the  meaning  of  "  Ephraim"  (v.  n.)    bring  forth  his  children  to 

the  murderer — {v.  16  ;  ch.  13.  16.).  With  all  his  fruitfulness,  his 
children  shall  only  be  brought  up  to  be  slain.  14.  what  wilt  thou 
give  ? — as  if  overwhelmed  by  feeling,  he  deliberates  with  God  what 
is  most  desirable.  Give  ...  a  miscarrying  womb — of  two  evils  he 
chooses  the  least.  So  great  will  be  the  calamity,  that  barrenness 
will  be  a  blessing,  though  usually  counted  a  great  misfortune  (Job, 
3.  3  Jeremiah,  20.  14  ;  Luke.  23.  29.).  15.  Gilgal — (see  Note, 
ch.  4.  15.).  This  was  the  scene  of  their  first  contumacy  in  rejecting; 
God  and  choosing  a  king  (1  Samuel,  IT.  14,  15  ;  cf.  1  Samuel,  8.  7,). 
and  of  their  subsequent  idolatry.  All  their  wickedness — i.e.,  their 
chief  guilt,  there  I  hated  them — not  with  the  human  passion,  but 
holy  hatred  of  their  sin,  which  required  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
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on  themselves  (cf.  Malachia,  I.  3.).  out  of  mine  house — as  in  ch. 
8.  I  :  out  of  the  land  holy  unto  me.  Or,  as  "love"  is  mentioned 
immediately  after,  the  reference  may  be  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
divorce,  the  husband  (God)  putting  the  wife  (Israel)  out  of  the 
house,  princes  .  .  .  revolters — "  Sarim  .  .  .  Sorerim"  {Hebrew),  a 
play  on  similar  sounds.  16.  The  figures  "  root"  "fruit,"  are  sug- 
gested by  the  word  "  Ephraim,"  i.e.,  fruitful  {Notes,  v.  11,  12.). 
"Smitten,"  viz.,  with  a  blight  (Psalm  102.  4.).  17.  My  God — 
"  My,"  in  contrast  to  "  them,"  i.e.,  the  people,  whose  God  Jehovah 
no  longer  is.  Also  Hosea  appeals  to  God  as  supporting  his  author- 
ity against  the  whole  people,     wanders  among  . . .  nations — (2 

Kings,  15.  29  ;  1  Chronicles,  5.  26.). 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1-15.  Israel's  Idolatry  the  Source  of  Perjuries 
and  Unlawful  Leagues,  soon  destined  to  be  the  Ruin 
of  the  State  ;  their  King  and  their  Images  being  about 
to  be  carried  off  |  a  just  chastisement,  the  reaping 
corresponding  to  the  Sowing.  The  prophecy  was  uttered 
between  Shalmaneser's  first  and  second  invasions  of  Israel.  Cf. 
14  ;  v.  also  v.  6,  referring  to  Hoshea's  calling  So  of  Egypt  to  his 
aid  ;  also  v.  4,  13.  I.  empty — stript  of  its  fruits  [Calvin]  (Nahum, 
2.2;);  compelled  to  pay  tributeto  Pul  (2  Kings,  15.  20.).  Maurer 
translates,  "A   wide-spreading  vine;"  so  LXX.     Cf.  Genesis,  49. 

22;  Psalm  80.  9-11 ;  Ezekiel,  17.6.  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto 
himself— not  unto  Me.    according  to  . . .  multitude  of . . .  fruit 

increased  .  .  .  altars — in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  their 
prosperity,  which  called  for  fruit  unto  God  (cf.  Romans,  6.  22,), 
was  the  abundance  of  their  idolatry  (ch.  8.  4,  11.).  2.  heart  .  .  . 
divided — (1  Kings,  18.  21  ;  Matthew,  6.  24  ;  James,  4.  8.)  now — 
i.e.,  soon,  he — Jehovah,  break  down — "cut  off,"  viz.,  the  heads 
of  the  victims.  Those  altars  which  were  the  scene  of  cutting  off 
the  victim's  heads,  shall  be  themselves  cut  off.  3.  now,  &c. — soon 
they,  deprived  of  their  king,  shall  be  reduced  to  say,  We  have  no 
king  {v.  7.  15,)  for  Jehovah  deprived  us  of  him,  because  of  our  not 
fearing  God.  What,  then  (seeing  God  is  against  us)  should  a  king 
be  able  to  do  for  us,  if  we  had  one  ?  As  they  rejected  the  heav- 
enly King,  they  were  deprived  of  their  earthly  king.     4.  words — 

mere  empty  words,    swearing  falsely  in  making  a  covenant — 

breaking  their  engagement  to  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings,  17.  4,),  and 
making  a  covenant  with  So,  though  covenants  with  foreigners  were 
forbidden,  judgment  ...  as  hemlock — i.e.,  divine  judgment  shall 
spring  up  as  rank,  and  as  deadly,  as  hemlock  in  the  furrows  (Deu- 
teronomy, 29.  18  ;  Amos,  5.7;  6.  12.).  Gesenius  translates,  "pop- 
py." Grotius,  "  darnel."  5.  fear  because  of  the  calves — i>„ 
shall  fear  for  them.  Beth-aven — substituted  for  Beth-el  in  con- 
tempt (ch.  4. 15.).  it — singular,  the  one  in  Beth-el;  after  the  pattern 
of  which  the  other  "  calves  "  {plural)  were  made.  "  Calves  "  in  the 
Hebrew  is  feminine,  to  express  contempt,  priests — the  Hebrew 
is  only  used  of  idolatrous  pnests  (2  Kings,  23.  5  ;  Zephaniah,  1. 
4,),  from  a  root  meaning  either  the  black  garment  in  which  they 
were  attired  ;  or,  to  resound,  referring  to  their  howling  cries  in  their 
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sacred  rites.  [Calvin.]  that  rejoiced  OH  it — because  it  was  a 
source  of  gain  to  them.  Maurer  translates,  "  Shall  leap  in  trepi- 
dation on  account  of  it ;  "  as  Baal's  priests  did  (i  Kings,  18.  26.). 
the  glory  thereof — the  magnificence  of  its  ornaments  and  its  wor- 
ship. 6.  it  .  .  .  also — The  calf,  so  far  from  saving  its  worshipers 
from  deportation,  itself  shall  be  carried  off ;  hence  "  Israel  shall 
be  ashamed  "  of  it.  Jareb — (Note,  ch.  5.  13.).  "  A  present  to  the 
king  (whom  they  looked  to  as)  their  defender"  or  else  avenger,  whose 
wrath  they  wished  to  appease,  viz.,  Shalmaneser.  The  minor  states 
applied  this  title  to  the  Great  King,  as  the  avenging  Protector. 
his  Own  counsel — the  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up  as  a  stroke  of 
policy  to  detach  Israel  from  Judah.  Their  severance  from  Judah  and 
Jehovah  proved  now  to  be  not  politic,  but  fatal  to  them.  7.  (Ver.  3, 
15.).  foam — denoting  short-lived  existence,  and  speedy  dissolution. 
As  the  foam  though  seeming  to  be  eminent,  raised  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  yet  has  no  solidity,  such  is  the  throne  of  Samaria.  Maurer 
translates,  "a  chip"  or  broken  branch  that  cannot  resist  the  current. 

8.  Aven — i.e.,  Beth-aven.     the  Sin — *>.,the  occasion  of  sin  (Deut. 

9.  21;  i  Kings,  12. 30.).    they  shall  say  to  . . .  mountains,  Cover  us 

— so  terrible  shall  be  the  calamity,  that  men  shall  prefer  death  to  life 
(Luke,  23.  30 :  Revelation,  6.  16  ;  9.  6.).  Those  very  hills  on 
which  were  their  idolatrous  altars,  one  source  of  their  confidence, 
as  their  "king"  (v.  7)  was  the  other,  so  far  from  helping  them,  shall 
be  called  on  by  them  to  overwhelm  them.  9.  Gibeah — (ch.  9.  9  ; 
Judges,  19  and  20.).  They  are  singled  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
nation,  there  they  Stood — i.e.,  the  Israelites  have,  as  there  and 
then,  so  ever  since,  persisted  in  their  sin.  [Calvin.]  Or,  better, 
"  they  stood  their  ground,"  i.e.,  did  not  perish  then.     [Maurer.] 

the  battle  ...  did  not  overtake  them— though  God  spared  you 

then,  He  will  not  do  so  now  ;  nay,  the  battle  whereby  God  pun- 
ished the  Gibeonite  "  children  of  iniquity,"  shall  the  more  heavily 
visit  you  for  your  continued  impenitence.  Though  "they  stood"  then, 
it  shall  not  be  so  now.  The  change  from  "  thou"  to  "  they"  marks 
God's  alienation  from  them  ;  they  are,  by  the  use  of  the  third  person, 
put  to  a  greater  distance  from  God.  10.  my  desire  .  . .  chastise — 
expressing  God's  strong  inclination  to  vindicate  His  justice  against 
sin,  as  being  the  infinitely  holy  God  (Deuteronomy,  28.  63.).  the 
people — foreign    invaders    "shall    be     gathered    against     them. 

when  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two  furrows — im- 
age from  two  oxen  plowing  together  side  by  side,  in  two  contig- 
uous furrows  :  so  the  Israelites  shall  join  themselves,  to  unite  their 
powers  against  all  dangers,  but  it  will  not  save  them  from  my  de- 
stroying them.  [Calvin.]  Their  "  two  furrows"  may  refer  to 
their  two  places  of  setting  up  the  calves,  their  ground  of  confidence, 
Dan  and  Beth-el.  Or,  the  two  divisions  of  the  nation,  Israel  and 
Judah  "  in  their  two  furrows,"  i.e.,  in  their  respective  two  places 
of  habitation ;  v.  11,  which  specifies  the  two,  favors  this  view. 
Henderson  prefers  the  Keri  (Hebrew  Margin)  reading  "  for  their 
two  iniquities  /'  and  translates,  "  when  they  are  bound"  in  captiv- 
ity. English  Version  is  best,  as  the  image  is  carried  out  in  v.  w  ; 
only  it   is  perhaps  better  to  translate,  "  the  people  (the  invaders) 
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binding  them,"  Sec,  i.e.,  making  them  captives  ;  and  sof.  II  alludes 
to  the  yoke  being  put  on  the  neck  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  I. 
taught — i.e.,  accustomed  loveth  to  tread  out  . . .  corn — a  far 
easier  and  more  self-indulgent  work  than  plowing  ;  in  treading 
corn  cattle  were  not  bound  together  under  a  yoke,  but  either  trod 
it  singly  with  their  feet,  or  drew  a  threshing  sledge  over  it  (Isaiah, 
28.  27,  28  :):  they  were  free  to  eat  some  of  the  corn  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  law  required  they  should  be  unmuzzled  (Deuteronomy, 
25.  4,),  so  that  they  grew  fat  in  this  work.  An  image  of  Israel's 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  self-indulgence  heretofore.  But  now  God 
will  put  the  Assyrian  yoke  upon  her,  instead  of  freedom,  putting 
her  to  servile  work.  I  passed  over  Upon — I  put  the  yoke  upon. 
make  ,  .  .  to  ride — as  in  Job,  30.  22  ;  i.e.,  huny  Ephraim  away  to 
a  distant  region.  [Calvin.]  Lyra  translates,  "  I  will  make  (the 
Assyrian)  to  ride  upon  Ephraim."  Maurer,  "  I  will  make 
Ephraim  to  carry,"  viz.,  a  charioteer,  his  Clods — "  the  clods  be- 
fore him."  12.  Continuation  of  the  image  in  v.  11  (Proverbs,  11. 
18.).  Act  righteously  and  ye  shall  reap  the  reward  ;  a  reward  not 
of  debt,  but  of  grace,  in  mercy — according  to  the  measure  of  the 
divine  "  mercy,"  which  over  and  above  repays  the  goodness  or 
"mercy"  which  we  show  to  our  fellow-man  (Luke,  6.  38.).  break 
.  .  .  fallow  ground — remove  your  superstitions  and  vices,  and  be 
renewed,  seek  .  .  .  Lord,  till  he  come — though  not  answered  im- 
mediately, persevere  unceasingly  "  till  He  come."  rain — send 
down  as  a  copious  shower,  righteousness — i.e.,  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  i.e.,  salvation,  temporal  and  spiritual  (1  Samuel,  26. 
23;  cf.  Joel.  2.  23.).  13.  reaped  iniquity — i.e.,  the  fruit  of  in- 
iquity; as  "righteousness"  (v.  12)  is  "  the  fruit  of  righteousness" 
(Job,  4.  8  ;  Proverbs,  22.  8  ;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8.).  lies — false  and 
spurious  worship,  trust  in  thy  way — thy  perverse  way  (Isaiah,  57. 
10;  Jeremiah,  2.  23,),  thy  worship  of  false  gods.  This  was  their 
internal  safeguard,  as  their  external  was  "  the  multitude  of  their 
mighty  men."  14.  tumult — a  tumultuous  war.  among  thy  peo- 
ple— lit.,  peoples  :  the  war  shall  extend  to  the  whole  people  of  Is- 
rael, through  all  the  tribes,  and  the  peoples  allied  to  her.  S  halm  an 
Spoiled  Betharbel — i.e.,  Shalmaneser,  a  compound  name,  in  which 
the  part  common  to  it,  with  the  names  of  three  other  Assyrian 
kings,  is  omitted  ;  Tiglath-pileser,  Esar-haddon,  Shar-ezer.  So  Je- 
coniah  is  abreviated  to  Coniah.  Arbel  was  situated  in  Naphtali  in 
Galilee,  on  the  border  nearest  Assyria  ;  against  it  Shalmaneser, 
at  his  first  invasion  of  Israel  (2  Kings,  17.  3,),  vented  his  chief  rage. 
God  threatens  Israel's  fortresses  with  the  same  fate  as  Arbel  suf- 
fered "  in  the  day  (on  the  occasion)  of  the  battle"  then  well  known, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  (cf.  2  Kings,  18.  34.).  This  event, 
close  on  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  shows  the  inscription  of  Hosea  (ch. 
1.  1)  to  be  correct.  15.  So  shall  Beth-el  do  unto  you— i.e.,  Your 
idolatrous  calf  at  Beth-el  shall  be  the  cause  of  a  like  calamity  be- 
falling you.  your  great  Wickedness — lit.,  the  wickedness  of  your 
wickedness,  in  a  morning — i.e.,  speedily,  as  quickly  as  the  dawn  is 
put  to  flight  by  the  rising  sun  (ch.  6.  4  ;  13.  3  ;  Psalm  30.  5.).  king 
^-Hoshea. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1-12.  God's  Former  Benefits,  and  Israel's  Ingrati- 
tude RESULTING  IN  PUNISHMENT,  YET  JEHOVAH  PROMISES  RES- 
TORATION AT  LAST.  Ver.  5  shows  this  prophecy  was  uttered  after 
the  league  made  with  Egypt  (2  Kings,  17.  4.).  I.  Israel  .  .  . 
called  my  son  out  Of  Egypt — Bengel  translates,  "  From  the  time 
that  he  (Israel)  was  in  Egypt.  I  called  him  my  son,"  which  the  par- 
allelism proves.  So  ch.  12.  9,  ;  and  13.  4,  use  "from  .  .  .  Egypt," 
/or  "  from  the  time  that  thou  didst  sojourn  in  Egypt."  Exodus,  4. 
22,  also  shows  that  Israel  was  called  by  God,  "  My  son,  "  from  the 
time  of  his  Egyptian  sojourn  (Isaiah,  43.  I.).  God  is  always  said 
to  have  led  or  brought  forth,  not  to  have  "called,"  Israel  from 
Egypt.  Matthew,  2.  15,  therefore,  in  quoting  this  prophecy,  typi- 
cally and  primarily  referring  to  Israel,  antitypically  and  fully  to 
Messiah,  applies  it  to  Jesus'  sojourn  in  Egypt,  not  His  return  from 
it.  Even  from  His  infancy,  partly  spent  in  Egypt,  God  called 
Him  His  son.  God  included  Messiah,  and  Israel  for  Messiah's 
sake,  in  one  common  love,  and  therefore  in  one  common  prophecy. 
Messiah's  people  and  Himself  are  one,  as  the  Head  and  the  body. 
Isaiah,  49,  3,  calls  Him  "  Israel."  The  same  general  reason,  dan- 
ger of  extinction;  caused  the  infant  Jesus,  and  Israel  in  its  national 
infancy  (cf.  Genesis,  42.  43  ;  45.  18  ;  46.  3,  4  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  4-6  ; 
Jeremiah,  31.  20)  to  sojourn  in  Egypt.  So  He,  and  His  spirit- 
ual Israel,  are  already  called  "  God's  50ns,"  whilst  yet  in  the  Egypt 
of  the  world.  2.  As  they  Called  them — "they,"  viz.,  monitors 
sent  by  me..  "  Called,"  in  v.  1,  suggests  the  idea  of  the  many 
subsequent  calls  by  the  prophets,  went  from  them — turned  away 
in  contempt  (Jeremiah,  2.  27.).  Baalim — images  of  Baal,  set  up  in 
various  places.  3.  taught  .  .  .  to  go — lit.,  to  use  his  feet.  Cf.  a 
similar  image,  Deuteronomy,  1.  31  ;  8.  2,  5,  15  ;  32.  10,  II  ;  Nehe- 
miah,  9.  21  ;  Isaiah,  63.  9  ;  Amos,  2.  10.  God  bare  them  as  a  pa- 
rent does  an  infant,  unable  to  supply  itself,  so  that  it  has  no  anxiety 
about  food,  raiment,  and  its  going  forth.  Acts,  13.  18,  which  prob- 
ably refers  to  this  passage  of  Hosea :  He  took  them  by  the  arms, 
to   guide   them    that    they   might   not    stray,    and   to   hold   them 

up  that  they  might  not  stumble,    know  not  that  I  healed  them 

— i.e.,  that  my  design  was  to  restore  them  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally (Exodus,  15.  26.).  4.  COrdS  Of  a  man — parallel  to 
'■  bands  of  love  ;"  not  such  cords  as  oxen  are  led  by,  but  humane 
methods,  such  as  men  employ  when  inducing  others,  as  for  instance, 
a  father  drawing  his  child,  by  leading  strings,    teaching  him  to  go 

(v.  1.).    I  was  . . .  as  they  that  take  off  the  yoke  on  their  jaws  . .  . 

I  laid  meat — As  the  humane  husbandman  occasionally  loosens  the 
straps  under  the  jaws  by  which  the  yoke  is  bound  on  the  neck  of 
oxen,  and  lays  food  before  them  to  eat.  An  appropriate  image  of 
God's  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  of  His 
feeding  them  in  the  wilderness.  5.  he  Shall  not  return  into  .  .  . 
Egypt — viz.,  to  seek  help  against  Assyria  (cf.  ch.  7.  11,),  as  Israel 
lately  had  done  (2  Kings,  17.  4,),  after  having  revolted  from  the 
Assyrian,  to  whom  they  had  been  tributary  from  the  times  of 
Menahem  (2  Kings,  15.  19.).     In  a  figurative  sense,  "he  shall  re- 
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turn  to  Egypt  "  (ch.  9.  3,),  i.  e.,  to  Egypt-like  bondage  ;  also  many 
Jewish  fugitives  were  literally  to  return  to  Egypt,  when  the  Holy 
Land  was  to  be  in  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  hands.  Assyrian  shall 
be  BlDS  king— instead  of  having  kings  of  their  own,  and  Egypt  as 
their  auxiliary,  because  they  refused  to  return— just  retribu- 
tion. They  would  not  return  (spiritually)  to  God,  therefore  they 
shall  not  return  (corporally)  to  Egypt,  the  object  of  their  desire. 
6.  abide — or,  "fall  upon,"  [Calvin.]  branches — i.e.,  his  vil- 
lages, which  are  the  branches  or  dependencies  of  the  cities.  [Cal- 
vin.] Grotius  translates,  "his  bars"  (so  Lamentations,  2.  9,),  i. 
e.,  the  warriors  who  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  state.  Cf.  ch.  4.  18, 
"  rulers,"  Margin,  "  shields "  (Psalm  47.  9.).  because  of  their 
Own  Counsels — in  worshipping  idols,  and  relying  on  Egypt  (cf.  ch. 
io.  6.).  7.  bent  to  backsliding— not  only  do  they  backslide  and  that 
too  from  ME,  their  "  chief  good,"  but  they  are  bent  upon  it.  Though 
they  (the  prophets)  called  them  (the  Israelites)  to  the  Most  High 
(from  their  idols),  "  none  would  exalt,  (i.  e.,  extol  or  honor)  Him." 
To  exalt  God,  they  must  cease  to  be  "  bent  on  backsliding,"  and 
must  lift  themselves  upwards.  8.  as  Admah  .  .  .  Zeboim — among 
the  cities,  including  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  irretrievably  overthrown 

(Deuteronomy,  29.  23.).    heart . . .  turned  within  me — with  the 

deepest  compassion,  so  as  not  to  execute  my  threat  (Lamentations, 
I.  20;  cf.  Genesis,  43.  30  ;  1  Kings,  3.  26.).  So  the  phrase  is  used 
of  a  new  turn  given  to  the  feeling  (Psalm  105.  25.).  repentings — 
God  speaks  according  to  human  modes  of  thought  (Numbers,  23. 
19.).  God's  seeming  change  is  in  accordance  with  His  secret  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  love  to  His  people,  to  magnify  His  grace  after 

their  desperate  rebellion.    I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephriam 

— f.  e.,  I  will  no  more,  as  in  past  times,  destroy  Ephriam.  The  de- 
struction primarily  meant  is  probably  that  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who, 
as  the  Jewish  king  Ahaz'  ally  against  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of 
Syria,  deprived  Israel  of  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  Naphtali  (2  Kings, 
15.  29.).  The  ulterior  reference  is  to  the  long  dispersion,  hereafter, 
to  be  ended  by  God's  covenant-mercy  restoring  His  people,  not  for 
their  merits,but  of  His  grace.  God  .  .  .  not  man — not  dealing  as  man 
would,  with  implacable  wrath  under  awful  provocation  (Isaiah,  55. 
7-9  ;  Malachi,  3.  6.).  I  do  not,  like  man,  change  when  once  I  have 
made  a  covenant  of  everlasting  love,  as  with  Israel  (Numbers,  23.. 
19.).  We  measure  God  by  the  human  standard,  and  hence  are 
slow  to  credit  fully  his  promises  ;  these  however  belong  to  the 
faithful  remnant,  not  to  the  obstinately  impenitent,  in  the  midst 
Of  thee— as  peculiarly  thy  God  (Exodus,  19.  5,  6.).  not  enter 
into  the  City — as  an  enemy  :  as  I  entered  Admah,  Zeboim,  and 
Sodom,  utterly  destroying  them,  whereas  I  will  not  utterly  destroy 
thee.  Somewhat  similarly  Jerome  :  "I  am  not  one  such  as  human 
dwellers  in  a  city,  who  take  cruel  vengeance  ;  I  save  those  whom  I 
correct."  Thus  "  not  man,"  and  "  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  are  parallel 
to  "into  the  city."  Though  I  am  in  the  midst  of  thee,  it  is  not  as 
man  entering  a  rebellious  city  to  destroy  utterly.  Maurer  needless- 
ly translates,  "  I  will  not  come  in  wrath.1'  10.  he  shall  roar  like 
ft  lion — by  awful  judgments  on  their  foes  (Is.  31.  4  ;  Jer.25.  26-30  ; 
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Joel,  3.  16,),  calling  his  dispersed  "  children"  from  the  various  lands 
of  their  dispersion,  shall  tremble — shall  flock  in  eager  agitation  of 
haste,  from  the  west — (Zech.  8.  7.).  Lit.  the  sea.  Probably  the 
Mediterranean,  including  its  "  isles  of  the  sea,"  and  maritime  coast. 
Thus  as  v.  II  specifies  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  so  here  Europe. 
Is.  11.  11-16,  is  parallel,  referring  to  the  very  same  regions.  On 
"  children,"  see  ch.  1.  10.  II.  tremble — flutter  in  haste,  dove — 
no  longer  "a  silly  dove"  (ch.  7.  11,),  but  as  "  doves  flying  to  their 
windows"  (Isaiah,  60.  8.).  in  their  houses— (Ezekiel,  28.  26.). 
Lit.,  upon,  for  the  Orientals  live  almost  as  much  upon  their  flat- 
roofed  houses,  as  in  them.  12.  Maurer  joins  this  verse  with  ch. 
12.  But  as  this  verse  praises  Judah,  whereas  ch.  12.  2,  censures 
him,  it  must  belong  rather  to  ch.  II.,  and  a  new  prophecy  begins 
at  ch.  12.  To  avoid  this,  Maurer  translates  this  verse  as  a  cen- 
sure, "  Judah  wanders  with  God,"  i.  e.,  though  having  the  true 
God,  he  wanders  after  false  gods,  ruleth  with  God — to  serve  God 
is  to  reign.  Ephraim  wished  to  rule  without  God  (cf.  1  Corinthians, 
4.  8  ;);  nay,  even,  in  order  to  rule,  cast  off  God's  worship.  [RlVE- 
tus.]  In  Judah  was  the  legitimate  succession  of  kings  and  priests. 
With  the  Saints— the  holy  priests  and  Levites.  [Rivetus.J  With 
the  fathers  and  prophets  who  handed  down  the  pure  worship  of 
God.  Israel's  apostasy  is  the  more  culpable,  as  he  had  before  him 
the  good  example  of  Judah,  which  he  set  at  nought.  The  parallel- 
ism ("with  God")  favors  Margin,  "  with  the  Most  Holy  One." 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Reproof  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  :  their  Father 
Jacob  ought  to  be  a  Pattern  to  them.  This  prophecy  was 
delivered  about  the  time  of  Israel's  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian 
king  So,  in  violation  of  their  covenant  with  Assyria  (see  v.  I.). 
He  exhorts  them  to  follow  their  father  Jacob's  persevering  prayer- 
fulness,  which  brought  God's  favor  upon  him.  As  God  is  un- 
changeable, He  will  show  the  same  favor  to  Jacob's  posterity,  as 
He  did  to  Jacob,  if,  like  him,  they  seek  God.  I.  feedeth  on  wind 
— (Proverbs,  15.14;  Isaiah,  44.  20.).  Followeth  after  vain  objects, 
such  as  alliances  with  idolaters  and  their  idols  (cf.  ch.  8.  7.).  east 
wind — the  Samoon,  blowing  from  the  desert  East  of  Palestine, 
which  not  only  does  not  benefit,  but  does  injury  Israel  follows 
not  only  things  vain,  but  things  pernicious  (cf.  Job,  15.  2.).  in- 
creaseth  lies — accumulates  lie  upon  lie,  i.  <?.,  impostures  where- 
with they  deceive  themselves,  forsaking  the  truth  of  God.  deso- 
lation— violent  oppressions  practised  by  Israel.  [Maurer.]  Acts 
which  would  prove  the  cause  of  Israel's  own  desolation.     [Calvin.] 

covenant  with  .  . .  Assyrians— (ch.  5.  13  ;  7.  n.).     oil .  . .  into 

Egypt — as  a  present  from  Israel  to  secure  Egypt's  alliance  (Isaiah, 
30.  6  ;  57.  9  ;  cf.  2  Kings,  17.    4.).      Palestine  was   famed  for  oil 

(Ezekiel,  27. 17.).    2.    controversy  with  Judah— (ch.  4.  1 ;  Micah, 

6.  2.).  Judah,  under  Ahaz,  had  fallen  into  idolatry  (2  Kings,  16. 
3,  &c).  Jacob — *.  e.,  the  ten  tribes.  If  Judah,  the  favored  portion 
of  the  nation,  shall  not  be  spared,  much  less  degenerate  Israel.  3. 
He — Jacob,  contrasted  with  his  degenerate  descendants,  called  by 
his  name,  Jacob  {v.  2  ;  cf.  Micah,  2.  7.).     Zfetook  Esau  by  the  heel 
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in  the  womb  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  privileges  of  the 
first-born  (Genesis,  25.  22-26,),  whence  he  took  his  name,  Jacob, 
meaning  supplanter;  and  again,  by  his  strength,  prevailed  in  wrest- 
ling with  God  for  a  blessing  (Genesis,  32.  24-29  ;);  whereas  ye  dis- 
regard my  promises,  putting  your  confidence  in  idols  and  foreign 
alliances.  He  conquered  God,  ye  are  the  slaves  of  idols.  Only 
have  Jehovah  on  your  side,  and  ye  are  stronger  than  Edom,  or 
even  Assyria.  So  the  spiritual  Israel  lays  hold  of  the  heel 
of  Jesus,  "  the  First-born  of  many  brethren,"  being  born  again  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Having  no  right  in  themselves  to  the  inheritance,, 
they  lay  hold  of  the  bruised  heel,  the  humanity  of  Christ  crucified, 
and  let  not  go  their  hold  of  Him  who  is  not,  as  Esau,  a  curse  (He- 
brews, 12.  16,  17,),  but,  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  is  a  blessing 
to  us.  power  With  God — referring  to  his  name,  "  Israel,"  prince  of 
God,  acquired  on  that  occasion  (cf.  Matthew,  II.  12.).  As  the. 
promised  Canaan  had  to  be  gained  forcibly  by  Israel,  so  heaven  by 
the  faithful  (Revelations,  3.  21  ;  cf.  Luke,  13.  24.).  "  Strive,"  lit.,. 
"  as  in  the  agony  of  a  contest."  So  the  Canaanitess  (Matthew,  15.. 
22.).  his  Strength — which  lay  in  his  conscious  weakness,  whence,, 
that  his  thigh  was  put  out  of  joint  by  God,  he  hung  upon  Him. 
To  seek  strength  was  his  object ;  to  grant  it,  God's.  Yet  God's 
mode  of  procedure  was  strange.  In  human  form  He  tries  as  it 
were  to  throw  Jacob  down.  When  simple  wrestling  was  not 
enough,  He  does  what  seems  to  ensure  Jacob's  fall,  dislocating  his 
thigh  joint,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand.  Yet  it  was  then 
when  Jacob  prevailed.  Thus  God  teaches  us  the  irresistible  might 
of  conscious  weakness.  For  when  weak  in  ourselves,  we  are 
strong  by  His  strength  put  in  us  (Job,  23.  6  ;  Isaiah,  27.  5  ;  2  Co- 
rinthians, 12.  9,  IO.).  4.  the  angel — the  uncreated  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  as  God  the  Son  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  (Malachi> 
3.  1.).  made  supplication — Genesis,  32.  26:  "I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me."  he  found  him — the  angel  found  Jacob, 
when  he  was  fleeing  from  Esau  into  Syria :  the  Lord  appearing  to. 
him  "in  Beth-el"  (Genesis,  28.  n-19;  35-  *•")■  What  a  sad  con- 
trast, that  in  the  same  Beth-el  now  Israel  worships  the  golden 
calves  !  there  he  spake  With  US — "  with  us"  as  being  in  the  loins 
of  our  progenitor  Jacob  (cf.  Psalm  66.  6.  "They  .  .  .  we/'  Hebrews,. 
7.  9,  10.).  What  God  there  spake  to  Jacob  appertains  to  us. 
God's  promises  to  him  belong  to  all  his  posterity  who  follow  in  the 
steps  of  V  prayerful  faith.  5.  Lord  God— Jehovah,  a  name 
mm!yit.g  His  immutable  constancy  to  His  promises.  From  the  He- 
c.ew  root,  meaning  existence,  "He  that  is,  was,  and  is  to  be," 
always  the  same.  (Hebrews,  13.  8  ;  Revelation,  1.  4,  8  ;  cf.  Exodus, 
3.  14,  15  ;  6.  3.).  As  He  was  unchangeable  in  His  favor  to  Jacob, 
so  will  He  be  to  His  believing  posterity,  of  hosts — which  Israel 
foolishly  worshipped.  Jehovah  has  all  the  hosts  (Saba)  or  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  at  command,  so  that  He  is  all  powerful,  as  He 
is  faithful,  to  fulfill  His  promises  (Psalm  135,  6  ;  Amos,  5.  27.)- 
memorial — the  name  expressive  of  the  character  in  which  God 
was  ever  to  be  remembered  (Psalm  13.5.  13.).  6.  thOU — who- 
dost  wish  to  be  a  true  descendant  of  Jacob,     to  thy  God — who 
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is    therefore    bound     by    covenant   to   hear    thy   prayers.      keep 
mercy    and  judgment — (Micah,   6.    8.).     These  two    include    the 
second   table  commandments,   duty  towards    one's    neighbor,  the 
most  visible  test  of  the  sincerity  of  one's  repentance,     wait  on  thy 
God — alone,  not  on  thy  idols.     Including  all  the  duties  of  the  first 
-table  (Psalm  37.  3,  5,  7  ;  40.  1.).     7.  merchants — a  play   on  the 
double  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  "  Canaan,"  i.e.,   a   Canaanite  and  a 
*'  merchant."    Ezekiel,  16.  3  :  "  Thy  birth  is  ...  of  Canaan."    They 
who  naturally  were    descendants  of   Jacob   had  become  virtually 
Canaanites,  who  were  proverbial  as  cheating  merchants  (cf.  Isaiah, 
23.  11,  Margin),    the    greatest    reproach    to    Israel  who  despised 
Canaan.     The    Phenicians  called   themselves   Canaanites  or   mer- 
chants (Isaiah,  23*  8.).     oppress — open  violence  :  as  the  "balances 
•of  deceit  "  imply  fraud.     8.  And — i.e.,  Notwithstanding.     Yet  I  am 
.  .  .  rich — i.e.,  I   regard  not  what  the  prophets  say :  I  am  content 
with  my  state,  as    I  am  rich  (Revelation,    3.    17.).     Therefore,  in 
just  retribution,  this  is  the  very  language   of  the  enemy  in  being 
the     instrument    of     Israel's     punishment.        Zechariah,     11.    5; 
"  They  that''  sell  them   say  .  .  .  /  am  rich."      Better   far   poverty 
•with  honesty,  than  riches  gained  by   sin.     my  labors — my  gains 
by    labor,      they    shall    find    none — i.e.,    none    shall     find  any. 
iniquity  .  .  .  that  were  Sin — iniquity  that  would   bring  down   the 
penalty  of  sin.     Ephraim  argues,  My  success  in  my  labors  proves 
that  I  am  not  a  guilty  sinner  as  the  prophets  assert.     Thus  sinners 
pervert    God's  long-suffering  goodness    (Matthew,  5.    45)    into   a 
justification  of  their  impenitence  (cf.  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11-13.).     9. 
And — rather,  "And  yet."     Though  Israel  deserves  to  be  cast  off 
ibr  ever,  yet  I  am  still  what  I  have  been  from  the  time  of  my  de- 
livering them  out  of  Egypt,  their  covenant-God  :   therefore,  "  I  will 
yet  make  thee  to  dwell  in   tabernacles,"  i.e.,  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  again  in    remembrance  of  a  new  deliverance  out   of 
bondage.     Fulfilled  primarily  at  the  return  from  Babylon  (Nehe- 
miah,  8.  17.).     Fully  and  antitypically  to  be   fulfilled  at  the  final 
restoration  from   the   present    dispersion  (  Zechariah,    14.    16  ;  cf. 
Leviticus,  23.  42,  43.)    10.  by  . .  ,  the    prophets — lit.  upon,  i.e., 
my  spirit  resting  on  them.     I  deposited  with  them  my  instructions 
-which  ought  to  have  brought  you  to  the  right  way.     An  aggrava- 
tion of  your  guilt,  that  it  was  not  through  ignorance  you  erred,  but 
in  defiance  of   God   and    His   prophets.     [Calvin.]     Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,  Shemaiah,  Iddo,  Azariah,   Hanani,  Jehu,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
JVIicaiah,  Joel,   and    Amos,  were    "  the   prophets "    before  Hosea. 
visions  .  .  .  similitudes — I  adopted  such  modes  of  communication, 
adapted  to  man's    capacities,  as  were  calculated  to  arouse  atten- 
tion: I  left  no  means  untried  to  reform  you.     Ch.  1.,  2.,  3.,  con- 
tain examples  of  "similitudes."    II.  Is  there  iniquity  in  Gilead? 
— He  asks  the  question,  not  as  if  the  answer  was  doubtful,  but  to 
strengthen    the    affirmation :    "  Surely    they   are   vanity ;"     or,    as 
Maurer  translates,  "  They  are  nothing  but  iniquity."     Iniquity, 
especially  idolatry,  in   Scripture  is   often  termed  "vanity."     Pro- 
verbs, 13.  11  :  "Wealth  gotten  by  vanity"  t.e.t  iniquity.     Isaiah, 
41.  29:  "They  are    all    vanity  ...  images"     "Gilead"  refers   to 
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Mizpehgilead,  a  city  representing  the  region  beyond  Jordan  (ch. 
6.  8  ;  Judges,  II.  29 ;) ;  as  "  Gilgal,"  the  region  on  this  side  of 
Jordan  (ch.  4.  15.).     In  all  quarters   alike  they  are   utterly  vile. 

their  altars  are  as  heaps  in  the  furrows— i.e.,  as  numerous  as 

such  heaps :  viz.,  the  heaps  of  stones  cleared  out  of  a  stony  field. 
An  appropriate  image,  as  at  a  distance  they  look  like  altars  (cf. 
ch.  10.  1,  4,  and  8.  II.).  As  the  third  member  in  the  parallelism 
answers  to  the  first,  Gilgal  to  Gilead,  so  the  fourth  to  the  second, 
"altars  "  to  "  vanity."  The  word  "heaps"  alludes  to  the  name 
"Gilgal,"  meaning  a  heap  of  stones.  The  very  scene  of  the  gene- 
ral circumcision  of  the  people,  and  of  the  solemn  passover  kept 
after  crossing  Jordan,  is  now  the  strong  hold  of  Israel's  idolatry. 
12.  Jacob  fled  .  .  .  served — Though  ye  pride  yourselves  on  the 
great  name  of  "  Israel,"  forget  not  that  your  progenitor  was  the 
same  Jacob  who  was  a  fugitive,  and  who  served  for  Rachel  fourteen 
years.  He  forgat  not  me  who  delivered  him  when  fleeing  from 
Esau,  and  when  oppressed  by  Laban  (Genesis,  28.  5  ;  29.  20,  28 ; 
Deuteronomy,  26.  5.).  Ye,  though  delivered  from  Egypt  {v.  13,), 
and  loaded  with  my  favors,  are  yet  unwilling  to  return  to  me. 
Country  Of  Syria — the  champaign  region  of  Syria,  i.e.,  the  portion 
lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  hence  called  Mesopotamia. 
Padam-aram  means  the  same,  i.e.,  Low  Syria^  as  opposed  to 
Aramea  (meaning  the  high  country)  or  Syria  (Genesis,  48.  7.).  13. 
by  a  prophet — Moses  (Numbers,  12.  6-8;  Deuteronomy,  18.  15, 
18.).  preserved — translate,  "kept;"  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
same  Hebrew  word  in  v.  12,  "  kept  sheep ;"  Israel  was  kept  by 
God  as  His  Jlock,  even  as  "Jacob  kept  sheep  (Psalm  80.  1 ;  Isaiah,  63. 

11.).    14.  provoked  him — i.e.,  God.    leave  his  blood  upon  him — 

not  take  away  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  the  innocent  blood  shed  by 
Ephraim  in  general,  and  to  Moloch  in  particular,  his  reproach 
Shall  his  Lord  return  unto  him — Ephraim's  dishonor  to  God  in  wor- 
shipping idols,  God  will  repay  to  him.  That  God  is  "His  Lord"  by 
right  of  redemption  and  special  revelation  to  Ephraim  only  aggra- 
vates his  guilt,  instead  of  giving  him  hope  of  escape.  God  does 
not  give  up  His  claim  to  them  as  His  however  they  set  aside  His 
dominion. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver.  1-16.  Ephraim's  sinful  Ingratitude  to  God  and 
its  fatal  Consequence  :  God's  Promise  at  last.  This 
chapter  and  14.  probably  belong  to  the  troubled  times  that  followed 
Pekah's  murder  by  Hosea  (cf.  ch.  13.  11  ;  2  Kings,  15.  30.).  The 
subject  is,  the  idolatry  of  Ephraim,  notwithstanding  God's  past 
benefits,  destined  to  be  his  ruin.  I.  When  Ephraim  spake  tremb- 
ling— rather,  "  When  Ephraim  (the  tribe  most  powerful  among  the 
twelve  in  Israel's  early  history)  spake  (authoritatively)  there  was 
trembling  ;"  all  reverentially  feared  him  [Jerome]  (cf.  Job,  29.  8, 
9,  21.).  offended  in  Baal — i.  e.,  in  respect  to  Baal,  by  worshipping 
him  (1  Kings,  16.  31,),  under  Ahab :  a  more  heinous  offence  than 
even  the  calves.  Therefore  it  is  at  this  climax  of  guilt  that  Ephraim 
"died."  Sin  has,  in  the  sight  of  God,  within  itself  the  germ  of 
<leath.  though  that  death  may  not  visibly  take  effect  till  long  after. 
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Cf.  Romans,  7.  9,  "  Sin  revived,  and  I  died?  So  Adam  in  the  day 
of  his  sin  was  to  die,  though  the  sentence  was  not  visibly  executed 
till  long  after  (Genesis,  2.  17  ;  5.  5.).  Israel  is  similarly  represent- 
ed as  politically  dead  in  Ezekiel,  37.  2.  according  to  their  OWH 
understanding — i.  e.,  their  arbitrary  devising.  Cf.  "  will  worship," 
Colossians,  2.  23.  Men  are  not  to  be  "  wise  above  that  which  is 
written,"  or  to  follow  their  own  understanding,  but  God's  command 
in  worship.  kiSS  the  calves — an  act  of  adoration  to  the  golden 
calves  (cf.  1  Kings,  19.  18  ;  Job,  31.  27  ;  Psalm  2.  12.).      3.     they 

shall  be  as  the  morning  cloud  . . .  dew— (ch.  6.  4.).     As  their 

"  goodness"  soon  vanished  like  the  morning  cloud  and  dew,  so 
they  shall  perish  like  them.  the  floor — the  threshing-floor  ;  gen- 
erally an  open  area,  on  a  height,  exposed  to  the  winds.  chimney 
— generally  in  the  East  an  orifice  in  the  wall,  at  once  admitting  the 
light,  and  giving  egress  to  the  smoke.     4.     (Ch.  12.  9  ;  Isaiah,  43. 

11.).    no  saviour  [temporal  as  well  as  spiritual]  besides  me — 

(Isaiah,  46.  21.).  5.  I  did  know  thee — i.  e.,  did  acknowledge  thee 
.as  mine,  and  so  took  care  of  thee  (Psalm  144.  3  ;  Amos,  3.  2.).  As 
/  knew  thee  as  mine,  so  thou  shouldest  know  no  God  but  me  (v.  4.). 
in  .  .  .  land  Of .  .  .  drought — (Deuteronomy,  8.  15.).  6.  Image 
from  cattle  waxing  wanton  in  abundant  pasture  (cf.  ch.  2.  5,  8  ; 
Deuteronomy,  32.  13-15.).  In  proportion  as  I  fed  them  to  the  full, 
they  were  so  satiated  that  "  their  heart  was  exalted  ;"  a  sad  con- 
trast to  the  time  when,  by  God's  blessing,  Ephraim    truly  "  exalted 

himself  in  Israel"  {v.  i.).    therefore  have  they  forgotten  me — the 

very  reason  why  men  should  remember  God,  viz.,  prosperity,  which 
comes  from  Him,  is  the  cause  often  of  their  forgetting  Him.  God 
had  warned  them  of  this  danger  (Deuteronomy,  6. 11,  12.).  7.  (Ch. 
5.  14;  Lamentations,  3.  10.).  leopard — the  H rebrew  comes  from 
a  root  meaning  spotted  (cf.  Jeremiah.  13.  23.).  Leopards  lurk  in 
thickets,  and  thence  spring  on  their  victims,  observe — i.  e.,  lie  in 
'wait  for  them.  Several  MSS.,  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
read,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  pointing,  "  by  the  way 
of  Assyria?  a  region  abounding  in  leopards   and  lions.      English 

Version  is  better.  8.  "  Writers  on  the  natures  of  beasts  say  that 
none  is  more  savage  than  a  she-bear,  when  bereaved  of*  her  whelps? 
[Jerome.]  caul  of .  .  .  heart — the  membrene  enclosing  it:  the 
pericardium,  there — "by  the  way"  (v.  J.).  9.  thou  ...  in  me — 
in  contrast,  hast  destroyed  thyself— #/.,  My  destruction  is  of  thy- 
self (Proverbs,  6.  32  ;  8.  36.).  thine  me  is  in  help — lit.,  in  thine 
help — (cf.  Deuteronomy,  33.  26.).  Hadst  thou  rested  thy  hope  in 
me,  I  would  have  been  always  ready  at  hand  for  thy  help.  [Grotius.] 
10.  I  Will  be  thy  king  :  Where — rather,  as  Margin  and  LXX., 
Syriac  Vulgate,  "  Where  now  is  thy  king?"    [Maurer.]      English 

Version  is,  however,  favored  both  by  the  Hebrew,  by  the  antithesis 
between  Israel's  self-chosen  and  perishing  kings,  and  God,  Israel's 

abiding  king  (cf.  ch.  3. 4,  4.).    where  . . .  Give  me  a  king — Where 

now  is  the  king  whom  ye  substituted  in  my  stead  ?  Neither  Saul, 
whom  the  whole  nation  begged  for,  not  contented  with  me  their 
true  king  (1  Samuel,  8.  5,  7,  19,  20 ;  10.  19,),  nor  Jeroboam,  whom 
subsequently  the  ten  tribes  chose  instead  of  the  line  of  David  my 
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anointed,  can  save  thee  now.  They  had  expected  from  their  kings 
what  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone,  viz.,  the  power  of  saving 
them,     judges — including  all  civil  authorities  under  the  king  (cf. 

Amos,  2.  3.).     II.     I  gave  . . .  king   in  . .  .  anger  . . .  took  . . .. 

away  in  .  .  .  wrath — true  both  of  Saul  (1  Samuel,  15.  22,  23  ;  16.. 
1)  and  of  Jeroboam's  line  (2  Kings,  15.  30.).  Pekah  was  taken 
away  through  Hoshea,  as  himself  took  away  Pekahiah  ;  and  as 
Hoshea  was  soon  to  be  taken  away  by  the  Assyrian  king.  12^ 
bound  Up  . .  .  hid — treasures,  meant  to  be  kept,  are  bound  up  and 
hidden,  i.e.y  do  not  flatter  yourselves,  because  of  the  delay,  that  I 
have  forgotten  your  sin.  Nay  (ch.  9.  9,),  Ephraim's  iniquity  is  kept 
as  it  were  safely  sealed  up,  until  the  due  time  comes  for  bringing 
it  forth  for  punishment  (Deuteronomy,  32.  34;  Job,  14. 17  ;  21. 19  ; 
cf.  Romans,  2.  5.).  Opposed  to  "blotting  out  the  handwriting 
against"  the  sinner  (Colossians,  2.  14.).  13-.  SOITOWS  Of  a  travail- 
ing woman — calamities  sudden  and  agonising  (Jeremiah,  30.  6.) 
Unwise — in  not  foreseeing  the  impending  judgment,  and  averting 
it  by  penitence  (Proverbs,  22.  3.).  he  should  not  Stay  long  in  the 
place  Of  the  breaking  forth  Of  Children — when  Israel  might  de- 
liver himself  from  calamity  by  the  pangs  of  penitence,  he  brings, 
ruin  on  himself  by  so  long  deferring  a  new  birth  unto  repentance,, 
like  a  child  whose  mother  has  not  strength  to  bring  it  forth,  and 
which  therefore  remains  so  long  in  the  passage  from  the  womb  as 
to  run  the  risk  of  death  (2  Kings,  19.  3  ;  Isaiah,  37.  3  ;  66.  9.).  14. 
Applying  primarily  to  God's  restoration  of  Israel  from  Assyria  par- 
tially, and,  in  times  yet  future,  fully,  from  all  the  lands  of  their 
present  long-continued  dispersion,  and  political  death  (cf.  ch.  6.  2  ; 
Isaiah,  25.  8;  26.  19;  Ezekiel,  37.  12.).  God's  power  and  grace 
are  magnified  in  quickening  what  to  the  eye  of  flesh  seems  dead 
and  hopeless  (Romans,  4.  17,  19.).  As  Israel's  history,  past  and 
future,  has  a  representative  character  in  relation  to  the  church,  this 
verse  is  expressed  in  language  alluding  to  Messiah's  (who  is  the 
ideal  Israel)  grand  victory  over  the  grave  and  death,  the  first-fruits 
in  His  own  resurrection,  the  full  harvest  to  come  at  the  general  re- 
surrection ;  hence  the  similarity  between  this  verse  and  Paul's 
language  as  to  the  latter  (1  Corinthians,  15.  55.).  That  similarity 
becomes  more  obvious  by  translating  as  LXX.,  which  Paul  plainly 
quotes  from ;  and  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  in  v.  io^ 
"  O  death  where  are  Ihy  plagues  (paraphrased  by  LXX.,  "thy  vic- 
tory")? "O  grave  where  s  thy  destruction"  (rendered  by  LXX.,. 
"thy  sting")?  The  question  is  that  of  one  triumphing  over  a  foer 
once  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  now  robbec  of  all  power  to  hurt,  repent- 
ance shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes — i.e.,  I  will  not  change  my 
purpose  of  fulfilling  my  promise  by  delivering  Israel,  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  return  to  me  (cf.  ch.  14.  2-8  ;  Numbers,  23.  19  ; 
Romans,  II.  29.).  15.  fruitful — referring  to  the  meaning  of 
"  Ephraim,"  from  a  Hebrew  root  "to  be  fruitful"  (Genesis,  41.  52.). 
It  was  long  the  most  numerous  and  flourishing  of  the  tribes  (Gene- 
sis, 48.  19.)  wind  Of  the  Lord — i.e.,  sent  by  the  Lord  (cf.  Isaiah„ 
40.  7,),who  has  His  instruments  of  punishment  always  ready.  The 
Assyrian,    Shalmaneser,  &c,  is   meant    (Jeremiah,  4.  11;  18.  17  1 
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Ezekiel,  19.  12.).  from  the  Wilderness—/.^.,  the  desert  part  of 
Syria  (1  Kings,  19.  15,),  the  route  from  Assyria  into  Israel,  he — 
the  Assyrian  invader.  Shalmaneser  began  the  siege  of  Samaria  in 
723  B.C.  Its  close  was  in  721  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  who 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  throne  of  Assyria  whilst  Shalmaneser 
was  at  the  siege  of  Samaria.  Hence,  whilst  2  Kings,  17.  6,  states, 
"  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,"  2  Kings,  18.  10,  says,  "at  the 
end  of  three  years  they  took  it."  In  Sargon's  magnificent  palace 
at  Khorsabad,  inscriptions  mention  the  number — 27,280 — of 
Israelites  carried  captive  by  the  founder  of  the  palace  from  Samaria 
and  other  places  of  Israel.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  16.  This  verse  and 
v.  15  foretell  the  calamities  about  to  befall  Israel  before  her  restor- 
ation {v.  14,),  owing  to  her  impenitence,  her  God — the  greatest 
aggravation  of  her  rebellion,   that  it   was  against   her  God  (v.  4.). 

infants ...  dashed    in  pieces,  &c— (2    Kings,  8.  12;  15.  16; 

Amos,  1.  13.). 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  1-9.  God's  Promise  of  Blessing,  on  their  Repent- 
ance: their  Abandonment  of  Idolatry  foretold:  the 
Conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Just  shall  walk  in  God's 
ways,  but  the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein.  |,  fasqcn 
by  thine  iniquity — (ch.  5.  5  ;  13.  9).  2.  Take  with  you  words 
— instead  of  sacrifices,  viz.,  the  words  of  penitence  here  put  in 
your  mouths  by  God.  "Words,"  in  Hebrezv,  mean  realities,  there 
being  the  same  term  for  words  and  things  ;  so  God  implies,  He 
will  not  accept  empty  professions  (Psalm  78.  36  ;  Isaiah,  29.  13.). 
He  does  not  ask  costly  sacrifices,  but  words  of  heartfelt  penitence. 

receive  us  graciously — lit.,  (for)  good,    calves  of  our  lips — i.e., 

instead  of  sacrifices  of  calves,  which  we  cannot  offer  to  thee  in  our 
exile,  we  present  the  praises  of  our  lips.  Thus  the  exile,  wherein 
the  temple  service  ceased,  prepared  the  way  for  the  gospel  time, 
when  the  types  of  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
ing realized  in  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice  once  for  all,  "  the  sacrifice 
of  praise  to  God  continually  that  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips"  (He- 
brews, 13.  15)  takes  their  place  in  the  New  Testament.  3.  Three 
besetting  sins  of  Israel  are  here  renounced,  trust  in  Assyria,  ap- 
plication to  Egypt  for  its  cavalry  (forbidden,  Deuteronomy,  17. 16  ; 
cf.  ch.  7.  11  ;  11.  5  ;  12.  1  ;  2  Kings,  17.  4  ;  Psalm  33.  17  ;  Isaiah, 
30.  2,  16  ;  31.  1,),  and  idolatry,  fatherless — descriptive  of  the 
destitute  state  of  Israel  when  severed  from  God,  their  true  Father. 
We  shall  henceforth  trust  in  none  but  thee,  the  only  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  Helper  of  the  destitute  (Psalm  10,  14  ;  68.  5;);  our 
nation  has  experienced  thee  such  in  our  helpless  sta'e  in  Egypt,  and 
now  in  a  like  state  again  our  only  hope  is  in  thy  goodness.  4. 
God's  gracious  reply  to  their  self-condemning  prayer,  backslid- 
ing— apostasy;  not  merely  occasional  backslidings.  God  can  heal 
the  most  desperate  sinfulness.  [Calvin.]  freely — with  a  gratuit- 
ous, unmerited,  and  abundant  love  (Ezekiel,  16.  60-63.).  So  as  to 
the  spiritual  Israel  (John,  15.  16;  Romans,  3.  24 ;  5.  8  ;  1  John,  4. 
10.).  5.  as  the  dew — which  falls  copiously  in  the  East,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  more  frequent  rains  in  other  regions.     God 
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will  not  be  "as  the  early  dew  that  goeth  away,"  but  constant  (ch. 
6.  3,  4  ;  Job,  29.  19;  Proverbs,  19.  12.).  the  lily — no  plant  ismore 
productive  than  the  lily,  one  root  often  producing  fifty  bulbs  {Pliny, 
H.  N.  21.  5.).  The  common  lily  is  white,  consisting  of  six  leaves 
opening  like  bells.  The  royal  lily  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  Matthew,  6.  29,  alludes  to  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  roots 
as  Lebanon — i.e.,  as  the  trees  of  Lebanon  (especially  the  cedars), 
which  cast  down  their  roots  as  deeply  as  is  their  height  upwards  ; 
so  that  they  are  immovable  [Jerome]  (Isaiah,  10.  34.).  Spiritual 
growth  consists  most  in  the  growth  of  the  root  which  is  out  of  sight. 

6.     branches — shoots,  or   suckers,    beauty  ...  as  the  olive— 

which  never  loses  its  verdure.  One  plant  is  not  enough  to  express 
the  graces  of  God's  elect  people.  The  lily  depicts  its  lovely  growth  ; 
but  as  it  wants  duration  and  firmness,  the  deeply-rooted  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  added  ;  these,  however,  are  fruitless,  therefore  the 
fruitful,  peace-bearing,  fragrant,  ever  green  olive  is  added,  smell 
as  Lebanon — which  exhaled  from  it  the  fragrance  of  odoriferous 
trees  and  flowers.  So  Israel's  name  shall  be  in  good  savour  with 
all  (Genesis,  27.  27;  Song  of  Solomon,  4.  n.).  7.  They  that  used 
to  dwell  tinder  Israel's  shadow  (but  who  shall  have  been  forced  to 
leave  it)  shall  return,  i.e.,  be  restored  (Ezekiel,  35.  9.).  Others  take 
"His  shadow"  to  mean  jfehovatis  (cf.  Psalm  17.  8  ;  91.  1 ;  Isaiah, 
4.  6,),  which  v.  1,  2,  "  return  unto  the  Lord"  &c,  favors.  But  the 
"  his  in  v.  6  refers  to  Israel,  and  therefore  must  refer  to  the  same 
here,  revive  as  . .  .  Corn — as  the  corn  long  buried  in  the  earth 
springs  up,  with  an  abundant  produce,  so  shall  they  revive  from 
their  calamities,  with  a  great  increase  of  offspring  (cf.  John,  12.  24.). 
SCent  thereof — i.e.,  Israel's  fame.  Cf.  v.  6,  "  His  smell  as  Leb- 
anon ;"  Song  of  Solomon,  1.3,  "  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured 
forth."  LXX.  favor  Margin,  "memorial."  as  the  wine  of  Leb- 
anon— which  was  most  celebrated  for  its  aroma,  flavor,  and  medi- 
cinal restorative  properties.  8.  Ephraim  shall  say — being 
brought  to  penitence  by  God's  goodness,  and  confessing  and  ab- 
horring his  past  madness.    I  have  heard  . . .  and  observed  him — 

I  Jehovah  have  answetcd  and  regarded  him  with  favor ;  the  op- 
posite of  God's  "hiding  his  face  from"  one  (Deuteronomy,  31.  17.). 
It  is  the  experience  of  God's  favor,  in  contrast  to  God's  wrath 
heretofore,  that  leads  Ephraim  to  abhor  his  past  idolatry.  Jeho- 
vah heard  and  answered  ;  whereas  the  idols,  as  Ephraim  now  sees, 
could  not  hear,  much  less  answer.  I  am  ...  a  green  fir — or 
cypress :  ever  green,  winter  and  summer  alike  :  the  leaves  not  fall- 
ing off  in  winter.  From  me  is  thy  fruit  found — "From  me,"  as 
the  root.  Thou  needest  go  no  farther  than  me  for  the  supply  of 
all  thy  wants :  not  merely  the  protection  implied  by  the  shadow  of 
the  cypress,  but  that  which  the  cypress  has  not,  viz.,  ftuit,  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  It  may  be  also  implied,  that 
whatever  spiritual  graces  Ephraim  seeks  for  or  may  hav*.  are  not 
of  themselves,  but  of  God  (Psalm  1.  3  ;  John,  15.  4,  5,  8 ,  James, 
1.  17.).  God's  promises  to  us  are  more  our  security  for  mortifying 
sin  than  our  promises  to  God  (Isaiah,  27.  9.).  9.  Epilogue, 
summing   up  the  whole   previous  teaching.     Here   alone    Hos^« 
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uses  the  term  "  righteous,"  so  rare  were  such  characters  in  his  day. 
There  is  enough  of  saving  truth  clear  in  God's  word  to  guide  those 
humbly  seeking  salvation,  and  enough  of  difficulties  to  confound 
those  who  curiously  seek  them  out,  rather  than  practically  seek  sal- 
vation, fall— stumble  and  are  offended  at  difficulties  opposed  to 
their  prejudices  and  lusts,  or  above  their  self-wise  understanding 
(cf.  Proverbs,  10.  29  ;  Micah,  2.  7  ;  Matthew,  II.  19  ;  Luke,  2.  34  ; 
John,  7.  17  ;  1  Peter,  2.  7,  8.).  To  him  who  sincerely  seeks  the 
agenda,  God  will  make  plain  the  credenda.  Christ  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  to  some  :  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to 
others.  The  same  sun  softens  wax  and  hardens  clay.  But  their 
fall  is  the  most  fatal  who  fall  in  the  ways  of  God,  split  on  the  Rock 
of  ages,  and  suck  poison  out  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Joel  (meaning  "  one  to  whom  Jehovah  is  God,"  *.  e.  a  worshipper  of  Jeho- 
vah) seems  to  have  belonged  to  Judah,  as  no  reference  occurs  to  Israel  ;  where- 
as he  speaks  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  the  priests,  and  the  ceremonies,  as  if  he 
were  intimately  familiar  with  them  (cf.  ch.  1.  14  ;  2.  1,  15,  32;  3.  1,  2,  6,  16, 17, 
20,21.).  His  predictions  were  probably  delivered  in  the  early  days  of  Joash, 
B.C.  870-865.  For  no  reference  is  made  in  them  to  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  or 
even  the  Syrian  invasion  ;  and  the  only  enemies  mentioned  are  the  Philistines, 
Phenicans,  Edomites,  and  Egyptians  (ch.  3.  4,  19.).  Had  he  lived  after  Joash, 
he  would  doubtless  have  mentioned  the  Syrians  among  the  enemies  whom  he 
enumerates,  since  they  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  immense  spoil  to  Da- 
mascus (2  Chr.  24.  23,  24.).  No  idolatry  is  mentioned;  and  the  temple  servi- 
ces, the  priesthood,  and  other  institutions  of  the  theocracy,  are  represented  as 
flourishing.  This  all  answers  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  priest- 
hood of  Jehoiada,  through  whom  Joash  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
who  lived  in  the  early  years  of  Joash  (2  Ki.  ex.  17,  18;  12.  2-16  ;  Chr.  24.  4-X4.). 
He  was  son  of  Pethuel. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  desolation  caused  by  an  inroad  of  locusts — one 
of  the  instruments  of  divine  judgment  mentioned  by  Moses  (Deut.  28.  38,  39) 
and  by  Solomon  (1  Ki.  8.  37.).  The  second  chapter  {v.  1-11,),  the  appearance 
of  them,  under  images  of  a  hostile  aimy,  suggesting  that  the  locusts  were  sym- 
bols, and  forerunners  of,  a  more  terrible  scourge,  viz.,  foreign  enemies  who 
would  consume  all  before  them.  (The  absence  of  mention  of  personal  injury 
to  the  inhabitants  is  not  a  just  objection  to  the  figurative  interpretation;  for 
the  figure  is  consistent  throughout  in  attributing  to  the  locusts  only  injury  to 
vegetation,  thereby  injuring  indirectly  man  and  beast).  Ch.  2.  12-17,  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  the  result  of  which  will  be,  God  will  deliver  His  people, 
the  former  and  latter  rains  shall  return  to  fertilise  their  desolated  lands,  and 
shall  be  the  pledge  of  the  spiritual  outpouring  of  grace  beginning  with  Judah, 
and  thence  extending  to  "  all  flesh."  Ch.  2.  18-32  ;  ch.  3.,  God's  judgments 
on  Judah's  enemies,  whereas  Judah  shall  be  established  forever. 

Joel's  style  is  pre-eminently  pure.  It  is  characterized  by  smoothness  and 
fluency  in  the  rhythms,  roundness  in  the  sentences,  and  regularity  in  the  paral- 
lelisms. With  the  strength  of  Micah,  it  combines  the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah, 
the  vividness  of  Nahum,  and  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
style,  take  ch.  2.,  wherein  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  locusts,  their  rapidity,  ir- 
resistible progress,  noisy  din,  and  instinct-taught  power  of  marshalling  their 
forces  for  their  career  of  devastation,  are  painted  with  graphic  reality. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-20.  The  Desolate  Aspect  of  the  Country  through 
the  Plague  of  Locusts  :  the  People  admonished  to  offer 
solemn  prayers  in  the  temple  ;  for  this  calamity  is  the 
Earnest  of  a  still  heavier  One.  I.  Joel — meaning,  Jehovah 
is  God.  son  Of  Pethuel — to  distinguish  Joel  the  prophet,  from 
others  of  the  name.  Persons  of  eminence  also  were  noted  by  add- 
ing the  father's  name.  2,  3.  A  spirited  introduction  calling  at- 
tention, old  men — the  best  judges  in  question  concerning  the 
past.  (Deuteronomy,  32.  7  ;  Job,  32.  7.).  Hath  this  Been. 
&c. — i.e..  Hath  any  so  grievous  a  calamity  as  this  ever  been 
before?  No  such  plague  of  locusts  had  been  since  the 
ones  in  Egypt.  Exodus,  10.  14,  is  not  at  variance  with 
this  verse,  which  refers  to  Judea,  in  which  Joel  says  there 
had  been  no  such  devastation  before.  3.  Tell  ye  your  children 
— in  order  that  they  may  be  admonished  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  to  fear  God  (Psalm  78.  6-8  ;  cf.  Exodus,  13.  8 ;  Joshua, 
4.  7.).  4.  This  verse  states  the  subject  on  which  he  afterwards 
expands.  Four  species  or  stages  of  locusts,  rather  than  four  differ- 
ent insects,  are  meant  (cf.  Leviticus,  11.22.).  Lit.,  (1.)  the  gnawing 
locust  ;  (2.)  the  stuarming  locust  ;  (3.)  the  licking  locust  ;  (4.)  the 
consuming  locust ;  forming  a  climax  to  the  most  destructive  kind. 
The  last  is  often  three  inches  long,  and  the  two  antennae,  each  an 
inch  long.  The  two  hinder  of  its  six  feet  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
adapting  it  for  leaping,  The  first  "  kind  "  is  that  of  the  locust, 
having  just  emerged  from  the  egg  in  spring,  and  without  wings. 
The  second  is  when  at  the  end  of  spring,  still  in  their  first  skin, 
they  put  forth  little  ones  without  legs  or  wings.  The  third,  when 
after  their  third  casting  of  the  old  skin,  they  get  small  wings,  which 
enable  them  to  leap  the  better,  but  not  to  fly ;  being  not  able  to 
go  away  till  their  wings  are  matured,  they  devour  all  before  them, 
grass,  shrubs,  and  bark  of  trees  :  translated '"  rough  caterpillars" 
(Jeremiah,  51.  27.).  The  fourth  kind,  the  matured  winged  locust 
(see  Note,  Nahum,  3.  16.).     In  ch.  2.  25,  they  are  enumerated  in 
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the  reverse  order,  where  the  restoration  of  the  devastations  caused 
by  them  is  promised.  The  Hebrews  make  the  first  species  refer  to 
Assyria  and  Babylon ;  the  second  species,  to  Medo-Persia ;  the 
third,  to  Greco-Macedonia  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  the  fourth, 
to  the  Romans.  Though  the  primary  reference  be  to  literal  locusts, 
the  Holy  Spirit  doubtless  had  in  view  the  successive  empires  which 
assailed  Judea,  each  worse  than  its  predecessor,  Rome  being  the 
climax.  5.  Awake — out  of  your  ordinary  state  of  drunken 
stupor,  to  realise  the  cutting  off  from  you  of  your  favorite  drink. 
Even  the  drunkards  (from  a  Hebrew  root,  any  strong  drink)  shall 
be  forced  to  "  howl,"  though  usually  laughing  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  national  calamities,  so  palpably  and  universally  shall  the 
calamity  affect  all.  wine  .  .  .  new  wine — new  or  fresh  wine,  in 
Hebrew,  is  the  unfermented,  and  therefore  unintoxicating,  sweet 
juice  extracted  by  pressure  from  grapes  or  other  fruit,  as  pome- 
granates (Song  of  Solomon,  8.  2.)  Wine  is  the  produce  of  the 
grape  alone,  and  is  intoxicating  (see  Note,  v.  io.).  6.  nation — 
applied  to  the  locusts,. rather  than  "  people"  (Proverbs, 30.  25,  26,), 
to  mark  not  only  their  numbers,  but  also  their  savage  hostility;  and 
also  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the  transition  to  the 
figurative  locusts  in  ch.  2.,  viz.,  the  "  nation  "  or  Gentile  foe  coming 
against  Judea  (cf.  ch.  2.  2.).  my  land — i.e.,  Jehovah's;  which 
never  would  have  been  so  devastated  were  /  not  pleased  to  inflict 
punishment  (ch  2.  18 ;  Isaiah,  14.  25  ;  Jeremiah,  16.  18  ;  Ezekiel, 
36.  5  ;  38.  16.).  strong — as  irresistibly  sweeping  away  before  its 
compact  body  the  fruits  of  man's  industry,  without  number — so 
Judges,  6,  5;  7.  12,  "like  grasshoppers  (or  locusts)  for  multitude" 
(Jeremiah,  46.  23  ;  Nahum,3.  15.).  teeth  .  .  .  Hon — i.e.,  the  locusts 
are  as  destructive  as  a  lion ;  there  is  no  vegetation  that  can  resist 
their  bite  (cf.  Revelation,  9.  8.).  Pliny  says  "  they  gnaw  even  the 
doors  cf  houses."  7.  barked — Bochart,  with  LXX.  and  Syriac, 
translates,  from  an  Arabic  root,  "  hath  broken,"  viz.,  the  topmost 
shoots,  which  locusts  most  feed  on.  Calvin  supports  English 
Version,  my  vine  ...  my  fig  tree — being  in  "  my  land,"  i.e., 
Jehovah's  (v.  6.).  As  to  the  vine-abounding  nature  of  ancient 
Palestine,  see  Numbers,  13.  23,  24.  cast  it  away — down  to  the 
ground,  branches  .  .  .  White — both  from  the  bark  being  strip- 
ped off  (Genesis,  30.  37,),  and  from  the  branches  drying  up 
through  the  trunk,  both  bark  and  wood  being  eaten  up  below 
by  the  locusts.  8.  Lament— O  "my  land"  (v.  6 ;  Isaiah,  24.4.). 
Virgin  .  .  .  for  the  husband — A  virgin  betrothed  was  regarded  as 
married  (Deuteronomy,  22.  23;  Matthew,  1.  19).  The  Hebrew 
for  "  husband"  is  lord  ox  possessor,  the  husband  being  considered  the 
master  of  the  wife  in  the  East,  of  her  youth — when  the  affec- 
tions are  strongest,  and  when  sorrow  at  bereavement  is  conse- 
quently keenest.  Suggesting  the  thought  of  what  Zion's  grief 
ought  to  be  for  her  separation  from  Jehovah,  the  betrothed  hus- 
band of  her  early  days  (Jeremiah,  2.  2  ;  Ezeziel  16.  8  ;  Hosea,  2.  7; 
cf.  Proverbs,  2.  17  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  4.).  9.  The  greatest  sorrow  to 
the  mind  of  a  religious  Jew,  and  what  ought  to  impress  the  whole 
nation  with  a  sense  of  God's  displeasure,  is  the  cessation   of   the 
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usual  temple  worship.  meat  offering — Hebrew,  mincha  :  "  meat" 
not  in  the  English  sense  "  flesh,"  but  the  unbloody  offering  made 
of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense.  As  it  and  the  drink  offering  or  li- 
bation poured  out  accompanied  every  sacrificial  flesh  offering,  the 
latter  is  included,  though  not  specified,  as  being  also  "  cut  off," 
owing  to  there  being  no  food  left  for  man  or  beast,  priests  . .  . 
mourn — not  for  their  own  loss  of  sacrificial  perquisites  (Numbers, 
18.  8-i5,)but  because  they  can  no  longer  offer  the  appointed  offerings 
to  Jehovah,  to  whom  they  minister.  10.  field  .  .  .  land — differing 
in  that  "  field"  means  the  open  uninclosed  country;  "  land"  the  rich 
red  ^oW  (from  a  root  to  be  red)  fit  for  cultivation.  Thus,  "a  man  of  the 
field,"  in  Hebrew,  is  a  hunter;  a  man  of  the  ground  ox  land,  an  agri- 
culturist (Gen.  25.  27.).  Field  and  land  are  here  personified,  new 
wine — from  a  Hebrew  root  implying  that  it  takes  possession  of  the 
brain,  so  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  himself.  So  the  Arabic  term  is 
from  a  root  to  hold  captive.  It  is  already  fermented,  and  so  intoxicat- 
ing, unlike  the  sweet  fresh  wine,  in  v.  5,  called  also  new  wine,  though 
a  different  Hefoetv  word.  It  and  "  the  oil"  stand  for  the  vine  and 
the  olive  tree,  from  which  the  "  wine"  and  "  oil "  are  obtained  (v. 
12.).  dried  up — not  "ashamed,"  as  Margin,  as  is  proved  by  the 
parallelism  to  "  languisheth,"  i.e.,  droopeth.  II.  Be  .  .  .  ashamed — 
i.e.,  Ye  shall  have  the  shame  of  disappointment  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  "the  wheat"  and  "  barley"  "  harvest."  howl  .  .  .  vine-dress- 
ers — the  semicolon  should  follow,  as  it  is  the  "husbandmen"  who 
are  to  be  "  ashamed"  "  for  the  wheat,"  &c.  The  cause  of  the  'vine- 
dressers," being  called  to  "  howl"  does  not  come  till  v.  12,  "  Tfhe 
vine  is  dried  up."  12.  pomegranate —  a  tree  straight  in  the  stem, 
growing  twenty  feet  high  :  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
blood-red  colored  pulp,  palm  tree — the  dates  of  Palestine  were 
famous.  The  palm  is  the  symbol  of  Judea  on  coins  under  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Vespasian.  It  often  grows  a  hundred  feet  high. 
apple  tree — the  Hebrew  is  generic,  including  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  pear  tree,  joy  is  withered  away — such  as  is  felt  in  the  har- 
vest and  the  vintage  (Psalm  4.  7  ;  Isaiah,  9.  3.).  13.  Gird  your- 
Selves — viz.,  with  sackcloth  ;  as  in  Isaiah,  32.  11,  the  ellipsis  is 
supplied  (cf.  Jeremiah,  4.  8.).  lament,  ye  priests — as  it  is  your 
duty  to  set  the  example  to  others ;  also  as  the  guilt  was  greater, 
and  a  greater  scandal  was  occasioned,  by  your  sin  to  the 
cause  of  God.     come — LXX.,   "  enter"  the  house  of  God  (cf.  V. 

14).  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth — so  Ahab(i  Kings,  21.  27.).  min- 
isters of  my  God — (1  Corinthians,  9. 13.).  Joel  claims  authority  for 
his  doctrine  ;  it  is  in  God's  name  and  by  His  mission  I  speak  to  you. 

14.  sanctify  ...  a  fast — Appoint  a  solemn  fast,  solemn  assem- 
bly— lit.,  a  day  of  restraint  ox  cessationfxom  work,  so  that  all  might 
give  themselves  to  supplication  (ch.  2.  15,  19  ;  1  Samuel,  7.  5,  6  ;  2 
Chronicles,  20.  3-13,).  elders — the  opposition  to  "  children"  (ch.  2. 
16)  requires  age  to  be  intended,  though  probably  elders  in  office  are 
included.  Being  the  people's  leaders  in  guilt,  they  ought  to  be 
their  leaders  also  in  repentance.  15.  day  of  the  Lord — (ch.  2.  1, 
11;);  i.e.,  the  day  of  his  anger  (Isaiah,  13.  9  ;  Obadiah,  15  ;  Zepha- 
niah,  I.  7,  15.).     It  will  be  a  foretaste  of  the  coming  day  of   the 
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Lord,  as  Judge  of  all  men,  whence  it  receives  the  same  name. 
Here  the  transition  begins  from  the  plague  of  locusts  to  the  worse 
calamities  (ch.  2.)  from  invading  armies  about  to  come  on  Judea,  of 
which  the  locusts  were  the  prelude.  16.  Cf.  v.  9,  and  latter  part  of 
v.  12.  joy — which  prevailed  at  the  annual  feasts,  as  also  in  the  or- 
dinary sacrificial  offerings,  which  the  offerers  ate  of  before  the  Lord 
with   gladness  and  thanksgivings  (Deuteronomy,  12.  6,  7,  12  ;  16. 

11,  14,  15.).  17.  is  rotten — "is  dried  up,"  "vanishes  away,"  from 
an  Arabic  root.  [Maurer,]  "  Seed,"  lit.,  grains.  The  drought 
causes  the  seeds  to  lose  all  their  vitality  and  moisture,  garners — 
granaries  ;  generally  underground,  and  divided  into  separate  re- 
ceptacles for  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  18.  Cattle  .  .  .  perplexed 
— implying  the  restless  gestures  of  the  dumb  beasts  in  their  inabil- 
ity to  find  food.  There  is  a  tacit  contrast  between  the  sense  of  the 
brute  creation  and  the  insensibility  of  the  people,  yea,  the  .  .  . 
Sheep — even  the  sheep,  which  are  content  with  less  rich  pasturage, 
cannot  find  food,  are  made  desolate — lit.,  suffer  punishment. 
The  innocent  brute  shares  the  picnishment  of  guilty  man  (Exodus, 

12.  29;  Jonah,  3.  7;  4.  11.).  19.  to  thee  Will  I  cry— Joel  here 
interposes,  As  this  people  is  insensible  to  shame  or  fear  and  will 
not  hear,  I  will  leave  them  and  address  myself,  directly  to  thee  (cf. 
Isaiah,  15.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  23.  9.).  fire — i.e.,  the  parching  heat. 
pastures — "grassy  places  ;"  from  a  Hebrew  root  "  to  be  pleasant." 
Such  places  would  be  selected  for  "  habitations."  But  the  English 
Version  rendering  is  better  than  Margin.  20.  beasts  .  .  .  Cry  .  .  . 
unto  thee — i.e.,  look  up  to  heaven  with  heads  lifted  up,  as  if  their 
only  expectation  was  from  God  (Job,  38.  41  ;  Psalm  104.  21  ;  145. 
15;  147.  9;  cf.  Psalm  42.  1.).  They  tacitly  reprove  the  deadness 
of  the  Jews  for  not  even  now  invoking  God. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-32.  The  Coming  Judgment  a  Motive  to  Repent- 
ance. Promise  og  Blessings  in  the  Last  Days.  A  more  ter- 
rific judgment  than  that  of  the  locusts  foretold,  under  imagery 
drawn  from  that  of  the  calamity  then  engrossing  the  afflicted 
nation.  He  therefore  exhorts  to  repentance,  assuring  the  Jews  of 
Jehovah's  pity  if  they  would  repent.  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  last  days  under  Messiah,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  believers 
in  Him.  I.  Blow  .  .  .  trumpet — to  sound  an  alarm  of  coming  war. 
(Numbers,  10.;  Hosea,  5.  8  ;  Amos,  3.  6  ;);  the  office  of  the  priests. 
Ch.  1.  15,  is  an  anticipation  of  the  fuller  prophecy  in  this  chap- 
ter. 2.  darkness  . . .  gloominess  .  . .  clouds  . .  .  thick  darkness 
— accumulation  of  synonymes,  to  intensify  the  picture  of  calamity 
(Isaiah,  8.  22.).  Appropriate  here,  as  the  swarms  of  locusts  inter- 
cepting the  sunlight  suggested  darkness  as  a  fit  image  of  the  com- 
ing visitation,    as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains :  a 

great  people — substitute  a  comma  for  a  colon  after  mountains  :  As 
the  morning  light  spreads  itself  over  the  mountains,  so  a  people 
numerous  [Maurer]  and  strong  shall  spread  themselves.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  rising  of  the  morning  light  which  gilds  the  mount- 
ain tops  first  is  less  probably  thought  by  others  to  be  the  point  of 
comparison  to  the  sudden   inroad  of  the  foe.     Maurer  refers  it 
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to  the  yellow  splendor  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun- 
light on  the  wings  of  the  immense  hosts  of  locusts  as  they  approach. 
This  is  likely  ;  understanding,  however,  that  the  locustb  are  only 
the  images  of  human  foes.  The  immense  Assyrian  host  of  invad- 
ers under  Sennacherib,  (cf.  Isaiah,  37.  36)  destroyed  by  God  v.  18, 
20,  21,),  may  be  the  primary  objects  of  the  prophecy  ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  last  Antichristian  confederacy,  destroyed  by  special  di- 
vine interposition,  is  meant  {Note.  ch.  3.  2.).     there  hath  not  been 

ever  the  like — (cf.  ch,  1.  2,  and  Exodus,  10. 14).    3.  before  . . . 

behind — i.e.,  on  every  side  (1  Chronicles,  19.  10.).  fire  .  .  .  flame — 
destruction  .  . .  desolation  (Isaiah,  10.  17.).  as  .  . .  Eden  .  .  .  wilder- 
ness— conversely  (Isaiah,  51.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  35.).  4.  appearance 
...  Of  horses — (Rev.  9.  7.).  Not  literal,  but  figurative  loeusts. 
The  fifth  trumpet,  or  first  woe,  in  the  parallel  passage  (Revelation, 
9.),  cannot  be  literal:  for  in  Revelation,  19.  11,  it  is  said,  "they 
had  a  king  over  them,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit — in  the 
Hebrew,  Abaddon  {Destroyer),  but  in  the  Greek,  Apollyon  " — and 
(Revelations,  9.  7)  "  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like 
gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men."  Cf.  v.  11,  "the 
day  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  great  and  very  terrible"  ;  implying  their  ulti- 
mate reference  to  be  connected  with  Messiah  s  second  coming  in 
judgment.  The  locust's  head  is  so  like  that  of  a  horse,  that  the 
Italians  call  it  cavallette.  Cf.  Job,  39.  20,  "  the  horse  ...  as  the 
grasshopper,"  or  locust,  run — the  locust  bounds,  not  unlike  the 
horse's  gallop,  raising  and  letting  down  together  the  two  front 
feet.  5.  Like  the  noise  Of  Chariots— referring  to  the  loud  sound 
caused  by  their  wings  in  motion,  or  else  the  movement  of  their 
hind  legs,  on  the  tops  of  mountains — Maurer  connects  this 
with  "  they,"  i.e.,  the  locusts,  which  first  occupy  the  higher  places, 
and  thence  descend  to  the  lower  places.  It  may  refer  (as  in  Eng- 
lish Version)  to  "  chariots,"  which  make  most  noise  in  crossing  over 
rugged  heights.  6.  much  pained — viz.,  with  ^rror.  The  Arab 
proverb  is,  "  More  terrible  than  the  locusts."  faces  shall  gather 
blackness — (Isaiah,  13.  8  ;  Jeremiah,  30.  6 ;  Nahum,  2.  10.). 
Maurer  tranlates,  "  withdraw  their  brightness,"  i.e.,  wax  pale,  Isoe 
color  {cf.  v.  10,  and  ch.  3.  15.).  7-9.  Depicting  the  regular  military- 
order  of 'their  advance,  V  One  locusf.  not  turning  a  nail's  breadth 
out  of  his  own  place  in  the  march."  [Jerome.]  Cf.  Proverbs,  30. 
27,  "  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by 

bands."    8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another — i.e.,  press  upon  so 

as  to  thrust  his  next  neighbor  out  of  his  place,  as  usually  occurs 
in  a  large  multitude,  when  they  fall  Upon  the  SWOrd — //..among 
missiles,  not  be  wounded — because  they  are  protected  by  defensive 
armor.  [Grotius.]  Maurer  translates,  "  Their  (the  locusts') 
ranks  are  not  broken  when  they  rush  among  missiles  "  (cf.  Daniel, 
11.  22.).  9.  run  to  and  fro  in  the  City — greedily  seeking  what 
they  can  devour.      the  wall — surrounding   each  house  in  Eastern 

buildings,  enter  in  at  the  windows — though  barred,  like  a  thief 
—(John,  10.  1 ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  9.  21.)    10.  earth  . . .  quake  before 

them — i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  quake  with  fear  of  them, 
[heavens   .  .  .  tremble — i.e.,    the  powers  of  heaven   (Matthew,  24. 
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29  ;):  its  illuminating  power*  are  disturbed  by  the  locusts  which  in- 
tercept the  sunlight  with  their  dense  flying  swarm.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  images  of  revolutions  of  states  caused  by  such 
foes  as  were  to  invade  Judea.  II.  Lord  .  .  .  his  army — so  among 
Mahomedans,  "  Lord  of  the  locusts"  is  a  title  of  God.  his 
Voice — His  word  of  command  to  the  locusts,  and  to  the  antityp- 
ical  human  foes  of  Judea,  as,  "  His  army."  strong  that  execut- 
eth  his  word — (Revelation,  18.  8.).  12.  With  such  judgments  im- 
pending over  the  Jews,  Jehovah  Himself  urges  them  to  repent- 
ance, also  now — even  now,  what  none  could  have  hoped  or  be- 
lieved possible,  God  still  invites  you  to  the  hope  of  salvation. 
fasting  . .  .  weeping  .  .  .  mourning — their  sin  being  most  heinous 
needs  extraordinary  humiliation.  The  outward  marks  of  repent- 
ance are  to  signify  the  depth  of  their  sorrow  for  sin.  13.  Let  there 
be  the  inward  sorrow  of  heart,  and  not  the  mere  outward  mani- 
festation of  it  by  "  rending  the  garment"  (Joshua,  7.  6.).  the  evil 
— the  calamity  which  He  had   threatened  against   the  impenitent. 

14.  leave ...  a  meat  offering  and  a  drink  offering— i.e.,  give 

plentiful  harvests,  out  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  we  may  offer  the 
meat  and  drink  offering,  now  "cut  off"  through  the  famine  (ch.  1. 
9,  13,  16.).  "  Leave  behind  him  ."  as  God  in  visiting  His  people 
now  has  left  behind  Him  a  curse,  so  He  will,  on  returning  to  visit 
them,  leave  behind  Him  a  blessing.  15.  Blow  the  trumpet — to 
convene  the  people  (Num.  10.  3.).  Cf.  ch.  1.  14.  The  nation  was  guil- 
ty.and  therefore  there  must  be  a  national  humiliation.  Cf.Hezekiah's 
proceedings  before  Sennacherib's  invasion,  2  Chronicles,  30.  16 
Sanctify  the  Congregation — viz.,  by  expiatory  rites  and  purifica- 
tion with  water  [Calvin]  (Exodus,  19.  10,  22.).  Maurer  trans- 
lates, "  appoint  a  solemn  assembly,"  which  would  be  a  tautological 
repetition  of  v.  15.  elders  .  .  .  children — no  age  was  to  be  ex- 
cepted (2  Chronicles,  20.  13.).  bridegroom — ordinarily  exempted 
from  public  duties  (Deuteronomy,  24.  5  ;  cf.  I  Corinthians,  7.  5, 
29.).     closet — or,  nuptial  bed  horn,  a  Hebrew  root  to  cover,  referring 

to  the  canopy  over  it.    17.    between  the  porch  and  . . .  altar — 

the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  on  the  East  (1  Kings,  6.  3.).  The 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  before  the  porch 
(2  Chronicles,  8.  12 ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  8.  16  ;  Matthew,  23.  35.).  The 
suppliants  thus  were  to  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  altar  on  which 
they  had  nothing  to  offer,  their  faces  towards  the  place  of  the  she- 
kinah  presence,  heathen  should  rule  over  them — this  shows 
that  not  locusts,  but  human  foes,  are  intended.  The  Margin  trans* 
lation,  "  use  a  byword  against  them,"  is  not  supported  by  the  He- 
brew, wherefore  should  they  say  . . .  Where  is  their  God  ?— i.  <?., 

do  not  for  thine  own  honor's  sake,  let  the  heathen  sneer  at  the 
God  of  Israel,  as  unable  to  save  His  people  (Psalm  79.  10;  115. 
2.).  18.  Then — When  God  sees  His  people  penitent,  be  jeal- 
OUSfor  his  land — as  a  husband  jealous  of  any  dishonor  done  to  the 
wife  whom  he  loves,  as  if  done  to  himself.  The  Hebrew  comes 
from  an  Arabic  root,  to  be  flushed  in  face  through  indignation.  I9„ 
COrn  .  .  .  wine  .  .  .  Oil — rather,  as  Hebrew,  "  the  corn  .  .  .  the  wine 
. . .  the  oW."  viz.,  which  the  locusts  have  destroyed.     [Henderson.] 
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Maurer  not  so  well  explains  "  the  corn,  &c.,  necessary  for  your 
sustenance."  "  The  Lord  will  answer"  viz.,  the  prayers  of  His 
people,  priests,  and  prophets.  Cf.  in  the  case  of  Sennacherib,  2 
Kings,  19.  20,  21.  20.  The  Northern  army—  The  Hebrew  ex- 
presses that  the  North  in  relation  to  Palestine  is  not  merely  the 
quarter  whence  the  invader  comes,  but  is  his  native  land,  '"  the 
Northlander ;"  viz.,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  (cf.  Jeremiah,  1. 
14,  15  ;  Zephaniah,  2.  13.).  The  locust's  native  country  is  not  the 
North,  but  the  South,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Assyria  and  Babylon  are  the  type  and  forerunner  of  all  Israel's  foes, 
Rome,  and  the  final  Antichrist,  from  whom  God  will  at  last  deliver 
His  people,  as  He  did  from  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  19.  35.).  face 
.  .  .  hinder  part — more  applicable  to  a  human  army's  van  and  rear, 
than  to  locusts.  The  Northern  invaders  are  to  be  dispersed  in 
every  other  direction  but  that  from  which  they  had  come  :  "A  land 
barren  and  desolate,"  i.  e.,  Arabia  Deserta :  "The  Eastern  (or 
front)  sea,"  i.  e.,  the  Dead  sea :  "  The  utmost  (or  hinder)  sea,"  i. 
e.,  the  Mediterranean  :  In  front  send  behind  mean  East  and  West, 
as,  in  marking  the  quarters  of  the  world,  they  faced  the  East,  which 
was  therefore  "  in  front  ;"  the  West  was  behind  them  ;  the  South 
was  on  their  right,  and  the  North  on  their  left,  stink — metaphor 
from  locusts,  which  perish  when  blown  by  a  storm  into  the  sea  or 
the  desert,  and  emit  from  their  putrifying  bodies  such  a  stench  as 

often  breads  a  pestilence,    because  he  hath  done  great  things — 

i.  e.,  because  the  invader  hath  haughtily  magnified  himself  in  his 
doings.  Cf.  as  to  Sennacherib,  2  Kings,  19.  11-13,  22,  28.  This 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  locusts,  who  merely  seek  food,  not  self- 
glorification  in  invading  a  country.  21-23.  In  an  ascending  gra- 
dation, the  land  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  children  of  Zion,  the  land's  inhabitants,  are  addressed,  the 
former  two  by  personification.  Lord  will  do  great  things — in 
contrast  to  the  "  great  things  "  done  by  the  haughty  foe  (v.  20)  to 
the  hurt  of  Judah  stand  the  "  great  things  "  to  be  done  by  Jehovah 
for  her  benefit  (cf.  Psalm  126.  2,  3.).  22.  (Zechariah,  8. 12.).  As 
before  (ch.  1.  18,  20,),  he  represented  the  beasts  as  groaning  and 
crying  for  want  of  food  in  the  "  pastures,"  so  now  he  re-assures  them 
by  the  promise  of  springing  pastures.  23.  rejoice  in  the  Lord— 
not  merely  in  the  springing  pastures,  as  the  brute  "  beasts"  which 
cannot  raise  their  thoughts  higher  (Isaiah.  61.  10;  Habakkuk,  3.  18.). 

former  rain  ...  the  rain  ...  the  former  ...  the  latter  rain  — 

the  autumnal,  or  "former  rain,"  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December,  is  put  first,  as  Joel  prophesies  in  summer 
when  the  locusts'  invasion  took  place,  and  therefore  looks  to  the 
time  of  early  sowing  in  autumn,  when  the  autumnal  rain  was  in- 
dispensably required.  Next,  "the  rain,"  genetically,  lit.,  the  show- 
ering or  heavy  rain.  Next,  the  two  species  of  the  latter,  "  the 
former  and  the  latter  rain"  (in  March  and  April).  The  repetition 
of  "the  former  rain"  implies  that  He  will  give  it  not  merely  for  the 
exigence  ot  that  particular  season  when  Joel  spake,  but  also  for  the 
future  in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  the  autumn  and  the  spring 
rain  ;  the  former  being  put  first,  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  being 
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required  for  the  sowing  in  autumn,  as  the  latter  is  required  in 
spring  for  maturing  the  young  crop.  The  Margin,  "  a  teacher  of 
righteousness,"  is  wrong.  For  the  same  Hefoew  word  is  translated 
"former  rain"  in  the  next  sentence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  differ- 
ently translated  here.  Besides  Joel  begins  with  the  inferior  and 
temporal  blessings,  and  not  till  v.  28  proceeds  to  the  higher  and 
spiritual  ones,  of  which  the  former  are  the  pledge.  moderately — 
rather,  "  in  due  measure,"  as  much  as  the  land  requires  ;  lit.,  "  ac- 
cording to  right  ;"  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  either  of  which 
extremes  would  hurt  the  crop  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  it.  14  ;  Proverbs, 
16.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  5.  24  ;  Note,  Hosea,  6.  3.).  The  phrase,  "  in  due 
measure,"  in  this  clause  is  parallel  to  "  in  the  first  month,"  in  the 
last  clause  (i.e.,  °  in  the  month  when  first  it  is  needed,"  each  rain  in 
its  proper  season.).  Heretofore  the  just  or  right  order  of  nature 
has  been  interrupted  through  your  sin  ;  now  God  will  restore  it. 
See  my  Introduction  to  Joel.  24.  The  effect  of  the  seasonable 
rains  shall  be  abundance  of  all  articles  of  food.      25.       lOCUSt .  . . 

canker-worm  . . .  caterpillar . . .  palmer-worm— the  reverse  order 

from  ch.  1.  4,  where  (see  Note)  God  will  restore  not  only  what  has 
been  lost  by  the  full  grown  consuming  locust,  but  also  what  has 
been  lost  by  the  less  destructive  licking  locust,  and  swarming  locust, 
and  gnawing  locust.  26.  never  be  ashamed — shall  no  longer 
endure  the  "reproach"  of  the  heathen  (v.  17)  [Maurer];  or  rather 
"  shall  not  bear  the  shame  of  disappointed  hopes,"  as  the  husband- 
men had  heretofore  (ch.  1.  11.).  So  spiritually,  waiting  on  God, 
His  people  shall  not  have  the  shame  of  disappointment  in  their  ex- 
pectations from  Him  (Romans,  9.  33.).  27.  know  that  I  am  in 
the  midst  Of  Israel — as  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  God 
was  present  by  the  shekinah,  so  in  the  New  Testament  first,  for  a 
brief  time  by  the  Word  made  flesh  dwelling  among  us  (John,  1. 14,), 
and  to  the  close  of  this  dispensation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church  (Matthew.  28.  20,),  and  probably  in  a  more  sensible  manner 
with  Israel  when  restored  (Exekiel,  37.  26-28.).  never  be  ashamed 
— not  an  unmeaning  repetition  from  v.  26  ;  the  twice-asserted  truth 
enforces  its  unfailing  certainty.  As  the  "  shame"  in  v.  26  refers  to 
temporal  blessings,  so  in  this  verse  it  refers  to  the  spiritual  blessings 
flowing  from  the  presence  of  God  with  His  people  (cf.  Jeremiah,  3. 
16,  17  ;  Revelation,  21.  3.).  28.  afterward — "  in  the  last  days" 
(Isaiah,  2.  2)  under  Messiah,  after  the  invasion  and  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Northern  army.  Having  heretofore  stated  the  out- 
ward blessings,  he  now  raises  their  minds  to  the  expectation  of  ex- 
traordinary spiritual  blessings,  which  constitute  the  true  restoration 
of  God's  people  (Isaiah,  44.  3.).  Fulfilled  in  the  earnest  (Acts.  2. 
17)  on  Pentecost ;  among  the  Jews  and  the  subsequent  election  of 
a  people  among  the  Gentiles  ;  hereafter  more  fully  at  the  restoration 
of  Israel  (Isaiah,  54.  13;  Jeremiah,  31.9,  34;  Ezekiel,  39.  29; 
Zechariah,  12.  10)  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  (Isaiah,  2.  2;  11.  9;  66.  18-23;  Micah,  5.  7;  Romans,  II. 
12,  15.).  As  the  Jews  have  been  the  seedsmen  of  the  elect  church 
gathered  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  first  gospel  preachers  being 
Jews  from   Jerusalem,  so  they  shall  be  the  harvestmen  of  the  com- 
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ing  world-wide  church,  to  be  set  up  at  Messiah's  appearing.  That 
the  promise  is  not  restricted  to  the  first  Pentecost  appears  from 
Peter's  own  words :  "  The  promise  is  (not  only)  unto  you  and  to 
your  children  (but  also)  to  all  that  are  afar  off  (both  in  space  and 
in  time),  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call"  (Acts,  2. 
39.).  So  here  "  upon  all  flesh."  I  will  pour  out — under  the  new 
covenant  ;  not  merely,  let  fall  drops,  as  under  the  Old  Testament 
(John  7.  39.).  my  Spirit — the  Spirit  "proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,"  and  at  the  same  time  One  with  the  Father  and  the 

Son  (cf.  Isaiah,  ii.  2.).     sons  . . .  daughters  . .  .old  . . .  young— 

not  merely  on  a  privileged  few  (Numbers,  11.  29)  as  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  See  Acts, 
21.  9,  and  1  Corinthians,  11.  5,  as  to  "daughters,"  i.  e.,  women 
prophesying.  dreams  .  . .  Visions — (Acts,  9.  10  ;  16.  9.).  The 
"dreams"  are  attributed  to  the  "  old  men"  as  more  in  accordance 
with  their  years ;  "visions"  to  the  "young  men"  as  adapted  to 
their  more  lively  minds.  The  three  modes  whereby  God  revealed 
His  will  under  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers,  12.  6,),  "prophecy, 
dreams,  and  visions,"  are  here  made  the  symbol  of  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Himself  to  all  His  people,  not  only  in  miraculous  gifts  to 
some,  but  by  his  indwelling  Spirit  to  all  in  the  New  Testament 
(John,  14.  21,  23;  15.  15.).  In  Acts,  16.  9,  and  18.  9,  the  term 
used  is  "  vision,"  though  in  the  night,  not  a  dream.  No  other 
dream  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  save  those  given  to 
Joseph  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Testament,  before  the 
full  gospel  had  come  ;  and  to  the  wife  of  Pilate,  a  Gentile  (Matthew, 
1.  20  ;  2.  13  ;  27.  19.).  "  Prophesying"  in  the  New  Testament  is 
applied  to  all  speaking  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  not  merely  to  foretelling  events".  All  true  Christians  are 
"priests"  and  "ministers"  of  our  God  (Isaiah,  61.  6,),  and  have  the 
Spirit  (Ezekiel,  36.  26,  27.).  Besides  this,  probably,  a  special  gift 
of  prophecy  and  miracle-working  is  to  be  given  at  or  before  Mes- 
siah's coming  again.  29.  And  also — And  even.  The  very  slaves 
by  becoming  the  Lord's  servants  are  His  freemen  (1  Corinthians, 
7.  22  :  Galatians,  3.  28  ;  Colossians,  3.  11  ;  Philemon,  16.).  There- 
fore, in  Acts,  2.  18,  it  is  quoted,  "my  servants"  and  "  my  hand- 
maidens ;"  as  it  is  only  by  becoming  the  Lotd's  servants  they  are 
spiritually  free,  and  partake  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  other  members 
of  the  church.  30.  31.  As  Messiah's  manifestation  is  full  of  joy 
to  believers,  so  it  has  an  aspect  of  wrath  to  unbelievers,  which  is 
represented  here.  Thus  when  the  Jews  received  Him  not  in  His 
coming  of  grace,  He  came  in  judgment  on  Jerusalem.  Physical 
prodigies,  massacres,  and  conflagrations  preceded  its  destruction 
(Josephus,  J.  B.).  To  these  the  language  here  may  allude  ;  but 
the  figures  chiefly  symbolise  political  revolutions,  and  changes  in 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  world,  prognosticated  by  previous  disas- 
ters (Amos,  8.  9;  Matthew,  24.  29;  Luke,  81.  25-27,),  and  con- 
vulsions such  as  preceded  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity. 
Such  shall  probably  occur  in  a  more  appalling  degree  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  world  ("  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  Jehovah,"  cf.  Malachi,  4.  5,),  of  which  Jerusalem's   overthrow  is 
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the  type  and  earnest.  32.  Call  On  .  .  .  name  of .  .  .  Lord  —  He- 
brews, Jehovah.  Applied  to  Jesus  in  Romans,  10.  13  (cf.  Acts.  9. 
14  ;  1  Corinthians,  I.  2.).  Therefore,  Jesus  is  Jehovah  :  and  the 
phrase  means,  "  Call  on  Messiah  in  His  divine  attributes."  shall 
be  delivered — as  the  Christians  were,  just  before  Jerusalem's  de- 
struction by  retiring  to  Pella,  warned  by  the  Saviour  (Matthew, 
24.  16 ;);  a  type  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  all  believers,  and 
of  the  last  deliverance  of  the  elect  "  remnant "  of  Israel  from  the 
final  assault  of  Antichrist.  "  In  Zion  and  Jerusalem  "  the  Saviour 
first  appeared ;  and  there  again  shall  He  appear  as  the  Deliverer 
(Zechariah,  14.  1-5.).  as  the  Lord  has  said — Joel  herein  refers, 
not  to  the  other  prophets,  but  to  his  own  words  preceding,  call 
— metaphor  from  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  which  is  an  act  of  gra- 
tuitous kindness  (Luke,  14.  16.).  So  the  remnant  called  and  saved, 
is  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  not  for  man's  merits,  power,  or 
efforts  (Romans,  II.  5.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-21.  God's  Vengeance  on  Isreal's  Foes  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat.  His  Blessing  on  the  Church.  I. 
bring  again  the  captivity—/,  e.,  reverse  it.  The  Jews  restrict  this 
to  the  return  from  Babylon.  Christians  refer  it  to  the  coming  of 
Christ.  But  the  prophet  comprises  the  whole  redemption,  begin- 
ning from  the  return  out  of  Babylon,  then  continued  from  the  first 
advent  of  Christ  down  to  the  last  day  (His  second  advent,),  when 
God  will  restore  His  church  to  perfect  felicity.  [Calvin.]  2. 
Parallel  to  Zechariah,  14.  2,  3,  4,  where  the  "  mount  of  Olives " 
answers  to  the  "valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  here.  The  latter  is  called 
"the  valley  of  blessing"  (Berachah)  (2  Chronicles,  20.  26.).  It 
lies  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  has  the 
Kedron  flowing  through  it.  As  Jehoshaphat  overthrew  the  confed- 
erate foes  of  Judah,  viz.,  Ammon,  Moab,  &c.  (Psalm  83.6-8,),  in 
this  valley,  so  God  was  to  overthrow  the  Tyrians,  Zidonians,  Phil- 
istines, Edom,  and  Egypt,  with  a  similar  utter  overthrow  (v.  4,  19.). 
This  has  been  long  ago  fulfilled ;  but  the  ultimate  event  shadowed 
forth  herein  is  still  future  when  God  shall  specially  interpose  to 
destroy  Jerusalem's  last  foes,  of  whom  Tyre,  Zidon,  Edom,  Egypt, 
and  Philistia  are  the  types.  As  "  Jehoshaphat "  means  "  the  judg- 
ment of  Jehovah,"  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  may  be  used  as  a  gen- 
eral term  for  the  theatre  of  God's  final  judgments  on  Israel's  foes, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  judgment  inflicted  on  them  by  Jehoshaphat. 
The  definite  mention  of  the  mount  of  Olives  in  Zechariah,  14.,  and 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  ascension  makes  it  likely,  the 
same  shall  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  coming  again  :  cf.  "  this  same 
Jesus  .  .  .  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven"  (Acts,  r.  11.).  all  nations — viz.,  which  have  maltreated 
Judah.  plead  with  them — (Isaiah,  66.  16  ;  Ezekiel,  38.  22.).  my 
heritage  Israel — (Deuteronomy,  32.  9  ;  Jeremiah,  10.  16.).  Im- 
plying, that  the  source  of  Judah's  redemption  is  God's  free  love 
wherewith  He  chose  Israel  as  His  peculiar  heritage,  and  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them,  when  desponding  because  of  trials,  that 

he  would  plead  their  cause  as  His  own,  and  as  if  He  were  injured 
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in  their  person.  3.  Cast  lots  for  my  people — i.  e.,  divided  among 
themselves  my  people  as  their  captives  by  lot.  Cf.  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  captives  by  lot  (Obadiah,  n  ;  Nahum,  3.  10.).  given 
a  boy  for  .  .  .  harlot — instead  of  paying  a  harlot  for  her  prostitu- 
tion in  money,  they  gave  her  a  Jewish  captive  boy  as  a  slave,  girl 
for  wine — so  valueless  did  they  regard  a  Jewish  girl  that  they 
would  sell  her  for  a  draught  of  wine.  4.  what  have  ye  to  do 
With  me — ye  have  no  connection  with  me  (i.e.,  with  my  people  : 
God  identifying  Himself  with  Israel  ;  I,  i.  e.,  my  people,  have 
given  you  no  cause  of  quarrel,),  why  then  do  ye  trouble  me  (*.  e., 
my  people)  ?     Cf.  the  same  phrase,  Joshua,  22.  24  ;  Judges,  II.  12; 

2  Samuel,  16.  10 ;  Matthew,  8.  29.  Tyre  . . .  Zidon  . . .  Pales- 
tine— (Amos,  1.  6,  9.).  if  ye  recompense  me — if  ye  injure  me 
(my  people),  in  revenge  for  fancied  wrongs  (Ezekiel,  25.  15-17,),  I 
will  requite  you  in  your  own  coin  swiftly  and  speedily.  5.  my 
Silver  ...  my  gold — i.  <?.,  the  gold  and  silver  of  my  people.  The 
Philistines  and  Arabians  had  carried  off  all  the  treasures  of  king 
Jehoram's  house  (2  Chronicles,  21.  16,  17.).  Cf.  also  1  Kings,  15. 
18  ;  2  Kings,  12.  18  ;  14.  14,  for  the  spoiling  of  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace  in  Judah  by  Syria.  It 
was  customary  among  the  heathen  to  hang  up  in  the  idol  tem- 
ples some  of  the  spoils  of  war  as  presents  to  their  gods.  6.  Gre- 
cians— lit.,  Javanites,  i.  e.,  the  Ionians,  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  known  to  the 
Jews.  The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  in  their  original  descent 
came  from  Ja^an  (Genesis,  10.  2,  4.).  Probably  the  germ  of  Greek 
civilisation  in  part  came  through  the  Jewish  slaves  imported  into 
Greece  from  Phenicia  by  traffickers.  Ezekiel,  27.  13,  mentions 
Javan  and  Tyre  as  trading  in  the  persons  of  men.  far  from  their 
Border — far  from  Judea;  so  that  the  captive  Jews  were  cut  of? 
from  all  hope  of  return.  7.  raise  them — i.e.,  I  will  rouse  them. 
Neither  sea  nor  distance  will  prevent  my  bringing  them  back. 
Alexander,  and  his  successors,  restored  to  liberty  many  Jews  in 
bondage  in  Greece  (Josephus,  13.  5 ;  J.  B.  3.  9,  2.).  8.  sell 
them  to  .  .  .  Sabeans — the  Persian  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Darius 
Ochus,  and  chiefly  the  Greek  Alexander,  reduced  the  Phenician 
and  Philistine  powers.  Thirty  thousand  Tyrians  after  the  capture 
of  Tyre  by  the  last  conqueror,  and  multitudes  of  Philistines  on  the 
taking  of  Gaza,  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  Jews  are  here  said  to  do 
that  which  the  God  of  Judah  does  in  vindication  of  their  wrong, 
viz.,  sell  the  Phenicians  who  sold  them,  to  a  people  "far  off,"  as 
was  Greece,  whither  the  Jews  had  been  sold.  The  Sabeans  at  the 
most  remote  extremity  of  Arabia  Felix  are  referred  to  (cf.  Jere- 
miah, 6.  20  ;  Matthew,  12.  42.).  9.  The  nations  hostile  to  Israel 
are  summoned  by  Jehovah  to  "  come  up"  (this  phrase  is  used  be- 
cause Jerusalem  was  on  a  hill)  against  Jerusalem,  not  that  they 
may  destroy  it,  but  be  destroyed  by  the  Lord  at  it  (Ezekiel,  38. 
7-23;  Zechariah,  12.  2-9;  14.  2,  3.).  Prepare  war — lit.,  Sanctify 
war :  because  the  heathen  always  began  war  with  religious  cere- 
monies. The  very  phrase  used  of  Babylon's  preparations  against 
Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  6.  4)  is  now  used  of  the  final  foes  of  Jerusa- 
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lem.  As  Babylon  was  then  desired  by  God  to  advance  against  her 
for  her  destruction,  so  now  all  her  foes,  of  whom  Babylon  was  the 
type,  are  desired  to  advance  against  her  for  their  own  destruction. 
10.  Beat  your  ploughshares  into  SWOrds — As  the  foes  are  de- 
sired to  "beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  their  pi uning 
hooks  into  spears"  that  so  they  may  perish  in  their  unhallowed  at- 
tack on  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  so  these  latter,  and  the  nations  con- 
verted to  God  by  them,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  antichristian 
confederacy,  shall,  on  the  contrary,  "beat  their  swoids  into  plough- 
shaies,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks"  when  under  Messiah's 
coming  reign  there  shall  be  war  no   more  (Isaiah,  2.  4  ;  Hosea,  2. 

18  ;  Micah,  4.  3.).    let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong— so  universal 

shall  be  the  rage  of  Israel's  foes  for  invading  her,  that  even  the 
weak  among  them  will  fancy  themselves  strong  enough  to  join  the 
invading  forces.  Age  and  infirmity  were  ordinarily  made  valid 
excuses  for  exemption  from  service,  but  so  mad  shall  be  the  fury 
of  the  world  against  God's  people,  that  even  the  feeble  will  not 
desire  to  be  exempted  (cf.  Psalm  2.  1-3.).  II.  Assemble — "Has- 
ten." [Maurer.]  thither — to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  thy 
mighty  Ones — the  warriors  who  fancy  themselves  "mighty  ones," 
but  who  are  on  that  very  spot  to  be  overthrown  by  Jehovah. 
[Maurer.]  Cf.  "  the  mighty  men"  (v.  9.).  Rather,  Joel  speaks  of 
God's  really  "  mighty  ones"  in  contrast  to  the  self-styled  "  mighty 
men"  (v.  9  ;  Psalm  103.  20;  Isaiah,  13.  3 ;  cf.  Daniel,  10.  13.). 
Auberlen  remarks  :  One  prophet  supplements  the  other,  for  they 
all  prophesied  only  "in  part."  What  was  obscure  to  one  was  re- 
vealed to  the  other  ;  what  is  briefly  described  by  one  is  more  fully 
so  by  another.  Daniel  calls  Antichrist  a  king,  and  dwells  on  his 
wordly  conquests  ;  John  looks  more  to  his  spiritual  tyranny,  for 
which  reason  he  adds  a  second  beast,  wearing  the  semblance  of 
spirituality.  Antichrist  himself  is  described  by  Daniel.  Isaiah 
(Isaiah,  29.),  Joel  (ch.  3.),  and  Zechariah  (Zechariah,  12.,  13.,  and 
14.)  describe  his  army  of  heathen  followers  coming  up  against 
Jerusalem,  but  not  Antichrist  himself.  12.  See  v.  2.  judge  all 
the  heathen  round  about — i.e.,  all  the  nations  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  which  have  maltreated  Israel,  not  merely,  as  Henderson 
supposes,  the  nations  round  about  Jerusalem  (cf.  Psalm  no.  6; 
Isaiah,  2.  4;  Micah,  4.  3,  11-13;  Zephaniah,  3.  15-19;  Zechariah, 
12.  9  ;  14,  3-1 1  ;  Malachia,  4.  1-3.).  13.  Direction  to  the  minis- 
ters of  vengeance  to  execute  God's  wrath,  as  the  enemy's  wicked- 
ness is  come  to  its  full  maturity.  God  does  not  cut  off  the  wicked 
at  once,  but  waits  till  their  guilt  is  at  its  full  (so  as  to  the  Amorites* 
iniquity,  Genesis,  15.  16,),  to  show  forth  His  own  long  suffering, 
and  the  justice  of  their  doom  who  have  so  long  abused  it  (Matthew, 
I3-  27-30,  38,40;  Revelation,  14.  15-19.).  For  the  image  of  a 
harvest  to  be  threshed,  cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  33  ;  and  a  wine-press, 
Isaiah,  63.  3:  Lamentations,  1.  15.  14.  The  prophet  in  vision 
seeing  the  immense  array  of  nations  congregating,  exclaims,  "  Mul- 
titudes, multitudes  !"  a  Hebraism  for  immense  multitudes,  valley 
Of  decision — i.e.,  the  valley  in  which  they  are  to  meet  their  deter- 
mined doom.     The  same  as  "  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  i.e.,  "the 
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valley  of  judgment"  {Note,  V.  2.).  Cf.  V.  12,  "  there  will  I  sit  to 
fudge,"  which  confirms  English  Version  rather  than  Margin, 
"threshing."  The  repetition  of  "valley  of  decision"  heightens  the 
effect,  and  pronounces  the  awful  certainty  of  their  doom.  15. 
{Notes,  ch.  2.  io,  31.).  16.  (Cf.  Ezekiel,  38.  18-22.),  The  vie 
tories  of  the  Jews  over  their  cruel  foe  Antiochus,  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, may  be  a  reference  of  this  prophecy ;  but  the  ultimate 
reference  is  to  the  last  Antichrist,  of  whom  Antiochus  was  the 
type.  Jerusalem  being  the  central  seat  of  the  theocracy  (Psalm 
132.  13,),  it  is  from  thence  that  Jehovah  discomfits  the  foe.  roar 
— as  a  lion  (Jeremiah,  25.  30;  Amos,  1.  2 :  3.  8.).  Cf.  as  to  Jeho- 
vah's voice  thundering,  Psalm  18.  13;  Habakkuk,  3.  io,  11.  Lord 
.  .  .  the  hope  Of  his  people — or,  their  refuge  (Psalm  46.  1.).  17. 
Shall  ye  know — experimentally  by  the  proofs  of  favors  which  I 
shall  vouchsafe  to  you.     So  "know"  (Isaiah,  60.  16;  Hosea,  2.  20.). 

dwelling  in  Zion — as  peculiarly  your  God.    holy  ...  no  strangers 

pass  through — to  attack,  or  to  defile,  the  holy  city  (Isaiah,  35.  8  ; 
52.  1  ;  Zechariah,  14.  21.).  Strangers,  or  Gentiles,  shall  come  to 
Jerusalem;  but  it  shall  be  in  order  to  worship  Jehovah  there 
(Zechariah,  14.  16.).  18.  mountains  .  .  .  drop  .  .  .  Wine — figur- 
ative for  abundance  of  vines,  which  were  cultivated  in  ten  aces  of 
earth  between  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  Palestine 
(Amos.  9.  13.).  hills  .  .  .  flow  With  milk — i.e.,  they  shall  abound  in 
flocks  and  herds  yielding  milk  plentifully,  through  the  richness  of 
the  pastures,  waters — the  great  desideratum  for  fertility  in  the 
parched  East  (Isaiah,  30.  25.).  fountain  .  .  .  Of .  .  .  house  Of .  .  . 
Lord  .  .  .  water  .  .  .  valley  Of  Shittim — the  blessings,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  issuing  from  Jehovah's  house  at  Jerusalem,  shall  ex- 
tend even  to  Shittim,  on  the  border  between  Moab  and  Israel,  be- 
yond Jordan  (Numbers,  25.  I  ;  33.  49  ;  Joshua,  2.  1  ;  Micah,  6. 
5.).  Shittim  means  acacias,  which  grow  only  in  arid  regions :  im- 
plying, that  even  the  arid  desert  shall  be  fertilised  by  the  blessing 
from  Jerusalem.  So  Ezekiel,  47.  1-12,  describes  the  waters  issuing 
from  the  threshold  of  the  house  as  flowing  into  the  Dead  sea,  and 
purifying  it.  Also  in  Zechariah,  14.  8,  the  waters  flow  on  one  side 
into  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  side  into  the  Dead  sea,  near 
which  latter  Shittim  was  situated  (cf.  Psalm  46.  4  ;  Revelation,  22. 
1.).  19.  Edom — it  was  subjugated  by  David,  but  revolted  under 
Jehoram  (2  Chronicles,  21.  8-10  ;);  and  at  every  subsequent  op- 
portunity tried  to  injure  Judah.  Egypt  under  Shishak  spoiled 
Jerusalem  under  Rehoboam  of  the  treasures,  the  temple  and  the 
king's  house :  subsequently  to  the  captivity,  it  inflicted  under  the 
Ptolemies  various  injuries  on  Judea.  Antiochus  spoiled  Egypt 
(Daniel,  11.  40-43.).  Edom  was  made  "desolate"  under  the  Mac- 
cabees (Josephus,  12.  11,  12.).  The  low  condition  of  the  two 
countries  for  centuries  proves  the  truth  of  the  prediction  (cf.  Isaiah, 
19.  1,  &c. ;  Jeremiah,  49.  17  ;  Obadiah,  10.).  So  shall  fare  all  the 
foes  of  Israel,  typified  by  these  two  (Isaiah,  63.  1,  &c).  20. 
dwell  for  ever — (Amos,  9.  15,),  Uin  be  established  as  a  flourishing 

state.  21.  cleanse  . .  .  blood  ...  not  cleansed— I  will  purge 
away  from  Judah  the  extreme  guilt  (represented  by  "blood,"  the 
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shedding  of  which  was  the  climax  of  her  sin.  Isaiah,  i.  15)  which 
was  for  long  not  purged  away,  but  visited  with  judgments  (Isaiah, 
4.  4.).  Messiah  saves  from  guilt,  in  order  to  save  from  punishment 
^Matthew,  I.  21.). 

AMOS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Amos  (meaning  in  Heb.  "a burden")  was  (ch.  1.  1)  a  shepherd  of  Tekoa,  a 
small  town  of  Judah,  six  miles  S.  E.  from  Bethlehem,  and  twelve  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  (2  Chr.  20.  20;  cf.  ti.  6,  ibid.}.  The  re- 
gion being  sandy  was  fitter  for  pastoral  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  Amos 
therefore  owned  and  tended  flocks,  and  collected  sycamore  figs  ;  not  that  the 
former  was  a  menial  office,  kings  themselves,  as  Mesha  of  Moab  (2  Ki.  3.  4,), 
exercising  it.  Amos,  however,  (from  ch.  7.  14,  15,).  seems  to  have  been  of 
humble  rank. 

Though  belonging  to  Judah,  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  exercise  his 
prophetical  function  in  Israel  ;  as  the  latter  kingdom  abounded  in  impostors, 
and  the  prophets  of  God  generally  fled  to  Judah  through  fear  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  a  true  prophet  from  Judah  was  the  more  needed  in  it.  His  name  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Isaiah's  father,  Amoz. 

The  time  of  his  prophesying  was  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  II.  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  (ch.  1.  1,),  i.e.,  in  part  of  the  time  in 
which  the  two  kings  were  contemporary;   probably  in  Jeroboam's  latter   years, 
after  that  monarch  had  recovered  from  Syria   "the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  en- 
tering of  Hameth  to  the  sea  of   the  plain"   (2  Ki.  14.  25-27  :).;  for  Amos  fore- 
tells that   these  same  coasts,  "  from  the  entering  in  of  Hameth,  unto  the  river 
of  the  wilderness,"  should  be  the  scene  of  Israel's  being   afflicted   (ch.   6.    14); 
also  his  references  to  the  state  of  luxurious  security  then  existing  (ch.  6-1,4,  13), 
and  to  the  speedy  termination  of-  it  by  the  Assyrian  foe  (ch.  1.  5;  3.  12,  15  ;  5. 
•27  ;  8.  2,),  point  to  the  latter   part  of   Jeroboam's  reign,  which  terminated  in 
784  B.  C.,  the  twenty-seventh  year  of    Uzziah's   reign,  which  continued  dowu 
to  759  B.C.  ■    m 

He  was  contemporary  with  Hosea,  only  that  the  latter  continued  to  prophesy 
in  reigns  subsequent  to  Uzziah  (Hos.  1.  1.),  whereas  Amos  ceased  to  proph> 
esy  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The  scene  of  his  ministry.was  Beth-el,  where 
the  idol-calves  were  set  up  (ch.  7.  10-13.).  There  his  prophecies  roused  Ama- 
ziah  the  idol-priest  to  accuse  him  of  conspiracy,  and  to  try  to  drive  him  back  to 
Judah. 

The  first  six  chapters  are  without  figure  ;  the  last  three  symbolical,  but  with 
the  explanation  subjoined.     He  first  denounces  the  neighboring  peoples,  then 
the  Jews,  then  Israel  (from  ch.  3.  to  the  end),  closing  with  the  promise  of   res- 
toration under  Messiah  (ch.  9.  n-15.).     His  style  is  thought  by  Jerome  to  be- 
tray his  humble  origin ;  but  though  not  sublime,  it  is  regular,  perspicuous,  and 
energetic  ;  his  images  are  taken  from  the  scenes  in  nature  with  which  he  was 
familiar;  his  rhythms  are  flowing,  his  parallelisms  exact,  and  his  descriptions 
minute  and  graphic.     Some  peculiar  expressions  occur  :      cleanness  of  teeth," 
i.e.,  -want  of  bread  (ch.  4.  6  ;);  "  the  excellency  of  Jacob  "  (ch.  6.  8  ;  8.  7  ;); 
■'  the  high  places  of  Isaac     (ch.  7.  9;);  "the  house  of  Isaac"  (ch.  7.  16;); '  ,-e 
that  createth  the  wind"  (ch.  4.  13.). 
Hf.ngstenberg  draws  an  able  argument  for   the   genuineness  of  the  Mosaic 
records  from  the  evidence  in  Amos,  that  the  existing  institutions  in  Israel  as  well 
as   Judah   (excepting  the  calves    of   Jeroboam),  were  framed  according  to  the 
Pentateuch  rules. 

Two  quotations   from  Amos  occur  in   the   New  Testament  (cf.  Acts  7.  42,  43, 
with  ch.  5.  25,  26  ;  and  Acts  15.  16,  17,  with  ch.  9.  11). 

I  Philo,  JosSphus,  Melito's  catalogue,  Jerome,  Justin  Martyr  (sec.  22, 
quoting  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  Amos  as  "one  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets "),  and  the  60th  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council  support  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  of  Amos.  7*3 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET 

AMOS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.     God's   Judgments  on  Syria,    Philistia,  Tyre, 
Edom,  and   Ammon.     I.     The   words  of  Amos — *'.<?.,  Amos' 

oracular  communications.  A  heading  found  only  in  Jeremiah,  1. 1. 
among  the  herdmen — rather,  "  shepherds  ;"  both  owning  and 
tending  sheep ;  from  an  Arabic  root,  to  mark  with  pricks,  viz..  to 
select  the  best  among  a  species  of  sheep  and  goats  ill-shapen  and 
short  footed (as  others  explain  the  name  from  an  Arabic  root),  but 
distinguished  by  their  wool.  [Maurer.]  God  chooses  "  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,"  and  makes  a  humble 
shepherd  reprove  the  arrogance  of  Israel  and  her  king  arising  from 
prosperity  (cf.  1  Samuel,  17.  40.).     which  he  saw — in  supernatural 

vision  (Isaiah,  1.  1.).  two  years  before  the  earthquake— men- 
tioned in  Zechariah,  14.  5.  The  earthquake  occurred  in  Uzziah's 
reign,  at  the  time  of  his  being  stricken  with  leprosy  for  usurping 
the  priest's  functions.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  9.  10.  4.]  Thi» 
clause  must  have  been  inserted  by  Ezra  and  the  compilers  of  the 
Jewish  canon.  2.  will  roar — as  a  lion  (Joel,  3.  16.).  Whereas 
Jehovah  is  there  represented  roaring  in  Israel's  behalf,  here  he 
roars  against  her  (cf.  Psalm  18.  13  ;  Jeremiah,  25.  30.).  from  Zion 
.  .  .  Jerusalem — the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  from  which  ye  have  re- 
volted ;  not  from  Dan  and  Beth-el,  the  seat  of  your  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  calves,  habitations  .  .  .  mourn — poetical  personifica- 
tion. Their  inhabitants  shall  mourn,  imparting  a  sadness  to  the 
very  habitations.  Car  me  I — the  mountain  promontory  North  of 
Israel,  in .  Asher,  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  olives,  and  vines. 
The  name  is  the  symbol  of  fertility.  When  Carmel  itself  "  with- 
ers," how  utter  the  desolation  !  (Song  of  Solomon,  7.  5  ;  Isaiah,  33. 
9  I  35-  2  5  Jeremiah,  50.  19  ;  Nahum,  1.  4.).  3.  Here  begins  a 
series  of  threatenings  of  vengeance  against  six  other  states,  fol- 
lowed by  one  against  Judah,  and  ending  with  one  against 
Israel,  with  whom  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  occupied.  The 
eight  predictions  are  in  symmetrical  stanzas,  each  prefaced  by, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Beginning  with  the  sin  of  others, 
which  Israel  would  be  ready  enough  to  recognize,  he  proceeds  to 
bring  home  to  Israel  her  own  guilt.  Israel  must  not  think  hereaf- 
ter, because  she  sees  others  visited  similarly  to  herself,  that  such 
judgments  are  matters  of  chance  ;  nay,  they  are  divinely  foreseen 
and  foreordered,  and  are  confirmations  of  the  truth  that  God  will 
not  clear  the  guilty.  If  God  spares  not  the  nations  that  know 
not  the  truth,  how  much  less  Israel  that  sins  wilfully  (Luke,  12.  47, 

48 ;  James,  4.  17.).    For  three  transgressions  .    .  and  for  four 

—If  Damascus  had  only  sinned  once  or  twice  I  v/ould  have  spared 
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them,  but  since,  after  having  been  so  often  pardoned,  they  still  per- 
severe so  continually,  I  will  no  longer  "  turn  away"  their  punish- 
ment. The  Hebrew  is  simply,  "  I  will  not  reverse  it"  viz.,  the  sen* 
tence  of  punishment  which  follows  ;  the  negative  expression  im- 
plies more  than  it  expresses,  i.e.,  "  I  will  most  surely  execute  it ;" 
God's  fulfillment  of  His  threats  being  more  awful  than  human  lan- 
guage can  express.  "  Three  and  four"  imply  sin  muliplied  on  sin. 
Cf.  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  Proverbs,  30.  15,  18,  21  ;  "  six  and  seven,"  Job, 
5.  19  ;  "  once  and  twice,"  Job,  33.  14;  "  twice  and  thrice,"  Margin, 
"oftentimes,"  English  Version,  Job,  33.  29;  "seven  and  also 
eight,"  Ecclesiastes,  11.  2.  There  may  be  also  a  reference  to  seven, 
the  product  of  three  and  four  added  ;  seven  expressing  the  full 
completion  of  the  measure  of  their  guilt  (Leviticus,  26.  18,  21,  24  ; 
cf.  Matthew,  23.  32.).  threshed — the  very  term  used  of  the  Sy- 
rian king  Hazael's  oppression  of  Israel  under  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz 
(2  Kings,  10.  32,  33  ;  13.  7.).  The  victims  were  thrown  before 
the  threshing  sledges,  the  teeth  of  which  tore  their  bodies.  So 
David  to  Ammon  (2  Samuel,  12.  31  cf.  Isaiah,  28.  27.).  4.  Ha- 
zael  .  .  .  Ben-hadad — A  black  marble  obelisk  found  in  the  central 
palace  of  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  of  Syria,  as  well  as  Jehu 
of  Israel,  mentioned  as  tributaries  of  "  Shalmanubar,"king  of  As- 
syria. The  kind  of  tribute  from  Jehu  is  mentioned,  gold,  pearls, 
precious  oil,  &c.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  The  Ben-hadad  here  is  the 
son  of  Hazael  (2  Kings,  13.  3,),  not  the  Ben-hadad  supplanted  and 
slain  by  Hazael  (2  Kings,  8.  7,  15.).  The  phrase,  "I  will  send  a 
fire,"  &c,  i.e.,  the  flame  of  war  (Psalm  78.  63,),  occurs  also  (v.  7, 
10,  12,  14,  and  ch.  2.  2,  5  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  27  ;  Hosea,  8.  14.).  5. 
bar  Of  Damascus — i.e.,  the  bar  of  its  gates  (cf.  Jeremiah,  51.  30.). 
the  inhabitant — singtdar for plural,  "inhabitants."  Henderson, 
because  of  the  parallel,  "  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre,"  translates, 
"  the  ruler."  But  the  parallelism  is  that  of  one  clause  complement- 
ing the  other,  "  the  inhabitant"  or  subject  here  answering  to  "  him 
that  holdeth  the  sceptre"  or  ruler  there,  both  ruler  and  subject 
alike  being  cut  off.  Aven — the  same  as  Oon  or  Un,  a  delightful 
valley,  four  hours'  journey  from  Damascus,  toward  the  desert. 
Proverbial  in  the  East  as  a  place  of  delight.  [Josephus  Abassus.] 
It  is  here  parallel  to  "  Eden,"  which  also  means  pleasantness ;  situ- 
ated at  Lebanon.  As  Josephus  Abassus  is  a  doubtful  authority, 
perhaps  the  reference  may  be  rather  to  the  valley  between  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon,  called  El-Bekaa,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Baalbec  temple  of  the  sun  ;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it  On,  the 
same  name  as  the  city  in  Egypt  bears,  dedicated  to  the  sun-worship 
(Genesis,  41.  45  ;  Margin,  Ezekiel,  30.  17,  Heliopolis,  "  the  city 
of  the  sun.").  It  is  termed  by  Amos  "  the  valley  of  Aven,"  or 
vanity,  from  the  worship  of  idols  in  it.  Kir — a  region  subject  to 
Assyria  (Isaiah,  22.  6)  in  Iberia,  the  same  as  that  called  now  in  Ar- 
menian Kury  lying  by  the  river  Cyrus  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  Tiglath-pileser  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  when  Ahaz 
applied  for  help  to  him  against  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  the  As- 
syrian king  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  and  carried  away  its  peo- 
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pie  captive  to  Kh.  6.  Gaza — the  southernmost  of  the  five  capi- 
tals of  the  five  divisions  of  Philistia,  and  the  key  to  Palestine  on  the 
South  :  hence  put  for  the  whole  Philistine  nation.  Uzziah  com- 
menced the  fiulfillment  of  this  prophecy  (see  2  Chronicles,  26.  6.). 

because  they  carried  away  ...  the  whole  captivity—?,  e.,  they 

left  none.  Cf.  with  the  phrase  here,  Jeremiah,  13.  19,  "  Judah  .  .  . 
carried  captive  all  of  it  .  .  .  wholly  carried  away."  Under  Jeho- 
ram  already  the  Philistines  had  carried  away  all  the  substance  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  his  wives  and  his  sons,  "  so  that  there  was  never 
a  son  left  to  him,  save  Jehoahaz  ;"  and  after  Amos'  time  (if  the 
reference  include  the  future,  which  to  the  prophet's  eye  is  as  if  al- 
ready done,),  under  Ahaz  (2  Chronicles,  28.  18,),  they  siezed  on  all 
the  cities  and  villages  of  the  low  country  and  south  of  Judah.  to 
deliver  them  up  to  Edom — Judah's  bitterest  foe  ;  as  slaves  (v.  9  ; 
cf.  Joel,  3.  I,  3,  6.).  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  fact  (Isaiah,  16.  4) 
that  on  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah,  many  fled  for  refuge  to 
neighboring  countries;  the  Philistines,  instead  of  hospitably  shelter- 
ing the  refugees,  sold  them,  as  if  captives  in  war,  to  their  enemies,  the 
Idumeans.  7.  fire — i.  e.,  the  flame  of  war  (Numbers,  21.  28  ; 
Isaiah,  26.  if.).  Hezekiah  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  smiting  the  Phil- 
istines unto  Gaza  (2  Kings,  18.  8.).  Foretold  also  by  Isaiah,  14. 
29,  31.  8.  Ashdod,  &c. — Gath  alone  is  not  mentioned  of  the  five 
chief  Philistine  cities.  It  had  already  been  subdued  by  David  ; 
and  it,  as  well  as  Ashdod,  was  taken  by  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26. 
6.).  Gath  perhaps  had  lost  its  position  as  one  of  the  five  primary 
cities  before  Amos  uttered  this  prophecy,  whence  arose  his  omission 
of  it.  So  Zephaniah,  2.  4,  5.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  47.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  25. 16. 
Subsequently  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Philistines  by  Uzziah,  and 
then  by  Hezekiah,  they  were  reduced  by  Psammeticus  of  Egypt, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Persians,  Alexander,   and  lastly  the  Asmo- 

neans.    9.    Tyrus  . . .  delivered  up  the  . . .  captivity  to  Edom — 

the  same  charge  as  against  the  Philistines  {v.  6.).  remembered 
not  the  brotherly  covenant — the  league  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  with 
David  and  Solomon,  the  former  supplying  cedars  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  and  king's  house  in  return  for  oil  and  corn 
(2  Samuel,  5.  n  ;  1  Kings,  5.  2-6  ;  9.  11-14,  27  ;  10.  22  ;  I  Chron- 
icles, 14.  1  ;  2  Chronicles,  8.  18  ;  9.  10.).  10.  fire.  (cf.  v.  4,  7  ; 
Notes,  Isaiah,  23  ;  Ezekiel,  26.,  27.,  and  28.).  Many  parts  of  Tyre 
were  burnt  by  fiery  missiles  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Alexander  of  Macedon  subsequently  overthrew  it.  II.  Edom 
...  did  pursue  his  brother — (Isaiah,  34.  5.).  The  chief  aggrava- 
tion to  Edom's  violence  against  Israel  was,  that  they  both  came 
from  the  same  parents,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  (cf.  Genesis,  25.  24-26  ; 
Deuteronomy,  23.  7,  8;  Obadiah,  10.  12;  Malachi,  1.2.).  cast 
Off  all  pity — lit.,  destroy  compassions,  i.  e.,  did  suppress  all  the  nat- 
ural feeling  of  pity  for  a  brother  in  distress,  his  wrath  for  ever 
— as  Esau  kept  up  his  grudge  against  Jacob,  for  having  twice  sup- 
planted him,  viz.,  as  to  the  birthright  and  the  blessing  (Genesis,  27. 
41,),  so  Esau's  posterity  against  Israel  (Numbers,  20.  14,  21.). 
Edom  first  showed  his  spite  in  not  letting  Israel  pass  through  his 
borders  when  coming  from  the  wilderness,  but  threatening  to  "  come 
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ouj  against  him  with  the  sword  ;"  next,  when  the  Syrians  attack- 
ed Jerusalem  under  Ahaz  (cf.  2  Chronicles,  28.  17,  with  2  Kings, 
16.  5  ;);  next,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  assailed  Jerusalem  (Psalm  137. 
7,  8.)  In  each  case  Edom  chose  the  day  of  Israel's  calamity  for 
venting  his  grudge.  This  is  the  point  of  Edom's  guilt  dwelt  on  in 
Obadiah,  10-13.  God  punishes  the  children,  not  for  the  sin  of 
their  fathers,  but  for  their  own  filling  up  the  measure  of  their 
father's  guilt,  as  children  generally  follow  in  the  steps  of,  and  even 
exceed,  their  father's  guilt  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  5.).  12.  Teman  a  city — 
of  Edom,  called  from  a  grandson  of  Esau,  (Genesis,  36.  II,  15  ; 
Obadiah,  8,  9.).  Situated  five  miles  from  Petra  ;  South  of.  the 
present  Wady  Musa.  Its  people  were  famed  for  wisdom  (Jere- 
miah, 49.  7.)  Bozrah — a  city  of  Edom  (Isaiah  63.  1.).  Selah  or 
Petra  is  not  mentioned  as  it  had  been  overthrown  by  Amaziah  ;  2 
Kings,  14,  7.).  13.  Ammon — the  Ammonites  under  Nahash  at- 
tacked Jabesh-gilead,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  latter 
to  save  them,  unless  the  Jabesh-gileadites  would  put  out  all  their 
right  eyes  (1  Samuel,  11.  1,  &c).  Saul  rescued  Jabesh-gilead.  The 
Ammonites  joined  the  Chaldeans  in  their  invasion  of  Judea  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  ripped  up  .  .  .  women  with  Child — as  Hazael 
of  Syria  also  did  (2  Kings,  8.  12  ;  cf.  Hosea,  13.  16.).  Ammon's 
object  in  this  cruel  act  was  to  leave  Israel  without  "  heir,"  so  as  to 
seize  on  Israel's  inheritance  (Jer.  49.  I.).  14.  Rabbah — the  capital 
of  Ammon  :  meaning  "  the  Great."  Distinct  from  Rabbah  of 
Moab.  Called  Philadelphia,  afterwards,  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  tempest — i.  e.,  with  an  onset  swift,  sudden,  and  resistless 
as  a  hurricane,  day  Of  the  whirlwind — parallel  to  the  "  day  of 
battle ;"  therefore  meaning  "  the  day  of  the  foe's  tumultuous 
assault:'  15.  their  king  .  . .  princes — or  else,  "  their  Moloch 
(the  idol  of  Ammon)  and  his  priests."  [Grotius  and  LXX.] 
Isaiah,  43.  28,  so  uses  "princes"  {ox priests.  So  ch.  5.  26,  "your 
Moloch  ;"  and  Jeremiah,  49.  3.  Margin.  English  Version  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  perferable  both  here  and  in  Jeremiah,  49.  3  ;  see 
Notes  there. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.   1-16.    Charges  against   Moab,  Judah,  and  Lastly 
Israel,  the  chief  Subject  of  Amos'  Prophecies.     I.     burned 
...bones  of...  king  of  Edom  into  lime — when   Jehoram   of 

Israel,  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom,  combined 
against  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  the  latter  failing  in  battle  to  break 
through  to  the  king  of  Edom,  took  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter  and 
offered  him  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  wall  (2  Kings,  3.  27.), 
[Michaelis.]  Thus,  "king  of  Edom"  is  taken  as  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Edom.  But  "his  son"  is  rather  the  king  of  MoaVs 
otvn  son,  whom  the  father  offered  to  Moloch.  [Josephus,  An- 
tiquities, 9.  3.]  Thus  the  reference  here  in  Amos  is  not  to  that 
fact,  but  to  the  revenge  which  probably  the  king  of  Moab  took 
on  the  king  of  Edom  when  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  had 
retired  after  their  successful  campaign  against  Moab,  leaving  Edom 
without  allies.  The  Hebrew  tradition  is,  that  Moab  in  revenge  tore 
from  their  grave,  and  burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom,  the  ally 
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of  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  already  buried.  Probably  the 
"  burning  of  the  bones  "means,  he  burned  the  king  of  Edom  alive,  re- 
ducing his  very  bones  to  lime.  [Maurer.]  2.  Kirioth — the  chief  city 
of  Maob,  called  also  Kir-Moab  (Isaiah  1.5,  1;);  the  form  hplural  here, 
as  including  both  the  acropolis  and  town  itself  (see  Jeremiah,  48.  24, 
41,  Margin),  die  with  tumult — i..e.,  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle 
(Hosea,  10.  14.).  3.  the  judge — the  chief  magistrate,  the  su- 
preme source  of  justice.  "King"  not  being  used  it  seems  likely, 
a  change  of  government  had  before  this  time  substituted  for  kings 
supreme  judges.  4.  From  foreign  kingdoms  he  passes  to  Judah 
and  Israel,  lest  it  should  be  said,  he  was  strenuous  in  denouncing 
sins  abroad,  but  connived  at  those  of  his  own  nation.  Judah's 
guilt  differs  from  that  of  all  the  others  in  that  it  was  directly  against 
God,  not  merely  against  man.  Also  because  Judah's  sin  was  wil- 
ful and  wittingly,  against  light  and  knowledge,  law — the  Mosaic 
code  in  general.  Commandments — or  statutes,  the  ceremonies  and 
civil  laws,  their  lies — their  lying  idols  (Psalm  40.  4  ;  Jeremiah, 
16.  19,),  from  which  they  drew  false  hopes.  The  order  is  to  be  ob- 
served. The  Jews  first  cast  off  the  divine  law,  then  fall  into  lying 
er/ors  :  God  thus  visiting  them  with  a  righteous  retribution  (Ro- 
mans, 1.  25,  26,  28  ;  2  Thessatonians,  2.  11,  12.).  The  pretext  of 
a  good  intentio?i  is  hereby  refuted  :  the  "  lies  "  that  mislead  them 
are  "  their  (own)  lies."  [Calvin.]  after  .  .  .  which  their  fathers 
.  .  .  walked — we  are  not  to  follow  the  fathers  in  error,  but  must 
follow  the  word  of  God  alone.  Nay,  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
Jews'  sin,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  preceding  generations  ;  the  sons 
rivalled  the  sins  of  their  fathers  (Matthew,  23.  32  ;  Acts,  7. 
51.).  [Calvin.]  5.  afire — Nebuchadnezzar.  6.  Israel — the  ten 
tribes,  the  main  subject  of  Amos'  prophecies,  sold  the  righteous 
— Israel's  judges  for  a  bribe  are  induced  to  condemn  in  judgment 
him  who  has  a  righteous  cause  ;  in  violation  of  Deuteronomy,  16. 
19.  the  poor  for  a  pair  Of  Shoes — lit.,  sandals  of  wood,  secured 
on  the  foot  by  leathern  straps  ;  less  valuable  than  shoes.  Cf.  the 
same  phrase,  for  the  most  paltry  bribe,  ch.  8.  6;  Ezekiel,  13.  19; 
Joel,  3.  3.  They  were  not  driven  by  poverty  to  such  a  sin  ;  begin- 
ning with  suffering  themselves  to  be  tempted  by  a  large  bribe  they 
at  last  are  so  reckless  of  all  shame  as  to  prostitute  justice,  for  the 
merest  trifle.  Amos  convicts  them  of  injustice,  incestuous  unchas- 
tity,  and  oppression  first,  as  these  were  so  notorious  that  they  could 
not  deny  them,  before  he  proceeds  to  reprove  their  contempt  of 
God,  which  they  would  have  denied  on  the  ground  that  they  wor- 
shiped God  in  the  form  of  the  calves.  7.  pant  after.  .  .  dustof .  .  . 
earth  on  .  .  .  head  Of  .  . .  poor — i.e.,  eagerly  thirst  for  this  object, 
by  their  oppression  to  prostrate  the  poor  so  as  to  cast  the  dust  on 
their  heads  in  mourning  on  the  earth  (cf.  2  Samuel,   1.  2  ;  Jfjb,   2. 

12 ;  Ezekiel,  27.  30.).    turn  aside  .  . .  way  of  . . .  meek — pervert 

their  cause  (ch.  5.  12  ;  Job,  24.  4  [Grotius]  ;  Isaiah,  10.  2.).  a 
man  and  his  father — a  crime  "not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
Gentiles"  (1  Corinthians,  5.  1.).  When  God's  people  sin  in  the 
face  of  light,  they  often  fall  lower  than  even  those  who  know  not 
God.     go  in  unto  the  Same  maid — from   v.    8  it  seems   likely   the 
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damsel  meant  is  one  of  the  prostitutes  attached  to  the  idol  Astarte's 
temple  ;  prostitution  being  part  of  her  filthy  worship,  to  profane 
my  .  .  .  name — Israel  in  such   abominations  as  it  were  designedly 

seeks  to  insult  God.    8.  lay  themselves  .. .  upon  clothes  laid  to 

pledge — the  outer  garment^  which  Exodus,  22.  25-27,  ordered  to 
be  restored  to  the  poor  man  before  sunset,  as  being  his  only  cover- 
ing. It  aggravated  the  crime,  that  they  lay  on  these  clothes  in  an 
idol  temple,  by  every  altar — they  partook  in  a  recumbent  posture 
of  the  idolatrous  feasts  ;  the  ancients  being  in  the  habit  of  reclining 
at  full  length  in  eating,  the  upper  half  of  the  body  resting  on  the 

left  elbow,  not  sitting  as  we  do.  drink  . . .  wine  of  the  con- 
demned— i.e.,  wine  bought  with  the  money  of  those  whom  they  un- 
justly fined.  9.  Yet — My  former  benefits  to  you  heighten  your 
ingratitude,  the  Amorite — the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
ite  nations,  and  therefore  put  for  them  all  (Genesis,  15.  16  ;  48.  22; 
Deuteronomy,  1.  20  ;  Joshua,  7.  7.).     height  .  .  .  like  .  .  .  cedars — 

(Numbers,  13.  32,  33).    destroyed  his  fruit . . .  above  . . .  roots 

beneath — i.e.,  destroyed  him  utterly  (Job,   18.   16,  Ezekiel,  17.  9  ; 

Malachi,  4.  i.).    10.  brought  you  up  from  ...  Egypt — "brought 

up"  is  the  phrase,  as  Egypt  was  low  and  flat,  and  Canaan  hilly,  to 
possess  the  land  Of  the  Amorite — the  Amorites  strictly  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  mountains  afterward  possessed 
by  Judah  ;  but  they  here,  as  in  v.  9,  stand  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  God  kept  Israel  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  which  tended  to  , 
discipline  them  in  his  statutes,  so  as  to  be  the  better  fitted  for  enter- 
ing on  the  possession  of  Canaan.  II.  Additional  obligation  under 
which  Israel  lay  to  God:  the  prophets,  and  ATazariles,  appointed  by 
Him,  to  furnish  religious  instruction  and  examples  of  holy  self- 
restraint,  of  your  young  men — It  was  a  specimen  of  Israel's  highly 
favored  state,  that,  of  the  class  most  addicted  to  pleasures,  God  chose 
those  who  by  a  solemn  vow  bound  themselves  to  abstinence  from 
all  produce  of  the  vine,  and  from  all  ceremonial  and  moral  defile- 
ment. The  Nazarite  was  not  to  shave  (Numbers,  6.  2,  &c).  God 
left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  purity  of  their  worship  and  their 
faithfulness  to  it  (Lam.  4.  7.).  The  name  comes  from  a  Hebrew  rcot, 
Nazar,  "  to  set  apart."  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
Nazarites.  Is  it  not  even  thus — Will  any  of  you  dare  to  deny  it 
is  so?  12.  Ye  so  despised  these  my  favors,  as  to  tempt  the  Naza- 
rite to  break  his  vow  ;  and  forbad  the  prophets  prophesying  (Isaiah, 
30.  10.).  So  Amaziah  forbad  Amos  (ch.  7.  12,  13,  14.).  13.  lam 
pressed  under  you — so  Calvin  (cf.  Isaiah,  1.  14.).  Margin  ttan- 
slates  actively,  "  I  will  depress  your  place,"  i.  e.,  I  will  make  it  nar- 
row, a  metaphor  for  afflicting  a  people  ;  the  opposite  of  enlarging 
i.e.,  relieving  (Psalm  4.  1  ;  Proverbs,  4.  12.).  Maurer  translates, 
"  I  will  press  you  down"  (not  as  Margin,  "  your  place  ;"  so  the  He- 
breiv,  Job,  40.  12  ;  or  v.  7  in  Hebrew  text ).  Amos,  as  a  shepherd, 
appropriately  draws  his  similes  from  rustic  scenes.  14.  flight  Shall 
perish  from  .  .  .  swift — even  the  swift  shall  not  be  able  to  escape. 

strong  shall  not  strengthen  his  force — i.e.,  shall  not  be  able  to 
use  his  strength,    himself—  lit.,  his  life.     16.    flee  .  . .  naked — if 

any  escape,  it  must  be  with  the  loss  of  accoutrements,  and  nil  that 
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would  impede  rapid  flight.  They  must  be  content  with  saving 
their  life  alone. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-15.  God's  extraordinary  Love,  being  tlepaid  by 
Israel  with  Ingratitude,  of  necessity  calls  for  Judg- 
ments, which  the  Prophets  announce,  not  at  random, 
but  by  God's  commission,  which  they  cannot  but  fulfil. 
The  Oppression  prevalent  in  Israel  will  bring  down 
Ruin  on  all  save  a  small  remnant.  I.  children  of  Israel 
— not  merely  the  ten  tribes,  but  "  the  whole  family  brought  up 
from  Egypt  ;"  all  the  descendants  of  Jabob,  including  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Cf.  Jeremiah,  8.  3,  and  Micah,  2.  3,  on  "  family"  for 
the  nation.  However,  as  the  prophecy  following  refers  to  the  ten 
tribes,  they  must  be  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  meant  ;  they  were  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation ;  and  so  Amos  concedes  what  they  so  often 
boasted,  that  they  were  the  elect  people  of  God  [Calvin];  but  im- 
plies that  this  only  heightens  their  sin.  2.  YOU  Only  have  I  known 
— i.  e.,  acknowledged  as  my  people,  and  treated  with  peculiar 
favor  (Exodus,  19.  5 ;  Deuteronomy.  4.  20.).  Cf.  the  use  of 
"know,"  Psalm  1.  6:  144.3;  Jonn»  IO-  M  i  2  Timothy,  2.  19. 
therefore  I  will  punish — the  greater  the  privileges,  the  heavier 
the  punishment  for  the  abuse  of  them  :  for  to  the  other  offences 
there  is  added,  in  this  case,  ingratitude.  When  God's  people  do 
not  glorify  Him,  He  glorifies  Himself  by  punishing  them.  3. 
Here  follow  several  questions  of  a  parable-like  kind,   to  awaken 

conviction  in  the  people.  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be 

agreed  ? — Can  God's  prophets  be  so  unanimous  in  prophesying 
against  you,  if  God's  Spirit  were  not  joined  with  them,  or  if  their 
prophecies  were  false?  The  Israelites  were  "at  ease,"  not  believ- 
ing that  God  was  with  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations  of  com- 
ing ruin  to  the  nation  (ch.  6. 1,  3  ;  cf.  1  Kings,  22.  18,  24,  27  ;  Jere- 
miah, 43.  2.).  This  accords  with  v.  7.  8.  So  "  I  will  be  with  thy 
mouth"  (Exodus,  4.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  1.  8  ;  Matthew,  10.  20.).  If 
the  prophets  and  God  were  not  agreed,  the  former  could  not  pre- 
dict the  future  as  they  do.  In  ch.  2.  12,  he  had  said,  the  Israelites 
forbad  the  prophets  prophesying  ;  therefore,  in  v.  3.  8,  he  asserts 
the  agreement  between  the  prophets  and  God  who  spake  by  them 
against  Israel.  [Rosenmuller.]  Rather,  I  once  walked  with 
you  (Leviticus,  26.  12)  as  a  Father  and  Husband  (Isaiah,  54.  5: 
Jeremiah,  3.  14 ;);  but  now  your  way  and  mine  are  utterly  diverse, 
there  can  therefore  be  no  fellowship  between  us  such  as  there  was 
{v.  2  ;):  I  will  walk  with  you  only  to  "  punish  you  ;"  as  a  "lion" 
walks  with  his  ,l  prey"  (v.  4,),  as  a  bird-catcher"  with  a  bird.  [Tar- 
novius.]  The  prophets,  and  all  servants  of  God,  can  have  no  fel- 
lowship with  the  ungodly  (Psalm  119.  63  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  16,  17; 
Ephesians,  5.  n  ;  James,  4.  4.).  4.  The  same  idea  as  in  Matthew, 
24,  28.  Where  a  corrupt  nation  is,  there  God's  instruments  of 
punishment  are  sure  also  to  be.  The  lion  roars  loudly  only  when 
he  has  prey  in  sight,  will  a  young  lion  Cry  OUt  ...  if  he  (the 
"lion,"  not  the  "young  lion")  have  taken  nothing ? — The  young 
lion  just  weaned  lies  silent,  until  the  old  lion  brings  the  prey  near 
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then  the  scent  rouses  him.  So,  the  prophet  would  not  speak 
against  Israel,  if  God  did  not  reveal  to  him  Israel's  sins  as  requir- 
ing punishment.  5.  When  a  bird  trying  to  fly  upwards  is  made 
to  fall  upon  the  earth  by  an  earth-snare,  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the 
snare  is  there  ;  so,  Israel,  now  that  thou  art  falling,  infer  thence, 
that  it  is  in  the  snare  of  the  divine  judgment  that  thou  art  en- 
tangled. [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.J  shall  oneiake  up  a  snare  from 
the  earth,  and  have  taken  nothing — The  bird-catcher  does  not 

remove  his  snare  off  the  ground  till  he  has  caught  some  prey  ;  so 
God  will  not  withdraw  the  Assyrians,  &c,  the  instruments  c^ 
punishment,  until  they  have  had  the  success  against  you,  which 
God  gives  them.  The  foe  corresponds  to  the  "  snare"  suddenly 
springing  from  the  ground  and  enclosing  the  bird  on  the  latter 
touching  it  :  the  Hebrew  is  lit.,  "  Shall  the  snare  spring  from  the 
•earth?"  Israel  entangled  in  judgments  answers  to  the  bird 
"taken."  6.  When  the  sound  of  alarm  is  trumpeted  by  the  watch- 
man in  the  city,  the  people  are  sure  to  run  to  and  fro  in  alarm 
{Hebrew  lit.).     Yet   Israel  is  not  alarmed,   though   God  threatens 

judgments,    shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 

done  it  ? — This  is  the  explanation  of  the  preceding  similes  :  God 
is  i he  Author  of  all  the  calamities  which  happen  you,  and  which 
iire  foretold  by  His  prophets.  The  evil  of  sin  is  from  ourselves  ; 
the  evil  of  trouble  is  from  God,  whoever  be  the  instruments.  7. 
Jlis  secrejt — viz.,  His  purpose  hidden  from  all,  until  it  is  revealed 
to  His  prophets  (cf.  Genesis,  18.  17.).  In  a  wider  sense,  God's  will 
is  revealed  to  all  who  love  God,  which  it  is  not  to  the  world  (Psalm 
25.  14  :  John,  15.  15  ;  1 7.  25,  26.).  unto  his*  Servants— who  be- 
ing servants  cannot  but  obey  their  Lord  in  setting  forth  His  pur- 
pose (viz.,  that  of  judgment  against  Israel)  (Jeremiah,  20.  9 ;  Eze- 
kiel,  9.  11.).  Therefore  the  fault  which  the  ungodly  find  wilh 
them  is  groundless  (1  Kings,  18.  17.).  It  aggravates  Israel's  sin, 
that  God  is  not  about  to  inflict  judgment,  without  having  fully 
warned  the  people,  if  haply  they  might  repent.  8.  As  when  "  the 
lion  roars"  (cf.  ch.  1.2;  and  v.  4  above),  none  can  help  but  "  fear," 
so  when  Jehovah  communicates  His  awful  message,  the  prophet 
cannot  but  prophesy.  Find  not  fault  with  me  for  prophesying,  I 
must  obey  God.  In  a  wider  sense  true  of  all  believers  (Acts,  4. 
20;  5.  29.).  9.  Publish  in  .  .  .  palaces — as  being  places  of  great- 
est resort  (cf.  Matthew,  10.  27  ;);  and  also  as  it  is  the  sin  of  princes 
that  he  arraigns,  he  calls  on  princes  the  (occupants  of  the  "palaces") 
to  be  the  witnesses.  Ashdod — put  for  all  Philistia.  Convene  the 
Philistine  and  the  Egyptian  magnates,  from  whom  I  have  on  vari- 
ous occasions  rescued  Israel.  (The  opposite  formula  to  "Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,"  viz.,  lest  the  heathen  should  glory  over  Israel.) 
Even  these  idolaters,  in  looking  on  your  enonnities,  will  condemn 
you,  how  much  more  will  the  holy  God  ?  upon  the  mountains  of 
Samaria — on  the  hills  surrounding  and  commanding  the  view  of 
Samaria,  the  metropolis  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  was  on  a  lower  hill 
(ch.  4.  1  ;  1  Kings,  16.  24.).  The  mountains  are  to  be  the  tribunal 
on  which  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians  are  to  sit  aloft  to  have  a 
view  of  your  crimes,  so  as  to  testify  to  the  justice  ot  your  punish- 
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ment  (v.  13.).  tumults — caused  by  the  violence  of  the  princes  of 
Israel  in  "oppressions"  of  the  poor  (Job,  35.9;  Ecclesiastes,  4.  1.). 
10.  know  not  to  do — their  moral  corruption  blinds  their  power  of 
discernment  so  that  they  cannot  do  right  (Jeremiah,  4.  22.).  Not 
simple  intellectual  ignorance :  the  defect  lay  in  the  heart  and  will. 
Store  up  violence  and  robbery — i.e..,  treasures  obtained  by  "  vio- 
lence and  robbery"  (Proverbs,  10.  2.).  II.  Translate,  "An  ad- 
versary (the  abruptness  produces  a  startling  effect)  !  and  that,  too, 
from  every  side  of"  the  land."  So  in  the  fulfilment,  2  Kings,  17.  5  ; 
"  The  king  of  Assyria  (Shalmaneser)  came  up  throughout  all  the 
land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years."  bring 
down  thy  Strength  from  thee— i '.e.,  bring  thee  down  from  thy 
strength  (the  strength  on  which  thou  didst  boast  thyself;);  all  thy 
resources,  (Proverbs,  10.  15.).  palaces  shall  be  spoiled— a  just 
retribution  in  kind  (v.  10.).  The  palaces  in  which  spoils  of  robbery 
were  stored  up,  "  shall  be  spoiled."  12.  shepherd— a  pastoral  im- 
age, appropriately  used  by  Amos,  a  shepherd  himself,  piece  of 
.  .  .  ear — brought  by  the  shepherd  to  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  pay  for  the  loss  (Genesis,  31.  39  \  Exodus,  22.  13.). 
So  if  aught  of  Israel  escapes,  it  shall  be  a  miracle  of  God's  good- 
ness. It  shall  be  but  a  scanty  remnant.  There  is  a  kind  of  goat 
in  the  East,  the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  proportionally 
broad.     Perhaps   the   reference  is  to  this.      Cf.   on    the    image,  1 

Samuel,  17.  34,  35 ;  2  Timothy,  4.  17.    that  dwell  in  Samaria  in 

the  corner  Of  a  bed — i.e.,  that  live  luxuriously  in  Samaria  (cf.  ch. 
6.  1,  4.).  "  A  bed"  means  here  the  Oriental  divan,  a  raised  part  of 
the  room  covered  with  cushions,  in  Damascus  in  a  COUCh — Jero- 
boam II.  had  lately  restored  Damascus  to  Israel  (2  Kings,  14.  25, 
28.).  So  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  not  merely  in  "  the  cor- 
ner of  a  bed,"  as  in  Samaria,  but  "  in  a  (whole)  couch,"  at  Damas- 
cus, living  in  luxurious  ease.  Of  these  now  so  luxurious,  soon  but 
a  remnant  shall  be  left  by  the  foe.  The  destruction  of  Damascus 
and  that  of  Samaria  shall  be  conjoined  ;  as  here  their  luxurious 
lives,  and  subsequently  under  Pekah  and  Rezin  their  inroads  on 
Judah  were  combined  (Isaiah,  7.  1-8  ;  8.  4,  9  ;  17.  3.).  The  paral- 
lelism of  "  Samaria"  to  "  Damascus"  and  LXX.  favor  English 
Version  rather  than  Gesenius:  "  on  a  damask  couch."  The  He- 
brew pointing,  though  generally  expressing  damask,  may  express 
the  city  "  Damascus;"  and  many  MSS.  point  it  so.     Cf.  for  Israel's 

overthrow,  2  Kings,  17.  5,  6 ;  18.  9-12.    13.    testify  in  the  house, 

&c. — i.e.,  against  the  house  of  Jacob.  God  calls  on  the  same  per- 
sons as  in  v.  9,  viz.,  the  heathen  Philistines  and  the  Egyptians  to 
witness  with  their  own  eyes  Samaria's  corruptions  above  described, 
so  as  that  none  may  be  able  to  deny  the  justice  of  Samaria's 
punishment.  [Maurer.]  God  of  hosts — having  all  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth  at  command,  and  therefore  One  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  whom  he  threatens.  14. 
That — rather,  Since,  or  For.  This  verse  is  not  as  English  Version 
translates,  the  thing  which  the  witnesses  cited  are  to  "  testify"  {v. 
13,),  but  the  reason  why  God  calls  on  the  heathen  to  -witness 
Samaria's  guilt,  viz.,  in  order  to  justify  the  punishment  which  He 
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here  declares  He  will  inflict.     I  will  also    visit  .  .  .  Beth-el — the 

golden  calves  which  were  the  source  of  all  "  the  transgressions  of 
Israel"  (i  Kings,  12.  32;  13.  2;  2  Kings,  23.  15,  16,),  though 
Israel  thought  that  by  them  their  transgressions  were  atoned  for 
and  God's  favor  secured,  horns  of  the  altar — which  used  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  victims.  They  were  horn-like  project- 
ing points  at  the  corners  of  ancient  altars.  The  singular,  "  altar," 
refers  to  the  great  altar  erected  by  Jeroboam  to  the  calves.  The 
"  altars,"  plural,  refer  to  the  lesser  ones  made  in  imitation  of  the 
great  one  (2  Chronicles,  34.  5,  cf.  with  1   Kings,  13.  2  ;  Hosea,  8. 

11;   10.  1.).     15.     winter  ...  summer  house — (Judges,  3.  20; 

Jeremiah,  36.  22.).  Winter  houses  of  the  great  were  in  sheltered 
positions  facing  the  South  to  get  all  possible  sunshine  ;  summer 
houses  in  forests  and  on  hills,  facing  the  East  and  North,  houses 
of  ivory — having  their  walls,  doors,  and  ceilings  inlaid  with  ivory. 
So  Ahab's  house  (1  Kings,  22.  39  ;  Psalm  45.  8.). 

'CHAPTER  IV.  * 
Ver.  1-13.  Denunciation  of  Israel's  Nobles  for  Oppression; 
and  of  the  whole  nation  for  idolatry  ;  and  for  their  being 
Unreformed  even  by  God's  Judgments  :  therefore  they  must 
prepare  for  the  last  and  worst  judgment  of  all.  |. 
kine  Of  Bash  ail — fat  and  wanton  kine  such  as  the  rich  pasture  of 
Bashan  (East  of  Jordan,  between  Hermon  and  Gilead)  was  famed 
for  (Deuteronomy,  32.  14 ;  Psalm  22.  12  ,  Ezekiel,  39.  18.).  Fig. 
for  those  luxurious  nobles  mentioned,  ch.  3.  9,  10,  12,  15.  The 
feminine,  kine,  or  cows,  not  bulls,  expresses  their  effeminacy.  This 
accounts  for  masculine  forms  in  the  Hebrew  being  intermixed  with 
feminine  ;  the  latter  being  Jig.,  the  former  the  real  persons  meant. 
Say  to  their  masters — *.  ^.,to  their  king,  with  whom  the  princes 
indulged  in  potations  (Hosea,  7.  5.),  and  whom  here  they  impor- 
tune for  more  wine.  "  Bring"  is  singular,  in  the  Hebrew  implying 
thatone  "  master"  alone  is  meant.  2.  The  Lord — the  same  Hebrew 
as  "masters"  (v.  I.).  Israel's  nobles  say  to  their  master  or  lord, 
Bring  us  drink  ;  but  "  the  Lord"  of  him  and  them  "  hath  sworn," 
&c.  by  his  holiness — which  binds  Him  to  punish  the  guilty 
(Psalm  89.  35.).  he  Will  take  you  away — i.  e.,  God  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  enemy.  With  hooks — lit.,  "thorns"  (cf.  2  Chroni- 
cles, 33.  11.).  As  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  water  by  hooks,  so  the 
Israelites  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their  cities  by  the  enemy  (Ezekiel, 
29.  4 ;  cf.  Job,  41.  1,  2:  Jeremiah,  16.  16:  Habakkuk,  1.  15.). 
The  image  is  the  more  appropriate,  as  anciently  captives  were  led 
by  their  conquerors  by  a  hook  made  to  pass  through  the  nose  (2 
Kings,  19.  28,),  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  remains.  3.  0,0 
OUt  at  the  breaches — viz.,  of  the  city  walls  broken  through  by  the 
enemy,  every  cow  at  that  which  is  before  her — fig.  for  the  once 
luxuriot;s  nobles  {cf.v.  I,  "kine  of  Bashan")  shall  go  out  each  one 
right  before  her  ;  not  through  the  gates,  but  each  at  the  breach  be- 
fore him,  not  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  apart  from  one  another. 
ye  Shall  cast  them  into  the  palace — "  them,"  i.  e.,  "  your  posteri- 
ty," from  v.  2.  Yourselves  shall  escape  through  the  breaches,  after 
having  cast  your  little  children  into  the  palace,  so  as  not   to  see 
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their  destruction,  and  to  escape  the  more  quickly.  Rather,  "ye 
shall  cast  yourselves  into  the  palace,"  so  as  to  escape  from  it  out  of 
the  city.  [Calvin.]  The  palace,  the  scene  of  the  princes'  riots 
(ch.  3.  10,  15  ;  4.  1,),  is  to  be  the  scene  of  their  ignominious  flight. 
Cf.  in  the  similar  case  of  yerusalern  s  capture,  the  king's  escape  by- 
way of  the  palace,  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  Ezekiel,  12.  5,  12. 
Gesenius  translates,  "  Ye  shall  be  cast  (as  captives)  into  the  (ene- 
my's) stronghold  ;"  in  this  view,  the  enemy's  stronghold  is  called 
"palace,"  in  retributive  contrast  to  the  "palaces"  of  Israel's  nobles, 
the  store-houses  of  their  robberies  (ch.  3. 10.).  4.  God  gives  them 
up  to  their  self-willed  idolatry,  that  they  may  see  how  unable  their 
idols  are  to  save  them  from  their  coming   calamities.      So  Ezekiel,. 

20.  39.    Beth-el — (ch.  3.  14.).     Gilgal — (Hosea,  4.  15  ;  9.  15  •,  12. 

11.).  Sacrifices  every  morning  —  as  commanded  in  the  law 
(Numbers,  28.  3,4.).  They  imitated  the  letter,  whilst  violating  by 
calf -worship  the  spirit,  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  worship.  aiter 
three  years — every  third  year  ;  ///.,  after  three  (years  of)  days  (i.e., 
the  fullest  complement  of  days,  or  a  year);  "after  three  full  years." 
Cf.  Leviticus,  25.  29  ;  Judges,  17.  10,  and  "  the  days"  for  the  years, 
Joel,  1.  2.  So  a  mouth  of  days  is  used  for  a  full  month,  wanting  no 
day  to  complete  it  (Margin,  Genesis,  29.  14  ;  Numbers,  11.  20,  21.). 
The  Israelites  here  also  kept  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  bringing  in, 
the  tithes  of  their  increase  every  third  year  (Deuteronomy,. 14.  28  ; 
26,  12.).  5.  offer — lit.,  burn  incense  ;  i.  e.,  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  with  burnt  incense  and  with  leavened  bread."  The 
frankincense  was  laid  on  the  meat  offering,  and  taken  by  the  priest 
from  it  to  burn  on  the  altar  (Leviticus,  2.  1,  2,  8-11.).  Though  un- 
leavened cakes  were  to  accompany  the  peace  offering  sacrifice  of 
animals,  leavened  bread  was  also  commanded  (Lev.7.  12,  13,),  but  not 
as  a  "  meat  offering"  (Lev.  2. 11.).  this  liketh  you — i.e.,  this  is  what 
ye  like.  6-11.  Jehovah  details  His  several  chastisements  inflicted 
with  a  view  to  reclaiming  them :  but  adds  to  each  the  same  sad  re- 
sult, "  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me"  (Is.  9.  13;  Jer.  5.  3;  Hosea, 

7.  10  :):  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  burden  marking  their 
pitiable  obstinacy,  cleanness  of  teeth — explained  by  the  parallel, 
"  want  of  bread."  The  famine  alluded  to  is  that  mentioned,  2 
Kings,  8.  1.  [Grotius.]  Where  there  is  no  food  to  masticate,  the 
teeth  are  free  from  uncleanness,  but  it  is  the  cleanness  of  want. 
Cf.  Proverbs,  14.  4,  "  where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean."  So 
spiritually,  where  all  is  outwardly  smooth  and  clean,  it  is  often  be- 
cause there  is  no  solid  religion.  Better  fightings  and  fears  with, 
real  piety,  than  peace  and    respectable  decorum  without  spiritual 

life.    7.  withholden  . . .  rain  . .  .three  months  to  . . .  harvest — the 

time  when  rain  was  most  needed,  and  when  usually  "  the  latter  ra?.n" 
fell,  viz.,  in  spring,  the  latter  half  of  February,  and  the  whole  of 
March  and  April  (Hosea.  6.  3  ;  Joel,  2.  23.).  The  drought  meant 
is  that  mentioned,  1  Kings,  17.  1.  [Grotius.]  rain  upon  one 
City  .  .  .  not .  .  .  upon  another — any  rain  that  fell  was  only  partial. 

8.  three  Cities  wandered — i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  (cf. 
Jeremiah,  14.  1-6.).  Grotius  explains  this  verse  and  v.  7,  "  The 
rain  fell  on  neighboring  countries,  but  not  on  Israel,  which  marked 
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the  drought  to  be,  not  accidental,  but  the  special  judgment  of 
God."  The  Israelites  were  obliged  to  leave  their  cities  and  homes 
to  seek  water  at  a  distance.  [Calvin.]  9.  blasting — the  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  East  wind  on  the  corn  (Genesis,  41.  6.).  when 
. .  .  gardens  .  .  .  increased — in  vain  ye  multiplied  your  gardens, 
-&c,  for  I  destroyed  their  produce.  Bochart  supports  Margin, 
"  the  multitude  of  your  gardens."  palmer-WOrm — a  species  of  lo- 
cust is  here  meant  hurtful  to  fruits  of  trees,  not  to  herbage  or  corn. 
The  same  East  wind  which  brought  the  drought,  blasting,  and  mil- 
dew, brought  also  the  locusts  into  Judea  [Bochart]  (Exodus,  10. 

13)-  10.  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt— such  as  I  for- 
merly sent  on  the  Egyptians  (Exodus,  9.  3,  &c;  8,  &c;  12.  29;  Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  27,  60.).  Cf.  the  same  phrase,  Isaiah,  10,  24.  have  taken 
away  your  horses — lit.,  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  your 
horses  :  I  have  given  up  your  young  men  to  be  slain,  and  theif 
horses  to  be  taken  by  the  foe  (cf.  2  Kings,  13.  7.).  stink  Of  your 
Camps — i.e.,  of  your  slain  men  (cf.  Isaiah,  34.  3  ;  Joel,  2.  20.).  to 
Come  up  unto  your  nostrils — The  Hebiew  is  more  emphatic,  "to 
come  up,  and  that  unto  your  nostrils."  II.  some  of  you — some 
parts  of  your  territory,  as  God  Overthrew  Sodom — (Deuteron- 
omy, 29.  23  ;  Isaiah,  13.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  18  ;  50.  40  ;  2  Peter,  2. 
6  ;  Jude,  7.).  "  God"  is  often  repeated  in  Hebrew  instead  of  /. 
The  earthquake  here  apparently  alluded  to  is  not  that  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  which  occurred  "two  years"  later  (ch.  I.  I.).  Traces  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency  abound  in  Palestine :  to  some  of 
the  effects  of  these  in  previous  times  the  allusion  here  is.  Cf.  the 
prophecy,  Deuteronomy,  28.  15-68,  with  v,  6-11  here,  as  a  fire- 
brand plucked  OUt  Of  .  .  .  burning— (cf.  Isaiah,  7.  4  ;  Zechariah,  3. 
2.).  The  Phrase  is  proverbial  for  a  narrow  escape  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. Though  Israel  revived  as  a  nation  under  Jeroboam  II, 
it  was  but  for  a  time,  and  that  after  an  almost  utter  destruction 
previously  (2  Kings,  14,  26.).  12.  Therefore— a?  all  chastise- 
ments have  failed  to  make  thee   "  return  unto  me."     thus  will    i 

do  unto  thee — as  I  have  threatened  (v.  2,  3).    prepare  to  meet 

thy  God — God  is  about  to  inflict  the  last  and  -worst  judgment  on 
thee,  the  extinction  of  thy  nationality  :  consider  then  what  prepara- 
tion thou  canst  make  for  encountering  Him  as  thv  foe  (Jeremiah, 
46.  14;  Luke,  14.  31,  32.).  But  as  that  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  (Isaiah,  27.  4  ;Ezekiel,  22.  14;  Hebrews,  10.  31,),  see  what  can 
be  done  towards  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  coming  judgment, 
by  penitence  (Isaiah,  27.  5;  1  Corinthians,  11.  31.).  TlnV  latter 
exhortation  is  followed  up  in  ch.  5.  4,  6,  8,  14,  15.  13.  The 
God  whom  Israel  is  to  "prepare  to  meet"  (v.  12)  is  here  de- 
scribed in  sublime  terms,  wind— not  as  Margin,  "  spirit."  The 
God  with  whom  thou  hast  to  do  is  the  Omnipotent  Maker  of  things 
seen,  such  as  the  stupendous  mountains,  and  of  things  too  subtle  to 
be  seen,  though  of  powerful  agency,  as  the  "  wind."  declareth  un- 
td  man  ...  his  thought— (Psalm  139.  2.).  Ye  think  that  youi 
secret  thoughts  escape  my  cognizance,  but  I  am   the  searcher  oi 

hearts,    maketh  . . .  morning  darkness— (ch.  5.  8  ;  8.  9.).     Both 

lit.,  turning  the  sunshine  into  darkness,  and  fig.  turning   the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  ungodly  into  sudden  adversity  (Psalm  73.  12,  18,  19  J 
cf.  Jeremiah,  13.  16.).  treadeth  Upon  .  . .  high  places — God  tread- 
eth  down  the  proud  of  the  earth.  He  subjects  to  Him  all  things 
however  high  they  be  (Micah,  1.  3.).  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  32.  13; 
33.  29,  where  the  same  phrase  is  used  of  God's  people,  elevated  by 
God  above  every  other  human  height. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-27.  Elegy  over  the  Prostrate  Kingdom  :  re- 
newed Exhortations  to  Repentance:  God  declares  that 
the  coming  Day  of  Judgment  shall  be  terrible  to  the 
Scorners  who  despise  it  :  Ceremonial  Services  are  not 
acceptable  to  Him  where  True  Piety  exists  not  ;  Israel 
shall  therefore  be  Removed  far  Eastward.  I.  lamenta- 
tion— an  elegy  for  the  destruction  coming  on  you.  Cf.  Ezekiel, 
32.  2,  "  take  up,"  viz.,  as  a  mournful  burden  (Ezekiel,  19.  I  ;  27. 
2.).  2.  virgin  of  Israel — the  Israelite  state  heretofore  unsubdued 
by  foreigners.  Cf.  Isaiah,  23.  12  ;  Jeremiah,  18.  13  ;  31.  4,  21 ; 
Lamentations,  2.  13,  may  be  interpreted,  Thou  who  wast  once  the 
"virgin  daughter  of  Zicn."  Rather,  "virgin"  as  applied  to  a 
state  implies  its  beauty,  and  the  delights  on  which  it  prides  itself, 
its  luxuries,  power,  and  wealth.  [Calvin.]  no  more  rise — in  the 
existing  order  of  things  ;  in  the  Messianic  dispensation  it  is  to  rise 
again,  according  to  many  prophecies.  Cf.  2  Kings.  6.  23  ;  24.  Jr 
for  the  restricted  sense  of  "  no  more."  forsaken  upon  her  land — 
or,  "  prostrated  upon,"  &c.  (cf.  Exekiel,  29.  5  ;  32.  4.).  [Maurer.] 
3.  went  OUt  by  a  thousand—/,  e.,  "  the  city  from  which  there 
used  to  go  out  a  thousand"  equipped  for  war.  "  City"  is  put  for 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,"  as  In  ch.  4.  8.  shall  leave  .  .  .  hun- 
dred— shall  have  only  a  hundred  left,  the  rest  being  destroyed  by 
sword  and  pestilence  (Deuteronomy,  28.  62.).  4.  Seek  ye  tt\e7 
and  ye  Shall  live — lit.,  "  Seek  .  .  .  me,  and  live"  The  secor  d  im- 
perative expresses  the  certainty  of  "life"  (escape  from  judgment) 
resulting  from  obedience  to  the  precept  in  the  first  imperative.  If 
they  perish,  it  is  their  own  fault  :  God  would  forgive,  if"  they  would 
repent  (Isaiah,  55.  3,  6.).  5.  seek  not  Beth-el — i.  e.t  the  calves 
at  Beth-el.  Gilgal— (Mote,  ch.  4.  4.).  Beer-Sheba— in  Judah  on 
the  Southern  frontier  towards  Edom.  Once  "  the  well  of  the  oath" 
by  Jehovah,  ratifying  Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech,  and 
the  scene  of  his  calling  on  "  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God"  (Gen- 
esis, 21.  31,  33,),  now  a  stronghold  of  idolatry  (ch.  8.  14.).  GiEgaf 
Shall  Surely  go  into  Captivity — a  play  on  similar  sounds  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gilgal,  galoh,  yigleh:  "Gilgal  (the  place  of  rolling)  shall 
rolling  be  rolled  away."  Beth-el  shall  come  to  nought— Beth-el 
{*.  e.y  the  house  of  God),  called  because  of  its  vain  idols  Beth-aven 
(/.  e.y  house  of  vanity,  or  nought,  Hosea,  4.  15  ;  10.  5,  8,),  shall 
indeed  "come  to  nought."  6.  break  out  like  fire — bursting 
through  every  thing  in  His  way.  God  is  "  a  consuming  fire"  (Deu- 
teronomy, 4.  24  ;  Isaiah,  10.  17  ;  Lamentations,  2.  3.).  the  BlCUSS 
Of  Joseph — the  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,, 
Joseph's  son,  was  the  chief  tribe  (cf,  Ezekiel,  37.  16.).  HCrC  to 
quench  it  in  Beth-el — i.  e.,  none  in  Beth-el  to   quench  it:  none  of 
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the  l>eth-el  idols  on  which  Israel  so  depended,  able  to  remove  the 
divine  judgments.  7.  turn  judgment  to  WOrmwOOd — i.e.,  pervert 
it  to  most  bitter  wrong.  As  Justice  is  sweet,  so  injustice  is  bitter- 
ness to  the  injured.  Wormwood  is  from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  execrate, 
on  account  of  its  noxious  and  bitter  qualities.  leave  Off  righte- 
OUSneSS  in  .  .  .  earth — Maurer  translates,  "cast  righteousness  to 
the  ground"  as  in  Isaiah.  28.  2  ;  Daniel,  8.  12.  8.  the  seven  Stars 
— lit.,  the  heap  or  cluster  of  seven  larger  stars  and  others  smaller 
(Job,  9.  9  ;  38.  31.).  The  former  whole  passage  seems  to  have  been 
in  Amos'  mind.  He  names  the  stars  well  known  to  shepherds  (to 
which  class  Amos  belonged),  Orion  as  the  precursor  of  the  tempests, 
which  are  here  threatened,  and  the  Pleiades  as  ushering  in  spring. 
Shadow  Of  death — Hebraism  for  the  densest  darkness,  calleth  for 
the  waters  Of  the  sea — both  to  send  deluges  in  judgment,  and  the 
ordinary  rain  in  mercy  (1  Kings,  18.  44.).  9.  Strengthened  the 
Spoiled — lit.,  spoil  ox  devastation  :  hence  the  person  spoiled.  Winer, 
Maurer,  and  the  best  modern  critics  translate,  *"  maketh  devasta- 
tion (or  destruction)  suddenly  to  arise,  lit.,  makelh  it  to  gleam  forth 
like  the  daivn.  Ancient  versions  support  English  Version.  The 
Heb)ew  is  elsewhere  used,  to  make  to  shine,  to  make  glad ;  and  as 
English  Version  here  (Psalm  39.  13,),  "recover  strength."  the 
Spoiled  Shall  COme — "devastation,"  or  "destruction  shall  come 
upon."  [Maurer.]  English  Version  expresses  that,  strong  as 
Israel  fancies  herself  after  the  successes  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings, 
14.  25,),  even  the  weakest  can  be  made  by  God  to   prevail^  against 

the  strong.    10.    him  that  rebuketh  in  the  gate— the  judge  who 

condemns  their  iniquity  in  the  place  of  judgment  (Isaiah,   29.    21.). 

abhor  him  that  speaketh  uprightly— the  prophet  telling  them  the 
unwelcome  truth  :  answering  in  the  parallelism  to  the  judge  "  that 
rebuketh  in  the  gate"  (cf.  1  Kings,  22.  8  ;  Proverbs,  9.  8  ;  12.  1  ; 
Jeremiah,  36/23.).  II.  burdens  Of  wheat — burdensome  taxes 
levied  in  kind  from  the  wheat  of  the  needy,  to  pamper  the  lusts  of 
the  great.  [Henderson.]  Or  wheat  advanced  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  exacted  again  at  a  burdensome  interest.  [Rabbi  Salomon.] 
built  houses  ...  but ...  not  dwell  in  them  .  . .  vineyards,  but . . . 

not  drink  Wine  Of  them — according  to  the  original  prophecy  of 
Moses  (Deuteronomy,  28.  30,  38,  39.).  The  converse  shall  be  true 
in  restored  Israel  (ch.  9.  14  ;  Isaiah,  65.  21,  22.).  12.  they  afflict 
.  .  .  they  take— rather,  "  (ye)  who  afflict  .  .  .  take."  bribe — ///.,  a 
price  with  which  one  who  has  an  unjust  cause  ransoms  himself 
from  your  sentence  (r  Samuel,  12.  3,  Margin;  Proverbs,  6.  35.). 
turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate— refuse  {hem  their  right  in  the 
placeof  justice  (ch.  2.  7  ;  Isaiah.  29.  21.).  13.  the  prudent — the 
spiritually  wise,  shall  keep  silence — not  mere  silence  of  tongue; 
but  the  prudent  shall  keep  himself  quiet  from  taking  part  in  any 
public  or  private  affairs  which  he  can  avoid  :  as  it  is  "  an  evil  time," 
and  one  in  which  all  law  is  set  at  nought.  Ephesians,  5.  16,  refers 
to  this.  Instead  of  impatiently  agitating  against  irremediable  evils, 
the  godly  wise  will  not  cast  pearls  before  swine,  who  would  trample 
these,  and  rend  the  offerers  (Matthew,  7.  6,),  but  will  patiently 
wait  for  God's  time  of  deliverance  in  silent  submission   (Psalm  39. 
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9.).  14.  and  SO — on  condition  of  your  "seeking  good."  shall 
be  With  yOU,  as  ye  have  Spoken— as  ye  have  boasted,  viz.,  that 
God  is  with  you,  and  that  you  are  His  people  (Micah,  3.  11.).  |5. 
Hate  .  .  .  evil  .  .  .  love  . .  .  good— (Isaiah,  1.  16,  17  ;  Romans,  12. 
9.)-      judgment  in  the  gate— justice  in  the  place  where  causes  are 

tried,    it  may  be  that  the  Lord  ..  .  will  be  gracious— so  "perad- 

venture"  (Exodus,  32.  30.).  Not  that  men  are  to  come  to  God 
with  an  uncertainty  whether  or  no  He  will  be  gracious  .  the  ex- 
pression merely  implies  the  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  of  the 
want  of  true  repentance  on  man's  part,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  zeal- 
ous earnestness  of  believers  in  seeking  God  (cf.  Genesis,   16.  2  ; 

Joel,  2.  14;  Acts,  8.  22.).     tbe  remnant  of  Joseph— (see  v.  6.). 

Israel  (represented  by  "  Ephraim."  the  leading  tribe,  and  descen- 
dant or  Joseph)  was  comparatively  to  what  it  once  was,  now  but  a 
remnant,  Hazael  of  Syria  having  smitten  all  the  coasts  from  Jordan 
eastward.  Gilead  and  Bashan,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh  (2 
Kings,  10.  32,  33.).  [Henderson.]  Rather,  "  the  remnant  of  Is- 
rael that  shall  have  been  left  after  the  wicked  have  been  destroyed." 
[Maurer.]  16.  Therefore — resumed  from  v.  13.  God  foresees 
they  will  not  obey  the  exhortation  (v.  14,  15;);  but  will  persevere 
in  the  unrighteousness  stigmatized  (v.  7,  10,  12.).  the  Lord  (Je- 
hovah), the  God  Of  hosts,  the  Lord— an  accumulation  of  titles, 
of  which  Mis  Lordship  over  all  things  is  the  climax,  to  mark  that 
from  His  judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  streets  .  .  .  highways — 
the  broad  open  spaces  and  the  narroiv  streets  common  in  the  East. 
Call  the  husbandman  to  mourning— the  citizens  shall  call  the  in- 
experienced husbandmen  to  act  the  part  usually  performed  by  pro- 
fessional mourners,  as  there  will  not  be  enough  of  the  latter  for  the 
universal  mourning  which  shall  prevail.  SUCh  as  are  skillful  of 
lamentation — professional  mourners  hired  to  lead  oft  the  lamenta- 
tions for  the  deceased  ;  alluded  to  in  Ecclesiastes,  12.  5  ;  generally 

females,  (Jeremiah,  9. 17-19.)-    17.  in  all  vineyards.  . . .  wailing 

— where  usually  songs  of  joy  were  heard,  pass  through  thee — 
taking  vengeance  (Exodus,  12.  12,  23;  Nahum,  1.  12.).  "pass 
over'  and  "pass  by,"  on  the  contrary,  are  used  of  God's  forgiving 
(Exodus,  12.  23;  Micah,  7.  18,  cf.  ch.  7.  ,8.).  18.  Woe  unto  you 
who  do  not  scruple  to  say  in  irony,  "  We  desire  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  come,"  i.e.,  Woe  to  you  who  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  dream  of  the  prophets  (Isaiah,  5.  19  ;  Jeremiah,  17.  15  ;  Eze- 
kiel,  12.  22.).  to  what  end  is  it  for  yOU? — Amos  taking  their 
ironical  words  in  earnest  :  for  God  often  takes  the  blasphemer  at 
his  own  word,  in  righteous  retribution  making  the  scoffer's  jest  a 
terrible  reality  against  himself.  Ye  have  but  little  reason  to  desire 
the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  for  it  will  be  to  you  calamity,  and  not  joy. 

19.  As  if  a  man  did  flee  ...  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him— trying 

to  escape  one  calamity,  he  falls  into  another.  This  perhaps  implies 
that  in  v.  18  their  ironical  desire  for  th<*  'Hy  of  the  Lord  was  as  if 
it  would  be  an  escape  from  existing  calamities.  The  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  would  be  good  news  to  us,  if  true :  for  we  have 
served  God  {i.e.,  the  golden  calves).  So  do  hypocrites  flatter  them- 
selves as  to  death  ar  1  judgment,  as  if  these  would  be  a  relief  from 
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existing  ills  of  life.  The  lion  may  from  generosity  spare  the  pros- 
trate, but  the  bear  spares  none  (cf.  Job,  20.  24;  Isaiah,  24.  18.), 
leaned  ...  On  the  wall — on  the  side  wall  of  the  house,  to  support 
himself  from  falling.  Snakes  often  hide  themselves  in  fissures  in  a 
wall.  Those  not  reformed  by  God's  judgments  will  be  pursued  by 
them  :  if  they  escape  one,  another  is  ready  to  seize  them.  21.  I 
hate,  I  despise — the  two  verbs  joined  without  a  conjunction  ex- 
press God's  strong  abhorrence,  your  feast  days — yours  not  mine  : 
I  do  not  acknowledge  them:  unlike  those  in  Judah,  yours  are  of 
human,  not  divine  institution.  I  will  not  Smell — i.e.,  I  will  take 
no  delight  in  the  sacrifices  offered  (Genesis,  8.  21;  Leviticus,  26.  31.). 
in  your  Solemn  assemblies — lit.,  days  of  restraint.  Isaiah,  I.  10- 
15.  is  parallel.  Isaiah  is  fuller ;  Amos,  more  condensed.  Amos 
condemns  Israel  not  only  on  the  ground  of  their  thinking  to  satisfy 
God  by  sacrifices  without  obedience,  the  charge  brought  by  Isaiah 
against  the  Jews,  but  also  because  even  their  external  ritual  was  a 
mere  corruption,  and  unsanctioned  by  God.  22.  meat  Offerings 
flour,  &c.  Unbloody  offerings,  peace  Offerings — offerings  for  ob- 
taining from  God  peace  and  prosperity.  Hebrew,  thank  offerings. 
23.  Take  away  from  me— lit.,  "  Take  away  from  upon  me;"  the 
idea  being  that  of  a  burden  pressing  upon  the  bearer.  So  Isaiah,  1. 
14,  *'  They  are  a  trouble  unto  me  (lit.,  a  burden  upon  me) :  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  the  noise  Of  thy  SOHgs — the  hymns  and  in- 
strumental music  on  sacred  occasions  are  to  me  nothing  but  a  disa- 
greable  noise.  I  will  not  hear — Isaiah  substitutes  "  prayers"  (Isa- 
iah, 1.  1 5)  for  the  "  songs"  and  "  melody"  here;  but  like  Amos,  closes 

w;th  "  1  will  not  hear."     24.    judgment— justice,    run  down— 

lit.,  roJl,  i.e.,  flow  abundantly  (Isaiah,  48.  18.).  Without  the  desire 
to  fulfil  righteousness  in  the  offerer,  the  sacrifice  is  hateful  to  God 
(1  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Psalm  66.  18  ;  Hosea,  6.  6  ;  Micah,  6.  8.).  25, 
26.  Have  ye  Offered,  &c. — Yes:  ye  have.  "But  (all  the  time 
with  strange  inconsistency)  ye  have  borne  (aloft  in  solemn  pomp) 
the  tabernacle  (i.e.,  the  portable  shrine,  or  model  tabernacle:  small 
enough  not  to  be  detected  by  Moses  ;  cf.  Acts,  19.  24)  of  your 
Moloch"  (that  idol  is  "your"  god  ;  /am  not,  though  ye  go  through 
the  form  of  presenting  offerings  to  me.).  The  question,  "  Have 
ye."  is  not  a  denial  (for  they  did  offer  in  the  wilderness  to  Jehovah 
sacrifices  of  the  cattle  which  they  took  with  them  in  their  nomad 
life  there.  Exodus,  24.  4  ;  Numbers,  7.  and  9.  1,  &c).  but  a  strong 
affirmation  (cf.  1  Samuel,  2.  27,  28  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  20  ;  Ezekiel,  20. 
4.).  The  sin  of  Israel  in  Amos'  time  is  the  very  sin  of  their  fore- 
fathers, mocking  God  with  worship,  whilst  at  the  same  time  wor- 
shipping idols  (cf.  Ezekiel,  20.  39.).  It  was  clandestine  in  Moses' 
time,  else  he  would  have  put  it  down  ;  he  was  aware  generally  of 
their  unfaithfulness,  though  not  knowing  the  particulars  (Deuter- 
onomy, 31.  21,  27.).  MolOCh  .  .  .  Chiun — Moloch  means  king ; 
answering  to  Mars  [Bengel];  the  Sun  [Jahi.onski];  Saturn,  the 
same  as  "Chiun."  [Maurer]  The  LXX.  translates  "  Chiun" 
into  Reinphan,  as  Stephen  quotes  it  (Acts,  7.  42,  43.).  The  same 
god  had  often  different  names.     Moloch   is  the  Ammonite  name; 

Chiun,  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name,  written  also  Chevan.     In  an 
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Arabic  lexicon,  Chiun  means  austere ;  so  astrologers  represented 
Saturn  as  a  planet  baleful  in  his  influence.  Hence  the  Phenecians 
offered  human  sacrifices  to  him,  children  especially  ;  so  idolatrous 
Israel  also.  Rimmon  was  the  Syrian  name  (2  Kings,  5.  18  ;);  pro- 
nounced as  Remvan,  or  "  Remphan,"  just  as  Chiun  was  also 
Chevan.  Moloch  had  the  form  of  a  king ;  Chevan,  or  Chiun,  of  a 
star.  [Grotius.]  Remphan  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Saturn  : 
hence  the  LXX.  translator  of  Amos  gave  the  Egyptian  name  for 
the  Hebrew,  being  an  Egyptian.  [Hodius  II.  Bid/.  4.  1 15. J  The 
same  as  the  Ni/e,  of  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  star  Saturn 
the  representative.  [Harenijerg.]  Bengel.  considers  Remphan 
or  Rephan  akin  to  Teraphim,  and  Remphis,  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Egypt.  The  Hebrews  became  infected  with  Sabeanism,  the  oldest 
form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Saba  or  starry  hosts  in  their 
stay  in  the  Arabian  desert,  where  Job  notices  its  prevalence  (Job, 
31.  26;);  in  opposition,  in  v.  27,  Jehovah  declares  Himself  "the 
God  of  hosts."  the  Star  Of  your  god— R.  Isaac  Caro  says,  all  the 
astrologers  represented  Saturn  as  the  star  of fs)ael.  Probably  there 
was  a  figure  of  a  star  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  the  idol,  to  re- 
present the  planet  Saturn;  hence  "  images"  correspond  to  "star" 
in  the  parallel  clause.  A  star  in  hieroglyphics  represents  God 
(Numbers,  24.  17.).  Images  are  either  a  Hebraism  for  image,  or  re- 
fer to  the  many  images  made  to  represent  Chiun.  27.  beyond 
DamaSCUS — in  Acts.  7.  43,  it  is  "  beyond  Baby /on,"  which  includes 
beyond  Damascus.  In  Amos'  time,  Damascus  was  the  object  of 
Israel's  fear  because  of  the  Syrian  wars.  Babylon  was  not  yet 
named  as  the  place  of  their  captivity.  Stephen  supplies  this  name. 
Their  place  of  exile  was  in  fact,  as  he  states,  "  beyond  Babylon,"  in 
Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes  (2  Kings,  17.  6  ;  cf.  here  ch.  1.  5;  4.  3;  6.  14.).  The  road 
to  Assyria  lay  through  -'  Damascus."  It  is  therefore  specified,  that 
not  merely  shall  they  be  carried  captives  to  Damascus,  as  they  had 
been  by  Syrian  kings  (2  Kings,  10.  32,  33  ;  13.  7,),  but,  beyond  that, 
to  a  region  whence  a  return  was  not  so  possible  as  from  Damascus. 
They  were  led  captive  by  Satan  into  idolatry,  therefore  God  caused 
them  to  go  captives  among  idolaters.  Cf.  2  Kings,  15.  29;  16.9; 
Isaiah,  8.  4,  whence  it  appears,  Tiglath-pileser  attacked  Israel 
and  Damascus  at  the  same  time,   at  Ahaz's  request  (Amos,  3,  11.). 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-14.  Denunciation  of  both  the  Sister  Nations 
(especially  the  Nobles)  for  wanton  security,  Zion,  as  well 
as  Samaria  :  Threat  of  the  Exile  :  Ruin  of  their  Pala- 
ces and  Slaughter  of  the  People  :  their  Perverse  In- 
justice.   I.    named  chief  of  the  nations— i.e.,  you  nobles,  so 

eminent  in  influence,  that  your  names  are  celebrated  among  the 
chief  nations.  [Ludovicus  DE  Dieu.]  Hebrew,  "Men  designat- 
ed by  name  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations,"  *'.  e.,  men  ofnote 
in  Israel  the  people  chosen  by  God  as  first  of  the  nations  (Exodus, 
19.  5;  cf.  Numbers,  24.  20.).  [Piscator.]  to  whom  . .  .  Israel 
Came — f.  e.,  the  princes  to  whom  the  Israelites  used  to  repair  for 
the  decision  of  controversies,  recognizing  their  authority.     [Maur> 
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ek.]  I  prefer  to  refer  "which"  to  the  antecedent  "  Zion  "  and 
"  Samaria  ;"  these  were  esteemed  "  chief"  strong  holds  among  the 
heathen  nations  "  to  whom  .  .  .  Israel  came  "  when  it  entered 
Canaan  ;  v.  2  accords  with  this.  2.  Caineh — on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  Once  powerful,  but  recently  subjugated  by  Assyria 
(Isaiah,  10.  9  ;  about  B.  c.  794).  Hamath — subjugated  by  Jero- 
boam II,  2  Kings,  14.  25.).  Also  by  Assyria  subsequently  (2 
Kings,  18.  34.).  Cf.  v.  14,  below.  Gath — subjugated  by  Uzziah 
(2  Chronicles,  26.  6.).  be  they  better — no.  Their  so  recent  sub- 
jugation renders  it  needless  for  me  to  tell  you,  they  are  not.  And 
yet  they  once  were  :  still  they  could  not  defend  themselves  against 
the  enemy.  How  vain,  then, your  secure  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  mounts  Zion  and  Samaria  !  He  takes  cities  respectively  East, 
North,  South,  and  West  of  Israel  (cf.  Nahum,  3.  8.).  3.  ye  pei- 
suade  yourselves  that  "the  evil  day  "  foretold  by  the  prophets  is 
"  far  off,"  though  they  declare  it  near  (Ezekiel,  12.  22,27).  Ye 
in  your  imagination  put  it  far  off,  and  therefore  bring  near  violent 
oppression,  suffering  it  to  sit  enthroned,  as  it  were,  among  you 
(Psalm  94.  20!).  The  notion  of  judgment  being  far  off  has  always 
been  an  incentive  to  the  sinner's  recklessness  of  living  (Ecclesias- 
tes,  8.  12,  13  ;  Matthew,  24.  48.).  Yet  that  very  recklessness  brings 
near  the  evil  day  which  he  puts  far  off.  '  Ye  bring  on  fever  by  your 
intemperance,  and  yet  would  put  it  far  off."  [Calvin.]  4. 
(See  ch.  2.  8.).  beds  Of  ivory — i.  e.,  adorned,  or  inlaid,  with 
ivory  (ch.  3.  15.).  stretch  themselves — in  luxurious  self-indul- 
gence, lambs  out  Of  the  flock — picked  out  as  the  choicest,  for 
their  owners'  selfish  gratification.  5.  chant — ///.,  mark  distinct 
sounds  and  tones,  viol — the  lyre,  ox  lute,  invent  .  .  .  instruments 
.  .  .  like  David — they  fancy  they  equal  David  in  musical  skill  (1 
Chronicles,  23.  5  ;  Nehemiah,  12.  36.).  They  defend  their  luxur- 
ious passion  for  music  by  his  example  :  forgetting  that  he  pursued 
this  study  when  at  peace  and  free  from  danger,  and  that,  for  the 
praise  of  God  ;  but  they  pursue,  for  their  own  self-gratification,  and 
that,  when  God  is  angry,  and  ruin  is  imminent.  6.  drink  .  .  .  in 
bowls — in  the  large  vessels  or  basins  in  which  wine  was  mixed  ; 
not  satisfied  with  the  smaller  cups  in  which  it  was  ordinarily  drunk, 
after  having  been  poured  from  the  large  mixer,  chief  Ointments, 
i.  e.,  the  most  costly :  not  for  health  or  cleanliness,    but  wanton 

luxury,    not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph— /*'/.,  the  breach, 

i.  e„  the  national  wound  or  calamity  (Psalm  60.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  34. 
4,),  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (ch.  5.  6  ;)  ;  resembling  in  this  the  heart- 
lessness  of  their  forefathers,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  towards  Joseph, 
"eating  bread  "  whilst  their  brother  lay  in  the  pit,  and  then  selling 

him  to  Ishmaelites.    Therefore  . . .  shall  they  go  captive  with 

the  first — As  they  were  first  among  the  people  in  rank  (v.  6,), 
so  shall  they  be  among  the  foremost  in  going  into  captivity. 
banquet — lit.,  the  mert-y-makittg  shout  of  revelers :  from  an 
Arabic  root,  to  cry  out.  In  the  Hebrew  "  Marzeach,"  here, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  "  Mizraqu,"  bowls  (v.  6.)  them  that  Stretch- 
ed themselves — on  luxurious  couches  (v.  5.).    8.    the  excellency 

OT  Jacob — (Psalm  47,  4.).     The   sanctuary  which,   was  the  great 
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(j\oxy  of  the  covenant  people  [Vatuklus]  (Ezekiel,  24.  21.).  The 
priesthood,  and  kingdom,  and  dignity,  conferred  on  them  by  God. 
These,  saith  God,  are  of  no  account  in  my  eyes  towards  averting 
punishment.  [Calvin.]  hate  his  palaces — as  being  the  store 
houses  of  "  robbery  "  (ch.  3.  10,  15.).  How  sad  a  change  from 
God's  love  of  Zion's  gales  (Psalm  87.  2)  and  palaces  (Psalm  48.  3, 
14,),  owing  to  the  people's  sin  !  the  Citj — collectively:  both  Zion 
and  Samaria  (v.  1.).  all  that  is  therein—///.,  its  fullness  :  the 
multitude  of  men  and  of  riches  in  it  (cf.  Psalm  24.  I.).  9.  If  as 
many  as  ten  (Leviticus,  26.  26  ;  Zechanah,  8.  23)  remain  in  a  house 
(a  rare  case,  and  only  in  the  scattered  villages,  as  there  will  be 
scarcely  a  house  in  which  the  enemy  will  leave  an\),  they  shall,  all 
to  a  man,  die  of  the  plague,  a  usual  concomitant  of  war  in  the 
East,  (Jeremiah,  24.  10  ;  44.  13  ;  Ezk.  6.  11.).  10.  a  man's  uncle 
— the  nearest  relatives  had  the  duty  of  burying  the  dead  (Gen.  25. 
9  \  35-  29  ;  Judges,  16,  31.).  No  nearer  relative  was  left  of  this 
man  than  an  uncle,  and  he  that  burneth  him — the  uncle,  who  is 
also  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  burneth  him  (one  of  the  "  ten," 
v.  9.).  Burial  was  the  usual  Hebrew  mode  of  disposing  of  their 
dead.  But  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  when  the  men  of  Jabesh-giiead 
took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  from  the  walls  of  Reth- 
shan  and  burned  them  to  save  them  from  being  insulted  by  the 
Philistines,  burning  was  practised,  So  in  this  case,  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, the  bones — /.  e.,  the  dead  body  (Genesis,  50.  25.).  Per- 
haps here  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  phrase  to  the  emaciated  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  which  was  little  else    but  skin  and  bones,     say 

unto  him  that  is  by  the  sides  of  the  house—/,  e.  to  the  only  one 

left  of  the  ten  in  the  interior  of  the  house  [Maurer]  cf.  Note,  Isaiah, 

14.  13.).  Hold  thy  tongue  ...  we  may  not . .  .  mention  ...  the 
Lord — After  receiving  the  reply  that  none  is  left  besides  the  one 
addressed  when  the  man  outside  fancies  the  man  still  surviving  in- 
side to  be  on  the  point,  as  was  customary,  of  expressing  devout 
gratitude  to  God  who  spared  him,  the  man  outside  interrupts  him, 
"  Hold  thy  tongue  !  for  there  is  not  now  cause  for  mentioning  with 
praise  (Joshua,  23.  7)  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  thou  also  must 
die  ;  as  all  the  ten  are  to  die  to  the  last  man  {v.  9  :  cf.  ch.  8.  3.). 
Formerly  ye  boasted  in  Jhe  name  of  Jehovah,  as  if  ye  were  His 
peculiar  people  now  ye  shall  be  silent  and  shudder  at  his  name,  as 
hostile  to  you,  and  as  one  from  whom  ye  wish  to  be  hidden  (Reve- 
lation, 6.  16.).  [Calvin.]  II.  Commandeth,  and  he  will  smite— 
His  word  of  command,  when  once  given,  cannot  but  be  fulfilled 
(Isaiah,  55.  n.).  His  mere  word  is  enough  to  smite  with  destruc- 
tion, great  house  .  .  .  little  house — He  will  spare  none,  great  or 
small  (ch.  3.  15.).  Jerome  interprets.//^  great  house  as  Israel,  and 
the  small  house  as  Judah  .  the  former  being  reduced  to  branches  or 
mins,  lit.,  small  drops;  the  latter,  though  injured  with  clefts  or 
rents,  which  threaten  its  fall,  yet  still  permitted  to  stand.  12.  In 
turning  judgment  (justice)  into  gall  (poison)  and  righteousness  into 
hemlock  (or  wormwood  ;  bitter  and  noxious),  ye  act  as  perversely 
as  if  one  were  to  make  horses  to  run  upon  a  rock,  or  to  plow  with 
oxen  there.     [Maurer  1    As  hordes  and  oxen  are  useless  on  a  rock, 
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so  ye  are  incapable  of  fulfilling  justice.  [Grotius.]  Ye  impede 
the  course  of  God's  benefits,  because  ye  are  as  it  were  a  hard  rock 
on  which  His  favor  cannot  run.  "  Those  that  will  not  be  tilled  as 
fields,  shall  be  abandoned  as  rocks."  [Calvin. J  13.  rejoice  in  a 
thing  Of  nought — i.e.,  in  your  vain  and  fleeting  riches.  Have  we  not 
taken  to  US  horns — i.e.,  acquired  power,  so  as  to  conquer  our  neigh- 
bors (2  Ks.  14.  25.).  Horns  are  the  Hebrew  symbol  of power,  being 
the  instrument  of  strength  in  many  animals  (Ps.  75.  10.).  14.  from 
the  entering  in  Of  Hamath — the  point  of  entrance  for  an  invading 
army  (as  Assyria)  into  Israel  from  the  North  ;  specified  here,  as 
Hamath  had  been  just  before  subjugated  by  Jeroboam  II.  (v.  2). 
Do  not  glory  in  your  recently  acquired  city,  for  it  shall  be  the 
starting  point  for  the  foe  to  afflict  you.  How  sad  the  contrast  to 
the  feast  of  Solomon  attended  by  a  congregation  from  this  same 
Hamath,  the  mcst  Northern  boundary  of  Israel,  to  the  Nile,  the 
rvier  of  Egypt,  the  most  Southern  boundary,  unto  the  river  of 
the  Wilderness — i.e.,  to  Kedron,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
North  bay  of  the  Dead  sea  below  Jericho  (2  Chronicles,  28.  15,), 
the  Southern  boundary  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings,  14.  25,  "from 
the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain").  [Maurer.] 
To  the  river  Nile,  which  skirts  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and  separ- 
ates Egypt  from  Canaan.  [Grotius.]  If  this  verse  includes  Ju- 
dah,  as  well  as  Israel,  (cf.  v.  1,  Zion  and  Samaria),  Grotius'  view 
is  correct ;  and  it  agrees  with  1   Kings,  8.  65. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  1-9.  Chapters  7.,  8.,  9.  contain  VISIONS,  WITH  THEIR 
Explanations.  Ch.  7.  consists  of  two  parts:  First  (^.1-9,), 
Prophecies  illustrated  by  three  Symbols  .  (1.)  A  vision 
of  grasshoppers,  or  young  locusts,  which  devour  the  grass,  but  are 
removed  at  Amos'  entreaty;  (2.)  Fire  drying  up  even  the  deep, 
and  withering  part  of  the  land,  but  removed  at  Amos'  entreaty;  (3.) 
A  plumb-line  to  mark  the  buildings  for  destruction.  Secondly^. 
10-17,),  Narrative  of  Amaziah's  Interruption  of  Amos  in- 
consequence OF  THE  FOREGOING  PROPHECIES,  AND  PREDIC- 
TION of  his  Doom.  I.  showed  ...  me ;  and,  behold— the  same 
formula  prefaces  the  three  visions  in  this  chapter,  and  the  fourth 
in  ch.  8.  I.  grasshophers — rather,  locusts  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
from  a  Hebrew  root,  to  creep  fortli  ;  in  the  autumn  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  earth  ,  in  the  spring  the  young  come  forth. 
[Maurer. J  the  latter  growth — viz.,  of  grass,  which  comes  up 
after  the  mowing.  They  do  not  in  the  East  mow  their  grass  and 
make  hay  of  it,  but  cut  it  off  the  ground  as  they  require  it.  the 
king's  mowings — the  first-fruits  of  the  mown  grass,  tyrannically 
exacted  by  the  king  from  the  people.  The  literal  locusts,  as  in 
Joel,  are  probably  symbols  of  human  foes  :  thus  the  growth  of 
grass  after  the  king's  mowings  will  mean  the  political  revival  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings,  14.  25,),  after  it  had  been 
mown  down,  as  it  were,  by  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  of  Syria  (2 
Kings,  13.  3.).  [Grotius.]  2.  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise? 
— if  thou,  O  God,  dost  not  spare,  how  can  Jacob  maintain  his 
ground,  reduced  as  he  is  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  Assyrians,  ana 
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ere  long  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Assyrian  Pul  (2  Kings,  15.  19, 
20)?  Cf.  Isaiah,  51.  19.  The  mention  of  "Jacob"  as  a  plea  that 
Goi  should  "  remember  for  them  His  covenant"  with  their  fore- 
father, the  patriarch  (Psalm  106.  45.).  he  is  small — reduced  in 
numbers  and  in  strength.  3.  repented  for  this — i.e.,  of  this. 
The  change  was  not  in  the  mind  of  God  (Numbers,  2.  19  :  James, 
1.  17,),  but  in  the  effect  outwardly.  God  unchangeably  does  what 
is  just;  it  is  just  that  He  should  hear  intercessory  prayer  (James, 
5.  16-18,),  as  it  would  have  been  just  for  Him  to  have  let  judg- 
ment take  its  course  at  once  on  the  guilty  nation,  but  for  the 
prayer  of  one  or  two  righteous  men  in  it  (cf.  Genesis,  18.  23-33  ;  1 
Samuel,  15.  11  ;  Jeremiah,  42.  10).  The  repentance  of  the  sinner, 
and  God's  regard  to  His  own  attributes  of  mercy  and  covenanted 
love,  also  cause  God  outwardly  to  deal  with  him,  as  if  He  re- 
pented (Jonah,  3.  10,),  whereas  the  change  in  outward  dealing  is 
in  strictest  harmony  with  God's  own  unchangeableness.  It  shall 
not  be — Israel's  utter  overthrow  now.  Pul  was  influenced  by 
God  to  accept  money  and  withdraw  from  Israel.  4. 
Called  to  Contend — viz.,  with  Israel  judiciously  (Job,  9.  3  ; 
Isaiah,  66.  16 ;  Ezekiel,  38.  22.).  He  ordered  to  come  at  His 
call  the  infliction  of  punishment  by_/f;r  on  Israel,  i.e.,  drought 
(cf.  ch.  4.  8-11.).     [Maurer.]     Rather,  war  (Numbers,   21.  28,), 

viz.,  Tiglath-piieser.     [Grotius.]     devoured  the  . . .  deep — i.e.. 

a  great  part  of  Israel,  whom  he  carried  away.  Waters  are  the 
symbol  for  many  people  (Revelation,  17.  15.).  did  eat  Up  a  part — 
viz.,  all  the  land  (cf  ch.  4.  7)  of  Israel  East  of  Jordan  1  Chron- 
icles, 5.  26;  Isaiah,  9.  I.).  This  was  a  worse  judgment  than  the 
previous  one .  the  locusts  ate  up  the  grass ;  the  fire  not  only  af- 
fects the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  burns  up  the  very  roots  and 
reaches  even  to  the  deep.  7.  wall  made  by  a  plumb-line — viz., 
perpendicular.     8.     plumb-line    in.,  midst   of ...  Israel— no 

longer  are  the  symbols,  as  in  the  former  two,  stated  generally ;  this 
one  is  expressly  applied  to  Israel.  God's  long-suffering  is  worn 
out  by  Israel's  perversity  ;  so  Amos  ceases  to  intercede  (cf.  Gene- 
sis, 18.  33.).  The  plummet-line  was  used  not  only  in  building, 
but  in  destroying  houses  (2  Kings,  21.  13  ;  Isaiah,  28.  17;  34  11  ; 
Lamentations,  2.  8.).  It  denotes  that  God's  judgments  are  meas- 
ured out  by  the  exactest  rules  of  justice.  Here  it  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  i.e.,  the  judgment  is  not  to  be  confined  to  an  outer 
part  of  Israel,  as  by  Tiglath-piieser  ;  it  is  to  reach  the  very  centre. 
This  was  fulfilled,  when  Shalmaneser,  after  a  three  years'  siege  of 
Samaria,  took  it,  and  carried  away  Israel  captive  finally  to  Assyria 

(2  Kings,  17.  3,  5,  6,  23.).    not . . .  pass  by  . . .  any  more— not 

forgive  them  any  more  (ch.  8.  2  ;  Proverbs,  19.  11  ;  Micah,  7.  1 8.). 
9.  high  places — dedicated  to  idols,  of  Bsaac — they  boasted  of 
their  following  the  example  of  their  forefather  Isaac,  in  erecting 
high  places  at  Beer-sheba  (ch.  5.  5  ;  cf.  Genesis,  26.  23,  24 ;  46.  r;); 
but  he  and  Abraham  erected  them,  before  the  temple  was  ap- 
pointed at  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  God,  whereas  they  did  so,  after  the 
temple  had  been  fixed  as  the  only  place  for  sacrifices  ;  and  to  idols. 
In  the  Ifeb>ew  here  Isaac  is  written  with  s,  instead   of  the  usual 
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ts ;  both  forms  mean  laughter ;  the  change  of  spelling  perhaps 
expresses  that  their  "  high  places  of  Isaac"  may  be  well  so  called, 
but  not  as  they  meant  by  the  name  ;  for  they  are  only  fit  to  be 
laughed  at  in  scorn.  Probably,  however,  the  mention  of  "Isaac" 
and  "  Israel"  simply  expresses,  that  these  names  which  their  de- 
generate posterity  boasted  in  as  if  insuring  their  safety,  will  not 
save  them  and  their  idolatrous  "sanctuaries"  on  which  they  de- 
pended from  ruin  (cf.  ch.  8.  14.).  house  of  Jeroboam  with  . . . 
SWOrd — fulfilled  in  the  extinction  of  Zachariah,  son  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Jeroboam  I.  who  had  originated 
the  idolatry  of  the  calves  (2  Kings,  15.  8-10.). 

10-17.  Amaziah's  Charge  against  Amos:  his  Doom  fore- 
told. 10.  priest  Of  Beth-el — chief  priest  of  the  royal  sanctu- 
ary to  the  calves  at  Beth-el.  These  being  an  engine  of  state  policy 
to  keep  Israel  separate  from  Judah,  Amaziah  construes  Amos' 
words  against  them  as  treason.  So  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and  Jere- 
miah (1  Kings,  18.  17  ;  Jeremiah,  37.  13,  14.).  So  the  antitype 
Jesus  was  charged  (John,  19.  12;);  political  expediency  being  made 
in  all  ages  the  pretext  for  dishonoring  God  and  persecuting  His 
servants  (John,  II.  48-50.).  So  in  the  case  of  Paul  (Acts,  17.  6,  7  ; 
24.  5.).  in  the  midst  Of .  .  .  Israel — probably  alluding  to  Amos' 
own  words,  "in  the  midst  of ...  Israel"  {v.  8,),  foretelling  the 
state's  overthrow  to  the  very  centre.  Not  secretly,  or  in  a  corner, 
but  openly,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  state,  so  as  to  upset  the  whole 
utterly,  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  VVOrdS — they  are  so  many 
and  so  intolerable.  A  sedition  will  be  the  result.  The  mention 
of  his  being  "priest  of  Beth-el"  implies  that  it  was  for  his  own 
priestly  gain,  not  for  the  king  or  state,  he  was  so  keen.  II.  Joro- 
boam  Shall  die,  &c. — Amos  had  not  said  this:  but  that  "the 
house  of  Jeroboam"  should  fall  "  with  the  sword"  (v.  9.).  But 
Amaziah  exaggerates  the  charge,  to  excite  Teroboam  a^ai:i3t  him. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  give  ear  to  Amaziah,  probably  from 
religious  awe  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  12.  Also— Lesides 
informing  the  king  against  Amos,  lest  that  course  should  fail, 
as  it  did,  Amaziah  urges  the  troublesome  prophet  himself  to  go 
back  to  his  own  land  Judah,  pretending  to  advise  him  in  friendli- 
ness. S8er — said  contemptuously  in  reference  to  Amos'  visions 
which  precede,  there  eat  bread— you  can  earn  a  livelihood 
there,  whereas  remaining  here  you  will  be  ruined.  He  judges  of 
Amos  by  his  own  selfishness,  as  if  regard  to  one's  own  safely  and 
livelihood  are  the  paramount  considerations.  So  the  false  prophets 
(Ezekiel,  13.  19)  were  ready  to  say  whatever  pleased  their  hearers, 
however  false,  for  "handfuls  of  barley  and  pieces  o£  bread."     13. 

prophesy  not  again — (ch.  2.  12.).    at  Dcth-cl — Amaziah  wants 

to  be  let  alone  at  least  in  his  own  residence,  the  king's  chape! — 
B:th-el  was  preferred  by  the  king  to  Dan,  the  other  seat  of  the 
calf-worship,  as  being  nearer  Samaria,  the  capital,  and  as  hallowed 
by  Jacob  of  old  (Genesis,  28.  16,  19  ;  35.  6,  7.).  He  argues  by  im- 
plication against  Amos'  presumption,  as  a  private  man,  in  speak- 
ing against  the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  that  in  the 
very  place  consecrated  to  it  for  the  king's  own   devotions,     king's 
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COlirt — i.e.,  residence  :  the  seat  of  empire,  where  the  king  holds 
his  court,  and  which  thou  oughtest  to  have  reverenced.  Samaria 
was  the  usual  king's  residence  .  but  for  the  convenience  of  attend- 
ing  the  calf-worship,  a  royal  palace  was  at  Beth-el  also.  (4  I 
7vas  no  prophet — in  answer  to  Amaziah's  insinuation  (v.  12,),  that 
he  discharged  the  prophetical  office  to  earn  his  "  bread"  (like 
Israel's  mercenary  prophets).  So  far  from  being  rewarded,  Jeho- 
vah's prophets  had  to  expect  imprisonment  and  even  death  as  the 
result  of  their  prophesying  in  Samaria  or  Israel :  whereas  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  maintained  at  the  king's  expense  (cf.  I 
Kings,  18.  19.).  I  was  not,  says  Amos,  of  the  order  of  prophets. 
or  educated  in  their  schools,  and  deriving  a  livelihood  from  exer- 
cising the  public  functions  of  a  prophet.  I  am  a  shepherd  (cf.  v. 
15,  "flock;"  the  Hebrew  for  "  herdman"  includes  the  meaning, 
shepherd,  cf.  ch.  I.  1)  in  humble  position,  who  did  not  even  think 
of  prophesying  among  you,  until  a  divine  call  impelled  me  to  it. 
prophet's  SOn — i.e.,  disciple.  Schools  of  prophets  are  mentioned 
first  in  I  Samuel;  in  these  youths  were  educated  to  seive  the  the- 
ocracy as  public  instructers.  Only  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  the  continuance  of  the  schools  of  prophets  is  mentioned 
They  were  missionary  stations  near  the  chief  seats  of  superstition 
in  Israel  and  associations  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  God  :  none 
were  admitted  but  those  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  been  previously 
imparted.  Their  spiritual  fathers  traveled  about  to  visit  the  train- 
ing schools,  and  cared  for  the  members  and  even  their  widows  (2 
Kings,  4.  I,  2.).  The  pupils  had  their  common  board  in  them,  and 
after  leaving  them  still  continued  members.  The  offerings  which 
in  Judah  were  given  by  the  pious  to  the  Levites,  in  Israel  went  to 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  (2  Kings.  4.  42.).  Prophecy  {e.g. 
Elijah  and  Elisha)  in  Israel  was  more  connected  with  extraordi- 
nary events,  than  in  Judah,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  the  le- 
gal hierarchy  of  the  latter,  it  needed  to  have  more  palpable  divine 
sanction.  Sycamore— abounding  in  Palestine.  The  fruit  was 
like  the  fig,  but  inferior  ;  according  to  Pliny,  a  sort  of  compound, 
as  the  name  expresses,  of  they^  and  the  mulberry.  It  was  only 
eaten  by  the  poorest  (cf.  I  Kings,  10.  27.).  gatherer — one  oc- 
cupied with  their  cultivation.  [Maurer.J  The  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it  was,  they  made  an  incision  inthe  fruit  when  of  a  certain 
size,  and  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards  it  ripened  {Pliny,  H.  N.  13. 
7,  14.).  Grotius  from  Jerome  says,  if  it  be  not  plucked  off  and 
44  gathered"  (which,  favors  English    Version),  it    is  spoiled  by  gnats. 

15.  took  me  aS  I  followed  the  flOCk — so  David  was  taken  2  Sam- 
uel, 7. 8;  Psalm  78. 70,  71.  Messiah  is  the  antitypical  Shepherd  (Psalm 
23  ;  John,  10.).  untomypeople — ^//^/[MaurerJjsoz'.  16.  Jeho- 
van  claims  them  still  as  His  by  right,  though  slighting  His  authority. 
God  would  recover  them  to  His  service  by  the  prophet's  ministry. 

16.  drop — distill  as  the  refreshing  drops  of  rain  (Deuteronomy, 
32.  2  1  Ezekiel,  21.  2  ;  cf.  Micah,  2.  6,  11.),  87.  Thy  wife  snail 
be  an  harlot  in  the  City— *>.,  shall  be  forced  by  the  enemy,  whilst 
thou  art  looking  on,  unable  to  prevent  her  dishonor  (Isaiah,  13. 16} 
Lamentations,    5.   II.).     The  words,  tssaith   THE  Lord,"  are    in 
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striking  opposition  to  "  Thou  sayest"  {v.  16.).  divided  by  line — 
among  the  foe.  a  polluted  land — Israel  regarded  every  foreign 
land  as  that  which  really  her  own  land  was  now,  ''  polluted" 
(Isaiah,  24.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  7.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Vision  of  a  Basket  of  Summer  Fruit,  sym- 
bolical of  Israel's  End.  Resuming  the  series  of  Symbols 
interrupted  by  Amaziah,  Amos  adds  a  Fourth.  The 
Avarice  of  the  Oppressors  of  the  Poor  :  the  Overthrow 
of  the  Nation:  the  Wish  for  the  Means  of  Religious 
Counsel,  when  there  shall  be  a  Famine  of  the  Word.  J. 
Summer  fruit — Hebrew,  KHz.  In  v.  2,  "  end"  is  in  Hebrew  Kectz. 
The  similarity  of  sounds  implies  that,  as  the  summer  is  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  time  of  the  ripeness  of  fruits,  so  Israel  is  ripe  for 
her  last  punishment,  ending  her  national  existence.  As  the  fruit 
is  plucked  when   ripe  from  the  tree,  so  Israel  from  her  land.     2. 

end— (Exekiel,  7.  2,  6.).    3.    songs  of ...  temple— (ch.  5  23.). 

The  joyous  hymns  in  the  temple  of  Judah  (or  rather,  in  the  Beth-el 
"royal  temple,"  ch.  7  13  ;  for  the  allusion  is  to  Israel,  not  Judah, 
throughout  this  chapter)  shall  be  changed  into  howlings.  Grotius 
translates,  "  palace  ;"  cf.  ch.  6.  5,  as  to  the  songs  there.  But  ch.  5. 
23,  and  7.  13,  favor  English  Version,  they  shall  Cast  them  forth 
With  silence — not  as  Mai  gin,  "be  silent."  It  is  an  adverb, 
silently.  There  shall  be  so  great  slaughter  as  even  to  prevent  the 
bodies  being  buried.  [Calvin.]  There  shall  be  none  of  the  usual 
professional  mourners  (ch.  5.  16,),  but  the  bodies  will  be  cast  out 
in  silence.  Perhaps  also  it  is  meant,  terror  both  of  God  (cf.  ch.  6. 
10)  and  of  the  foe,  shall  close  their  lips.  4.  Hear — The  nobles 
needed  to  be  urged  thus,  as  hating  to  hear  reproof,  swallow  up 
the  needy — or,  gape  after,  i.e.,  pant  for  their  goods  ;  so  the  word 
is  used,  Job,  7.  2.  Margin,  to  make  the  poor  ...  to  fail—"  that 
they  (themselves)  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth." 
(Isaiah,  5.  8.).  5.  So  greedy  are  they  of  unjust  gain  that  they 
cannot  spare  a  single  day,  however  sacred,  frorn  pursuing  it.  They 
are  strangers  to  God  and  enemies  to  themselves  who  love  market 
days  better  than  Sabbath  days  ;  and  they  who  have  lost  piety  will 
not  long  keep  honesty.  The  new  moon  (Numbers.  10.  10)  and 
Sabbath  were  to  be  kept  without  working  or  trading  (Nehemiah, 
10.  31.).  set  forth  wheat — lit.,  "open  out"  stores  of  wheat  for 
sale,  ephah — containing  three  seahs,  or  above  three  pecks,  mak- 
ing .  .  .  small — making  it  below  the  just  weight  to  purchasers. 
Shekel  great — taking  from  purchasers  a  greater  weight  of  money 
than  was  due.  Shekels  used  to  be  weighed  out  in  payments  (Gene- 
sis, 23.  16.).     Thus  they  committed  a  double  fraud  against  the  law 

(Deuteronomy,  25.  13,  14.).    6.    buy  . . .  poor  for  silver . . .  pair 

of  shoes — i.e.,  that  we  may  compel  the  needy  for  money,  or  any 
other  thing  of  however  little  worth,  to  sell  themselves  to  us  as 
bondmen,  in  defiance  of  Leviticus,  25.  39  ;  the  very  thing  which 
brings  down  God's  judgment  (ch.  2.  6.).  sell  the  refuse  of  .  .  . 
wheat — which  contains  no  nutriment,  but  which  the  poor  eat  at 
a  low  price,  being  unable  to  pay  for  flour.     7.     Lord  hath  SWOrn 
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by  the  excellency  Of  Jacob — i.e.,  by  Himself,  in  whom  Jacob's 
seed  glory.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  by  the  spiritual  privileges  of 
Israel,  the  adoption  as  His  peculiar  people  [Calvin],  the  temple,  and 
its  shekinah  symbol  of  1 1  is  presence.  Cf.  ch.  6.  8,  where  it  means 
Jehovah's  temple  (cf.  ch.  4.  2.).  never  forget — notpass  by  without 
punishing  (v.  2  ;  Hosea,  8.  13  ;  9.  9.).  8.  the  land  .  .  .  rise  up 
wholly  as  a  flood — the  land  will,  as  it  were,  be  wholly  turned 
into  a  flooding  river  (a  flood  being  the  image  of  overwhelming 
calamity;  Daniel,  9.  26).  Cast  Out  and  drowned,  &c. — swept 
away  and  overwhelmed,  as  the  land  adjoining  the  Nile  is  by  it, 
when  flooding  (ch.  9.  5.).  The  Nile  rises  generally  twenty  feet. 
-.The  waters  then  "cast  out"  mire  and  dirt  (Isaiah,  57.  20.).  9. 
"  Darkness"  made  to  rise  "  at  noon"  is  the  emblem  of  great 
calamities  (Jeremiah,  15.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  32.  7-10.).  10.  baldness — 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Isaiah,  15.    2  ;  Jeremiah,  48.  37  ;  Ezekiel,  7. 

18.).    I  will  make  it  as  . . .  mourning  of  an  only  son— "  it,"  i.e., 

the  earth  (v.  9.).  I  will  reduce  the  land  to  such  a  state  that  there 
shall  be  the  same  occasion  for  mourning  as  when  parents  mourn  for 
an  only  son  (Jeremiah,  6.   26;  Zechariah,  12.  10.).     II.     famine  of 

. . .  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord— a  just  retribution  on  those 

who  now  will  not  hear  the  Lord's  prophets,  nay,  even  try  to  drive 
them  away,  as*  Amaziah  did  (ch.  7.  12  ;);  they  shall  look  in  vain,  in 
their  distress,  for  divine  counsel,  such  as  the  prophets  now  offer 
(Ezekiel,  7.  26;  Micah,  3.  7.).  Cf.  as  to  the  Jews' rejection  of 
Messiah,  and  their  consequent  rejection  by  Him  (Matthew  21,  43;); 
and  their  desire  for  Messiah  too  late  (Luke,  17.  22  ;  John  7.  34;  8. 
21.).  So  the  prodigal  when  he  had  sojourned  awhile  in  the  "far 
off  country,  began  to  be  in  want"  in  the  "  mighty  famine"  which 
arose  (Luke,  15.  14  ;  cf.  1  Samuel,  3.  1  ;  7.  2.).  It  is  remarkable, 
the  Jews'  religion  is  almost  the  only  one  that  could  be  abolished 
against  the  will  of  the  people  themselves,  on  account  of  its  being  de- 
pendent on  a  particular  place,  viz.,  the  temple.  When  that  was 
destroyed,  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which  could  not  exist  without  it, 
necessarily  ceased.  Providence  designed  it,  that,  as  the  law  gave 
way  to  the  gospel,  so  all  men  should  perceive  it  was  so,  in  spite  of 
the  Jews'  obstinate  rejection  of  the  gospel.  12.  they  shall  wan- 
der from  sea  to  sea — i.e.,  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
from  East  to  West,  from  .  .  .  north  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  east — where  we 
might  expect  "from  North  to  South."  But  so  alienated  was  Israel 
from  Judah,  that  no  Israelite  even  then  would  think  of  repairing 
Southivard,  i.e.,  to  Jerusalem  for  religious  information.  The 
circuit  is  traced  as  in  Numbers,  34.  3,  &c,  except  that  the  South  is 
omitted.  Their  seeking  t/ie  word  of  the  Lord  would  not  be  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  obey  God,  but  under  the  pressure  of  punishment. 
83.  faint  for  thirst — viz.,  thirst  for  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  being  destitute  of  all  other  comfort.  If  even  the  young  and 
strong  faint,  how  much  more  the  infirm  (Isaiah,  40.  30,  31.).  14. 
Swear  by  the  Sin  of  Samaria — viz.,  the  calves  (Deuteronomy, 
9.21;  Hosea,  4.  15.).  "  Swear  by"  means  to  worship  (Psalm  63. 
II.).  The  manner — i.c,  as  "the  way"  is  used  (Psalm  139.24; 
Acts,   9.   2,),  the  mode  of  ivorship.     Thy   God,  0    Dan — the   other 
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golden  calf  at  Dan  (i  Kings,  22.  26-30.).  liveth  .  .  .  liveth — 
rather,  "  May  thy  god  .  ...  live  .  .  .  may  the  manner  .  .  .  live."  Or, 
"As  (surely  as)  thy  god,  O  Dan,  liveth."  This  is  their  formula 
when  they  swear ;  not  "  May  Jehovah  live !"  or.  "  As  Jehovah 
liveth  !' 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-15.     Fifth   and  Last  Vision.     None  can  escape  the 
coming   judgment  in  any  hiding  place  ;  for  God  is  omnipresent 
and  irresistible  (v.   1-6.).     As  a  kingdom,    Israel  shall  perish,  as  if 
it  never  was  in  covenant  with   Him  ;  but  as  individuals  the  house 
of  Jacob  shall  not  utterly   perish,  nay  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
righteous  shall  fall,  but  only  all  the  sinners  (v.  7-10.).     Restoration 
of  the  Jews  finally  to  their  own  land  after  the  re-establishment  of 
the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  ;  consequent  conversion  of  all  the 
heathen  (v.  u-15.).    I.     Lord  .  . .  upon  tbe  altar — viz.,  in  the 
idolatrous  temple  at  Beth-el ;  the    calves  of  which  were  spoken 
of  in  the  verse  just  preceding,  of  ch.  8.     Hither  they  would  flee 
for  protection    from    the    Assyrians,    and    would    perish   in     the 
ruins,     with     the    vain    object     of    their     trust.     [Henderson.] 
Jehovah  stands  here  to  direct  the  destruction  of  it,  them,  and  the 
idolatrous  nation.     He  demands  many  victims  on   the  altar,  but 
they  are  to  be  human  victims.  Galvin  and  Fairbairn,  &c,  make 
it  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     Judgment  was   to  descend  both  on 
Israel  and  Judah.     As  the  services  of  both  alike  ought  to  have 
been   offered  on  the  Jerusalem   temple-altar,   it  is  there  that  Je- 
hovah ideally  stands,  as  if  the  whole  people  were  assembled  there, 
their  abominations  lying  unpardoned  there,   and   crying   for  ven- 
geance, though  in  fact  committed  elsewhere  (cf.  Ezekiel,  8.  1-18.). 
This  view  harmonizes  with  the  similarity  of  the  vision  in  Amos  to 
that  in   Isaiah,  6.,   at  Jerusalem.     Also  with  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter, (v.  11-15,),  which  applies  both  to  Judah  and  Israel :  "  the  tab- 
ernacle of  David,"  viz.,  at  Jerusalem.     His  attitude,  standing,  im- 
plies fixity  of  purpose,     lintel — rather,   the  sphere-like  capital  of 
the  column.     [Maurer.]     posts— rather,  thresholds,  as  in    Isaiah, 
6.  4,  Margin.     The  temple  is  to  be  smitten  below  as  well  as  above, 
to  ensure  utter  destruction,     cut  them  in  the  head— viz.,  with  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  capitals  and  columns  (cf.   Psalm  68.  21 ; 
Habakkuk,  3.  13.).    Slay  the  last  Of  them— their  posterity.  [Hen- 
derson.]    The  survivors.     [Maurer.]    Jehovah's  directions  are 
addressed  to  His  angels,   ministers  of    judgment   (cf.  Ezekiel,  9.). 

he  that  fleeth  . . .  shall  not  flee  away— he  who  fancies  himself 

safe  and  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy  shall  be  taken  (ch.  2.  14.). 
2.  Though  they  dig  into  hell— Though  they  hide  ever  so  deeply  in 
the  earth  (Psalm  139.  8.).  though  they  climb  . . .  heaven — though 
they  ascend  the  greatest  heights  (Job,  20.  6,  7  ;  Jeremiah,  51.  53; 
Obadiah,  4.).  3.  Carmel— where  the  forests,  and,  on  the  West 
side,  the  caves,  furnished  hiding  places  (ch.  1.  2  ;  Judges,  6.  2 ;  1 
Samuel,  13.  6.).  the  sea— the  Mediterranean  which  flows  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Carmel;  forming  a  strong  antithesis  to  it.  com- 
mand the  serpent — the  sea  serpent,  a  term  used  for  any  great 
water  monster  (Isaiah,  27.  1.).     The  symbol  of  cruel  and  oppressive 
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kings  (Psalm  74.  13.  14).  4.  though  they  go  into  captivity— hop- 
ing to  save  their  lives  by  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  foe.  5. 
As  Amos  had  threatened  that  nowhere  should  the  Israelites  be  safe 
from  the  divine  judgments,  he  here  shows  God's  omnipotent  ability 
to  execute  his  threats.  So  in  the  case  of  the  threat  in  ch.  8.  8, 
God  is  here  stated  to  be  the  first  cause  of  the  mourning  of  all  that  dwell 
tn  the  land,  and  of  its  rising  like  a  flood,  and  of  its  being  drowned 
as  by  the  flood  of  Egypt.  6.  Stories— lit.,  ascents,  i.e.,  upper  cham- 
bers, to  which  the  ascent  is  by  steps  [MaurerJ  ;  evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  words,  Psalm  104.  3,  13.  Grotius  explains  it,  Gods 
royal  throne^  expressed  in  language  drawn  from  Solomon's  throne, 
to  which  the  ascent  was  by  steps  (cf.  1  Kings,  10.  18,  19.).  founded 
his  troop — viz.,  all  animate  creatures,  which  are  God's  troop,  or 
host  (Genesis,  2.  1,),  doing  His  will  (Psalm  103.20,  21  ;  Joel,  2. 
11.).  Maurer  translates,  "  His  vault,"  i.e.,  the  vaulted  sky,  which 
seems  to  rest  on  the  earth  supported  by  the  horizon.  7.  unto  me — 
however  great  ye  seem  to  y  ow  selves.  Do  not  rely  on  past  privi- 
leges, and  on  my  having  delivered  you  from  Egypt,  as  if  therefore  I 
never  would  remove  you  from  Canaan.  I  make  no  more  account 
of  you  than  of  "the  Ethiopian"  (cf.  Jeremiah,  13.23).  "Have 
not  I  (who)  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,"  done  as  much  for  other 
peoples?  For  instance,  did  I  not^biing  "the  Philistines  (Notes, 
Isaiah,  14.  29,  &c.)  from  Caphtor  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ;  Note, 
Jeremiah,  47.  4,),  where  they  had  been  bondservants,  and  the  Syri- 
ans from  Kir?"  It  is  appropriate,  that  as  the  Syrians  migrated 
into  Syria  from  Kir,  (cf.  Note,  Isaiah,  22.  6,),  so  they  should  bfe 
carried  back  captive  into  the  same  land  (Arote,  ch.  1.  5  :  2  Kings, 
16.  9,),  just  as  elsewhere  Israel  is  threatened  with  a  return  to 
Egypt  whence  they  had  been  delivered.  The  "  Ethiopians,"  He- 
brciv,  Cus kites,  were  originally  akin  to  the  race  that  founded 
Babylon  ;  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  this  confirming  independ- 
ently the  Scripture  statement  (Genesis,  10.  6,  8,  10.).  8.  eyes  .  .  . 
Upon  the  Sinful  kingdom — i.e.,  I  am  watching  all  its  sinful  course, 
in  order  to  punish  it  (cf.  v.  4  ;  Psalm  34.  15,  16.).  not  Utterly  de- 
stroy the  house  Of  Jacob — though  as  a  "kingdom"  the  nation  is 
now  utterly  to  perish,  a  remnant  is  to  be  spared  for  "Jacob"  their 
forefather's  sake  (cf.  Jeremiah,  30.  11  ;);  to  fulfill  the  covenant 
whereby  "  the  seed  of  Israel"  is  hereafter  to  be  "a  nation  for  ever" 
(Jeremiah,  31.  36.).  9.  Sift — I  will  cause  the  Israelites  to  be  tossed 
about  through  all  nations  as  corn  is  shaken  about  in  a  sieve,  in  such 
a  way,  however,  that  whilst'  the  chaff  and  dust  (the  wicked)  fall 
through  (perish),  all  the  solid  grains  (the  godly  elect)  remain  (are 
preserved)  (Romans,  14.  26  ;  cf.  Note,  Jeremiah,  3.  14.).  So  spirit- 
ual Israel's  final  safety  is  ensured  (Luke,  22.  32  ;  John,  10.  28  :  6. 
39-)-  10.  AM  the  Sinners — answering  to  the  chaff  in  the  image 
in  v.  9  ;  which  falls  on  the  earth,  in  opposition  "  to  the  grain"  that 
does  not  "  fall."  Overtake  .  .  .  US — "  come  on  us  from  behind." 
[Maurer.]  II.  In  that  day — quoted  by  St.  James  (Acts,  15.  16, 
17,).  "  After  this,"  i.e.,  in  the  dispensation  of  Messiah  (Genesis,  49. 

10;  Hosea,  3.  4,  5 ;  Joel,  2.  28  ;  3.  i.).    tabernacle   of  David— 

not  "the  house  of  David,"  which  is  used  of  his  affairs  when  pros- 
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pering  (2  Samuel,  3.  1,),  but  the  tent  or  booth,  expressing  the  low 
condition  to  which  his  kingdom  and  family  had  fallen,  in  Amos' 
time,  and  subsequently  at  the  Babylonian  captivity  before  the  res- 
toration ;  and  secondarily,  in  the  last  days  preceding  Israel's  resto- 
ration under  Messiah,  the  antitype  to  David  (Psalm  102.  13,  14 ; 
Note,  Isaiah,  12.  1;  Jeremiah,  30.  9;  Ezekiel,  34.  24;  37.  24.). 
The  type  is  taken  from  architecture  (Ephesians,  2.  20.).  The  resto- 
ration under  Zerubabbel  can  only  be  a  partial,  temporary  fulfill- 
ment ;  for  it  did  not  include  Israel,  which  nation  is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  Amos'  prophecies,  but  only  Judah  ;  also  Zerubabbel's  king- 
dom was  not  independent  and  settled  ;  also  all  the  prophets  and 
their  prophecies  with  Messiah,  whose  advent  is  the  cure  of  all  pre- 
vious disorders.  "Tabernacle"  is  appropriate  to  Him,  as  His  hu- 
man nature  is  the  tabernacle  which  He  assumed  in  becoming  Im- 
manuel,  "God  with  us"  (John,  1.  14.).  "Dwelt,"  lit.,  tabernacled 
"among  us"  (cf.  Revelation,  21.  3.).  Some  understand  "  the  taber- 
nacle of  David"  as  that  which  David  pitched  for  the  ark  in  Zion, 
after  bringing  it  from  Obed-edom's  house.  It  remained  there  all 
his  reign  for  thirty  years,  till  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built ; 
whereas  the  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  remained  at  Gibeon 
(2  Chronicles,  1.  3,),  where  the  priests  ministered  in  sacrifices  (1 
Chronicles,  16.  39.).  Song  and  praise  was  the  service  of  David's 
attendants  before  the  ark  (Asaph,  &c.)  :  a  type  of  the  gospel  sepa- 
ration between  the  sacrificial  service  [Messiah's  priesthood  now  in 
heaven)  and  the  access  of  believers  on  earth  to  the  presence  of  God, 
apart  from  the  former  (cf.   2   Samuel,  6.  12-17  ;   1  Chronicles,  16. 

37-39 ;  2  Chronicles,  1.  3.).    breaches  thereof—///.,  of  them,  i.e., 

of  the  whole  nation,  Israel  as  well  as  Judah.  as  in  .  . .  days  Of  Old 
— as  it  was  formerly  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
kingdom  was  in  its  full  extent  and  undivided.     12.  That  they  may 

possess  . . .  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen— '  Edom," 

the  bitter  foe,  though  the  brother,  of  Israel  ;  therefore  to  be  pun- 
ished (ch.  1.  11,  12).  Israel  shall  be  lord  of  the  "remnant"  of 
Edom  left  after  the  punishment  of  the  latter.  St.  James  quotes 
it,  "  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
Gentiles,"  &c.  For  "all  the  heathen"  nations  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  Edom:  Edom  is  the  representative  of  them  all.  The 
■residue  or  remnant  in  both  cases  expresses  those  left  after  great  an- 
tecedent calamities  (Romans,  9.  27;  Zecariah,  14.  16.).  Here  the 
conversion  of  "all  nations"  (of  which  the  earnest  was  given  in 
St.  James'  time)  is  represented  as  only  to  be  realised  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  theocracy  under  Messiah,  the  Heir  of  the 
throne  of  David  (v.  11.).  The  possession  of  the  heathen  nations 
by  Israel  is  to  be  spiritual,  the  latter  being  the  ministers  to  the 
former  for  their  conversion  to  Messiah,  King  of  the  Jews:  just  as 
the  first  conversions  of  heathen  were  through  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  Jews,  Cf.  Isaiah,  54.  3,  "  thy  seed  shall  inherit 
the  Gentiles"  {cf.  Isaiah,  49.8;  Romans,  4.13.).  A  remnant  of 
Edom  became  Jews  under  John  Hyrcanus,  and  the  rest  amalga- 
mated with    the  Arabians,  who   became  Christians   subsequently. 

which  are  called  by  my  name — i.e.,  who  belong  to  me,  whom  I 
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claim  as  mine  (Psalm,  2.  8;);  in  the  purposes  of  electing  grace, 
God  terms  them  already  called  'by  His  name.  Cf.  1  he  title  "  the 
children,"  applied  by  anticipation,  Hebrews,  2.  14.  Hence  as  an 
act  of  sovereign  grace,  fulfilling  His  promise,  it  is  spoken  of  God. 
Proclaim  His  title  as  sovereign,  "  the  Lord  that  doeth  this  "  ("all 
these  things,"  Acts,  15.  17,  viz.,  all  these  and  such  like  acts  of  sov- 
ereign love).     13.  the  days  come— at  the  future  restoration  of  the 

Jews  to  their  own  land,  plowman  shall  overtake .  . .  reaper 
.  .  .  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth— fulfilling  Leviticus,  26. 

5.  Such  shall  be  the  abundance  that  the  harvest  and  vintage  can 
hardly  be  gathered  before  the  time  for  preparing  for  the  next  crop 
shall  come.  Instead  of  the  greater  part  of  the  year  being  spent 
in  war,  the  whole  shall  be  spent  in  sowing  and  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Cf.  Isaiah,  65.  21-23,  as  to  the  same  period.  SOW- 
eth  seed—///.,  draweth  it  forth,  viz.,  from  the  sack  in  order  to  sow 
it.  mountain  .  .  .  drop  Sweet  wine— an  appropriate  image,  as  the 
vines  in  Palestine  were  trained  on  terraces  at  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
14.  build  the  waste  cities— Isaiah,  61.  4;  Ezekiel,  36. 33-36)-  15. 
plant  them  ...  no  more  to  be  pulled  up— (Jeremiah,  32. 41.).    thy 

God— Israel's;  this  the  ground  of  trieir  restoration,  God's  original 
choice  of  them  as  His. 


OBADIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  the  shortest  book  in  the  O.  T.  The  name  means  u  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah." Obadiah  stands  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets  according  to  the  Hebrew 
arrangement  of  the  canon,  the  fifth  according  to  the  Greek.  Some  consider  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Obadiah  who  superintended  the  restoration  of  ths  temple 
under  Josiah,  B.  C.  627  (2  Chr.  34.  12.).  But  v.  11-16,  20,  imply  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  by  this  time  overthrown  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  he  refers  to  the 
cruelty  of  Edom  towards  the  Jews  on  that  occasion,  which  is  referred  to  also 
in  Lam.  4.  21,  22  ;  Ez.  25.  12-14,  and  35-  P"s-  *37-  7-  From  comparing  v.  5  with 
Jer.  49.  9  \  y.  6  with  Jer.  49.  10  ;  v.  8  with^  Jer.  49.  7,  it  appears  that  Jeremiah 
embodied  in  his  prophecies  part  of  Obadiah's,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
ether  prophets  also  (cf.  Isa.  15.  and  16.  with  Jer.  48.).  The  reason  for  the 
present  position  of  Obadiah  before  other  of  the  minor  prophets  anterior  in  date 
is,  Amos  at  the  close  of  his  prophecies  foretells  the  subjugation  of  Edom  here- 
after by  the  Jews  ;  the  arranger  of  the  minor  prophets  in  one  volume,  therefore, 
placed  Obadiah  next,  as  being  a  fuller  statement,  and,  as  it  were,  commentary 
on  the  foregoing  briefer  prophecy  of  Amos  as  to  Edom  [Maur.~\  (cf.  Amos,  1. 
11.).  The  date  of  Obadiah's  prophecies  was  probably  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  588,  B.  C.  In  five  years  afterwards  (583 
B.  C.)  Edom  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  must  have  incorpo- 
rated part  of  Obadiah's  prophecies  with  his  own  immediately  after  they  were 
uttered,  thus  stamping  his  canonicity. 

Jerome  makes  him  contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos.  It  is  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  view,  that  Jeremiah  would  be  more  likely  to  insert  in 
his  prophecies  a  portion  from  a  preceding  prophet  than  from  a  contemporary. 
If  so,  the  allusion  in  v.  11-14  will  be  to  some  one  of  the  former  captures  of  Je- 
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rusalem:    by   the   Egyptians  under   Rehoboam   (i   Ki.    14.  25,  26;   2  Chr.  12.  2, 
&c),  or  that  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Chr.  21. 
16,  17);    or  that  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  25, 
22.  23.).     Or  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Ki.  24.  1,  &c.j;  or  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakin  (2  Ki.  24.  8-16.).     On  all  occasions  the  Idumeans  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Jews  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  that  enmity  is  characterized  are  not 
stronger  in  Obadiah  than  in   Joel,  3.  19,  (cf.  Obad.  10;);  Amos,  1.  11,  12.     The 
probable  capture  of  Jerusalem  alluded  to  by  Obadiah  is  that  by  Joash  and  the 
Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah.     For  as,  a  little  before,  in  the  reign  of  the 
same  Amaziah,  the   Jews  had  treated  harshly  the   Edomites  after  conquering 
them  in  battle  (2  Chr.  25.  11-23,),  it  is  probable  that  the  Edomites,  in  revenge, 
joined  the  Israelites  in  the  attack  on  Jerusalem.     \Jaeger^\ 

The  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (I.)  v.  1-16  set  forth  Edom's  vio- 
lence towards  his  brother  Israel  in  the  day  of  the  latter' s  distress,  and  his  com- 
ing destruction  with  the  rest  of  the  foes  of  Judah ;  (II.)  V.  17-21.  the  coming 
re-establishment  of  the  Jews  intheir  own  possessions,  to  which  shall  be  added 
those  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  especially  those  of  Edom. 
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OBADIAH. 

CHAPTER    I. 
Ver.  1-21.    Doom  of  Edom  For  Cruelty  to   Judah,  Edom'£ 
Brother:  Restoration  of  the  Jews.      (.Obadiah — i.e., ser- 
vant of  Jehovah:  same  as  Abdeel  and  Arabic  Abd-allah.      We — / 

and  my  people,    heard— (Isaiah,  21.  10.).     and  an  ambassador  is 

sent — yea,  an  ambassador  is  already  sent,  viz.,  an  angel,  to  stir  up 
the  Assyrians  (and  afterwards  the  Chaldeans)  against  Edom.  The 
result  of  the  ambassador's  message  on  the  heathen  is,  they  simulta- 
neously exclaim,  M  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  (with  united  strength)  rise," 

&c    Jeremiah,  49.  14,  quotes  this.     2.  I  have  made  thee  small— 

thy  reduction  to  insignificance  is  as  sure  as  if  it  were  already  accom- 
plished: therefore  the  past  tense  is  used.  [Maurer.]  Edom  then 
extended  from  Dedan  of  Arabia  to  Bozrah  in  the  North  (Jeremiah, 
49,  8,  13.).  Calvin  explains  it,  "whereas  thou  wast  made  by  me 
an  insignificant  people,  why  art  thou  so  proud"  {v.  3)?  But  if  so, 
why  should  the  heathen  peoples  be  needed  to  subdue  one  so  insig- 
nificant? Jeremiah,  49.  15,  confirms  Maurer's  view.  3.  clefts 
Of  .  .  .  rock — (Song  of  Solomon,  2.  14;  Jeremiah,  48.  28.).  The 
cities  of  Edom,  and  among  them  Petra,  (Hebrew,  Sela,  meaning 
rock,  2  Kings,  14.  7, Margin),  the  capital,  in  the  Wady  Musa,  con- 
sisted of  houses  mostly  cut  in  the  rocks.  4.  exalt — thyself— or 
supply  from  the  second  clause,  "  thy  nest  "  [Maurer]  (cf.  Job,  20. 
6;  Jer.  49.  16,  Amos,  9.  2.).  set .  .  .  nest  among  .  .  .  stars— viz., 
on  the  loftiest  hills  which  seem  to  reach  the  very  stars.  Edom  is  a 
type  of  Antichrist  (Isaiah,  14.  13  ;  Daniel,  8.  10;  ir.  37.).  thence 
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will  I  bring  thee  down — in  spite  of  thy  boast  (v.  3,),  •'•  Who  shall 
bring  me  down?"  5.  The  spoliation  which  thou  shalt  suffer, 
shall  not  be  such  as  that  which  thieves  cause,  bad  as  that  is,  tor 
these  when  they  have  seized  enough,  or  all  they  can  get  in  a  hurry, 
leave  the  rest — nor  such  as  grape  gatherers  cause  in  a  vineyard,  for 
they,  when  they  have  gathered  most  of  the  grapes,  leave  gleanings 
behind — but  it  shall  be  utter,  so  as  to  leave  thee  nothing.  The  ex- 
clamation, "  How  art  thou  cut  off,"  bursting  in  amidst  the  words 
of  the  image,  marks  strongly  excited  feeling.  The  contrast  between 
Edom  where  no  gleanings  shall  be  left,  and  Israel  where  at  the 
worst  a  gleaning  is  left  (Isaiah,  17.6;  24.  13,),  is  striking.  6. 
HOW  are  the  things  of  Esau  searched  OUt! — by  hostile  soldiers 
seeking  booty.  Cf.  with  v.  5:  6  here,  Jeremiah,  49.  9,  10.  hidden 
things — ox  places.  Edom  abounded  in  such  hiding  places,  ascaves, 
clefts  in  the  rock,  &c.  None  of  these  should  be  left  unexplored  by 
the  foe.  7.  men  Of  thy  confederacy — i.e.,  thy  confederates. 
brought  thee  ...  to  the  border — i.e.,  when  Idumean  ambassadors 
shall  go  to  confederate  states  seeking  aid,  these  latter  shall  conduct 
them  with  due  ceremony  to  their  border,  giving  them  empty  com- 
pliments, but  not  the  aid  required.  [Drusius.]  This  view  agrees 
with  the  context,  which  speaks  of  false  friends  deceiving  Edom : 
i.e.,  failing  to  give  help  in  need  (cf.  Job,  6.  14,  15.)  Calvin  trans- 
lates, "  have  driven"  i.e.,  shall  drive  thee  ;  shall  help  to  drive  thee 
to  thy  border  on  the  way  into  captivity  in  foreign  lands,     the  men 

that  were  at  peace  with  thee — lit.,  the  men  of  thy  peace.    Cf. 

Psalm  41.  9;  Jeremiah,  38.  22  (Margin),  where  also  the  same 
formula  occurs,  'prevailed  against  thee."  they  that  eat  thy 
bread — the  poorer  tribes  of  the  desert  who  subsisted  on  the 
bounty  of  Edom.  Cf.  again  Psalm  41.  9,  which  seems  to  have 
been  before  Obadiah's  mind ;  as  his  words  were  before  Jeremiah's. 
have  laid  a  wound  under  thee—"  laid"  implies  that  their  inti- 
macy was  used  as  a  snare  laid  with  a  view  to  wound  ;  also,  these 
guest-friends  of  Edom,  instead  of  the  cushions  ordinarily  laid 
under  guests  at  table,  laid  snares  to  wound,  viz.,  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  Edom's  foe  for  that  purpose.  Maurer  translates, 
"  a  snare."  But  English  Version  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  which 
means,  lit.,  "a  bandage  for  a  wound."  none  understanding — 
none  of  the  wisdom  for  which  Edom  was  famed  (see  v.  8)  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  perilous  position,  in  him — instead  of  "in  thee." 
The  change  implies  the  alienation  of  God  from  Edom  :  Edom  has 
so  estranged  himself  from  God,  that  He  speaks  now  of  him,  not  to 
him.  8.  (Isaiah,  49.  7  ;  cf.  Job,  5.  12,  13  ;  Isaiah,  19.  3  ;  Jere- 
miah, 19.  7.).  in  that  day  . .  .  even  destroy — heretofore  Edom, 
through  its  intercouse  with  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  from  its  means 
of  information  through  the  many  caravans  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Europe  and  India,  has  been  famed  for  knowledge :  but  in 
that  day  at  last  ("even")  I  will  destroy  its  wise  men.  mount  of 
Esau — i.e.,  Idumea,  which  was  a  mountainous  region.  9.  cut  Off 
by  Slaughter — Maurer  translates,  "  on  account  of  the  slaughter," 
viz.,  that  inflicted  on  Judea  by  Edom  (cf.  v.  14.).  LXX.,  Sytiac, 
and  Vulgate  connect  these  words  with  v,    10,  "  for  the  slaughter, 
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for  the  violence  (of  which  thou  art  guilty)  against  thy  brother 
Jacob,"  &c.  English  Version,  "  cut  off  by  slaughter"  {i.e.,  an  utter 
cutting  oft),  answers  well  to  "cut  off  for  ever "  (v.  io.).  However, 
the  arrangement  of  LXX.  gives  a  better  parallelism  in  v.  io.  "  For 
the  slaughter'  (i)  being  balanced  in  just  retribution  by  "  thou  shalt 
be  cut  off  for  ever"  (4);  as  "  For  thy  violence  (not  so  bad  as 
slaughter)  against  thy  brother  Jacob"  (2)  is  balanced  by  "  shame 
(not  so  bad  as  being  cut  off)  shall  cover  thee"  (3).  Shame  and 
extinction  shall  repay  violence  and  slaughter  (Matthew,  26.  52  ; 
Revelation,     13.    10.).       Cf.     as     to     Edom's     violence,     Psalm 

137.  7  ;  Ezekiel,  25.  12  ;  Amos,  1. 11.    10.    against  thy  brother— 

this  aggravates  the  sin  of  Esau,  that  it  was  against  him  who  was 
his  brother  by  birth,  and  by  circumcision.  The  posterity  of  Esau 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  father's  hatred  to  Jacob  by  violence 
against  Jacob's  seed  (Genesis,  27.41.).  Jacob — not  merely  his  own 
brother,  but  his  tzvin  brother  ;  hence  the  name  facob  is  here  put 
emphatically,  not  Israel.  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  23.  7,  for  the  oppo- 
site feeling  which  Jacob's  seed  was  commanded  to  entertain  to- 
wards Edom's.  shame  .  .  .  COVer  thee — (Psalm  35.  26  ;  69.  7.). 
forever — Isaiah,  34.  10;  Ezekiel,  35.  9  ;  Malachi,  1.4.).  Idumea, 
as  a  nation,  should  be  "  cut  off  for  ever,"  though  the  land  should  be 
again  inhabited.  ||.  thou  stoodest  On  the  Other  side — in  an  at- 
titude of  hostility,  rather  than  the  sympathy  which  became  a 
brother,  feasting  thine  eyes  (see  v.  12)  with  the  misery  of  Jacob, 
and  eagerly  watching  for  his  destruction.  So  Messiah,  the  anti- 
type to  Jerusalem,  abandoned  by  His  kinsmen  (Psalm  38.  11.). 
Strangers — the  Phillistines,  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  &c. 
(2  Chronicles,  21.  16  ;) ;  the  Syrians  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Ju- 
dah   (2  Chronicles,  24.   24 ;) ;    the  Chaldeans  (2  Chronicles,  36.). 

carried  . . .  captive  his  forces — his  "host"  (0.  20:):  the  multi- 
tude of  Jerusalem's  inhabitants,  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem — (Joel, 
3.  3.).  So  Messiah,  Jerusalem's  antitype,  had  his  only  earthly  pos- 
sessions cast  lots  for  (Psalm  22.  18.).  12.  looked  on — with  malig- 
nant pleasure,  and  a  brutal  stare.  So  the  antitypes,  Messiah's  foes 
{Psalm  22.  17.).  Maurer  translates  as  Margin,  "thou  shouldest 
not  look  "  any  more.  English  Version  agrees  with  the  context  bet- 
ter,   the  day  of  thy  brother — his  day  of  calamity,    became  a 

Stranger — i.e.,  was  banished  as  an  alien  from  his  own  land.  God 
sends  heavy  calamities  on  those  who  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of 
their  enemies  (Proverbs,  17.  5  ;  24.  17,  18.).  Contrast  the  oppo- 
site conduct  of  David  and  of  the  divine  Son  of  David  in  a  like  case 
(Psalm  35.  13-15.).  spoken  proudly—///.,  made  great  the  mouth: 
proudly  insulting  the  fallen  (Ezekiel,  35. 13,  Margin;  cf.  1  Samuel, 
2.  3  ;  Revelation,  13.  6.).     13.  substance — translated  "forces"  in 

v.  ii.    14.  stood  inthecrossway,  to  cut  off  those  of  his  (Judah's) 

that  did  escape — The  Jews  naturally  fled  by  the  crossways  (Mau- 
rer translates,  "narrow  mountain  passes  ")  well  known  to  them,  to 
escape  to  the  desert,  and  through  Edom  to  Egypt ;  but  the  Edom- 
ites  stood  ready  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  and  either  kill  or  "  de- 
liver them  up  "  to  the  foe.  15.  For — resumptive  in  connection 
with  v.  10  wherein  Edom  was  threatened  with  cutting  off  for  ever. 
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the  day  Of  the  Lord — the  day  in  which  He  will  manifest  Himself 
as  the  Righteous  Punisher  of  the  ungodly  peoples  (Joel,  3.  14.). 
The  "  all "  shows  that  the  fulfillment  is  not  exhausted  in  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  surrounding  nations  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but,  as  in  Joel,  3  14,  and  Zechariah,  12.  3, 
that  the  last  judgment  to  come  on  the  nations  confederate  against 

Jerusalem  is  referred  to.    as  thou  hast  done,  it  shall  be  done  unto 

thee — the  righteous  principle  of  retribution  in  kind  (Leviticus,  24. 
17  ;  Matthew,  7.  2  ;  cf.  Judges,  1.  6,  7  ;  8.  19 ;  Esther,  7.  10.). 
thy  reward— the  reward  of  thy  deed  (cf.  Isaiah,  3.  9-1 1.).  16 
ye...  Upon  my  holy  mountain — a  periphrasis  for,  "ye  Jews" 
[Maurer],  whom  Obadiah  now  by  a  sudden  apostrophe  addresses. 
The  clause,  "  upon  my  holy  mountain,"  expresses  the  reason  of  the 
vengeance  to  be  taken  on  Judah's  foes,  viz.,  that  Jerusalem  is 
God's  holy  mountain,  the  seat  of  His  temple,  and  Judah  His  cov- 
enant people.  Jeremiah,  49.  12,  which  is  copied  from  Obadiah, 
establishes  this  view  (cf.  1  Peter,  4.  17.).  as  ye  have  drunk,  &c. — 
viz.,  the  cup  of  wrath,  being  dispossessed  of  your  goods  and  place 
as  a  nation,  by  Edom  and  all  the  heathen  ;  so  shall  all  the  heathen 
(Edom  included)  drink  the  same  cup  (Psalm  60.  3  ;  Isaiah,  51.  17, 
22  ;  Jeremiah,  13.  12,  13  ;  25.  15-33  I  49-  I2  '.  5*-  7;  5'-  7  ',  Lament- 
ations, 4.  21,  22  ;  Nahum,  3.  11  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  16.).  continually 
— whereas  Judah's  calamity  shall  be  temporary  (v.  17.).  The  foes 
of  Judah  shall  never  regain  their  former  position  v  18,  19.).  SWal- 
lOW  down — so  as  not  to  leave  anything  in  the  cup  of  calamity  ;  not 

merely  "  drink  "  (Psalm  75.  8.).    be  as  though  they  had  not  been 

— not  a  trace  left  of  their  national  existence  (Job,  10.  19  ;  Psalm 
37.  36  ;  Ezekiel,  26.  21.).    17.  upon  . .  .  Zion  .  . .  deliverance— 

both  in  the  literal  sense  and  spiritual  sense(Joel,  2.  32  ;  Isaiah,  46. 
13  >  59-  2°  '»  Romans,  11.  26.).  Maurer  as  Margin  explains  it, 
"  there  shall  be  a  remnant  that  shall  escape."  Cf.  Isaiah,  37.  32  ; 
to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  there  described  Grotius 
thinks  Obadiah  here  refers.  "Jerusalem  shall  not  be  taken,  and 
many  of  the  neighboring  peoples  also  shall  find  deliverance  there." 
Unlike  Judah's  heathen  foes  of  whom  no  remnant  shall  escape  (v 
9,  16,),  a  remnant  of  Jews  shall  escape  when  the  rest  of  the  nation 
have  perished,  and  shall  regain  their  ancient  "  possessions."  there 
Shall  be  holiness — i.e.,  Zion  shall  be  sacrosanct  or  inviolable  ;  no 
more  violated  by  foreign  invaders  (Isaiah,  42.  1  ;  Joel,  3.  17.).  18. 
fire — see  the  same  figure,  Numbers,  21.  28  ;  Isaiah,  5.  24;  10.  17. 
house  Of  Jacob  .  .  .  Joseph — i.e.,  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah  and 
Ephraim  or  Israel.  [Jerome.]  The  two  shall  form  one  king- 
dom, their  former  feuds  being  laid  aside  (Isaiah,  II.  12,  13  ;  37. 
22-28  ;  Jeremiah,  3.  18  ;  Hosea,  1.  11.).  The  Jews  returned  with 
some  of  the  Israelites  from  Babylon,  and,  under  John  Hyrcanus,  so 
subdued  and,  compelling  them  to  be  circumcised,  incorporated  the 
Idumeans  with  themselves  that  they  formed  part  of  the  nation. 
[Josephus,  13.  17,  and  12.  11.]  This  was  but  an  earnest  of  the 
future  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  possession  of  the  enlarged 
land  as  one  kingdom  (Ezekiel,  37.  16,  &c).  stubble — (Malachi, 
4.  I.).     19.  they  Of  the  SOUth — the  Jews  who  in  the  coming  time 
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are  to  occupy  the  South  of  Judea  shall  possess,  in  addition  to  their 
own  territory,  the  adjoining  mountainous  region  of  Edom.  they  Of 
the  plain — the  Jews  who  shall  occupy  the  low  country  along  the 
Mediterranean,  South  and  South  West  of  Palestine,  shall  possess, 
in  addition  to  their  own  territory,  the  land  of  'the  Philistines," 
which  runs  as  a  long  strip  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  and  they 
Shall  possess  the  HeldS  Of  Ephraim— i.e.,  the  rightful  owners  shall 
be  restored,  the  Ephraimites  to  the  fields  of  Ephraim.  Benjamin 
Shall  possess  Gilead — i.e.,  the  region  of  East  of  Jordan,  occupied 
formerly  by  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh.  Benjamin  shall 
possess  besides  its  own  territory  the  adjoining  territory  eastward, 
whilst  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  shall  in  the  redistribution  occupy  the 
adjoining  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  20.  the  Captivity  of 
this  host — i.e.,  the  captives  of  this  multitude  of  Israelites,  shall 
possess  that  Of  the  Canaanites — Maurer  translates,  M  the  cap- 
tives ....  whom  the  Canaanites  (carried  away  captive  into  Phe- 
nicia)  even  unto  Zarephath,  &c.  shall  possess  the  South,"  viz., 
Idumea  as  well  as  the  South  (v.  19.).  Henderson  similarily, 
*'  the  captives  that  are  among  the  Canaanites,'  &c.  But  the  cor- 
responding clauses  of  the  parallelism  are  better  balanced  in  Eng- 
lish Version,  '*  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  shall  possess  the  territory  of 
the  Canaanites,"  viz.,  Western  Palestine  and  Phenicia  (Judges,  3. 
3.).  "  And  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  (and  Judah)  shall  possess  the 
Southern  cities,"  viz.,  Edom,  &c.  Each  has  the  region  respectively 
adjoining  assigned  to  it  ;  Israel  has  the  Western  Canaanite  region  ; 
Judah,  the  Southern,  even  unto  Zarephath — near  Zidon  ;  called 
Sarepta  in  Luke,  4.  26.  The  name  implies  it  was  a  place  for 
smelting  metals.  From  this  quarter  came  the  "  woman  of  Canaan' 
(Matthew,  15.  21.  22.).  Captives  of  the  Jews  had  been  carried 
into  the  coasts  of  Palestine  or  Canaan  about  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(Joel,  3.  3,  4  ;  Amos,  1.  9.).  The  Jews  when  restored  shall  possess 
the  territory  of  their  ancient  oppressors,  in  Sepharad — i.e.,  the 
Bosphorus.  [Jerome,  from  his  Hebrew  instructer.]  Sephar,  ac- 
cording to  others  (Genesis,  10.  30).  Palaeography  confirms  Jer- 
ome In  the  cuneiform  inscription  containing  a  list  of  the  tribes 
of  Persia  (Niebuhr  tab.  31.  1,),  before  Ionia  and  Greece,  and  after 
Cappadocia  comes  the  name  CPaRaD.  It  was  therefore  a  district 
of  Western  Asia  Minor,  about  Lydia,  and  near  the  Bosphorus.  It 
is  made  an  appellative  by  Maurer.  "  The  Jerusalem  captives  of 
the  dispersion'  (cf.  James,  I.  1)  wherever  they  be  dispersed,  shall 
return  and  possess  the  Southern  cities.  Sepharad,  though  literally 
the  district  near  the  Bosphorus,  represents  the  Jews'  far  and  wide 
dispersion.  Jerome  says  the  name  in  Assyrian  means  a  boundary, 
i.e.,  "the  Jews  scattered  in  all  boundaries  and  regions."  21. 
Saviours — there  will  be  in  the  kingdom  yet  to  come  no  king,  but  a 
prince  ;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  judges  will  return  (cf.  the  phrase 
so  frequent  in  Judges,  only  once  found  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
2  Chronicles,  14.  1,  "the  land  had  rest"),  when  there  was  no  visible 
king,  but  God  reigned  in  the  theocracy  Israelites,  not  strangers, 
shall  dispense  justice  to  a  God-fearing  people  (Isaiah,  1.  26; 
Ezekiel,  45.).     The  judges  were  not  such  a  burden  to  the  people 
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as  the  kings  proved  afterwards  (i  Samuel,  8.  11-20.).  In  their  time 
the  people  more  readily  repented  than  under  the  kings  (ef.  2 
Chronicles,  15.  17.).  [Roos.J  Judges  were  from  time  to  time 
raised  up  as  saviours  or  deliverers  of  Israel  from  the  enemy.  These, 
and  the  similar  deliverers  in  the  long  subsequent  age  of  Antiochus[ 
the  Maccabees,  who  conquered  the  fdumeans  (as  here  foretold,  cf! 
2  Maccabees,  10.  15,  23,),  were  types  of  the  peaceful  period  yet  to 
come  to  Israel,  to  judge  .  .  .  Esau— to  punish  (so  "judge,"  1 
Samuel,  3.  13)  .  .  .  Edom  (cf.  v.  1-9,  15-19.).  Edom  is  the  type  of 
Israel's  and  God's  last  foes  (Isaiah,  63.  1-4.).  kingdom  shall  be 
the  Lord's— under  Messiah  (Daniel,  2.  44  ;  7.  14,  27  ;  Zechariah, 
14.  9  ;  Luke,  1.  33  ;  Revelation,  11.  15  ;  19.  6.). 


JONAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Jonah  was  the  son  of  Amittai,  of  Gath-hepher  in  Zebulun  (called  Gittah- 
hepher  in  Josh.  19. 10-13,),  so  tnat  ^e  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
not  to  Judah.  His  date  is  to  be  gathered  from  2  Ki.  14.  25-27,  "  He  (Jero- 
boam II.)  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  He 
spake  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet, 
which  was  of  Gath-hepher.  For  the  Lord  saw  the  affliction  of  Israel,  that  it 
was  very  bitter :  for  there  was  not  any  shut  up,  nor  any  left,  nor  any  helper 
for  Israel.  And  the  Lord  said  not  that  he  would  blot  out  the  name  of  Israel 
from  under  heaven:  but  He  saved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash."  Now  as  this  prophecy  of  Jonah  was  given  at  a  time  when  Israel  was 
at  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  when  M  there  was  not  any  shut  up  or  left," 
i.  e.,  confined  or  left  at  large,  none  to  act  as  a  helper  for  Israel,  it  cannot  have 
been  given  in  Jeroboam's  reign,  which  was  marked  by  prosperity  ;  for  in  it 
Syria  was  worsted  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  Israel  raised  to  its  for- 
mer greatness.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash,  Jeroboam's  father,  who  had  found  Israel  in  subjection  to  Syria,  but 
had  raised  it  by  victories  which  were  followed  up  so  successfully  by  Jerokoam. 
Thus  Jonah  was  the  earliest  of  the  prophets,  and  close  upon  Elisha,  who  died 
in  Joash's  reign,  having  just  before  his  death  given  a  token  prophetical  of  the 
thrice  defeat  of  Syria  (2  Ki.  13.  14-21.).  Hosea  and  Amos  prophesied  also  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  but  towards  the  closing  part  of  his  forty-one  years' 
reign.  The  transactions  in  the  book  of  Jonah  probably  occured  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ;  if  so,  the  book  is  not  much  older  than  part  of  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  use  of  the  third  person  is  no  argument  against  Jonah 
himself  being  the  writer  ;  for  the  sacred  writers  in  mentioning  themselves  do 
so  i  n  the  third  person  (cf.  John,  19.  26.).     Nor  is  the  use  of  the  past  tense  (ch. 

3.  3,  "Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city  ")  a  proof  that  Nineveh s 
greatness  was  past  when  the  book  of  Jonah  was  being  written  ;  it  is  simply 
used  to  carry  on  the  narrative  uniformly, — "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jo- 
nah— so  Jonah  arose — now  Nineveh  was"  &c.  The  mention  of  its  greatness 
proves  rather  that  the  book  was  written  at  an  early  date  be/ore  the  Israelites 
had  that  intimate  knowledge  of  it  which  they  must  have  had  soon  afterwards 
through  frequent  Assyrian  inroads. 

As  early  as  Julian  and  Porphyry,  Pagans  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  Chris- 
tians in  believing  the  deliverance  of  Jonah  by  a  fish.  Some  infidels  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  heathen  fable  of  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda  from  a  sea 
monster  by  Persius  {Abjllod.  2.  4,  3;);  or  from  that  of  Arion  the  musician 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  sailors,  and  carried  safe  to  shore  on  a  dolphin  (Herodot. 
1.  24;);  or  from  that  of  Hercules,  who  sprang  into  the  jaws  of  a  sea  monster 
and  was  three  days  in  its  belly,  when  he  undertook  to  save  Hesione  {Diod.Sic. 

4.  42;  Iliad.  20.  14s;  21.  442.).     Probably   the  heathen  fables  are,  vice  -versa, 
corruptions  of  the  sacred  narrative,  if  there  be  any  connection.     Jerome  states 
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that  near  Joppa  fay  rocks,  pointed  out  as  those  to  which  Andromeda  was  bound 
when  exposed   to  the  sea   monster.      This  fable  implies  the  likelihood  of  the 
story  of  Jonah  haying  passed  through  the  Phenicians  in  a  corrupted  form  to 
Greece.     That  the  account  of  Jonah  is  history,  and  not  parable  as  rationalists 
represent,  appears  from  our  Lord's  reference  to  it,  in  which  the  personal  exis- 
tence, miraculous  fate,  and  prophetical  offi.ce  of  Jonah  are  explicitly  asser- 
ted :    "  No  sign  shall  be  given  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas;  for   as   Jo- 
nas was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the    Son  of 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."     The  Lord  re- 
cognises his  being  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  as  a  "  sign,"  i.  e.y  a  real  miracle,  typ- 
ical of  a  similar  event   in  His  own  history  ;  and  assumes   the  execution  of  the 
prophet's  commission  to  Nineveh,    u  The  men  of  Nineveh. ...repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas  j  and,  behold,  a  greater   than  Jonas  is  here"   (Mat.    12. 

J9-4i-)-  . 

It  seemed  strange  to  Kimchi,  a  Jew  himself,  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is 
among  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  prophecy  in  it  concerns  Nineveh,  a  heathen 
city,  and  makes  no  mention  of  Israel,  which  is  referred  to  by  every  other  pro- 
phet. The  reason  seems  to  be,  a  tacit  reproof  of  Israel  is  intended  :  heathen 
people  were  ready  to  repent  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  prophet,  a  stranger  to 
them,  but  Israel,  who  boasted  o'f  being  God's  elect,  repented  not,  though 
warned  by  their  own  prophets,  at  all  seasons.  This  was  an  anticipatory  streak 
of  light  ere  the  dawn  of  the  full  u  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  Jonah  is  a 
strange  paradqx  himself:  a  prophet  of  God,  and  yet  a  runaway  from  God  :  a 
man  drowned,  and  yet  alive  :  a  preacher  of  repentance,  yet  one  that  repines 
at  repentance.  Yet  Jonah  saved  from  the  iaws  of  death  himself  on  repentance, 
was  the  fittest  to  give  a  hope  to  Nineveh,  doomed  though  it  was,  of  a  merciful 
respite  on  its  repentance.  The  patience  and  pity  of  God  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  selfishness  and  hard-heartedness  of  man. 

Nineveh  in  particular  was  choosen  to  teach  Israel  these  lessons,  on   account 
of  its  being  capital  of  the  then  world-kingdom,  and  because  it  was  novy  begin- 
ning to  make  its  power  felt  by  Israel.  Our  Lord  (Mat.  12.  41)  makes  Nineveh's 
repentance  are  proof  of  the  Jews'  impenitence  in  His  day,  just  as  Jonah  pro- 
voked Israel  to  jealousy  (Deut.  32.  21)  by  the  same  example.     Jonah's  mission 
to  Nineveh  implied  that  a  heathen  city  afforded  as  legitimate   a  field  for  the 
prophet's  labours  as  Israel,  and  with  a  more  successful  result  (cf.  Amos,  9.  7.). 
The  book  is  prose  narrative  throughout,  except  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in 
ch.  2.     The  Chaldaeisms  in  the  original  do  not  prove  spuriousness,  or  a  later  age, 
but  were  natural  in  the  language  of  one  living  in  Zebulun  on  the  borders  of  the 
north,  whence  Aramaic  peculiarities  would  readily  arise;  moreover,  his  message  to 
Nineveh  implies  acquaintance  with  Assyrian.     Living  as  Jonah  did  in  a  part  of 
Israel  exposed  to  Assyrian  invasions,  he  probably  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
Assyria  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  stood  to  Syria.     The  purity  of  the  language  im- 
plies the  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  the  likelihood  of  its  being  Jonah's  own  writing. 
Indeed,  none  but  Jonah  could  have  written  or  dictated  so  peculiar  details,  known 
only  to  himself. 

The  tradition  that  places  the  tomb  of  Jonah  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  names  it 
"  Nebbi  Junus  "  (/.  e.,  prophet  Jonah),  originated  probably  in  the  spot  having 
been  occupied  by  a  Christian  church  or  convent  dedicated  to  him. — [Layard.] 
A  more  ancient  tradition  of  Jerome's  time  placed  the  tomb  in  Jonah's  native 
village  of  Gath-hepher.  \ 
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JONAH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-17.  Jonah's  Commission  to  Nineveh,  Flight,  Pun- 
ishment, and  Preservation  by  'Miracle.  I.  Jonah — meaning 
in  Hebrew,  Dove.  Cf.  Genesis,  8.  8,  9,  where  the  dove  in  vain 
seeks  rest  after  flying  from  Noah  and  the  ark  :  so  Jonah.  Grotius 
not  so  well  explains  it,  '  one  sprung  from  Greece  "  or  Ionia,  where 
there  were  prophets  called  Amythaonidae.  Amittai — Hebrew  for 
"truth,"  "truth-telling;"  appropriate  to  a  prophet.  2.  to  Nineveh 
■ — East  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  Mosul.  The  only  case 
of  a  prophet  being  sent  to  the  heathen.  Jonah,  however  is  sent  to 
Nineveh,  not  solely  for  Nineveh's  good,  but  also  to  shame  Isiael, 
by  the  fact  of  a  heathen  city  repenting  at  the  first  preaching  of  a 
single  stranger,  Jonah,  whereas  God's  people  will  not  repent  though 
preached  to  by  their  many  national  prophets  late  and  early.  Nin- 
eveh means  the  residence  of  JVinus,  i.  e.  Nimrod.  Genesis,  10.  II 
where  the  translation  ought  to  be.  "  He  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Assyria  and  builded  Nineveh."  Modern  research  into  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  confirms  the  Scripture  account,  that  Babylon  was 
founded  earlier  than  Nineveh,  and  that  both  cities  were  built  by 
descendants  of  Ham  encroaching  on  the  territory  assigned  to  Shem 
(Genesis,  10.  5,6,  8, 10,  25.)  great  City — 480  stadia  in  circuit,  150 
in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  {Diodorus  Siculus,  2.  3.).  Taken  by 
Arbaces  the  Mede,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  about  the  seventh 
year  of  Uzziah;  and  a  second  time  by  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon 
and  Cyaxares  the  Mede  in  625  B.  c.  See  my  note,  ch  3.  3.  cry — 
(Isaiah,  40.  6:58. 1.).  come  up  before  me— (Genesis,  4,  10;  6.  13;  18. 
21;  Ezra,  9.  6;  Revelation,  18.  5,),  i.  e.,  their  wickedness  is  so  great 
as  to  require  my  open  interposition  for  punishment.  3.  flee — Jo- 
nah's motive  for  flight  is  hinted  at  in  ch.  4.  2,  fear  that  after  ven- 
turing  on  such  a  dangerous  commission  to  so  powerful  a  heathen 
city,  his  prophetical  threats  should  be  set  aside  by  God's  "  repent- 
ing of  the  veil,"  just  as  God  had  so  long  spared  Israel  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  provocations,  and  so  he  should  seem  a  false  prophet. 
Besides,  he  may  have  felt  it  beneath  him  to  discharge  a  commission 
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to  a  foreign  idolatrous  nation,  whose  destruction  he  desired  rather 
than  their  repentance.  This  is  the  only  case  of  a  prophet,  charged 
with  a  prophetical  message,  concealing  it.  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord — (cf.  Genesis,  4.  16.).  Jonah  thought  in  fleeing  from  the 
land  of  Israel  where  Jehovah  was  peculiarly  present,  that  he  should 
escape  from  Jehovah's  prophecy  inspiring  influence.  He  probably 
knew  the  truth  stated  in  Psalm  139.  7-10,  but  virtually  ignored  it 
(cf.  Genesis,  3.  8-10;  Jeremiah,  23.  24.).  went  down — appropriate 
in  going  from  land  to  the  sea  (Psalm  107.  23.).  Joppa — now  Jaffa, 
in  the  region  of  Dan;  a  harbor  as  early  as  Solomon's  time  (2  Chron- 
icles, 2.  16.).  Tarshish — Tartessus  in  Spain;  in  the  farthest  West 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  Nineveh  in  the  East.  4.  sent  out — 
///.,  caused  a  wind  to  burst  forth.  Coverdale  translates,  "  hurled 
a  greate  wynde  into  the  see."  5.  mariners  were  afraid — though 
used  to  storms;  the  danger  therefore  must  have  been  extreme.  Cried 
every  man  unto  his  god — the  idols  proved  unable  to  save  them, 
though  each,  according  to  Phenician  custom,  called  on  his  tutelary 
god.  But  Jehovah  proved  able;  and  the  heathen  sailors  owned  it 
in  the  end  by  sacrificing  to  Him  (v.  16.).  into  the  Sides — t.  e.t  the 
interior  recesses  (cf.  I  Samuel,  24.  3;  Isaiah,  14.  13,  15.).  Those 
conscious  of  guilt  shrink  from  the  presence  of  their  fellow-men  in- 
to concealment,  fast  asleep — sleep  is  no  necessary  proof  of  in_ 
nocence;  it  may  be  the  fruit  of  carnal  security  and  a  seared  con- 
science. How  different  was  Jesus'  sleep  on  the  sea  of  Galilee ! 
(Mark,  4.  37-39.)-  Guilty  Jonah's  indifference  to  fear  contrasts  with 
the  unoffending  mariner's  alarm.  The  original  therefore  is  in  the 
nominative  absolute:  "  But  as  for  Jonah,  he  "  &c.  Cf.  spiritually, 
Ephesians,  5.  14.  6.  Call  upon  thy  god — the  ancient  heathen  in 
dangers  called  on  foreign  gods,  besides  their  national  ones  (cf. 
Psalm  107.  28.).  Maurer  translates  the  preceding  clause,  "  What 
is  the  reason  that  thou  sleepest?"  think  upon  US — for  good  (cf, 
Genesis,  8.  1;  Exodus,  2.  25;  3.  7,  9;  Psalm  40.  17.).  7.  Cast  lots 
— God  sometimes  sanctioned  this  mode  of  deciding  in  difficult  cases. 
Cf.  the  similar  instance  of  Achan,  whose  guilt  involved  Israel  in 
suffering,  until  God  revealed  the  offender,  probably  by  the  casting  of 
lots  (Proverbs,  16.  33;  Acts,  1.  26.).  Primitive  tradition  and  nat- 
ural conscience  led  even  the  heathen  to  believe  that  one  guilty 
man  involves  all  his  associates,  though  innocent,  in  punishment. 
So  Cicero  {Mat.  Deorum,  3.  37)  mentions  that  the  mariners  sailing 
with  Diagoras,  an  atheist,  attributed  a  storm  that  overtook  them  to 
his  presence  in  the  ship  (cf.  Hor.  Od.  3.  2.  26.)  8.  The  guilty  indi- 
vidual being  discovered  is  interrogated  so  as  to  make  full  confession 
with  his  own  mouth.  So  in  Achan's  case  (Joshua,  7.  19.).  9,  I 
am  an  Hebrew — he  does  not  say  an  "  Israelite."  For  this  was  the 
name  used  among  themselves;  "  Hebrew,"  among  foreigners  (Gene- 
sis, 40.  15;  Exodus,  3.  18.).  I  fear  the  Lord — in  profession:  his 
practice  belied  his  profession:  his  profession  aggravated  his  guilt. 
God  .  .  .  Which  .  .  .  made  the  sea — appropriately  expressed,  as 
accounting  for  the  tempest  sent  on  the  sea.  The  heathen  had  dis- 
tinct gods  for  the  "heaven,"  the  "  sea,"  and  the  "land."  Jehovah 
is  the  one  and  only  true  God  of  all  alike.  Jonah  at  last  is  awakened 
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by  the  violent  remedy  from  his  lethargy.  Jonah  was  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  Israel's  backsliding  from  God,  and  so  must  bear  the  right- 
eous punishment  The  guilt  of  the  minister  is  the  result  of  that 
of  the  people,  as  in  Moses'  case  (Deuteronomy,  4.  21.).  This  is 
what  makes  Jonah  a  suitable  type  of  Messiah  who  bore  the  imputed 
sin  of  the  people.  10.  "  The  men  were  exceedingly  afraid,"  when 
made  aware  of  the  wrath  of  so  powerful  a  God  at  the  flight  of  Jo- 
nah. Why  hast  thOU  done  this?— If  professors  of  religion  do 
wrong,  they  will  hear  of  it  from  those  who  make  no  such  profession. 

11.  What  Shall  we  do  unto  thee?— They  ask  this,  as  Jonah  himself 
must  best  know,  how  his  God  is  to  be  appeased.  "  We  would  gladly 
save  thee,  if  we  can  do  so,  and   yet  be  saved  ourselves  "  (v  13,  14.). 

12,  Cast  me  .  .  .  into  the  Sea — herein  Jonah  is  a  type  of  Mes- 
siah, the  one  man  who  offered  Himself  to  die  in  order  to  allay  the 
stormy  flood  of  God's  wrath  (cf.  Psalm  69.  1,  2,  as  to  Messiah,), 
which  otherwise  must  have  engulphed  all  other  men.  So  Caiaphas 
by  the  Spirit  declared  it  expedient  that  one  man  should  die,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  should  not  perish  (John,  11.  50.).  Jonah  al- 
so herein  is  a  specimen  of  true  repentance,  which  leads  the  peni- 
tent to  "accept  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity"  (Leviticus,  26.  41, 
43,),  and  to  be  more  indignant  at  his  sin  than  at  his  suffering.  13. 
they  COUld  not — (Proverbs.  21.  30.).  Wind  and  tide — God's  dis- 
pleasure  and  God's    counsel — were    against    them.     14.  for  this 

man's  life — /.  <?.,  for  taking  this  man's  life,    innocent  blood — do 

not  punish  us  as  thou  wouldst  punish  the  shedders  of  innocent 
blood  (cf.  Deuteronomy,  21.  8.).  In  the  case  of  the  antitype,  Pon- 
tius Pilate  washed  his  hands  and  confessed  Christ's  innocence,  "  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person."  But  whereas  Jonah 
the  victim  was  guilty  and  the  sailors  innocent,  Christ  our  sacrificial 
victim  was  innocent  and  Pontius  Pilate  and  all  of  us  men  were 
guilty.  But  by  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Him  and  His  righteous- 
ness to  us,  the  spotless   antitype  exactly  corresponds  to  the  guilty 

type,    thou  .  . .  Lord,  hast  done  as  it  pleased  tbee— that  Jonah 

has  embarked  in  this  ship,  that  a  tempest  has  arisen,  that  he  has 
been  detected  by  casting  of  lots,  that  he  has  passed  sentence  on 
himself,  is  all  thy  doing.     We  reluctantly  put  him  to  death,  but  it 

is  thy  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so.    15.  sea  ceased  . . .  raging — 

so  at  Jesus'  word  (Luke,  8.  24.).  God  spares  the  prayerful  penitent, 
a  truth  illustrated  now  in  the  case  of  the  sailors,  presently  in  that 
of  Jonah,  and  thirdly  in  that  of  Nineveh.  16.  offered  a  Sacrifice 
— they  offered  some  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  at  once,  and  vowed 
more  when  they  should  land.  Glasstus  thinks  it  means  only, 
"  They  promised  to  offer  a  sacrifice."  17.  prepared  a  great  fish 
— not  created  specially  for  the  purpose,  but  appointed  in  His  provi- 
dence, to  which  all  creatures  are  subservient.  The  fish,  through  a 
mistranslation  of  Matthew,  12.  40,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
iv hale ;  there,  as  here,  the  original  means  "a  great  fish."  The 
whale's  neck  is  too  narrow  to  receive  a  man.  Bochart  thinks, 
the  dog-fish,  the  stomach  of  which  is  so  large  that  the  body  of  a 
man  in  armor  was  once  found  in  it  (Hierozo.  2.  5.  12.).     Others, 

the  shark.     Jebb,  the  cavity  in  the  whale  s  throat,  large  enough,  ac- 
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cording  to  Captain  Scoresby,  to  hold  a  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of 
men.  A  miracle  in  any  view  is  needed ;  and  we  have  no  data  to 
speculate  further.  A  "  sign  "  or  miracle  it  is  expressly  called  by 
our  Lord  in  Matthew  12.  Respiration  in  such  a  position  could  on- 
ly be  by  miracle.  The  miraculous  interposition  was  not  without  a 
sufficient  reason  ;  it  was  calculated  to  affect  not  only  Jonah,  but 
also  Nineveh  and  Israel.  The  life  of  a  prophet  was  often  marked 
by  experiences  which  made  him,  through  sympathy,  best  suited  for 
discharging  the  prophetical  function  to  his  hearers  and  his  people. 
The  infinite  resources  of  God  in  mercy  as  well  as  judgment  are 
prefigured  in  the  devourer  being  transformed  into  Jonah's  preserver. 
Jonah's  condition  under  punishment,  shut  out  from  the  outer 
world,  was  rendered  as  much  as  possible  the  emblem  of  death,  a 
present  type  to  Nineveh  and  Israel,  of  the  death  in  sin,  as  his  de- 
liverance was  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  on  repentance  ;  as  also, 
a  future  type  of  Jesus'  literal  death  for  sin,  and  resurrection  by  the 

spirit  of  God.    three  days  and  three  nights — probably,  like  the 

antitype  Christ,  Jonah  was  cast  forth  on  the  land  on  the  third  day 
(Matthew,  12.40  ;);  the  Hebrew  counting  the  first  and  third  parts 
of  days  as  whole  twenty-four  hour  days. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-10.  Jonah's  Prayer  of  Faith,  and  Deliverance. 
f.  his  God — his  still,  though  Jonah  had  fled  from  Him.  Faith 
enables  Jonah  now  to  feel  this  ;  just  as  the  returning  prodigal  says 
of  the  Father,  from  whom  he  had  wandered,  "  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father  "  (Luke,  15.  18.).  out  of  the  fish's  belly — every 
place  may  serve  as  an  oratory.  No  place  is  amiss  for  prayer. 
Others  translate,  "when  (delivered)  out  of  the  fish's  belly."  Eng- 
lish Version  is  better.  2.  His  prayer  is  partly  descriptive  and 
precatory,  partly  eucharistical.  Jonah  incorporates  with  his  own 
language  inspired  utterances  familiar  to  the  church  long  before,  in 
v.  2,  Psalm  120.  1  ;  in  v.  3,  Psalm  42.  7  ;  in  v.  4,  Psalm  31.  22 ;  in 
V.  5,  Psalm  69.  1  ;  in  v.  7,  Psalm  142.  3,  and  18.  6  ;  in  v.  8,  Psalm 
31.  6  ;  in  v.  9,  Psalm  116.  17,  18,  and  3.  8.  Jonah  an  inspired  man 
thus  attests  both  the  antiquity  and  inspiration  of  the  Psalms.  It 
marks  the  spirit  of  faith,  that  Jonah  identifies  himself  with  the 
saints  of  old,  appropriating  their  experiences  as  recorded  in  the 
Wo'rd  of  God  (Psalm  119.  50.).  Affliction*  opens  up  the  mine  of 
Scripture,  before  seen  only  on  the  surface,  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell — Sheol,  the  unseen  world,  which  the  belly  of  the  fish  resem- 
bled. 3.  thou  hadst  cast . . .  thy  billows  . . .  thy  waves — Jo- 
nah recognises  the  source  whence  his  sufferings  came.  It  was  no 
mere  chance,  but  the  hand  of  God  which  sent  them.  Cf.  Job's 
similar  recognition  of'God's  hand  in  calamities.  Job,  1.  21  ;  2.  10 ; 
and  David's,  2  Samuel.  16.  5-1 1.  4.  cast  out  from  thy  sight — 
i.e.,  from  thy  favorable  regard.  A  just  retribution  on  one  who  had 
fled  'from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (ch.  1.  3.).  God's  presence, 
which  once  he  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  from  which  he  desired 
to  escape,  now  that  he  has  got  his  desire,  he  feels  it  to  be  his  bit- 
terest sorrow  to  be  deprived  of.  He  had  turned  his  back  on  God, 
so  God  turned  His  back  on  him,  making  his  sin  his  punishment. 
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toward  thy  holy  temple — in  the  confidence  of  faith  he  anticipates 
yet  to  see  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  appointed  place  of  worship 
(i  Kings  8.  38,),  and  there  to  render  thanksgiving.  [Henderson.] 
Rather,  I  think,  "  Though  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  I  will  still  with  the 
eye  of  faith  once  more  look  in  prayer  towards  thy  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, whither,  as  thy  earthly  throne,  thou  hast  desired  thy  worshippers 
to  direct  their  prayers."  5.  even  to  the  SOlil — i.e.,  threatening  to 
extinguish  the  animal  life,  weeds — he  felt  as  if  the  seaweeds 
through  which  he  was  dragged  were  wrapped,  about  his  head.  6. 
bottoms  Of .  .  .  mountains — their  extremities  where  they  terminate 
in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sea.  Cf.  Psalm  18.  7,  "  the  founda- 
tions of  the  hills"  (Psalm  18.  15.).  earth  with  her  bars  was 
about  me — earth,  the  land  of  the  living,  is  (not  "  was  ")  shut  against 
me.     for  ever — so  far  as  any  effort  of  mine  can  deliver  me.     yet 

hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption — rather,  "thou 

bringest .  .  .  from  the  pit."  [Maurer.]  As  in  the  previous  clauses 
he  expresses  the  hoplessness  of  his  state,  so  in  this,  his  sure  hope 
of  deliverance  through  Jehovah's  infinite  resources.  "Against  hope 
he  believes  in  hope,"  and  speaks  as  if  the  deliverance  were  actually 
being  accomplished.  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  incorporated  Jonah's 
very  words  in  his  prayer  (Isaiah,  38.  17,),  just  as  Jonah  appropriated 

the  language  of  the  Psalms.    7.  sou  I  fainted  ...  I  remembered 

the  Lord — beautifully  exemplifying  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  flesh, 
of  faith  over  sense  (Psalm  73.  26  ;  42.  6.).  For  a  time  troubles 
shut  out  hope  ;  but  faith  revived  when  Jonah  "  remembered  the 
Lord,"  what  a  gracious  God  He  is,  and  how  now  He  still  preserves 
his  life  and  consciousness  in  his  dark  prison-house,  into  thine 
holy  temple — the  temple  at  Jerusalem  {v.  4.).  As  there  he  looks 
in  believing  prayer  towards  it,  so  here  he  regards  his  prayer 
as  already  heard.  8.  observe  lying  vanities — regard  or  rever- 
ence idols,  powerless  to  save  (Psalm  31.  6.).  mercy — Jehovah 
the  very  idea  of  whom  is  identified  in  Jonah's  mind  with 
mercy  and  loving  kindness.  As  the  psalmist  (Psalm  144.  2)  styles 
him  "  my  goodness;"  God  who  is  to  me  all  beneficence.  Cf.  Psalm 
59.  17,  "the  God  of  my  mercy,"  lit.,  "my  kindness-God."  Jonah 
had  "  forsaken  His  own  mercy,"  God,  to  flee  to  heathen  lands 
where  "  lying  vanities"  (idols)  were  worshipped.  But  now,  taught 
by  his  own  preservation  in  conscious  life  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  by 
the  inability  of  the  mariner's  idols  to  lull  the  storm  (ch.  I.  5,),  es- 
trangement from  God  seems  estrangement  from  his  own  happiness 
(Jeremiah,  2.  13;  17.  13.).  Prayer  had  been  restrained  in  Jonah's 
case,  so  that  he  was  "fast  asleep"  in  the  midst  of  danger,  hereto- 
fore; but  now  prayer  is  the  sure  sign  of  his  return  to  God.  9.  I 
Will  Sacrifice  .  .  .  thanksgiving — In  the  believing  anticipation 
of  sure  deliverance  he  offers  thanksgivings  already.  So  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chronicles,  20.  21)  appointed  singers  to  praise  the  Lord  in 
front  of  the  army  before  the  battle  with  Moab  and  Ammon,  as  if 
the  victory  was  already  gained.  God  honors  such  confidence  in 
Him.  There  is  also  herein  a  mark  of  sanctified  affliction,  that 
he  vows  amendment  and  thankful  obedience  (Psalm  119.  67.).  10* 
Upon  the  dry  land — probably  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
Ver.  i-io.    Jonah's  Second  Commission  to  Nineveh  :  The 
Ninevites  Repent  of   their    Evil  way  :  So    God    Repents 
of  the  Evil  threatened.    2.  preach  .  .  .  the  preaching — lit., 
proclaim  the  proclamation.     On  the  former  occasion  the  specific  ob- 
ject of  his  commission  to  Nineveh  was  declared;  here  it  is  indeter- 
minate.    This  is  to  show  how  freely  he  yields  himself,  in  the  spirit 
of  unconditional  obedience,  to   speak  whatever   God  may  please. 
3.  arose,  and  went — like  the  son  who  was  at  first  disobedient  to 
the  father's  command,  "Go  work  in  my  vineyard,"  but  who  after- 
wards "  repented,  and  went  "  (Matthew,  21.  28,  29.).      Jonah  was 
thus  the  fittest  instrument  for  proclaiming  judgment,  and  yet  hope 
of  mercy  on  repentance  to  Nineveh,  being  himself  a  living  exem- 
plification   of   both — judgment   in    his  entombment    in   the   fish, 
mercy  on     repentance  in   his  d.eliverance.       Israel  professing  to 
obey,  but   not  obeying   and  so  doomed  to  exile  in  the  same  Nine- 
veh answers  to  the  son  who   said,  "  I  go  sir,  and  went  not."      In 
Luke,  11.  30,  it  is  said  that  Jonas  was  not  only  a   sign  to  the  men 
in    Christ's  time,  but  also  "  unto  the  Ninevites."      On  a  later  occa- 
sion (Mathew,  16.  1-4)  when  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  tempted 
Him,  asking  a  sign  from  heaven,  He  answered,  "  No  sign  shall  be 
given,    but    the    sign    of     the     prophet      Jonas."        Thus     the 
sign  had  a  twofold  aspect,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Ninevites,  an  in- 
direct bearing  on  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time.      To  the  Ninevites  he 
was  not  merely  a  prophet  but  himself  a  wonder  in  the  earth,  as 
one  who  had  tasted  of  death,  and  yet  had  not  seen  corruption,  but 
had  now  returned  to  witness  among  them  for  God.      If  the  Nine- 
vites had  indulged  in  a  captious  spirit,  they  never  would  have  en- 
quired and  so  known    Jonah's  wonderful  history;  but  being  hum- 
bled by  God's  awful  message,  they  learnt  from  Jonah  himself,  that 
it  was  the  previous  concealing  in  his  bosom  of  the  same  message 
of  their  own   doom  that  caused  him  to  be  entombed  as  an  outcast 
from  the  living.       Thus  he  was  a  "  sign  "  to  them  of  wrath  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  mercy.     Guilty   Jonah  saved  from 
the  jaws  of  death  gives  a  ray  of  hope  to  guilty  Nineveh.  Thus  God, 
who  brings  good  from  evil,  made  Jonah  in  his  fall,  punishment,  and 
restoration,  a  sign  (an  embodied  lesson  or  living  symbol)   through 
which  the  Ninevites  were  roused  to  hear  and  repent,  as  they  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  do,  had  he  gone  on  the  first  commission  be- 
fore his    living    entombment  and  resurrection.     To  do  evil   that 
good  may  come,  is  a  policy  which  can  only  come  from  Satan  ;  but 
from  evil  already  done   to  extract  an  instrument  against  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  is  a  triumphant  display  of  the  grace  and  wisdom 
of  God.     To  the  Pharisees  in  Christ's  time  who  not  content  with 
the   many  signs    exhibited   by  Him,  still  demanded   a  sign    from 
heaven,  He  gave  a  sign  in   the  opposite  quarter,  viz.,  Jojiah,  who 
came  "out  of  the  belly  of  hell"  (the  unseen  region.).     They  looked 
for  a  Messiah  gloriously  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven;  the  Mes- 
siah, on  the  contrary,  is  to  pass  through  a  like,  though  a  deeper 
humiliation  than  Jonah  ;  He  is  to  lie  "  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. ' 
Jonah  and  his  antitype  alike  appeared  low  and  friendless  among 
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their  hearers;  both  victims  to  death  for  God's  wrath  against  sin, 
both  preaching  repentance.  Repentance  derives  all  its  efficacy 
from  the  death  of  Christ,  just  as  Jonah's  message  derived  its 
weight  with  the  Ninevites  from  his  entombment.  The  Jews  stum- 
bled at  Christ's  death,  the  very  fact  which  ought  to  have  led  them, 
to  Him,  as  Jonah's  entombment  attracted  the  Ninevites  to  his  mes- 
sage. As  Jonah's  restoration  gave  hope  of  God's  placability  to 
Nineveh,  so  Christ's  resurrection  assures  us  God  is  fully  reconciled 
to  man  by  Christ's  death.  But  Jonah's  entombment  only  had  the 
effect  of  a  moral  suasive,  Christ's  death  is  an  efficacious  instru- 
ment of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  [Fairbairn.]  Nin- 
eveh was  an  exceeding  great  city — lit.,  great  to  God,  i.  e.,  before 
God.  All  greatness  was  in  the  Hebrew  mind  associated  with  God: 
hence  arose  the  idiom  (cf.  Psalm  36.  6;  80.  10,),  "great  mountains," 
Margin,  "mountains  of  God;"  "  gjoodly  cedars,"  Margin,  "cedars- 
of  God."  Genesis,  10.  9,  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord!* 
three  days'  journey — i.e„  about  sixty  miles  round,  allowing 
about  twenty  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  Jonah's  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  heathen  writers,  who  describe  Nineveh  as  480  stadia  in 
circuit  (Diodorus  Siculus,  2.  3.).  Herodotus  defines  a  day's 
journey  to  be  150  stadia;  so  three  days'  journey  will  not  be  much 
below  Diodorus'  estimate.  The  parallelogram  in  central  Assyria 
covered  with  remains  of  buildings  has  Khorsabad  North  East ; 
Koyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus  near  the  Tigris,  North  West  ;  Nim- 
roud,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  South  West;  and  Karam- 
less,  at  a  distance  inward  from  the  Zab,  South  East.  From  Koy- 
unjik to  Nimroud  is  about  eighteen  miles;  from  Khorsabad  to  Ka- 
ramless,  the  same;  from  Koyunjik  to  Khorsabad,  thirteen  or  four- 
teen miles;  from  Nimroud  to  Karamless,  fourteen  miles.  The 
length  thus  was  greater  than  the  breadth;  cf.  v.  4,"  a  day's  journey," 
which  is  confirmed  by  heathen  writers  and  by  modern  measure- 
ments. The  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  to  allow 
three  chariots  abreast,  and  had  moreover  1500  lofty  towers.  The 
space  between,  including  large  parks  and  arable  ground,  as  well 
as  houses,  was  Nineveh  in  its  full  extent.  The  oldest  palaces  are 
at  Nimroud,  which  was  probably  the  original  site.  Layard  latterly 
has  thought  that  the  name  Nineveh  belonged  originally  to  Koy- 
unjik, rather  than  to  Nimroud.  Jonah  (ch.  4.  11)  mentions  the 
children  as  numbering  120,000,  which  would  give  about  a  million 
to  the  whole  population.  Existing  ruins  show  that  Nineveh  ac- 
quired its  greatest  extent  under  the  kings  of  the  second  dynasty,  i. 
e.,  the  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture;  it  was  then  that  Jonah  visited 
it,  and  the  reports  of  its  magnificence  were  carried  to  the  West. 
[Layard. J  4.  a  days'  journey — not  going  straight  forward  with- 
out stopping-  for  the  city  was  but  eighteen  miles  in  length  ;  but 
stopping  ki  his  progress  from  time  to  time  to  announce  his  message 

to  the  crowds  gathering  about  him.    Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 

shall  be  overthrown — The  commission,  given  indefinitely  at  his 
setting  out,  assumes  now  on  his  arrival  a  definite  form,  and  that 
Severer  than  before.  It  is  no  longer  a  cry  against  the  sins  of  Nin- 
eveh, but  an  announcement  of  its  ruin  in  forty  days.    This  number 
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is  in  Scripture  associated  often  with  humiliation.  It  was  for  forty 
days  that  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ  fasted.  Forty  years  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  (the  antitype  to  Jonah's)  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  more  definite  form  of  the  de- 
nunciation implies  that  Nineveh  has  now  almost  filled  up  the  meas- 
ure of  her  guilt.  The  change  in  the  form  which  the  Ninevites 
would  hear  from  Jonah  on  anxious  inquiry  into  his  history,  would 
alarm  them  the  more,  as  implying  the  increasing  nearness  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  doom,  and  would  at  the  same  time  reprove  Jonah 
for  his  previous  guilt  in  delaying  to  warn  them.  The  very  solitari- 
ness of  the  one  message  announced  by  the  stranger  thus  suddenly 
appearing  among  them,  would  impress  them  with  the  more  awe. 
Learning  from  him,  that  so  far  from  lightly  prophesying  evil  against 
them,  he  had  shrunk  from  announcing  a  less  severe  denunciation, 
and  therefore  had  been  cast  into  the  deep  and  only  saved  by  mir- 
acle, they  felt  how  imminent  was  their  peril,  threatened  as  they 
now  were  by  a  prophet  whose  fortunes  were  so  closely  bound  up 
with  theirs.  In  Noah's  days  120  years  of  warning  were  given  to 
men,  yet  they  repented  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  it  was  too  late. 
But  in  the  case  of  Nineveh,  God  granted  a  double  mercy,  first,  that 
its  people  should  repent  immediately  after  threatening  ;  second, 
that  pardon  should  immediately  follow  their  repentance.  5.  be- 
lieved God — gave  credit  to  Jonah's  message  from  God  ;  thus  rec- 
ognising Jehovah  as  the  true  God.  fast  .  .  .  sackcloth — in  the 
East  outward  actions  are  often  used  as  symbolical  expressions  of  in- 
ward feelings.  So  fasting  and  clothing  in  sackcloth  were  custom- 
ary in  humiliation.  Cf.  in  Ahab's  case,  parallel  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh, both  receiving  a  respite  on  penitence  (1  Kings,  21.  27 ;  20.  31, 

32  ;  Joel,  1. 13.).  from  the  greatest ...  to  the  least — the  peni- 
tence was  not  partial,  but  pervading  all  classes.  6.  in  ashes — em- 
blem of  the  deepest  humiliation  (Job,  2.  8 ;  Ezekiel,  27.  30.).  7. 
neither  .  .  .  beast  .  .  .  taste  any  thing— the  brute  creatures  share 
in  the  evil  effects  of  man's  sin  (ch.  4.  1 1  ;  Romans,  8.  20,  22  ;)  ;  so 
they  here,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  are  made  to  share  in  man's 
outward  indications  of  humiliation.  "When  the  Persian  general 
Masistias  was  slain,  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  Persians  were 
shorn  as  well  as  themselves."  [Newcome  from  Plutarch;  also 
Herodotus,  9.  24.]  8.  Cry  .  .  .  turn — prayer  without  reformation 
is  a  mockery  of  God  (Psalm  66.  18  ;  Isaiah,  58.  6.).  Prayer,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  precede  true  reformation,  as  we  cannot  turn 
to  God  from  our  evil  way  unless  God  first  turns  us  (Jeremiah,  31. 
18,  19.).  9.  Who  can  tell— (cf.  Joel,  2.  14.).  Their  acting  on  a 
vague  possibility  of  God's  mercy,  without  any  special  ground  of  en- 
couragement, is  the  more  remarkable  instance  of  faith,  as  they  had 
to  break  through  long  rooted  prejudices  in  giving  up  idols  to  seek 
Jehovah  at  all.  The  only  ground  which  their  ready  faith  rested 
on,  was,  the  fact  of  God  sending  one  to  warn  them,  instead  of  de- 
stroying them  at  once  ;  this  suggested  the  thought  of  a  possibility 
yet  of  pardon.  Hence  they  are  cited  by  Christ  as  about  to  con- 
demn in  the  judgment  those  who,  with  much  greater  light  and  priv- 
ileges, yet  repent  not   (Matthew,   12.  41.).     10.  God  repented  Of 
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the  evil — when  the  message  was  sent   to   them,  they  were  so  ripe 
for  judgment  that  a  purpose  of  destruction  to  take  effect  in  forty- 
days  was  the  only  word  God's  righteous  abhorrence  of  sin  admitted 
of  as  to  them.     But  when  they  repented,  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  towards  God's   righteousness  was  altered.     So  God's 
mode   of  dealing    with  them    must   alter    accordingly,  if  God  is 
not  to  be  inconsistent  with    His  own  immutable  character  of  deal- 
ing with  men  according  to  their  works  and  state  of  heart,  taking 
vengeance  at  last    on    the    hardened    impenitent,   and  delighting 
to  show  mercy  on  the  penitent,     Cf.  Abraham's  reasoning,  Gene- 
sis, 18.  25  ;    Ezekiel,   18.  21-25  ;    Jeremiah,    18.  7-10.     What  was 
really  a  change  in  them  and  in  God's  corresponding   dealings  is,  in 
condescension  to  human  conceptions,    represented   as  a  change  in 
God  (cf.  Exodus,  32.  14,),  who,  in  his  essential  righteousness  and 
mercy,  changeth  not  (Numbers,   23.  19;    1   Samuel,  15,  29;  Mal- 
achi,  3.  6 ;  James,  1.  17.).     The  reason  why  the  announcement  of 
destruction  was  made  absolute,  and  not   dependent   on  Nineveh's 
continued  impenitence,  was,  that  this  form  was  the  only  one  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  /;  nthful  repre- 
sentation of  God's  purpose   towards   Nineveh  under  its  existing 
state,  and  of  Nineveh's  due.     When  that  state  ceased,  a  new  rela- 
tion of  Nineveh  to  God,  not  contemplated  in  the*  message,  came  in, 
and  room  was  made  for  the  word  to  take  effect,  "  the  curse  cause- 
less shall  not  come."     [Fairbairn.]     Prophecy  is  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  proving  God's  omniscience  by  the  verification  of  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  but  is  mainly   designed  to   vindicate  God's 
justice  and  mercy  in  dealing  with  the  impenitent  and  penitent  re- 
spectively (Romans,  11.  22.).     The  Bible  ever    assigns    the    first 
place  to  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  rooted  in  the  char- 
acter of  God,  subordinating  to  them  all  divine  arrangements.    God's 
sparing  Nineveh  when  in  the  jaws  of  destruction  on  the  first  dawn 
of  repentance,  encourages  the  timid  penitent,  and  shows  beforehand 
that  Israel's  doom,  soon  after  accomplished,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not 
to  unwillingness  to  forgive  on  God's  part,  but  to  their  own  obsti- 
nate impenitence. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  i-ii.  Jonah  Repines  at  God's  Mercy  to  Nineveh: 
is  Reproved  by  the  type  of  a  Gourd.  I.  angry — /*/.,  hot., 
probably,  with  grief  or  vexation,  rather  than  anger.  [Fairbairn.] 
How  sad  the  contrast  between  God's  feeling  on  the  repentance  of 
Nineveh  towards  Him,  and  Jonah's  feelings  on  the  repentance  of 
God  towards  Nineveh.  Strange  in  one  who  was  himself  a  monu- 
ment of  mercy  on  his  repentance  !  We  all,  like  him,  need  the  les- 
son taught  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving,  though  forgiven, 
debtor  (Matthew,  18.  23-35.).  Jonah  was  grieved  because  Nine- 
veh's preservation,  after  his  denunciation,  made  him  seem  a  false 
prophet.  [Calvin.]  But  it  would  make  Jonah  a  demon,  not  a 
man,  to  have  preferred  the  destruction  of  600,000  men  rather  than 
his  prophecy  should  be  set  aside,  through  God's  mercy  triumphing 
over  judgment.  And  God  in  that  case  would  have  severely  chas- 
tised, whereas  he  only  expostulates  mildly  with  him,  and  by,  a  mode 
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of  dealing  at  once  gentle  and  condescending  tries  to  show  him  his 
error.  Moreover,  Jonah  himself,  in  apologising  for  his  vexation, 
does  not  mention  the  failure  of  his  prediction  as  the  cause :  but 
solely  the  thought  of  God's  slowness  to  anget.  This  was  what  led 
him  to  flee  to  Tarshish  at  his  first  commission :  not  the  likelihood 
then  of  his  prediction  being  falsified  :  for  in  fact  his  commission  then 
was  not  to  foretell  Nineveh's  downfall,  but  simply  to  "  cry  against  " 
Nineveh's  "  wickedness  "  as  having  "  come  up  before  God."  Jonah 
could  hardly  have  been  so  vexed  for  the  letter  of  his  prediction 
failing,  when  the  end  of  his  commission  had  virtually  been  gained 
in  leading  Nineveh  to  repentance.  This  then  cannot  have  been 
regarded  by  Jonah  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  commission.  If  Nine- 
vah  had  been  the  prominent  object  with  him,  he  would  have  re- 
joiced at  the  result  of  his  mission.  But  Israel  was  the  prominent 
aim  of  Jonah,  as  a  prophet  of  the  elect  people.  Probably  then  he 
regarded  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  as  fitted  to  be  an  example  of 
God's  judgment  at  last  suspending  His  long  forbearance  so  as  to 
startle  Israel  from  its  desperate  degeneracy,  heightened  by  its  new 
prosperity  under  Jeroboam  II  at  that  very  time,  in  a  way  that  all 
other  means  had  failed  to  do.  Jonah  despairing  of  anything  effect- 
ually being  done  for  God  in  Israel,  unless  there  were  first  given  a 
striking  example  of  severity,  thought  when  he  proclaimed  the 
downfall  of  Ninevah  in  forty  days,  that  now  at  last  God  is  about  to 
give  such  an  example  ;  so  when  this  means  of  awakening  Israel  was 
set  aside  by  God's  mercy  on  Nineveh's  repentance,  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  not  from  pride  or  mercilessness,  but  from  hopeless- 
ness as  to  anything  being  possible  for  the  reformation  of  Israel, 
now  that  his  cherished  hope  is  baffled.  But  God's  plan  was  to 
teach  Israel,  by  the  example  of  Nineveh,  how  inexcusable  is  their 
own  impenitence,  and  how  inevitable  their  ruin  if  they  persevere. 
Repenting  Nineveh  has  proved  herself  more  worthy  of  God's  favor 
than  apostate  Israel ;  the  children  of  the  covenant  have  not  only 
fallen  down  to,  but  actually  below  the  level  of  a  heathen  people  ; 
Israel,  therefore,  must  go  down,  and  the  heathen  rise  above  her. 
Jonah  did  not  know  the  important  lessons  of  hope  to  the  penitent, 
and  condemnation  to  those  amidst  outward  privileges  impeni- 
tent, which  Nineveh's  preservation  on  repentance  was  to  have  for 
after  times,  and  to  all  ages.  He  could  not  foresee  that  Messiah 
Himself  was  thus  to  apply  that  history.  A  lesson  to  us,  that  if  we 
could  in  any  particular  alter  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  would  not 
be  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  [Fairbairn.]  2.  my  saying 
— my  thought,  or  feeling,  fled  before — /  anticipated  by  fleeing, 
the  disappointment  of  my  design  through  thy  long-suffering  mercy. 
gracious  .  .  .  and  merciful,  &c. — Jonah  here  has  before  his  mind 
Exodus,  34.  6  ;  as  Joel  (Joel,  2.  13)  in  his  turn  quotes  from  Jonah. 
3.  Jonah's  impatience  of  life  under  disappointed  hopes  of  Israel's 
reformation  through  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  is  like  that  of  Eli- 
jah at  his  plan  for  reforming  Israel  (1  Kings,  18,  ),  failing  through 

the  Jezebel  (1  Kings,  19.  4.).    4.  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ? — 

ox  grieved;  rather  as  Margin,  "Art  thou  much  angry,"  or ''  grieved  Y* 
[Fairbairn  with  LXX.  and  Syriac."]     But  English  Version  suit? 
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the  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  is  quite  tenable  in  the  Hebtew. 
[Gesenius.]  5.  made  him  a  booth — i.e.,  a  temporary  hut  of 
branches  and  leaves,  so  slightly  formed  as  to  be  open  to  the  wind 
and  sun's  heat,  see  what  would  become  Of  the  City— the  term 
of  forty  days  had  not  yet  elapsed,  and  Jonah  did  not  know  that 
anything  more  than  a  suspension,  or  mitigation,  of  judgment  had 
been  granted  to  Nineveh.  Therefore  not  from  sullenness,  but  in 
order  to  watch  the  event  from  a  neighboring  station,  he  lodged  in 
the  booth.  As  a  stranger,  he  did  not  know  the  depth  of  Nineveh's 
repentance  ;  besides,  from  the  Old  Testament  stand  point  he  knew 
that  chastening  judgments  often  followed,  as  in  David  s  case  (2 
Samuel,  12.  10-12,  14,),  even  where  sin  had  been  repented  of.  To 
show  him  what  he  knew  not,  the  largeness  and  completeness  of 
God's  mercy  to  penitent  Nineveh,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it, 
God  made  his  booth  a  school  of  discipline  to  give  him  more  en- 
lightened views.  6.  gourd — Hebrew,  kikaion;  the  Egyptian  kiki, 
the  "  ricinus  "  or  castor  oil  plant,  commonly  called  palm-christ 
(palma  christi).  It  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Only  one 
leaf  grows  on  a  branch,  but  that  leaf  being  often  more  than  a  foot 
large,  the  collective  leaves  give  good  shelter  from  the  heat.  It 
grows  rapidly,  and  fades  as  suddenly  when  injured,  to  deliver 
him  from  his  grief — it  was  therefore  grief,  not  selfish  anger,  which 
Jonah  felt  {Note,  v.  I.).  Some  external  comforts  will  often  turn  the 
mind  away  from  its  sorrowful  bent.  7.  a  worm — of  a  particular 
kind,  deadly  to  the  ricinus.  A  small  worm  at  the  root  destroys  a 
large  gourd.  So  it  takes  but  little  to  make  our  creature  comforts 
wither.  It  should  silence  discontent  to  remember,  that  when  our 
gourd  is  gone,  our  God  is  not  gone,  the  next  day — after  Jonah  was 
so  "exceeding  glad  "  (cf.  Psalm  30.  7.).  8.  vehement — rather,  scorch- 
ing; Margin,  silent,  expressing  sultry  stillness,  not  vehemence.     9. 

{Note,  v.  4.).    I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death—"  I  am 

very  much  grieved,  even  to  death."  [Fatrbairn.]  So  the  anti- 
type (Matthew,  26.  38.).  10,  II.  The  main  lesson  of  the  book.  If 
Jonah  so  pities  a  plant  which  cost  him  no  toil  to  rear,  and  which  is 
so  short  lived  and  valueless,  much  more  must  Jehovah  pity  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immortal  men  and  women  in  great  Nine- 
veh whom  he  has  made  with  such  a  display  of  creative  power,  es- 
pecially when  many  of  them  repent,  and  seeing  that,  if  all  in  it 
were  destroyed,  "  more  than  six  score  thousand  "  of  unoffending 
children,  besides  "  much  cattle,"  would  be  involved  in  the  common 
destruction.  Cf.  the  same  argument  drawn  fromr  God's  justice  and 
mercy  in  Genesis,  18.  23-33.  A  similar  illustration  from  the  insig- 
nificance of  a  plant,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  clothed  by  God  with  surpassing 
beauty,  is  given  by  Christ  to  prove  that  God  will  care  for  the  infi- 
nitely  more  precious  bodies  and  souls  of  men  who  are  to  live  for 
ever  (Matthew,  6.  28-30.).  One  soul  is  of  more  value  than  the 
whole  world  ;  surely,  then,  one  soul  is  of  more  value  than  many 
gourds.  The  point  of  comparison  spiritually  is,  the  need  which 
Tonah  for  the  time  had  of  the  foliage  of  the  gourd  ;  however  he 
might  dispense  with  it  at  other  times,  now  it  was  necessary  for  his 
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comfort  and  almost  for  his  life.  So  now  that  Nineveh,  as  a  city, 
fears  God  and  turns  to  Him,  God's  cause  needs  it,  and  would  suf- 
fer by  its  overthrow,  just  as  Jonah's  material  well-being  suffered  by 
the  withering  of  the  gourd.  If  there  were  any  hope  of  Israel's  be- 
ing awakened  by  Nineveh's  destruction  to  fulfill  her  high  destina- 
tion of  being  a  light  to  surrounding  heathenism,  then  there  would 
not  have  been  the  same  need  to  God's  cause  of  Nineveh's  preserva- 
tion (though  there  would  have  always  been  need  of  saving  the  pen- 
itent.) But  as  Israel  after  judgments,  now  with  returning  prosper- 
ity turns  back  to  apostasy,  the  means  needed  to  vindicate  God's 
cause,  and  provoke  Israel,  if  possible,  to  jealousy,  is  the  example  of 
the  great  capital  of  heathendom  suddenly  repenting  at  the  first 
warning,  and  consequently  being  spared.  Thus  Israel  would  see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  transplanted  from  its  ancient  seat  to  another 
which  would  willingly  yield  its  spiritual  fruits.  The  tidings  which 
Jonah  brought  back  to  his  countrymen  of  Nineveh's  repentance 
and  rescue,  would,  if  believingly  understood,  be  far  more  fitted 
than  the  news  of  its  overthrow  to  recall  Israel  to  the  service  of 
God.  Israel  failed  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  so  was  cast  out  of  her 
land.  But  even  this  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  Jonah  was  a 
type,  as  of  Christ,  so  also  of  Israel.  Jonah,  though  an  outcast,  was 
highly  honored  of  God  in  Nineveh  ;  so  Israel's  outcast  condition 
would  prove  no  impediment  to  her  serving  God's  cause  still,  if  only 
she  was  faithful  to  God.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  so  at  Babylon  ; 
and  the  Jews  scattered  in  all  lands,  as  witnesses  for  the  one  true 
God,  pioneered  the  way  for  Christianity,  so  that  it  spread  with  a 
rapidity   which   otherwise    was   not    likely   to   have   attended   it. 

[Fairbairn.]    that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 

their  left — children  under  three  or  four  years  (Deuteronmy,  1.39.). 
Six  score  thousand 'of  these,  allowing  them  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 
would  give  a  total  population  of  600,000.  much  cattle — God  cares 
even  for  the  brute  creatures,  which  man  takes  little  account  of. 
These  in  wonderful  powers  and  in  utility  are  far  above  the  shrub 
which  Jonah  is  so  concerned  for.  Yet  Jonah  is  reckless  as  to  their 
destruction  and  that  of  innocent  children".  The  abruptness  of  the 
close  of  the  book  is  more  strikingly  suggestive  than  if  the  though*, 
had  been  followed  out  in  detail. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Micah  was  a  native  of  Moresheth,  not  the  same  as  Mareshah  in  ch.  i.  15, 
but  the  town  called  Moresheth-gath  (ch.  1.  14.),  which  lay  near  Eleutheropolis, 
W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  country;  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Moresheth  of  Judah.  Th  full  name  is  Micaiah  (not  the  Mica- 
lah  mentioned  1  Ki.  22.  8.  the  son  of  Imlah),  signifying,  Who  is  like  Jehovah? 
The  time  of  his  prophesying  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  be  in  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  i.e.y  between  757  and  699  B.  C.  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
26.  18)  quotes  ch  3.  12,  as  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  was  thus  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  The  idolatries  practiced  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  accord  with  Micah's  denunciations  of  such  gross  evils,  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  time  assigned  ch.  1.  1.  His  prophecies  are  partly  against  Israel 
(Samaria),  partly  against  Judah.  As  Samaria,  Israel's  metropolis,  was  taken 
first,  and  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judah,  subsequently  ;  irt  the  introductory 
heading  ch.  1.  1.  Samaria  is  put  first,  then  Jerusalem.  He  prophesies  the 
capture  of  both  ;  the  Jews'  captivity  and  restoration  ;  and  the  coming  and 
reign  of  Messiah.  His  style  is  full,  round  and  perspicuous  ;  his  diction  pure, 
and  his  parallelisms  regular.  His  description  of  Jehovah  (ch.  7.  18,  19)  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  The  correspondence  between  Isaiah 
and  Micah  in  some  passages  (cf.  ch.  4.1-3,  with  Isa.  2.  2-4)  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  their  being  contemporaries,  acquainted  with  each  other's  inspired  writings, 
and  having  the  same  subjects  as  their  theme. 

HENGSTENBERG  maintains  that  the  passage  in  Micah  is  the  original.  Isaiah 
was  somewhat  the  elder,  being  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  Jotham's  prede- 
cessor, whereas  Micah  began  his  prophecies  under  Jotham. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  (I.)  ch.  1.-5.;  (II.)  ch.  6.,  7.,  a  dialogue  or 
contestation  between  Jehovah  and  His  people,  in  which  he  reproaches  them  with 
their  unnatural  and  ungrateful  conduct,  and  threatens  judgment  for  their  cor- 
ruptions, but  consoles  them  with  the  promise  of  restoration  from  captivity. 

Micah  stands  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Heb.  canon:  but  third  in  the 
LXX. 
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MICAH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-19.    God's  Wrath  against  Samaria  and  Judah  ;  the 

Former  is  to  be  Overthrown  :  Such  Judgments  in  Pros- 
pect call  for  Mourning.  2.  all  that  therein  is — Hebrew, 
whatever  fills  it.  Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  our  prophet's  namesake 
begins  his  prophecy  similarly,  "  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of 
you."  Micah  designedly  uses  the  same  preface,  implying  that  his 
ministrations  are  a  continuation  of  his  predecessor's  of  the  same 
name.     Both  probably  had  before  their  mind  Moses'  similar  attest* 
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ation  of  heaven  and  earth  in  a  like  case  (Deuteronomy,  31.  28  ;  32, 
1 ;  cf.  Isaiah,  1.  2.).  God  be  witness  against  you — viz.,  that  none 
of  you  can  say,  when  the  time  of  your  punishment  shall  come,  that 
you  were  not  forewarned.  The  punishment  denounced  is  stated  at 
v.  3,  &c.     from  his  holy  temple — i.e.,  heaven  (1  Ks.  8.  30  ;  Ps.  11. 4  ; 

Jonah,  2.  7;  cf.  Rom.  1. 18.).    3.  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the 

earth — He  shall  destroy  the  fortified  heights  (cf.  Deut.32. 13;  33.  29.). 
[Grotius.]  4.  Imagery  from  earthquakes  and  volcanic  agency,  to 
describe  the  terrors  which  attend  Jehovah's  coming  in  judgment, 
(cf.  Judges,  5.  5.).  Neither  men  of  high  degree,  as  the  mountains, 
nor  men  of  low  degree,  as  the  valleys,  can  secure  themselves  or 
their  land  from  the  judgments  of  God.  as  wax — (Psalm  97,  5  ; 
cf.  Isaiah,  64.  1-3.).  The  third  clause,  "  as  wax,"  &c,  answers  to 
the  first  in  the  parallelism,  "  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  ;"  the 
fourth,  "  as  the  waters,"  &c,  to  the  second,  "  the  valleys  shall  be 
cleft."  As  wax  melts  by  fire,  so  the  mountains  before  God,  at  His 
approach  ;  and  as  waters  poured  down  a  steep  cannot  stand,  but  are 
diffused  abroad,  so   the  valleys    shall  be   cleft  before  Jehovah.     5. 

For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this — All  these  terrors  at- 
tending Jehovah's  coming  are  caused  by  the  sins  of  Jacob  or  Israel, 

i.e.,  the  whole  people.    What  is  the  transgression  of  Jacob? — 

Taking  up  the  question  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  when 
reproved,  "  What  is  our  transgression  "  (cf.  Malachi,  I.  6,  7.)?  He 
answers,  Is  it  not  Samaria  ?  Is  not  that  city  (the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship)  the  cause  of  Jacob's  apostasy  (1  Kings,  14.  16  ;  15.  26,  34 ; 

16.  13, 19,  25,  30.)?    and  what  are  the  high  places  of  Judah?— 

what  city  is  the  cause  of  the  idolatries  on  the  high  places  of  Judah? 
Is  it  not  Jerusalem  (cf.  2.  Kings,  18.  4.)?  6.  Samaria's  punishment 
is  mentioned  first,  as  it  was  to  fall  before  Jerusalem,  as  an  heap 
Of  the  field — (ch.  y.  12.).  Such  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  as  is 
gathered  out  of  fields  to  clear  them  (Hosea,  12.  II.).  Palestine  is 
of  a  soil  abounding   in    stones,  which  are  gathered  out,  before  the 

vines  are  planted  (Isaiah,  5.  2.).    as  plantings  of  a  vineyard — as 

a  place  where  vines  are  planted.  Vineyards  were  cultivated  on  the 
sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  hill  on  which  Samaria  was 
built  by  Omri,  had  been,  doubtless,  planted  with  vines  originally  ; 
now  it  is  to  be  reduced  again  to  its  original  state  (1  Kings,  16.  24.). 
pour  down — dash  down  the  stones  of  the  city  into  the  valley  be- 
neath. A  graphic  picture  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  ruins 
which  is  as  though  "  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  had  been 
thrown  down  from  the  brow  of  the  hill."  [Scottish  Mission  of 
Enquiry,  pp.  293,  294.]     discover  the  foundations — destroy  it  so 

utterly  as  to  lay  bare  its  foundations  (Ezekiel,  13.  14.).  Samaria 
was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser.  7.  all  the  hires — the  wealth 
•which  Israel  boasted  of  receiving  from  her  idols  as  the  "  rewards  " 
or  hire  for  worshipping  them  (Hosea,  2.  5,  12).  idols  .  .  .  will  I 
.  .  .  desolate — i.e.,  give  them  up  to  the  foe  to  strip  off  the  silver 
and  gold  with  which  they  are  overlaid,     she    gathered   it  of  the 

hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall  return  to  the  hire  of  an  harlot 

— Israel  gathered  (made  for  herself )  her  idols  from  the  gold  and 
silver  received  from  false  gods,  as  she  thought,  the  hire  of  her  wor- 
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shipping  them ;  and  they  shall  again  become  what  they  had  been 
before,  the  hire  of  spiritual  harlotry,  i.e.,  the  prosperity  of  the  foe, 
who  also  being  worshippers  of  idols  will  ascribe  the  acquisition  to 
their  idols.  [Maurer.]  GROTIUS  explains  it,  The  offerings  sent  to 
Israel's  temple  by  the  Assyrians,  whose  idolatry  Israel  adopted,  shall 
go  back  to  the  Assyrians,  her  teachers  in  idolatry,  as  the  hire  or  fee 
for  having  taught  it.  The  image  of  a  harlot's  hire  for  the  supposed 
temporal  rewards  of  spiritual  fornication,  is  more  common  in 
Scripture  (Hosea,  9.  1.).  8.  Therefore  I  Will  wail — The  prophet 
first  shows  how  the  coming  judgment  affects  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  affect  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  similarly.  Stripped 
— i.e.,  of  shoes,  or  sandals,  as  the  LXX.  translates.  Otherwise 
"  naked  "  would  be  a  tautology.  "  Naked  "  means  divested  of  the 
upper  garment  (Is.,  20.  2.).  "Naked  and  barefoot,"  the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing (2  Sam.  15. 30.).  The  prophet's  upper  garment  was  usually  rough 
and  coarse  haired  (2  Ks.  1.  8;  Zee.  13.4.).  like  the  dragons — so  Je- 
rome. Rather,  "the  wild  dogs," jackals  or  wolves,  which  waii 
like  an  infant  when  in  distress  or  alone.  [Maurer.]  See  Note, 
Job,  30.  29.).  owls —  rather,  "ostriches,"  which  gave  a  shrill  and 
long-drawn  sigh-like  cry,  especially  at  night.  9.  wound  .  .  .  im- 
CUrable — her  case,  politically  and  morally  is  desperate  (Jeremiah, 
8.  22.).     it  is  Come — the  wound  or  impending  calamity  (cf.  Isaiah, 

10.  28.)     he  is  come . . .  even   to   Jerusalem— the   evil    is  no 

longer  limited  to  Israel.  The  prophet  forsees  Sennacherib  coming 
even  "  to  the  gate"  of  the  principal  city.  The  use  of  "  it  "  and 
"he"  is  appropriately  distinct.  //,  the  calamity,  "came  unto" 
Judah,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  suffered,  but  did  not 
reach  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  gate  "  of  which  the  foe,  (he) 
"came  unto,"  but  did  not  enter  (Isaiah,  36.  1;  37.  33-37.).  10.  De- 
Clare  ye  it  not  at  Gatb — on  the  borders  of  Judea,  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  who  would  exult  at  the  calamity  of  the 
Hebrews  (2  Samuel,  1.  20.).  Gratify  not  those  who  exult  over  the 
falls  of  the  Israel  of  God.  weep  ye  not  at  all — do  not  betray 
your  inward  sorrow  by  outward  weeping,  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  enemy,  lest  they  should  exult  at  it.  Reland  translates,"  Weep 
not  in  Acco,"  i.  e.,  Ptolemais,  now  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel;  allotted  to  Asher,  but  never  occupied  by  that  tribe 
(Judges,  1.  31;);  Acco's  inhabitants  would,  therefore,  like  Gath's, 
rejoice  at  Israel's  disaster.  Thus  the  parallelism  is  best  carried  out 
in  all  the  three  clauses  of  the  verse,  and  there  is  a  similar  play  on 
sounds  in  each,  in  the  Hebrew  Gath,  resembling  in  sound  the 
Hebrew  for  declare;  Acco,  resembling  the  Hebrew  for  weep;  andAph- 
rah,  meaning  dust.  Whilst  the  Hebrews  were  not  to  expose  their 
misery  to  foreigners,  they  ought  to  bewail  it  in  their  own  cities,  e. 
g.,  Aphrah  or  Ophrah  (Joshua,  18.  23  ;  1  Samuel,  13.  17,),  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  To  roll  in  the  dust  marked  deep  sorrow  (Jer- 
emiah, 6.  26;  Ezekiel,  27.  30.).  II.  Pass  ye  away — i.e.,  Thou 
shalt  go  into  captivity.  inhabitant  Of  Saphir — a  village  amidst 
the  hills  of  Judah,  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon,  called  so,  from  the 
Hebrew  word  for  beauty.  Though  thy  name  be  beauty,  which 
heretofore  was    thy  characteristic,    thou   shalt  have   thy  "shame" 
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made  "  naked."  This  city  shall  be  dismantled  of  its  walls,  which 
are  the  garments,  as  it  were,  of  cities;  its  citizens  also  shall  be  hur- 
ried into  captivity,  with  persons  exposed  (Isaiah,  47.  3;  Ezekiel,  16. 

37;  Hosea,  2.  10).    the  inhabitants  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth— 

its  inhabitants  did  not  forth  to  console  the  people  of  Beth-ezel 
in  their  mourning,  because  the  calamity  was  universal,  none  was 
exempt  from  it  (cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  25.).  Zaanan  is  the  same  as  Ze- 
nan,  in  Judah  (Joshua,  15.  37,),  meaning  the  place  of  flocks.  The 
form  of  the  name  used  is  made  like  the  Hebrew  for  "came  forth." 
Though  in  name  seeming  to  imply  that  thou  dost  come  forth,  thou 
"earnest  not  forth."  Beth-ezel — perhaps  Azal  (Zechariah,  14.  5,), 
near  Jerusalem.  It  means  a  house  on  the  side,  or  near.  Though  so 
near,  as  it  name  implies,  to  Zaanan,  Beth-ezel  received  no  succor 

or  sympathy  from  Zaanan.     he  shall  receive  of  you  his  standing 

— "he,"  *.  e.,  the  foe;  "his  standing  "  /,  e.,  his  sustenance.  [Pis- 
cator.]  Or,  "  he  shall  be  caused  a  delay  by  you,  Zaanan."  He 
shall  be  brought  to  a  stand  for  a  time  in  besieging  you  ;  hence  it 
is  said  just  before,  "  Zaanan  came  not  forth,"  i,  e.,  shut  herself  up 
within  her  walls  to  withstand  a  siege.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
She,  too,  fell  like  Beth-ezel  before  her.  [Vatabulus.]  Maurer 
construes  thus:  "The  inhabitants  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth  ;  the 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  takes  away  from  you  her  shelter."'  Though 
Beth-ezel  be  at  your  side,  (i.  e.,  near),  according  to  her  name,  yet  as 
she  also  mourns  under  the  oppression  of  the  foe,  she  cannot  give 
you  shelter,  or  be  at  your  side  as  a  helper  (as  her  name  might  lead 
you  to  expect,),  if  you  come  forth  and  be  intercepted  by  him  from 
returning  to  Zaanan.  12.  Maroth — possibly  the  same  as  Maarath 
(Joshua,  15,  59.).  Perhaps  a  different  town  lying  between  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  towns  and  the  capital,  and  one  of  those  plun- 
dered by  Rabshakeh  on  his  way  to  it.  waited  carefully  for  good 
— i.  e.,  for  better  fortune,  but  in  vain.  [Calvin.]  Gesenius  trans- 
lates, "  is  grieved  for  her  goods  "  taken  away  from  her.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  meaning  of  Maroth  "  bitterness,"  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  "  is  grieved."  But  the  antithesis  favors  English  Ver- 
sion, "waited  carefully  (/.  e.,  anxiously)  for  good :    but  evil  came 

down."  from  the  Lord — not  from  chance,  unto  the  gate  of  Je- 
rusalem— after  the  other  cities  of  Judah  have  been  taken.  13. 
"  Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  steed"  in  order  by  a  hasty  flight  to 
escape  the  invadirig  foe.  Cf.  Note,  Isaiah,  36;  2,  on  "  Lachish,"  at 
which  Sennacherib  fixed  his  headquarters  (2  Kings,  18.  14,  17;  Jer- 
emiah, 34.  7.).  she  is  the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  . . .  Zion— Lac- 
hish was  the  first  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  according  to  this  passage, 
to  introduce  the  worship  of  false  gods,  imitating  what  Jeroboam 
had  introduced  in  Israel,  as  lying  near  the  border  of  the  North 
kingdom,  Lachish  was  first  to  be  infected  by  its  idolatry,  which 
thence  spread  to  Jerusalem.  14.  Shalt  thou  give  presents  to 
Moresheth-gath — that  its  inhabitants  may  send  thee  help.  Mau- 
rer explains  it,  "  thou  shalt  give  a  writing  of  renunciation  to 
Moresheth-gath,"  *.  e.,  thou  shalt  renounce  all  claim  to  it,  being 
compelled  to  yield  it  up  to  the  foe.  "Thou,"  i,  e„  Judah.  '  Is- 
rael "  in  this  verse  is  used  for  the  kingdom  of    Judah,  which   was 
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the  chief  representative  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  Moresheth- 
gath  is  so  called,  because  it  had  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  power 
of  the  neighboring  Philistines  of  Gat  A.  It  was  the  native  town  of 
Micah  (v.  I.).  Achzib — meaning  "lying."     Achzib,  as  its  name 

implies,  shall  prove  a  "lie  to  .  .  .  Israel,"  i.  e.,  shall  disappoint  Is- 
rael's hopes  of  succor  from  her(cf.  Job,  6.  15-20;  Jeremiah,  15.  18.). 
Achzib  was  in  Judah  between  Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Joshua,  15. 
44.).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Chezib  (Genesis,  38.  5.).  15.  Yet  will 
I  bring  an  heir  unto  thee — rather,  the  heir."  As  thou  art  now 
occupied  by  possessors  who  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  so  will 
I  bring  •'yet"  again  the  new  possessor,  viz.,  the  Assyrian  foe.  Other 
heirs  will  supplant  us  in  every  inheritance  but  that  of  heaven. 
There  is  a  play  upon  the  meaning  Mareshah,  an  inheritance  :  there 
shall  come  the  new  heir  of  the  inheritance.  Adullamthe  glory  of 
Israel — so  called  as  being  superior  in  situation  ;  when  it  and  the 
neighboring  cities  fell,  Israel's  glory  was  gone.  Maurer,  as  Mar- 
gin translates,  "  the  glory  of  Israel  (her  chief  citizens  ;  answering 
to  "  thy  delicate  children,"  v.  16)  shall  come  (in  flight  to  Adullam,"), 
English  Version  better  preserves  the  parallelism,  "  the  heir,"  in  the 
first  clause  answering  to  "  he"  in  the  second.  16.  Make  thee  bald, 
— &c,  a  token  of  deep  mourning  (Ezra,  9.  3;  Job,  1.  20.).  Mourn, 
O  land,  for  thy  darling  children.  poll— shave  off  thy  hair.  en- 
large thy  baldness — mourn  grievously.  The  land  is  compared  to 
a  mother  weeping  for  her  children,  as  the  eagle — the  bald  eagle; 
or  the  dark-winged  vulture.  In  the  moulting  season  all  eagles  are 
comparatively  bald  (cf.  Psalm  105.  5.). 

CHAPTER    II. 
Ver.  1-13.     Denunciation  of  the    Evils  Prevalent:  the 
People's  Unwillingness  to  Hear  the   Truth  :  their    Ex- 
pulsion  FROM   THE  <LAND   THE   FITTING   FRUIT    OF   THEIR   SlN  : 
YET   JUDAH    AND    ISRAEL   ARE   HEREAFTER    TO  BE    RESTORED.       I. 

devise  .  .  .  work  . .  .  practise — They  do  evil  not  merely  on  a  sud- 
den impulse,  but  with  deliberate  design.  As  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, sins  against  the  first  table  are  reproved,  so  in  this  chapter 
sins  against  the  second  table.  A  gradation  :  "  devise "  is  the 
conception  of  the  evil  purpose;  "work"  (Psalm  58.  2,),  or  "fab- 
ricate," the  maturing  of  the  scheme;    "practise,"  or  "  effect,"   the 

execution  of  it.    because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand — for 

the  phrase  see  Genesis,  31.  29  ;  Proverbs,  3.  27.  Might,  not  right, 
is  what  regulates  their  conduct.  Where  they  can,  they  commit 
oppression-;  when  they  do  not,  it  is  because  they  cannot.  2.  Par- 
allelism. "  Take  by  violence,"  answers  to  "  take  away  ;"  "  fields  " 
and  "houses,"  to  "house"  and  "heritage"  (i.e.,  one's  land).  3. 
against  this  family — against  the  nation,  and  especially  against 
those  reprobated  in  v.  1,  2.  I  devise  an  evil — a  happy  antithesis 
between  God's  dealings  and  the  Jew's  dealings  (v.  1.).  Ye  "devise 
evil"  against  your  fellow-countrymen  ;  I  devise  evil  against  you. 
Ye  devise  it  wrongfully,  I  by  righteous  retribution  in  kind,     from 

which   ye  shall  not  remove  your  necks — as  ye  have  done  from 

the  law.  The  yoke  I  shall  impose  shall  be  one  which  ye  cannot 
shake  off.     They  who  will  not  bend  to  God's  "  easy  yoke  "  (Mat- 
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thew,  ii.  29,  30,),  shall  feel  His  iron  yoke,  go  haughtily — (cf.  Note, 
Jeremiah,  6,  28.).  Ye  shall  not  walk  as  now  with  neck  haughtily 
uplifted,  for  the  yoke  shall  press  down  your  "  neck."  this  time  is 
evil — rather,  "  for  that  time  shall  be  an  evil  time,"  viz.,  the  time  of 
carrying  away  into  captivity  (cf.  Amos,  5.   13 ;  Ephesians,  5.  16.). 

4,  one  take  up  a  parable  against  you — viz.,  some  of  your  foes 

shall  do  so,  taking  in  derision  from  your  own  mouth  your  "lament- 
ation," viz.,  "  We  be  spoiled,"  &c.  lament  wifh  a  doleful  lamenta- 
tion— lit.,  lament  with  a  lamentation  of  lamentations.  Hebrew, 
"  naha,  nehi,  nihyah,"  the  repetition  representing  the  continuous 

and  monotonous  wail,  he  hath  changed  the  portion  of  my  peo- 
ple— a  charge  of  injustice  against  Jehovah.  He  transfers  to  other 
nations  the  sacred  territory  assigned  as  the  rightful  portion  of  our 

people  (ch.  1.  15.).  turning  away  he  hath  divided  our  fields- 
turning  away  from  us  to  the  enemy,  he  hath  divided  among  them 
our  fields.  Calvin,  as  Margin,  explains,  "  Instead  of  restoring  our 
territory,  He  hath  divided  our  fields  among  our  enemies,  each  of 
whom  henceforward  will  have  an  interest  in  keeping  what  he  hath 
gotten  :  so  that  we  are  utterly  shut  out  from  hope  of  restoration." 
Maurer  translates  as  a  noun,  "  He  hath  divided  our  fields  to  a  rebel," 
i.e.,  to  the  foe  who  is  a  rebel  against  the  true  God,  and  a  worship- 
per of  idols.  So  "  backsliding,"  i.e.,  backslider  (Jeremiah,  49.  4.). 
English  Version  gives  a  good  sense ;  and  is  quite  tenable  in  the 
Hebrew.  5.  Therefore — resumed  from  v.  3.  On  account  of  your 
crimes  described  in  v.  1,  2.  thou — the  ideal  individual  ("  me,"  v. 
4,),  representing  the  guilty  people  in  whose  name  he  spoke,  none 
that  .  .  .  Cast  a  COrd  by  lot — none  who  shall  have  any  possession 
measured  out.  in  the  Congregation  Of  the  Lord — among  the  peo- 
ple consecrated  to  Jehovah.  By  covetousness  and  violence  (v.  2) 
they  had  forfeited  "  the  portion  of  Jehovah's  people."  This  is  God's 
implied  answer  to  their  complaint  of  injustice  (v.  4.).  6.  "  Proph- 
esy ye  not,"  say  they — viz.,  the  Israelites  say  to  the  true  prophets, 
when  announcing  unwelcome  truths.  Therefore  God  judicially 
abandons  them  to  their  own  ways  :  "  The  prophets,  by  whose  min- 
istry they  might  have  been  saved  from  shame  (ignominious  captivity), 
shall  not  (i.e.,  no  longer)  prophesy  to  them  "  (Isaiah,  30.  10  ;  Amos, 
2.  12;  7.  16.).  Maurer  translates  the  latter  clause,  "  they  shall 
not  prophesy  of  such  things  "  (as  in  v.  3-5,  these  being  rebellious 
Israel's  words);  "  let  them  not  prophesy  ;"  "they  never  cease  from 
insult  "  (from  prophesying  insults  to  us).  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parallelism :  wherein  the  similarity  of  sound  and 
words  implies  how  exactly  God  makes  their  punishment  answer  to 
their  sin,  and  takes  them  at  their  own  word.  "  Prophesy,"  lit.,  drop 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  2 ;  Ezekiel,  21.  2.).  7.  0  thou  .  .  .  named  The 
house  Of  Jacob — priding  thyself  on  the  name,  though  having 
nought  of  the  spirit,  of  thy  progenitor.  Also,  bearing  the  name 
which  ought  to  remind  thee  of  God's  favors  granted  to  thee  because 

of  His  covenant  with  Jacob,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ? 

—  Is  His  compassion  contracted  within  narrower  limits  now  than 
formerly,  so  that  He  should  delight  in  your  destruction  (cf.  Psalm 

77.  7-9;  Isaiah,  59,  i,  2.)?   are  these  His  doings? — *>.,  Are  such 
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threatenings  His  delight?  Ye  dislike  the  prophets'  threatenings 
(?'.  6  :):  but  who  is  to  blame  ?  Not  God,  for  He  delights  in  bless- 
ing, rather  than  threatening  ;  but  yourselves  (v.  8)  who  provoke 
His  threatenings.  [Grotius.]  Calvin  translates,  "  Are  your  doings 
such  as  are  prescribed  by  Him  ?"  Ye  boast  of  being  God's  peculiar 
people:  Do  ye  then    conform  your  lives  to  God's  law?     do   not 

my  words  do  good  to  him  that walketh  uprightly?— Are  not  my 

words  good  to  the  upright  ?  If  your  ways  were  upright,  my  words 
would  not  be  threatening  (cf.  Psalm  18.  26;  Matthew,  II.  19; 
John,  7.  17.).  8.  Your  ways  are  not  such  that  I  can  deal  with  you, 
as  I  would  with  the  upright.  Even  Of  late— lit,  yesterday:  "  long 
ago."  So  M  of  old,"  Hebrew,  "  yesterday"  (Isaiah,  30,  33  ;):  "  here- 
tofore," Hebrew,  "  since  yesterday"  (Joshua,  3.  4.).  my  people  is 
risen  up  as  an  enemy — i.e.,  has  rebelled  against  my  precepts  ;  also 
has  become  an  enemy  to  the  unoffending  passers  by.  robe  with 
the  garment — not  content  with  the  outer  "  garment,"  ye  greedily 
rob  passers  by  of  the  ornamental  "  robe  "  fitting  the  body  closely 
and  flowing  down  to  the  feet  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu]  (Matthew,  5. 
40.).  as  men  averse  from  war — in  antithesis  to  (my  people)  "  as  an 
enemy."  Israel  treats  the  innocent  passers  by,  though  ,v  averse  from 
war,"  "  as  an  enemy  "  would  treat  captives  in  his  power,  stripping 
them  of  their  habiliments  as  lawful  spoils.  Grotius  translates 
"  as  men  returning  from  war,"  i.e.,  as  captives  over  whom  the  right 
of  war  gives  the  victors  an  absolute  power.  English  Version  is 
supported  by  the  antithesis.  9.  the  women  of  my  people — i.e., 
the  widows  of  the  men  slain  by  you  (v.  2,),  ye  cast  out  from  their 
homes  which  had  been  their  delight,  and  seize  on  them  for  your- 
selves, from  their  Children — i.e.,  from  the  orphans  of  the  widows. 
taken  away  my  glory — viz.,  their  substance  and  raiment,  which 
being  the  fruit  of  God's  blessing  on  the  young  reflected  God's  glory. 
Thus  Israel's  crime  was  not  merely  robbery,  but  sacrilege.  Their 
sex  did  not  save  the  women,  nor  their  age  the  children  from  vio- 
lence, for  ever — there  was  no  repentance.  They  persevered  in 
sin.  The  pledged  garment  was  to  be  restored  to  the  poor  before 
sunset  (Exodus,  22.  26,  27;);  but  these  never  restored  their  unlaw- 
ful booty.  10.  Arise  ye,  and  depart — not  an  exhortation  to  the 
children  of  God  to  depart  out  of  an  ungodly  world,  as  it  is  often 
applied  ;  though  that  sentiment  is  a  Scriptural  one.  This  world  is 
doubtless  not  our  "  rest,"  being  "  polluted  "  with  sin :  it  is  our  pas- 
sage, not  our  portion  ;  our  aim,  not  our  home  (2  Corinthians,  6.  17  ; 
Hebrews,  13.  14.).  The  imperatives  express  the  certainty  of  the 
future  event  predicted.  "  Since  such  are  your  doings  (cf.  v.  7,  8, 
&c),  my  sentence  on  you  is  irrevocable  (v.  4,  5,),  however  distaste- 
ful to  you  (v.  6,),  ye  who  have  cast  out  others  from  their  homes  and 
possessions  (v.  2.  8,  9,),  must  arise,  depart,  and  be  cast  out  of  3  our 
own  {v.  4.  5  :):  for  this  is  not  your  rest"  (Numbers,  10.  33  ;  Deuter- 
onomy, 12.  9;  Psalm  95,  11.).  Canaan  was  designed  to  be  a  rest 
to  them  after  their  wilderness  fatigues.  But  it  is  to  be  so  no  long- 
er. Thus  God  refutes  the  people's  self-confidence,  as  if  God  were 
bound  to  them  inseparably.  The  promise  (Psalm  132.  14)  is  quite 
consistent  with  temporary  withdrawal  of  God  from  Israel  for  their 
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sins,     it  Shall  destroy  you — the  land  shall  spue  you  out,  because 
of  the  defilements  wherewith  ye  polluted  it  (Leviticus,  18.  25,  28  ; 

Jeremiah,  3.  2  ;  Ezekiel,  36.  12-14.).    II.  walking  in  the  spirit— 

the  Hebrew  means  also  wind.  "  If  a  man  professing  to  have  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  (Ezekiel,  13.  3  ;  so  "man  of  the  spirit,"  i.e.y 
one  claiming  inspiration,  Hosea,  9.  7).  but  really  walking  in 
wind  (prophecy  void  of  nutriment  for  the  soul,  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  the  wind)  and  falsehood,  do  lie,  saying  (that  which  ye 
like  to  hear,),  "I  will  prophesy,"  &c,  even  such  a  one,  howeverj 
false  his  prophecies,  since  he  natters  your  wishes,  shall  be  your 
prophet  (cf.  v.  6;  Jeremiah,  5.  31.)-  prophesy  .  .  .  Of  wine— i.e., 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  wine.  12.  A  sudden  transition  from 
threats  to  the  promise  of  a  glorious  restoration.  Cf.  a  similar 
transition,  Hosea,  1.  9,  10.  Jehovah,  too,  prophesies  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  not  like  the  false  prophets,  "  of  wine  and  strong 
drink"  (v.  II.).  After  I  have  sent  you  into  captivity  as  I 
have  just  threatened,  I  will  thence  assemble  you  again  (cf.  ch. 
4.  6,  7.)..  all  Of  thee— the  restoration  from  Babylon  was  par- 
tial. Therefore  that  here  meant  must  be  still  future,  when  "  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved "  (Romans,  11.  26.).  The  restoration  from 
"  Babylon  "  (specified  ch.  4.  10)  is  the  type  of  the  future  one.  Ja- 
cob .  .  .  Israel — the  ten  tribes'  kingdom  (Hosea,  12.  2)  and  Judah 
(2  Chronicles,  19.  8;  21.  2,  4.).  remnant — the  elect  remnant, 
which  shall  survive  the  previous  calamities  of  Judah,  and.  from 
which  the  nation  is  to  spring  into  new  life  (Isaiah,  6.  13  ;  10. 
20-22.).  as  the  Sheep  Of  Bozrah — a  region  famed  for  its  rich  pas- 
tures (cf.  2  Kings,  3.  4.).  Gesenius  for  Bozrah  translates,  "  sheep- 
fold."  But  thus  there  will  be  tautology,  unless  the  next  clause  be 
translated,  "  in  the  midst  of  their  pasture."  English  Version  is 
more  favored  by  the  Hebreiu.  13.  The  breaker — Jehovah  Messiah, 
who  breaks  through  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  restoration : 
not  as  formerly  breaking  forth  to  destroy  them  for  transgression 
(Exddus,  19.  22  ;  Judges,  21.  15,),  but  breaking  a  way  for  them 
through  their  enemies,  they — the  returning  Israelites  and  Jews. 
passed  through  the  gate — i.e.,  through  the  gate  of  the  foe's  city 
in  which  they  had  been  captives.  So  the  image  of  the  resurrection 
(Hosea,  13.  14)  represents  Israel's  restoration,  their  King — '.  the 
Breaker,"  peculiarly  "  their  king"  (Hosea,  3.  5  ;  Matthew,  27.  37.). 
pass  before  them — as   He  did  when  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt 

(Exodus,  13.  21 ;  Deuteronomy,  1.  30,  33.).    the  Lord  on  the  head 

Of  them — Jehovah  at  their  head   (Isaiah,   52.    12.).     Messiah,  the 
second  person,  is  meant  (Exodus,  23.  20 ;  33.  14 ;  Isaiah,  63.  9.). 

CHAPTER  III.  ; 
Ver.  1-12.  The  Sins  of  the  Princes,  Prophets,  and  Priests  : 
the  consequent  Desolation  of  Zion.  *  I.  princes — magistrates 
or  judges.  Is  it  not  for  you  ? — Is  it  not  your  special  function 
(Jeremiah,  5.  4,  5.)?  Judgment — justice.  Ye  sit  in  judgment  on 
others  ;  surely  then  ye  ought  to  know  the  judgment  for  injustice 
which  awaits  yourselve  (Romans,  2.  I.).  2.  pluck  off  their  skin 
.  .  .  flesh — rob  their  fellow-countrymen  of  all  their  substance 
(Psalm  14.  4 ;  Proverbs,  30.    14.).      3.    pot  .  .  .  flesb  within  .  .  . 
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Galdron — manifold  species  of  cruel  oppressions.  Cf.  Ezekiel  24.3, 
&c,  containing  as  to  the  coming  punishment  the  same  figure  as  is 
here  used  of  the  sin  :  implying  that  the  sin  and  punishment  exactly 
correspond.  4.  Then — at  the  time  of  judgment,  which  Micah  takes 
for  granted,  so  certain  is  it  (cf.  ch.  2.  3.).  they  cry  .  .  .  but  he  will 
not  hear — just  as  those  oppressed  by  them  had  formerly  cried,  and 
they  would  not  hear.  Their  prayer  shall  be  rejected,  because  it  is 
the  mere  cry  of  nature  for  deliverance  from  pain,  not  that  of  repent- 
ance for  deliverance  from  sin.  ill  in  their  doings — men  cannot 
expect  to  do  ill,  and  fare  well.  5.  Here  he  attacks  the  false  proph- 
ets, as  before  he  had  attacked  the  "  princes."  make  my  people  err 
—knowingly  mislead   my  people  by  not  denouncing  their  sins  as 

incurring  judgment,    bite  with  . . .  teeth,  and  cry,  Peace— i.e., 

who,  so  long  as  they  are  supplied  with  food,  promise  peace  and 
prosperity  in  their  prophecies,     he  that  putteth    not   into  their 

mouths,  they  . . .  prepare  war  against  him— whenever  they  are 

not  supplied  with  food,  they  foretell  war  and  calamity,  prepare 
war — lit,,  sanctify  war,  i.e.,  proclaim  it  as  a  holy  judgment  of  God 
because  they,  are  not  fed  {Note,  Jeremiah,  6.  4  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  13.  3  ; 
Joel,  1.  14.).  6.  night  .  .  .  dark — calamities  shall  press  on  you  so 
overwhelming  as  to  compel  you  to  cease  pretending  to  divine 
(Zechariah,  13.  4.).  Darkness  is  often  the  image  of  calamity  (Isa- 
iah, 8.  22  ;  Amos,  5.  18  ;  8.  9.)  7.  cover  their  lips— The  Orient- 
als prided  themselves  on  the  moustache  and  beard  {Margin,  "  upper 
lip.").  To  covet  it,  therefore,  was  a  token  of  shame  and  sorrow 
(Leviticus,  13.  45;  Ezekiel,  24.  17,  22.).  "They  shall  be  so 
ashamed  of  themselves  as  not  to  dare  to  open  their  mouths  or  boast 
of  the  name  of  prophet."  [Calvin.]  there  is  no  answer  of  God 
— they  shall  no  more  profess  to  have  responses  from  God,  being 
struck  dumb  with  calamities  {v.  6.).  8.  I — in  contrast  to  the  false 
prophets  {v.  5,  7.).  full  Of  power — that  which  "the  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah" imparts  for  the  discharge  of  the  prophetical  function  (Luke, 
I.  17;  24.  49  ;  Acts,  1.  8.).  judgment — a  sense  of  justice  [M*AU- 
rer]  as  opposed  to  the  false  prophets'  speaking  to  please  men,  not 
from  a  regard  to  truth.  Or,  judgment  to  discern  between  graver 
and  lighter  offences,  and  to  denounce  punishments  accordingly. 
[Grotius.]     might — moral  intrepidity  in  speaking  the  truth  at  all 

costs  (2  Timothy,  1. 7.).  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  . . .  sin — (Isa- 
iah, 58.  1.).  Not  to  flatter  the  sinner  as  the  false  prophets  do  with 
promises  of  peace.  9.  Hear — resumed  from  v.  1.  Here  begins 
the  leading  subject  of  the  prophecy :  a  demonstration  of  his  asser- 
tion that  he  is  "  full  of  power  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah "  {v.  8.). 
10.  They — change  of  person  from  "ye"  {v.  9  ;);  the  third  person 
puts  them  to  a  greater  distance  as  estranged  from  him.  It  is,  lit., 
"  Whosoever  builds,"  singular,  build  Up  Zion  with  blood — build 
on  it  stately  mansions  with  wealth  obtained  by  the  condemnation 
and  murder  of  the  innocent  (Jeremiah,  22.  13  ;  Ezekiel,  22.  27  ; 
Habakkuk,  2.  12.).     II.  heads  thereof — the  princes  of  Jerusalem. 

judge  for  reward — take  bribes  as  judges  (ch  7. 3.).    priests  teach 

for  hire — it  was  their  duty  to  teach  the  law  and  decide  contro- 
versies gratuitously  (Leviticus,  10  11  ;  Deuteronomy,  17.  11  ;  Mal- 
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achi,  2.  7  ;  cf.  Jeremiah,  6.  13  ;  Jude,  11.).  prophets  .  .  .  divine — 
— i.e.,  false  prophets.    Is  not  the  Lord  among  US? — viz.,  in  the 

temple  (Isaiah,  48.  2;  Jeremiah,  7.  4,  8-1 1.).  12.  Jeremiah,  26. 
18,  quotes  this  verse.  The  Talmud  and  Maimonides  record  that 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus.  Teren-r 
tius  Rufus,  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  army,  with  a  plough- 
share tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  mountain  Of  the 
house — the  height  on  which  the  temple  stands,  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest — shall  become  as  heights  in  a  forest  overrun 
with  wild  shrubs  and  brushwood. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-13.    Transition  to  the  Glory,  Peace,  Kingdom,  and 
Victory  of  Zion.     1-3.    Almost   identical   with    Isaiah,  2.  2-4. 

the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord — which  just  before  (ch.  3. 

12)  had  been  doomed  to  be  a  wild  forest-height.  Under  Messiah, 
its  elevation  is  to  be  not  that  of  situation,  but  of  moral  dignity,  as 
the  seat  of  God's  universal  empire,  people  Shall  flow  unto  it — In 
Isaiah  it  is  "all  nations  :"  a  more  universal  prophecy.  3.  rebuke — 
convict  of  sin  (John,  16.  8,  9  ;):  and  subdue  with  judgments  (Psalra 

2.5,9;  no.5,6;  Revelation,  2.  27;  12.  5.).  many  people... 
strong  nations  afar  Off— In  Isaiah,  2.  4,  it  is  "the  nations 
. . .  many  people."    4.  sit  every  man  under  his  vine,  &c. — i.e.y 

enjoy  the  most  prosperous  tranquillity  (1  Kings,  4.  25  ;  Zechariah, 
3.  10.).  The  vine  andy%  tree  are  mentioned  rather  than  a  house,  to 
signify,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  covert  ;  men  will  be  safe  even  in 
the  fields  and  open  air.  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it — therefore  it 
must  come  to  pass,  however  unlikely  it  now  may  seem.  5.  For — 
rather,  Though  it  be  that  all  people  walk  after  their  several  gods, 
yet  we  (the  Jews  in  the  dispersion)  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  So  the  Hebrew  particle  means  in  Margin,  Genesis,  8.  21  ;  Ex- 
odus, 13.  17  ;  Joshua,  17.  18.  The  resolution  of  the  exile  Jews 
is,  As  Jehovah  gives  us  hope  of  so  glorious  a  restoration,  not- 
withstanding the  overthrow  of  our  temple  and  nation,  we  must 
in  confident  reliance  on  His  promise  persevere  in  the  true  worship 
of  Him,  however  the  nations  around,  our  superiors  now  in  strength 
and  numbers,  walk  after  their  Gods.  [Rosenmuller.]  As  the 
Jews  were  thoroughly  weaned  from  idols  by  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, so  they  shall  be  completely  cured  of  unbelief  by  their  pres- 
ent long  dispersion  (Zechariah,  10.  8-12.).  6.  assemble  her  that 
halteth — feminine  for  neuter  in  Hebrew  idiom,  "  whatever  halteth  :" 
metaphor  from  sheep  wearied  out  with  a  journey :  all  the  suffering 
exiles  of  Israel  (Ezekiel,  34.  16  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  19.).  her  .  .  .  driv- 
en out — all  Israel's  outcasts.     Called  "  the  Lord's  flock"  (Jeremiah, 

13.  17 ;  Ezekiel,  34.  13  ;  37.  21.);    7.   I  will  make  her  that  halted 

a  remnant — I  will  cause  a  remnant  to  remain  which  shall  not  per- 
ish. Lord  shall  reign  . . .  in  . . .  Zion — David's  kingdom  shall  be 
restored  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  who  is  the  seed  of  David  and 
at  the  same  time  Jehovah  (Isaiah,  24.  23.).  for  ever — (Isaiah,  9. 
6,  7  ;  Daniel,  7.  14,  27  ;  Luke,  1.  33  ;  Revelation,  11.  15.).  8.  tower 
Of  the  flock — following  up  the  metaphor  of  sheep  {Note,  v.  6,),  Je- 
rusalem is  called  the  "  tower,"  from  which  the  King  and  Shepherd 
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observes  and  guards  His  flock ;  both  the  spiritual  Jefusalem,  the 
church,  now  whose  tower-like  elevation  is  that  of  doctrine  and 
practice  (Song  of  Solomon,  4.  4,  "  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of 
David  "),  and  the  literal  hereafter  (Jeremiah,  3.  17.).  In  large  pas- 
tures it  was  usual  to  erect  a  high  wooden  tower,  so  as  to  oversee 
the  flock.  Jerome  takes  the  Hebrew  for  "flock,"  Eder  or  Edar, 
as  a  proper  name,  viz.,  a  village  near  Bethlehem,  for  which  it  is  put, 
Bethlehem  being  taken  to  represent  the  royal  stock  of  David  (ch,  5. 
2;  cf.  Genesis,  35.  21.).  But  the  explanatory  words,  "the  strong 
hold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  confirm  English  Version,  strong 
hold — Hebrew,  "Ophel :"  an  impregnable  height  on  mount  Zion 
(2  Chronicles,  27.  3  ;  33.  14 ;  Nehemiah,  3.  26,  27.).  unto  thee 
Shall  .  .  .  Come  ...  the  first  dominion — viz.,  the  dominion  for- 
merly exercised  by  thee,  shall  come  back  to  thee,     kingdom   shall 

come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem— rather,  "  the  kingdom  of 

the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  shall  come  (again):"  such  as  it  was  un- 
der David,  before  its  being  weakened  by  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  9.  Addressed  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  in  her  consterna- 
tion at  the  approach  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  there  no  king  in  thee  ? — 

asked  tauntingly.  There  is  a  king  in  her  ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if 
there  was  none,  so  helpless  to  devise  means  of  escape  are  he  and 
his  counsellors.  [Maurer.]  Or,  Zion's  pains  are  because  her  king 
is  taken  away  from  her  (Jeremiah,  52.  9  ;  Lamentations,  4.  20 ; 
Ezekiel,  12.  13.).  [Calvin.]  The  former  is  perhaps  the  prefera- 
ble view  (cf.  Jeremiah,  49.  7.).  The  latter,  however,  describes  bet- 
ter Zion's  kingless  state  during  her  present  long  dispersion  (Hosea, 
3.  4,  5.).  10.  Be  in  pain,  and  labor — carrying  on  the  metaphor 
of  a  pregnant  woman.  Thou  shalt  be  affected  with  bitter  sorrows 
before  thy  deliverance  shall  come.  I  do  not  forbid  thy  grieving, 
but  I  bring  thee  consolation.  Though  God  cares  for  His  children, 
yet  they  must  not  expect  to  be  exempt  from  trouble,  but  must  pre- 
pare for  it,  go  forth  OUt  Of  the  City — on  its  capture.  So  "  come 
out  "  is  used  2  Kings,  24.  12 ;  Isaiah,  36.  16.  dwell  in  the  field — • 
viz.,  in  the  open  country,  defenceless,  instead  of  their  fortified  city. 
Beside  the  Chebar  (Psalm  137.  1  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  15.).  Babylon — 
Like  Isaiah,  Micah  looks  beyond  the  existing  Assyrian  dynasty  to 
the  Babylonian,  and  to  Judah's  captivity  under  it,  and  restoration 
(Isaiah,  39.  7  ;  43.  14  ;  48.  20.).  Had  they  been,  as  rationalists 
represent,  merely  sagacious  politics,  they  would  have  restricted 
their  prophecies  to  the  sphere  of  the  existing  Assyrian  dynasty. 
But  their  seeing  into  the  far  off  future  of  Babylon's  subsequent 
supremacy,  and  Judah's  connection  with  her,  proves  them  to  be 
inspired  prophets,  there  .  .  .  there — emphatic  repetition.  The  very 
scene  of  thy  calamities  is  to  be  the  scene  of  thy  deliverance.  In 
the  midst  of  enemies,  where  all  hope  seems  cut  off,  there  shall 
Cyrus,  the  deliverer,  appear  (cf.  Judges,  14.  14.).  Cyrus  again  be- 
ing the  type  of  the  greater  Deliverer,  who  shall  finally  restore  Is- 
rael. II.  many  nations — the  subject  peoples  composing  Babylon's 
armies:  and  also  Edom,  Ammon,  &.,  who  exulted  in  Judah's  fall 
(Lamentations,  2.  16;  Obadiah,  11-13.).  defiled — metaphor  from 
a  virgin.     Let  her  be  defiled  (i.  e.,  outraged  by  violence  and  blood- 
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shed),  and  let  our  eye  gaze  insultingly  on  her  shame  and  sorrow 
(ch.  7.  10.).  Her  foes  desired  to  feast  their  eyes  on  her  calamities. 
12.  thoughts  Of  the  Lord — their  unsearchable  wisdom,  overruling 
seeming  disaster  to  the  final  good  of  His  people,  is  the  very  ground 
on  which  the  restoration  of  Israel  hereafter  (of  which  the  restoration 
from  Babylon  is  a  type)  is  based  in  Is., 55.  8,  cf.  with  v.  3,  12, 13,  which 
prove  that  Israel,  not  merely  the  Christian  church,  is  the  ultimate 
subject  of  the  prophecy;  also  in  Romans,  11.  33.  God's  counseL 
is  to  discipline  His  people  for  a  time  with  the  foe  as  a  scourge  ; 
and  then  to  destroy  the  foe  by  the  hands  of  His  people.  gather 
them  as  .  .  .  Sheaves — them  who  "gathered"  themselves  for  Zion's 
destruction  (v.  it,),  the  Lord  "shall  gather "  for  destruction  by 
Zion  (v.  13,),  like  sheaves  gathered  to  be  threshed  {zi.  Isaiah,  21.  10; 
Jeremiah,  51.  33.).  The  Hebrew  is  singular,  "  sheaf."  However 
great  the  numbers  of  the  foe,  they  are  all  but  as  one  sheaf  ready  to 
be  threshed.  [Calvin.]  Threshing  was  done  by  treading  with 
the  feet:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  image  for  treading  under  foot 
and  breaking  asunder  the  foe.  13.  thresh — destroy  thy  foes 
"  gathered  "  by  Jehovah  as  "  sheaves  "  (Is,  41.  15,  16.).  thine  horn 
— Zion  being  compared  to  an  ox  treading  corn,  and  an  ox's  strength 
lying  in  the  horns,  her  strength  is  implied  by  giving  her  a  horn  of 
iron  (cf.  1  Kings,  22.  II.).  beat  in  pieces  many — (Daniel,  2.  44.).  I 

will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord-God  subjects  the  nations 

to  Zion,  not  for  her  own  selfish  aggrandisement,  but  for  His  glory, 
(Isaiah,  60.  6.  9;  Zechariah,  14.  20,  with  which  Isaiah,  23.  18)  and 
for  their  ultimate  good;  therefore  He  is  here  called,  not  merely 
God  of  Israel,  but  "  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-15,  The  Calamities  which  precede  Messiah's  Ad- 
vent. His  Kingdom,  Conquest  of  Jabob's  Foes,  and 
Blessing  upon  His  People.  I.  gather  thyself  in  troops — i.i., 
thou  shalt  do  so,  to  resist  the  enemy.  Lest  the  faithful  should  fall  into 
carnal  security  because  of  the  previous  promises,  he  reminds  them 
of  the  calamities  which  are  to  precede  the  prosperity.  daughter 
Of  troops — Jerusalem  is  so  called  on  account   of  her   numerous 

troops,  he  hath  laid  siege — the  enemy  hath,  they  shall  smite 
the  Judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the  cheek — the  greatest  of 

insults  to  an  Oriental.  Zedekiah,  the  judge  (or  king,  Amos,  2,  3) 
of  Israel,  was  loaded  with  insult  by  the  Chaldeans.  So  also  the 
other  princes  and  judges  (Lamentations,  3.  30.).  Hengstenberg 
thinks  the  expression  "  the  judge,"  marks  a  time  when  no  king  of 
the  house  of  David  reigned.  The  smiting  on  the  cheek  of  other 
judges  of  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  same  indignity  offered  to  Him, 
who  nevertheless  is  the  Judge,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  also  of  the 
world,  and  who  is  "from  everlasting"  (v.  2;  Isaiah,  50.  6;  Mat- 
thew, 26.  67;  27.  30.).  2.  Bethlehem  Ephratah — (Genesis,  48. 
7,),  or,  "  Beth-lehem  Judah;"  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Beth- 
lehem in  Zebulum.  It  is  a  few  miles  South  West  of  Jerusalem. 
Beth-lehem  means  the  house  of  bread ;  Ephratah  means  fruitful : 
both  names  referring  to  the  fertility  of  the  region.  though  thou 
be  little  among — though  thou  be  scarcely  latge  enough  to  be  reckoned 
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among  &c.  It  was  insignificant  in  size  and  population;  so  that 
in  Joshua,  15.  21,  &c,  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the  cities  of 
Judah  ;  nor  in  the  list  Nehemiah,  11.  25,  &c.  Under  Rehoboam 
it  became  a  city :  2  Chronicles,  II.  6,  "  He  built  Bethlehem."  Mat- 
thew, 2.  6,  seems  to  contradict  Micah,  "  thou  art  not  the  least." 
But  really  he,  by  an  independent  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  confirms 
the  prophet.  Little  in  worldly  importance,  thou  art  not  least  (i.e., 
far  from  least,  yea,  the  very  greatest)  among  the  thousands,  or 
princes  of  Judah,  in  the  spiritual  significance  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Messiah  (John,  7.  42.).  God  chooses  the  little  things  of 
the  world  to  eclipse  in  glory  its  greatest  things  (Judges,  6.  15;  John, 
1.  46  ;  1  Corinthians,  27,  28.).  The  low  state  of  David's  line  when 
Messiah  was  born  is  also  implied  here,  thousands — each  tribe  was 
divided  into  clans,  or  "  thousands"  (each  thousand  containing  a 
thousand  families  ;  like  our  old  English  division  of  counties  into 
hundreds,),  which  had  their  several  heads  or  "  princes  ;"  hence  in 
Matthew,  2.  6.,  it  is  quoted  "  princes,"  substantially  the  same  as  in 
Micah,  and  authoritatively  explained  in  Matthew.  Since  it  is  not 
so  much  this  thousand  that  is  preferred  to  the  other  thousands  of 
Judah,  but  the  Governor  or  Chief  prince  out  of  it,  who  is  preferred 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  other  thousands.  It  is  called  a  "  town  " 
(rather  in  the  Greek,  "village  "),  John  7.  42  ;  though  scarcely  con- 
taining a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  ranked  among  the  "  thousands  " 
or  larger  divisions  of  the  tribe,  because  of  its  being  the  cradle  of 
David's  line,  and  of  the  divine  Son  of  David.  Moses  divided  the 
people  into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  with  their  respect- 
ive "rulers"  (Exodus,  18.  25  ;  cf.  1  Samuel,  10.  19.).  unto  me — 
unto  God  the  Father  (Luke,  1.  32 :):  to  fulfil  all  the  Father's  will 
and  purpose  from  eternity.  So  the  Son  declares  (Psalm  2.  7  ;  40. 
7.  8  ;  John,  4.  34  ;);  and  the  Father  confirms  it  (Matthew  3.  17  ;  12. 
1 8,-  cf.  with  Isaiah,  42.  1.).  God's  glory  is  hereby  made  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  redemption,  ruler — the  "  Shiloh,"  "  Prince  of  peace  " 
"  on  whose  shoulders  the  government  is  laid  "  (Genesis,  49.  10 ; 
Isaiah,  9.  6.).  In  2  Samuel,  23,  3,  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must 
be  just,"  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  employed  ;  Messiah  alone  real- 
ises David's  ideal  of  a  ruler.  Also  in  Jeremiah,  30,  21,  "  theit 
governor  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them  ;"  answering  closely 
to  "  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  the  ruler"  here  (cf.  Isaiah,  11.  1- 

4).  goings  forth  . . . from  everlasting — the  plain  antithesis  of  this 

clause,  to  "come  forth  out  of  thee"  (from  Beth-lehem),  shows  that 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  is  meant.  The  terms  convey  the 
strongest  assertion  of  infinite  duration  of  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  capable  (cf.  Psalm  90.  2  ;  Proverbs,  8.  22,  23  ;  John,  1.  I.). 
Messiah's  generation  as  man  coming  forth  unto  God  to  do  His  will 
on  earth  is  from  Beth-lehem;  but  as  Son  of  God,  His  goings  forth 
are  from  everlasting.  The  promise  of  the  Redeemer  at  first  was 
vaguely  general  (Genesis,  3.  15.)  Then  the  Shemitic  division  of 
mankind  is  declared  as  the  quarter  in  which  He  was  to  be  looked 
for  (Genesis,  9.  26,  27  ;);  then  it  grows  clearer,  defining  the  race 
and  nation  whence  the  Deliverer  should  come,  viz.,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  Jews  (Genesis,  12.  3;);  then  the  particular  tribe,  Ju- 
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dah  (Genesis,  49.  10  ,);  then  the  family,  that  of  David  (Psalm  89. 
19,  20;);  then  the  very  town  of  His  birth,  here.  And  as  His  com- 
ing drew  nigh,  the  very  parentage  (Matthew,  1.;  Luke,  1.  and  2;); 
and  then  all  the  scattered  rays  of  prophecy  concentrate  in  Jesus, 
as  their  focus  (Hebrews,  1.  1,  2.).  3.  M  Therefore  (because  of  His 
settled  plan)  will  God  give  up  to  their  foes  His  people  Israel,  until" 

&c.    she  which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth— viz., "  the  virgin  " 

mother,  mentioned  by  Micah's  contemporary,  Isaiah,  7.  14.  Zion 
"  in  travail "  (ch.  4.  9.  10)  answers  to  the  virgin  in  travail  of  Mes- 
siah. Israel's  deliverance  from  her  long  travail  pains  of  sorrow 
will  synchronise  with  the  appearance  of  Messiah  as  her  Redeemer 
(Romans,  11.  26)  in  the  last  days,  as  the  church's  spiritual  deliver- 
ance synchronised  with  the  virgin's  giving  birth  to  Him  at  His  first 
advent.  The  ancient  church's  travail-like  waiting  for  Messiah  is  rep- 
resented by  the  virgin  s  travail.  Hence,  both  may  be  meant.  It  can* 
not  be  restricted  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  for  Israel  is  still  "  given  up  " 
though  Messiah  has  been  "  brought  forth  "  eighteen  and  a  half  centu- 
ries ago.  Bur  the  church's  throes  are  included,  which  are  only  to  be 
ended  when  Christ,  having  been  preached  for  a  witness  to  all  na- 
tions, shall  at  last  appear  as  the  Deliverer  of  Jacob,  and  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  Israel  as  a  nation  shall 
be  born  in  a  day  (Isaiah,  66.  7-1 1  ;  Luke,  21.  24  ;  Revelation,  12. 

i,  2,  4;  cf.  Romans,  8.  22.).  the  remnant  of  His  brethren  shall 
return  unto  the  children  of  Israel— (cf.  ch.  4.  7.).  The  remain- 
der of  the  Israelites  dispersed  in  foreign  lands  shall  return  to  join 
their  countrymen  in  Canaan.  The  Hebrew  for  "unto"  is  lit.,  upony 
implying  superaddition  to  those  already  gathered.  4.  he  shall 
Stand — i.e.,  persevere  ;  implying  the  endurance  of  His  kingdom. 
[Calvin.]  Rather,  His  sedulous  care  and  pastoral  circumspection, 
as  a  shepherd  stands  erect  to  survey  and  guard  on  every  side  his 
flock  (Isaiah,  61.  5.).  [Maurer.]  feed — i.e.,  rule  ;  as  the  Greek 
word  similarly  in  Matthew,  2.  6  {Margin)  means  both  feed 
and  tule  (Isaiah,  40.  n  ;  49.  10  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23  ;  cf.  2  Sam- 
uel, 5.  2  ;  7.  8.).  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord— pos- 
sessing the  majesty  of  all  Jehovah's  revealed  attributes  ("  name  ") 
(Isaiah,  11.  2  ;  Philippians,  2.  6,  9;  Hebrews,  2.  7-9.).  his  God — 
God  is  "  his  God"  in  a  oneness  of  relation  distinct  from  the  sense 
in  which  God  is  our  God  (John,  20.  17.).  they  shall  abide— the 
Israelites  ("  they,"  viz.,  the  returning  remnant  and  "  the  children  of 
Israel  "  previously  in  Canaan)  shall  dwell  in  permanent  security  and 

prosperity  (ch.  4.  4  ;  Isaiah,  14.  30.).  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth — 

ch.  4.  1  ;  Psalm  72.  8  ;  Zechariah,  9.  10.).  5.  this  man — in  Hebrew 
simply  This.  The  One  just  mentioned  ;  He  and  He  alone.  Era- 
phaticalfor  Messiah  (cf.  Genesis,  5.  29.).  the  peace — the  fountain- 
head  of  peace  between  God  and  man,  between  Israel  and  Israel's 
justly  offended  God  (Genesis,  49.  10  ;  Isaiah,  9.  6  ;  Ephesians,  2. 
14.  17  ;  Colossians,  I.  20,),  and,  as  the  consequence,  the  fountain  of 
14  peace  on  earth,"  where  heretofore  all  is  strife  (ch.  4.  3  ;  Hosea, 
2.  18;  Zechariah,  9.  10;  Luke,  2.  14.).  the  Assyrian — being  Is- 
rael's most  powerful  foe  at  that  time,  Assyria  is  made  the  represent- 
ative of  all  the  foes  of   Israel  in  all  ages,  who  shall  receive  their 
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final  destruction  at  Messiah's  appearing  (Ezekiel,  38.).  seven 
shepherds,  and  eight — seven  expresses  perfection  ;  seven  and  eight 
is  an  idiom  for  a  full  and  sufficient  number  (Job,  5.  19  ;  Proverbs, 
6.  16;  Ecclesiastes,  11.  2.).  principal  men — lit.,  anointed  {humble) 
men  (Psalm  62.  9,),  such  as  the  apostles  were.  Their  anointing,  or 
consecration  and  qualification  to  office,  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
[Calvin]  (i  John,  2.  20,  27.).  "  Princes"  also  were  anointed,  and 
they  are  mentioned  as  under  Messiah  (Isaiah,  32.  I.).  English  ver- 
sion therefore  gives  the  probable  sense.  6.  waste — lit.,  eat  up  : 
following  up  the  metaphor  of  shepherds  (cf.  Numbers,  22.  4 ;  Jere- 
miah, 6j  3.).  land  Of  Nimrod — Babylon  (ch.  4.  10  ;  Genesis,  10. 
10  ;)  or,  including  Assyria  also,  to  which  he  extended  his  borders 
(Genesis,  10.  II.).  in  the  entrances — the  passes  into  Assyria  (2 
Kings,  3.  21.).  The  Margin  and  Jerome,  misled  by  a  needless  at- 
tention to  the  parallelism,  "  with  the  sword,"  translate, "  with  her  own 
naked  swords  ;"  as  in  Psalm  55.  21,  the  Hebrew  is  translated.  But 
"in  the  entrances"  of  Assyria,  answers  to  "within  our  borders." 
As  the  Assyrians  invade  our  borders,  so  shall  their  own  borders  or 
"entrances"  be  invaded,  he  .  .  .  he  —  Messiah  shall  deliver  us, 
when  the  A ssyrian  shall  come.  7.  remnant  of  Jacob  —  already 
mentioned  in  v.  3.  It  in  its  comparative  smallness  stands  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  "  many  people."  A  remnant  though  Israel  be  amidst 
many  nations,  after  her  restoration,  yet  she  shall  exercise  the  same 
blessed  influence  in  quickening  them  spiritually,  that  the  small  im- 
perceptible dew  exercises  in  refreshing  the  grass  (Deut.  32,  2;  Ps.  72, 
6;  no.  3.).  The  influence  of  the  Jews  restored  from  Babylon  in  ma- 
king many  Gentile  proselytes  is  an  earnest  of  a  larger  similar  effect 
hereafter  (Is.  66.  19;  Zech.  8.  13.).  from  the  Lord — Israel's  resto- 
ration, and  the  consequent  conversion  of  of  the  Gentiles  are  solely 
of  grace,  tarrieth  not  for  man — entirely  God's  work,  as  inde- 
pendent of  human  contrivance,  as  the  dew  and  rains  that  fertilise 
the  soil.  8.  as  a  lion — In  v.  7  Israel's  benignant  influence  on  the 
nations  is  described;  but  here  her  vengeance  on  the  godless  hosts 
who  assail  her  (Isaiah,  66  15,  16,  19,  24;  Zechariah,  12.  3,  6,  8,  9  ; 
14.  17,  18.).  Judah  will  be  "as  a  lion,"  not  in  respect  to  its  cru- 
elty, but  in  its  power  of  striking  terror  into  all  opponents.  Under 
the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  acquired  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  parts  of 
the  territory  of  Ammon  and  Moab.  [Grotius.]  But  this  was 
only  the  earnest  of  their  future  glory  on  their  coming  restoration. 
9.  Thine  hand  Shall  be  lifted  up— In  Isaiah,  26.  n,  it  is  Jeho- 
vah's hand  that  is  lifted  up;  here  Israel's,  as  v.  8  implies,  just  as 
"  Zion"  is  addressed  ad  directed  to  "  beat  in  pieces  many  people" 
(ch.  4.  13;  cf.  Isaiah,  54.  15,  17.).  For  Israel's  foes  are  Jehovah's 
foes.  When  her  hand  is  said  to  be  lifted  up,  it  is  Jehovah's  hand 
that  strikes  the  foe  by  her  (cf.  Ex.  13.  9,  with  14.  8.).  10.  Cutoff  thy 
horses .  .  .  Chariots — viz.,  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Israel 
had  been  forbidden  the  use  of  cavalry,  or  to  go  to  Egypt  for  horses 
Deuteronomy,  17.  16,),  lest  they  should  trust  in  worldly  forces, 
rather  than  in  God  (Psalm  20.  7.).  Solomon  had  disregarded  this 
command  (1  Kings,  10,  26,  28.).  Hereafter,  saith  God,  I  will  re- 
move these  impediments  to  the  free  course  of  my  grace;  horses, 
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chariots,  &c,  on  which  ye  trust.  The  church  will  never  be  safe 
till  she  is  stript  of  all  creature-trusts,  and  rests  on  Jehovah  alone. 
[Calvin.]  The  universal  peace  given  by  God  shall  cause  warlike 
instruments  to  be  needless.  He  will  cut  them  off  horn  Israel  (Zech- 
ariah,  9.  10:):  as  she  will  cut  them  off  from  Babylon,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  nations  (Jeremiah,  50  37;  51.  21.).  II.  cut  off .  .  .  cit- 
ies ..  .  Strong  holds — such  as  are  fortified  for  war.  In  that  time 
of  peace,  men  shall  live  in  unwalled  villages  (Ezekiel,  38.  II  ;  cf. 
Jeremiah,  23.  6  ;  49.   31  ;  Zechariah,    2.  8.).     12.  witchcrafts  Out 

of  thine  hand — i.  e.,  which  thou  now  usest.     13.  graven  images 

.  .  .  CUt   Off— (cf.  Isaiah,    2.    8,    18-2 1;  30.    22;  Zechariah,  13.  2.). 

standing  images — statues.      14.  groves  . . .  cities —  the  "groves" 

are  the  idolatrous  symbol  of  Astarte  (Deuteronomy,  16.  21;  2 
Kings,  21.  7,).  "  Cities"  being  parallel  to  "  groves,"  must  mean 
cities  in  or  near  which  such  idolatrous  groves  existed.  Cf.  "  city  of 
the  house  of  Baal"  (2  Kings,  10.  25,),  i.  e.,  a  portion  of  the  city  sa- 
cred to  Baal.  15.  vengeance  . . .  such  as  they  have  not  heard— 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  order  favors,  "  the  nations  that  have  not  heark- 
ened to  my  warnings."     SoLXX.  (Psalm  149.  7.). 

CHAPTER    VI. 
Ver.  1-16     Appeal    before  all  Creation  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  testify,  if   they  can,  if   Jehovah  ever  did  aught 
but  acts  of  kindness  to  them  from  the  earliest  period: 
God  requires  of  them  not  so   much    Sacrifices,  as    real 
Piety  and  Justice  :    Their  Impieties  and  coming   Punish- 
ment.    I.  contend  thou — Israel  is   called   by   Jehovah   to   plead 
with  Him  in  controversy.       Ch.  5.  11-13,  suggested  the  transition 
from  those  happy  times  described  in  ch.  4.  and  5.,  to  the  prophet's 
own  degenerate  times  and  people.       before  the  mountains — in 
their  presence;  personified  as  if  witnesses  (cf.  ch.   1.  2  ;  Deuterono- 
my, 32.  1;  Isaiah,  I.  2.).     Not  as  Margin  "with;"  as  God's  contro- 
versy   is    with    Israel,    not    with   them.      2.    Lord's  contro- 
versy— How  great  is    Jehovah's  condescension,  who,  though  the 
supreme  Lord  of  all,  yet  wishes  to  prove  to  worms  of  the  earth  the 
equity  of  His  dealings  (Is.  5.  3;  43.  26.).     3.  my  people — the  great- 
est aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  God  always  treated  them,  and  still 
treats  them,  as  His  people,   what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ? — save  kind- 
ness, that  thou  revoltest  from  me  (Jeremiah,  2.  5,  31.)?     wherein 
have  I  wearied    thee  ? — What    commandments  have  I  ever  en- 
joined that  should  have  wearied   thee  as  irksome  (1  John,  5.  3.)? 
4.  For — Nay,  on  the  contrary,  so    far  from  doing  anything  harsh,  I 
did  thee  every  kindness  from  the    earliest  years  of  thy  nationality. 
Miriam — mentioned  as  being  the   prophetess  who  led  the  female 
chorus  who  sang  the  song  of  Moses  (Exodus,  15.  20.).     God  sent 
Moses  to  give  the  best  laws :  Aaron  to  pray  for  the  people  :  Mir- 
iam as  an  example  to  the  women  of  Israel.     5.  what  Balak  .  .  . 
Consulted — how  Balak  plotted  to  destroy  thee  by  getting  Balaam 

to  curse  thee  (Numbers,  22.  5.).    what  Balaam  .  . .  answered — 

how  the  avaricious  prophet  was  constrained,  against  his  own  will, 
to  bless  Israel  whom  he  had  desired  to  curse  for  the  sake  of  Balak's 
reward  (Numbers,  24.  9-11.).     [Maurer.]     Grotius  explains  it, 
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"  how  Balaam  answered,  that  the  only  way  to  injure  thee  was  by 
tempting  thee  to  idolatry  and  whoredom"  (Numbers,  31.  16.). 
The  mention  of  "  Shittim"  agrees  with  this :  as  it  was  the  scene  of 
Israel's  sin  (Numbers,  25.  1-5  ;  2  Peter,  2.  15  ;  Revelation,  2.  14.). 
from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal — not  that  Balaam  accompanied  Israel 
from  Shittim  to  Gilgal:  for  he  was  slain  in  Midian  (Numbers,  31. 
8.).  But  the  clause,  "from  Shittim,"  alone  applies  to  Balaam. 
"Remember"  God's  kindnesses  "from  Shittim,"  the  scene  of  Ba- 
laam's wicked  counsel  taking  effect  in  Israel's  sin,  whereby  Israel 
merited  utter  destruction  but  for  God's  sparing  mercy—"  to  Gilgal," 
the  place  of  Israel's  first  encampment  in  the  promised  land  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jordan,  where  God  renewed  the  covenant  with 
Israel  by  circumcision  (Joshua,  5.  2-Ii.).  know  the  righteousness 
— recognise  that,  so  far  from  God  having  treated  thee  harshly  (v. 
3,),  His  dealings  have  been  kindness  itself  (so  "  righteous  acts"  for 
gracious,  Judges,  5.  11;  Psalm  24.  5;  112.  9.).  6.  Wherewith 
Shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ? — The  people  convicted  by  the  pre- 
vious appeal  of  Jehovah  to  them,  asked  as  if  they  knew  not  (cf.  v.  8) 
what  Jehovah  requires  of  them  to  appease  Him,  adding  that  they 
are  ready  to  offer  an  immense  heap  of  sacrifices,  and  those  the  most 
costly,  even  to  the  fruit  of  their  own  body,  burnt  offerings — (Le- 
viticus, 1.).  calves  Of  a  year  Old — which  used  to  be  offered  for  a 
priest  (Leviticus,  9.  2,  3.).  7.  rivers  of  oil — used  in  sacrifices 
(Leviticus,  2.  1,  15.).  Will  God  be  appeased  by  my  offering  so 
much  oil  that  it  shall  flow  in  myriads  of  torrents?  my  first-born 
— (2  Kings,  3.  27.).  As  the  king  of  Moab  did.  fruit  of  my  body — 
my  children,  as  an  atonement  (Psalm  132.  11.).  The  Jews  offered 
human  sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jeremiah,  19.  5  ;  32. 
35  ;  Ezekiel,  23.  37.).  8.  He — Jehovah,  hath  showed  thee — long 
ago,  so  that  thou  needest  not  ask  the  question  as  if  thou  hadst 
never  heard  {v.  6  ;  cf..  Deuteronomy,  10.  12  ;  30.  n-14.).  what  is 
good — the  "good  things  to  come"  under  Messiah,  of  which  "the 
law  had  the  shadow."  The  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  but  suggestive 
foreshadowings  of  His  better  sacrifice  (Hebrews,  9.  23  ;  10.  r.).  To 
have  this  "  good"  first  "  showed,"  or  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  superstructure  of  the  moral  requirements  which 
follow.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Gospel.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  is  designed  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  looking  to  the  Mosaic  rites  for  redemption,  and  shuts 
them  up  to  Messiah,  justly  .  .  .  mercy — preferred  by  God  to  sac- 
rifices. For  the  latter  being  positive  ordinances,  are  only  means 
designed  with  a  view  to  the  former,  which  being  morel  duties  are 
the  ends,  and  of  everlasting  obligation  (1  Samuel,  15.  22  ;  Hosea, 
6.  6  ;  12.  6  ;  Amos,  5.  22,  24.).  Two  duties  towards  man  are  spec- 
ified, justice,  or  strict  equity  ;  and  mercy,  or  a  kindly  abatement  of 
what  we  might  justly  demand,  and  a  hearty  de-sire  to  do  goed 
to  others.  to  walk  humftly  with  thy  God — passive  and  active 
obedience  towards  God.  The  three  moral  duties  here  are  summed 
up  by  our  Lord  (Matthew,  23.  23,),  "judgment,  mercy,  and  faith" 
(in  Luke,  11.  42,  "the  love  of  God")  Cf.  James,  1.  27.  To  wal<k 
■with  God  implies  constant  praver   and  watchfulness,  familiar   yet 
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"humble"  converse  with  God  (Genesis,  5.  24;  17.  1.).  9.  lintothe 
City — Jerusalem,  the  man  of  wisdom — as  in  Proverbs,  13.  6,  He- 
brew, "  sin"  is  used  for  "  a  man  of  sin,"  and  in  Psalm  109.  4, 
"prayer"  for  "a  man  of  prayer;"  so  here  "wisdom"  for  "  the  man 
of  wisdom."  shall  see  thy  name — shall  regard  thee,  in  thy  reve- 
lations of  thyself.  Cf.  the  end  of  ch.  2.,  v.  7.  God's  "name"  ex- 
presses the  sum  total  of  His  revealed  attributes.  Contrast  with 
this  Isaiah,  26.  10,  "  will  not  behold  the  majesty  of  the  Lord." 
Another  reading  is  adopted  by  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  "there 
is  deliverance  for  those*  who  fear  thy  name."  English  Version  is 
better  suited  to  the  connection;  and-  the  rarity  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression, as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  that  in  the  other  read- 
ing, makes  it  less  likely  to  be  an  interpolation,  hear  .  .  .  the  rod, 
&c. — hear  what  punishment  (cf.  v.  13,  &c.  ;  Isaiah,  9.  3  ;  jo.  5,  24) 
awaits  you,  and  from  whom.  I  am  but  a  man,  and  so  ye  may  disre- 
gard me;  but  remember  my  message  is  not  mine,  but  God's.  Hear 
the  rod  when  it  is  come,  and  you  feel  its  smart.  Hear  what  coun- 
sels, what  cautions  it  speaks.  appointed  it — (Jeremiah,  47.  7.). 
10.  Are  there  yet — notwithstanding  all  my  warnings.  Is  there  to 
be  no  end  of  acquiring  treasures  by  wickedness  ?  Jehovah  is  speak- 
ing (v.  9.)  scant  measure.  .  .abominable — (Proverbs,  n.  1:  Amos, 
8.  5.).  II.  Shall  I  count  them  pure — lit.,  "  Shall  I  be  pure  with," 
&c,  With  the  pure  God  shows  Himself  pure;  but  with  the  fro- 
ward  God  shows  Himself  froward  (Psalm  18.  26.).  Men  often  are 
changeable  in  their  judgments.  But  God  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
pure who  use  "  wicked  balances,"  cannot  be  pure,  i.  e.,  cannot  deal 
with  them  as  He  would  with  the  pure.  Vatablus  and  Hender- 
son make  the  "  I"  to  be  "  any  one;"  Can  I  (  i.  e.,  one)  be  innocent 
with  wicked  balances  ?"  But  as  "  I,"  in  v.  13,  refers  to  Jehovah,  it 
must  refer  to  Him  also  here.  the  bag — in  which  weights  used  to 
be  carried,  as  well  as  money  (Deuteronomy,  25.  13  :  Proverbs,  16. 
11.)  12.  For — rather,  "  Inasmuch  as,"  &c;  the  conclusion  "  there- 
fore," &c,  following  in  v.  13.  thereof — of  Jerusalem.  13.  make 
thee  sick  in  Smiting — (Leviticus,  26.  16,  to  which  perhaps  the  al- 
lusion here  is,  as  in  v.  14;  Psalm  107.  11, 18;  Jeremiah,  13.  13.).  14. 
eat  .  .  .  not    be  satisfied — fulfilling  the    threat,   Leviticus,  26.  26. 

thy  casting  down  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thee— thou  shalt  be 

cast  down,  not  merely  on  thy  borders,  but  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
thy  metropolis  and  temple  being  overthrown.  [Tirrinus.]  Even 
though  there  should  be  no  enemy,  yet  thou  shalt  be  consumed  with 
intestine  evils.  [Calvin.]  Maurer  translates,  as  from  an  Arabic 
root,  "  there  shall  be  emptiness  in  thy  belly."  Similarly  Grotius, 
"  there  shall  be  a  sinking  of  thy  belly  (once  filled  with  food), 
through  hunger."  This  suits  the  parallelism  to  the  first  clause. 
But  English  Version  maintains  the  parallelism  sufficiently,  The 
casting  down  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  including  the  failure  of 
food,  through  the  invasion:  thus  answering  to  "  Thou  shalt  eat  and 

not  be  satisfied."     thou  shalt  take  hold,  but . . .  not  deliver — 

thou  shalt  take  hold  (with  thine  arms),  in  order  to  save  [Calvin] 
thy  wives,  children,  ar.d  goods.  Maurer,  from  a  different  root, 
translates,  "  thou  shalt  remove  them,"  in  order  to  save  them  from 
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the  foe.  But  thou  shalt  fail  in  the  attempt  to  "  deliver"  them  (Jer- 
emiah, 50.  37.).  that  which  thou  deliverest — if  haply  thou  dost 
rescue  aught,  it  will  be  but  for  a  time;  I  will  give  it  up  to  the  foe's 
sword.  15.  SOW  . .  .  not  reap — fulfilling  the  threat  (Leviticus,  26. 
16;  Deuteronomy,  28.38-40;  Amos,  5.  11.).  16.  Statues  of  Omri 
— the  founder  of  Samaria  and  of  Ahab's  wicked  house;  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Jeroboam's  superstition  (1  Kings,  16.  16-28.).  This  verse 
is  a  recapitulation  of  what  was  more  fully  stated  before,  Judah's 
sins  and  consequent  punishment.  Judah  though  at  variance  with 
Israel  on  all  things  else,  imitated  her  impiety,    works  Of  .  .  .Ahab 

— (1  Kings,  21.  25.  26.).  ye  walk  in  their  counsels — though  these 

superstitions  were  the  fruit  of  their  King's  "  counsels"  as  a  mas- 
ter stroke  of  state  policy,  yet  these  pretexts  were  no  excuse  for  set- 
ting at  naught  the  counsels  and  will  of  God.  that  I  should  make 
thee  a  desolation — thy  conduct  is  framed  so,  as  if  it  was  thy 
set  purpose  "  that  I  should  make  thee  a  desolation."  inhabitants 
thereof—^.,  of  Jerusalem.  hissing — (Lamentations,  2.  15.). 
the  reproach  Of  my  people — the  very  thing  ye  boast  of,  viz.,  that 
ye  are  "  my  people,"  will  only  increase  the  severity  of  your  pun- 
ishment. The  greater  was  my  grace  to  you,  the  greater  shall  be 
your  punishment  for  having  despised  it.  Your  being  God's  people 
in  name,  whilst  walking  in  His  love,  was  an  honor ;  but  now  the 
name,  without  the  reality,  is  only  a  "  reproach"  to  you. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver,  1-20.  The  Uinversality  of  the  Corruption  :  The 
Chosen  Remnant,  driven  from  every  Human  Confidence, 
turns  to  God:  Triumphs  by  Faith  over  Her  Enemies  :  is 
Comforted  by  God's  Promises  in  answer  to  Prayer,  and 
by  the  Confusion  of  her  Enemies,  and  so  breaks  forth 
into  Praises  of  God's  Character.  I.  I  am  as  when,  &c 
It  is  the  same  with  me,  as  with  one  seeking  fruits  after  the  har- 
vest, grapes  after  the  vintage.  "  There  is  not  a  cluster"  to  be  found: 
no  '*  first  ripe  fruit"  (or  early  Jig,  Note,  Isaiah,  28.  4)  which  "  my 
soul  desireth."  [Maurer.]  So  I  look  in  vain  for  any  good  men 
left  (v.  2.).  2.  (Psalm  12.  I.).  good  man — the  Hebrew  expresses 
"  one  merciful  and  good  in  relation  to  man,"   rather  than   to  God. 

3.  that  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly—///.,  "  Their 

hands  are  for  evil  that  they  may  do  it  well"  (/.  e.,  cleverly  and  suc- 
cessfully, the  great  man,  he— emphatic  repetition.  As  for  the 
great  man,  he  no  sooner  has  expressed  his  bad  desire  (lit.  the  mis- 
chief or  lust  of  his  soul),  than  the  venal  judges  are  ready  to  wrest 
the  decision  of  the  case  according  to  his  wish.  SO  they  wrap  it 
Up — the  Hebrew  is  used  of  intertwining  cords  together.  The  "  three- 
fold cord  is  not  quickly  broken"  (Ecclesiastes,  4.  12;);  here  the 
"prince,"  the  "judge,"  and  the  "great  man"  are  the  three  in  guilty 
complicity.  "They  wrap  it  up,"  viz.,  they  conspire  to  carry  out 
the  great  man's  desire  at  the  sacrifice  of  justice.  4.  as  a  brier — 
or  thorn:  pricking  with  injury  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them 
(1  Samuel,  23.  6,  7:  Isaiah,  55.  13;  Ezekiel,  2.  6.).  the  day  ofthy 
watchmen — the  day  foretold  by  thy  (true)  prophets,  as  the  rime  of 
thy  "visitation"  in  wrath.     [Grotius.]     Or  "  the  day  of  thy  false 
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prophets  being  punished;"  they  are  specially  threatened  as  being  not 
only  blind  themselves,  but  leading  others  blindfold.  [Calvin.] 
now — at  the  time  foretold,  "at  that  time;"  the  prophet  transport- 
ing himself  into  it.  perplexity — (Isaiah,  22.  5.).  They  shall  not 
know  whither  to  turn  to.  5.  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend— Faith  is 
kept  nowhere:  all  to  a  man  are  treacherous  (Jeremiah,  9.  2-6.). 
When  justice  is  perverted  by  the  great,  faith  nowhere  is  safe. 
So,  in  gospel  times  of  persecution,  "  a  man's  foes  are  they  of  his 
own  household"  (Matthew,  10.  35,  36;  Luke,  12.  53.).  guide — a 
counsellor  [Calvin.]  able  to  help  and  advise  (cf.  Psalm  118,  8,  9; 
146.  3.).  The  head  of  your  family,  to  whom  all  the  members  of 
the  family  would  naturally  repair  in  emergencies.  Similarly  the 
Hebrew  is   translated  in     Joshua,  22.    14,  and  "  chief    friends"  in 

Proverbs,  16,  28.  [Grotius.]  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom— thy 
wife  (Deuteronomy,  13.  6.).     6.  son  dishonoreth  the  father— the 

state  of  unnatural  lawlessness  in  all  relations  of  life  is  here  de- 
scribed which  is  to  characterise  the  last  times,  before  Messiah  comes 
to  punish  the  ungodly  and  save  Israel  (cf.  Luke  21.  16;  2  Timothy,  3. 

1-3.).    7.  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the  Lord — as  if  no  one  else 

were  before  mine  eyes.  We  must  not  only  "  look  unto  the  Lord," 
but  also  "  wait  for  Him."  Having  no  hope  from  man  (v.  5,  6.). 
Micah  speaks  in  the  name  of  Israel,  who  herein,  taught  by  chas- 
tisement (v.  4)  to  feel  her  sin  [v.  9,),  casts  herself  on  the  Lord  as 
her  only  hope,  in  patient  waiting  (Lamentations,  3.  26.).  She  did 
so  under  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  she  shall  do  so  again  hereafter 
when  the  spirit  of  grace  shall  be   poured  on  her  (Zechariah,  12. 

10-13.).    8.  Rejoice  not— at  my  fall,    when  I  sit  in  darkness, 

the  Lord  Shall  be  a  light — Israel  reasons  as  her  divine  representa- 
tive, Messiah,  reasoned  by  faith  in  His  hour  of  darkness  and  deser- 
tion (Isaiah,  50.  7,  8,  10.).  Israel  addresses  Babylon,  her  triumph- 
ant foe  (or  Edom),  as  a  female:  the  type  of  her  last  and  worst  foes 
(Psalm  137.  7,  8.).     "  Mine  enemy,"  in  Hebrew,  is  feoainine.     when 

I  fall,  I  shall  rise— (Psalm  37.  24;  Proverbs,  24.  16.).    9.  bear — 

patiently,  the  indignation  Of  the  Lord — His  punishment  inflicted 
on  me  (Lamentations,  3.  39.).  The  true  penitent  "accepts  the 
punishment  of  his  iniquity"  (Leviticus,  26.  41,  43  ,);  they  who 
murmur  against  God,  do  not  yet  know  their  guilt  (Job,  40.  4, 
5-).  execute  judgment  for  me — against  my  foe.  God's  people 
plead  guilty  before  God  ;  but,  in  respect  to  their  human  foes,  they 
are  innocent  and  undeserving  of  their  foes'  injuries,  bring  me 
forth  to  the  light — to  temporal  and  spiritual  redemption.  I  shall 
behold  his  righteousness — His  gracious  faithfulness  to  His  prom- 
ises (Psalm  103.  17).  10.  shame  shall  cover  her — in  seeing  how 
utterly  mistaken  she  was  in  supposing  that  I  was  utterly  ruined. 
Where  is  .  .  .  thy  God  ?— (Psalm  42.  3,  10.).  If  He  be  °  thy  God," 
as  thou  sayest,  let  Him  come  now  and  deliver  thee.  So  as  to  Is- 
rael's representative,  Messiah  (Matthew,  27.43).  mine  eyes  shall 
behold  her — a  just  retribution  in  kind  upon  the  foe  who  had  said, 
"  Let  our  eye  look  upon  Zion."  Zion  shall  behold  her  foe  prostrate, 
not  with  the  carnal  joy  of  revenge,  but  with  spiritual  joy  in  God's 
vindicating  His  own  righteousness  (Isaiah,  66.  24  ;  Revelation,  16. 
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5-7.).  Shall  She  be  trodden  down— herself,  who  had  trodden 
down  me.  II.  thy  walls  ...  be  built — under  Cyrus,  after  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  ;  and  again,  hereafter,  when  the  Jews  shall 
be  restored  (Amos,  9.  n  ;  Zechariah,  12.  6.).  shall  the  decree  be 
far  removed — viz.,  thy  tyrannical  decree  or  rule  of  Babylon  shall 
be  put  away  from  thee,  "  the  statues  that  were  not  good"  (Ezekiel, 
20.  25.).  [Calvin.]  Psalm  102.  13-16  ;  Isaiah,  9.  4.  The  He- 
brew is  against  Maurer's  translation.  "  the  boundary  of  the  city 
shall  be  far  extended"  so  as  to  contain  the  people  flocking  into  it  from 
all  nations  (v.  12  ;  Isaiah,  49.  20 ;  54.  2.).  12.  in  that  day  also— 
rather,  an  answer  to  the  supposed  question  of  Zion,  When  shall  my 
walls  be  built?  "The  day  (of  thy  walls  being  built)  is  the  day 
when  there  shall  come  to  thee  he  {i.e.,  many)  from  Assyria,"  &c. 
[Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  The  Assyrians  (including  the  Babyloni- 
ans) who  spoiled  thee  shall  come,  and  from  the  fortified  Cities — 
rather,  to  suit  the  parallelism,  "from  Assyria  even  to  Egypt!'  (Mat- 
zor  may  be  so  translated.)  So  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  contrasted 
in  Isaiah,  19.  23.  [Maurer.]  Calvin  agrees  with  English  Ver- 
sion, "  from  all  fortified  cities."  from  the  fortress  even  to  the 
river — "  from  Egypt  even  to  the  river"  Euphrates  (answering  in 
parallelism  to  "Assyria").  [Maurer.]  cf.  Isaiah,  11.  15,  16;  19. 
23-25;  27.  13;  Hosea,  11.  11  ;  Zechariah,  10.  10.  13.  However 
glorious  the  prospect  of  restoration,  the  Jews  are  not  to  forget  the 
visitation  on  their  "land"  which  is  to  intervene  for  the  "fruit  of 
(evil  caused  by)  their  doings"  (cf.  Prov.  I.  31,  Is.  3.  10,  n;  Jer.  21. 
14.)-  14.  Feed  thy  people — Prayer  of  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of 
his  people  to  God,which,  as  God  fulfills  believing  prayer,  is  prophet- 
ical of  what  God  would 'do.  When  God  is  about  to  deliver  His  peo- 
ple, He  stirs  up  their  friends  to  pray  for  them,  feed — including  the 
idea  of  both  pastoral  rule  and  care  over  His  people  {Margin,  ch.  5. 
4,),  regarded  as  a  flock  (Ps.  80.  I  ;  100.  3.).  Our  calamity  must  be 
fatal  to  the  nation,  unless  thou  of  thy  unmerited  grace,  remembering 
thy  covenant  with  "thine  heritage"  (Deuteronomy,  4.  20;  7.  6;  32.9,), 
shalt  restore  us.  thy  rod — the  shepherd's  rod,  where  with  he  di- 
rects the  flock  (Psalm  23.  4.).     No  longer  the  rod  of  punishment 

(ch.  6. 9.)  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  in . .  Carmel— let  thy 

people  who  have  been  dwelling  as  it  were  in  a  solitude  of  woods 
{in  the  world,  but  not  of  it),  scattered  among  various  nations, 
dwell  in  Carmel,  i.e.,  where  there  are  fruit-bearing  lands,  and  vine- 
yards. [Calvin.]  Rather,  "which  are  about  to  dwell  {i.e.,  that 
they  may  dwell)  separate  in  the  wood,  in  .  .  .  Carmel  "  [Maurer]  , 
which  are  to  be  no  longer  mingled  with  the  heathen,  but  are  to 
dwell  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  land.  Micah  has  here  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  in  view  (cf.  ch.  6.  5,  where  also  Balaam  is  referred 
to).  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone  "  (Numbers,  23.  9  ;  cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 3.  28.).  To  "  feed  in  the  wood  in  Carmel,"  is  to  feed 
in  the  rich  pastures  among  its  woods.  To  "  sleep  in  the  woods," 
is  the  image  of  most  perfect  security  (Ezekiel,  34.  25.).  So  that  the 
Jews'  security,  as  well  as  their  distinct  nationality,  is  here  foretold. 
Also  Jeremiah,  49.  31.  Bashan — famed  for  its  cattle  (Psalm  22. 
12  ;  Amos,  4.  I.).     Parallel  to   this  passage   is  Jeremiah,  50.  19. 
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Bashan  and  Gilead,  East  of  Jordan,  were  chosen  by  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  as  abounding  in  pastures  suited  for  their  many 
cattle  (Numbers,  32.;  Deuteronomy,  3.  12-17.).  15.  thy  ....  him 
— both  referring  to  Israel.  So  in  v.  19,  the  person  is  changed  from 
the  first  to  the  third,  "us  ...  .  our  ....  their."  Jehovah  here  an- 
swers Micah's  prayer  in  v.  14,  assuring  him,  that  as  He  delivered 
His  people  from  Egypt  by  miraculous  power,  so  He  would  again 
11  show"  it  in  their  behalf  (Jeremiah,  16.  14,  15.).  16.  shall  see 
— the  "marvellous  things"  (v.  15;  Isaiah,  26.  II.).  confounded 
at  all  their  might — having  so  suddenly  proved  unavailing:  that 
might  wherewith  they  had  thought,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
they  could  not  effect  against  God's  people,  lay  .  .  .  hand  upon 
.  .  .  mouth — the  gesture  of  silence  (Job,  21.  5  ;  40.  4  :  Psalm  107. 
42  ;  Isaiah,  52.  15.).  They  shall  be  struck  dumb  at  Israel's  mar- 
vellous deliverance,  and  no  longer  boasf  that  God's  people  is  de- 
stroyed, ears  .  .  .  deaf — they  shall  stand  astounded  so  as  not  to 
hear  what  shall  be  said.  [Grotius.]  Once  they  had  eagerly 
drunk  in  all  rumors  as  so  many  messages  of  victories  ;  but  then 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  hearing  them,  because  they  continually  fear 
new  disasters,  when  they  see  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  so  powerful. 
[Calvin.]  They  shall  close  their  ears  so  as  not  to  be  compelled  to 
hear  of  Israel's  successes.  17.  lick  the  dust — in  abject  prostration 
as  suppliants  (Psalm  72.  9  ;  cf.  Is,  49.  23  ;  65.  25.).  move  Ollt  of 
their  holes — as  reptiles  from  their  holes,  they  shall  come  forth  from 
their  hiding  places,  or  fortresses  (Psalm  18.45,),  to  giye  themselves 
up  to  the  conquerors.  More  lit.,  "they  shall  tremble  from," /.<?., 
tremblingly  come  forth  from  their  coverts,  like  worms — reptiles 
or  crawlers  (Deuteronomy,  32.  24.).  they  Shall  be  afraid  Of  the 
Lord — or,  they  shall  in  fear  turn  with  haste  to  the  Lord.  Thus 
the  antithesis  is  brought  out.  They  shall  tremble  forth  from  their 
holes :  they  shall  in  trepidation  turn  to  the  Lord  for  salvation  (cf. 
Note,  Hosea,  3.  5,  and  Jeremiah,  33.  9.).  fear  because  of  thee — 
shall  fear  thee,  Jehovah  [and  so  fear  Israel  as  under  thy  guardian- 
ship.] There  is  a  change  here  from  speaking  of  God  to  speaking 
to  God.  [Maurer.]  Or  rather,  "shall  fear  thee,  Israel."  [Hen- 
derson.] 18.  Grateful  at  such  unlooked  for  grace  being  promised 
to  Israel,  Micah  breaks  forth  into  praises  of  Jehovah,  passeth  by 
the  transgression — not  conniving  at  it,  but  forgiving  it  ;  leaving 
it  unpunished,  as  a  traveler  passes  by  what  he  chooses  not  to  look 
into  (Proverbs,  19.  II.).  Contrast  Amos,  7.  8,  and  "mark  iniqui- 
ties," Psalm  130.  3.  the  remnant — who  shall  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive the  previous  judgment :  the  elect  remnant  of  grace  (ch.  4.  7  ; 

5.  3,  7,  8.).    retaineth  not . . .  anger— (Psalm  ioj.  9.).   delifihteth 

in  mercy — God's  forgiving  is  founded  on  His  nature,  which  de- 
lights in  loving  kindness,  and  is  averse  from  wrath.  19.  turn  again 
— to  us,  from  having  been  turned  away  from  us.  subdue  Olir  iniqui- 
ties— lit.,  tread  tinder  foot,  as  being  hostile  and  deadly  to  us.  With- 
out subjugation  of  our  bad  propensities,  even  pardon  could  not  give 
us  peace.  When  God  takes  away  the  guilt  of  sin  that  it  may  not  con- 
demn us,  He  takes  away  also  the  power  of  sin  that  it  may  not 
rule  us.     cast  .  .  .  into  .  .  .  depths  Of  the  sea — never  to  rise  again 
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lo  view,  buried  out  of  sight  in  eternal  oblivion :  not  merely  at  the 
shore  side,  where  they  may  rise  again,  our  .  .  .  their — change  of 
person.  Micah  in  the  first  case  identifying  himself  and  his  sins 
with  his  people  and  their  sins  ;  in  the  second,  speaking  of  them 
and  their  sins.  20.  perform  the  truth — the  faithful  promise,  to 
Jacob  .  .  .  Abraham — thou  shalt  make  good  to  their  posterity  the 
promise  made  to  the  patriarchs.  God's  promises  are  called 
"  mercy,"  because  they  flow  slowly  from  grace;  "truth,"  because 
they  will  be  surely  performed  (Luke,  I.  72,  73  ;  1  Thessalonians,  5. 
24.).  sworn  unto  our  fathers— (Psalm  105.9,  IO-)-  The  promise 
to  Abraham  is  in  Genesis,  12.  2  ;  to  Isaac,  in  Genesis,  26.  24  ;  to 
Jacob,  in  Genesis,  28.  13.  This  unchangeable  promise  implied  an 
engagement  that  the  seed  of  the  patriarchs  should  never  perish, 
and  should  be  restored  to  their  inheritance  as  often  as  they  turned 
wholly  to  God  (Deuteronomy,  30.  1,  2.). 
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rlAHUM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Nahum  means  consolation  and  vengeance  ;  symbolising  the  "  consolation' 
in  the  book  for  God's  people,  and  the  "vengeance"  coming  on  their  enemies. 
In  the  first  chapter  the  two  themes  alternate  ;  but  as  the  prophet  advances, 
vengeance  on  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  is  the  predominant  topic.  He  is 
called  the  Elkoskite  (ch.  1.  1,),  from  Elkosh,  or  Elkesi,  a  village  of  Galilee, 
pointed  out  to  Jerome  (Pref.  in  Nahuni)  as  a  place  of  note  among  the  Jews, 
having  traces  of  ancient  buildings.  The  name  Capernaum,  i.  e.,  "village  of 
Nahum,"  seems  to  take  its  name  from  Nahum  having  resided  in  it,  though 
born  in  Elkosh  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  another  Elkosh  E.  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  N.  of  Mosul,  believed  by  Jewish  pilgrims  to  be  the  birth-place  and 
burial-place  of  the  prophet.  But  the  book  of  Nahum  in  its  allusions  shows  a 
particularity  of  acquaintance  with  Palestine  (ch.  1  4,).  and  only  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  as  to  Nineveh  (ch.  2.  4-6  ;  3.  2,3.). 

His  graphic  description  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army  (ch.  1.  9-12)  makes  it 
not  unlikely,  that  he  was  in  or  near  Jerusalem  at  the  time:  hence  the  number 
of  phrases  corresponding  to  those  of  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  1.  8,  9,  with  Isa.  8.  8  ;  10. 
23;  ch.  2.  10.  with  Isa.  24.  1,  and  21.  3;  ch.  1.  15,  with  Isa.  52.  7.).  The 
prophecy  in  ch.  1.  14,  probably  refers  to  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  twenty 
years  after  his  return  from  Palestine  (Isa.  37.  38O.  The  date  of  his  prophecies, 
thus,  seems  to  be  about  the  former  years  of  Hezekiah.  So  Jerome  thinks. 
He  plainly  writes  whilst  the  Assyrian  power  was  yet  unbroken  (ch.  1.  12  ;  2. 
11-13;  3.  15-17.).  The  correspondence  between  the  sentiments  of  Nahum  and 
those  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  as  recorded  in  2  Kings  and  Isaiah,  proves  the 
likelihood  of  Nahum's  prophecies  belonging  to  the  time  when  Sennacherib  was 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  not  yet  raised  the  siege  (cf. 
ch.  1.  2,  &c,  with  2  Ki.  19.  14,  15  ;  ch.  1.  7,  with  2  Ki.  18.  22  ;  19.  19.  31  ',  2 
Chr.  32.  7,  8  :  ch.  1.  9,  n.  with  2  Ki.  19.  22,  27,  28 ;  ch.  1.  14,  with  2  Ki.  19.  6, 
7;  ch,  1.  15,  and  2.  1,  2,  with  2  Ki.  19.  32,  33  ;  ch  2.  13.  with  2  Ki.  19.  22,  23.). 
The  historical  data  in  the  book  itself  are  the  humiliation  of  Israel  and  Judah 
by  Assyria  (ch.  2.  2;);  the  invasion  of  Judah  (ch.  1.  9,  11  ;);  and  the  conquest 
of  No-ammon,  or  Thebes,  in  upper  Egypt  (ch.  3.  8-10.)  Tiglath-pileser  and 
Shalmaneser  had  carried  away  Israel.  The  Jews  were  harassed  by  the  Syrians, 
and  impoverished  by  Ahaz's  payments  to  Tiglath-pileser (2  Chr.  28  ;  Isa.  7.  9.). 
Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor,  after  the  reduction  of  Phenecia  by  the  latter, 
fearing  lest  Egypt  should  join  Palestine  against  him,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Africa  (Isa.  20.),  and  took  Thebes  ;  the  latter  fact  we  know  only  from 
Nahum,  but  the  success  of  the  expedition  in  general  is  corroborated  by  Isa.  20. 
Sennacherib,  Sargon's  successor,  made  the  last  Assyrian  attempt  against  Judea, 
ending  in  the  destruction    of  his*  army,  in    the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah 
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(713-710  B.  C).  As  Nahum  refers  to  this  in  part  prophetically,  in  part  as  mat- 
ter of  history  (ch.  1.  0-13;  2.  13. ),  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  C.  720-714,  that 
is,  almost  100  years  before  the  event  foretold,  viz.,  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
by  the  joint  forces  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  in  the  reign  of  Chyniladanus, 
B.  C.  625.  or  else  603. 

The  prophecy  is  remarkable  for  its  unity  of  aim.  Nahum's  object  was  to  in- 
spire his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  with  the  assurance  that,  however  alarming 
their  position  might  seem,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  mighty  Assyrian,  who 
had  already  carried  away  the  ten  tribes,  yet  that  not  only  should  the  Assyrian 
{Sennacherib)  fail  in  his  attack  on  Jerusalem,  but  Nineveh  his  own  capital  be 
taken  and  his  empire  overthrown  ;  and  this,  not  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  Je- 
hovah's power,  but  for  the  iniquities  of  trte  city  and  its  people. 

His  position  in  the  canon  is  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets  in  both  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  arrangement.  He  is  seventh  in  point  of  date. 
His  style  is  clear,  elegant,  and  forcible.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
power  of  representing  several  phases  of  an  idea  in  the  briefest  sentences,  as  in 
ihe  majestic  description  of  God  in  the  commencement,  the  conquest  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  destruction  of  No-ammon.  [Eichorn.]  De  Wette  calls  attention  to  his 
variety  of  manner  in  presenting  ideas,  as  marking  great  poetic  talent.  "  Here 
there  is  something  sonorous  in  his  language,  there  something  murmuring  ;  with 
both  there  alternates  somewhat  that  is  soft,  delicate,  and  melting,  as  the  subject 
•demands."  Excepting  two  alleged  Assyrian  words  (ch.  3.  17).  English  version 
"crowned,"  ox  princes,  and  English  Version,  "  captains,"  or  satraps  ( used  by 
Jeremiah  51.  27),  the  language  is  pure.  These  two,  doubtless,  came  to  be  known 
in  Judea  from  the  intercourse  with  Assyria  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 

NAHUM. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.  Jehovah's  Attributes  as  a  Jealous  Judge  of 
Sin,  yet  Merciful  to  His  Trusting  People,  should  Inspire 
them  with  Confidence.  He  will  not  allow  the  Assyrians 
again  to  assail  them  ;  but  will  Destroy  the  Foe.  I.  bur- 
den *f  Nineveh — The  prophetic  doom  of  Nineveh.  Nahum  proph- 
esied against  that  city  150  years  after  Jonah.  2.  jealous — in  this 
there  is  sternness,  yet  tender  affection.  We  are  jealous  only  of 
those  we  love  :  a  husband,  of  a  wife :  a  king,  of  his  subjects'  loy- 
a'ty.  God  is  jealous  of  men,  because  He  loves  them.  God  will  not 
>ear  a  rival  in  His  claims  on  them.  His  burning  jealousy  for  His  own 
wounded  honor  and  their  love,  as  much  as  His  justice,  accounts  for 
all  His  fearful  judgments  :  the  flood,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
that  of  Nineveh.  His  jealousy  will  not  admit  of  His  friends  being 
oppressed,  and  their  enemies  flourishing  (cf.  Exodus,  20.  5  ;  1  Cor- 
inthians, 16.  22  ;  2  Corinthians,  II.  2.).  Burning  zeal  enters  into 
the  idea  in  "jealous"  here  (cf.   Numbers,  25.   11,  13  ;  1  Kings,  19. 

10.).  the  Lord  revengeth  . . .  Lord  revengeth — the  repetitions  of 
the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  and  of  His  revenging,  gives 
an  awful  solemnity  to  the  introduction,  furious — lit.,  a  master  of 
fury.  So  a  master  of  the  tongue,  i.e.,  eloquent.  "  One  who,  if  He 
pleases,  can  most  readily  give  effect  to  His  fury."  [Grotius.] 
Nahum  has  in  view  the  provocation  to  fury  given  to  God  by  the 
Assyrians,  after  having  carried  away  the  ten  tribes,  now  proceeding 

to  invade  Judea  under  Hezekiah.  reserveth  wrath  for  his  ene- 
mies— reserves  it  against  His  own  appointed  time  (2  Peter,  2.  9.). 
After  long  waiting  for  their  repentance  in  vain,  at  length  punishing 
them.  A  wrong  estimate  of  Jehovah  is  formed  from  His  suspend- 
ing punishment :  it  is  not  that  He  is  insensible  or  dilatory,  but  He 
reserves  wrath  for  His  own  fit  time.  In  the  case  of  the  penitent 
He  does  not  reserve  or  retain  His  anger  (Psalm  103.  9  ;  Jeremiad, 
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1.  5,  12;  Micah,  7.  18.).    3.    slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power 

— i.e„  but  great  in  power,  so  as  to  be  able  in  a  moment,  if  He 
pleases,  to  destroy  the  wicked.  His  long-suffering  is  not  from  want 
of  power  to  punish  (Exodus,  34.  6.  7.).  not  at  all  acquit — ///., 
will  not  acquitting  acquit,  or  U  eat  as  innocent.  Lord  hath  his  way 
in  the  Whirlwind — From  this  to  v.  5.  inclusive,  is  a  description  of 
His  power  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  especially  when 
He  is  wroth.  His  vengeance  shall  sweep  away  the  Assyrian  foe 
like  a  whirlwind  (Proverbs,  10,  25.).  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his 
feet — large  as  they  are,  He  treads  on  them,  as  a  man  would  on  the 
small  dust  ;  He  is  Lord  of  the  clouds,  and  uses  them  as  He  pleases. 
4.  rebuketh  the  sea— as  Jesus  did  (Matthew,  8.  26,),  proving 
Himself  God  (cf.  Isaiah,  50.  2.).  Bashan  languisheth — through 
drought ;  ordinarily  it  was  a  region  famed  for  its  rich  pasturage  (cf. 
Joel,  1.  to.),  flower  Of  Lebanon — its  bloom  ;  all  that  blooms  so 
luxuriantly  on  Lebanon  (Hosea,  14.  7.).  As  Bashan  was  famed  for 
its  pastures,  Carmel  for  its  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  so  Lebanon 
for  its  forests  (Isaiah,  33.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
blooming  that  God  cannot  change  it  when  He  is  wroth.  5.  earth 
is  bumed — so  Grotius.  Rather,  M  lifts  itself,"  i.e.,  heaveth  [Mau- 
rer]  :  as  the  Hebrewis  translated  in  Psalm  89.  9  ;  Hor>ea,  13.  1  ;  cf. 
Margin,  2  Samuel,  5.  21.  6.  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire — like 
the  liquid  fire  poured  out  of  volcanoes  in  all  directions  (see  Jere- 
miah, 7.  20.).  rocks  are  thrown  down — or,  "are  burst  asunder  ;" 
the  usual  effect  of  volcanic  fire  (Jeremiah,  51.  25,  26.).  As  Hanni- 
bal burst  asunder  the  Alpine  rocks  by  fire  to  make  a  passage  for 
his  army.  [Grotius.]  7.  Here  Nahum  enters  on  his  special 
subject,  for  which  the  previous  verses  have  prepared  the  way,  viz., 
to  assure  his  people  of  safety  in  Jehovah  under  the  impending  at- 
tack of  Sennacherib  (v.  7,),  and  to  announce  the  doom  of  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  foe  (v.  8.).  The  contrast  of  v.  7  and  8 
heightens  the  force,  he  knoweth — recognises  as  his  ovrm  (Hosea, 
13.  5  ;  Amos,  3.  2  ;);  and  so,  cares  for  and  guards  (Psalm  1.  6;  2 
Timothy,  2.  19).  8.  with  an  overrunning  flood — i.e.,  with  irre- 
sistible might  which  overruns  every  barrier  like  a  flood.  This  im- 
age is  often  applied  to  overwhelming  armies  of  invaders.  Also  of 
calamity  in  general  (Psalm  32.  6  ;  42.  7  ;  90.  5.).  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  special  allusion  to  the  mode  of  Nineveh's  capture  by  the  Medo- 
Babylonian  army,  viz.,  through  a  flood  in  the  river  which  broke 
down  the  wall  twenty  furlongs  (see  Note,  ch.  2.  6  ;  Isaitfh,  8.  8  ; 
Daniel,  9.  26  ;  II.  10,  22,  40.).  end  of  the  place  thereof— Nin- 
eveh is  personified  as  a  queen ;  and  "  her  place  "  of  residence  (the 
Hebrew  for  "  thereof  "  is  feminine)  is  the  city  itself  (ch.  2.  8.). 
[Maurer.]  Or,  He  shall  so  utterly  destroy  Nineveh  that  it*  place 
cannot  be  found  ;  ch.  3.  17.  confirms  this  (cf.  Psalm  37.  36  ;  Dan- 
iel, 2.  35  ;  Revelation,  12.  8,  and  20.  11.).     darkness — the  severest, 

calamities.  9.  What  do  ye  imagine  against  the  Lord?— Ab- 
rupt address  to  the  Assyrians,  How  mad  is  your  attempt,  O,  Assyr- 
ians, to  resist  so  powerful  a  God  !  What  can  ye  do.  against  such, 
an  adversary,  successful  though  ye  have  been  against  all  othei  ad- 
versaries ?     Ye  imagine  ye  have  to  do  merely  with  mortals  and  r'  h 
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a  weak  people,  and  that  so  you  will  gain  an  easy  victory ;  but  you 
have  to  encounter  God,  the  protector  of   His  people.     Parallel  to 

Isaiah,  37.  23-29;  cf.  Psalm  2.  1.    he  will  make  an  utter  end  — 

the  utter  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  host,  soon  about  to  take  place, 
is   an  earnest    of  the  "  utter    end  "  .  of  Nineveh  itself,     affliction 

shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time — Judah's  "  affliction "  caused 

by  this  invasion  shall  never  arise  again.  So  v.  12.  But  Calvin 
takes  the  "affliction"  to  be  that  of  Assyria  :  "There  will  be  no 
need  of  His  inflicting  on  you  a  second  blow  ;  He  will  make  an 
-utter  end  of  you  once  for  all  "  (1  Samuel,  3.  12  ;  26.  8  ;  2  Samuel, 
20.  10.).  If  so,  this  verse  in  contrast  to  v.  12.  will  express,  Afflic- 
tion shall  visit  the  Assyrian  no  more,  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  in  which  God  will  afflict  Judah  no  more.  In  the  Assyrian's 
case,  because  the  blow  will  be  fatally  final  ;  the  latter,  because  God 
will  make  lasting  blessedness  in  Judah's  case  succeed  to  temporary 
chastisement.  But  it  seems  simpler  to  refer  "  affliction"  here,  as 
in  v.  12,  to  Judah;  indeed  destruction,  rather  than  affliction, applies 

to  the  Assyrian.    10.  while  they  are  folden  together  as  thorns 

— ///.,  "to  the  same  degree  as' thorns"  (cf.  Margin,  1  Chronicles,  4, 
27.).  As  thorns  so  folded  together  and  entangled  that  they  cannot 
be  without  trouble  loosed  asunder,  are  thrown  by  the  husbandmen 
all  in  a  mass  into  the  fire :  so  the  Assyrians  shall  all  be  given  to- 
gether to  destruction.  Cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  6,  7,  where  also  "  thorns  " 
are  the  image  of  the  wicked.  As  this  image  represents  the  speedi- 
aiess  of  their  destruction  in  a  mass,  so  that  of  "drunkards,"  their 
rushing  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord  into  it  ;  for  drunkards  fall 
-down  without  any  one  pushing  them.  [Kimchi.]  Calvin  ex- 
plains, Although  ye  be  dangerous  to  touch  as  thorns  (i.e.,  full  of  rage 
and  violence),  yet  the  Lord  can  easily  consume  you.  But  "  although" 
will  hardly  apply  to  the  next  clause.  English  Version  and  Kimchi, 
therefore,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  comparison  to  drunkards  is  ap- 
propriate. For  drunkards,  though  exulting  and  bold,  are  weak  and 
easily  thrown  down  by  even  a  finger  touching  them.  So  the  inso- 
lent self-confidence  of  the  Assyrians  shall  precipitate  their  over- 
throw by  God.  The  Hebrew  is  "  soaked,"  or  "  drunken  as  with 
their  own  wine."  Their  drunken  revelries  are  perhaps  alluded  to, 
during  which  the  foe  (according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  2.)  broke  in- 
to their  city,  and  Sardanapalus  burned  his  palace  ;  though  the  main 
and  ultimate  destruction  of  Nineveh  referred  to  by  Nahum  was 
long  subsequent  to  that  under  Sardanapalus.  II.  The  cause  of 
Nineveh's  overthrow  ;  Sennacherib's  plots  against  Judah.  out  of 
thee — O  Nineveh.  From  thyself  shall  arise  the  source  of  thy  own 
ruin.  Thou  shalt  have  only  thyself  to  blame  for  it.  imagineth  evil — 
Sennacherib  carried  out  the  i7naginations  of  his  countrymen  (v.  9) 
against  the  Lord  and  His  people  (2  Ks.  19.  22,  23.).  a  wicked  coun- 
sellor— ///.,  "a  counsellor  of  Belial."  Beliel  means  without  profit, 
worthless,  and  so  bad  (1  Sam.  25.  25  ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  15.).  12-14. 
The  same  truths  repeated  as  in  v.  9-1 1,  Jehovah  here  being  the 
speaker.  He  addresses  Judah,  prophesying  good  to  it,  and  evil  to 
the  Assyrian.  Though  they  be  quiet— i.e.,  without  fear,  and  tran- 
quilly  secure.     So    Chaldee   and   Calvin.     Or,    entire,    complete; 
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"  Though  their  power  be  unbrokeii  [Maurer],  and  though  they  be 
so  many, yet  even  so  they  shall  be  cut  down,"  (/*'/.,  shorn,  as  halt 
shaved  off  closely  by  a  razor,  Isaiah,  7.  20.  As  the  Assyrian  was  a 
razor  shaving  others,  so  shall  he  be  shaven  himself.  Retribution  in 
kind).  In  the  height  of  their  pride  and  power,  they  shall  be  clean 
cut  off.  The  same  Hebrew  stands  for  "likewise"  and  "yet  thus." 
So  many  as  they  are,  so  many  shall  they  perish,  when  he  Shall 
pass  through — or,  "and  he  shall  pass  away,"  viz.,  "the  wicked 
counsellor"  (v.  11,),  Sennacherib.  The  change  of  number  to  the 
singular  distinguishes  him  from  his  host.  They  shall  be  cut  down, 
he  shall  pass  away  home  (2  Kings,  19.  35,  36.).  [Henderson.} 
English  Version  is  better,  "  they  shall  be  cut  down,  when  He  (Je- 
hovah) shall  pass  through,"  destroying  by  one  stroke  the  Assyrian 
host.  This  gives  the  reason  why  they  with  all  their  numbers  and 
power  are  to  be  so  utterly  cut  off.  Cf.  "pass  through,"  i.e.,  in  de- 
stroying power  (Exodus,  12.  12,  23:  Isaiah,  8.  8  ;  Daniel,  11.  10.). 
Though  I  have  afflicted  thee— Judah,  "  I  will  afflict  thee  no  more" 
(Isaiah,  40.  1,  2:  52.  1.  2.).  The  contrast  is  between  "they,"  the 
Assyrians,  and  "thee,"  judah.  Their  punishment  is  fatal  and 
final.  Judah's  was  temporary  and  corrective.  13.  will  I  break 
his  yoke — the  Assyrian's  yoke,  viz.,  the  tribute  imposed  by  Senna- 
cherib on  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18.  14.).     from  off  thee— O  Judah 

(Isaiah,  10.  27.).    14.  that  no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown — that 

no  more  of  thy  seed,  bearing  thy  name,  as  kings  of  Nineveh,  be 
propagated  ;  that  thy  dynasty  become  extinct,  viz.,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  here  foretold.  "  Thee"  means  the  king  of  Assyria. 
will  I  Cut  Off .  .  .  graven  image — the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  the 
joint  destroyers  of  Nineveh  with  the  Babylonians,  hated  idolatry, 
and  would  delight  in  destroying  its  idols.  As  the  Assyrians  had 
treated  the  gods  of  other  nations,  so  their  own  should  be  treated  (2 
Kings,  T9.  18.).  The  Assyrian  palaces  partook  of  a  sacred  character 
[Layard]  ;  so  that  "  house  of  thy  gods"  may  refer  to  the  palace.  At 
Khorsabad  there  is  remaining  a  representation  of  a  man  cutting  an 
idol  to  pieces.  I  will  make  thy  grave — rather,  "  I  will  make  it  (viz.y 
"  the  house  of  thy  gods,"  i.e.,  Nisroch)  thy  grave"  (2  Kings,  19.  37;  Isa- 
iah, 37.  38.).  Thus,  by  Sennacherib's  being  slain  in  it,  Nisroch's 
house  should  be  defiled.  Neither  thy  gods  nor  thy  temple  shall 
save  thee  ;  but  the  latter  shall  be  thy  sepulchre,  thou  art  vile — 
or,  thou  art  lighter  than  due  weight  (Daniel,  5.  27  ;  cf.  Job,  31.  6.). 
[Maurer.]  15.  This  verse  is  joined  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  ch. 
2.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  Isaiah,  52.  7,  referring  to  the  similar  de- 
liverance from  Babylon,  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings— an- 
nouncing the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  and  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  "  mountains  are  those  round  Jerusalem,  on  which  Sen- 
nacherib's host  had  so  lately  encamped,  preventing  Judah  from 
keeping  her  "feasts,"  but  on  which  messengers  now  speed  to  Jeru- 
salem, publishing  his  overthrow  with  a  loud  voice  where  lately  they 
durst  not  have  opened  their  mouths.  A  type  of  the  far  more  glo- 
rious spiritual  deliverance  of  God's  people  from  Satan  by  Messiah, 
heralded  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  (Romans,  10.  15.).  perform 
thy  VOWS — which  thou  didst   promise   if  God  would  deliver  »*»ee 
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from  the  Assyrian,  the  wicked — lit,  Belial;  the  same  as  the 
"counsellor  of  Belial"  {Margin,  ch.  I.  n,),  viz.,  Sennacherib. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-13.  The  advance  of  the  Destroying  Forces 
against  Nineveh,  after  it  was  used  as  God's  rod  for  a  time 
to  Chastise  His  People:  The  Capture  of  that  Lion's 
Dwelling,  according  to  the  sure  Word  of  Jehovah.  I.  He 
that  dasheth  in  pieces — God's  "  battle-axe"  wherewith  He  "breaks 
in  pieces"  His  enemies.  Jeremiah,  51.  20  applies  the  same  Hebrew 
term  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (cf.  Proverbs,  25,  18  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  23, 
"  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth").  Here  the  Medo-Babylonian 
army  under  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  that  destroyed  Nineveh,  is 
prophetically  meant,  before  thy  face — before  Nineveh.  Openly, 
so  that  the  work  of  God  may  be  manifest,  watch  the  way — by 
which  the  foe  will  attack,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Ironical 
advice  ;  equivalent  to  a  prophecy,  Thou  shalt  have  need  to  use  all 
possible  means  of  defence  ;  but  use  what  thou  wilt,  all  will  be  in 
vain,  make  thy  loins  Strong — the  loins  are  the  seat  of  strength  ; 
to  gird  them  up  is  to  prepare  all  one's  strength  for  conflict  (Job, 
40.  7.).     Also  gird  on  thy  sword  (2  Samuel,  20.  8  ;  2  Kings,  4.  29.). 

2.  For  the  Lord  hath  turned  away  the  excellency  of  Jacob— 

i.e.,  The  time  for  Nineveh's  overthrow  is  ripe,  because  Jacob  (Ju- 
dah)  and  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  have  been  sufficiently  chastised.  The 
Assyrian  rod  of  chastisement  having  done  its  work,  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.  If  God  chastised  Jacob  and  Israel  with  all  their 
V  excellency"  (Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which  was  their  pre-emi- 
nent excellency  above  all  nations  in  God's  eyes,  Psalm  47.  4 ;  87. 
2  ;  Ezekiel,  24.  21  ;  Note,  Amos,  6.  8,),  how  much  more  will  He 
punish  fatally  Nineveh,  an  alien  to  Him,  and  idolatrous?  Mau- 
rer,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  restores,"  or  "  will  restore  the  excel- 
lency of  Jacob,"  &c.  emptiers — the  Assyrian  spoilers,  have  emp- 
tied them  Out — have  spoiled  the  Israelites  and  Jews  (Hosea,  10. 
1.).     Cf.  Psalm  80.  8-16,  on  "vine  branches,"  as  applied  to  Israel. 

3.  his  mighty  men — the  Medo-Babylonian  general's  mighty  men, 
attacking  Nineveh,  made  red — the  ancients  died  their  bull's-hide 
shields  red,  partly  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  chiefly  lest  the 
blood  from  wounds  which  they  might  receive  should  be  perceived 
and  give  confidence  to  him.  [Calvin.]  G.  V.  Smith  conjectures 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  red  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
shields  of  bronze  or  copper,  such  as  are  found  among  the  Assyrian 
remains,  in  scarlet — or  crimson  military  tunics  (cf.  Matthew,  27. 
28.).  Xenophen  mentions  that  the  Medes  were  fond  of  this  color. 
The  Lydians  and  Tyrians  extracted  the  dye  from  a  particular 
worm,  chariots  .  .  .  with  flaming  torches— *>.,  the  chariots  shall 
be  like  flaming  torches,  their  wheels  in  lightning-like  rapidity  of 
rotation  flashing  light  and  striking  sparks  from  the  stones  over 
which  they  pass  (cf.  Isaiah,  5.  28.).  English  Version  supposes 
a  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  It,  is  better  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  as  it  is,  "  the  chariots  (shall  be  furnished)  with  fire-flashing 
scythes"  (lit.,  with  the  fire,  or  glitter,  of  iron  weapons.  Iron  scythes 
were  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axles  and  turned  down,  or  parallel 
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to  it,  inserted  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel.  The  Medes,  perhaps,  had 
such  chariots,  though  no  traces  of  them  are  found  in  Assyrian  re- 
mains. On  account  of  the  latter  fact,  it  may  be  better  to  translate, 
"the  chariots  shall  come  with  the  glitter  of  steel  weapons"  [Mau- 
rer  and  G.  V.  Smith.]  in  the  day  of  his  preparation— Jeho- 
vah's (Isaiah,  13.  3.).  Or,  "  the  Medo-Babylonian  commander's- 
day  of  preparation  for  the  attack"  (v.  I.).  "  He"  confirms  this,, 
and  "his"  in  this  verse,  the  fir  trees — their  fir  tree  lances,  ter- 
ribly Shaken— branded  so  as  to  strike  terror.  Or,  "shall  be 
tremulous  with  being  brandished."  [Maurer.]  4.  rage — are 
driven    in    furious    haste    (Jeremiah,   46.  9.).     justle  One  against 

another — run  to  and  fro.    [Maurer.]    in  the  broad  ways — (2 

Chronicles,  32.  6.).  Large  open  spaces  in  the  suburbs  of  Nineveh, 
they  Shall  seem  like  torches—///.,  "  their  (feminine  in  Hebrew} 
appearance  "  (is)  viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  broad  places  is  like  that 
of  torches,  through  the  numbers  of  chariots  in  them  flashing  in  the 
sun  {Margin,  Proverbs,  8.  26.)  run  iike  the  lightnings — with  rap- 
id violence  (Matthew,  24,  27  ;  Luke,  10.  18.).  5.  The  Assyrians 
preparations  for  defence.  He — the  Assyrian  king,  shall  recount 
his  worthies — (ch.  3.  18.).  Review,  or  count  over  in  His  mind  his 
nobles,  choosing  out  the  bravest  to  hasten  to  the  walls  and  repel 
the  attack.  But  in  vain  ;  for  "  they  shall  stumble  in  their  advance" 
through  fear  and  hurry,  the  defence  shall  be  prepared — rather, 
the  covering  machine  used  by  besiegers  to  protect  themselves  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  wall.  Such  sudden  transitions,  as  here  from  the 
besieged  to  the  besiegers,  are  frequent  (cf.  Ezekiel,  4.  2.).  [Mau- 
rer.] Or,  used  by  the  besieged  Assyrians.  [Calvin.]  6.  the 
gates  Of  the  rivers  .  .  .  Opened — The  river  wall  on  the  Tigris  (the 
West  defence  of  Nineveh)  was  4,530  yards  long.  On  the  North, 
South,  and  East  sides,  there  were  large  moats,  capable  of  being; 
easily  filled  with  water  from  the  Khosrsu.  Traces  of  dams  ("  gates," 
or  sluices)  for  regulating  the  supply  are  still  visible,  so  that  the 
whole  city  could  be  surrounded  with  a  water  barrier  (v.  8.).  Be- 
sides, on  the  East,  the  weakest  side,  it  was  further  protected  by  a 
lofty  double  rampart  with  a  moat  200  feet  wide  between  its  two 
parts,  cut  in  the  rocky  ground.  The  moats  or  canals,  flooded  by 
the  Ninevites  before  the  siege  to  repel  the  foe,  were  made  a  dry  bed 
to  march  into  the  city,  by  the  foe  turning  the  waters  into  a  different 
channel:  as  Cyrus  did  in  the  siege  of  Babylon.  [Maurer.]  In 
the  earlier  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces  the  Mede,  and  Belesis 
the  Babylonian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  /,  2.  80,  states  that  there  was  an 
old  prophecy  that  it  should  not  be  taken,  till  the  river  became  its 
enemy  ;  so  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  by  a  flood  broke 
down  the  walls  twenty  furlongs,  and  the  king  thereupon  burnt  him- 
self and  his  palace  and  all  his  concubines  and  wealth  together,  and 
the  enemy  entered  by  the  breach  in  the  wall.  Fire  and  water  were 
doubtless  the  means  of  the  second  destruction  here  foretold,  as  of 
the  first,  dissolved  —  by  the  inundation.  [Henderson.]  Or, 
those  in  the  palace,  shall  melt  with  fear,  viz.,  the  king  and  his  no- 
bles. [Grotius.]  7. — Huzzab — the  name  of  the  queen  of  Nine- 
veh, from  a  Hebrew  root  implying  that  she  stood  by  the  king  (Psalm. 
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45-  9-)«  [Vatablus.]  Rather,  Nineveh  personified  as  a  queen, 
She  who  had  long  stood  in  the  most  supreme  prosperity.  Similarly 
Calvin.  Maurer  makes  it  not  a  proper  name,  and  translates, 
<4  It  is  established,"  or  "  determined  "  (cf  Genesis,  41,  32.).  Eng- 
lish Version  is  more  supported  by  the  parallelism,  led  away  cap- 
tive— the  Hebrew  requires  rather,  "  she  is  laid  bare  :  "  brought 
forth  from  the  female  apartments  where  Eastern  women  remain  se- 
cluded, and  is  stripped  of  her  ornamental  attire.  Cf.  Isaiah, 47.  2;  3, 
where  the  same  image  of  a  female  with  face  and  legs  exposed  is  used 
of  a  city  captive  and  dismantled  (cf.  ch.  3.  5.).  [Maurer.]  brought 
yp — her  people  shall  be  made  to  go  up  to  Babylon.  Cf.  the  use  of 
41  go  up"  for  moving  from  a  place,  Jeremiah,.  2  1.  2.  her  maids  .  .  . 
as  .  .  .  doves — as  Nineveh  is  compared  to  a  queen  dethroned  and 
■dishonored,  so  she  has  here  assigned  to  her  in  the  image,  hand- 
maids attending  her  with  dove-like  plaints  (Isaiah,  38.  14;  59.  11. 
The  image  implies  helplessness  and  grief  suppressed,  but,  at  times 
breaking  out.).  The  minor  cities  and  dependencies  of  Nineveh  may 
be  meant,  or  her  captive  women.  [Jerome.]  Grotius  and  Mau- 
rer translate,  for  "lead  her,"  "moan,"  or  "sigh."  tabering — 
beating  on  their  breasts  as  on  a  tambourine.  8.  but — rather, 
4*  Though."  [G.  V.  Smith.]  of  Old — rather,  "from  the  days  that  she 
hath  been  ;  "  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  existence.  Alluding  to 
Nineveh's  antiquity  (Gen.  10.  11.).  "  Though  Nineveh  has  been  of 
old  defended  by  water  surrounding  her,  yet  her  inhabitants  shall  flee 
away."  Grotius,  less  probably  (cf.  ch.  3.  8-12,),  interprets,  the  "  wa- 
ters" of  her  numerous  population  (Isaiah,  8.  7;  Jer.  51.  i3;Revelation, 
17.  15).  Stand,  Stand,  shall  they  cry — i.  e.,  the  few  patriotic  cit- 
izens shall  cry  to  their  fleeing  countrymen;  "  but  none  looketh 
back,"  much  less  stops  in  flight,  so  panic  stricken  are  they.  9.  sil- 
ver .  .  .  gold — the  conquerers  are  summoned  to  plunder  the  city. 
Nineveh's  riches  arose  from  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  so  many 
subject  states,  as  well  as  from  its  extensive  merchandise  (ch.  3.  16  ; 
Ezekiel,  27.  23,  24.).  store — accumulated  by  the  plunder  of  sub- 
ject nations.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  small  articles  of  value 
{bronze  inlaid  with  gold,  gems,  seals,  and  alabaster  vases) 
are  found  in  the  rums  of  Nineveh,  there  is  none  of  gold  and  silver. 
These,  as  here  foretold,  were  "  taken  for  spoil"  before  the  palaces 

were  set  on  fire,     glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture — or 

41  there  is  abundance  of  precious  vessels  of  every  kind."  [Mau- 
rer.] 10.  Lit.,  emptiness,  and  emptiedness,  and  devastation.  The 
accumulation  of  substantives  without  a  verb  (as  in  ch.  3.  2,),  the 
two  first  of  the  three  being  derivatives  of  the  same  root,  and  like 
in  sound,  and  the  number  of  syllables  in  them  increasing  in  a  kind 
of  climax  intensify  the  gloomy  effectiveness  of  the  expression.  He- 
brew, Bukah,  Mebukah,  Mebullakah  (cf.  Isaiah,  24.  1,  3,  4;  Zepha- 

niah,  1. 15.).    faces  of  all  gather  blackness— (Note,  Joel,  2.  6.). 

Calvin  translates  "  withdraw  (lit.,  gather  up)  their  glow,"  or  flush 
i.  e.,  grow  pale.  This  is  propably  the  better  rendering.  So  Mau- 
rer. II.  dwelling  Of .  .  .lions — Nineveh,  the  seat  of  empire  of  the 
rapacious  and  destructive  warriors  of  various  ranks,  typified  by 
the  "  lions,"  "  young  lions,"  "  old  lion"  (or  lioness  [Maurer]),  "the 
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lion's  whelp."  The  image  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  lions  of 
every  form,  winged,  and  sometimes  with  the  head  of  a  man,  are 
frequent  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  was  as  full  of  spoils 
of  all  nations  as  a  lion's  den  is  of  remains  of  its  prey.  The  ques- 
tion, "  Where,"  &c,  implies  that  Jehovah  "  would  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place"  so  that  its  very  site  could  not  be  found  (ch.  I.8.). 
It  is  a  question  expressing  wonder,  so  incredible  did  it  then  seem. 
12.  prey  .  . .  ravin — different  kinds  of  prey.  Cf.  Isaiah,  3.  1,  "  the 
stay  and  the  staff,"  &c.  13.  bum  ...  in  the  smoke— or,  (so  as  to 
pass)  "■into  smoke,"  i.e.,  entirely  [MaurerJ  (Psalm  37.  20;  46.  9.). 
Calvin,  like  English  Version,  explains,  As  soon  as  the  flame 
catches,  and  the  fire  smokes,  by  the  mere  smoke  I  will  burn  her 
chariots,  cut  off  thy  prey  from  the  earth — thou  shalt  no  more 
carry  off  prey  from   the    nations    of    the    earth.        the   voice  of 

thy  messengers  ...  no  more  . . .  heard — no  more  shall  thy  emis- 
saries be  heard  throughout  thy  provinces  conveying  thy  king's  com- 
mands and  exacting  tribute  of  subject  nations. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-19.      Repetition    of    Nineveh's    Doom,  with  new- 
features:   THE    CAUSE    IS,    HER    TYRANNY,    RAPINE,   AND    CRU- 
ELTY: No-ammon's  fortifications  did  not    Save  her,  it  is 

VAIN,  THEREFORE,  FOR  NlNEVEH  TO  THINK  HER  DEFENCES 
WILL  SECURE  HER  AGAINST  GOD'S  SENTENCE.  I.  the  blOOtiy 
City — lit.,  city  of  blood,  viz.,  shed  by  Nineveh;  just  so  now  her  own 
blood  is  to  be  shed,  robbery — violence.  [Maurer.J  Extortion. 
[Grotius.]  the  prey  departeth  not — Nineveh  never  ceases  to 
live  by  rapine.  Or,  the  Hebrew  verb  is  transitive,  "  she  (Nineveh) 
does  not  make  the  prey  depart:"  she  ceases  not  to  plunder.  2. 
The  reader  is  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  fight  (cf.  Jeremiah, 
47.  3.).  The  "  noise  of  whips"  urging  on  the  horses  (in  the  char* 
ots)  is  heard,  and  of  "  the  rattling  of  the  wheels"  of  war-char- 
iots, and  the  "  horses"  are  seen  "  prancing,"  and  the  "  chariots 
jumping,"  &c.  3.  horseman — distinct  from  "  the  horses"  (in 
the  chariots,  v.  2).  lifteth  up — denoting  readiness  for  fight. 
[Ewald.]  Gesenius  translates,  "lifteth  up  (lit.,  makes  to  as- 
cend) his  horse."  Similarly  Maurer,  "makes  his  horse  to  rise 
up  on  his  hind  feet."  Vulgate  translates,  "  ascending,"  i.e.,  making 
his  horse  to  advance  up  to  the  assault.     This  last  is  perhaps  better 

than  English  Version,   the  bright  sword  and  the  glittering  spear 

— lit.,  "  the  glitter  of  the  sword  and  the  flash  of  the  spear  !"  This, 
as  well  as  the  translation,  "  the  horseman  advancing  up,"  more 
graphically  presents  the  battle  scene  to  the  eye.  they  stumble 
Upon  their  Corpses — the  Medo-Babylonian   enemy  stumble  upon 

the  Assyrian  corpses.    4.  Because  of  the  multitude  of  the  whore* 

doms — this  assigns  the  reason  for  Nineveh's  destruction,  whore- 
doms Of  the  well-favored  harlot — As  Assyria  was  not  aworhippet 
of  the  true  God,  "  whoredoms"  cannot  mean,  as  in  the  case  of  Is- 
rael, apostasy  to  the  worship  of  false  gods  ;  but,  her  harlot-like  artU 
fees  whereby  she  allured  neighboring  states  so  as  to  subject  them 
to  herself.  As  the  unwary  are  allured  by  the  "  well-favored  har- 
lot's" looks,  so  Israel,  Judah  (e.g.,  under  Ahaz,  who,  calling  to  hia 
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aid  Tiglath-pilesser,  was  made  tributary  by  him,  2  Kings.  16. 
7- 10,),  and  other  nations  were  tempted  by  the  plausible  professions 
of  Assyria,  and  by  the  lure  of  commerce  (Revelation,  18.  2,  3,),  to 
trust  her.  witchcrafts — (Isaiah,  47.  9,  12.).  Alluding  to  the  love 
incantations  whereby  harlots  tried  to  dement  and  ensnare  youths  ; 
answering  to  the  subtle  machinations  whereby  Assyria  attracted 
nations  to  her.  selletfl — deprives  of  their  liberty;  as  slaves  used 
to  be  sold;  and  in  other  property  also  sale  was  a  usual  mode  of 
transfer.  Maurer  understands  it  of  depriving  nations  of  their 
freedom,  and  literally  selling  them  as  slaves  to  distant  peoples 
(Joel,  3.  2,  3,  6-8.).     But    elsewhere    there  is  no  evidence  that  the 

Assyrians  did  this,    families — peoples.    5.  I  will  discover  thy 

Skirts  upon  thy  face — i.e.,  discover  thy  nakedness  by  throwing  up 
thy  skirts  upon  thy  face  (the  greatest  possible  insult,),  pulling  them 
up  as  high  as  thy  head  (Jeremiah,  13.  22  ;  Ezekiel,  16.  37-41.).  I 
will  treat  thee  not  as  a  matron,  but  as  a  harlot  whose  shame  is  ex- 
posed ;  her  gaudy  finery  being  lifted  up  off  her  (Isaiah,  47.  2,  3.). 
So  Nineveh  shall  be  stripped  of  all  her  glory  and  defences  on  which 
she  prides  herself.  6.  Cast  abominable  filth  Upon  thee — as  infa- 
mous harlots  used  to  be  treated,  gazingstock — exposed  to  public 
ignominy  as  a  warning  to  others  (Ezekiel,  28.  17.).  7.  all  .  .  .  that 
look  upon  thee — when  thou  hast  been  made  "  a  gazingstock"  (v. 
6.).  all  flee  from  thee — as  a  thing  horrible  to  Took  upon.     Cf. 

"  standing  afar  off"  Revelation,  18.  10.  whence  shall  I  seek 
Comforters  for  thee  ? — cf.  Isaiah,  51.  19,  which  Nahum  had  be- 
fore his  mind.  8.  populous  No — rather,  2&  Hebrew,  "No-ammon," 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt ;  meaning,  the  por- 
tion or  possession  of  Amnion,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  (whence  the 
Greeks  called  the  city  Diospolis),  who  was  especially  worshipped 
there.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  called  the  god  Amon-re,  /.<?., 
Anion,  the  Sun;  he  is  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  a  ram's 
head,  seated  on  a  chair  (Jeremiah,  46.  25  ;  Ezekiel,  30.  14-16.). 
The  blow  inflicted  on  No-Ammon,  described  in  v.  10,  was  proba- 
bly by  the  Assyrian  Sargon  (cf.  Notes  on  Isaiah,  18  and  20.).  As 
Thebes,  with  all  her  resources,  was  overcome  by  Assyria,  so  As- 
syrian Nineveh,  notwithstanding  all  her  might,  in  her  turn,  shall 
be  overcome  by  Babylon.  English  Version,  "  populous,"  if  correct, 
implies  that  No's  large  population  did  not  save  her  from  destruc- 
tion. Situate  among  the  rivers — probably  the  channels  into 
which  the  Nile  here  divides  (cf.  Isaiah,  19.  6-8.).  Thebes  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  It  was  famed  in  Homer's  time  for  its  hun- 
dred gates  {Iliad,  9.  381.).  Its  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit  of 
twenty^-seven  miles.  Of  them  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnak, 
East  of  the  river  are  most  famous.  The  colonnade  of  the  former, 
and  the  grand  hall  of  the  latter,  are  of  stupendous  dimensions. 
One  wall  still  represents  the  expedition  of  Shishak  against  Jerusa- 
lem under  Rehoboam  (1  Kings,  14.  25  ;  2  Chronicles,  12.  2-9.). 
Whose  .  .  .  Wall  was  from  tpe  sea — i.e.,  rose  up  "from  the  sea." 
Maurer  translates,  "  whose  wall  consisted  of  the  sea."  But  this 
would  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  clause.  The  Nile  is 
called  a  sea,  from  its  appearance  in  the  annual  flood  (Isaiah,  19.  5.). 
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9.  Ethiopia — Hebrew,  Cush.  Ethiopia  is  thought  at  this  time  to 
have  been  mistress  of  upper  Egypt,  her  Strength — her  safeguard 
as  an  ally.  Egypt — lower  Egypt,  it  was  infinite — the  resources 
of  these,  her  allies,  were  endless.  Put — or  Phut  (Genesis,  10.  6.). 
Descended  from  Ham  (Ezekiel,  27.  10.).  From  a  root  meaning  a 
bow;  as  they  were  famed  as  archers.  [Gesenius.]  Probably 
West  of  lower  Egypt.  Josephus  {Antiquities,  1.  6.  2)  identifies  it 
with  Mauritania  (cf.  Margin,  Jeremiah,  46.  9  ;  Ezekiel,  38.  5.). 
•Lubim — the  Libyans,  whose  capital  was  Cyrene  ;  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  West  of  Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  12.  3  ;  16.  8  ; 
Acts,  2.  10.).  As,  however,  the  Lubims  are  always  connected  with 
the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  they  are  perhaps  distinct  from  the 
Libyans.  The  Lubims  were  probably  at  first  wandering  tribes, 
who  afterwards  were  settled  under  Carthage  in  the  reign  of  Cyrene, 
under  the  name  Libyans,  thy — No's,  helpers — lit.,  in  thy  help, 
i.e.,  among  thy  auxiliaries.  10.  Notwithstanding  all  her  might,  she 
was  overcome,  cast  lots  for  her  honorable  men — they  divided 
them  among  themselves  by  lot,  as  slaves  (Joel,  3.  3.).  II.  drunken 
— made  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  Jehovah's  wrath  (Isaiah,  51.  17,  21  ; 
Jeremiah,  25.  15.).  hid: — covered  out  of  sight:  a  prediction  re- 
markably verified  in  the  state  in  which  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  have 
been  found.  [G.  V.  Smith.]  But  as  "hid"  precedes  "seek 
strength,"  &c,  it  rather  refers  to  Nineveh's  state  when  attacked  by 
her  foe  :  "  Thou  who  now  so  vauntest  thyself,  shalt  be  compelled 
to  seek  a  hiding  place  from  the  foe"  [Calvin];  or,  shalt  be  neg- 
lected and  slighted  by  all.    [Maurer.]    seek  strength  because 

Of  the  enemy — thou  too,  like  Thebes  (v.  9,),  shalt  have  recourse 
to  other  nations  for  help  against  thy  Medo-Babylonian  enemy. 
12.  thy  strong  holds — on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  protecting  the 
approaches  to  Nineveh  :  "  the  gates  of  thy  land"  (v.  13.).  fig  trees 
With  the  first-ripe  figs — expressing  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  the 
capture  of  Nineveh  (cf.  Isaiah,  28.4;  Revelation,  6.  13.).  13.  thy 
people — thy  soldiers,  women — unable  to  fight  for  thee  (Isaiah,  19. 
16  ;  Jeremiah,  50.  37  ;  51.  80.).  gates  of  thy  land — the  fortified 
passes  or  entrances  to  the  region  of  Nineveh  (cf.  Jeremiah,  15.  7.). 
North  East  of  Nineveh  there  were  hills  affording  a  natural  barrier 
against  an  invader ;  the  guarded  passes  through  these  are  proba- 
bly "the  gates  of  the  land"  meant,  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars — 
the  "  bars"  of  the  fortresses  at  the  passes  into  Assyria.  So  in  As- 
syrian remains  the  Assyrians  themselves  are  represented  as  setting 
fire  to  the  gates  of  a  city  \Bonomi  Nin,  pp.  194, 197.].  14.  Ironical  ex- 
hortation to  Nineveh  to  defend  herself.  Draw .  .  .  waters — so  as  not 
to  be  without  water  for  drinking,  in  the  event  of  being  cut  off  by  the 

besiegers  from  thy  fountains,    make  strong  the  brick-kiln — or 

"  repair"  [Maurer];  so  as  to  have  a  supply  of  bricks  formed  of  kiln- 
burnt  clay,  to  repair  breaches  in  the  ramparts,  or  to  build  new  fortifi- 
cations inside  when  the  outer  ones  are  taken  by  the  foe.  15.  There 
— in  the  very  scene  of  thy  great  preparations  for  defence;  and 
where  thou  now  art  so  secure.  fire — even  as  at  the  former  de- 
struction; Sardanapalus  (Pul?)  perished  with  all  his  household  in 
the  conflagration  of  his  palace,  having  in  despair  set  it  on  fire,  the 
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traces  of  which  are  still  remaining.  cankerworm — "the  licking 
locust."  [Henderson.]  make  thyself  many  as  the  locusts — "the 
swarming  locusts"  [Henderson];  i.e.,  however  " many"  be  thy 
forces,  like  those  of  "  the  swarming  locusts,"  or  the  "  licking  lo- 
custs," yet  the  foe  shall  consume  thee  as  the  "  licking  locust"  licks 

up  all  before  it.  16.  multiplied  thy  merchants— (Ezekiel,27. 23,24.). 

Nineveh,  by  large  canals,  had  easy  access  to  Babylon;  and  was  one 
of  the  great  routes  for  the  people  of  the  West  and  North  West  to 
that  city;  lying  on  the  Tigris  it  had  access  to  the  sea.  The  Phene- 
cians  carried  its  wares  everywhere.       Hence  its  merchandise  is  so 

much  spoken  of.    canker-  worm  spoileth,  and  fleeth  away — i.  e., 

spoileth  thy  merchants.  The  "  canker-worm,"  or  licking  locust,  an- 
swers to  the  Medo-Babylonian  invaders  of  Nineveh.  [G.V.  Smith.] 
Calvin  explains  less  probably,  "  Thy  merchants  spoiled  many  re- 
gions; and  but  the  same  shall  befall  them  as  befalls  ocusts,  they  in  a 
moment  shall  be  scattered  and  flee  away."  Maurer  somewhat  simi- 
larly "  The  licking  locust  puts  off  (the  envelope  in  which  his  wings 
had  been  folded,),  and  fleeth  away"  (ch.  2.  9;  cf.  Joel,  1.  4.).  The  Ue- 
bre%v  has  ten  different  names  for  the  locust,  so  destructive  was  it. 
17.  Thy  crowned — Thy  princes  (Revalation,  9.  7.).  The  king's 
nobles  and  officers  wore  the  tiara,  as  well  as  the  king;  hence  they  are 
called  here  "  thy  crowned  ones."  as  the  locusts — as  many  as  the 
swarming  locusts.  thy  captains — Tiphsar,  an  Assyrian  word; 
found  also  in  Jeremiah,  51.  27,  meaning  Satraps  [Michaelis]  ;  or 
rather  "  military  leaders."  '  [Maurer.]  The  last  syllable,  sar, 
means  a  prince,  and  is  found  in  Belshaz-zar,  Nabopolas-sar,  Neb- 
uehadnez-zar.  as  the  great  grasshoppers — lit.,  as  the  locust  of 
locusts,  i.e.,  the  largest  locusts.  Maurer  translates,"  as  many  as  lo- 
custs upon  locusts,?.^.,  swarms  of  locusts  Zte/^/rw  idiom  favors  English 
Version,  in  the  hedges  in  the  COld — cold  deprives  the  locust  of  the 
power  of  flight;  so  they  ajight  in  cold  weather  and  at  night,  but 
when  warmed  by  the  sun  soon  "  flee  away."  So  shall  the  Assyri- 
an multitudes  suddenly  disappear,  not  leaving  a  trace  behind  (cf. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  11.  29.).  18.  Thy  Shepherds — t.  e.y  Thy  lead- 
ers, slumber — are  carelessly  secure.  [Maurer.]  Rather,  "lie 
in  death's  sleep,  having  been  slain"  [Jerome]  (Exodus,  15.  16; 
Psalm  76.  6.).  shall  dwell  in  the  dust  (Psalm  7.  5;  94.  17.).  thy 
people  is  scattered — the  necessary  consequence  of  their  leaders 
being  laid  low  (1  Kings,  22.  17.).  19.  bruit — the  report,  clap 
the  hands — with  joy  at  thy  fall.  The  sole  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  and  Babylonians  in  the  whole  country  are  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  who  speak  a   Chaldean   language.     [Layard.] 

upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  ?— implying  God's 

long  forbearance,  and  the  consequent  enormity  of  Assyria's  guilt, 
rendering  her  case  one  that  admitted  no  hope  of  restoration. 
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HABAKKUK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Habakkuk,  from  a  Heb.  root  meaning  to  embrace^  denoting  a  ''favorite" 
{viz.,  of  God)  and  a  "  struggler"  (for  his  country's  good).  Some  ancient 
authors  represent  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  others  (Pseudo  Epi- 
phanius),  to  that  of  Simeon.  The  inscription  to  Bel  and  the  dragon  in  the  LXX. 
asserts  the  former;  and  ch.  3.  19,  perhaps  favors  this.  Eusebius  states  that  in 
his  time  Habakkuk's  tomb  was  shown  at  Ceila  in  Palestine. 

The  time  seems  to  have  been  about  610  B.  C.  For  the  Chaldeans  attacked 
Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  605  B.  C.  (2  Ki. 
24.  1  ;  2  Chr.  36.  6;  Jer.  46.  2,  and  36.  9.).  And  Habakkuk  (ch.  1.  5,  6,  &c.) 
speaks  of  the  Chaldeans  as  about  to  invade  Judah,  but  not  as  having  actually 
invaded  it.  In  ch.  2.  he  proceeds  to  comfort  his  people  by  foretelling  the  hu- 
miliation of  their  conquerors,  and  that  the  vision  will  soon  have  its  fulfilment. 
In  ch.  3.  the  prophet  in  a  sublime  ode  celebrates  the  deliverances  wrought  by 
Jehovah  for  his  people  in  times  past,  as  the  ground  of  assurance,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  existing  calamities,  that  He  will  deliver  them  again  ;  v.  16  shows 
that  the  invader  is  only  coming,  and  not  yet  arrived  ;  so  that  the  whole  refers 
to  the  invasion  in  Jehoiakim's  times,  not  those  under  Jehoiachinand  Zedekiah. 
The  Apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  states  that  he  lived  to  see  the  Babylonian 
exile  (588  B.  C),  which  accords  with  his  prophesying  early  in  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  about  610  B.  C. 

The  position  of  the  book  immediately  after  Nahum  is  appropriate;  as  Na- 
hum  treated  of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  on  Assyria,  for  its  violence  against 
Israel,  so  Habakkuk,  those  inflicted  by,  and' on,  the  Chaldeans  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  style  is  poetical  and  sublime.  The  parallelisms  generally  regular. 
Borrowed  ideas  occur  (cf.  ch.  3.  19,  with  Ps.  18.  33  ;  ch.  2.  6,  with  Isa.  14.  4  ; 
ch.  2.  14,  with  Isa.  11.  9.). 

The  ancient  catalogues  imply  that  his  book  is  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  N.  T.,  Rom,  1.  17.  quotes  (though  not  naming  him)  ch.  2.  4;  cf.  also 
Gal.  3.  11;  Heb.  10.  38;  Acts,  13.  40;  quotes  Hab.  1.  5.  One  or  two  Heb.  words 
peculiar  to  Habakkuk  occur  (ch.  1.  9;  2.  6,  16.). 
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HABAKKUK. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-17.     Habakkuk's  Expostulation  with   Jehovah  on 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  INJUSTICE:  JEHOVAH  SUM- 
MONS ATTENTION  to  His  purpose  of  sending  the  Chaldeans 
as  the  Avengers.  The  Prophet  complains,  that  these 
are  worse  than  those  on  whom  Vengeance  was  to  be  taken. 
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UabakkuVs  IIABAKKUK  I.  Expostulation. 

I.    burden— the  prophetic  sentence.    2.  3.    violence  .  ..  Why  dost 
thou  show  me  iniquity  ?— Similar  language  is  used  of  the  Chal- 
deans (v.  9,  I3,)»  as  here  is  used  of  the  Jews  ;  implying,  that  as  the 
Tews  tinned  by  violence  and  injustice,  so  they  should  be  punished 
by  violence  and   injustice  Proverbs,  I.  31.).     Jehoiakim's  reign  was 
marked    by    injustice,    treachery,    and    bloodshed     (Jeremiah,    23. 

3,  3-I7-)  Therefore  the  Chaldeans  should  be  sent  to  deal  with  him 
and  his  nobles  according  to  their  dealings  with  others  (v.  6,  10,  11, 
17.).     Cf.  Jeremiah's  expostulation  with  Jehovah,  Jeremiah,  12.  1  ; 

so.  8  ;  and  Job,  19.  7,  8.    3.  cause  me  to  behold  grievance— 

Maurer  denies  that  the  Hebrew  verb  is  ever  active;  he  translates, 
"  (Wherefore)  dost  thou  behold  (without  doing  aught  to  check  it) 
grievance?"  The  context  favors  English  Version,  there  are  that 
raise  up  strife  and  contention— so  Calvin.  But  Maurer,  not 
r.o  well  translates,  "  There  is  strife,  and   contention   raises  itself." 

4.  Therefore — Because  thou  dost  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpun- 
ished,    law  is  Slacked — is  chilled.    It  has  no  authority,  and  secures 

no  respect,    judgment— justice,    wrong  judgment  proceedeth — 

decisions  are  given  contrary  to  right.  5.  Behold  marvellously  ..  . 
a  work — (cf.  Isaiah,  29.  14.).  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts,  13.  41.). 
among  the  heathen — In  Acts,  13.  41,  "  ye  despisers,"  from  the 
LXX.  So  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  ;  perhaps  from  a  different 
Hebrew  reading.  In  the  English  Version  reading  of  Habakkuk, 
God,  in  reply  to  the  prophet's  expostulation,  addresses  the  Jews  as 
about  to  be  punished.  "  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen  (with  whom 
ye  deserve  to  be  classed,  and  by  whom  ye  shall  be  punished,  as 
"  despisers  ;"  the  sense  implied,  which  St.  Paul  expresses) :  learn  from 
them  what  ye  refused  to  learn  from  me  ?"  For  "  wonder  marvel- 
lously," St.  Paul,  in  Acts,  13.  41,  has,  "  wonder  and  perish"  which 
gives  the  sense,  not  the  literal  wording  of  the  Hebrew,  "  Wonder, 
wonder ;"  i.e.,  be  overwhelmed  in  wonder.  The  despisers  are  to  be 
given  up  to  their  own  stupefaction,  and  so  perish.  The  Israelite 
unbelievers  would  not  credit  the  prophecy  as  to  the  fearfulness  of 
the  destruction  to  be  wrought  by  the  Chaldeans,  nor  afterwards  the 
deliverance  promised  from  that  nation.  So  analogously,  in  St. 
Paul's  day,  the  Jews  would  not  credit  the  judgment  coming  on 
them  by  the  Romans,  nor  the  salvation  proclaimed  through  Jesus. 
Thus  the  same  Scripture  applied  to  both,  ye  will  not  believe 
though  it  be  told  yOU — i.e.,  ye  will  not  believe  now  that  I  foretell  it. 

6.  I  raise  up — not  referring  to  God's  having  brought  the  Chalde- 
ans from  their  original  seats  to  Babylonia  [Note,  Isaiah,  23.  13;); 
for  they  had  already  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  (since  Nabopo- 
Jassar's  era)  in  political  power  there;  but  to  His  being  about  now 
to  raise  them  up  as  the  instruments  of  God's  "work"  of  judgment 
on  the  Jews  (2  Chronicles,  36.  6.).  The  Hebrew  is  future,  "  I  will 
raise  up."  bitter — i.e.,  cruel  (Jeremiah,  50. 42;cf.  Margin,  Judges, 
18.  25;  2  Samuel,  17.  8.).  hasty — not  passionate,  but  "impetuous." 

7.  their  judgment  and  . .  .dignity  . . .  proceed  of   themselves— 

i.e.,  they  recognise  no  judge  save  themselves,  and  they  get  for  them- 
selves and  keep  their  own  "  dignity"  without  needing  other's  help. 
It  will  be  vain  for  the  Jews  to  complain  of  their  tyrannical  judg- 
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mcnts;  for  whatever  the  Chaldeans  decree  they  will  do  according 
to  their  own  will,  they  will  not  brook  any  one  attempting  to  intei^ 
fere.  8.  Swifter  than  the  leopards— Oppian  Cyneg.  3.  76,  says 
of  the  leopard,  "  It  runs  most  swiftly  straight  on:  you  would  fancy 
it  was  flying  through  the  air."  more  fierce — rather,"  more  keen;"" 
lit.,  sharp,  evening  WOlves — wolves  famished  with  fasting  all  day 
and  so  most  keen  in  attacking  the  fold  under  covert  of  the  ap- 
proaching night  (Jeremiah,  5.  9  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  3;  cf.  Genesis,  49. 
27.)  Hence  twilight  is  termed  in  Arabic  and  Persian  the  wolf 's  tail; 
and  in  French  entrechien  et  loup.  Spread  themselves — -proudly;  as  in 
Jeremiah,  50.  II,  and  Malachi,  4.  2,  it  implies  strength  and  vigor. 
So  also  the  Arabic  cognate  word.  [Maurer.]  their  horsemen 
.  .  .  come  from  far — and  yet  are  not  wearied  by  the  long  journey. 
9.  all  for  violence — the  sole  object  of  all  is,  not  to  establish  just 
rights,  but  to  get  all  they  can  by  violence,  their  faces  shall  Slip 
up  as  the  east  Wind — i.e.,  they  shall  as  it  were  swallow  up  all  be- 
fore them;  so  the  horse  in  Job,  49.  24,  is  said  to  "swallow  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage."  Maurer  takes  it  from  an  Ara- 
bic root,  "  the  desire  of  their  faces,"  i.e.,  the  eager  desire  expressed 
by  their  faces.  Henderson,  with  Symmachus  and  Syriac,  trans- 
lates, "  the  aspect."  as  the  east  wind — the  Simoon  which  spreads- 
devastion  wherever  it  passes  (Isaiah,  27.  8.).  Gesenius  translatesy 
"(Is)  forwards."  The  rendering  proposed,  Eastward,  as  if  it  re- 
ferred to  the  Chaldeans'  return  home  Eastward  horn  Judea,  laden 
with  spoils,  is  improbable.  Their  "  gathering  the  sand"  accords 
with  the  Simoon  being  meant,  as  it  carries  with  it  whirlwinds  of 
sand  collected  in  the  desert.  10.  SCOff  at . .  kings — as  unable  to  resist 

them,     they  shall    heap  dust,  and  take   it — "  they  shall  heap 

earth-mounds  outside,  and  so  "  take  every  strong  hold"  (cf.  2  Sam- 
uel, 50.  ij;  2  Kings,  19.  32.).  [Grotius.]  II.  Then — when  elated 
by  his  succeses.  shall  his  mind  Change — he  shall  lose  whatever  of 
reason  or  moderation  ever  was  in  him,  with  pride,  he  shall  pass 
Over — all  bounds  and  restraints:  his  pride  preparing  the  way  for 
his  destruction  (Proverbs,  16.  18.),  The  language  is  very  similar 
to  that  describing  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  change"  from  man's  heart 
(understanding)  to  that  of  a  beast,  because  of  pride  (Daniel,  4.  16, 
30-34;  see  Notes  there).  An  undesigned  coincidence  between  ihe 
two  sacred  books  written  independently,  imputing  this  his  pow- 
er unto  his  God — (Daniel,  5.  4.).  Sacreligious  arrogance,  in  ascrib- 
ing to  his  idol  Bel,  the  glory  that  belongs  to  God.  [Calvin.] 
Grotius  explains,  "(saying  that)  his  power  is  his  own  as  one  who 
is  a  God  to  himself"  (cf.  v.  16,  and  Daniel  3.).  So  Maurer,  "  He 
shall  offend  as  one  to  whom  his  power  is  his  G^  ''(Job,  12.  6;  Note,, 
Micah,  2.  1.).  12.  In  opposition  to  the  impious  deifying  of  the 
Chaldean's  power  as  their  god  (Maurer,  or,  as  English  Version^ 
'  their  attributing  of  their  successes  to  their  idols),  the  prophet,  in 
an  impassioned  address  to  Jehovah,  vindicates  His  being  "  from 
everlasting,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Chaldean  so  called  "god."  my 
God,  mine  Holy  One — Habakkuk  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  people. 
God  was  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  against  whom  the  Chaldean 
was  setting  up  himself  (Isaiah,  37.  23.).       we  shall  not  die — Thou. 
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as  being  our  God  will  not  permit  the  Chaldeans  utterly  to  destroy 
us.     This  reading  is  one  of  the  eighteen  called  by  the  Hebrew* 

"  the  appointment  of  the  scribes;"  the  Rabbis  think  that  Ezra  and 
his  colleagues   corrected  the   old  reading,  "  Thou  shalt  not  die." 

thou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment — i.  e.  to  execute  thy  judg- 
ments, for  correction — to  chastise  trangressors  (Isaiah,  10.  5-7.). 
But  not  that  they  may  deify  their  own  power  {v.  II,  for  their  pow- 
er is  from  thee,  and  but  for  a  time;);  nor  that  they  may  destroy  ut- 
terly thy  people.  The  Hebrezv  for  "  mighty  God"  is  Rock  (Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  4.).  However  the  world  is  shaken,  or  man's  faith 
wavers,  God  remains  unshaken  as  the  Rock  of  ages  {Margin,  Isa- 
iah, 26.  4.).     13.  purer  . . .  than  to  behold   evil — without  being 

displeased  at  it.  canst  not  look  On  iniquity — unjust  injuries 
done  to  thy  people.  The  prophet  checks  himself  from  being  car- 
ried too  far  in  his  expostulatory  complaint,  by  putting  before  him- 
self honorable  sentiments  of  God.  them  that  deal  treacher- 
ously— the  Chaldeans,  once  allies  of  the  Jews  but  now  their  vio- 
lent oppressors.  Cf.  "treacherous  dealers,"  Isaiah,  21.  2;  24.  16. 
Instead  of  speaking  evil  against  God,  he  goes  to  God  Himself  for 
the  remedy  for  his  perplexity  (Psalm  73.  11-17.).  devoureth  the 
man  that  is  more  righteous — the  Chaldean  oppresses  the  Jew, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  better  than  his  oppressor  (cf.  Ezekiel,  16. 
51,  52.).  14.  And — i.e..,  And  so  by  suffering  oppressors  to  go  un- 
punished, "  thou  makest  men  as  the  fishes  .  .  .  that  have  no  ruler;" 
i.e.,  no  defender.  All  may  fish  in  the  sea  with  impunity;  so  the 
Chaldeans  with  impunity  afflict  thy  people,  as  these  have  no  longer 
the  God  of  the  theocracy,  their  King,  to  defend  them.  Thou  re- 
ducest  men  to  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  by  wrong  going  unpunished, 
as  if  there  was  no  God.  He  compares  the  world  to  the  sea;  men  to 
fishes;  Nebuchadnezzar  to  a  fisherman  (7*.  15- 17.).  15.  They  take 
up  all  Of  them — all  kinds  of  fishes  i.e.,  men,  as  captives,  and  all 
other  prey  that  comes  in  their  way.  with  the  angle — i.e.,  the 
hook.  Some  they  take  up  as  with  the  hook,  one  by  one  ;  oth- 
ers in  shoals  as  in  a  "  net"  and  "  drag"  or  enclosing  net.  there- 
fore— because  of  their  successes.  they  rejoice — they  glory  in 
their  crimes  because  attended  with  success  (cf.  v.  II.).  16.  sacrifice 
Unto  their  net — i.e.,  their  arms,  power,  and  military  skill,  wherewith 
they  gained  their  victories;  instead  of  to  God.  Cf.  v.  11,  Mau- 
rer's  interpretation.  They  idolise  themselve  for  their  own  clever- 
ness and  might  (Deuteronomy,  8.  17  ;  Isaiah,  10,  13;  37.  24,  25.). 
by  them — by  their  net  and  drag-net.  their  portion — image  from 
a  banquet:  the  prey  which  they  have  gotten.  17.  Shall  they  .  .  . 
empty  their  net? — Shall  they  be  allowed  without  interruption  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  violence  ?  therefore — seeing  that  they  attri- 
bute all  their  successes  to  themselves,  and  not  to  thee.  The  answer 
lc  the  prophet's  question,  he  by  inspiration  gives  himself  in  ch.  2- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-20.  The  Prophet,  waiting  earnestly  for  an  an- 
swer to  his  Complaints  (ch.  i.)  receives  a  Revelation, 
which  is  to  be  Fulfilled,  not  immediately,  yet  in  due  time, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  waited  for  in  Faith  ;  The  Chal- 
deans shall  be  punished  for  their  Cruel  Rapacity,  nor  can 
their  False  gods  avert  the  Judgment  of  Jehovah,  the  on- 
ly True  God.  I.  stand  upon  .  .  .  watch — i.e.,  watch-post.  The 
prophets  often  compare  themselves,  awaiting  the  revelations  of  Je- 
hovah with  earnest  patience,  to  watchmen  on  an  eminence  watch- 
ing with  intent  eye  all  that  comes  within  their  view  (Isaiah,  21.  8. 
ii  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  17  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17  ;  33.  2,  3  ;  cf.  Psalm  5.  3  ;  85. 
8.).  The  "watch-post"  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  soul  from 
earthly  and  fixing  it  on  heavenly  things.  The  accumulation  of  syn- 
onyms, "stand  upon  .  .  .  watch  ...  set  me  upon  .  .  .  tower  .  .  . 
watch  to  see,"  implies  persevering  fixity  of  attention,  what  he  will 
Say  unto  me — in  answer  to  my  complaints  (ch.  1.  13.).  Lit,  "  in 
me,"  God  speaking,  not  to  the  prophet's  outward  ear,  but  inwardly. 
When  we  have  prayed  to  God,  we  must  observe  what  answers  God 
gives  by  His  word,  His  Spirit,  and  His  Providences,  what  I  shall 
answer  When  I  am  reproved — what  answer  I  am  to  make  to  the 
reproof  which  I  anticipate  from  God  ,on  account  of  the  liberty  of 
my  expostulation  with  Him.  Maurer  translates,  "What  I  am  to 
answer  in  respect  to  my  complaint  against  Jehovah"(ch.  I.  12-17.). 
2.  write  the  Vision — which  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  thee,  make 
it  plain — (Deuteronomy.  27.  8.).  In  large  legible  characters,  up- 
on tables — box- wood  tables  covered  with  wax,  on  which  national 
affairs  were  engraved  with  an  iron  pen,  and  then  hung  up  in  public, 
at  the  prophets'  own  houses,  or  at  the  temple,  that  those  who  passed 
might  read  them.  Cf.  Luke,  I.  63,  "writing  table,"  i.e.,  tablet. 
that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it — commonly  explained,  "  so  in- 
telligible as. to  be  easily  read  by  any  one  running  past ;"  but  then 
it  would  be,  that  he  that  runneth  may  read  it."  The  true  sense  is 
"  so  legible  that  whoever  readeth  it,  may  run  to  tell  all  v  horn  he 
can  the  good  news  of  the  foe's  coming  doom,  and  Judah's  deliver- 
ance." Cf.  Daniel,  12.4,  "many  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  viz.,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  then  unsealed  ;  also,  Revelation, 
22.  17,  "let  him  that  heareth  (the  good  news)  say  (to  every  one 
within  his  reach),  Come."  "  Run  "  is  equivalent  to  announce  the 
divine  revelation  (Jeremiah,  23.  21  ;);  as  every  one  who  becomes  in- 
formed of  a  divine  message  is  bound  to  run,  i.e.,  use  all  despatch  to 
make  it  known  to  others.  [Henderson.]  Grotius,  Ludovicus 
de  Dieu,  and  Maurer,  interpret  it  :  "  Run  "  is  not  literal  running* 
but  "  that  he  who  reads  it  may  run  through  it,"  i.e.,  read  it  at  once 
without  difficulty.  3.  for  —  Assigning  the  cause  why  it  ought  to 
be  committed  to  writing :  because  its  fulfilment  belongs  to  the  future. 

the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time  (Daniel,   10.  14;    11. 

27,  35-)-  Though  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  the  fulfilment 
be  yet  future,  it  should  be  enough  for  your  "faith  that  God  hath 
spoken  it  (Lamentations,  3.  26.).  at  the  end  it  shall  speak — 
Maurer   translates,  "  it  pants  for  the  end."     But  the  antithesis 
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between,  "  it  shall  speak,"  and  "  not  be  silent,"  makes  English  Ver- 
sion the  better  rendering.  So  the  Hebreiv  is  translated,  Proverbs, 
12.  17.  Lit.,  "  breathe  out  words,"  "break  forth  as  a  blast."  though 

it  tarry,  wait  for  it— (Genesis,  49.  18.).    4.    his  soul  which  is 

lifted  Up — the  Chaldean's.  [Maurer.]  The  unbelieving  Jew's. 
[Henderson.]  is  not  upright  in  him — i.e.,  is  not  accounted  upright 
in  God's  sight ;  in  antithesis  to  "  shall  live."  So  Heb.  10.  38,  which 
with  inspired  authority  applies  the  general  sense  to  the  particular 
case  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view,  "  If  any  man  draw  back  (one  result 
of  being  "  lifted  up,"  with  overweening  arrogancy),  my  soul  shall  have 
no  pleasure 'in  him."  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith— the  Jewish 
nation  as  opposed  to  the  unbelieving  Chaldean  (cf.  v.  5,&c.;  ch.  1.6, 
&c,  13.).  [Maurer.]  Henderson's  view  is,  that  the  believing  Jew 
is  meant,  as  opposed  to  the  unbelieving  Jew  (cf.  Romans,  1. 17;  Gala- 
tians,  3.  11.).  The  believing  Jew,  though  God's  promise  tarry,  will 
wait  for  it  ;  the  unbelieving  "  draws  back,"  as  Hebrews,  10.  38, 
expresses  it.  The  sense,  in  Maurer' s  view,  which  accords  better 
with  the  context  (v.  5,  &c.)  is,  the  Chaldean,  though  for  a  time 
seeming  to  prosper,  yet  being  lifted  up  with  haughty  unbelief  (ch. 
1.  11,  16,),  is  not  upright ;  i.e.,  has  no  right  stability  of  soul  resting 
on  God,  to  ensure  permanence  of  prosperity  ;  hence,  though  for  a 
time  executing  God's  judgments,  he  at  last  becomes  "  lifted  up"  so 
as  to  attribute  to  his  own  power  what  is  the  work  of  God,  and  in 
this  sense  "  draws  back"  (Hebrews,  10.  38,),  becoming  thereby  a 
type  of  all  backsliders  who  thereby  incur  God's  displeasure  ;  as  the 
believing  Jew  is  of  all  who  wait  for  God's  promises  with  patient 
faith,  and  so  "  live"  (stand  accepted)  before  God.  The  Hebreio 
accents  induces  Bengel  to  translate,  "  he  who  is  just  by  his  faith, 
shall  live."  Other  MSS.  read  the  accents  as  English  Version,  which 
agrees  better  with  Hebrew  syntax.  5.  Yea,  also  because — addi- 
tional reason  why  the  Jews  may  look  to  God  for  punishing  their 
Chaldean  foe,  viz.,  because,  &c.  he  is  a  proud  man — rather,  this 
clause  continues  the  reason  for  the  Jews  expecting  the  punishment 
of  the  Chaldeans,  "  because  he  transgresseth  by  wine  (a  besetting 
sin  of  Babylon,  cf.  Daniel,  5.,  and  Curtius,  5.  1,),  being  a  proud 
man."  Love  of  wine  often  begets  a  proud  contempt  of  divine 
things,  as  in  Belshazzar's  case,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon  (Daniel,    5,  2-4,  30;  cf.  Proverbs,  20.  1;  30.  9; 

31.  5.).    enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell — the  grave,  or  the  unseen 

world,  which  is  "never  full"  (Proverbs,  27.  20;  30.  16;  Isaiah,  5. 
14.).  The  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  were  filled  with  an  in- 
satiable desire  of  conquest.  Another  reason  for  their  punishment. 
6.  Shall  not  all  these — the  "nations"  and  "peoples"  (v.  5) 
"heaped  unto  him"  by  the  Chaldean,  take  up  a  parable — a  deri- 
sive song.  Habakkuk  follows  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  14.  4)  and  Micah  (Mi- 
cah,  2.  4)  in  the  phraseology,  against  him — when  dislodged  from 
his  former  eminence.  Woe — The  "  derisive  song"  here  begins,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole, 
and  consists  of  five  stanzas,  the  three  first  consisting  of  three  verses 
each,  the  fourth  of  four  verses,  and  the  last  of  two.  Each  stanza 
has  its  own  subject,  and  all  except  the  last  begin  with  "  Woe  ;"  and 
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all  have  a  closing  verse  introduced  with  "  for,"  "  because,"  or  "  but." 
how  long  ? — how  long  destined  to  retain  his  ill  gotten  gains  ?  .  But 
for  a  short  time,  as  his  fall  now  proves.  [Maurer.]  "  Covetous- 
ness  is  the  greatest  bane  to  men.  For  they  who  invade  others' 
goods  often  lose  even  their  own."  [Menander.]  Calvin  makes 
"how  long?"  to  be  the  cry  of  those  groaning  under  the  Chaldean 
oppression  whilst  it  still  lasted:  How  long  shall  such  oppression 
be  permitted  to  continue  ?  But  it  is  plainly  part  of  the  derisive 
song,  after  the  Chaldean  tyranny  had  passed  away,  latieth  him- 
self with  thick  Clay — viz.,  gold  and  silver  dug  out  of  the  "clay," 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  covetous  man  in  heaping  them  to- 
gether is  only  lading  himself  with  a  clay  burden,  as  he  dares  not 
enjoy  them,  and  is  always  anxious  about  them.  Lee  and  Fuller 
translate  the  Hebrew  as  a  reduplicated  single  noun,  and  not  two 
words,  "  an  accumulation  of  pledges"  (Deuteronomy,  24.  10-13.) 
The  Chaldean  is  compared  to  a  harsh  ursurer,  and  his  ill  gotten 
treasures  to  heaps  of  pledges  in  the  hands  of  a  usurer.  7.  suddenly 
— the  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  long?"  (v.  6.).  bite— often 
used  of  usury;  so  favoring  Lee's  rendering  (v.  6.).  As  the  Chal- 
dean like  an  usurer  oppressed  others,  so  other  nations  shall, 
like  usurers,  take  pledges  of,  i.  e.,  spoil,  him.  8.  the  remnant 
Of  the  people — those  remaining  of  the  peoples  spoiled  by  thee, 
though  but  a  remnant,  will  suffice  to  inflict  vengeance  on  thee. 
the  Violence  Of  the  land  .  .  .  City — i.e.,  on  account  of  thy  violent 
oppression  of  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  earth  [Gro'TIUs]  (cf.  v.  5,  6, 
12.).  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  v.  17,  where  the  "land"  and 
"  city  "are  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  9.  COVeteth  an  evil  COVet- 
OUSness — i.e.,  a  covetousness  so  surpassingly  evil  as  to  be  fatal  to 
himself,  to  his  house — greedily  seizing  enormous  wealth,  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  his  family,  to  which  it  is  destined  to  be 
fatal.  The  very  same  "  evil  covetousness  "  that  was  the  cause  of 
Jehoiakim's  being  given  up  to  the  Chaldean  oppressor  (Jeremiah, 
22.  13,),  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  Chaldean's  own  destruction. 
Set  his  nest  On  high — (Numbers,  24.  21  ;  Jeremiah,  49.  16;  Oba- 
diah,  4.).  The  image  is  from  an  eagle  (Job.  39.  27.).  The  royal 
citadel  is  meant.  The  Chaldean  built  high  towers,  like  the  Babel- 
founders,  to  "  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil  "  (Genesis,  11.  4.). 
10.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  ...  by  cutting  off  many — Maurer, 
more  lit.,  "  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  ...  to  destroy  many,"  i.e„ 
in  consulting  (determining)  to  cut  off  many,  thou  hast  consulted 
shame  to  thy  house,  sinned  against  thy  SOUl — i.e.,  against  thyself ; 
thou  art  the  guilty  cause  of  thine  own  ruin  (Proverbs,  8.  36  ;  20.  2.). 
They  who  wrong  their  neighbors,  do  much  greater  wrong  to  their 
own  souls.  II.  stone  .  .  .  Cry  OUt — Personification.  The  very 
stones  of  thy  palace  built  by  rapine  shall  testify  against  thee  (Luke, 
19.40.).  the  beam  out  Of  the  timber  —  the  cross-beam  or  main 
rafter  connecting  the  timbers  in  the  walls.  '  shall  answer  it — viz., 
the  stone.  The  stone  shall  begin,  and  the  cross-beam  continue  the 
cry  against  thy  rapine.  12.  buildeth  a  town  with  blood — viz., 
Babylon  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  blood-bought  spoils  (cf.  Daniel,  4. 
30.).    13.    Is  it  not  of  the  Lord  cf  hosts— Jehovah,  who  has 
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at  command  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  the  righteous  au- 
thor of  Babylon's  destruction.  "  Shall  not  God  have  His  turn, 
when  cruel  rapacious  men  have  triumphed  so  long,  though  he  seem 
now  to  be  still?  [Calvin.]  people  .  .  .  labor  in  the  .  . .  fire  .  . . 
weary  themselves  for  .  .  .  Vanity — The  Chaldeans  labor  at  what 
is  to  be  food  for  the  fire,  viz.,  their  city  and  fortresses  which  shall  be 
burnt.  Jeremiah,  51,  58,  adopts  the  same  phraseology  to  express 
the  vanity  of  the  Chaldean's  labor  on  Babylon,  as  doomed  to  the 
flames.  14.  Adopted  from  Isaiah,  11.  9.  Here  the  sense  is,  "The 
Jews  shall  be  restored,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  so  that  God's  glory 
in  saving  His  people,  and  punishing  their  Chaldean  foe,  shall  be 
manifested  throughout  the  world,"  of  which  the  Babylonian  empire 
formed  the  greatest  part  ;  a  type  of  the  ultimate  full  manifestation 
of  His  glory  in  the  final  salvation  of  Israel  and  His  church,  and 
the    destruction    of    all    their  foes,     waters  cover  the  sea — viz., 

the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  the  sea-bed.  15.  giveth  . . .  neighbor  drink 

.  .  .  puttest  .  .  .  bottle  to  him — lit.,  skin,  as  the  Easterns  use  "  bot- 
tles "  of  skin  for  wine.  MAURER,  from  a  different  Hebrew  root, 
translates,  "  that  pourest  in  thy  wrath?  English  Version  keeps  up 
the  metaphor  better.  It  is  not  enough  for  thee  to  be  H  drunken  " 
thyself,  unless  thou  canst  lead  others  into  the  same  state.  The 
thing  meant  is,  that  the  Chaldean  king,  with  his  insatiable  desires 
(a  kind  of  Intoxication),  allured  neighboring  states  into  the  same 
mad  thirst  for  war  to  obtain  booty,  and  then  at  last  exposed  them 
to  loss  and  shame  (cf.  Isaiah,  51.  17  ;  Obadiah,  16.).  An  appropri- 
ate image  in   Babylon,  which  at  last  fell  during  a  drunken  revel 

(Daniel,  5.).  that  thou  mayst  look  on  their  nakedness  !— with  de- 
light, like  Ham  of  old  (Genesis,  9.  22.).  16.  art  failed — now  that 
thou  art  fallen.  "  Thou  art  filled  "  indeed  (though  so  insatiable), 
but  it  is  "  with  shame."  shame  for  glory — instead  of  thy  former 
glory  (Hosea,  4.  7.).  drink  thou  also  —  The  cup  of  sorrow  is  now 
in  thy  turn  to  pass  to  thee  (Jeremiah,  25.  15-17,  &c;  Lamentations, 
4.  21.).  thy  foreskin — expressing  in  Hebrew  feeling  the  most  ut- 
ter contempt.  So  of  Goliath  (1  Samuel,  17.  36.).  It  is  not  merely 
thy  "nakedness,"  as  in  v.  15.  that  shall  be  "uncovered,"  but  the 
foreskin,  the  badge  of  thy  being  an  uncircumcised  alien  from  God. 
The  same  shall  be  done  to  thee,  as  thou  didst  to  others,  and  worse. 

cup  . . .  shall  be  turned  unto  thee— lit,  shall  turn  itself,  viz., 

from  the  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  to  drink  it.  "  Thou  shalt 
drink  it  all,  so  that  it  maybe  turned  as  being  drained."  [Grotius.] 
Shameful  Spewing — l.e.,  vomiting  ;  viz.,  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
compelled  to  disgorge  the  spoil  he  had  swallowed.  It  expresses  al- 
so the  ignominious  state  of  Babylon  in  its  calamity  (Jeremiah,  25. 
27.).  "Be  drunken,  spue,  and  fall."  Less  appropriately  it  is  ex- 
plained of  the  foe  spuing  in  the  face  of  the  Babylonian  king.  17" 
the  violence  Of  Lebanon — thy  "violence"  against  "  Lebanon,"  l.e., 
Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  37.  24 ;  Jeremiah,  22.  23 ;  Ezekiel,  17.  3,  12  ;for 
Lebanon's  cedars  were  used  in  building  the  temple  and  houses  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  its  beauty  made  it  a  fit  type  of  the  metropolis), 
shall  fall  on  thine  own  head,     cover — I.e.,  completely  overwhelm. 

the  spoil  of  beasts,  which  made  them  afraid— Maurer  explains, 
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"the  spoiling  inflicted  on  the  beasts  of  Lebanon  "  i.e.,  on  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  city  "  Lebanon  "  is  the  type),  which  makes 
them  afaid,  (shall  cover  thee)."  But  it  seems  inappropriate  to 
compare  the  elect  people  to  "  beasts."  I  therefore  prefer  explain- 
ing, "  the  spoiling  of  beasts,"  i.e.,  such  as  is  inflicted  on  beasts 
caught  in  a  net,  and  "  which  makes  them  afraid,"  (shall  cover  thee). 
Thus  the  Babylonians  are  compared  to  wild  beasts  terrified  at 
being  caught  suddenly  in  a  net.  In  cruel  rapacity  they  resembled 
wild  beasts.  The  ancients  read,  "  the  spoiling  of  wild  beasts  shall 
make  thee  afraid."  Or  else  explain,  "  the  spoiling  of  beasts  (the 
Medes  and  Persians)  which  {inflicted  by  thee)  made  them  afraid, 
(shall  in  turn  cover  thyself — revert  on  thyself  from  them)."  This 
accords  better  with  the  parallel  clause,  "  the  violence  of  Lebanon," 
i.e.,  inflicted  by  thee  on  Lebanon.  As  thou  didst  hunt  men  as  wild 
beasts,  so  shalt  thou  be  hunted  thyself  as  a  wild  beast  which  thou 
resemblest  in  cruelty,  because  Of  men's  blood — shed  by  thee  ; 
repeated  from  v.  8.  But  here  the  "  land  "  and  "  city"  are  used  of 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  ;  not  of  the  earth  and  cities  generally  as  in  v. 
8.     the  Violence  Of  the  land,  &c—  i.e.,  inflicted  on  the  land  by  thee. 

18.  The  powerlessness  of  the  idols  to  save  Babylon  from  its  doom 
is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  last  stanza  (v.  19,),  which,  as  the 
former  four,  begins  with  "  Woe."  teacher  Of  lies — its  priests  and 
prophets  uttering  lying  oracles,  as  if  from  it.  make  dumb  idols — 
though  men  can  "  make  "  idols,  they  cannot  make  them  to  speak. 

19.  Awake — Arise  to  my  help,  it  Shall  teach  !— rather,  An  ex- 
clamation of  the  prophet,  implying  an  ironical  question  to  which  a 
negative  answer  must  be  given.  What!  "It  teach?"  Certainly 
not.  [Maurer.]  Or,  M  It  (the  idol  itself)  shall  (i.e.,  ought)  teach 
you  that  it  is  deaf,  and  therefore  no  God."  [Calvin.]  Cf.  "  they 
are  their  own  witnesses,"  Isaiah,  44.  9.  Behold — the  Hebrew  is 
nominative,  "  There  it  is."  [Henderson.]  it  is  laid  over  with 
gold  ...  no  breath  ...  in  the  midst  —  outside  it  has  some  splen- 
dor, within  none.  20.  But  the  Lord— Jehovah  ;  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  idols,  in  his  holy  temple  —  "  His  place  "  (Isaiah,  26. 
21  ;);  heaven  (Psalm  11.  4  ;  Jonah,  2,  7  ;  Micah,  1.  2).  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  is  a  type  of  it,  and  there  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  He 
does  not  lie  hid  under  gold  and  silver,  as  the  idols  of  Babylon,  but 
reigns  in  heaven  and  fills  heaven,  and  thence  succors  His  people. 
keep  Silence — in  token  of  reverent  submission  and  subjection  to 
His  judgments  (Job.  40.  4  ;  Psalm  76.  8  ;  Zephaniah,  1.  7  ;  Zech- 
ariah,  2.  13.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-19.  Habakkuk's  Prayer  to  God:  God's  Glorious 
Revelation  of  Himself  at  Sinai  and  at  Gibeon,  a  Pledge 
'of  His  Interposing  again  in  behalf  of  Israel  against  Bab- 
ylon, AND  ALL  OTHER  FOES ;  HENCE  THE  PROPHET'S  CONFI- 
DENCE amidst  Calamities.  This  sublime  ode  begins  with  an  ex- 
ordium (v.  1,  2,),  then  follows  the  main  subject,  then  the  peroration 
(v.  16-19,),  a  summary  of  the  practical  truth,  which  the  whole  is 
designed  to  teach  (Deuteronomy,  33.  2-5;  Psalm  77.  13-20,  are 
parallel  odes).     This  was  probably  designed  by  the  Spirit  to  be  a 
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fit  formula  of  p»ayer  for  the  people,  first  in  their  Babylonian  exile, 
and  now  in  their  dispersion,  especially  towards  the  close  of  it,  just 
before  the  great  Deliverer  is  to  interpose  for  them.  It  was  used  in 
public  worship,  as  the  musical  term,  Selah  !  (v.  3,  9,  13,  implies.). 
I.  prayer — the  only  strictly  called  prayers  are  in  v.  2.  But  ail  de- 
votional addresses  to  God  are  called  "  prayers"  (Psalm  72,  20.). 
The  Hebrew  is  from  a  root  "  to  apply  to  a  judge  for  a  favorable 
decision."  Prayers  in  which  praises  to  God  for  deliverance,  antic- 
ipated in  the  sure  confidence  of  faith,  are  especially  calculated  to 
enlist  Jehovah  on  His  people's  side  (2  Chronicles,  20.  20-22,  26.). 
upon  Shigionoth— a  musical  phrase,  "  after  the  manner  of  elegies," 
or  mournful  odes,  from  an  Arabic  root  [Lee];  the  phrase  is  singu- 
lar in  Psalm  7.  title.  More  simply,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  err,  "  on 
account  of  sins  of  ignorance."  Habakkuk  thus  teaches  his  country- 
men to  confess  not  only  their  more  grievous  sins,  but  also  their 
errors  and  negligences,  into  which  they  were  especially  likely  to 
fall  when  in  exile  away  from  the  Holy  Land.  [Calvin.]  So  Vul- 
gate and  Aquila,  and  Symmachus.  "  For  voluntary  transgressors." 
[Jerome.]  Probably  the  subject  would  regulate  the  kind  of  mu- 
sic. Delitsch  and  Henderson  translate,  "  With  triumphal  mu- 
sic," from  the  same  root,  to  err,  implying  its  enthusiastic  irregular- 
ity. 2.  I  have  heard  thy  Speech — thy  revelation  to  me  concern- 
ing the  coming  chastisement  of  the  Jews,  [Calvin]  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  oppressors.  This  is  Habakkuk's  reply  to  God's 
communication.  [Grotius.]  Maurer  translates,  "  The  report 
of  thy  coming,"  lit.,  thy  report,  and  was  afraid — reverential  fear 
of  God's  judgments  (v.  16.).  revive  thy  work — perfect  the  work 
of  delivering  thy  people,  and  do  not  let  thy  promise  to  lie  as  it  were 
dead,  but  give  it  new  life  by  performing  it.  [Menochius.]  Cal- 
vin explains,  "thy  work"  to  be  Istael;  called  "the  work  of  my 
hands"  (Isaiah,  45.  IT.).  God's  elect  people  are  peculiarly  His  work 
(Isaiah,  43.  1,),  pre-eminently  illustrating  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  "  Though  we  seem  as  it  were  dead  nationally,  revive  us" 
(Psalm  85.  6.).  However  (Psalm  64.  9,),  where  "  the  work  of  God" 
refers  to  His  judgment  on  their  enemies,  favors  the  former  view 

(Psalm  90.  16, 17;  Isaiah,  51.  9,  10.).    in  the  midst  of  the  years 

— viz.,  of  calamity  in  which  we  live.  Now  that  our  calamities  are 
at  their  height ;  during  our  seventy  years  captivity.  Calvin  more 
fancifully  explains  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  of  thy  people,  ex- 
tending from  Abraham  to  Messiah,  if  they  be  cut  off  before  His 
coming,  they  will  be  cut  off  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  their  years, 
before  attaining  their  maturity.  So  Bengel  makes  the  midst  of 
the  years  to  be  the  middle  point  of  the  years  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  strikingly  similar  phrase  (Daniel,  9.  27,),  "fn  the  midst  of  the 
week."  The  parallel  clause  "  in  wrath"  (i.e.,  in  the  midst  of  wrath), 
however,  shows  that  "in  the  midst  of  the  years"  means  "in  the 
years  of  our  present  exile  and  calamity."  make  known — make  it 
(thy  work)  known  by  experimental  proof;  show  in  very  deed,  that 
this  is  thy  work.  3.  God — singular  in  the  Hebrew,  "  Eloah,"  in- 
stead of  "  Elohim/'  plural,  usually  employed.  The  singular  is  not 
found  in  any  other  of  the  minor  prophets,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel ; 
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but  it  is  in  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Job,  and  Deuteronomy,  from  Tertian — 
the  country  South  of  Judea  and  near  Edom,  in  which  latter  country 
mount  Paran  was  siti'.ated.  [Henderson.]  "Paran"  is  the  desert 
region  extending  from  the  South  of  Judah  to  Sinai.  Seir,  Sinai,  and 
Paran  are  adjacent  to  one  another  and  are  hence  associated  together, 
in  respect  to  God's  giving  of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  33.  2.).  Teman 
is  so  identified  with  Seir,  or  Edom,  as  here  to  be  substitued  for  it. 
Habakkuk  appeals  to  God's  glorious  manifestations  to  His  people 
at  Sinai,  as  the  ground  for  praying  that  God  will  "  revive  His 
work"  {v.  2)  now.  For  He  is  the  same  God  now  as  ever.  Selah 
— a  musical  sign,  put  at  the  close  of  sections  and  strophes,  always 
at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  thrice,  viz.,  here,  and  v.  9,  and  Psalm 
55-  I91  57  3»  where,  however,  it  closes  the  hemistich.  It  implies  a 
change  of  the  modulation.  It  comes  from  a  root  to  rest  or  pause 
[Gesenius];  implying  a  cessation  of  the  chant,  during  an  instru- 
mental interlude.  The  solemn  pause  here  prepares  the  mind  for 
contemplating  the  glorious  description  of  Jehovah's  manifestation 
which  follows,  earth  .  .  .  full  Of  his  praise — i.e.,  of  His  glories 
which  were  calculated  to  call  forth  universal  praise;  the  parallelism 
to  "glory"  proves  this  to  be  the  sense.  4.  as  the  light —  «"*.,  of 
the  sun  (Job,  37.  14;  Proverbs,  4.  18.).  horns — The  emblem 
of power  wielded  by  "  His  hand."  [Ludovicus  De  Dieu.]  "  Rays" 
emanating  from  "  I??s  hand,"  compared  by  the  Arabs  to  the  horns 
of  the  gazelle  (cf.  "hind  of  the  morning,"  Psalm  22.  title,  Margin). 
The  Hebrew  verb  for  to  "emit  rays,"  is  from  the  root  meaning 
"horns"  (Exodus,  34.  29,  30,  35.).  [Grotius.]  The  rays  are  His 
lightnings  (Psalm  18.  8.).  [Maurer.]  there — in  that  "brightness." 
In  it,  notwithstanding  its  brilliancy,  there  was  but  the  veil  ("  the 
hiding)  of  His  power."  Even  "light,"  God's  "garment,"  covers, 
instead  of  revealing  folly,  His  surpassing  glory  (Psalm  104.  2.). 
[Henderson.]  Or,  on  mount  Sinai.  [Drusius.]  (Cf.  Exodus, 
24.  17.).  LXX.  and  Syriac  versions  read  for  "  there,"  He  ?nade  a 
hiding,  &c,  He  hid  Himself  with  clouds.  English  Version  is  bet- 
ter, which  Calvin  explains,  there  is  said  to  be  "'  a  hiding  of  God's 
power,"  because  God  did  not  reveal  it  indiscriminately  to  all,  but 
specially  to  His  peoph  (Psalm  31.  20.).  The  contrast  seems  to 
me  to  be  between  the  "  horns"  or  emanations  out  of  His  power 
("  hand"),  and  that  "  power"  itself.  The  latter  was  hidden,  whereas 
the  "  horns"  or  emanations  alone  were  manifested.  If  the  mere  scin- 
tillations were  so  awfully  overwhelming,  how  much  more  so  the 
hidden  power  itself!  This  was  especially  true  of  His  manifesta- 
tion at  Sinai  (Psalm  18.  11;  cf.  Isaiah,  45.  15,  17.).  5.  pestilence 
— to  destroy  His  people's  foes  (1  Samuel,  5.  9,  it..)-  As  Jehovah's 
advent  is  glorious  to  His  people,  so  it  is  terrible  to  His  foes. 
'burning  Coals — Psalm  18.  8  favors  English  Version.  But  the  par- 
allelism requires,  as  Margin  translates,  "  burning  disease"  (cf.  Deu- 
teronomy, 32.  24;  Psalm  91.  G.).  went ...  at  his  feet — i.e.,  after 
Him,  as  His  attendants  (Judges,  4.  10.).  6.  He  Stood  and  meas- 
ured the  earth — Jehovah,  in  Hrs  f> dvance,  is  represented  as  stop- 
ping suddenly,  and  measuring  the  earth  with  His  all-seeing  glance, 
whereat  there  is  universal  consternation.     Maurer.  from  a  differ- 
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ent  root  translates,    '*  rocked  the  earth  ;  "  which  answers  better  to 
the  parallel  "drove  asunder;"  the  Hebrew  for  which   latter,  how- 
ever, may  be  better  translated,   "made   to   tremble."     everlasting 
mountains — which  have  ever  been   remembered  as  retaining  the 
same  place  and  form  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,     did  bow 
— as  it  were,  in  reverent  submission,     his  ways  are  everlasting — 
His  marvellous  ways  of  working  for  the  salvation  of  His  people, 
mark  His  everlasting  character  :  such  as  He  was  in  His  workings 
for  them  formerly,  such  shall  He  be  now.     7.  the  tents — i.e.,  the 
dwellers.     CliShan — the  same  as  Cushy  made  Cush-an  to  harmonise 
with  Midi-an  in  the  parallel  clause.    So  Lotan  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Genesis  for  Lot.  Bochart  therfore  considers  it  equivalent  to  Midi- 
an,  or  a  part  of  Arabia.     So  in  Num.  12.  1,  Moses'  Midianite  wife  is 
called  an  Ethiopian  (Hebrew, Cushite).     Maurer  thinks  the  dwellers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ox  Red  Sea,  are  meant  ;  for  in  the 
preceding  verse  God's  everlasting  or  ancient  ways  of  delivering  His 
people  are  mentioned  :  and  in  the  following  verse,  the  dividing  of 
the  Red  sea  for  them.     Cf.  Miriam's  song  as  to  the  fear  of  Israel's 
foes  far  and  near  caused  thereby  (Exodus,  15.  14-16.).     Hebrew  ex- 
positors   refer   it  to  Cushanrishathaim,  King  of    Mesopotamia  or 
Syria,  the  first  oppressor  of  Israel  (Judges,  3.  8,  10,),  from  whom 
Othniel  delivered  them.  Thus  the  second  hemistich  of  the  verse  will 
refer  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Midian  by  Gideon   (Judges, 
6  and  7.).  to  which  v.  11  plainly  refers.     Whichever  of  these  views 
be  correct,  the  general  reference  is  to  God's  interpositions  against 
Israel's  foes  of  old.     in  affliction — rather   "  under  affliction"  (re- 
garded) as  a  heavy  burden.  Lit.,  vanity  or  iniquity,  hence  the  pun- 
ishment of  it  (cf.  Numbers,  25.  17,  18.).     curtains — the  coverings 
of  their  tents  :  the  shifting  habitation  of  the  Nomad  tribes,  which 
resembled  the  modern  Bedouins,     tremble — viz.,  at  Jehovah's  ter- 
rible interposition  for  Israel  against  them.     8.  was  the  Lord  dis- 
pleased against  the  rivers  ?—  "  Was  the  cause  of  His  dividing 
the    Red  sea  and  Jordan  His  displeasure  against  these  waters?" 
The  answer  to  this  is  tacitly  implied  in  "  thy  chariots  of  salvation!* 
"  Nay,  it  was  not  displeasure  against  the  waters,  but   His  pleasure 
in  interposing  for  His  people's  salvation"  (cf.  v.  10.).     thy  char- 
iots— in  antithesis  to  thy  foe,  Pharaoh's   "  chariots,"  which  not- 
withstanding  their  power  and  numbers,  were  engulphed  in  the 
waters  of  destruction.     God  can  make  the   most   unlikely  means 
work  for  His  people's  salvation  (Exodus,  14.  7,  9,  23,  25-28  ;  15.  3- 
8,  19.).     Jehovah's  chariots  are  His  angels  (Psalm  68,  17,),  or  the 
cherubim,  or  the  ark  (Joshua.  3. 13,  and  4.  7  ,  cf.  Songof  Solomon,  I. 
9.).    9.  bow  . .  .  made  .    .  naked — i.e.,  was  drawn  forth  from  its  cover, 
in  which  bows  usually  were  cased  when  not  in  use.     Cf.  Isaiah,  22. 
6,   "Kir   uncovered  the  shield."     according  to  the  Oaths  of  the 
tribes,  even  thy  word  —  i.e.,  thy  oaths  of  promise  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (Psalm  77.  8 ;  Luke,  I.  73,  74.).  Habakkuk  shows  that  God's 
miraculous  interpositions  for  His  people  were  not  limited  to  one 
time,  but  that  God's  oaths  to  His  people  are  sure  ground  for  their 
always   expecting   them.     The  mention  of  the  tribes  rather  than 
Abraham  or  Moses,  is  in  order  that  they  may  not  doubt  that  to 
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them  belongs  this  grace  of  which  Abraham  was  the  depository. 
[Calvin  and  Jerome.]  Maurer  translates  "  The  spears  were 
glutted  with  blood,  the  triumphal  song  !"  i.e.,  no  sooner  did  Jeho- 
vah begin  the  battle  by  baring  His  bow,  than  the  spears  were  glut- 
ted with  blood  and  the  triumphal  song  sung.  Thou  didst  Cleave 
the  earth  With  rivers  —  the  result  of  the  earthquake  caused  by 
God's  approach.  [Maurer.]  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  bringing 
forth  water  from  the  rock  (Exodus,  17.  6.  Numbers,  20.  10,  11  ; 
Psalm  78.  15,  16;  105.  41.).  But  the  context  implies  not  the  giving 
of  water  to  His  people  to  drink,  but  the  fearful  physical  phenom- 
ena attending  Jehovah's  attack  on  Israel's  foes.  10.  the  mountains 
— repetition  with  increased  emphasis  of   some  of  the  tremendous 

phenomena  mentioned  in  v.  6.  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by 

— viz.,  of  the  Red  sea ;  and  again,  of  the  Jordan.  God  marked 
His  favor  to  His  people  in  all  the  elements,  causing  every  obstacle, 
whether  mountains  or  waters,  which  impeded  their  progress,  to 
fass  away.  [Calvin].  Maurer,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  torrents 
(rains)  of  water  rush  down."  lifted  .  .  .  hands  on  high — viz.,  its 
billows  lifted  on  high  by  the  tempest.  Personification.  As  men 
signify  by  voice  or  gesture  of  hand  that  they  will  do  what  they  are 
commanded,  so  these  parts  of  nature  testified  their  obedience  to 
God's  will  (Exodus,  14,  22  ;  Joshua,  3.  16  ;  Psalm.  77.  17,  18  ;  114. 
4 .)•  II.  SUn  .  .  .  moon  Stood  Still — at  Joshua's  command  (Joshua, 
10.  12,  13).  Maurer  wrongly  translates,  "  stand"  {withdrawn  or 
hidden  from  view,  by  the  clouds  which  covered  the  sky  during  the 
thunders.)  light  of  thine  arrows — hail  mixed  with  lightnings 
(Joshua,  10.  10,  11.).  they  went — the  sun  and  moon  "went"  not 
as  always  heretofore,  but  according  to  the  light  and  direction  of  Je- 
nuvah's  arrows,  viz.,  His  lightnings  hurled  in  defence  of  His  peo- 
ple ;  astonished  at  these  they  stood  still.  [Calvin.]  Maurer 
translates,  "At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  (which)  went  "  or  flew, 
12.  march  —  implying  Jehovah's  majestic  and  irresistible  progress 
before  His  people  (Judges,  5-4  ;  Psalm  68.  7.).  Israel  would  not 
have  dared  to  attack  the  nations,  unless  Jehovah  had  gone  before. 

thresh— (Micah,  4. 13.).    13.  with  thine  anointed— with  Messiah . 

of  whom  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  God's  anointed  leaders  of  Is- 
rael, were  the  types  (Psalm  89.  19,  20,  38.).  God  from  the  be- 
ginning delivered  His  people  in  person,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  Medi- 
ator (Isaiah,  63.  n.).  Thus  Habakkuk  confirms  believers  in  the 
hope  of  their  deliverance,  as  well  because  God  is  always  the  same, 
as  also  because  the  same  anointed  Mediator  is  ready  now  to  fulfil 
God's  will  and  interpose  for  Israel,  as  of  old.  [Calvin.]  Maurer 
translates  to  suit  the  parallelism,  "  for  salvation  to  thine  anointed," 
viz.,  Israel's  king  in  the  abstract,  answering  to  the  "  people  "  in 
the  former  clause  (cf.  Psalm  28.  8  ;  Lamentations,  4.  20.).  Or  Is- 
rael is  meant,  the  anointed,   i.e.,  consecrated   people  of    Jehovah 

(Psaim  105.  15.).  woundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the 

Wicked — probably  an  allusion  to  Psalm  68.  21.  Each  head  person 
sprung  from  and  belonging  to  the  house  of  Israel's  wicked  foes  ; 
such  as  Jabin,  whose  city  Hazor  was  "  the  head  of  all  the  king- 
doms" of  Canaan    (Joshua,  11.  10;   cf  Judges,  4.  2,  3,  13.).     dis* 
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Covering  the  foundation  —  thou  destroyedst  high  and  low.  As 
"  the  head  of  the  house  "  means  the  prince,  so  the  "  foundation  " 
means  the  general  host  of  the  enemy,  unto  the  neck  —  image 
from  a  flood  reaching  to  the  neck  (Isaiah,  8.  8  ;  30.  28.).  So  God, 
by  His  wrath  overflowing  on  the  foe,  caused  their  princes'  necks  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  Israel's  leaders  (Joshua,  10.  24;  11.  8, 12.). 
14.  Strike  .  .  .  with  his  Staves — with  the  "wicked"  (v.  13)  foe's 
own  sword  (Maurer  translates,  "  spears")  (Judges,  7.  22.).  head 
Of  his  villages — not  only  kings  were  overthrown  by  God's  hand, 
but  His  vengeance  passed  through  the  foe's  villages  and  dependen- 
cies. A  just  retribution,  as  the  foe  had  made  "  the  inhabitants  of 
Israel's  villages  to  cease"  (Judges,  5.  7.).  Grotius  translates,  "of 
his  warriors  ;"  Gesenius,  "  the  chief  of  his  captains."  to  Scatter 
me — Israel,  with  whom  Habakkuk  identifies  himself  (cf.  ch.  1.  12.). 

rejoicing  ...  to  devour  the  poor  secretly — "the  poor"  means 

the  Israelites,  for  whom  in  their  helpless  state  the  foe  lurks  in  his 
lah,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  pounce  on  and  devour  (Psalm  10.  9  ;  17. 

12.).    15.  thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  with  thine  horses 

— (v.  8.).  No  obstacle  could  prevent  thy  progress  when  leading 
thy  people  in  safety  to  their  inheritance,  whether  the  Red  sea,  Jor- 
dan, or  the  figurative  waves  of  foes  raging  against  Israel  (Psalm  65 

7  ;  77.  19.).  16.  when  I  heard  . . .  trembled— viz.,  at  the  judg- 
ments which  God  had  declared  (ch.  1.)  were  to  be  inflicted  on  Ju- 
dea  by  the  Chaldeans,  belly — the  bowels  were  thought  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  the  seat  of  yearning  compassion  (Jeremiah,  31. 
20.).  Or  "heard"  may  refer  to  v.  2  of  this  ch.  3.,  "  When  I  heard 
as  to  Jehovah's  coming  interposition  for  Israel  against  the  Chalde- 
ans being  still  at  some  distance"  (ch.  2.  3;);  so  also  "the  voice." 
[Maurer.]  at  the  voice — of  the  divine  threatenings  (ch.  1.  6.). 
The  faithful  tremble  at  the  voice  alone  of  God  before  He  inflicts 
punishment.  Habakkuk  speaks  in  the  person  of  all  the  faithful  in 
Israel,  trembled  in  myself—  i.e.,  I  trembled  all  over.  [Grotius.] 
that  I  might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble— the  true  and  only  path 

to  rest  is  through  such  fear.  Whoever  is  securely  torpid  and  har- 
dened towards  God,  will  be  tumultuously  agitated  in  the  day  of 
affliction  and  so  will  bring  on  himself  a  worse  destruction  ;  but  he 
who  in  time  meets  God's  wrath  and  trembles  at  His  threats,  pre- 
pares the  best  rest  for  himself  in  the  day  of  affliction.  [Calvin.] 
Henderson  translates,  "Yet  I  shall  have  rest."  Habakkuk  thus 
consoling  his  mind,  Though  trembling  at  the  calamity  coming,  yet 
I  shall  have  rest  in  God  (Isaiah,  26.  3.).  But  that  sentiment  does 
not  seem  to  be  directly  asserted  till  v.  17,  as  the  words  following  at 

the  close  of  this  verse  imply,  when  he  cometh  up  unto  the  peo- 
ple, he  will  invade — rather  (  as  English  Version  is  a  mere  truism), 
connected  with  the  preceding  clause,  '  that  I  might  rest,  &c,  when 
he  (the  Chaldean  foe)  cometh  up  unto  the  people  (the  Jews),  that 
he  may  cut  them  off"  [Calvin.]  The  Hebrew  for  "invade" 
means,  to  rush  upon,  or  to  attack  and  cut  off  ?vith  congregated  troops. 
17.  Destroy  the  " vines"  and  "fig  trees"  of  the  carnal  heart,  and 
his  mirth  ceases.  But  those  who  when  full  enjoyed  God  in  all, 
when  emptied  can  enjoy  all  in  God.     They  can  sit  down  upon  the 
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heap  of  ruined  creature  comforts,  and  rejoice  in  Him  as  the  "  God 
of  their  salvation."  Running  in  the  way  of  His  commandments, 
we  outrun  our  troubles.  Thus  Habakkuk,  beginning  his  prayer 
with  trembling,  ends  it  with  a  song  of  triumph  (Job,  13.  15;  Psalm 
4-  7;  43-  3,  5-)-  labor  Of  the  Olive— i.e.,  the  fruit  expected  from 
the  olive,  fail — lit.,  lie,  i.e.,  disappoint  the  hope  {Margin,  Isaiah, 
58.11.).  fields — from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning  "to  be  yellow;" 
such  as  they  look  at  harvest  time,  meat — food,  grain,  cut  off — 
i.e.,  cease.     18.    Yet   I   will  rejoice — The  prophet  speaks  in  the 

name  of  his  people.   19.  hinds'  feet . . .  walk  up  on  . . .  high  places 

—•Habakkuk  has  here  before  his  mind  Psalm  18.  33,  34;  Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  13.  "  Hinds'  (gazelles')  feet"  imply  the  swiftness  with 
which  God  enables  him  (the  prophet  and  his  people)  to  escape  from 
his  enemies,  and  return  to  his  native  land.  The  "  high  places"  are 
called  "  mine,"  to  imply  that  Israel  shall  be  restored  to  his  own 
land,  a  land  of  hills  which  are  places  of  safety  and  of  eminence  (cf. 
Genesis,  19.  17,  and  Matthew  24.  16.).  Probably  not  only  the 
safety,  but  the  moral  elevation,  of  Israel  above  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth  is  implied  (Deuteronomy,  33.  29.).  on  my  stringed  instru- 
ments— neginoth.  This  is  the  prophets  direction  to  the  precentor 
("  chief  singer")  how  the  preceding  ode  (ch.  3)  is  to  be  performed 
(cf.  Psalm  4.  and  6.,  titles).  The  prophet  had  a  certain  form  of  stringed 
instrument  adapted  to  certain  numbers  and  measures.  This  form- 
ula at  the  end  of  the  ode,  directing  the  kind  of  instrument  to  be 
used,  agrees  with  that  in  the  beginning  of  it,  which  directs  the 
kind  of  melody  (cf.  Isaiah,  38.  20.). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Zephaniah,  ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  prophesied  "  in  the  days 
of  Josiah  "  (ch.  i.  i.),  i.  e.,  between  642  and  611  B.  C.  The  name  means  "Je- 
hovah hath  guarded,"  lit.,  hidden  (Ps.  27.  5;  83.  3.).  The  specification  in  the 
introductory  heading,  of  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather  and  great  great  grandfather,  implies,  that  the  latter  were  persons  of 
note  ;  or  else  the  design  was  to  distinguish  him  from  another  Zephaniah  of  note 
at  the  time  of  captivity.  The  Jews'  supposition,  that  persons  recorded  as  a  pro- 

{)het's  ancestors  were  themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit  seems  ground 
ess.  Though  there  is  no  impossibility  of  the  Hezekieh,  who  was  Zephaniah's 
great  great  grandfather, being  king  Hezekiah  as  to  the  number  of  generations;  for 
Hezekiah's  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  and  his  successor's  reign  of  fifty-five 
years,  admit  of  four  generations  interposing  between.  Yet  the  omission  of  the 
designation,  "  king  of  Judah,"  is  fatal  to  the  theory  (cf.  Pro.  25.  1;  Tea. 
38.  9-).  809 
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He  must  have  flourished  in  the  earli-r  part  of  Josiah's  reign.     In  ch.  a.  xt~ 
■i,  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nineveh,  wIik  h  happened  in  B.  C.  625  ;  and  in  ck_ 

1.  4,  he  denounces  various  forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  that  of  Baal.  Now 
Josiah's  reformation  began  in  the  twelfth  and  was  completed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Zephaniah,  therefore,  in  denouncing  Baal  worship  co-opera- 
ted with  that  good  king  in  his  efforts,  and  so  must  have  prophesied  somewhere 
between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  years  of  his  reign.  The  silence  of  the 
historical  books  is  no  argument  against  this,  as  it  would  equally  apply  against 
Jeremiah's  prophetical  existence  at  the  same  time.  Jewish  tradition  says,  that 
Zephaniah  had  for  his  colleagues  Jeremiah,  whose  sphere  of  labour  was  the 
thoroughfares  and  market  places,  and  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  exercised 
her  vocation  in  the  college  in  Jerusalem. 

The  prophecy  begins  with  the  nation's  sin  and  the  fearful  retribution  com- 
ing at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  These  are  not  mentioned  by  name  as  in 
Jeremiah  ;  for  the  prophecies  of  the  latter,  being  nearer  the  fulfillment,  be- 
come more  explicit  than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The  second  chapter  dooms 
the  persecuting  states  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  Judea  itself.  The  third 
chapter  denounces  Jerusalem,  but  concludes  with  the  promise  of  her  joyful  re- 
establishment  in  the  theocracy. 

The  style,  though  not  generally  sublime,  is  graphic  and  vivid  in  details  (cf.  ch. 
1.  $-12).  The  language  is  pure,  and  free  from  Aramaisms.  There  are  occasional 
coincidences  with  former  prophets  (cf.  ch.  2.  14,  with  Isaiah  34.  11;  ch.  2.  15,  with 
Isaiah  47.  8;  ch.  3.  10,  with  Isaiah  18.  1;  ch.  2.  8,  with  Isaiah  16.  6;  also  ch.  t.  5, 
with  Jeremiah  8.  2;  ch.  1.  12,  with  Jeremiah  48.  H>.  Such  coincidences  in  part 
arise  from  the  phraseology  of  Hebrew  prophetic  poetry  being  the  common  language 
of  the  inspired  brotherhood.  The  New  Testament,  at  Romans  15.  6,  seems  to 
refer  to  Zephaniah  3.  9. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-18.  God's  Severe  Judgment  on  Judah  for  its  Idol- 
atry and  Neglect  of  Him  :  The  Rapid  approach  of  the 
Judgment,  and  the  Impossibility  of  Escape.  I.  days  of  Jo- 
siah— Had  their  idolatries  been  under  former  kings,  they  might 
have  said,  Our  kings  have  forced  us  to  this  and  that.  But  under 
Josiah,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  reform  them,  they  have  no  such 
excuse,  son  of  Amon — the  idolater,  whose  bad  practices  the  Jews 
clung  to,  rather  than  the  good  example  of  Josiah,  his  son,  so  incor- 
rigible were  they  in  sin.  Judah — Israel's  ten  tribes  had  ere  this  gone 
into  captivity.  2.  utterly  consume — from  a  root  to  sweep  away, 
ox  scrape  off  utterly.  See  the  Margin,  Jeremiah,  8.  13,  and  here. 
from  Off  the  land — of  Judah.  3.  Enumeration  in  detail  of  the 
"all  things"  (v.  2;  cf.  Jeremiah,  9.  10;  Hosea,  4.  3.).  the  stum- 
bling blocks — idols  which  cause  Judah  to  offend  or  stumble  (Eze- 
kiel,  14.  3,  4,  7.).  with  the  wicked— the  idols  and  their  worship- 
pers shall  be  involved  in  a  common  destruction.  4.  stretch  Out 
*"mine  hand — indicating  some  remarkable  and  unusual  work  of  ven- 
geance (Isaiah,  5.  25;  9.  12,  17,  21.).  Judah — including  Benjamin. 
These  two  tribes  are  to  suffer,  which  thought  themselves  perpet- 
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ually  secure,  because  they  escaped  the  captivity  in  which  the  ten 
tribes  were  involved.  Jerusalem — the  fountain  head  of  the  evil. 
God  begins  with  His  sanctuary  (Ezekiel,  9.  6;);  and  those  who  are 
nigh  Him  (Leviticus,  10.  3.).  the  remnant  of  Baal — the  remains 
of  Baal-worship,  which  as  yet  Josiah  was  unable  utterly  to  eradi- 
cate in  remoter  places.  Baal  was  the  Phenician  tutelary  god. 
From  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judges,  2.  13)  Israel  had  fallen  into 
this  idolatry  ;  and  Manasseh  lately  had  set  up  this  idol  within  Je- 
hovah's temple  itself  (2  Kings,  21.  3,  5,  7.).  Josiah  began  his  re- 
formation in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chronicles,  34.  4, 
8,),  and  in  the  eighteenth  had  as  far  as  possible  completed  it. 
Chemarims — idol-priests,  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
meaning  "  ministers  of  the  gods"  (Servius  on  ^neidxi.),  the  same 
name  as  the  Tyrian  Camilli,  r  and  /  being  interchangeable  (cf. 
Margin,  Hosea,  10.  5.).  Josiah  is  expressly  said  {Margin,  2  Kings, 
23.  5)  to  have  "put  down  the  Chemarim."  The  Hebrew  root 
means  black  (from  the  black  garments  which  they  wore,  or  the 
marks  which  they  branded  oh  their  foreheads);  or  zealous, 
from  their  idolatrous  fanaticism.  The  very  "  name,"  as  well  as 
themselves,  shall  be  forgotten.  the  priests  —  of  Jehovah,  of 
Aaronic  descent,  who  ought  to  have  used  all  their  power  to  eradi- 
cate, but  who  secretly  abetted,  idolatry,  (cf.  ch.  3.  4  ;  Ezekiel,  8.;  22. 
26 ;  44.  10.).  From  the  priests  Zephaniah  passes  to  the  people. 
5.  worship  the  host  Of  heaven — Saba  ;  whence  in  contrast  to 
Sabeanism,  Jehovah  is  called  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  upon  the  house- 
tops— which  were  flat  (2.  Kings,  23.  5,  6,  12  ;  Jeremiah,  19.  13  ; 
32.  29.).  swear  by  the  Lord — rather,  "  swear  to  Jehovah  "  (2 
Chronicles,  15.  14;  solemnly  dedicating  themselves  to  Him  (cf.  Isa- 
iah, 48.  1  ;  Hosea,  4.  15.).  and — " and yet  (with  strange  inconsist- 
ency, 1  Kings,  18.  21  ;  Ezekiel,  20.  39;  Matthew,  6.  24)  swear  by 
Malcham, '  i.e.,'  their  king"  [Maurer]  ;  the  same  as  Moloch 
{Note,  Amos,  5.  26,),  and  4  Milcom  the  god  of  .  .  .  Ammon  "  (1 
Kings,  11.  33.).  If  Satan  have  half  the  heart,  he  will  have  all  ;  if 
the  Lord  have  but  half  offered  to  Him,  He  will  have  none.  6- 
This  verse  describes  more  comprehensively  those  guilty  of  defection 
from  Jehovah  in  any  way  (Jeremiah,  2.  13;  17.).  7.   Hold  thy  peace 

at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  —  (Habakkuk,  2.  20.).     Let  the 

earth  be  silent  at  His  approach.  [Maurer.]  Or,  "  Thuu  whoso- 
ever hast  been  wont  to  speak  against  God,  as  if  He  had  no  care 
about  earthly  affairs,  cease  thy  murmurs  and  self  justifications ; 
submit  thyself  to  God,  and  repent  in  time."  [Calvin,  &c]  Lord 
.  .  .  prepared  a  sacrifice  —  viz.,  a  slaughter  of  the  guilty  Jews, 
the  victims  due  to  His  justice  (Isaiah,  34.  6  ;  Jeremiah,  46.  10  ; 
Ezekiel,  39.  17.).  bid  his  guests — lit.,  sanctified  His  called  ones 
(cf.  Isaiah.  13.  3.).  It  enhances  the  bitterness  of  the  judgment 
that  the  heathen  Chaldeans  should  be  sanctified,  or  consecrated  as 
it  were,  by  God  as  His  priests,  and  be  called  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
elect  people  ;  as  on  feast  days  the  priests  used  to  feast  among  them- 
selves on  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices.  [Calvin.]  English  Ver- 
sion takes  it  not  of  the  priests,  but  the  guests  bidden  who  also  had 

to  "  sanctify"  or  purify  themselves  before  coming  to  the  sacrificial 
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feast  (i  Samuel,  9.  13,  22  ;  16.  5.).  Nebuchadnezzar  was  bidden  to 
come  to  take  vengeance  on  guilty  Jerusalem  (Jeremiah,  25.  9.).  8. 
the  princes — who  ought  to  have  been  an  example  of  good  to  oth- 
ers, but  were  ringleaders  in  all  evil,  the  king's  children — fulfilled 
(Jeremiah,  39,  6,)  on  Zedekiah's  children  ;  and  previously,  on  Je- 
hoahaz  and  Eliakim,  the  sons  of  Josiah  (2  Kings,  23.  31,  36  ;  2 
Chronicles,  36.  6  ;  cf.  also  2  Kings,  20.  18  ;  21.  13.).  Huldah  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings,  22.  20)  intimated  that  which  Zephaniah  now 

more  expressly  foretells,    all  such  as  are  clothed  with  strange 

apparel — the  princes  or  courtiers  who  attired  themselves  in  costly 
garments,  imported  from  abroad  ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  luxury,  and 
partly  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  foreign  great  nations  whose 
costume  they  imitated,  as  well  as  their  idolatries  [Calvin];  whereas 
in  costume,  as  in  other  respects,  God  would  have  them  to  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  nations.  Grotius  refers  the  "  strange  apparel  "to 
garments  forbidden  by  the  law,  e.  g.,  men's  garments  worn  by 
women,  and  vice  versa,  a  heathen  us>age  in  the  worship  of  Mars 
and  Venus  (Deuteronomy,  22.  5.).  9.  those  that  leap  on  the 
threshold  —  the  servants  of  the  princes  who,  after  having  gotten 
prey,  like  hounds,  for  their  masters,  leap  exultingly  on  their  mas- 
ter's thresholds ;  or,  on  the  thresholds  of  the  houses  which  they 
break  into.  [Calvin.]  Jerome  explains  it  of  those  who  walk  up 
the  steps  into  the  sanctuary  with  haughtiness.  Rosenmuller 
translates, "  leap  over  the  threshold;"  viz„  in  imitation  of  the 
Philistine  custom  of  not  treading  on  the  threshold,  which  arose 
from  the  head  and  hands  of  Dagon  being  cut  off  on  the  threshold 
before  the  ark  (1  Samuel,  5.  5.).  Cf.  Isaiah,  2.  6,  "  thy  people  .  .  . 
are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines."  Calvin's  view  agrees  best 
with  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  fill  ,  .  .  master's  houses  with 
violence,  &c. — i.e.,  with  goods  obtained  ivith  violence,  &c.  10. 
fish  gate — (2  Chronicles.  33.  14 ;  Nehemiah,  3.  3  ;  12.  39.).  Situ- 
ated on  the  East  of  the  lower  city,  North  of  the  sheep  gate  [Mau- 
rer];  near  the  strong  hold  of  David  in  Millo,  between  Zion  and 
the  lower  city,  towards  the  West.  [Jerome.]  This  verse  describes 
the  state  of  the  city  whilst  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
through  the  fish  gate  that  he  entered  the  city.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  fish  market  which  was  near  it.  Through  it  passed  those 
who  used  to  bring  fish  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Jordan.  It 
answers  to  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus  gate.  [Henderson.] 
the  second — viz.,  the  gate  which  was  second  in  dignity.  [Calvin.] 
Or,  the  second  or  lower  part  of  the  city.  Appropriately,  the  fish 
gate,  or  extreme  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  first  resounds 
with  the  cries  of  the  citizens  as  the  foe  approaches  ;  then,  as  he  ad- 
vances further,  that  part  of  the  city  itself,  viz.,  its  inner  part ;  lastly, 
when  the  foe  is  actually  come,  and  has  burst  in,  the  hills,  the  high- 
er ones  especially,  Zion  and  Moriah,  on  which  the  upper  city  and 
temple  were  founded.  [Maurer.]  The  second,  or  lower  city,  an- 
swers to  Akra,  North  of  Zion,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  Tyropoeon  running  down  to  the  pool  of  Siloam.  [Henderson.] 
The  Hebrew  is  translated  "  college  "  2  Kings,  22.  14  ;  so  Vatablus 
would   translate  here,     hills  —  not  here  those  outside,  but  those 
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within  the  walls,  Zion,  Moriah,  and  Ophel.  II.  Maktesh  —  rather, 
"  the  mortar,"  a  name  applied  to  the  valley  of  Siloam  from  its 
hollow  shape.  [Jerome.]  The  valley  between  Zion  and  mount 
Olivet,  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  mount  Moriah  where  the  mer- 
chants dwelt.  Zechariah,  14.  21,  "The  Canaanite,"  viz.,  merchant. 
\Chaldee  Version]  The  Tyropceon  (i.e.,  cheese  makers)  valley  below 
mount  Akra.  [Rosenmuller.]  Better,  Jerusalem  itself,  so  called, 
as  lying  in  the  midst  of  hills  (Isaiah,  22.  1  ;  Jeremiah,  21.  13,),  and 
as  doomed  to  be  the  scene  of  its  people  being  destroyed  as  corn  or 
drugs  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  (Proverbs,  27.  22.).  [Maurer.]  Cf. 
the  similar  image  of  a  "  pot  "  (Ezekiel,  24.  3,  6.).  The  reason  for 
the  destruction  is  subjoined,  viz.,  its  merchant  people's  greediness  of 
gain,  all  the  merchant  people — lit.,  the  Canaanite  people:  irony; 
all  the  merchant  people  of  Jerusalem  are  very  Canaanites  in  greed  for 
gain  and  in  idolatries  (Note,  Hosea.  12.  7.).  all .  . .  that  bear  Silver 
— loading  themselves  with  that  which  will  prove  but  a  burden 
(Habakkuk,  2.  6.).  12.  search  . .  .  With  Candles — or  lamps  ;  so  as  to 
leave  no  dark  corner  in  it  wherein  sin  can  escape  the  punishment, 
of  which  the  Chaldeans  are  my  instruments  (cf.  v.  13;  Luke,  15. 
8.).  settled  On  their  lees — hardened  or  crusted.  Image  from  the 
crust  formed  at  the  bottom  of  wines  long  left  undisturbed  (Jer- 
_emiah,  48.  11.).  The  effect  of  wealthy  undisturbed  ease  ("  lees"  )  on 
the  ungodly  is  hardening:  they  become  stupidly  secure  (cf.  Psalm 
55.  19;  Amos,  6.  1.).  Lord  will  not  do  good  . . .  evil — they  deny 
that  God  regards  human  affairs,  or  renders  good  to  the  good,  or 
evil  to  the  evil,  but  that  all  things  go  hap-hazard  (Psalm  10.  4;  Mal- 
achi,  2.  17.).  13.  Fulfilling  the  prophesy  Deuteronomy,  28,,  30,  39 
(cf.  Amos,  5.  11.).  14.  voice  Of .  .  .  day  Of .  .  .  Lord — i.e.,  Jeho- 
vah ushering  in  that  day  with  a  roar  of  vengeance  against  the 
guilty  (Jeremiah,  25.  30;  Amos,  1.  2.).  They  who  will  not  now  heed 
(v.  12)  His  voice  by  His  prophets,  must  heed  it  when  uttered  by 
the  avenging  foe.  mighty  .  .  .  Shall  cry  .  .  .  bitterly — in  hopeless 
despair ;  the  might  on  which  Jerusalem  now  prides  itself,  shall 
then  fail  utterly.  15.  wasteneSS  .  .  .  desolation — the  Hebrew 
terms  by  their  similarity  of  sounds,  Shoah,  Umeshoah,  express  the 
dreary  monotony  of  desolation  (cf.  Note,  Nahum,  2.  10.).  16.  the 
trumpet — viz.,  of  the  besieging  enemy  (Amos,  2.  2.).  alarm — the 
war-shout.  [Maurer.]  towers — lit.,  angles;  for  city  walls  used 
not  to  be  built  in  a  direct  line,  but  with  sinuous  curves  and  angles, 
so  that  besiegers  advancing  might  be  assailed  not  only  in  front,  but 
on  both  sides,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  "  cul-de-sac ;"  towers  were 
built  especially  at  the  angles.  So  Tacitus  describes  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Hist.  5.  11.  5.  17.  like  blind  men — unable  to  see 
whither  to  turn  themselves  so  as  to  find  an  escape  from  existing 
evils,     flesh — Hebrew,  bread;  so  the  Arabic  term  for  bread 'is  used 

for  flesh  (Matthew,  26.  26.).  18.  Neither  . . .  silver  nor  . . .  gold 
shall . . .  deliver  them,  &c. — (Proverbs,  11.  4.).  fire  of  his  jeal- 
ousy— (Ezekiel,  38.  19.).  His  wrath  jealous  for  His  honor  con- 
suming the  guilty  like  fire,    make  even  a  speedy  riddance  of  all 

— rather,  "a  consummation  (complete  destruction:  "full  end," 
Jeremiah,  46.  28;  Ezekiel,  IX.  13)  altogether  sudden."  &c.  [Mau- 
RER.J     "A  consumption,  and  that  a  sudden  one,"  &c.     [Calvin."!, 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-15.  Exhortation  to  Repent  ere  the  Chaldean  In- 
vaders come.  Doom  of  Judah's  Foes,  the  Philistines,  Mo- 
ab,  Ammon,  with  their  Idols,  and  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 
I.  Gather  yourselves — to  a  religious  assembly  to  avert  the  judg- 
ment by  prayers  (Joel,  2.  16.).  [Grotius.]  Or,  so  as  not  to  be 
dissipated  "  as  chaff"  (v.  2.).  The  Hebrew  is  akin  to  a  root  mean- 
ing chaff.  Self-confidence  and  corrupt  desires  are  the  dissipation 
from  which  they  are  exhorted  to  gather  themselves.  [Calvin.] 
The  foe,  otherwise,  like  the  wind,  will  scatter  you  "as  the  chaff." 
Repentance  is  the  gathering  of  themselves  meant,  nation  not  de- 
sired— (cf.  2  Chronicles,  21.  20,),  i.e.,  not  desirable  ;  unworthy  of 
the  grace  or  favor  of  God  ;  and  yet  God  so  magnifies  that  grace  as  to 
be  still  solicitous  for  their  safety  though  they  had  destroyed  them- 
selves and  forfeited  all  claims  on  His  grace.  [Calvin.]  Margin 
from  Chaldee  Version  has,  "  not  desirous,"  viz.,  of  returning  to 
God.  Maurer  and  Gesenius  translate,  "  Not  waxing  pale,"  i.e., 
dead  to  shame.  English  Version  is  best.  2.  Before  the  decree 
bring  forth— i.e.,  Before  G3d's  decree  against  you  announced  by 
me  (ch.  1.)  have  its  fufddmcnt.  As  the  embryo  lies  hid  in  the 
womb,  and  then  emerges  to  light  in  its  own  due  time,  so  though 
God  for  a  time  hides  His  vengeance,  yet  He  brings  it  forth  at  the 
proper  season,  before  the  day  pass  as  the  Chaff—  i.e.,  before  the 
day  for  repentance  pass,  and  with  it  you,  the  ungodly,  pass  away 
as  the  chaff  (]oh,  21.  18;  Ps.  1.  4.).  Maurer  puts  it  parenthetically, 
"  the  day  {i.e.,  time)  passes  as  the  chaff,"  (i.e.,  most  quickly).  Cal- 
vin, "  before  the  decree  bring  forth  (the  predicted  vengeance),  (then) 
the  chaff  (the  Jews)  shall  pass  in  a  day,  i.e.,  in  a  moment,  though  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  long  before  they  could  be  overthrown. 
English  Version  is  best ;  the  latter  clause  being  explanatory  of  the 
former,  and  so  the  before  being  understood,  not  expressed.  3.  As 
in  v.  1  (cf.  Note,  ch.  1.  12,),  he  had  warned  the  hardened  among 
the  people  to  humble  themselves,  so  now  he  admonishes  "  the 
meek  ■"  to  proceed  in  their  right  course,  that  so  they  may  escape  the 
general  calamity  (Psalm  76.  9.).  The  meek  bow  themselves  under 
God's  chastisements  to  God's  will,  whereas  the  ungodly  become  only 
the  more  hardened  by  them.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  — in  contrast  to 
those  that  "  sought  not  the  Lord  "  (ch.  1.  6.).  The  meek  are  not  to 
regard  what  the  multitude  do,  but  seek  God  at  once,  his  judgment 
— i.e.,  law.  The  true  way  of  "  seeking  the  Lord  "  is  to  "  work 
judgment,"  not  merely  to  be  zealous  about  outward  ordinances. 
Seek  meekness — not  perversely  murmuring  against  God's  dealings 
but  patiently  submitting  to  them,  and  composedly  waiting  for  de- 
liverance, it  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  —  (Isaiah.  26.20;  Amos, 
5.  6.).  This  phrase  does  not  imply  doubt  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
godly,  but  expresses  the  difficulty  of  it,  as  well  that  the  ungodly 
may  see  the  certainty  of  their  doom,  as  also  that  the  faithful  may, 
value  the  more  the  grace  of  God  in  their  case  (1  Peter,  4.  17-19.). 
[Calvin.]  Cf.  2  Kings,  25.  12.  4.  For — He  makes  the  punish- 
ment awaiting  the  neighboring  states  an  argument  why  the  ungodly 
should  repent  (v.  1,),  and  the  godly  persevere,  viz.,  that  so  they  may 
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escape  from  the  general  calamity.     Gaza  shall  be  forsaken  —  In 

the  Hebrew  there  is  a  play  of  similar  sounds,  Gazah  Gazubah;  Ga- 
sah  shall  be  forsaken  as  its  name  implies.     So  the  Hebrew  of  the 
next  clause,  Ekron  teeakeer.     at  the  noonday — when  on  account  of 
the  heat   Orientals  usually  sleep,  and  military  operations  are  sus- 
pended (2  Samuel,  4.  5,  &c).     Hence  an  attack  at  noon  implies  one 
sudden  and  unexpected  (Jeremiah,  6.  4,  5  ;  15.  8.).     Ekron — Four 
cities  of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned,  whereas  Jive  was  the  nor- 
mal number  of  their  leading  cities.     Gath  is  omitted,  being  at  this 
time  under  the  Jew's  dominion.    David  had  subjugated  it  (1  Chron- 
icles, 18.  1.).     Under  Joram   the  Philistines  almost  regained  it  (2 
Chronicles,  21.  16,),  but  Uzziah  (2  Chronicles,  26.  6)  and  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings,  18.  8)  having  conquered  them,  it  remained  under  the  Jews. 
Amos,  1.  6,  &c,    Zechariah,   9.   5,  6,  Jeremiah.  25.  20,  similarly 
mention  only  four  cities  of  the  Philistines.     5.  inhabitants  Of  the 
sea-COast — the  Philistine  dwelling  on  the  strip  of  sea  coast  South 
West  of  Canaan.     Lit.,  the  cord  or  line  of  sea  (cf.  Jeremiah,  47.  7  ; 
Ezekiel,  25.  16.).     the  Cherethiles — the  Cretans,  a  name  applied 
%o  the  Philistines  as  sprung  from  Crete  (Deuteronomy,  2.  23  ;  Jere- 
miah, 47.  4  ;  Amos,  9.  7.).     Philistine  means  "  an  emigrant."    Ca- 
naan .  .  .  land  Of  the  Philistines — they  occupied  the  South  West 
of  Canaan  (Joshua,  13.  2,  3;);  a  name  which  hints  that  they  are 
doomed  to  the  same  destruction   as   the  early  occupants  of    the 
land.     6.  dwellings  and  cottages  for  Shepherds — rather,  dwell- 
ings with  cisterns  {i.e.,  water  tanks  dug  in  the  earth)  for  shepherds. 
Instead  of  a  thick  population  and  tillage,  the  region  shall  become 
a  pasturage  for  Nomad  shepherd's  flocks.     The  Hebrew  for  dug  cis- 
terns, Ceroth,  seems  a  play  on  sounds,  alluding  to  their  name  Che- 
rethites  (v.  5  :):  Their  land  shall   become  what  their  national  name 
implies,  a  land  of  cisterns.     Maurer   translates,  "  Feasts  for  shep- 
herds' (flocks),"  i.e.,  one  wide  pasturage.     7.  remnant  Of  .  .  .  JlJ- 
dah — those  of  the  Jews  who  shall  be  left  after  the  coming  calamity, 
and  who   shall  return  from  exile,     feed  thereupon — viz.,  in  the 
pastures  of  that  sea  coast  region  (v.  6.).     visit — in  mercy  (Exodus, 
4.  31.).     8.  I  have  heard — A  seasonable  consolation  to   Judah 
when  wantonly  assailed  by  Moab  and  Ammon  with  impunity;  God 
saith,  "  I  have  heard   it  all,    though   I    might    seem  to  men  not 
to  have  observed  it  because  I  did  not  immediately  inflict  punish- 
ment."    magnified    themselves — acted   haughtily,   invading   the 
territory  of  Judah   (Jeremiah,  48.  29;  49.  1;  cf.  v.  10;  Psalm  35. 
26;  Obadiah,  12.).     9.  the  breeding  Of  nettles — or,  the  overspread- 
ing of  nettles,  i.e.,  a  place  overrun  with  them,     salt  pits — found  at 
the  South  of  the  Dead  sea.     The  water  overflows  in  spring,  and 
salt  is  left  by  the  evaporation.     Salt  land  is  barren  (Judges,  9.  45; 
Margin,   Psalm    107.   34.).       possess  them — i.e.,   their  land  ;    in 
retribution  for  their  having  occupied  Judah's  land.     10.  (Cf.  v.  8.). 
their  pride — in  antithesis  to  the  meek  {v.  3.).    II.  famish — bring  low 
by  taking  from  the  idols  their  former  fame  :  as  beasts  are  famished 
by  their  food  being  withheld.     Also  by  destroying  the  kingdoms 
under  the  tutelage  of  idols  (Psalm  96.  4;  Isaiah,  46.  1.).     gods  of 
the  earth — who  have  their  existence  only  on  earth,  not  in  heaven 
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as  the  true  God.  every  One  from  his  place — each  in  his  own 
Gentile  home,  taught  by  the  Jews  in  the  true  religion  :  not  in  Jeru- 
salem alone  shall  men  worship  God,  but  everywhere  (Psalm  68.  29, 
30;  Malachi,  1.  11;  John  4.  21;  1  Corinthians,  I.  2;  1  Timothy,  2. 
8.).  It  does  not  mean,  as  in  Isaiah,  2.  2;  Micah,  4.  1,  2;  Zecha- 
riah,  8.  22;  14.  16,  they  shall  come  from  their  several  places  to  Je- 
rusalem to  worship.    [Maurer.]    all . . .  isles  of . . .  heathen — 

i.e.,  all  the  maritime  regions,  especially  the  West,  now  being  ful- 
filled in  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah.  12.  Fulfilled 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  (God's  sword,  Isaiah,  10.  5)  conquered 
Egypt,  with  which  Ethiopia  is  closely  connected  as  its  ally  (Jer- 
emiah, 46.  2-9;  Ezekiel,  30.  5-9.)-  Ye — lit.,  They.  The  third  per- 
son expresses  estrangement  ;  whilst  doomed  before  God's  tribunal 
in  the  second  person,  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  third  as  aliens  from 
God.  13.  Here  he  passes  suddenly  to  the  North.  Nineveh  was 
destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  625  b.  c.  The  Scythian 
hordes,  by  an  inroad  into  Media  and  thence  into  the  South  West 
of  Asia  (thought  by  many  to  be  the  forces  described  by  Zephaniah, 
as  the  invaders  of  Judea,  rather  than  the  Chaldeans),  for  a  while 
interrupted  Cyaxares'  operations  ;  but  he  finally  succeeded.  Ar- 
baces  and  Belesis  previously  subverted  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
Sardanapalus  (i.e.,  Pul?)  877  B.  c.  14.  flocks — of  sheep  ;  answer- 
ing to  "  beasts"  in  the  parallel  clause.  Wide  pastures  for  sheep,  and 
haunts  for  wild  beasts,  shall  be  where  once  there  was  a  teeming 
population  (cf.  v.  6.).  Maurer,  needlessly  for  the  parallelism, 
makes  it  "flocks  of  savage  animals."  beasts  of  the  nations — i.e., 
beasts  of  the  earth  (Genesis,  I.  24.).  Not  as  Rosenmuller,  "all 
lands  of  beasts  that  form  a  nation,"  i.e.,  gregarious  beasts  (Prov- 
erbs, 30.  25,  26.).  Cormorant — rather  the  pelican  (so  Psalm  102. 
6;  Margin,  Isaiah,  34.  II.).  bittern — (Isaiah,  14.  23.).  Maurer 
translates,  "  the  hedgehog  ;"  Henderson,  "  the  porcupine."  upper 
lintels — rather,  "  the  capitals  of  her  columns,"  viz.,  in  her  temples 
and  palaces.  [Maurer.]  Or,  "on  the  pomegranate-like  knops 
at  the  tops  of  the  houses."    [Grotius.]    their  voice  shall  sing  in 

the  windows — the  desert-frequenting  birds'  "  voice  in  the  wia- 
dows"  implies  desolation  reigning  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  pal- 
aces, answering  to  "  desolation  ...  in  the  thresholds,"  i.e.,  in  the 
lower,  he  Shall  uncover  the  cedar-work — laying  the  cedar 
wainscoting  on  the  walls,  and  beams  of  the  ceiling,  bare  to  wind 
and  rain,  the  roof  being  torn  off,  and  the  windows  and  doors  bro- 
ken through.  All  this  is  designed  as  a  consolation  to  the  Jews 
that  they  may  bear  their  calamities  patiently,  knowing  that  God 
will  avenge  them.  15.  Nothing  then  seemed  more  improbable  than 
that  the  capital  of  so  vast  an  empire,  a  city  sixty  miles  in  compass, 
with  walls  100  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  chariots  could  go 
abreast  on  them,  and  with  1500  towers,  should  be  so  totally  de- 
stroyed that  its  site  is  with  difficulty  discovered.  Yet  so  it  is,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  there  is  none  besides  me — This  peculiar 
phrase,  expressing  self-gratulation  as  if  peerless,  is  plainly  adopted 
from  Isaiah,  47.  8.  The  later  prophets,  when  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy was  on  the  verge  of  departing,  leant  more  on  the  predictions 
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of  their  predecessors,  hiss — in  astonishment  at  a  desolation  so 
great  and  sudden  (i  Kings,  9.  8;);  also  in  derision  (Job,  27.  23; 
Lamentations,  2.  15;  Ezekiel,  27.  36.). 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-20.  Resumption  of  the  Denunciation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, AS  BEING  UNREFORMED  BY  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  OTHER  NA- 
TIONS: After  her  Chastisement  Jehovah  will  Interpose  for 
her  against  her  Foes  ;  His  Worship  shall  Flourish  in  all 
Lands,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  where  He  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  His  People,  and  shall  make  them  a  Praise  in  all 
the  Earth.  I.  filthy — Maurer  translates  from  a  different  root, 
"rebellious,"  "contumacious."  But  the  following  term,  "pol. 
luted,"  refers  rather  to  her  inward  moral  filth,  in  spite  of  her  out- 
ward ceremonial  purity.  [Calvin.]  Grotius  says  the  Hebrew 
is  used  of  women  who  have  prostituted  their  virtue.  There  is  in 
the  Hebrew  Moreah,  a  play  on  the  name  Moriah,  the  hill  on  which 
the  temple  was  built ;  implying  the  glaring  contrast  between  their 
filthiness  and  the  holiness  of  the  worship  on  Moriah,  which  they 
professed  to  have  a  share  in.  oppressing — viz.,  the  poor,  weak, 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers  (Jeremiah,  22.  3.)  2.  received 
not  correction — Jerusalem  is  incurable,  obstinately  rejecting  salu- 
tary admonition,  and  refusing  to  be  reformed  by  correction  (Jer- 
emiah, 5.  3.).  trusted  not  in  .  .  .  Lord— Distrust  in  the  Lord  as 
if  He  were  insufficient,  is  the  parent  of  all  superstitions  and  wick- 
ednesses. [Calvin.]  drew  not  near  to  her  God— though  God 
was  specially  near  to  her  (Deuteronomy,  4.  7)  as  "her  God,"  yet 
she  drew  not  near  to  Him,  but  gratuitously  estranged  herself  from 
Him.  3.  roaring — for  prey  (Proverbs,  28.  15;  Ezekiel,  22.  27; 
Amos,  3.  4;  Micah,  2.  2.).  evening  wolves — which  are  most  rav- 
enous at  evening  after  being  foodless  all  day  (Jeremiah,  5.  6;  Ha- 

bakkuk,  1.  8.).  they  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  the  morrow — rather, 

"  they  put  not  off  till  to-morrow  to  gnaw  the  bones,"  but  devour 
all  at  once,  bones  and  flesh,  so  ragingly  ravenous  are  they.  [Cal- 
vin.] 4.  light — in  whose  life  and  teaching  there  is  no  truth,  grav- 
ity, or  steadiness,  treacherous — false  to  Jehovah,  whose  prophets 
they  profess  to  be  (Jeremiah,  23.  32;  Ezekiel,  22.  28.).  polluted 
.  .  .  Sanctuary— by  their  profane  deeds.  5-7.  The  Jews  regard 
not  God's  justice  manifested  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  His  judg- 
ments on  the  guilty  nations  around.  5.  The  just  Lord — Why 
then  are  ye  so  unjust  ?  is  in  the  midst  thereof — He  retorts  on 
them  their  own  boast,  "  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us"  (Micah,  3.  II.)? 
True  He  is,  but  it  is  for  another  end  from  what  ye  think  [Calvin], 
viz.,  to  lead  you  by  the  example  of  His  righteousness  to  be  right- 
eous. Leviticus,  19.  2,  ''  Ye  shall  be  holy :  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy."  [Maurer.]  But  Calvin,  "  That  ye  may  feel  His 
hand  to  be  the  nearer  for  taking  vengeance  for  your  crimes:  '  He 
will  not  do  iniquity'  by  suffering  your  sins  to  go  unpunished" 
(Deuteronomy,  32.  4.).  every  morning — lit.,  morning  by  morning* 
The  time  in  the  sultry  East  for  dispensing  justice,  bring  . .  .  to  light 
— publicly  and  manifestly  by  the  teaching  of  PI  is  prophets,  which  ag- 
gravates  their  guilt  ;  also  by  samples  of  His  judgments  on  the 
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guilty,  he  faileth  not — He  is  continually  setting  before  you  sam- 
ples of  His  justice,  sparing  no  pains.  Cf.  Isaiah,  5.  4;  50.  4,  "he 
wakeneth  morning  by  morning?  knoweth  no  shame — the  unjust 
Jews  are  not  shamed  by  His  justice  into  repentance.  6.  I  had 
hoped  that  my  people  by  my  judgments  on  other  nations  would  be 
led  to  amendment :  but  they  are  not,  so  blinded  by  sin  are  they. 
towers — lit.,  angles  ox  corners;  hence  the  towers  built  at  the  angles 
of  their  city  walls.  Under  Josiah's  long  and  peaceful  reign  the 
Jews  were  undisturbed,  whilst  the  great  incursion  of  Scythians  into 
Western  Asia  took  r>lace.  The  judgment  on  the  ten  tribes  in  a  former 
reign  also  is  here  alluded  to.  7.  I  said,  Surely,  &c. — God  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  men  in  condescension  to  man's  infirmity;  not  as 
though  God  was  ignorant  of  the  future  contingency,  but  in  their  sense, 
Surely  one  might  have  expected  ye  would  under  such  circumstances 
repent:  but  no!  thou  —  at  least,  O  Jerusalem  !  Cf.  "thou,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,"  Luke,  19.42.  their  dwelling — the 
sanctuary.  [Buxtorf.]  Or,  the  city.  Cf.  Jesus'  words  (Luke,  13. 
35,),  "  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  (Leviticus,  26. 
31,  32;  Psalm  69.  25;);  and  used  as  to  the  temple  (Micah,  3.  12.). 
"  Their  "  is  used  instead  of  "  thy;"  this  change  of  person  implies 
that  God  puts  them  to  a  greater  distance,  howsoever  I  punished 
them — Howsoever  I  might  have  punished  them,  I  would  not  have 
cut  off  their  dwelling.  Calvin.  "  Howsoever  I  had  marked 
them  out  for  punishment"  because  of  their  provocations,  still  if 
even  then  they  had  repented,  taught  by  my  corrections,  I  was  ready 
to  have  pardoned  them.  Maurer,  "  Altogether  in  accordance  with 
what  I  had  long  ago  decreed  (ordained)  concerning  you  "  (Deuter- 
onomy, 28.  1-14,  and,  on  the  other  hand  15-68  ;  27. 15-26.).  English 
Version,  or  Calvin's  view,  is  better,  rose  early  and  corrupted, 
&c. — early  morning  is  in  the  East  the  best  time  for  transacting  se- 
rious business,  before  the  relaxing  heat  of  mid-day  comes  on.  Thus 
it  means,  "With  the  greatest  earnestness  they  set  themselves  "  to 
corrupt  all  their  doings"  (Genesis,  6.  12  ;  Isaiah,  5.  II  ;  Jeremiah, 
if. 7:  25.3.).  8.  wait  ye  upon  me — here  Jehovah  turns  to  the 
pious  Jews.  Amidst  all  these  judgments  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
look  forward  to  the  glorious  time  of  restoration  to  be  ushered  in 
by  God's  precious  outpouring  of  wrath  on  all  nations,  Isaiah,  30. 
18-33  '  where  the  same  phrase,  "  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
Him,"  is  used  as  to  the  same  great  event.  Calvin  erroneously 
makes  this  verse  an  address  to  the  ungodly  ;  and  so  Maurer, 
"  Ye  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  me  in  vain  ;"  I  will  presently 
come  armed  with  indignation  ;  I  will  no  longer  contend  with  you 
by  my  prophets,  until  the  day  —  i.e.,  waiting  for  the  day,  &c. 
(Habakkuk,  2.  3.).  rise  up  to  the  prey — like  a  savage  beast  ris- 
ing from  his  lair,  greedy  for  the  prey  (cf.  Matthew,  24.  28.).  Or 
rather,  as  a  warrior  leading  Israel  to  certain  victory,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  "  the  prey,"  or  booty,  which  is  the  reward  of  victory. 
LXX.  and  Syniac  versions  read  the  Hebrew,  "  I  rise  up  as  a  wit- 
ness" (cf.  Job,  16.  8  ;  Malachi,  3.  5.).  Jehovah  being  in  this  view 
witness,  accuser  and  judge.  English  Version  is  better  (cf.  Isaiah, 
33-  23.).     gather  the  nations  —  against  Jerusalem  (Zechariah,  14. 
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2,),  to  pour  out  His  indignation  upon  them  there  (Joel,  3.  2 :  Zech- 
ariah,  12.  2,  3.).  9.  For — The  blessed  things  promised  in  this  and 
v.  10  are  the  immediate  results  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
nations,  mentioned  in  v.  8  (cf.  v.  19.).  turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language — i.e.,  changing  their  impure  language  I  will  give  to  them 
again  a  pure  language  {lit.,  lip).  Cf.  for  this  Hebrew  idiom.  Margin,. 
I  Samuel,  10.  9.  The  confusion  of  languages  was  of  the  penalty- 
sin,  probably  idolatry  at  Babel  {Margin,  Genesis,  11.  1-6,  where 
also  "lip"  expresses  language,  and  perhaps  also  religion;  v.  4,  "a 
tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,"  or  racier,  points  to  heav- 
en, viz.,  dedicated  to  the  the  heavens  idolized,  or  Bel);  certainly,  of 
rebellion  against  God's  will.  An  earnest  of  the  removal  of  this 
penalty  was  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost  (Acts,  2.;);  the  full 
restoration  of  the  earth's  unity  of  language  and  of  worship  is  yet 
future,  and  is  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Cf.  Isaiah,  19.  18 ;  Zecha- 
riah,  14.  9  ;  Romans,  15.6,  "with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify 
God."  The  Gentiles'  lips  have  been  rendered  impure  through  be- 
ing the  instruments  of  calling  on  idols  and  dishonoring  God  (cf. 
Psalm  16.  4;  Hosea,  2.  17.).  Whether  Hebrew  shall  be  the  one 
universal  language  or  not,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  shall  be  the  one 
only  object  of  worship.  Until  the  Holy  Ghost  purify  the  lips,  we 
cannot  rightly  call  upon  God  (Isaiah,  6.  5-7.)  serve  Him  with  One 
Consent — lit.,  shoulder  or  back;  metaphor  from  a  yoke,  or  burden, 
borne  between  two  (Numbers,  13.  23  ;);  helping  one  another  with 
conjoint  effort.  If  one  of  the  two  bearers  of  a  burden,  laid  on 
both  conjointly,  give  way,  the  burden  must  fall  to  the  earth.  [Cal- 
vin.J  Christ's  rule  is  called  a  burden  (Matthew,  11.30;  Acts  15. 
28  ;  Revelation,  2.  24  ;  cf.  2  Corinthians,  6.  14)  for  the  same  image. 

10.    From  beyond  . . .  Ethiopia  my   suppliants — lit.,  burners  of 

incense  (cf.  Psalm  141.  2  ;  Revelation,  5.  8,  and  8.  3,  4.).  The  Is- 
raelites are  meant,  called  "  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed,"  a  He- 
brew idiom  for  my  dispersed  people.  "  The  rivers  of  Ethiopia  "  are 
those  which  enclose  it  on  the  North.  In  the  West  of  Abyssinia 
there  has  long  existed  a  people  called  Falashas,  or  "  emigrants  " 
(akin  to  the  synonym  Philistine).  These  trace  their  origin  to  Pal- 
estine, and  profess  the  Jewish  religion.  In  physical  traits  they  re- 
semble the  Arabs.  When  Bruce  was  there  they  had  a  Jewish  king, 
Gideon,  and  his  queen,  Judith.  Probably  the  Abyssinian  Christ- 
ians were  originally  in  part  converted  Jews.  They  are  here  made 
the  representatives  of  all  Israel  which  is  to  be  restored,  shall 
bring  mine  Offering — i.e.,  the  offering  that  is  my  right.  I  prefer, 
with  De  Wette  and  Chaldee  Version,  making  "suppliants"  the 
objective  case,  not  the  nominative.  The  peoples  (v.  8,  9),  brought 
to  fear  me  by  my  judgments,  "  shall  bring  as  mine  offering  my  sup- 
pliants (an  appropriate  term  for  the  Jews  on  whom  then  there  shall 
have  been  poured  "  the  spirit  of  supplications,  Zechariah,  12.  io)r 
the  daughter  of  my  dispersed."  So  Isaiah,  66.  20,  "  they  shall 
bring  all  your  brethren  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Cf.  Hors- 
LEY's  view  of  Isaiah,  18.  1,  2,  7.  England  in  this  view  may  be  the 
naval  power  to  restore  Israel  to  Palestine  (Isaiah,  60.  9.).     The  H* 
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brew  for  Ethiopia  is  Cush,  which  may  include  not  only  Ethiopia, 
but  also  the  region  of  Tigris  and  Babylon,  where  Nimrod,  Cush's 
son  (Genesis,  10.  8-12),  founded  Nineveh  and  acquired  Babylon, 
and  where  the  ten  tribes  are  mentioned  as  being  scattered  (1  Peter, 
l«  x  '.  5«  I3  »  cf-  Isaiah,  11.  11.)  The  restoration  under  Cyrus  of  the 
Jews  transported  by  Pharaoh-necho  to  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  was 
an  earnest  of  the  future  restoration  under  Christ.  II.  Shalt  thOU 
not  be  ashamed — thou  shalt  then  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ; 
for  I  will  then  take  away  out  of  the  midst  of  thee  those  who  by  their 
sins  gave  thee  cause  for  shame  (v.  7.).  them  that  rejoice  in  thy 
pride — those  priding  themselves  on  that  which  thou  boastest  of,  thy 
temple  ("  my  holy  mountain"),  thy  election  as  God's  people,  &c,  in 
the  Pharisaic  spirit  (Jeremiah,  7.  4  ;  Micah,  3.  11  ;  Matthew,  3.  9.). 
Cf.  Jeremiah,  13.  17,  "mine  eye  shall  weep  for  your  pride!'  The 
converted  remnant  shall  be  of  a  humble  spirit  (v.  12  ;  Isaiah,  66. 

2,  10.)   12.  afflicted  . . .  they  shall  trust  in  .  . .  Lord— the  blessed 

effect  of  sanctified  affliction  on  the  Jewish  remnant.  Entire  trust 
in  the  Lord  cannot  be,  except  where  all  cause  for  boasting  is  taken 
away  (Isaiah,  14.  32;  Zechariah,  11.  II.).  13.  nor  speak  lies  — 
worshipping  God  in  truth,  and  towards  man  having  love  without 
dissimulation.  The  characteristic  of  the  144,000  sealed  of  Israel. 
none  Shall  make  them  afraid — either  foreign  foe,  or  unjust  prince 
{v.  3,),  prophet,  or  priest  (v.  4.).  14.  The  prophet  in  mental  vision 
sees  the  joyful  day  of  Zion  present,  and  bids  her  rejoice  at  it.  15. 
The  cause  for  joy  :  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  thy  judgments," 
viz.,  those  sent  by  Him  upon  thee.  After  the  taking  away  of  sin 
(v.  13)  follows  the  taking  away  of  trouble.  When  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, the  effect  will  cease.  Happiness  follows  in  the  wake  of 
holiness,  the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  Of  thee— though  He  seemed 
to  desert  thee  for  a  time,  He  is  now  present  as  thy  safeguard  (v.  17.). 
not  see  evil  any  more — thou  shalt  not  experience  it   (Jeremiah, 

5.  12;  44.  17.).    16.  Let  not  thine  hands  be  slack— (Hebrews,  12. 

12.).     Do  not  faint  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     17.  he  will  rest  in 

his  love — content  with  it  as  His  supreme  delight  (cf.  Luke,  15.  7. 
10.).  [Calvin.]  Isaiah,  62.  5;  65. 19.  Or,  He  shall  be  silent,  viz. , 
as  to  thy  faults,  not  imputing  them  to  thee  [Maurer]  (Psalm  32. 
2;  Ezekiel,  33.  16.).  I  prefer  explaining  it  of  that  calm  silent  joy 
in  the  possession  of  the  object  of  one's  love,  too  great  for  words  to 
express  :  just  as  God  after  the  six  days  of  creation  rested  with  silent 
satisfaction  in  His  work,  for  "  behold  it  was  very  good"  (Genesis, 
I.  31;  2.  2.).  So  the  parallel  clause  by  contrast  expresses  the  joy, 
not  kept  silent  as  this,  but  uttered  in  "  singing."  18.  sorrowful 
for  the  solemn  assembly — pining  after  the  solemn  assembly  which 
they  cannot  celebrate  in  exile  (Lamentations,  1.4;  2.6.).  who  are 
Of  thee — i.e.,  of  thy  true    citizens  ;    and  whom    therefore    I    will 

restore,    to  whom  the  reproach  of  it  was   a   burden — *>., 

to   whom   thy   reproach    ("  the    reproach  of  my  people,"    Micah, 

6.  16;  their  ignominious  captivity)  was  a  burden.  **  Of  it " 
is  put  for  of  thee,  as  the  person  is  often  changed.  Those  who 
shared  in  the  burden  of  reproach  which  fell  on  my  people.  Cf. 
Isaiah,  25.  8,  "  the  rebuke  of  His  people  shall  He  take  away  from  off 
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all  the  earth."  19.  Undo— Maurer  translates,  "  I  will  deal  with," 
i.e.,  as  they  deserve.  Cf.  Ezekiel,  23.  25,  where  the  Hebrew  is  sim- 
ilarly translated.  The  destruction  of  Israel's  foes  precedes  Israel's 
restoration  (Isaiah,  66.  15,  16.).  her  that  halteth— all  that  are 
helpless.  Their  weakness  will  be  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  my  re- 
storing them.  So  in  Psalm  35.  15  {Margin),  "halting"  is  used  for 
adversity.  Also  Ezekiel,  34.  16;  Micah,  4.  6,  7.  I  will  get  them 
praise,  &c.—lit.,   I  will  make  them   (to   become)  a  praise  and  a 

name,  &c.    shame— (Ezekiel,  34.  29.).    20.  make  you  a  name 

.  .  .  praise — make  you  to  become  celebrated  and  praised,  turn 
back  your  captivity— bring  back  your  captives.  [Maurer.]  1  lie 
Hebrew  is  plural,  "  captivities  ;"  to  express  the  captivities  of  differ- 
ent ages  of  their  history,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  places  in  which 
they  were  and  are  dispersed,  before  your  eyes— incredible  as  the 
event  may  seem,  your  own  eyes  with  delight  shall  see  it.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  it  for  joy,  but  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes  shall 
convince  you  of  the  delightful  reality  (cf.  Luke,  24.  41.). 

HAGGAI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  name  Haggai  means  my  feast ;  given,  according  to  Cocceius,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  joyous  return  from  exile.     He  probably  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  (of  the  tribes,  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi)  who  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel,  the   civil  head  of  the  people,  and   Joshua,  the  high  priest,  536   B.  CM 
when  Cyrus  (actuated  by  the  striking  prophecies  as  to  himself,  Isa.  44.  28;  45. 
1)  granted  them  their  liberty,  and  furnished  them  with  the  necessaries  for  re- 
storing the  temple  (2  Chr.  36.  23;  Ezra,  1.  1;  2.  2.).     The  work  of  rebuilding 
went  on  under  Cyrus  and  his  successor  Cambyses  (called  Ahasuerus,  Ezra,  4.  6) 
in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Samaritans,  who,  when  their  offers  of  help  were 
declined,  began  to  try  to  hinder  it.     These  at   last  obtained  an  interdict  from 
the  usurper  Smerdis,  the  Magian  (called  Artax-rxes,  Ezra,  4.  7-23,),  whose  sus- 
©icions  were  easy  to  rouse,  and  the  Jews  thereupon  became  so  indifferent  to  th<* 
work,  that  when  Darius  came  to  the  throne  (521  B.  C),  virtually  setting  aside 
the  prohibition  of  the  usurper,  instead  of  recommencing  their  labors,  they  pre- 
tended that  as  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  applied  to  the  temple  as  well 
as  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon   (ch.  1.  2,),  they  were  only  in   the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  it  [Hend.];  so  that,  the  proper  time  not  having  yet  arrived,  they  might 
devote  themselves  to  building  splendid  mansions  for  themselves.     Haggai  and 
Zechariah  were  commissioned  by  Jehovah,  (ch.  1.  1)  in  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius (Hystaspis),  B.  C.  520,  sixteen  years  after  the  return  under  Zerubbabei,  to 
rouse  them  from  their  selfishness  to  resume  the  work  which  for  fourteen  years 
had  been  suspended.    Haggai  preceded  Zechariah  in  the  work  by  two  months. 
The  dates  of  his  four  distinct  prophecies  are  accurately  given  :  (I.)  The  first 
(ch.  1.),  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  second  year  of    Darius,  520 
B.  C,  reproved  the  people  for  their  apathy  in  allowing  the  temple  to  lie  in  ru- 
ins, and  reminded  them  of  their  ill  success  in  everything  because  of  their  not 
honoring  God  as  to  His  house.    The  result  was,  in  twenty-four  days  afterwards 
they  commenced  building  under  Zerubbabei  (ch.  1.  12-15.).     (H-)     The  second, 
en  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (ch.  2.  i-q,),  predicts  that  the  glo- 
ry of  the  new  temple  would  be  greater  than  that  of  Solomon's,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  inferiority  in  outward  splendor  of  the  new, 
as  compared  with  the  old  temple,  which  had  so  moved  to  tears  the  elders  who 
had  remembered  the  old  (Ezra,  3.  12,  13.).     Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  had 
implied  the  same  prediction,  whence  some  had  doubted  whether  they  ought  to 
proceed  with  a  building  so  inferior  to  the  former  one;  but  Haggai  shows  where- 
in the  superior  glory  was  to  consist,  viz.,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is   the 
M  desire  of  all  nations"  (v.  7).     (III.)     The  third,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month  (ch. 2. 10-19,),  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials  had  been 
collected,  and  the  workmen  had  begun  to  put  them  together,  from  which  time 
forth  God  promises  His  blessing  ;  it  begins  with  removing  their  past  error  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  mere  outward  observances  to  cleanse  from  the  taint  of  disobeci- 
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enc*  as  to  the  temple  building.  (IV.)  The  fourth  (ch.  a.  20-23),  on  the  same 
day  as  the  preceding,  was  addressed  to  Zerubbabel,  as  the  representative  of  the 
theocratic  people,  and  as  having  asked  as  to  the  national  revolutions  spoken  of 
in  the  second  prophecy  (ch.  2.  7.). 

The  prophecies  are  all  so  brief  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  that  they  are 
only  a  summary  of  the  original  discourses.  The  space  occupied  is  but  three 
months  from  the  first  to  the  last, 

The  Jews'  adversaries,  on  the  resumption  of  the  work  under  Zerubbabel, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  tried  to  set  Darius  against  it  ;  but  that  monarch  con- 
firmed Cyrus'  decree  and  ordered  all  help  to  be  given*  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Ezra,  5.  3.  &c;  6.  1,  &c).  So  the  temple  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius'  reign,  B    C-   515-516  Ezra,  6.  14.). 

The  style  of  Haggai  is  consonant  with  his  messages  :  pathetic  in  exhortation, 
vehement  in  reproofs,  elevated  in  contemplating  the  glorious  future.  The  repe- 
tition of  the  same  phrases  (e.g.,  saith  the  Lord,  or  the  Lord 0/ hosts,  ch.  1.  2,  5, 
7 ;  and  thrice  in  one  verse,  ch.  2.  4  ;  so  M  the  spirit,"  thrice  in  one  verse,  ch.  1, 
14)  gives  a  simple  earnestness  to  his  style,  calculated  to  awaken  the  solemn  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  awaken  them  from  their  apathy,  to  which  also  the  inter- 
rogatory form,  often  adopted,  especially  tends.  Chaldseisms  occur  (ch.  2.  3  ;  2.6. 
2.  16),  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  writer  who  was  so  long  in  Chaldea. 
Parts  are  purely  prose  history;  the  rest  is  somewhat  rhythmical,  and  observant 
of  poetic  parallelism. 

Haggai  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  5. 1;  6.  14;  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Hebrews 
12.  26;  cf.  ch.  2.  6,  7,  22). 

HAGGAI. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-15.  Haggai  calls  the  People  to  consider  their 
ways  in  Neglecting  to  Build  God's  House  :  The  Evil  of 
this  Neglect  to  themselves  :  The  Honor  to  God  of  at- 
tending to  it:  The  People's  Penitent  Obedience  under 
Zerubbabel  followed  by  God's  Gracious  Assurance.  I.  sec- 
ond year  Of  Darius — Hystaspis,  the  king  of  Medo-Persia,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  world-empires,  Babylon  having  been  overthrown  by  the 
Persian  Cyrus.  The  Jews  having  no  king  of  their  own,  dated  by 
the  reign  of  the  world-kings  to  whom  they  were  subject.  Darius 
was  a  common  name  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  Pharaoh  of  those 
of  Egypt,  and  Caesar  of  those  of  Rome.  The  name  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  at  Persepolis  is  written  Daryawus,  from  the 
root  Darhy  "  to  preserve,"  the  Conservator.  [Lassen.]  Herodo- 
tus, 6.  98,  explains  it  Coerce? .  Often  opposite  attributes  are  as- 
signed to  the  same  god ;  in  which  light  the  Persians  viewed  their 
king.  Ezra,  4.  24,  harmonises  with  Haggai  in  making  this  year 
the  date  of  the  resumption  of  the  building,  sixth  month — of  the 
Hebrew  year,  not  of  Darius'  reign  (cf.  Zechariah,  I.  7;  7.  1,  3;  8. 
19.).  Two  months  later  ("the  eighth  month,"  Zechariah,  1.  1) 
Zechariah  began  to  prophesy,  seconding  Haggai.  the  Lord — He- 
brew, Jehovah  :  God's  covenant  title,  implying  His  unchange- 
ableness,  the  guarantee  of  His  faithfulness  in  keeping  His  prom- 
ises to  His  people,  by  Haggai — Hebrew,  in  the  hand  of  Haggai, 
God  being  the  real  speaker,  His  prophet  but  the  instrument  (cf. 
Acts,  7.  35;  Galatians,  3.  19.).  Zerubbabel— called  also  Shesh- 
bazzar  in  Ezra,  1.  8;  5.  14,  16,  where  the  same  work  is  attributed 
to  Shesh-bazzar  {hat  in  ch.  3.  8  is  attributed  to  Zerubbabel.  Shesh- 
bazzar  is  probably  his  Chaldean  name  ;    as   Belteshazzar  was  that 
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of  Daniel.  Zerubbabel,  his  Hebrew  name,  means  one  bom  in 
Babylon,  son  of  Shealtiel — or  Salathiel.  But  I  Chronicles, 
3.  17.  19,  makes  Pedaiah  his  father.  Probably  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel,  at  the  death  of  his  father  (cf.  Mat- 
thew, 1.  12  ;  Luke  3.  27.).  governor  Of  Judah — to  which  office 
Cyrus  had  appointed  him.  The  Hebtew  Pechah  is  akin  to  the 
original  of  the  modern  Turkish  Pasha;  one  ruling  a  region  of  the 
Persian  empire  of  less  extent  than  that  under  a  Satrap.  Joshua — 
called  Jeshua  (Ezra,  2.  2  ;);  so  the  son  of  Nun  in  Nehemiah,  8.  17. 
Josedech — or  Jehozadak  (1  Chronicles,  6.  15,),  one  of  those  car- 
ried captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Haggai  addresses  the  civil  and 
the  religious  representatives  of  the  people,  so  as  to  have  them  as 
his  associates  in  giving  God's  commands  ;  thus  priest,  prophet,  and 
ruler,  jointly  testify  in  God's  name.  2.  the  Lord  Of  hosts  —  Je- 
hovah Lord  of  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring implicit  obedience.  This  people — This  sluggish  and  selfish 
people.  He  does  not  say,  My  -people,  since  the^  had  neglected  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  time — The  proper  time  for  building  the  temple. 
Two  out  of  the  seventy  predicted  years  of  captivity  (dating  from 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  588  B.  c,  2  Kings,  25.  9)  were  yet 
unexpired  ;  this  they  make  their  plea  for  delay.  [Henderson.} 
The  seventy  years  of  captivity  were  completed  long  ago  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  536  B.  c,  Jeremiah,  29.  10  ;);  dating  from  606,. 
B.  c,  Jehoiakim's  captivity)  2  Chronicles,  36.  6.).  The  seventy 
years  to  the  completion  of  the  temple  (Jeremiah,  25.  12)  were 
completed  this  very  year,  the  second  of  Darius.  [Vata- 
blus.]  Ingenious  in  excuses,  they  pretended  that  the  interrup- 
tion in  the  work  caused  by  their  enemies  proved  it  was  not  yet  the 
proper  time ;  whereas  their  real  motive  was  selfish  dislike  of  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  danger  from  enemies.  "  God,"  say  they, 
"  hath  interposed  many  difficulties  to  punish  our  rash  haste." 
[Calvin.]  Smerdis'  interdict  was  no  longer  in  force,  now  that 
Darius  the  rightful  king  was  on  the  throne ;  thereTore  they 
had  no  real  excuse  for  not  beginning  at  once  to  build.  Au- 
berlen  denies  that  by  "  Artaxerxes  "  in  Ezra,  4.  7-22,  is  meant 
Smerdis.  Whether  Smerdis  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  be  meant, 
the  interdict  referred  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which. 
the  Persian  kings  feared  might,  if  rebuilt,  cause  them  trouble 
to  subdue  ;  not  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  But  the  Tews  were 
easily  turned  aside  from  the  work.  Spiritually,  like  the  Jews,  men 
do  not  say  they  will  never  be  religious,  but,  It  is  not  time  yet.  So 
the  great  work  of  life  is  left  undone.  4.  Is  it  time — It  is  not  time 
(v.  2,),  ye  say,  to  build  Jehovah's  house  ;  yet  how  is  it  that  ye  make 
it  a  fit  time  not  only  to  build,  but  to  "  dwell"  at  ease  in  your  own 
houses?  you,  0  ye — rather,  for  you,  you ;  the  repetition  marking 
the  shameful  contrast  between  their  concern  for  themselves,  and  their 
unconcern  for  God.  [Maurer.]  Cf.  a  similar  repetition,  1  Sam- 
uel, 25.  24  ;  Zechariah,  7.  5.  cieled — rather,  wainscoted,  or  pane led \ 
referring  to  the  walls  as  well  as  the  ceilings  ;  furnished  not  only 
with  comfort  but  luxury,  in  sad  contrast  to  God's  house  not  merely 
unadorned,  but  the  very  walls  not  raised  above  the  foundations. 
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How  different  David's  feeling  (2  Samuel,  7.  2.)     5.  consider  yOUP 

ways — lit.,  set  your  heart  on  your  ways.  The  plural  implies,  Con- 
sider both  what  ye  have  done  (actively,  Lamentations,  3.  40)  and 
what  ye  have  suffered  (passively).  [Jerome.]  Ponder  earnestly 
whether  ye  have  gained  by  seeking  self  at  the  sacrifice  of  God.  6. 
Nothing  has  prospered  with  you  whilst  neglecting  your  duty  to 
God.  The  punishment  corresponds  to  the  sin.  They  thought  to 
escape  poverty  by  not  building,  but  keeping  their  money  to  them- 
selves ;  God  brought  it  on  them  for  not  building  (Proverb,  13.  7  ; 
11.  24;  Matthew,  6.  33.).     Instead  of  cheating  God,  they  had  been 

only  cheating  themselves,     ye  clothe  ...  but . . .  none  warm— 

through  insufficiency  of  clothing  ;  as  ye  are  unable  through  poverty 
from  failure  of  your  crops  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing.  The 
verbs  are  infinitive,  implying  a  continued  state  ;  "  Ye  have  sown, 
and  been  bringing  in  but  little  ;  ye  have  been  eating,  but  not  to  being 
satisfied ;  ye  have  been  drinking,  but  not  to  being  filled ;  ye  have 
been  putting  on  clothes,  but  not  to  being  warmed"  [Moore.] 
Careful  consideration  of  God's  dealings  with  us  will  indicate  God's 
will  regarding  us.  The  events  of  life  are  the  hieroglyphics  in 
which  God  records  His  feelings  toward  us,  the  key  to  which  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  [Moore.]  wages  ...  put. ..  into  a  bag  with 
holes  — proverbial  for  labor  and  money  spent  profitlessly  (Zecha- 
riah,  8.  10  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  55.  2  ;  Jeremiah,  2.  13.).  Contrast,  spirit- 
ually, the  "bags  that  wax  not  old,  the  treasure  in  heaven  that  fail- 
ethnot"  (Luke,  12.  33.).  Through  the  dearness  of  necessaries, 
those  who  wrought  for  a  day's  wages,  parted  with  them  at  once,  as 
if  they  had  put  them  into  a  bag  with  holes.  8.  Go  up  to  the 
mountain— Moriah  [Rosenmuller];  Lebanon.  [Henderson.] 
Rather,  generally,  the  mountains  around,  now  covered  with  wood, 
the  growth  of  the  long  period  of  the  captivity.  So  Nehemiah,  8. 
15,  "  Go  forth  unto  the  mount"  i.e.,  the  neighboring  hills.  [Mau- 
rer.]  WOOd — Haggai  specifies  this  as  being  the  first  necessary; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  Stones  also  were  doubtless 
needed.  That  the  old  walls  were  not  standing,  as  the  Hebrew  in- 
terpreters quoted  by  Jerome  state,  or  the  new  walls  partly  built, 
appears  from  ch.  2.  18,  where  express  mention  is  made  of  laying  the 

foundations.    I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified — ■ 

I  will  be  propitious  to  suppliants  in  it  (1  Kings,  8.  30,),  and  shall 
receive  the  honor  due  to  me  which  has  been  withheld.  In  neglect- 
ing the  temple,  which  is  the  mirror  of  my  presence,  ye  dishonor 
me  [Calvin];  in  its  being  built,  ye  shall  glorify  me.  9.  Ye  looked 
for  much — lit.,  Looked  so  as  to  turn  your  eyes  to  much.  The 
Hebrew  infinitive  here  expresses  continued  looking.  Ye  hoped 
to  have  your  store  made  "  much "  by  neglecting  the  tem- 
ple. The  greater  was  your  greediness,  the  more  bitter  your 
disappointment  in  being  poorer  than  ever,  when  ye  brought 
it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it — even  the  little  crop  brought 
into  your  barns  I  dissipated.  "  I  did  blow  upon,"  i.e.,  I  scat- 
tered and  caused  to  perish  with  my  mere  breath,  as  scattered 
and  blighted  corn,  mine  house  ...  his  own  house — in  emphatic 
antithesis,     ye  run — expressing  the  keenness  of  every  one  of  them 
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in  pursuing  their  own  selfish  interests.  Cf.  "run,"  Psalm  119.  32; 
Proverbs,  1.  16,  contrasted  with  their  apathy  about  God's  house. 

10.    heaven  ...  is   stayed  from  dew— lit.,  stays  itself.     Thus 

heaven  or  the  sky  is  personified  ;  implying  that  inanimate  nature 
obeys  Jehovah's  will  ;  and,  shocked  at  His  people's  disobedience, 
withholds  its  goods  from  them  (cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  12,  13.).  ||.  I 
Called — what  the  "  heaven"  and  "  earth,"  the  second  causes,  were 
said  to  do  (v.  10,),  being  the  visible  instruments,  Jehovah,  in  this 
verse,  the  invisible  first  cause,  declares  to  be  His  doing.  He  "  calls 
for"  famine,  &c,  as  instruments  of  His  wrath  (2  Kings,  8.  1; 
Psalm  105.  16.).  The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  prompt 
obedience  of  these  material  agencies,  and  the  slothful  disobedience 
of  living  men,  His  people,  drought — Hebrew,  Choreb,  like  in 
sound  to  Charccb,  "  waste"  {v.  4,  9.),  said  of  God's  house ; 
implying  the  correspondence  between  the  sin  and  its  pun- 
ishment. Ye  have  let  my  house  be  waste,  and  I  will  send 
on  all  that  is  yours  a  wasting  drought.  This  would  effect 
not  merely  the  "  corn,"  &c,  but  also  "  men"  and  "  cattle"  who 
must  perish  in  "the  absence  of  the  "  corn,"  lost  by  the  drought,  la- 
bor Of  the  hands — all  the  fruits  of  lands,  gardens,  and  vineyards, 
obtained  by  labor  of  the  hands  (Deuteronomy,  28,  33;  Psalm  78. 
46.).  12.  remnant  Of  the  people — all  those  who  had  returned 
from  the  exile  (Zechariah,  8.  6.).  as  .  .  .  God  Sent  him— according 
to  all  that  Jehovah  had  enjoined  him  to  speak.  But  as  it  is  not 
till  (v.  14)  after  Haggai's  second  message  (v.  13)  that  the  people 
actually  obeyed,  Maurer  translates  here,  "  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,"  and  instead  of  "  as,"  "  because  the  Lord  had  sent 
him."  However,  English  Version  rightly  represents  their  purpose 
of  obedience  as  obedience  in  God's  eyes  already,  though  not  car- 
ried into  effect  till  v.  14.  13.  the  Lord's  messenger — so  the 
priests  (Malachi,  2.  7)  are  called  (cf.  Galatians,  4.  14;  2  Peter,  1. 
21.).  in  the  Lord's  message — by  the  Lord's  authority  and  com- 
mission :  on  the  Lord's  embassage.  I  am  with  you — (Matthew, 
28.  20.).  On  the  people  showing  the  mere  disposition  to  obey,  even 
before  they  actually  set  to  work,  God  passes  at  once  from  the  re- 
proving tone  to  that  of  tenderness.  He  hastens  as  it  it  were  to 
forget  their  former  unfaithfulness,  and  to  assure  them,  when  obedi- 
ent, that  He  both  is  and  will  be  with  them  :  Hebrew,  "  I  with  you  !" 
God's  presence  is  the  best  of  blessings,  for  it  includes  all  others. 
This  is  the  sure  guarantee  of  their  success,  how  many  soever  their 
foes  might  be  (Romans,  8.  31.).  Nothing  more  inspirits  men  and 
rouses  them  from  torpor,  than,  when  relying  on  the  promises  of  di- 
vine aid,  they  have  a  sure  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  [Calvin.] 
14.  Lord  Stirred  up  the  spirit  Of,  &c. — God  gave  them  alacrity 
and  perseverance  in  the  good  work,  though  slothful  in  themselves. 
Every  good  impulse  and  revival  of  religion  is  the  direct  work  of 
God  by  His  spirit,  came  and  did  work — collected  the  wood  and 
stones  and  other  materials  (cf.  v.  8)  for  the  work.  Not  actually 
built  or  "  laid  the  (secondary)  foundations"  of  the  temple,  for  this 
was  not  done  till  three  months  after,  viz.,  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  the  ninth  month  (ch.  2.  18.).     [Grotius.]     15.  four  and  twen- 
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tieth  day — twenty-three  days  after  the  first  message  of  Haggai 
(v.  I.J. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-9.  Second  Prophecy.  The  people  diecouraged  at  the 
inferiority  of  this  temple  to  Solomon's-,  are  encouraged  nevertheless  to 
persevere,  because  God  is  with  them,  and  this  house  by  its  connection, 
with  Messiah's  kingdom  shall  have  a  glory  far  above  that  of  gold  and 
silver.  I.  seventh  month — of  the  Hebrew  year  ;  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius'  reign  (ch.  1.  I;);  not  quite  a  month  after  they  had 
begun  the  work  (ch.  1.  15.).     This  prophecy  was  very  little  before 

that  of  Zechariah.  3.  Who  is  left .  . .  that  saw  . . .  first  glory- 
Many  elders  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  (Ezra,  3.  12,  13)  in  all  its 
glory,  wept  at  the  contrast  presented  by  the  rough  and  unpromis- 
ing appearance  of  the  former  in  its  beginnings.  From  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  temple  to  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the 
date  of  Haggai's  prophecy,  was  a  space  of  seventy  years  (Zecha- 
riah, 1.  12;);  and  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  or  the  end  of  the  cap- 
tivity, fifty-two  years  ;  so  that  the  elders  might  easily  remember 
the  first  temple.  The  Jews  note  five  points  of  inferiority  :  The  ab- 
sence from  the  second  temple  of  (1.)  the  sacred  fire  ;  (2.)  the  shek- 
inah  ;  (3.)  the  ark  and  cherubim  ;  (4.)  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ; 
(5.)  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  connection  of  it  with  Messiah 
more  than  counterbalanced  all  these  ;  for  He  is  the  antitype  to  all 
the  five  (v.  9).  how  do  ye  see  it  now? — God's  estimate  of  things 
is  very  different  from  man's  (Zechariah,  8.  6;  cf.  1  Samuel,  16.  7.). 
However  low  their  estimate  of  the  present  temple  ("  it")  from  its 
outward  inferiority,  God  holds  it  superior  (Zechariah,  4.  10;  1  Cor- 
inthians, 1.  27,  28.).  4.  be  strong  ...  for  I  am  with  you — The 
greatest  strength  is  to  have  Jehovah  with  us  as  our  strength.  Not 
in  man's  "  might,"  but  in  that  of  God's  spirit  (Zechariah,  4.  6.).  5. 
According  to  the  word  that — lit.,  "  (I  am  with  you)  the  word  (or 
thing)  which  I  covenanted  ;"  i.e.,  I  am  with  you  as  I  covenanted 
with  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  19.  5,  6;  34.  10,  n.). 
The  covenant  promise  of  God  to  the  elect  people  at  Sinai  is  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  their  persevering.  The  Hebrew  for  to  "  covenant" 
is  lit.,  to  cut,  alluding  to  the  sacrificial  victims  cut  in  ratification  ot 

a  covenant,    so — or,  and.    my  Spirit  remaineth  among  you — to 

strengthen  you  for  the  work  (ch.  1.  14;  Zechariah,  4.  6.).  The  in- 
spiration of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  at  this  time  was  a  specimen  of 
the  presence  of  God's  spirit  remaining  still  with  His  people,  as  He 
had  been  with  Moses  and  Israel  of  old  (Ezra,  5.  1;  Isaiah,  63.  11.). 
6.  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while — or,  "(it  is)  yet  a  little  while." 
The  Hebrew  for  "once"  expresses  the  indefinite  article  a.  [Mau- 
rer.]  Or,  "  it  is  yet  only  a  little  while  ;"  lit.,  one  little,  i.e.,  a  sin- 
gle brief  space  till  a  series  of  movements  is  to  begin,  viz.,  the  shak- 
ings of  nations  soon  to  begin  which  are  to  end  in  ihe  advent  of 
Messiah,  "the  desire  of  all  nations."  [Moore.]  The  shaking  of 
nations  implies  judgments  of  wrath  on  the  foes  of  God's  people,  to 
precede  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  peace  (Isaiah,  13.  13).  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but  the  scaffolding  for  God's  spiritual 
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temple,  to  be  thrown  down  when  their  purpose  is  accomplished. 
The  transitoriness  of  all  that  is  earthly  should  lead  men  to  seek 
"peace"  in  Messiah's  everlasting  kingdom  (v.  9;  Hebrews,  12.  27, 
2S.).  [Moore.]  The  Jews  in  Haggai's  times  hesitated  about  going 
forward  with  the  work,  through  dread  of  the  world-power,  Medo- 
Persia,  influenced  by  the  craft  of  Samaria.  The  prophet  assures 
them  this  and  all  other  world-powers  are  to  fall  before  Messiah, 
who  is  to  be  associated  with  this  temple  ;  therefore  they  need  fear 
nought.  So  Hebrews,  12.  26,  which  quotes  this  passage  ;  the  apos- 
tle compares  the  heavier  punishment  which  awaits  the  disobedient 
under  the  New  Testament  with  that  which  met  such  under  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant, 
only  the  earth  was  shaken  to  introduce  it,  but  now  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  things  are  to  be  shaken,  i.e.,  along  with  prodigies  in 
the  world  of  nature,  all  kingdoms  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  "which  cannot  be  shaken,"  are  to  be  up- 
turned (Daniel,  2.  35,  44;  Matthew,  21.44.).  Hebrews,  12.27, 
"  Yet  once  more"  favors  English  Version.  St.  Paul  condenses 
together  the  two  verses  of  Haggai  (v.  6,  7,  and  21,  22,),  imply- 
ing that  it  was  one  and  the  same  shaking,  of  which  the  former 
verses  of  Haggai  denote  the  beginning,  the  latter  the  end.  The 
shaking  began  introductory  to  the  first  advent ;  it  will  be  finished 
at  the  second.  Concerning  the  former,  cf.  Matthew,  3.  17  ;  27.  51 ; 
28.  2  ;  Acts,  2.  2  ;  4.  31  ;  concerning  the  latter,  Matthew,  24.  7  ; 
Revelation,  16.  20;  18.  20;  20.  IX.  [Bengel.]  There  is  scarcely 
a  prophecy  of  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  refer  to  His  second  coming.  [Sir  I.  Newton.] 
Psalm  68.  8,  mentions  the  heavens  dropping  near  the  mountain 
{Sinai);  but  Haggai  speaks  of  the  whole  created  heavens  :  "Wait 
only  a  little  while,  though  the  promised  event  is  not  apparent  yet, 
for  soon  will  God  change  things  for  the  better  ;  do  not  stop  short 
with  these  preludes  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the  present  state  of  the 
temple."  [Calvin.]  God  shook  the  heaven  by  the  lightnings  at 
Sinai  ;  the  earth,  that  it  should  give  forth  waters  ;  the  sea,  that  it 
should  be  divided  asunder.  In  Christ's  time,  God  shook  the  heaven, 
when  He  spake  from  it ;  the  earth  when  it  quaked :  the  sea  when 
He  commanded  the  winds  and  waves.  [Grotius.I  Cicero  records 
at  the  time  of  Christ  the  silencing  of  the  heathen  oracles  ;  and  Dio, 
the  fall  of  the  idols  in  the  Roman  capital.  7.  shake— not  convert  ■ 
but  cause  that  agitation  which  is  to  precede  Messiah's  coming  as 
the  healer  of  the  nation's  agitations.  The  previous  shaking  shall 
cause  the  yearning  "desire"  for  the  Prince  of  peace.  Moore,  &c„ 
translate  "the  beauty,"  or  'Hhe  desirable  things  (the  precious 
gifts)  of  all  nations  shall  come"  (Isaiah,  60.  5,  ti  ;  61.6.).  He 
brings  these  objections  to  applying  "  the  desire  of  all  nations"  to 
Messiah,  (r.)  The  Hebrew  means  the  quality  not  the  thing  cleared. 
viz.,  its  desirableness  or  beauty.  But  the  abstract  is  often  put  for  the 
concrete.  So  "  a  man  of  desires,  "i.e.,  one  desired  ox  desirable  {May  gin, 
Daniel,  9.  23  ;  10.  3.  11.).  (2.)  Messiah  was  not  desired  by  all' na- 
tions, but  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  having  "  no  beauty  that 
we  should  desire  Him"  (Isaiah,  53.  2).     But  what  is  implied  is  not 
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n  Saviour,  shown  in  their  painful  rites  and  bloody  sacrifices.  More- 
over, whilst  the  Jews  as  a  nation  desired  Him  not  (to  which  people 
Isaiah,  53.  2.  refers),  the  Gentiles,  who  are  plainly  pointed  out  by 
"  all  nations,"  accepted  Him  ;  and  so  to  them  He  was  peculiarly  de- 
sirable. (3.)  The  verb,  "  shall  come."  is  plurai,  which  requires  the 
noun  to  be  understood  in  the  plural,  whereas  if  Messiah  be  intend- 
ed, the  noun  is  singular.  But  when  two  nouns  stand  together,  of 
which  one  is  governed  by  the  other,  the  verb  agrees  sometimes  in 
number  with  the  latter,  though  it  really  has  the  former  as  its  nomi- 
native, i.e.,  the  Hebrew  "  come  "  is  made  in  number  to  agree  with 
"nations,"  though  really  agreeing  with  "  the  desire."  Besides,  Mes- 
siah may  be  described  as  realising  in  Himself  at  His  coming  "the 
desires'  (the  noun  expressing  collectively  the  plural)  of  all  nations  ;" 
whence  the  verb  is  plural.  So  in  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  16,  "  He  is 
altogether  lovely,"  in  the  Hebrctv  the  same  word  as  here,  "all  de- 
sires, i.e.,  altogether  desirable,  or  the  object  of  desires.  (4.)  Ver. 
8,  "  the  silver  is  mine,"  &c,  accords  with  the  translation,  "  the  choice 
things  of  all  nations"  shall  be  brought  in.  But  the  eighth  verse 
harmonizes  quite  as  well  with  English  Version  of  v.  7.  as  the  note 
on  v.  8  will  show.  (5.)  LXX.  and  Syriac  versions  agree  with 
Moore's  translation.  But  Vulgate  confirms  English  Version.  So 
early  Jewish  Rabbis  before  Jerome's  time.  Plato,  Alcibiades,  2, 
shows  the  yearning  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  spiritual  deliverer  :  "It 
is  therefore  necessary,"  says  Alcibiades  on  the  subject  of  accepta- 
ble worship,  "  to  wait  until  One  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  behave 
towards  the  gods  and  men."  Alcibiades  replies,  "When  shall  that 
time  arrive,  and  who  shall  that  Teacher  be  ?  For  most  glad  would  I 
be  to  see  such  a  man."  The  "good  tidings  of  great  joy"  were  "to  all 
people"  (Luke,  2.  10.).  The  Jews,  and  those  in  the  adjoining  nations 
instructed  by  them,  looked  for  Shiloh  to  come  unto  zuhom  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  7c>as  to  be,  from  Jacob's  prophecy  (Genesis,  49. 10.). 
The  early  patriarchs.  Job  (Job,  19.  25-27;  33.  23-26)  and  Abraham 
(John,  8.  56)  desired  Him.  fill  this  house  with  glory— (v.  9.).  As  the 
first  temple  was  filled  with  the  cloud  of  glory,  the  symbol  of  God  (1 
Kings,  8.  11;  2  Chronicles,  5.  14,),  so  this  second  temple  was  filled 
with  the  "  glory"  of  God  (John,  I.  14)  veiled  in  the  flesh  (as  it  were 
in  the  cloud)  at  Christ's  first  coming,  when  He  entered  it  and  per- 
formed miracles  there  (Matthew,  21.  12-14;);  but  that  "glory"  is  to 
be  revealed  2\  His  second  coming,  as  this  prophecy  in  its  ulterior 
reference  foretells  (Malachi,  3.  1.)  The  Jews  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  all  expected  Messiah  would  appear  in  the  second  tem- 
ple. Since  that  time  they  invent  various  forced  and  false  interpret- 
ations of  such  plain  Messianic  prophecies.  8.  The  silver  is  mine — 
(Job.  41.  II;  Psalm  50  12.).  Ye  are  disappointed  at  the  absence 
of  these  precious  metals  in  the  adorning  of  this  temple,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  temple  :  If  I  pleased  I  could  adorn  this  temple 
with  them,  but  I  will  adorn  it  with  a  "glory"  (v.  7,  9)  far  more 
precious,  viz.,  with  the  presence  of  my  divine  Son  in  His  veiled 
glory  first,  and  at  His  second  coming  with  His  revealed  glory,  ac- 
companied with  outward  adornment  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
the  golden  covering  within   and  without  put  on  by  Herod  is  the 
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that  the  nations  definitely  desired  Him,  but  that  He  was  the  only 
one  to  satisfy  the  yearning  desires  which  all  felt  unconsciously  for 
type.  Then  shall  the  nations  bring  offerings  of  those  precious 
metals  which  ye  now  miss  so  much  (Isaiah,  2.  3;  60.  3,  6,  7;  Eze- 
kiel,  43.  2,  4,  5;  44,  4.).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  shall  be  similarly 
adorned,  but  shall  need  "no  temple"  (Revelation,  21.  10-22.).  Cf. 
1  Corinthians,  3.  12,  where  gold  and  silver  represent  the  most  pre- 
cious things  (Zecharmh,  2.  5.).  The  inward  glory  of  New  Testa- 
ment redemption  far  exceeds  the  outward  glory  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament dispensation.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  poor  be- 
liever, God,  if  He  pleased,  could  bestow  gold  and  silver,  but  He 
bestows  far  better  treasures,  the  possession  of  which  might  be  en- 
dangered by  that  of  the  former  (James,  2.  5.).     9.  The  glory  of 

this  latter  house  . . .  greater  than  of  the  former— viz.,  through 

the  presence  of  Messiah,  in  whose  face  is  given  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  (2  Corinthians,  4.  6;  cf.  Hebrews,  1. 
2,),  and  who  said  of  Himself,  "  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than 
the  temple"  (Matthew,  12.  6,),  and  who  "sat  daily  teaching 
in  it"  Matthew,  26.  55.).  Though  Zerubbabel's  temple  was 
taken  down  to  the  foundations,  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  temple,  the 
latter  was  considered,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  not  a  third 
temple,  but  virtually  the  second  temple,  in  this  place  .  .  .  peace 
— viz.,  at  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose 
seat  was  the  temple :  where  Messiah  "  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  cross"  (Colossians,  1.  20.).  Thus  the  "  glory"  consists 
in  this  "  peace."  This  peace  begins  by  the  removal  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  just  God  accepting  the  guilty  (Psalm  85.  8,  10; 
Isaiah,  9.  6,  7;  53.  5;  Zechariah,  6.  13;  2  Corinthians,  5.  18,  19;); 
then  it  creates  peace  in  the  sinner's  own  heart  (Isaiah,  57.  19;  Acts, 

10.  36;  Romans,  5.  1;  14.  17;  Ephesians,  2.  13-17;  Philippians,  4. 
7;);  then  peace  in  the  whole  earth  (Micah,  5.  5;  Luke,  2.  14.). 
First  peace  between  God  and  man,  then  between  man  and  God, 
then  between  man  and  man  (Isaiah,  2.  4;  Hosea,  2.  18;  Zechariah, 
9.  10.).  As  "  Shiloh"  (Genesis,  49.  10)  means  peace,  this  verse  con- 
firms the  view  that  v.  7,  "  the  desire  of  all  nations,"  refers  to  Shiloh 
or  Messiah,  foretold  in  Genesis,  49.  10. 

10-19.  Third  Prophecy.  Sacrifices  without  obedience  {in  re- 
spect to  God's  command  to  build  the  temple)  could  not  sanctify.  Now 
that  they  are  obedient,  God  iviil  bless  them,  though  no  sign  is  seen  of  fer- 
tility as  yet.  10.  four  and  twentieth  day . . .  ninth  month— three  days 
more  than  two  months  from  the  second  prophecy  (v.  1 ;);  in  the  month 
Chisleu,  the  lunar  one  about  the  time  of  our  December.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work  in  the  interval 
(v.  15  18.).  II.  Ask  .  .  .  the  priests — Propose  this  question  to  them 
on  the  law.  The  priests  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  law 
(Leviticus,  10.  11:  Deuteronomy,~33.  10;  Ezekiel,  44.  23  ;  Mala- 
chi,  2.  7.).     12.  "  Holy  flesh"  (i.e.,  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice,  Jeremiah, 

11.  15,),  indeed,  makes  holy  the  "  skirt "  in  which  it  is  carried  ;  but 
that  "skirt"  cannot  impart  its  sanctity  to  any  thing  beyond,  as 
"bread,"  &c.  (Leviticus,  6  27.).  This  is  cited  to  illustrate  the 
principle,  that  a  sacrifice,  holy,  as  enveloping  divine  things  (just  as 
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<he  "  skirt  "  is  "  holy  "  which  envelopes  "  holy  flesh  ")  cannot  by 
its  inherent  ox  opus  operalum  efficacy  make  holy  a  person  whose  dis- 
obedience, as  that  of  the  Jews  whilst  neglecting  God's  house,  made 
him  unholy.  13.  On  the  other  hand,  a. legally  "  unclean  "  person 
imparts  his  uncleanness  to  any  thing,  whereas  a  legally  holy  thing 
cannot  confer  its  sanctity  on  an  "unclean"  person  (Numbers,  19. 
11,  13,  22.).  Legal  sanctity  is  not  so  readily  communicated  as  le- 
gal impurity.  So  the  paths  to  sin  are  manifold  :  the  path  to  holi- 
ness one,  and  that  one  of  difficult  access.  [Grotius.]  One  drop 
of  filth  will  defile  a  vase  of  water  ;  many  drops  of    water  will  not 

purify  a  vase  of  filth.    [Moore.]    14.  Then  answered  Haggai — 

rather,  "  Then  Haggai  answered  (in  rejoinder  to  the  priests'  an- 
swer) and  said."  [Maurer.J  So  is  this  people — Heretofore  not 
in  such  an  obedient  state  of  mind  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  my 
people.  (Titus.  1.  15.).  Here  he  applies  the  two  cases  just  stated. 
By  case  first,  "this  people  "  is  not  made  "  holy"  by  their  offerings 
"  there  "  (viz.,  on  the  altar  built  in  the  open  air,  under  Cyrus,  Ezra, 
3.  3;);  though  the  ritual  sacrifice  can  ordinarily  sanctify  outwardly 
so  far  as  it  reaches  (Hebrews.  9.  13,),  as  the  "  holy  flesh  "  sanctified 
the  "  skirt,"  yet  it  cannot  make  the  offerers  in  their  persons  and  all 
their  works  acceptable  to  God,  because  lacking  the  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence (1  Samuel,  1 5.  22)  so  long  as  they  neglected  to  build  the  Lord's 
house.  On  the  contrary,  by  case  second,  they  made  "  unclean  " 
their  very  offerings  by  being  unclean  through  "dead  works"  (diso- 
bedience), just  as  the  person  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead  body 
imparted  his  uncleanness  to  all  that  he  touched  (cf.  Hebrews,  9.  14.). 
This  all  applies  to  them  as  they  had  been,  not  as  they  are  now  that 
they  have  begun  to  obey  ;  the  design  is  to  guard  them  against  fall- 
ing back  again.  The  "  there  "  points  to  the  altar  probably  in  view 
of  the  audience  which  the  prophet  addressed.  15.  consider — lit., 
lay  it  to  heart.  Ponder  earnestly,  retracing  the  past  upward  (i.e., 
backward),  comparing  what  evils  heretofore  befell  you  before  ye 
set  about  this  work,  with  the  present  time  when  you  have  again 
commenced  it,  and  when  in  consequence  I  now  engage  to  "bless 
you."  Hence  ye  may  perceive  the  evils  of  disobedience  and  the 
blessing  of  obedience.  16.  Since  those  days  were — From  the 
time  that  those  days  of  your  neglect  of  the  temple  work  have  been. 

when  one  came  to  an  heap  of  twenty  ?neasures — i.e.,  to  a  heap 

which  he  had  expected  would  be  one  of  twenty  measures,  there  were 
but  ten.  fifty  vessels  out  of  the  press — As  LXX  translate  "meas- 
ure," and  Vulgate  "a  flagon,"  and  as  we  should  rather  expect  vat 
than  press,  Mauker  translates  (omitting  vessels,  which  is  not  in  the 
original),  "purahs,"  or  ''wine-measures."  17.  Appropriated  from 
Amos,  4.  9,  whose  canonicity  is  thus  sealed  by  Haggai's  inspired 
authority;  in  the  last  clause,  "  turned,"  however,  has  to  be  supplied, 
its  omission  marking  by  the  elliptical  abruptness  ("yet  ye  not  to 
me  !")  God's  displeasure.  Cf.  "(let  him  come)  unto  me  !"  Moses 
in  excitement  omitting  the  bracketed  words  (Exodus  32.  26.). 
"  Blasting  "  results  from  excessive  drought  ;  "  mildew,"  from  ex- 
cessive moisture.  18.  Resumed  from  v.  15  after  v.  16,  17,  that  the 
blessing  in  v.  19  may  stand  in  the  more  marked  contrast  with  the 
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curse  in  v.  16,  17.  Affliction  will  harden  the  heart,  if  not  referred 
to  God  as  its  author.   [Moore.]    even  from  the   day  that  the 

foundation  Of .  .  .  temple  was  laid— The  first  foundation  beneath 
the  earth  had  been  long  ago  laid  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  535 
B.C.  (Ezra,  3.  10,  11  ;);  the  foundation  now  laid  was  the  secon- 
dary one,  which,  above  the  earth,  was  laid  on  the  previous  work. 
[Tirinus.]  Or,  translate,  "  From  this  day  on  which  the  temple  is 
being  begun'''  viz.,  on  the  foundations  long  ago  laid.  [Grotius.J 
Maurer  translates,  "  Consider  .  .  .  from  the  four  and  twentieth 
day  .  .  .  to  (the  time  which  has  elapsed)  from  the  day  on  which  the 
foundation  .  .  .  was  laid."     The  Hebrew  supports  English  Version. 

19.   Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn  ?— implying  it  is  not.    It  has 

been  already  sown  this  month,  and  there  are  no  more  signs  of  its 
bearing  a  good  crop,  much  less  of  its  being  safely  stored  in  the  barn, 
than  there  were  in  the  past  season,  when  there  was  such  a  failure  ; 
yet  I  promise  to  you  from  his  day  (emphatically  marking  by  the 
repetition  the  connection  of  the  blessing  with  (he  day  of  their  obe- 
dience) a  blessing  in  an  abundant  harvest.  So  also  the  vine,  &c, 
which  heretofore  have  borne  little  or  nothing,  shall  be  blessed  with 
productiveness,  Thus  it  will  be  made  evident  that  the  blessing  is 
due  to  me,  not  to  nature.  We  may  trust  God's  promise  to  ble.is 
us,  though  we  see  no  visible  sign  of  its  fulfilment  (Habakkuk,  2.  3.). 
20-28.  Fourth  Prophecy.  God's  promise  through  Zerubbabel 
to  Israel  of  safety  in  the  coming  commotions.  20.  the  month — the 
ninth  in  the  second  year  of  Darius.  The  same  date  as  Prophecy 
III.  (v.  10).  21.  to  Zerubbabel — Perhaps  Zerubbabel  had  asked 
as  to  the  convulsions  foretold  (v.  6,  7.).  This  is  the  reply :  The 
Jews  had  been  led  to  fear  that  these  convulsions  would  destroy 
their  national  existence.  Zerubbabel,  therefore,  as  their  civil 
leader  and  representative  is  addressed,  not  Joshua,  their  re- 
ligious leader.  Messiah  is  the  antitypical  Zerubbabel,  their  na- 
tional Representative  and  King,  with  whom  God  the  Father 
makes  the  covenant  wherein  they,  as  identified  with  Him, 
are  assured  of  safety  in  God's  electing  love  (cf.  v.  23,  "will 
make  thee  as  a  signet  ;"  "I  have  chosen  thee.").  shake  .  .  . 
heavens — {Note  v.  6,  7.)  Violent  political  convulsions  accompa- 
nied with  physical  prodigies  (Matthew,  14.  7,  29.  22.  All  oth- 
er world-kingdoms  are  to  be  overthrown  to  make  way  for 
Christ's  universal  kingdom  (Daniel,  2.  44.).  War-chariots  are  to 
give  place  to  His  reign  of  peace  (Micah,  5.  10  ;  Zechariah,  9.  10.). 
23.  take  thee — under  my  protection,  and  to  promote  thee  and 
thy  people  to  honor  (Psalm  78.  70.).  a  signet — (Song  of  Solomon, 
8.6  ;  Jeremiah,  22.  24.).  A  ring  with  a  seal  on  it;  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  owner  ;  generally  of  precious  stones  and  gold,  &c, 
and  much  valued.  Being  worn  on  the  finger,  it  was  an  object  of 
constant  regard.  In  all  which  points  of  view  the  theocratic  people, 
and  their  representative,  Zerubbabel,  the  type,  and  Messiah  his  de- 
scendant the  antitype,  are  regarded  by  God.  The  safety  of  Is-rael 
to  the  end  is  guaranteed  in  Messiah,  in  whom  God  hath  chosen 
them  as  His  own  (Isaiah,  42.  1  ;  43.  10 ;  44.  1  ;  49.  3.).  So  the  spir- 
itual Israel  is  sealed   in  their  covenant-head  by  His  Spirit  (2  Cor- 
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mthians,  i.  20,  22;  Ephesians,  r.  4,  13,  14.).  All  is  ascribed,  not 
to  the  merits  of  Zerubbabel,  but  to  God's  gratuitous  choice.  Christ 
is  the  "  signet"  on  God's  hand  ;  always  in  the  Father's  presence, 
ever  pleasing  in  his  sight.  The  signet  of  an  Eastern  monarch  was 
the  sign  of  delegated  authority;  so  Christ  (Matthew  28.  18;  Tohn, 
5   22,  23.). 


ZECHARIAH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  name  Zechariah  means  one  whom  Jehovah   remembers  *  a  common 
name,  four  others  of  the  name    occuring  in    the  O.  T.     Like  Jeremiah   and 
Ezekiel,  he  was  a  priest,  as  well  as  a  prophet,  which  adapts  him  for  the  sacer- 
dotal character  of  some  of  his  prophecies  (ch.  6.  13.).     He  is  called    "  the  son 
of  Barachiah  the  son  of  Iddo"   (ch.  1.  1;);  but  simply  "  the  son  of  Iddo"  (Ez- 
ra, 5.  1;  6.  14.).     Probably  his  father  died  when  he  was   young,  and  hence,  as 
sometimes   occurs  in  Jewish  genealogies,  he  is  called   "the  son   of  Iddo"   his 
grandfather.      Iddo  was  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  from  Babylon  (Neh.  12.  4.). 

Zechariah  entered  early  on  his  prophetic  functions  (ch.  2.  4;);  only  two 
months  later  than  Haggai,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius'  reign,  520  B.  C.  The 
design  of  both  prophets  was  to  encourage  the  people  and  their  religious  and 
civil  leaders,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  in  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple, 
after  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Samaritans  (see  Introd.  to  Haggai).  Ze- 
chariah does  so  especially  by  unfolding  in  detail  the  glorious  future  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  depressed  appearance  of  the  theocracy,  and  its  visi- 
ble symbol,  the  temple.  He  must  have  been  very  young  in  leaving  Babylonia, 
where  he  was  born.  The  Zechariah,  son  of  Barachiah*  mentioned  by  our  Lord 
(Mat.  23.  35)  as  slain  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  must  have  been  the  one 
called  the  soa  of  Jehoiada  in  2  Chr.  24.  21,  who  so  perished  :  the  same  person 
often  had  two  names  ;  and  our  Lord  in  referring  to  the  Heb.  Bible,  of  which  2 
Chr.  is  the  last  book,  would  naturally  mention  the  last  martyr  in  the  Heb. 
order  of  the  canon,  as  He  had  instanced  Abel  as  the  first.  Owing  to  Mat.  27. 
9,  quoting  Zech.  11.  12,  13,  as  the  words  of  Jeremiah*  Mede  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity of  chs.  9.,  10.,  11.,  12.,  13.,  14.,  and  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah:  he 
thinks  that  these  chapters  were  not  found  till  after  the  return  from  the  capti- 
vity, and  being  approved  by  Zechariah,  were  added  to  his  prophecies,  as 
Agur's  Proverbs  were  added  to  those  of  Solomon.  All  the  oldest  authorities, 
except  two  MSS.  of  the  old  Italian  or  Pre-vulgate  version,  read  "  Jeremiah  " 
in  Mat.  27.  9.  The  quotation  there  is  not  to  the  letter  copied  from  Zechariah: 
Jer.  18.  1,  2;  32.  6-12,  may  also  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Matthew,  and  per- 
haps in  the  mind  of  Zechariah,  whence  the  former  mentions  Jeremiah. 
Hengstenberg similarity  thinks,  that  Matthew  names  Jeremiah  rather  than 
Zechariah*  to  turn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Zechariah's  prophecy  is  but  a 
reiteration  of  the  fearful  oracle  in  Jer.  18.  and  19.,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  Jewish  nation.  Jeremiah  had  already,  by  the  image  of  a  pot- 
ter's vessel,  portrayed  their  ruin  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  ;  and  as  Ze- 
chariah virtually  repeats  this  threat,  to  be  inflicted  again  under  Messiah  for 
the  nation's  rejection  of  Him,  St.  Matthew,  virtually,  by  mentioning  Jere- 
miah* implies  that  the  "field  of  blood,"  now  bought  by  "the  reward  of  in- 
iquity" in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was  long  ago  a  scene  of  prophetic  doom  in 
which  awful  disaster  had  been  symbolically  predicted  :  that  the  present  pur- 
chase of  that  field  with  the  traitor's  price  renewed  the  prophecy  and  revived 
the  curse — a  curse  pronounced  of  old  by  Jeremiah,  and  once  fulfilled  in  the 
Babylonian  siege — a  curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be  verified  in 
the  Roman  desolation.  Lightfoot  (referring  to  B.  Bathra  and  Kimchi)*  less 
probably,  thinks  the  third  division  of  Scripture,  the  prophets,  began  with 
Jere  iah,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  prophets  is  thus  quoted  by  the  name 
"Jeremiah."  The  mention  of  "  Ephraim  "  and  "  Israel  "  in  these  chapters  as 
distinct  from  Judah,  does  not  prove  that  the  prophecy  was  written  whilst  the 
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icv  tribes  txisted  as  a  separate  kingdom.     It  rather  implies  that  hereafter  not 
only  Judah,  but  the  ten  tribes  also,  shall  be  restored,  the  earnest  of  which  waf 

given  in  the  numbers  out  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  returned  with  their  brethren 

the  Jews,  from  captivity  under  Cyrus.     There  is  nothing  in  these  chapters  to 

imply  that  a  king  reigned  in  Judah  at   that  time.     The   editor  of  the  Heb. 

canon  joined  these  chapter;;  to  Zechariah,  not   to  Jeremiah  ;  the  LXX.,    300 

years  B.  C.  confirm  this. 

The  prophecy  consists  of  four  parts:  (I.)  Introductory,  ch.  1.  1-6.  (I I.)'  Sym- 
bolical, ch.  1.  7,  to  the  end  of  ch.  6.,  containing  nine  visions;  all  these  were  vouch- 
safed in  one  night,  and  are  of  a  symbolical  character.  (III.)  Didactic,  ch.  7.  and 
8.,  containing  an  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Bethleites  concerning  a  certain  feast. 
And  (IV.)  Prophetic,  ch.  9.  to  the  end.  These  six  last  chapters  predict  Alexan- 
der's expedition  along  the  west  coast  of  Palestine  to  Egypt :  God's  protection  of 
the  Jews,  both  at  that  time  and  under  the  Maccabes:  the  advent,  sufferings,  and 
reign  of  Messiah:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  and  dissolution  of  the 
Jews'  polity:  their  conversation  and  restoration;  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked 
confederacy  which  assail  them  in  Canaan,  and  the  Gentiles'  joining  in  their  holy 
worship.  [Henderson.]  The  difference  in  style  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  chapters  is  due  to  the  difference  of  subject;  the  first  six  chapters  being  of 
a  symbolical  and  peculiar  character,  whilst  the  poetical  style  of  the  concluding 
chapters  is  adapted  admirably  to  the  subjects  treated  of.  The  titles  (ch.  9.  1.  12. 
1)  accord  with  the  prophetic  matter  which  follows:  nor  is  it  necessary  for  unity  of 
authorship  that  the  introductory  formulas  occurring  in  the  first  eight  chapters 
should  occur  in  the  last  six.  The  non-reference  in  the  last  six  chapters  to  the 
completion  of  the  temple  and  the  Jews'  restoration  after  the  captivity  is  just  what 
we  should  expect,  if,  as  it  seems  likely,  these  chapters  were  written  long  after  the 
completion  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews'  polity  after  the  captivity, 
in  circumstances  different  from  those  which  engaged  the  prophet  when  he  wrote 
the  earlier  chapters. 

The  style  varies  with  the  subject:  at  one  time  conversational,  at  another 
poetical.  His  symbols  are  enigmatical,  and  are  therefore  accompanied  with 
explanations.  His  prose  is  like  that  of  Ezekiel,  diffuse,  uniform,  and  repetitious. 
The  rhythm  is  somewhat  unequal,  and  the  parallelisms  are  not  altogether  sym- 
metrical Still,  there  is  found  often  much  of  the  elevation  met  with  in  the  earlier 
prophets,  and  a  general  congruity  between  the  style  and  the  subjects  Graphic 
vividness  is  his  peculiar  merit.  Chaldaeisms  occur  occasionally.  Another  special 
characteristic  of  Zechariah  is  his  introduction  of  spiritual  beings  into  his  Pro- 
phetic scenes.         1 
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CHAPTER  I 
Ver.  117.  Introductory  Exhortation  to  Repentance. 
The  Visions  —  The  man  among  the  myrtles:  Comforting  explana- 
tion by  an  angel,  an  encouragement  to  the  Jews  to  build  the  city  and 
temple:  The  four  horns  and  four  artificers.  I.  See  Introduction. 
2.  God  fulfilled  His  threats  against  your  fathers  ;  beware,  then,  lest 
by  disregarding  His  voice  by  me,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  former 
prophets,  ye  suffer  like  them.  The  special  object  Zechariah  aims 
at  is  that  they  should  awake  from  their  selfish  negligence  to  obey 
God's  command  to  rebuild  His  temple  (Haggai,  1.  4-8.).  SOre  dis- 
pleased— Hebrew,  "  displeased  with  a  displeasure,"  i.e.,  vehe- 
mently, with  no  common  displeasure,  exhibited  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews'  city,  and  in  their  captivity.  3.  Saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts — a  phrase  frequent  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  implying  God's 
boundless  resources  and  universal  power,  so  as  to  inspire  the  Jews 

with  confidence  to  work.    Turn  ye  unto  me  . . .  and  I  will  turn — 

i.e.,  and  then,  as  the  sure  consequence,  "  I  will  turn  unto  you" 
(Malachi,  3.  7;  James,  4.  8;  cf.  also  Jeremiah,  3.  12;  Ezekiel,  18. 
30;  Micah,  7.  19.).  Though  God  hath  brought  you  back  from  cap- 
tivity, yet  this  state  will  not  long  last  unless  ye  are  really  converted. 
God  has  heavier  scourges  ready,  and  has  begun  to  give  symptoms 
of  displeasure  [Calvin]  (Haggai,  1. 6.).  4.  Be  ye  not  as  your  fath- 
ers— The  Jews  boasted  of  their  fathers;  but  he  shows  that  their 
fathers  were  refractory,  and  that  ancient  example  and  long  usage 
will  not  justify  disobedience  (2  Chronicles,  36.  15,  16.).  the  for- 
mer prophets — those  who  lived  before  the  captivity.  It  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  that,  not  only  had  they  the  law,  bat  had  been  of- 
ten called  to  repent  by  God's  prophets.     5.  Your  fathers  .  .  .  and 

the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?— In  contrast  to  "my  words" 

(v.  6,),  which  "  endure  for  ever"  (1  Peter,  1.  25).  "  Your  fathers 
have  perished,  as  was  foretold;  and  their  fate  ought  to  warn  you. 
But  you  may  say,  the  prophets  too  are  dead  ;  I  grant  it,  but  still 
my  words  do  not  lie :  though  dead,  their  prophetical  words  from 
me,  fulfilled  against  your  fathers,  are  not  dead  with  them.  Be- 
ware, then,  lest  ye  share  their  fate."     6.  statutes — my  determined 

purposes  to  punish  for  sin.    which  I  commanded  my  servants— 

viz.,  to  announce  to  your  fathers,  did  they  not  take  hold — i.e.,  over- 
take, as  a  foe  overtakes  one  fleeing,  they  returned — turning  from 
their  former  self-satisfaction,  they  recognized  their  punishment  as 
that  which  God's  prophets  had  foretold,  thought  to  do — i.e.,  de- 
creed to  do.  Cf.  with  this  verse  Lamentations,  2. 17.  0UP  ways — evil 
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ways  (Jeremiah,  4. 18  ;  17. 10  ;  23.  2.).  7.  The  general  plan  of  the 
nine  following  visions  (ch.  1.  8,  to  end  of  ch.  6)  is  first  to  present 
the  symbol,  then,  on  a  question  being  put,  to  subjoin  the  interpre- 
tation. Though  the  visions  are  distinct,  they  form  one  grand  whole 
presented  in  one  night  to  the  prophet's  mind,  two  or  three  month's 
after  the  prophet's  first  commission  (v.  I.).  Sebat — the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Jewish  year,  from  the  new  moon  in  February  to  the 
new  moon  in  March.  The  term  is  Chaidee,  meaning  a  shoot,  viz., 
the  month  when  trees  begin  to  shoot  or  bud.  8.  by  night  —  the 
Jews  begin  their  day  with  sunset  ;  therefore  the  night  is  meant 
which  preceded  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  {v.  7.)  a  man 
— Jehovah,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  manifested  in  man's 
form,  an  earnest  of  the  incarnation  ;  called  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah" 
(v.  11,  12,),  "Jehovah  the  angel  of  the  covenant"  (Malachi,  3.  1  • 
cf.  Genesis,  16.  7,  with  v.  13  ;  22.  11  with  v.  12  ;  Exodus,  3.  2, 
with  v.  4.).  Being  at  once  divine  and  human,  He  must  be  God 
and  man  in  one  person,  riding — implying  swiftness  in  executing 
God's  will  in  His  providence  ;  hastening  to  help  His  people,  red 
horse — the  color  that  represents  bloodshed;  implying  vengeance  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  foes  of  Israel  (cf.  2  Kings,  3.  22  ;  Isaiah,  63.  1; 

2;  Revelation,  6. 4;):  also  fiery  zeal,    among  the  myrtle  trees — 

symbol  of  the  Jewish  church  ;  not  a  stately  cedar,  but  a  lowly 
though  fragrant  myrtle.  It  was  its  depressed  state  that  caused  the 
Jews  to  despond  ;  this  vision  is  designed  to  cheer  them  with  better 
hopes.  The  uncreated  angel  of  Jehovah's  presence  standing  (as 
His  abiding  place,  Psalm  132.  14)  among  them,  is  a  guaran- 
tee for  her  safety,  lowly  though  she  now  be.  in  the  bottom — in  a 
low  place,  or  bottom  of  a  river  ;  alluding  to  Babylon  near  the  riv- 
ers Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  scene  of  Judah's  captivity.  The 
myrtle  delights  in  low  places  and  the  banks  of  waters.  [Pembel- 
LUS.]  Maurer  translates,  from  a  different  root,  "  in  a  shady  place." 
red  horses — i.e.,  horsemen  mounted  on  red  horses ;  v,  10,  II,  con- 
firms this  view,  speckled  . .  .  White — the  white  implies  triumph 
and  victory  for  Judah ;  "  speckled  "  (from  a  root  to  intertwine),  & 
combination  of  the  two  colors  white  and  red  (bay  [Moore]),  im- 
plies a  state  of  things  mixed,  partly  prosperous,  partly  otherwise 
[Henderson.];  or,  the  connection  of  the  wrath  (answering  to  the 
"  red")  about  to  fall  on  the  Jew's  foes,  and  triumph  (answering  to 
the  '4  white  ")  to  the  Jews  themselves  in  God's  arrangements  for  His 
people.  [Moore.]  Some  angels  ("  the  red  horses  ")  exercised  of- 
fices of  vengeance;  others  ("the  white"),  those  of  joy;  others 
("the  speckled"),  those  of  a  mixed  character  (cf.  ch.  6.  2.  3.).  God 
has   ministers  of    every  kind  for   promoting   the    interests  of   His 

church.    9.  the  angel  that  talked  with  me — not  the  "man  upon 

the  red  horse,"  as  is  evident  from  the  tenth  verse,  where  he  (the 
divine  Angel)  is  distinguished  from  the  "  angel  that  talked  with 
me  "  (the  phrase  used  of  him,  v.  13,  14  ;  ch.  2.  3  ;4.  I,  4.  5;  5.  5,  10; 
6.  4,)  i.e.,  the  interpreting  angel.  The  Hebrew  for  "  with  me,"  or, 
'  in  me"  (Numbers,  12.  8.).  implies  internal,  intimate  communica- 
tion. [Jerome.]  show  thee — reveal  to  thy  mental  vision.  10. 
answered— The  "angel  of  the  covenant  "  here  gives  the  reply  in- 
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stead  of  the  interpreting  angel,  to  imply  that   all  communications 
through  the  interpreting  angel  come  from    Him  as  their  source. 

Lord   hath   sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  — If 

"  Satan  walks  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  "  (implying  restless  activity) 
on  errands  of  mischief  to  God's  people  (Job,  I.  7,),  the  Lord  sends 
other  angels  to  "  walk  to  and  fro  "  with  unceasing  activity  every- 
where to  counterwork  Satan's  designs,  and  to  defend  His  people 
(Psalm  34.  7;  91.  11  :  103.  20,  21  ;  Hebrews,  I.  41.)  II.  The  at- 
tendant angels  report  to  the  Lord  of  angels,  "  the  earth  ...  is  at 
rest."  The  nourishing  state  of  the  heathen  "  earth,"  whilst  Judah 
was  desolate,  and  its  temple  not  yet  restored,  is  the  powerful  plea 
in  the  divine  Angel's  intercession  with  God  the  Father  in  v.  12. 
When  Judah  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  heathen 
elated  to  the  highest,  it  was  time  for  Jehovah  to  work  for  His  peo- 
ple, sitteth  Still — dwells  surely.  12.  Not  only  does  Messiah 
stand  among  His  people  (the  "  myrtles."  v.  8,),  but  intercedes  for 
them  with  the  Father  ("Lord,"  or  "Jehovah  of  hosts")  effectively 
(v.  13  ;  Hebrews,  7.  25.).  Cf.  Psalm  102.  13-20;  Isaiah,  62.  6,  7, 
as  to  Judah's  restoration  in  answer  to  prayer,  answered  and  Said 
— said  in  continuation  of  the  discourse  ;  proceeded  to  say.  how  long 
— Messiah's  people  pray  similarly  to  their  Head.  Revelation,  6.  10, 
"  How  long,"  &c.  Heretofore  it  was  vain  to  pray,  but  now  that 
the  divinely-appointed  "threescore  and  ten  years"  (Jeremiah,  25. 
II  ;  29.  10)  are  elapsed,  it  is  time  to  pray  to  thee  for  the  fulfilment 
of  thy  promise,  seeing  that  thy  grace  is  not  yet  fully  manifested, 
nor  thy  promise  fulfilled.  God's  promises  are  not  to  make  us  sloth- 
ful, but  to  quicken  our  prayers^  Henderson,  dating  the  seventy 
years  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (5 88  B.  a),  supposes  two 
years  of  the  seventy  had  yet  to  run  (520  B.  c.)  13.  the  Lord — 
Jehovah,  called  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)"  (v.  12.).  good 
words  and  comfortable  words — lit.,  words,  consolations.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  consolatory  words  is  stated  in  v.  14,  &c;  the  promise 
of  full  re-establishment,  Jeremiah,  29.  10,  11  (cf.  Isaiah,  57.18; 
Hosea,  11.  8.).     14.  Cry — Proclaim  so  as  to  be  heard  clearly  by  all 

(Isaiah,  40.  6;  58.  1.).  I  am  jealous  for  Jerusalem  —  as  a  hus- 
band jealous  for  his  wife,  wronged  by  others.  So  Tehovah  is  for 
Judah,  who  has  been  injured  wantonly  by  the  heathen  (ch.  8.  2  ; 
Numbers,  25.  11,  13  ;  1  Kings,  19.  10;  Joel,  2.  18.).  15.  very  sore 
displeased  with  the  heathen — in  contrast  with  "  I  was  but  a  little 
displeased  "  with  my  people.  God's  displeasure  with  His  people 
is  temporary  and  for  their  chastening  ;  with  the  heathen  oppressors, 
it  is  final  and  fatal  (Jeremiah,  30.  11.).  God's  instruments  for 
chastising  His  people,  when  He  has  done  with  them,  He  casts 
into  the  fijre.  are  at  ease — carnally  secure.  A  stronger  phrase 
than  "is  at  rest"  (v.  II.).  They  are  "  at  ease,"  but  as  I  am 
"  sore  displeased "  with  them,  their  ease  is  accursed.  Judah. 
is  in  "  affliction,"  but  as  I  love  her  and  am  jealous  for  her,  she 
has  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  prosecuting  the  temple  work. 
helped  forward  the  affliction — afflicted  my  people  more  than  I 
desired.  The  heathen  sought  the  utter  extinction  of  Judah  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition  and  revenge  (Isaiah,  47.  6;  Ezekiel,  25. 
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3,  6;  Obadiah,  10-17.).  16.  I  am  returned — whereas  in  anger  I 
had  before  withdrawn  from  her  (Hosea,  5.  15.).  with  mercies — 
not  merely  of  one  kind,  nor  once  only,  but  repeated  mercies,  my 
house  Shall  be  built — which  at  this  time  (the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, ch.  i.  1)  had  only  its  foundations  laid  (Haggai,  2.  18.).  It 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (Ezra,  6.  15.).  line 
— (Job,  38.  5.).  The  measuring  line  for  building,  not  hastily,  but 
with  measured  regularity.  Not  only  the  temple,  but  Jerusalem 
also  was  to  be  rebuilt  (Nehemiah,  2.  3,  &c  ;  cf.  ch.  2.  1,  2.).  Also, 
as  to  the  future  temple  and  city,  Ezekiel,  41.  3;  42.;  43.;  44.;  45. 
6.  _  17.  yet — though  heretofore  lying  in  abject  prostration.  My 
Cities — Not  only  Jerusalem,  but  the  subordinate  cities  of  Judah. 
God  claims  them  all  as  peculiarly//*'.*-,  and  therefore  will  restore  them. 

through  prosperity  . .  .  spread  abroad—or  overflow;  metaphor 

from  an  overflowing  vessel  or  fountain  (cf.  Proverbs,  5.  16.).  [Pem- 
BELLUS.]  Abundance  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  corn  and  wine,  and  a 
large  increase  of  citizens,  are  meant ;  also  spiritual  prosperity. 
comfort  Zion — (Isaiah,  40.  1,  2;  51.  3.).  choose — (ch.  2.  12;  3. 
2;  Isaiah,  14.  1.).  Here  meaning,  "show  by  acts  of  loving- kindness 
that  He  has  chosen."  His  immutable  choice  from  everlasting  is 
the  fountain  whence  flow  all  such  particular  acts  of  love. 

18-21.  Second  Vision.  The  power  of  the  Jews'  foes  shall  be 
dissipated.  18.  four  horns-~To  a  pastoral  people  like  the  Jews 
the  horns  of  the  strongest  in  the  herd  naturally  suggested  a  symbol 
of  power  and  ptide  of  conscious  strength  :  hence  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  world  (Revelation,  17.  3,  12.).  The  number  four  in  Zecha- 
riah's  time  refers  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  Wher- 
ever God's  people  turned  there  were  foes  to  encounter  (Nehemiah, 
5.  7;);  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Samaritan  on  the  North  ;  Egypt 
and  Arabia  on  the  South  ;  Philistia  on  the  West ;  Ammon  and 
Moab  on  the  East.  But  the  Spirit  in  the  prophet  looked  farther, 
viz.,  to  the  four  world-powers,  the  only  ones  which  were,  or  are, 
to  rise  till  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  fifth,  overthrows  and  ab- 
sorbs all  others  in  its  universal  dominion.  Babylon  and  Medo- 
Persia  alone  had  as  yet  risen,  but  soon  Graeco-Macedonia  was  to 
succeed  (as  ch.  9.  13,  foretells),  and  Rome  the  fourth  and  last,  un- 
der which  we  live,  to  follow  (Daniel,  ch.  2  and  7.).  The  fact  that 
the  repairing  of  the  evils  caused  to  Judah  and  Israel  by  all  four 
kingdoms  is  spoken  of  here,  proves  that  the  exhaustive  fulfillment 
is  yet  future,  and  only  the  earnest  of  it  given  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  two  world-powers  which  up  to  Zechariah's  time  had  "scattered" 
Judah  (Jeremiah,  51.  2;  Ezekiel,  5.  10,  12.).  That  only  two  of  the 
four  had  as  yet  risen,  is  an  argument  having  no  weight  with  us, 
as  we  believe  God's  spirit  in  the  prophets  regards  the  future  as 
present ;  we  therefore  are  not  to  be  led  by  Rationalists  who  on  such 
grounds  deny  the  reference  here  and  in  ch.  6.  I,  to  the  four  world- 
kingdoms.  19.  Judah,  Israel— though  some  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  returned  with  Judah  from  Babylon,  the  full  return  of  the 
former,  as  of  the  latter,  is  here  foretold,  and  must  be  yet  future. 
20.  four  Carpenters — or  artificers.  The  several  instrumentalities 
employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in  crushing  the   "  Gentile"  powers 
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which  "  scattered"  Judah,  are  hereby  referred  to.  For  every  one 
of  the  four  horns  there  was  a  cleaving  artificer  to  beat  it  down. 
For  every  enemy  of  God's  people,  God  has  provided  a  counteract- 
ing power  adequate  to  destroy  it.  21.  These  are  the  horns — 
rather,  Those,  &c,  viz.,  the  horns  being  distinguished  from  the  "  car- 
penters," or  destroying  workmen  ("skilful  to  destroy,"  Exodus,  21. 
31,),  intended  in  the  "these"  of  the  question,  no  man  .  .  .  lift  Up 
his  head — so  depressed  were  they  with  a  heavy  weight  of  evils 
(Job,  10.  15.).  to  fray — to  strike  terror  into  them  (Ezekiel,  30.  9.). 
lifted  up  .  .  .  horn — in  the  haughtiness  of  conscious  strength  (Psalm 
75-  4.  5)  tyrannising  over  Judah  (Ezekiel,  34.  21.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-13.  Third  Vision.  The  man  with  the  measuring  line. 
The  city  shall  be  fully  restored  and  enlarged  (v.  2-5.).  Recall  of 
the  exiles  (v.  6,  7.).  Jehovah  will  protect  His  people  and  make 
their  foes  a  spoil  unto  them  (v.  8,  9.).  The  nations  shall  be  con- 
verted to  Jehovah,  as  the  result  of  His  dwelling  manifestly  amidst 

His  people  (v.  10-13.).    I.   man  with  . . .  measuring  line — the 

same  image  to  represent  the  same  future  fact  as  in  Ezekiel,  40.  3; 
41.  42.  The  "man"  is  Messiah  {Note,  ch.  1.  8,),  who,  by  measur- 
ing Jerusalem,  is  denoted  as  the  Author  of  its  coming  restoration. 
Thus  the  Jews  are  encouraged  in  Zechariah's  time  to  proceed  with 
the  building.  Still  more  so  shall  they  be  hereby  encouraged  in 
the  future  restoration.  2.  To  measure  Jerusalem^  cf.  Revela- 
tion, 11.  1;  21.  15,  16.).    to  see  what  is  the  breadth  . . .  what  is 

the  length — rather,  what  is  to  be  the  due  breadth  and  length.     3. 

angel  that  talked  with  me  . . .  another  angel — the  interpreting 

angel  is  met  by  another  angel  sent  by  the  measuring  divine  Angel 
to  "  run"  to  Zechariah  {v.  4.).  Those  who  perform  God's  will  must 
not  merely  creep,  nor  walk,  but ;  un  with  alacrity,  went  forth  ~-viz., 
from  me  (Zechariah).  went  Out — from  the  measuring  angel.  4. 
this  young  man — so  Zechariah  is  called  is  being  still  a.  youth  when 
prophetically  inspired.  [Grotius.]  Or,  he  is  so  called  in  respect 
to  his  ministry  or  service  (cf.  Numbers,  11.  27;  Joshua.  1.  I.). 
[Vatablus.]  Naturally  the  "  angel  that  talked  with"  Zechariah, 
is  desired  to  "  speak  to"  him  the  further  communications  to  be 
made  from  the  divine  Being,  towns  without  walls  for  the  multi- 
tude .  .  .  Cattle — So  many  shall  be  its  inhabitants  that  all  could 
not  be  contained  within  the  walls,  but  shall  spread  out  in  the  open 
country  around  (Esther,  9.  19;);  and  so  secure  shall  they  be  as  not 
to  need  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  cattle  behind  walls.  So 
hereafter  Judea  is  to  be  "  the  land  of  unwalled  villages"  (Ezekiel, 
38.  11.).  Spiritually,  now  the  church  has  extended  herself  beyond 
the  walls  (Ephesians,  2.  14,  15)  of  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  has 
spread  from  cities  to  country  villages,  whose  inhabitants  gave  their 
Latin  name  {Pagani)  to  pagans,  as  being  the  last  in  parting 
with  heathenism.  5.  I  .  .  .  wall  of  fire  round — cf.  v.  4.  Yet  as  a 
city  needs  some  wall,  I  Jehovah  will  act  as  one  of  fire  which  none 
durst  approach  (ch.  9.  8;  Isaiah,  26.  I.),  glory  in  the  midst — not 
only  a  defence  from  foes  outside,  but  a  glory  within  (Isaiah,  60.  19; 
Revelation,  21.  23.).     The  same   combination  of  "glory  and  de- 
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fence"  is  found  in  Isaiah,  4.  5,  alluding  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  which  defended  and  enlightened  Israel  in  the  desert.  Cf.  Elisha 
in  Dothan,  2  Kings,  6.  17.  As  God  is  to  be  her  "glory,"  so  she 
shall  be  His  "glory"  (Isaiah,  62.  8.).  6.  flee  from  the  land  of  the 
north — i.e.,  from  Babylon-,  a  type  of  the  various  Gentile  lands, 
from  which  the  Jews  are  to  be  recalled  hereafter  ;  hence  "  the  four 
winds  of  heaven"  are  specified,  implying  that  they  are  to  return 
from  all  quarters  (Deuteronomy,  28.  64;  Jeremiah,  16.  15;  Ezekiel, 
17.  21.).  The  reason  why  they  should  flee  from  Babylon  is,  (1.)  be- 
cause of  the  blessings  promised  to  God's  people  in  their  own  land  ; 
(2.)  because  of  the  evils  about  to  fall  on  their  foe  (v.  7-9.).  Baby- 
lon was  soon  to  fall  before  Darius,  and  its  inhabitants  to  endure 
tearful  calamities  (Isaiah,  48.  20;  Jeremiah,  50.  8;  51.  6,  45.). 
Many  of  the  Jews  in  Zechariah's  time  had  not  yet  returned 
to  Judea.  Their  tardiness  was  owing  to  (1.)  unbelief;  also, 
(2.)  their  land  had  long  lain  waste,  and  was  surrounded  with 
bitter  foes  ;  (3.)  they  regarded  suspiciously  the  liberty  of  return 
given  by  Cyrus  and  Darius,  as  if  these  monarchs  designed  suddenly 
to  crush  them  ;  (4.)  their  long  stay  in  Babylon  had  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  their  own  land  ;  (5.)  the  wealth  and  security  there 
contrasted  with  Judea,  where  their  temple  and  city  were  in  ruins. 
All  this  betrayed  foul  ingratitude  and  disregard  of  God's  extraor- 
dinary favor,  which  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  [Calvin  and  Pembellus.]  for  I  have  spread  you 
abroad — the  reasoning  is,  I  who  scattered  you  from  your  land  to 
all  quarters,  can  also  gather  you  again  to  it.  7.  0  Zion  . . .  daugh- 
ter Of  Babylon — Thou  whose  only  sure  dwelling  is  "  Zion,"  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  temple,  art  altogether  out  of  thy  place 
in  "  dwelling  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon  "(/.<?.,  Babylon  and 
her  people,  Psalm  137.  8.  Isaiah,  1.  8.).  After  the  glory — After 
restoring  the  "glory,"  (v.  5  ;  Isaiah.  4.  5;  Romans,  9.  4)  of  Jeho- 
vah's presence  to  Jerusalem.  He  (God  the  Father)  hath  commis- 
sioned ME  (God  the  Son,  Isaiah,  48.  16,  the  divine  Angel :  God 
thus  being  at  once  the  Sender  and  the  Sent)  to  visit  in  wrath  "  the 
nations  which  spoiled  you."  Messiah's  twofold  office  from  the 
Father  is  (1)  to  glorify  His  church  ;  (2.)  to  punish  its  foes  (2  Thes- 
salonians,  1.  7-10.).  Both  offices  manifestHis^&rj'  (Proverbs,  16. 4.). 
toucheth  ...  the  apple  Of  his  eye — viz.,  of  Jehovah's  eye  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  10;  Psalm,  17.  8;  Proverbs,  7.  2  ).  The  pupil,  or  aperture, 
through  which  rays  pass  to  the  retina,  is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  eye  ; 
the  member  which  we  most  sedulously  guard  from  hurt  as  being  the 
dearest  of  our  members  ;  the  one  which  feels  most  acutely  the 
slightest  injury,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  irreparable.  9.  shake 
hand — a  mere  waive  of  God's  hand  can  prostrate  all  foes  (cf.  Ruth 
I.  13;  Job,  31.  21;  Isaiah,  II.  15;  19.  16;  Acts,  13.  11.).  a  Spoil 
to  their  servants — to  the  Jews  whom  they  had  once  as  their 
slaves  (cf.  Isaiah,  14.  2.).  As  the  Jews'  state  between  the  return 
from  Babylon  and  Christ's  coming  was  chequered  with  much  adver- 
sity, this  prophecy  can  only  have  its  fulfilment  under  Christ,     sent 

me  —  (Isaiah,  48.  16;  61.  1:  John,  10.  36.).    10.  I  will  dwell  in 

. .  .  midst  of  thee  — primarily  at  Messiah's  first  advent  (Psalm  40. 
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7;  John,  i.  14;  Cclossians,  2.  9;  1  Timothy,  3.  16;)  more  fully  at 
His  second  advent  (Isaiah.  40.  10.)  So  ch.  9.  9,  where  see  the  Note 
(Isaiah,  12.  6;  Ezekiel,  37.  27;  Zephaniah,  3.  14.).  Meanwhile  God 
dwells  spiritually  in  His  people  (2  Corinthians,  6.  16.).       II.   many 

nations  . . .  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day— The  result  of  the 

Jews'  exile  in  Babylon  was  that,  at  their  subsequent  return,through 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  their  religion,  many  Gentiles  became 
proselytes,  worshiping  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  (1  Kings,  8.  41.). 
Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Philadelphus,  Augustus,  and 
Tiberius,  paid  respect  to  the  temple  by  sending  offerings.  [Grotius.] 
But  all  this  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles which  shall  result  from  Jehovah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  (Psalm 
102. 15, 16;  Philippians,  2.  io,  11.).  sent  me  unto  thee— "unto  thee" 

is  here  added  to  the  same  formula  (v,  9.).  Zion  first  shall  "  know 
(generally)  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent "  Messiah,  by  the  judg- 
ments inflicted  by  Him  on  her  foes.  Subsequently  she  shall  know 
experimentally  the  particular  sending  of  Messiah  unto  her.  Jeho- 
vah here  says,  "/will  dwell,"  and  then  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  sent 
Him  ;  therefore,  Jehovah  the  Sender  and  Jehovah  the  Sent  must 

be  One.  12.  Judah  his  portion  in  the  holy  land— Lest  the  joining 
of  the  Gentile  "  nations  to  Jehovah  "  (v.  n)  should  lead  the  Jews 
to  fear  that  their  peculiar  relation  to  Him  (Deuteronomy,  4.  20;  9. 
29;  32.  9)  as  "  His  inheritance  "  should  cease,  this  verse  is  added  to 
assure  them  of  His  making  them  so  hereafter  "  again."  choose 
Jerusalem  again — The  course  of  God's  grace  was  interrupted  for 
a  time,  but  His  covenant  was  not  set  aside  (Romans,  II.  28,  29;); 
the  election  was  once  for  all,  and  therefore  shall  hold  good  for  ever. 
13.  Be  Silent,  0  all  flesh — (Habakkuk,  2.  20.).  "  Let  all  in  si- 
lent awe  and  reverence  await  the  Lord's  coming  interposition  in  be- 
half of  His  people  !"  This  address  is  both  to  the  Gentile  foes,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  power  as  if  irresistible,  and  to  the  un- 
believing Jews,  who  distrusted  God's  promises  as  incredible. 
Three  reasons  why  they  must  be  silent  are  implied  :  (1.)  they  are 
but  "  flesh,"  weak  and  ignorant ;  (2.)  He  is  Jehovah,  all-wise,  and 
all-powerful;  (3.)  He  is  already  "raised  up  out  of  His  place,"  and 
who  can  stand  before  Him?  [Pembellus.]  (Psalm  76.  8,  9.).  he 
is  raised  up  OUt  Of  his  holy  habitation — i.e.,  out  of  heaven  (Deu- 
teronomy, 26.  15;  2  Chronicles,  30.  27;  Isaiah,  63.  15,),  to  judge 
and  avenge  His  people  (Isaiah,  26,  21.).  Or,  "out  of  His  holy" 
temple,  contemptible  and  incomplete  as  it  looked  then  when  Zech- 
ariah  urged  them  to  rebuild  it.  [Calvin.]  But  the  call  to  all  to 
"  be  silent "  is  rather  when  God  has  come  forth  from  heaven  where 
so  long  He  has  dwelt  unseen,  and  is  about  inflicting  vengeance  on 
the  foe,  before  taking  up  His  dwelling  in  Zion  and  the  temple. 
However,  Psalm  50,  1.  2  (*'  Out  of  Zion"),  3  (cf.  Habakkuk,  2.  3,), 
4,  favors  Calvin's  view.  God  is  now  "  silent "  whilst  the  Gentile 
foe  speaks  arrogance  against  His  people;  but  "  our  God  shall  come 
and  no  longer  keep  silence:"  then  in  turn  must  all  flesh  "  be  silent " 
before  Him. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.  1-10.     Fourth  Vision.     Joshua  the  high  priest  before  the 
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angel  of  yehovah;  accused  by  Satan,  but  justified  by  yehovah 
through  Messiah  the  coming  Branch.  I.  Joshua  as  high  priest  (Hag- 
gai,  I.  i)  represents  "Jerusalem"  (v.  2.),  or  the  elect  people,  put 
on  its  trial,  and  "plucked"  narrowly  "  out  of  the  fire."  His  atti- 
tude, "  standing  before  the  Lord,"  is  that  of  a  high  priest  minis- 
tering before  the  altar  erected  previously  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Ezra,  3.  2,  3,  6;  Psalm  135.  2.).  Yet,  in  this  position,  by 
reason  of  his  own  and  his  people's  sins,  he  is  represented  as  on  his 
and  their  trial  (Numbers,  35.  12.).  he  showed  me — "  He"  is  the 
interpieting  angel.  Jerusalem's  (Joshua's)  "filthy  garments"  (v.  3) 
are  its  sins  which  had  heretofore  brought  down  God's  judgments. 
The  "  change  of  raiment"  implies  its  restoration  to  God's  favor. 
Satan  suggested  to  the  Jews  that  so  consciously  polluted  a  priest- 
hood and  people  could  offer  no  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
therefore  they  might  as  well  desist  from  the  building  of  the  temple. 
Zechariah  encourages  them  by  showing  that  their  demerit  does  not 
disqualify  them  for  the  work,  as  they  are  accepted  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  another,  their  great  High  Priest,  the  Branch  (v.  8,),  a  scion 
of  their  own  royal  line  of  David  (Isaiah,  11.  I.).  The  full  accom- 
plishment of  Israel's  justification  and  of  Satan  the  accuser's  being 
"rebuked"  finally,  is  yet  future  (Revelation,  12.  10.).  Cf.  Revela- 
tion, 11.  8,  wherein  "  Jerusalem,"  as  here,  is  shown  to  be  meant 
primarily,  though  including  the  whole  church  in  general  (cf.  Job,  1. 
9.).  Satan — the  Hebrew  term  meaning  "  adversary"  in  a  law-court ; 
as  Devil  is  the  Greek  term,  meaning  Accuser.  Messiah,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  "  advocate  "  for  His  people  in  the  court  of  heaven's 

justice  (1  John,  2.  i.).  standing  at  His  right  hand— the  usual  po- 
sition of  a  prosecutor  or  accuser  in  court,  as  the  left  hand  was  the 
position  of  the  defendant  (Psalm  109-  6.).  The  "angel  of  the  Lord" 
took  the  same  position  just  before  another  high  priest  was  about 
to  beget  the  forerunner  of  Messiah  (Luke,  1.  II,),  who  supplants 
Satan  from  his  place  as  accuser.  Some  hence  explain  Jude,  9,  as 
referring  to  this  passage  :  "the  body  of  Moses"  being  thus  the  Jew- 
ish chuj-ch,  for  which  Satan  contended  as  his  by  reason  of  its  sins; 
just  as  the  "  body  of  Christ"  is  the  Christian  church.  However 
Jude,  9,  plainly  speaks  of  the  literal  body  uf  Moses,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  which  at  the  transfiguration  Satan  seems  to  have  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  Moses'  error  at  Meribah  ;  the  same  divine  rebuke, 
"  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  checked  Satan  in  contending  for  judg- 
ment against  Moses'  body,  as  checked  him  when  demanding  judg- 
ment against  the  Jewish  church,  to  which  Moses'  body  corresponds. 
2.  the  Lord — Tf.hovah,  hereby  identified  with  the  "angel  of  the 
Lord  (Jehovah)"  (v.  1.).  rebuke  thee — twice  repeated  to  express 
the  certainty  or  satan's  accusations  and  machinations  against  Jeru- 
salem being  frustrated.  Instead  of  lengthened  argument,  Jehovah 
silences  Satan  by  the  one  plea,  viz.,  God's  choice,  chosen  Jerusa- 
lem— (Romans,  9.  16;  11.  5.).  The  conclusive  answer.  If  the 
issue  rested  on  Jerusalem's  merit  or  demerit,  condemnation  must 
be  the  award:  but  Jehovah's  "choice"  (John,  15.  16)  rebuts  Sa- 
tan's charge  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  1.  17;  2.  16;  Romans,  8.  33, 
34,  37,),  represented  by  Joshua,  (cf.  in  the  great  atonement,  LeviV 
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icus,  16.  6-20,  &c),  not  that  she  may  continue  in  sin,  but  be  freed 

from  it  {v.  7.).    brand  plucked  out  of . . .  fire— (Amos,  4.  11;  1 

Peter,  4.  18;  Jude,  23.).  Herein  God  implies  that  His  acquittal 
of  Jerusalem  is  not  that  He  does  not  recognise  her  sin  (v.  3,  4,  9,), 
but  that  having  punished  her  people  for  it  with  a  seventy  years' 
captivity,  He  on  the  ground  of  His  electing  love  has  delivered  her 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  ;  and  when  once  He  hath  begun  a  deliver- 
ance, as  in  this  case,  He  will  perfect  it  (Psalm  89.  30.  35;  Philippi- 
ans,  1.  6.).  3.  filthy  garments — symbol  of  sin  (Proverbs,  30.  12; 
Isaiah,  4.  4;  64.  6.).  Proving  that  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  His 
people's  righteousness.,  that  He  accepts  them.  Here  primarily  the 
"  filthy  garments"  represent  the  abject  state  temporally  of  the 
priesthood  and  people  at  the  return  from  Babylon.  Yet  he  "  stood 
before  the  angel."  Abject  as  he  was,  he  was  before  Jehovah's  eyes, 
who  graciously  accepts  His  people's  services,  though  mixed  with 
sin  and  infirmity.  4.  those  that  Stood  before  him — the  minister- 
ing angels  (cf.  the  phrase,  1  Kings,  10.  8;  Daniel,  I.  5.).  Take 
away  the  filthy  garments — In  v.  9  it  is  "  remove  the  iniquity  of 
that  land;'"  therefore  Joshua  represents  the  land,  from  him — lit., 
from  upon  him  :  pressing  upon  him  as  an  overwhelming  burden. 
Change  Of  raiment — festal  robes  of  the  high  priest,  most  costly  and 
gorgeous :  symbol  of  Messiah's  imputed  righteousness  (Matthew, 
22.  11.).  The  restoration  of  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  is  implied  : 
first,  partially,  at  the  completion  of  the  second  temple  ;  fully  real- 
ised in  the  great  High  Priest  Jesus,  whose  name  is  identical  with 
Joshua  (Hebrews,  4.  8,),  the  Representative  of  Israel,  the  "king- 
doms of  priests"  (Exodus,  19.  6;);  once  clad  in  the  filthy  garments 
of  our  vileness,  but  being  the  chosen  of  the  Father  (Isaiah,  42.  1; 
44.  1;  49.  1-3)  He  hath  by  death  ceased  from  sin,  and  in  garments 
of  glory  entered  the  heavenly  holy  place  as  our  High  Priest  (He- 
brews, 8.  1;  9.  24.).  Then,  as  the  consequence  (1  Peter,  2.  5,), 
realised  in  the  church  generally  (Luke,  15.  22;  Revelation,  19,  8,), 
and  in  Israel  in  particular  (Isaiah,  61.  10,  cf.  3.  6;  66.  21.).  5. 
And  I  Said — Here  the  prophet,  rejoicing  at  the  change  of  raiment 
so  far  made,  inteposes  to  ask  for  the  crowning  assurance  that  the 
priesthood  would  be  fully  restored,  viz.,  the  putting  the  mitre  or 
priestly  turban  on  Joshua  :  its  fair  color  symbolising  the  official 
purity  of  the  order  restored.  He  does  not  command,  but  prays  ; 
not  "  Set,"  but  "  Let  them  set."  Vulgate  and  Syriac  versions  read 
it,  "He  then  said,"  which  is  the  easier  reading  ;  but  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  Hebrew  reading  makes  it  less  likely  to  come 
from  a  modern  corrector  of  the  text,  angel  of .  .  .  Lord  stood  by 
I — the  divine  Angel  had  been  sitting  (the  posture  of  a  judge,  Dan- 
iel, 7.  9;);  now  He  "stands"  to  see  that  Zechariah's  prayer  be  exe- 
cuted, and  then  to  give  the  change  (v.  6,  7.).  6.  protested — 
proceeded  solemnly  to  declare.  A  forensic  term  for  an  affir- 
mation on  oath  (Hebrews,  6.  17,  18.).  God  thus  solemnly  states 
the  end  for  which  the  priesthood  is  restored  to  the  people.  His 
own  glory  in  their  obedience  and  pure  worship,  and  their  con- 
sequent promotion  to  heavenly  honor.  7.  God's  choice  of  Jerusa- 
lem (v.  2)  was  unto  its  sanctification    (John,  15.  16  ;  Romans,  8. 
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29  :)  :  hence  the  charge  here  which  connects  the  promised  bless- 
ing with  obedience,  my  charge — the  ordinances,  ritual  and 
moral  (Numbers,  3  28,  31,  32,  38  ;  Joshua.  1.  7-9;  1  Kings,  2.  3; 
Ezekiel,  44,  16.).  judge  my  house— thou  shalt  long  preside  over 
the  temple-ceremonial  as  high  priest  (Leviticus,  10.  10  ;  Ezekiel, 
44.  23;  Malachi,  2.  7.).  [Grotius.]  Or,  rule  over  my  house,  i.e., 
my  people  [Maurer]  (Numbers,  12.  7  ;  Hosea,  8.  I.).  We 
know  from  Deuteronomy,  17.  9,  that  the  priest  judged  cases.  He 
was  not  only  to  obey  the  Mosaic  institute  himself,  but  to  see  that 
it  was  obeyed  by  others.  God's  people  are  similarly  to  exercise 
judgment^  hereafter,  as  the  reward  of  their  present  faithfulness 
(Daniel,  7.  18,  22  ;  Luke  19.  17  ;  1  Corinthians,  6.  2  ;)  ;  by  virtue 
of  their  royal  priesthood  (Revelation,  1.  6.)  keep  my  courts — 
guard  my  house  from  profanation,  places  to  walk — free  ingress 
and  egress  (1  Samuel,  18.  16;  1  Kings,  3.  7  ;  15.  17,),  so  that  thou 
mayest  go  through  these  ministering  angels  who  stand  by  Jehovah 
(ch.  4.  14 ;  6.  5  ;  1  Kings,  23.  19)  into  His  presence,  discharging 
thy  priestly  function.  In  Ezekiel,  42.  4,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
used  of  a  walk  before  the  priest's  chambers  in  the  future  temple. 
Zechariah  probably  refers  here  to  such  a  walk  or  way:  Thou 
shalt  not  merely  walk  among  priests  like  thyself,  as  in  the  old  tem- 
ple walks,  but  among  the  very  angels  as  thine  associates.  Heng- 
stenberg  translates,  "  I  will  give  thee  guides  (from)  among 
these,"  &c.  But  there  is  no  "from"  in  the  Hebrew,  English  Ver- 
sion is  therefore  better.  Priests  are  called  angels  or  "messengers" 
(Malachi,  2.  7  ;)  ;  they  are  therefore  thought  worthy  to  be  associa- 
ted with  heavenly  angels.  So  these  latter  are  present  at  the 
assemblies  of  true  Christian  worshippers  (1  Corinthians,  11.  10; 
cf.  Ecclesiastes,  5.  6  ;  Ephesians,  3.  10 ;  Revelation,  22.  9.).  8. 
Hear — On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  what  He  is  about  to  say, 
He  anon  demands  solemn  attention,  thy  fellows  that  Sit  before 
thee — thy  surbordinate  colleagues  in  the  priesthood  ;  not  that  they 
were  then  actually  there  sitting  before  him;  but  their  usual  posture  ir> 
consultation  was  on  chairs  or  benches  before  him,  whilst  he  sat  on 
an  elevated  seat  as  their  president,  they  are — From  speaking  to 
Joshua  He  passes  to  speaking  of  him  and  them,  in  the  third  per- 
son, to  the  attendant  angels  (cf.  v.  9.).  men  wondered  at — He- 
brew, "  men  of  wonder,"  i.e.,  having  a  typical  character  (Isaiah,  8. 
18  ;  20.  3  ;  Ezekiel,  12.  n  ;  24.  24.).  Joshua  the  high  priest  typi- 
fies Messiah,  as  Joshua's  "  fellows"  typify  believers  whom  Messiah 
admits  to  share  His  priesthood  (1  Peter,  2.  5  ;  Revelation  5.  10.). 
This,  its  typical  character,  then,  is  a  pledge  to  assure  the  despond- 
ing Jews  that  the  priesthood  shall  be  preserved  till  the  great  Anti- 
type comes.  There  may  be  also  an  indirect  reproof  of  the  unbe- 
lief of  the  multitude  who  "  wonder"  at  God's  servants  and  even  at 
God's  Son  incredulously  (Psalm  71.  7  ;  Isaiah,  8.  18  ;  53.  1,  &c). 
behold — marking  the  greatness  of  what  follows,  my  servant — 
the  characteristic  title  of  Messiah  (Isaiah,  42.  1  ;  49,  3  ;  50.  10 ; 
52.  13  ;  53.  11  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  23,  24.).  The  Branch— Messiah,  a 
tender  branch  from  the  almost  extinct  royal  line  of  David  (ch.  6. 
12  ;  Isaiah,  4.  2  ;  11.  1  ;    Jeremiah,  23.  5  ;  33.  15.).     Luke,  1.  78,. 
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where  for  "day-spring."  branch  may  be  substituted  (Malachi  4.  2, 
however,  favors  English  Vcision.),  The  reference  cannot  be  to 
Zerrubbabel  (as  Grotius  thinks),  for  hi'  was  then  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  whereas  "the  Branch"  here  is  regarded  as 
future.  9.  For — Expressing  the  ground  for  encouragement  to  the 
Jews  in  building  the  temple:  "I  (Jehovah)  have  laid  the  (foundation) 
stone  as  the  chief  architect,  before  (in  the  presence  of)  Joshua,  by  "the 
hand  of  Zerubbabel"  (ch.  4.  10;  Ezra, 3.  8- 13  ),  so  that  your  labor  in 
building  shall  not  be  vain.  Antitypically,  the  (foundation)  stone 
alluded  to  is  Christ,  before  called  'the  Branch.  Lest  any  should 
think  from  that  term  that  His  kingdom  is  weak,  He  now  calls  it 
"  the  stone,"  because  of  its  solidity  and  strength  whereby  it  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  shall  crush  all  the  world-king- 
doms (Psalm  118.  22;  cf.  Isaiah,  28.  16;  Daniel,  2.  45;  Matthew, 
21.  42;  1  Corinthians,  3.  11;  1  Peter,  2.  6,  7-).  The  angel  point- 
ing to  the  chief  stone  lying  before  Him.  intimates  that  a  deeper 
mystery  than  the  material  temple  is  symbolised.  Moore  thinks 
the  "  stone"  is  the  Jewish  church,  which  Jehovah  engages  watch- 
fully to  guard.  The  temple,  rather,  is  that  symbolically.  But  the 
antitype  of  the  foundation  stone  is  Messiah,  upon  one  Stone  Shall 
be  seven  eyes — viz.,  the  watchful  "  eyes"  of  Jehovah  ever  fixed 
"upon"  it  (ch.  4.  io.).  [Maurer.]  The  eye  is  the  symbol  of 
Providence:  "  seven,"  of  perfection  (Revelation,  5.  6;  cf.  2  Chron- 
icles, 16.  9;  Psalm  32.  8.).  Antitypically,  "  the  seven  eyes  upon 
the  stone"  are  the  eyes  of  all  angels  (1  Timothy,  3.  16,),  and  of 
all  saints  (John,  3.  14,  15;  12.  32,),  and  of  the  patriarchs  and  proph- 
ets (John,  8.  56;  1  Peter,  1.  10,  II,),  fixed  on  Christ  ;  above  all, 
the  eyes  of  the  Father  ever  rest  with  delight  on  Him.  Calvin 
(perhaps  better)  considers  the  seven  eyes  to  be  carved  on  the  stone, 
i.e.,  not  the  eyes  of  the  Father  and  of  angels  and  saints  ever  fixed 
on  Him,  but  His  own  sevenfold  (perfect)  fulness  of  grace,  and  of 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah,  11.  2,  3;  John,  1.  16;  3.  34;  Colossians, 
1.  rg;  2.  9,),  and  His  watchful  providence  now  for  the  Jews  i* 
building  the  temple,  and  always  for  His  church,  His  spiritual  tem- 
ple. Thus  the  "  stone"  is  not  as  other  stones  senseless,  but  living 
and  full  of  eyes  of  perfect  intelligence  (1  Peter,  2.  4,  "a  living 
stone"),  who  not  only  attracts  the  eyes  (John,  12.  32)  of  His  peo- 
ple, but  emits  illumination  so  as  to  direct  them  to  Him.  engrave 
.  .  •  graving — implying  Messiah's  exceeding  beauty  and  precious- 
ness :  alluding  to  the  polished  stones  of  the  temple  :  Christ  excelled 
them,  as  much  as  God  who  "  prepared  His  body"  (Hebrews,  10. 
5;  cf.  John,  2.  21)  is  superior  to  ail  human  builders,  remove  .  .  . 
iniquity  Of  that  land  in  one  day — i.e.,  the  iniquity  and  its  conse- 
quences, viz.,  the  punishment  to  which  the  Jews  heretofore  had 
been  subjected  (Haggai,  1.  6,  9-11.).  The  remission  of  sin  is  the 
fountain  of  every  other  blessing.  The  "  one  day"  of  its  removal  is 
primarily  the  day  of  national  atonement  celebrated  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  (Leviticus,  23.  27)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  Antitypically,  the  atonement  by  Messiah  for  all 
men,  once  for  <7//("one  day")  offered,  needing  no  repetition  like 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices  (Hebrews,    10.   10,   12,    14).     10.  under  .  .  . 
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Vine  .  •  fig  tree — emblem  of  tranquil  prosperity  (i  Kings,  4.  25.). 
Type  of  spiritual  peace  with  God  through  Christ  (Romans,  5.  1;); 
and  of  millennial  blessedness  (Micah,  4.  4.). 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1- 14.  Fifth  Vision.  The  golden  candlestick  and  the  two 
olive  trees.  The  temple  shall  be  completed  by  the  aid  of  God's  spirit. 
I.  waked  me — The  prophet  was  lying  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  slumber 
with  astonishment  at  the  previous  vision.  "  Came  again,  and 
waked  me,"  does  not  imply  that  the  angel  had  departed  and  now 
returned,  but  is  an  idiom  for  "  waked  me  again."  2.  Candlestick 
—symbolising  the  Jewish  theocracy  ;  and  ultimately,  the  church  of 
which  the  Jewish  portion  is  to  be  the  head  :  the  light-bearer  {so  the 
original  is  of  "lights,"  Matthew,  5.  14,  16;  Philippians,  2.  15)  to 
the  world,  ail  .  .  .  gold — all  pure  in  doctrine  and  practice,  pre- 
cious, and  indestructible  ;  such  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  church  ; 
such  she  shall  be  (Psalm  45.  13.).  bowl  Upon  the  top — In  the  can- 
dlestick of  the  tabernacle  the  plural  is  used,  bowls  (Exodus,  25. 
31.).  The  Hebrew  implies  that  it  was  the  fountain  of  supply  of 
oil  to  the  lamps.  Christ  at  the  head  ("on  the  top")  of  the  church 
is  the  true  fountain,  of  whose  fulness  of  the  spirit  all  we  receive 
grace  (John,  1.  16.).  his  seven  lamps — united  in  one  stem  ;  so  in 
Exodus,  25.  32.  But  in  Revelation,  1. 12,  the  seven  candlesticks  are 
separate.  The  Gentile  churches  will  not  realize  their  unity  till  the 
Jewish  church  as  the  stem  unites  all  the  lamps  in  one  candlestick 
{Romans,  n.  16-24.).  The  "seven  lamps,"  in  Revelation,  4.  5,  are 
the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God."  seven  pipes — feeding  tubes,  seven  a 
piece  from  the  "  bowl"  to  each  lamp  (see  Margin)  [Maurer  and 
Calvin]:  lit.,  seven  and  seven;  forty-nine  in  all.  The  greater  the 
number  of  oil  feeding  pipes,  the  brighter  the  light  of  the  lamps. 
The  explanation  in  v.  6  is,  that  man's  power  by  itself  can  neither 
retard  or  advance  God's  work,  that  the  real  motive  power  is  God's 
Spirit.  The  seven  times  seven  imply  the  manifold  modes  by  which 
the  Spirit's  grace  is  imparted  to  the  church  in  her  manifold  work  of 
enlightening  the  world.  3..  two  Olive  trees — supplying  oil  to  the 
bowl.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  fills  with  His  fulness  Messiah  (the 
anointed:  the  "  bowl"),  from  whom  flow  supplies  of  grace  to  the 
church,  by  it — ///.,  upon  it,  i.e.,  growing  so  as  somewhat  to  over- 
top it.  For  the  explanation  of  the  "  two"  see  v.  12,  14.  4.  The 
prophet  is  instructed  in  the  truths  meant,  that  we  may  read  them 
with  the  greater  reverence  and  attention.  [Calvin.]  5.  Know- 
€St  thou  not,  &c. — Not  a  reproof  of  his  ignorance,  but  a  stimu- 
lus to  reflection  on  the  mystery.  No,  my  lord — Ingenious  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  :  as  a  little  child  he  casts  himself  for  instruction 

at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  6.  Not  by  might ...  but  by  my  Spirit- 
As  the  lamps  burned  continually,  supplied  with  oil  from  a  source 
(the  living  oliv.e  trees)  which  man  did  not  make,  so  Zerubbabel 
need  not  be  disheartened  because  of  his  weakness  ;  for  as  the  work 
is  one  to  be  effected  by  the  living  spirit  (cf.  Haggai,  2.  5)  of  God, 
man's  weakness  is  no  obstacle,  for  God's  might  will  perfect 
strength  out  of  weakness  (Hosea,  1.  7;  2  Corinthians,  12.  10;  He- 
brews, 11.  34.).     "  Might  and  power"   express  human  strength  of 
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every  description,  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Or,  "  might"  is  the 
strength  of  many  (an  "army,"  lit.);  "power,"  that  of  one  man. 
[Pembellus.]  God  can  save,  "  whether  with  many,  or  with  them 
thai  have  no  power"  (2  Chronicles,  14.  11;  cf.  1  Samuel,  14.6.). 
So  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  (1  Corinthians,  3.  6;  2  Corinthians, 
10.  4.).  "  Zerubbabel"  is  addressed  as  the  chief  civil  authority  in 
directing  the  work.  7.  All  mountain-Wke  obstacles  (Isaiah,  40. 
4;  49.  11)  in  Zerubbabel 's  way  shall  be  removed,  so  that  the  crown- 
ing top-stone  shall  be  put  on,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  be 
acknowledged  as  wholly  of  "  grace."  Antitypically,  the  Antichris- 
tian  last  foe  of  Israel,  the  obstacle  preventing  her  establishment  in 
Palestine,  about  to  be  crushed  before  Messiah,  is  probably  meant 
(Jeiemiah,  51.  25;  Daniel,  2.  34,  44;  Matthew,  21.  44.).  bring 
forth  the  head-Stone — primarily,  bring  it  forth  from  the  place 
where  it  was  chiseled,  and  give  it  to  the  workmen  to  put  on  the 
top  of  the  building.  It  was  customary  for  chief  magistrates  to  lay 
the  foundation,  and  also  the  crowning  top-stone  (cf.  Ezra,  3.  10.). 
Antitypically,  the  reference  is  to  the  time  when  the  full  number  of 
the  Spiritual  church  shall  be  completed,  and  also  when  "  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved"  (cf.  Romans,  II.  26;  Hebrews,  11.  40;  12.  22,  23; 
Revelation,  7.  4-7.).  Grace,  grace — The  repetition  expresses, 
Grace  from  first  to  last  (Margin,  Isaiah,  26.  3;  57.  19.).  Thus  the 
Jews  are  urged  to  pray  perseveringly  and  earnestly  that  fhe  same 
grace  which  completed  it,  may  also  preserve  it.  "Shoutings"  (f 
acclamation  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the  literal  temple 
(Ezra,  3.  ir,  13.).  So  shoutings  of  "Hosanna"  greeted  the  Saviour 
in  entering  Jerusalem  (Matthew,  21.  9,),  when  about  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  salvation  by  His  death  :  His  body  being  the  sec- 
ond temple,  or  place  of  God's  inhabitation  (John,  2.  20,  21.).  So 
when  the  full  number  of  the  saints  and  of  Israel  is  complete,  and 
God  shall  say,  "It  is  done,"  then  again  shall  "a  great  voice  of  much 
people  in  heaven,"  attribute  all  to  the  "  grace"  of  God,  saying, 
"  Alleluia  !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God"  (Revelation,  19.  i,  6.).  Psalm  118.  22,  regards 
Him  as  "  the  head-stone  of  the  corner,"  i.e.,  the  foundation-stone. 
Cf.  the  angel's  acclamations  at  His  birth,  Luke,  2.  14.  Here  it  is 
the  top-stone.  Messiah  is  not  only  the  "  Author,"  but  also  the 
Finisher  (Hebrews,  12.2.).  "  Grace"  is  ascribed  "  unto  it,"  i.e., 
the  stone,  Messiah.  Hence  the  benediction  begins,  "  The  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  13.  14.).  9.  Zerubbabel 
.  .  .  Shall  .  .  .  finish  it — (Ezra,  6.  15)  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius' 
reign.  Lord  .  .  .  sent  me  unto  you — (ch.  2.  9.).  The  divine 
Angel  announces  that  in  what  he  has  just  spoken,  He  has  been 
commissioned  by  God  the  Father.  10.  who  .  .  .  despised  .  .  . 
small  things — He  reproves  their  ungrateful  unbelief,  which  they 
felt  because  of  the  humble  beginning,  compared  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  undertaking  ;  and  encouraged  them  with  the  asssur- 
ance  that  their  progress  in  the  work,  though  small,  was  an  earn- 
est of  great  and  final  success,  because  Jehovah's  eye  is  upon  Zerub- 
babel and  the  work,  to  support  him  with  His  favor.  Contrast, 
"  ^reat  is  the  day  of  Jezreel"  (Hosea  r.  11)  with  "  the  day  of  small 
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things"  here,    they  shall  rejoice. . .  with  those  seven ;  they  are 

the  eyes  Of  the  Lord — rather,  "  they,  even  those  seven  eyes  of  the 
Lord  (cf.  ch,  3.  9.).  which  &c.,  shall  rejoice  and  see  (i.e.,  rejoicingly 
see)  the  plummet  {lit.,  the  stone  of  tin)  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel" 
[MooreJ  :  the  plummet  in  his  hand  indicating  that  the  work  is 
going  forward  to  its  completion.  The  Hebrew  punctuation,  how- 
ever, favors  English  Version,  of  which  the  sense  is,  They  who  in- 
credul  ously  "  despised"  such  "  small"  beginnings  of  the  work  as  are 
made  now,  shall  rejoicingly  see  its  going  on  to  the  completion 
under  Zerubbabel,  "  with  (the  aid  of)  those  seven,"  viz.,  the 
"  seven  eyes  upon  one  stone"  (ch.  3.  9  ) :  which  are  explained, 
"They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  which,"  &c.  [Pembellus.]  So 
differently  do  men  and  Jehovah  regard  the  "  small  beginnings  of 
God's  work  (Ezra,  3.  12;  Haggai,  2.  3.).  Men  "despised"  the 
work  in  its  early  stage  :  God  rejoicingly  regards  it,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  run  to  an  fro,  &c. — Nothing  in  the  whole  earth 
escapes  the  eye  of  Jehovah,  so  that  He  can  ward  all  danger  from  His 
people,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  in  prosecuting  His  work 
(Proverbs,  15.  3  ;  1  Corinthians,  16.  9.).  ||,  12.  Zechariah  three 
times  (v.  4,  11,  12)  ask  as  to  the  two  olives  before  he  gets  an  an- 
swer :  the  question  becomes  more  minute  each  time.  What  he  at 
first  calls  "  two  olive  trees,"  he  afterwards  calls  "  branches,"  as  on 
closer  looking  he  observes  that  the  "  branches"  of  the  trees  are  the 
channels  through  which  a  continual  flow  of  oil  dropt  into  the 
bowl  of  the  lamps  (v.  2,),  and  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which 
the  two  olive  trees  stand  beside  the  candlestick.  Primarily,  the 
'two"  refer  to  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel.  God,  says  Auberlen,  at 
)ach  of  the  transition  periods  of  the  world's  history  has  sent  great 
men  to  guide  the  church.  So  the  two  witnesses  thall  appear  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Antichrist.  Antitypically,  "  the  two  an- 
ointed ones"  (v.  14)  are  the  twofold  supports  of  the  church,  the 
civil  power  (answering  to  Zerubbabel)  and  the  ecclesiastical  (an- 
swering to  Joshua,  the  high  priest),  which  in  the  restored  Jewish 
polity,  and  temple  shall  "  stand  by,"  i.e.,  minister  to  "  the  Lord  of 
the  whole  earth,"  as  He  shall  be  called  in  the  day  that  He  sets  up 
his  throne  in  Jerusalen  (ch.  14.  9  ;  Daniel,  2.  44  ;  Revelation,  11. 
15.).  Cf.  the  description  of  the  offices  of  the  "priests"  and  the 
"  prince"  (Isaiah,  49.  23,  and  Ezekiel,  44.,  45.,  46.).  As  in  Reve- 
lation, 11.  3,  4,  the  "two  witnesses"  are  identified  with  the  two 
olive  trees  and  the  two  candlesticks.  Wordsworth  explains 
them  to  mean  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  the  two  Testa- 
ments that  witness  in  the  church  for  the  truth  of  God.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  sense  here,  which  requires  Joshua  and 
Zerubbabel  to  be  primarily  meant.  So  Moses  (the  prophet  and 
lawgiver  )  and  Aaron  (the  high  priest)  ministered  to  the  Lord 
among  the  covenant  people  at  the  exodus;  Ezekiel  (the priest)  and 
Daniel  (a  ruler)  in  the  Babylonian  captivity;  so  it  shall  be  in  re- 
stored Israel.  Some  think  Elijah  will  appear  again  (cf.  the  trans- 
figuration, Matthew,  17.  3.  11,  with  Malachi,  4.  4.  5;  John,  1.  21) 
with  Mose^.  Revelation,  11.  6,  which  mentions  the  very  miracles 
performed  by  Elijah  and  Moses  (shutting  heaven  so  as  not  to  rain, 
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ana  turning  water  into  blood),  favors  this  (cf.  Exodus,  7.  19,  1 
Xings,  10.  7,  Luke,  4.  25;  James,  5.  16,  17.).  The  period  »s  the  same 
*'  three  years  and  six  months  ,"  the  scene  also  is  in  Israel  (Revela- 
tion, 11.  8,),  "  where  our  Lord  was  crucified."  It  is  supposed  that  for 
the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  hebdomad  (Daniel,  9.)  God 
will  be  worshipped  in  the  temple;  in  the  latter  three  and  a  half  years. 
Antichrist  will  break  the  covenant  (Daniel,  9.  27,),  and  set  himself 
up  in  the  temple,  to  be  worshipped  as  God  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4.). 
The  witnesses  prophecy  the  former  three  and  a  half  years, 
whilst  corruptions  prevail  and  faith  is  rare  (Luke,  18.  8;)  then 
they  are  slain  and  remain  dead  three  and  a  half  years.  Probably 
besides  individual  witnesses  and  literal  years,  there  is  a  fulfilment 
in  long  periods  and  general  witnesses,  such  as  the  church  and  the 
Word,  the  civil  and  religious  powers  so  far  as  they  have  witnessed 
for  God.  So  "  the  beast"  in  Revelation  answers  to  the  civil  power 
of  the  apostacy;  "  the  false  prophet,"  to  the  spiritual  power.  Man 
needs  the  priest  to  atone  for  guilt,  and  the  prophet  king  to  teach 
holiness  with  kingly  authority.  These  two  typically  united  in  Mel- 
•chisedek  were  divided  between  two  till  they  meet  in  Messiah,  the 
antitype.  Zechariah,  6.  11-13,  accords  with  this.  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  this  His  twofold  power  of  applying  to  man  the  grace  of  the 
■atonement,  and  that  of  sanctifcation,  must  in  one  point  of  view  be 
meant  by  the  two  olive  trees  which  supply  the  bowl  at  the  top  of 
the  candlestick  {i.e.,  Messiah  at  the  head  of  the  church):  for  it  is  He 
who  filled  Jesus  with  all  the  fulness  of  His  unction  (John,  3.  34.). 
But  this  does  not  exclude  the  primary  application  to  Joshua  and 
Zerubbabel,  "  anointed  "  (v.  14)  with  grace  to  minister  to  the  Jewish 
church:  and  so  applicable  to  the  twofold  supports  of  the  church 
which  are  anointed  with  the  Spirit,  the  prince  the  priest  or  minister. 
through — /*/.,  by  the  hand  of ,  i.e.,  by  the  agency  of.  branches — 
lit.,  ears;  so  the  olive  branches  are  called,  because  as  ears  are  full 
of  grain,  so  the  olive  branches  are  full  of  olives,  golden  oil — lit., 
gold,  i.e.,  gold-like  liquor,  out  of  themselves  —  Ordinances  and 
ministers  are  channels  of  grace,  not  the  grace  itself.  The  supply 
-comes  not  from  a  dead  reservoir  of  oil,  but  through  living  olive 
trees  (Psalm  52.  8;  Romans,  12.  1)  fed  by  God.  13.  knowest  thou 
not — God  would  awaken  His  people  to  zeal  in  learning  His  truth. 
14.  anointed  ones — lit.,  sons  of  oil  {Margin,  Isaiah,  5.  1.)  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  and  Zerubbabel  the  civil  ruler,  must  first  be  anoint- 
ed with  grace  themselves,  so  as  to  be  the  instruments  of  furnishing 
it  to  others  (cf.  1  John,  2.  20,  27.). 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-4.  Sixth  Vision.  The  Flying  Roll.  The  fraudu- 
lent and  perjuring  transgressors  of  the  law  shall  be  extirpated  from 
Judea.  I.  flying  roll — of  papyrus,  or  dressed  skins,  used  for  writ- 
ing on  when  paper  was  not  known.  It  was  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  the  curse  (Deuteronomy,  27.  15-26;  28.  15-68.).  Being 
written  implied  that  its  contents  were  beyond  all  escape  or  repeal 
(Ezekiel,  2.  9.).  Its  "flying"  shows  that  its  curses  were  ready  swift- 
ly to  visit  the  transgressors.  It  was  unrolled,  or  else  its  dimensions 
could  not  have  been  seen  (v.  z.).     Being  open  to  all,  none  could 
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say  in  excuse  he  knew  not  the  law  and  the  curses  of  disobedience. 
As  the  previous  visions  intimated  God's  favor  in  restoring  the 
Jewish  State,  so  this  vision  denounces  judgment  intimating  that 
God,  notwithstanding  His  favor,  did  not  approve  of  their  sins. 
Being  written  on  both  sides,  "  on  this  and  on  that  side"  (v.  3,. 
[Vatablus])  connects  it  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex- 
odus, 32.  15,),  and  implies  its  comprehensiveness.  One  side 
denounced  "  him  that  sweareth  falsely  (v.  4)  by  God's  name,"' 
according  to  the  third  commandment  of  the  first  table,  duty  to 
God  ,  the  other  side  denounced  theft,  according  to  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, which  is  in  the  second  table,  duty  to  one's  neighbor.     2 

length  .  .  .  twenty    cubits  .  .  .  breadth  ...  ten    cubits— thirty 

feet  by  fifteen,  the  dimensions  of  the  temple  porch  (1  Kings,  6.  3,), 
where  the  law  was  usually  read,  showing  that  it  was  divinely  au- 
thoritative in  the  theocracy.  Its  large  size  implies  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  curses  contained.  The  Hebrew  for  "  roll"  or  "volume" 
is  used  of  the  law  (Psalm  40.  7.).  3.  curse  .  .  .  earth— (Malachi, 
4.  6.).  The  Gentiles  are  amenable  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  as  they 
have  its  substance,  so  far  as  they  have  not  seared  and  corrupted 
conscience,  written    on  their  hearts  (Romans,  2.  15.).     cut  off— 

lit.,  cleared  away,  as  on  this  side  .  .  as  on  that  side — both 
sides  of  the  roll  [Vatablus.]  From  this  place  .  .  .  from  this 
place  (repeated  twice,  as  "  the  house"  is  repeated  in  v.  4) 
[Maurer]  ;  so  "hence"  is  used,  Genesis,  37.  17  (or,  "  on  this  and 
on  that  side,"  i.e.  on  every  side.  [Henderson.])  None  can  escape, 
sin  where  he  may  :  for  God  from  one  side  to  the  other  shall  call 
all  without  exception  to  judgment.  [Calvin.]  God  will  not  spare 
even  "  this  place"  Jerusalem  when  it  sins.  [Pembellus.]  En- 
glish  Version  seems  to  take  Vatablus'  view,  according  to  it — 
according  as  it  is  written.  4.  The  "theft  "  immediately  meant  is 
similar  sacrilege  to  that  complained  of,  Nehemiah,  13.  10  ;  Mala- 
chi,  3.  8.  They  robbed  God  by  neglecting  to  give  Him  His  due 
in  building  His  house,  whilst  they  built  their  own  houses,  fore- 
swearing their  obligations  to  Him  ;  therefore,  the  "  houses"  they 
build  shall  be  "consumed"  with  God's  "  curse."  Probably  literal 
theft  and  perjury  accompanied  their  virtual  theft  and  perjury  as  to 
the  temple  of  God  (Malachi,  3.  5.).  Stealing  and  perjury  go  together  ; 
for  the  covetous  and  fradulent  perjure  themselves  by  God's  name 
without  scruple  (see  Proverbs,  30.  9.).  enter  .  .  .  the  house — In 
vain  they  guard  and  shut  themselves  up  who  incur  the  curse  ;  it 
will  inevitably  enter  even  when  they  think  themselves  most  secure. 
Consume  .  .  .  timber  .  .  .  Stones — not  leaving  a  vestige  of  it.  So  the 
"  stones"  and  "  timber"  of  the  house  of  a  leper  (type  of  the  sin- 
ner) was  to  be  utterly  removed  (Leviticus,  14.45  ",  cf.  1  Kings, 
18.  38.) 

5-11.  Seventh  Vision.  The  Woman  in  the  Ephah. 
Wickedness  and  idolatry  removed  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Babylon, 
there  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  elements.  The  Hebrew  dry  mea- 
sure containing  about  a  bushel,  or  seven  and  a  half  gal'  oris.  Allud- 
ing to  the  previous  vision  as  to  theft  and  perjury  the  ephah 
which,  by  falsification  of  the  measure,  they  made  thf    instrument 
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of  defrauding,  shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  their  punishment. 
.{Grotius.J  Cf.  "  this  is  their  resemblance"  (v.  6,),  i.e.,  this  is  a 
representation  of  what  the  Jews  have  done,  and  what  they  shall 
suffer.  Their  total  dispersion  ("  the  land  of  Shinar,"  being  the 
emblem  of  the  various  Gentile  lands  of  their  present  dispersion) 
is  herein  foretold,  when  the  measure  (to  which  the  ephah  alludes) 
of  their  sins  should  be  full.  The  former  vision  denounces  judg- 
ment on  individuals  ;  this  one,  on  the  whole  state  :  but  enigmati- 
cally, not  to  discourage  their  present  building.  [Pembellus.] 
Rather,  the  vision  is  consolatory  after  the  preceding  one.  [Cal- 
vin.] Idolatry  and  its  kindred  sins,  covetousness  and  fraud  (de- 
nounced in  the  vision  of  the  roll),  shall  be  removed  far  out  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  congenial  soil,  never  to  return  (so  ch.  3. 
<)  ;  Isaiah,  27.  9  ;  52. 1  ;  60.  21  ;  Jeremiah.  50.  20  ;  Zephaniah,  3.  13.). 
For  more  than  2000  years,  ever  since  the  Babylonian  exile,  the 
jews  have  been  free  from  idolatry  ;  but  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  is  yet  future,  when  all  sin  shall  be  purged  from  Israel 
on  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  conversion  to  Christ.  5.  went 
forth — The  interpreting  angel  had  withdrawn  after  the  vision  of 
the  roll,  to  receive  a  fresh  revelation  from  the  divine   Angel  to 

communicate  to  the  prophet.   6.  This  is  their  resemblance — lit, 

eye  (cf.  Ezekiel,  1.  4,  5.  16.).  Hengstenberg  translates,  "  Their 
(the  people's)  eye"  was  all  directed  to  evil.  But  English  Version 
is  better.  "  This  is  the  appearance  (i.e.,  an  image  of)  of  the  Jews 
in  all  tht  land"  (not  as  English  Version,  "in  all  the  earth"),  i.e.,  of 
the  wicked  Jews.  This — Here  used  of  what  was  within  the 
-ephah,  not  the  ephah  itself,  7.  lifted  lip — the  cover  is  lifted  off 
the  ephih  to  let  the  prophet  see  the  female  personification  of 
"  wickedness"  within,  about  to  be  removed  from  Judea.  The 
cover  being  "of  lead,"  implies  that  the  "  woman'"  cannot  escape 
from  th<2  ponderous  load  which  presses  her  down,  talent — lit.,  a 
round  piece ;  hence  a  talent,  a  weight  of  125  pounds  troy,  woman 
— cf.  for  comparison  of  "  wickedness"  to  a  woman,  Proverbs  2.  16  ; 
5.  3.  4.  In  personifying  abstract  terms,  the  feminine  is  used,  as 
the  idea  of  giving  birth  to  life  is  associated  with  woman.  8.  wick- 
edness —lit.,  the  wickedness  :  implying  wickedness  in  its  peculiar 
•development.  Cf.  "  the  man  of  sin,"  2  Thessalonians.  2.  3.  cast 
it — i.e^,  her,  Wickedness,  who  had  moved  more  freely  whilst  the 
heavy  lid  was  partially  lifted  off.  weight — lit.,  stone,  i.e.,  round 
mass.  9.  The  agents  to  carry  away  the  "  woman"  are,  consistently 
with  the  image,  "  woman."  God  makes  the  wicked  themselves  the 
agents  of  punishing  and  removing  wickedness.  "Two"  are  em- 
ployed, ar.  one  is  not  enough  to  carry  such  a  load.  [Maurer.] 
Or,  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  who  carried  away  idolatry  in 
^the  persons,  respectively,  of  Israel  and  Judah.  [HENDEpd' 
As  two  "  anointed  ones"  (ch  4.  T4)  stand  by  the  Lord  as  His 
ministers,  so  two  winged  women  execute  His  purposes  here  in  re- 
moving the  embodiment  of  "wickedness  :"  answering  to  the  "mys- 
tery of  iniquity,"  (the  LXX.  here  in  Zechariah  use  the  same  word 
as  St.  Paul)  and  "  the  man  of  sin,"  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
with  the  spi.  it  of  His  mouth  and  the  brightness  of  His  coming  (2 
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Thessalonians,  2.  3,  7,  8.).  Their  "wings"  express  velocity.  The 
"stork"  has  long  and  wide  wings,  for  which  reason  it  is  specified; 
also,  it  is  a  migratory  bird.  The  "  wind"  helps  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  wings.  The  being  "lifted  up  between  heaven  and  earth" 
implies  open  execution  of  the  judgment  before  the  eyes  of  alL 
As  the  "  woman"  here  is  removed  to  Babylon  as  her  own  dwelling, 
so  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  Babylon  (Revela- 
tion, 17.  3-5.).  II.  To  build  . . .  House  in  . . .  Shinar — Babylonia 
(Genesis,  10.  10,),  the  capital  of  the  God-opposed  world-kingdoms, 
and  so  representing  in  general  the  seat  of  irreligion.  As  the  "build- 
ing of  houses"  in  Babylon  (Jeremiah,  29.  5,  28)  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves expressed  their  long  exile  there,  so  the  building  of  an  house 
for  "  wickedness"  there  implies  its  permanent  stay,  set  . .  .  upon 
her  own  base — fixed  there  as  in  its  proper  place.  "  Wickedness" 
being  cast  out  of  Judah,  shall  forever  dwell  with  the  Antichristian 
apostates  (of  whom  Babylon  is  the  type),  who  shall  reap  the  fruit 
of  it,  which  they  deserve. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Ver.  1-8.  Eighth  Vision.  The  Four  Chariots.  I.  four 
Chariots — Symbolising  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence 
towards  the  Gentile  nations  which  had  been  more  or  less  brought 
into  contact  with  Judea  ;  especially  in  punishing  Babylon.  Cf.  v. 
8  ("the  north  country,"  i.e.,  Babylon);  ch.  1.  15;  2.6.  The 
number  "  four"  is  specified  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  horizon  (implying  universal  judgments),  but  in 
allusion  to  the  four  world-kingdoms  of  Daniel,  from  between 
two  mountains — the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  between  Moriah  and 
mount  Olivet  [Moore]  ;  or  the  valley  between  Zion  and  Mo- 
riah, where  the  Lord  is  (ch.  2.  10,),  and  whence  He  sends  forth 
His  ministers  of  judgment  on  the  heathen.  [Maurer.]  The 
temple  on  mount  Moriah  is  the  s)mbol  of  the  theocracy,  hence  the 
nearest  spot  accessible  to  chariots  in  the  valley  below  is  the  most 
suitable  for  a  vision  affecting  Judah  in  relation  to  the  Gentile  world- 
powers.  The  chariot  is  the  symbol  of  war,  and  so  of  judgments. 
Of  brass — the  metal  among  the  ancients  representing  hard  solidity; 
so  the  immoveable  and  resistless  firmness  of  God's  people  (cf.  Jere- 
miah, 1.  18.).  Calvin  explains  the  "  two  mountains"  thus:  The 
secret  purpose  of  God  from  eternity  does  not  come  forth  to  view 
before  the  execution,  but  is  hidden  and  kept  back  irresistibly  till  the 
fit  time  as  it  were  between  lofty  mountains ;  the  chariots  are  the  va- 
rious changes  wrought  in  nations,  which,  as  swift  heralds,  an- 
nounce to  us  what  before  we  knew  not.  The  "  two"  may  thus  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  the  "  olive  trees  "  (ch.  4.  3;);  the  allusion 
to  the  "  two  mountains"  near  the  temple  is  not  necessarily  exclud- 
ed in  this  view.  Henderson  explains  them  to  be  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  kingdom,  represented  by  the  "  two  horns  "  (Daniel,  8.  3,  4,), 
now  employed  to  execute  God's  purpose  in  punishing  the  nations  ; 
but  the  prophecy  reaches  far  beyond  those  times.  2.  red — imply- 
ing carnage,  black — representing  sorrow;  also  famine  (Revelation, 
6.  £,6;  cf.  ch.  1.  8.).  3.  white — implying  joy  and  victory.  [Calvin.] 
Qrisled — piebald.     Implying  a  mixed  dispensation,  partly  prosper- 
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ity,  partly  adversity.  All  four  dispensations,  though  various  in 
character  to  the  Gentile  nations,  portended  alike  good  to  God's 
people,  bay — rather  "  strong  "  or  "fleet;"  so  Vulgate.  [Gesen- 
ius.]  The  horses  have  this  epithet,  whose  part  it  was  to  "  walk  to 
and  fro  through  the  earth"  (r.  7.).  However  LXX.  and  Chaldee 
agree  with  English  Version  in  referring  the  Hebrew  to  color,  not 
strength.  4.  The  prophet  humbly  and  teachably  seeks  instruction 
from  God,  and  therefore  seeks  not  in  vain.  5.  four  Spirits  Of 
the  heavens — heavenly  spirits  who  "  stand  before  Jehovah  "  to  re- 
ceive God's  commands  (ch.  4.  14;  1  Kings,  22.  19;  Job,  2.  1;  Luke, 
1,  19)  in  heaven  (of  which  Zion  is  the  counterpart  on  earth.  Note, 
-v.  1,),  and  proceed  with  chariot-speed  (2  Kings.  6.  17;  Psalm  68.  17) 
to  execute  them  on  earth  in  its  four  various  quarters  (Psalm  104.  4; 
Hebrews,  1.  7.  14.).  [Pembellus.]  Or,  the  secret  impulses  of  God 
which  emanate  from  His  counsel  and  providence ;  the  prophet  im- 
plies that  all  the  revolutions  in  the  world  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  are  as  it  were  His  messengers  or  spirits.  [Calvin.]  6.  north 
Country — Babylon  {Note,  Jeremiah  1.  14.)  The  North  is  the 
quarter  specified  in  particular  whence  Judah  and  Israel  are  here- 
after to  return  to  their  own  land  (ch.  2.  6;  Jeremiah,  3,  18.).  "  The 
black  horses  "  go  to  Babylon,  primarily  to  represent  the  awful  des- 
olation with  which  Darius  visited  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
(two  years  after  this  prophecy)  for  revolting.  [Henderson.]  The 
"  white  "  go  after  the  "  black  "  horses  to  the  same  country;  two  sets 
being  sent  to  it  because  of  its  greater  cruelty  and  guilt  in  respect  to 
Judea.  The  white  represent  Darius'  triumphant  subjugation  of  it. 
£  Moore.]  Rather,  I  think,  the  white  are  sent  to  victoriously  subdue 
Medo-Persia,  the  second  world-kingdom,  lying  in  the  same  quarter  as 
Babylon,  viz.  North,  grisled  . .  .  toward  the  SOUth— i.e.,  to  Egypt, 
the  other  great  foe  of  God's  people.  It  being  a  part  of  the  Grse- 
co- Macedonian  kingdom,  stands  for  the  whole  of  it,  the  third  world- 
kingdom.  7.  bay — rather,  "the  fleet"  (or  "strong.")  As  the 
41  red"  are  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  epithet  "fleet"  (as  the  He- 
brew for  "  bay"  ought  to  be  translated)  in  v.  3  seems  to  apply  to  all 
four,  and  here  especially  to  the  red.  Their  office  is  to  complete  here- 
after the  work  already  in  part  executed  by  the  previous  three  who 
have  stilled  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  and  Graeco-Macedonia,  viz.,  to 
punish  finally  the  last  great  foe  of  Israel,  the  final  form  assumed  by 
the  fourth  world-kingdom,  Rome,  which  is  to  continue  down  to  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  Hence  they  "  walk  to  and  fro  through  the 
earth,"  counterworking  Satan's  '"  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth"  (Job, 
1.  7;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  8,  9;  I  Tim.  4.  1,),  in  connection  with  the 
last  awful  development  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom.  Their 
"  fleetness"  is  needed  to  counteract  his  restless  activity  ;  their  red 
color  implies  the  final  great  carnage  (Ezekiel,  39.;  Revelation,  19. 
17,  18,  21.).  8.  north  .  .  .  quieted  my  spirit—^.,  caused  my  an- 
ger to  rest  {Margin,  Judges,  8.  3;  Ecclesiastes,  10.  4;  Ezekiel,  5. 
13;  16.  42.).  Babylon  alone  of  the  four  great  world  kingdoms  had 
in  Zechariah's  time  been  finally  punished  :  therefore,  in  its  case 
alone  does  God  now  say  His  anger  is  satisfied  ;  the  others  had  as 
yet  to  expatiate  their  sin,  the  fourth  has  still  to  do  so. 
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9-15.  Ninth  Vision.  The  Crowning  of  Joshua.  The 
double  crown  is  placed  on  Joshua's  head,  symbolising  that  the  true 
priesthood,  and  the  kingdom,  shall  be  conferred  on  the  one  Mes- 
siah. Cf.  Hebrews,  6.  20;  7.  1-21,  on  Melchizedek.  who  similarly 
combined  the  kingdom  and  priesthood  as  type  of  Messiah.  10, 
Take  Of  them  of  the  captivity — Take  silver  and  gold  {v.  11)  from. 
them.  The  three  named  came  from  Babylon  (where  some  of  the- 
exiled  Jews  still  were  left)  to  present  gifts  of  silver  and  gold  to- 
wards the  building  of  the  temple.  But  in  v.  II,  14,  "crowns"  are 
directed  to  be  made  of  them,  then  to  be  set  on  Joshua's  head,  and 
to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial  of  the  donors,  until 
Messiah  shall  appear.  Heldai — meaning  robust.  Called  Helem 
below.  Tobijah — i.e.,  the  goodness  of  God.  Jedaiah — i.e.,  God 
knows,  which  are  Come  from  Babylon— This  clause  in  the  He- 
brew comes  after  "  Josiah  son  of  Zephaniah."  Therefore,  Moore. 
think,  Josiah  as  well  as  the  three  "  came  from  Babylon."  But  as 
he  has  a  "  house"  at  Jerusalem,  he  is  plainly  a  resident,  not  a  vis- 
itor. Therefore  English  Version  is  right;  or  Maurer,  "  Josiah 
son  of  Zephaniah,  to  ivhom  they  are  come  (as  guests)  from  Bab- 
ylon." the  same  day — No  time  was  to  be  lost  to  mark  the  sig- 
nificancy  of  their  coming  from  afar  to  offer  gifts  to  the  temple,  typ- 
ifying in  the  double  crown  made  of  their  gifts,  and  set  on  Joshua's 
head,  the  gathering  in  of  Israel's  outcasts  to  Messiah  hereafter,  who^ 
shall  then  be  recognised  as  the  true  king  and  priest.  It.  The  high 
priest  wore  a  crown  above  the  mitre  (ch.  3.  5;  Leviticus,  8.  9.).. 
Messiah  shall  wear  many  crowns,  one  surmounting  the  other  (Rev- 
elation, 19.  12.).  It  was  a  thing  before  unknown  in  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  that  the  same  person  should  wear  at  once  the  crown  of 
a  king  and  that  of  high  priest  (Psalm  110.  4;  Hebrews,  5.  10.). 
Messiah  shall  he  revealed  fully  in  this  twofold  dignity  when  He 
shall  "  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel"  (Acts,  1.  6.).  12.  Behold: 
the  man — viz.,  shall  arise.  Pilate  unconsciously  spake  God's  will 
concerning  Him,  "Behold  the  man"  (John,  19.  5.).  The  sense  here 
is,  "  Behold  in  Joshua  a  remarkable  shadowing  forth  of  Messiah.'* 
It  is  not  for  his  own  sake  that  the  crown  is  placed  on  him,  but  as- 
type  of  Messiah  about  to  be  at  once  king  and  priest.  Joshua  could 
not  individually  be  crowned  king,  not  being  of  the  royal  line  of 
David,  but  only  in  his  representative  character.  Branch — (Note, 
ch.  3.  8;  Isaiah,  4.  2;  Jeremiah,  23.  5;  33.  15.).  he  shall  grow  up 
Ollt  Of  his  place — retaining  the  image  of  a  "branch:"  "He 
shall  sprout  up  from  His  place,"  i.e.,  the  place  peculiar  to  Him: 
not  merely  from  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth,  but  by  His  own  power, 
without  man's  aid,  in  His  miraculous  conception  [Henderson];  a. 
sense  brought  out  in  the  original,  "  from  under  Himself,"  or  "from 
(of)  Himself."  [Calvin.]  Moore  makes  it  refer  to  his  growing  lowly 
in  his  place  of  obscurity,  "  as  a  tender  plant  and  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  "  (Isaiah,  53.  2,),  for  thirty  years  unknown  except  as  the  re- 
puted son  of  a  carpenter.  Maurer  translates,  "  Under  Him  there 
shall  be  growth  (in  the  church)".  English  Version  accords  better 
with  the  Hebrew  (cf.  Exodus,  10.  23.).  The  idea  in  a  Branch  is 
that  Christ's  glory  is  growing,  not  yet  fully  manifested  as  a  full- 
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grown  tree.  Therefore  men  reject  Him  now.  build  the  temple — 
The  promise  of  the  future  true  building  of  the  Spiritual  temple  by 
Messiah  (Matthew,  16.  18;  I  Corinthians.  3.  17;  2  Corinthians,  6. 
16;  Ephesians,  2.  20-22;  Hebrews,  3.  3)  is  an  earnest  to  assure  the 
Jews,  that  the  material  temple  will  be  built  by  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel,  in  spite  of  all  seeming  obstacles.  It  also  raises  their  thoughts 
beyond  the  material  to  the  spiritual  temple,  and  also  to  the  future 
glorious  temple  to  be  reared  in  Israel  under  Messiah's  superintend- 
ence (Ezekiel,  40.,  41.,  42.,  43.).  The  repetition  of  the  same  clause 
{v.  13)  gives  emphasis  to  the  statement  as  to  Messiah's  work.  13. 
bear  the  glory — i.e.,  wear  the  insignia  of  the  kingly  glory,  "  the 
crowns"  (Psalm  21.  5  ;  102.  16;  Isaiah,  52,  13.).  He  himself  shall 
bear  the  glory,  not  thou  Joshua,  though  thou  dost  bear  the 
crowns.  The  church's  dignity  is  in  her  head  alone,  Christ.  So  Elia- 
kim,  type  of  Messiah,  was  to  have  "  all  the  glory  of  his  father's  house 
hung  upon  him  "  (Isaiah,  22,  24.).  sit — implying  security  and  perma- 
nence, priest  .  .  .  throne— (Genesis,  14.  18  ;  Psalm  no.  4  ;  He- 
brews, 5.  6,  10;  6. 20;  7.).    counsel  of  peace . . .  between  . . .  both 

— Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  the  religious  and  civil  authorities  co-op- 
crating  in  the  temple  typify  the  peace,  or  harmonious  union,  between 
both  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices.  The  kingly  majesty  shall  not 
depress  the  priestly  dignity,  nor  the  priestly  dignity  the  kingly 
majesty.  [Jerome.]  The  peace  of  the  church,  formerly  sought 
for  in  the  mutual  "  counsels  "  of  the  kings  and  the  priests,  who  had 
been  always  distinct,  shall  be  perfectly  ensured  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  offices  in  the  one  Messiah,  who  by  His  mediatorial  priest- 
hood purchases  it,  and  by  His  kingly  rule  maintains  it.  Vitringa 
takes  "  His  throne  "  to  be  Jehovah  the  Father's.  Thus  it  will  be, 
"'  there  shall  be  .  .  .  peace  between  the  Branch  and  Jehovah."  [Lu- 
dovicus  de  DlEU.]  The  other  view  is  better,  viz.,  "Messiah's 
throne."  As  Priest  He  expiates  sin  ;  as  King,  extirpates  it.  "Coun- 
sel of  peace,"  implies  that  it  is  the  plan  of  infinite  "wisdom," 
whence  Messiah  is  called  "  Counsellor  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6;  Ephesians,  1. 
8,  11  ;  Hebrews,  6.  17.).  Peace  between  the  kingly  and  priestly 
attributes  of  Messiah  implies  the  harmonising  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  God's  justice  as  a  King,  and  His  love  as  a  Father  and 
Priest.  Hence  is  produced  peace  to  man  (Luke,  2.  14 ;  Acts,  10. 
36;  Ephesians.  2.  13-17.).  It  is  only  by  being  pardoned  through 
His  atonement  and  ruled  by  His  laws,  that  we  can  find  "  peace." 
"The  royal  "  throne  "  was  always  connected  with  the  "temple,"  as  is 
the  case  in  the  apocalypse  (Revelation,  7.  15,),  because  Christ  is  to 
foe  a  king  on  His  throne  and  a  priest,  and  because  the  people,  whose 
"l  king"  the  Lord  is,  cannot  approach  Him  except  by  a  priestly  me- 
diation. [Roos.]  Jesus  shall  come  to  effect,  by  His  presence  (Isa- 
iah, 11.  4;  Daniel,  7.  14.);  that  which  is  looked  for,  in  His  absence, 
by  other  means  in  vain.  He  shall  exercise  His  power  mediatorially 
as  priest  on  His  throne  (v.  13;);  therefore  His  reign  is  for  a  limited 
period,  which  it  could  not  be  if  it  were  the  final  and  everlasting 
state  of  glory.  But  being  for  a  special  purpose,  to  reconcile  all 
things  in  this  world,  now  disordered  by  sin,  and  so  present  it  to 
God  the  Father  that  He  may  again  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall 
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come  into  direct  connection  with  His  creatures ;  therefore  it  is  lim- 
ited, forming  the  dispensation  in  the  fulness  of  times  (Ephesians, 
I.  10,),  when  God  shall  gather  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  the  final 
end  of  which  shall  be,  "  God  all  in  all,  (i  Corinthians,  15.  24-28.). 

14.  the  crowns  shall  be  to  Helem,  &c  . . .  a  memorial— deposited 

in  the  temple,  to  the  honor  of  the  donors;  a  memorial,  too,  of  the 
coronation  of  Joshua  to  remind  all  of  Messiah,  the  promised  an- 
titypical  king-priest,  soon  to  come.  Helem,  the  same  as  Heldai 
above.  So  Hen  {i.e.,  favor)  is  another  name  for  Josiah  {i.e.,  God 
founds)  above.  The  same  persons  often  had  two  names.  15.  they... 
far  off  Shall  build — The  reason  why  the  crowns  were  made  of  gold 
received  from  afar,  viz.,  from  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  was  to  typify 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  Messiah,  King  of  Israel.  This 
too,  was  included  in  the  "peace  "  spoken  of  in  v.  13  (Acts,  2.  39;. 
Ephesians,  2.  12-17.).  Primarily  however,  the  return  of  the  dis- 
persed Israelites  "from  afar"  (Isaiah,  60.9)  to  the  king  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  is  intended;  to  be  followed,  secondly,  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  from  "far  off"  (ch.  2.  11;  8.  22,  23;  Isa- 
iah, 60.  10;  57.  19.).  build  ill  the  temple — Christ  '•  builds  the  tem- 
ple" (v.  12,  13;  Hebrews,  3.  3,  4.):  His  people  "build  in  the  tem- 
ple." Cf.  Hebrews,  3.  2,  "  Moses  in  His  house."  ye  shall  know, 
&c, — when  the  event  corresponds  to  the  prediction  (ch.  2.  9;  4.  9,). 

this  shall  come  to  pass   if  ye  . . .  obey  &c — To  the  Jews  of 

Zechariah's  day  a  stimulus  is  given  to  dilgient  prosecution  of  the 
temple  building,  the  work  which  it  was  meanwhile  their  duty  to- 
fulfil,  relying  on  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  about  afterwards  to  glori- 
fy it.  The  completion  of  the  temple  shall  "  come  to  pass,"  if  ye 
diligently  on  your  part  "  obey  the  Lord."  It  is  not  meant  that, 
their  unbelief  could  set  aside  God's  gracious  purpose  as  to  Messiah's. 
coming.  But  there  is,  secondarily,  meant,  that  Messiah's  glory  as 
priest-king  of  Israel  shall  not  be  manifested  to  the  Jews,  till  they 
turn  to  Him  with  obedient  penitence.  They  meanwhile  are  cast 
away  "  branches  "  until  they  be  "  graffed  "  in  again  on  the  Branch, 
and  their  own  olive  tree  (ch.  3.  8,  12.  1  0-12;  Matthew,  23.  39;  Ro- 
mans, 11.  16-24). 

.     CHAPTER  VII. 
Ver.  1 -14     II.  Didactic  Part,  chaps,  vii.,  viii.  Obedience 
rather  than  Fasting  enjoined  :  Its  Rev\rd.  I.  fourth  year 
Of . . .  Darius — two  years  after  the  previous  pn  (.hecies  (ch.  1.  1,  &c). 
Chisleu — meaning  torpidity,  the  state  in  whic     \atureisin  Novem-  • 
ber,  answering  to  this  month.  2.  they  .  .  .  Sei     unto  .  .  .  house  of 
God — the  yezvs  of  the  country  sent  to  the  hous     ">f  God  or  congre- 
gation at  Jerusalem.     The  altar  was  long  since      ared  (Ezra,  3.  3,), 
though  the   temple  was  not   completed   till  tw     years  afterwards- 
(Ezra,  6.  15.).     The  priest's  duty  was  to  give  decision  on  points 
of  the  law  (Deuteronomy,  17.  9;  Matthew,  2.  4.).     Beth-el  is  here 
used  instead    of  Beth- Jehovah,  because  the  religious   authorities, 
rather  than  the  house  itself  (designated  Beth-Jehovah  next  verse), 
are  intended.     The  old  Beth-el  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
idol-worship,  so  that  the  name  had  lost  its  opprobrious  meaning. 
**  The  house  of  the   Lord  "  is  used  for  the  congregation  of  wor- 
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shippers  headed  by  their  priests  (ch.  3.  7;  Hosea,  8.  1.).  Maurer 
makes  the  "house  of  God"  nominative  to  "sent."  Henderson 
makes  "Beth-el"  so.  Sherezer — an  Assyrian  name  meaning,  Pre- 
fect of  the  treasury.  Regem-melech — meaning,  The  kings  offi- 
cial. These  names  perhaps  intimate  the  semi-heathen  character  of 
the  inquirers,  which  may  also  be  implied  in  the  name  "Beth-el'' 
{Hebrew  {ox  "house  of  God');  so  notorious  once  for  its  calf-wor- 
ship. They  sent  to  yehovaJis  house  as  their  forefathers  sent  to  old 
Beth-el,  not  in  the  spirit  of  true  obedience,  pray  before  the  Lord — 
lit.,  to  entreat  the  face  of,  &c,  i.e.,  to  offer  sacrifices,  the  accompa- 
niment of  prayers,  to  conciliate  His  favor  (1  Samuel,  13.  12.). 
3.  Should  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month — "  I "  represents  here  the 
people  of  God  (cf.  ch.  8.21.).  This  rather  favors  Maurer's  view, 
taking  "the  house  of  God,"  the  congregation,  as  nominative  to  "sent." 
Their  hypocrisy  appeared  because  they  showed  more  concern  about  a 
ceremony  of  human  institution  (not  improper  in  itself)  than  about 
moral  obedience.  If,  too,  they  had  trusted  God's  promise  as  to  the 
restoration  of  church  and  state,  the  fast  would  have  now  given  place 
to  joy,  for  which  there  was  more  cause  than  for  grief.  [Pembel- 
Lus.]  to  the  prophets — Haggai  and  Zechariah  especially.  The 
tenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  was  kept  a  fast,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  52.  12-14.).  They  ask,  Should  the 
fast  be  continued,  now  that  the  temple  and  city  are  being  restored? 
Separating  myself — sanctifying  myself  by  separation,  not  only 
from  food,  but  from  all  defilements  (cf.  Joel,  2.  16,),  as  was  usual 
in  a  solemn  fast  5.  Speak  unto  all — The  question  had  been 
asked  in  the  name  of  the  people  in  general  by  Sherezer  and  Regem- 
melech.  The  felf-imposed  fast  they  were  tired  of,  not  having  ob- 
served it  in  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  seventh  month — This  fast 
was  in  memory  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  those  with  him  at 
Mispah,  issuing  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  (2  Kings,  25.  25,  26; 
Jeremiah,  41.  1-3.).  did  ye  .  .  .  fast  unto  me? — No:  it  was  to 
gratify  yourselves  in  hypocritical  will-worship.  If  it  had  been 
" unto  me"  ye  would  have  "separated  yourselves"  not  only  from 
food,  but  from  your  sins  (Isiiah,  58.  3-7.)-  They  falsely  made  the 
fast  an  end,  intrinsically  meritorious  in  itself,  not  a  means  towards 
God's  glory  in  their  sanctification.  The  true  principle  of  piety, 
reference  to  God,  was  wanting  :  hence  the  emphatic  repetition  of 
"unto  me."  Before  settling  questions  as  to  the  outward  forms 
of  piety  (however  proper,  as  in  this  case),  the  great  question  was  as 
to  piety  itself ;  that  being  once  settled,  all  their  outward  observ- 
ances become  sanctified,  being  "  unto  the  Lord"  (Romans,  14.  6.). 
6.  did  not  ye  eat  for  yourselves  ? — lit.,  "Is  it  not  ye  who  eat?" 
i.e.,  it  is  not  unto  me  and  my  glory.  It  tends  no  more  to  my 
glory,  your  feasting  than  your  fasting.  7.  Should  ye  not  hear  the 
words — rather,  "  Should  ye  not  do  the  words,"  as  their  question 
virtually  was  as  to  what  they  should  do  (v.  3;);  "hearing"  is  not 
mentioned  till  v.  12.  The  sense  is,  It  is  not  fasts  that  Jehovah  re- 
quires of  you,  but  that  ye  should  keep  His  precepts  given  to  you  at 
the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  in  its  integrity.  Had  ye  done  so 
then,  ye  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  institute  fasts  to  comm  ^-m- 
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orate  its  destruction,  for  it  would  never  have  be^n  destroyed  (v. 
9-14.).  [Maurer.]  Or,  as  Margin,  "Are  not  these  the  words" 
of  the  older  prophets  (Isaiah,  38.  3;  Jeremiah,  14.  12)  which  threat- 
ened a  curse  for  disobedience,  which  the  event  has  so  awfully  con- 
firmed. If  ye  follow  them  in  sin,  ye  must  follow  them  in  suffering. 
English  Version  is  good  sense  :  Ye  inquire  anxiously  about  the 
fasts,  whereas  ye  ought  to  be  anxious  about  hearing  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  former  prophets,  and  verified  in  the  nation's  punish- 
ment :  penitence  and  obedience  are  required  rather  than  fasts. 
the  plain — South  West  of  Jerusalem.  They  then  inhabited  se- 
curely the  region  most  unguarded.  9.  speaketh — implying  that 
these  precepts  addressed  to  their  ancestors  were  the  requirements 
of  Jehovah  not  merely  then,  but  now.  We  must  not  only  not 
hurt,  but  help  our  fellow-men.  God  is  pleased  with  such  loving 
obedience,  rather  than  with  empty  ceremonies.  10.  imagine  evil 
— i.e.,  devise  evil.  LXX.  take  it.  Harbor  not  the  desire  of  re- 
venge (Leviticus,  19.  18.).     "  Devise  evil  against  one  another"  is 

simpler  (Psalm  36.  4;  Micah,  2.  1.).  II.  pulled  away  the  shoul- 
der— lit.,  "  presented  a  refractory  shoulder  :"  an  image  from  beasts 
refusing  to  bear  the  yoke  {Margin,  Nehemiah,  9.  29.).  stopped 
.  .  .  ears — (Isaiah,  6*.   10;    Jeremiah,    7.    26;    Acts,   7.   57.).      12. 

hearts  . . .  adamant — (Ezekiel,  3.  9;  n.  19.).    Lord  . . .  sent  in 

his  Spirit  by  .  .  .  prophets — ie.,  sent  by  the  former  prophets  in- 
spired with  His  Spirit,  therefore  .  .  .  great  wrath — (2  Chronicles, 
36.  16.).  As  they  pushed  from  them  the  yoke  of  obedience,  God 
laid  on  them  the  yoke  of  oppression.  As  they  made  their  heart 
hard  as  adamant,  God  brake  their  hard  hearts  with  judgments. 
Hard  hearts  must  expect  hard  treatment.  The  harder  the 
stone,  he  harder  the  blow  of  the  hammer  to  break  it.  13.  he 
Cried— by  His  prophets.  they  Cried — in  their  calamities.  I 
.  .  .  not  hear — retribution  in  kind  (Proverbs,  1.  24-26  ;  Isaiah, 
I.  15  ;  Micah,    3.  4.).     14.  whirlwind — of  wrath  (Nahum,  1.  3.). 

nations  whom  they  knew  not — foreign  and  barbarous,  de- 
solate after  them — after  their  expulsion  and  exile.  It  was  or- 
dered remarkably  by  God's  providence,  that  no  occupants  took 
possession  of  it,  but  that  during  the  Jews'  absence  it  was  reserved 
for  them  against  their  return  after  seventy  years,  they  laid  .  .  . 
desolate — the  Jews  did  so  by  their  sins.  The  blame  of  their  des- 
truction lay  with  themselves;  rather  than  with  the  Babylonians  (2 
Chronicles,  36.  21.).  pleasant  land — Canaan.  Lit.,  the  land  of 
desire  (Jeremiah,  3.  19.). 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ver.  1-23.  Continuation  of  the  Subject  in  Chap.  vii. 
After  urging  them  to  obedience  by  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  he  urges 
them  to  it  by  promises  of  coming  prosperity.  2.  jealous  for  Zion — 
(ch.  1.  14.).  with  great  injury— against  her  oppressors.  3.  I  am 
returned — i.e.,  I  am  determined  to  return.  My  decree  to  that 
effect  is  gone  forth.  Jerusalem  .  . .  city  of  truth — i.e.,  faithful  to 
her  God,  who  is  the  God  of  truth  (Isaiah,  1.  21,  26  :  John,  17.  17.). 
Never  yet  fully  fulfilled,  therefore  still  to  be  so.  the  mountain  Of 
the    Lord— (Isaiah,  2.  2,  3).     holy  mountain — (Jeremiah,  31.  23.). 
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4.  So  tranquil  and  prosperous  shall  the  nation  be,  that  wars  shall 
no  longer  prematurely  cut  off  the  people  :  men  and  women  shall 
reach  advanced  ages.  The  promise  of  long  life  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  with  its  temporal 
rewards  of  obedience  (Exodus,  20.  12  ;  Deuteronomy,  4.  40.). 
Hence  this  is  a  leading   feature    in  millennial  blessedness  (Isaiah, 

65.  20,  22.).    for  very  age — lit.,  "  for  multitude  of.  days."  5.  boys 

and  girls  playing — implying  security  and  a  numerous  progeny, 
accounted  a  leading  blessing  among  the  Jews.  Contrast  Jeremiah, 
6.  11  ;  9.  21.  6.  However  impossible  these  things  just  promised 
by  me  seem  to  you,  they  are  not  so  with  God.  The  "  remnant" 
that  had  returned  from  the  captivity,  beholding  the  city  desolate, 
and  the  walls  and  houses  in  ruins,  could  hardly  believe  what  God 
promised.  The  expression  "  remnant"  glances  at  their  ingratitude 
in  rating  so  low  God's  power  though  they  had  experienced  it  so 
"marvellously"  displayed  in  their  restoration.  A  great  source  01^ 
unbelief  is,  men  "  limit"  God's  power  by  their  own  (Psalm  78.  19, 
20,  41.).  these  days — "  of  small  things"  (ch.  4.  10,),  when  such 
great  things  promised  seemed  incredible.  Maurer,  after  Jerome, 
translates,  "in  those  days  ;"  i.e.,  if  the  thing  which  I  promised  to  do 
in  those  days,  seem  "  marvellous,"  &c.  7.  Save  my  people  from 
.  .  .  east  .  .  .  west — i.e.,  from  every  region  (cf.  Psalm  50.  1  ;  the 
"  West"  is  lit.,  ".  the  going  down  of  the  sun")  to  which  they  are 
scattered  ;  they  are  now  found  especially  in  countries  West  of 
Jerusalem.  The  dispersion  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was  only  to 
the  East  viz.,  to  Babylonia.  The  restoration,  including  a  spiritual 
return  to  God  {v.  8,),  here  foretold  must,  therefore,  be  still  future 
Isaiah,  IX.  11,  12  ;  43.  5,  6  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  21  ^  Amos,  9.  14,  15  ; 
also  ch.  13.  9;  Jeremiah,  30.  22  ;  31.  1,  33.).  8.  in  truth — in 
good  faith,  both  on  their  side  and  mine  :  God  being  faithful  to  his 
everlasting  covenant,  and  enabling  them  by  His  Spirit  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Him.  9-13.  All  adversities  formerly  attended  them  when 
neglecting  to  build  the  temple :  but  now  God  promises  all  bless- 
ings, as  an  encouragement  to  energy  in  the  work,  hands  .  .  . 
Strong — be  of  courageous  mind  (2  Samuel,  16.  21,),  not  merely  in 
building,  but  in  general,  as  having  such  bright  prospects  (v.  13, 
&c).  these  days — the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  prophet's 
having  spoken  "these  words"  and  the  time  (v.  10  ;  cf.  Hag.  2.  15-19) 
when  they  set  about  in  earnest  restoring  the  temple,  the  prophets 
— Haggai  and  Zechariah  himself  (Ez.  5.  1,  2.).  The  same  prophets 
who  promised  prosperity  at  the  founding  of  the  temple,  now  promise 
yet  greater  blessings  hereafter.  10.  before  these  days^-before 
the  time  in  which  ye  again  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple {v.  9,),  viz.,  at  the  time  that  the  temple  lay  neglected,  no  hire 
for  man  .  .  .  beast — i.e.,  no  produce  of  the  field  to  repay  the  la- 
bor of  man  and  beast  on  it  (Haggai,  1.  6,  9,  10;  2.  16.).     neither 

. . .  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in — (2  Chronicles,  15. 5.). 

No  one  could  in  safety  do  his  business  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  whether  going  or  returning,  because  of 
the  affliction  —  so  sorely  pressed  were  they  by  the  foe  outside. 
Maurer   translates,  "  Because  of  the  foe  (Ezra,  4.  1.     every  One 
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against  -  .  .  neighbor — There  was  intestine  discord,  as  well  as  foes 
from  without.     II.  "   But  now   that    the  temple  has  been  built,  I 
will  not  do  as  I  had  formerly  done    to  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon."     [Jerome.]     Henceforth  I  will   bless  you.     12.    seed 
prosperous — i.e.,  shall  not  fail  to   yield  abundantly  (Hosea,  2.  21, 
22;  Haggai,  2.  19.)-     Contrast  with  this  verse,  Haggai,  1.  6,  9-11; 
2.  16.     dew — especially  beneficial  in  hot  countries  where  rain  is 
rare.     13.  a  curse — As  the  heathen  have  made  you  another  name 
for  a  curse,  wishing  to  their  foes  as  bad  a  lot  as  yours  (Jeremiah, 
24.  9;  29.  18;);  so    your  name  shali  be  a   formula  of   blessing,  so 
that   men    shall   say  to   their  aiend,  May  thy  lot  be  as  happy  as 
that  of  Judah  (Genesis,  48.  20.).     Including  also  the  idea  of    the 
Jews  being  a  source  of    blessing  to  the  Gentile  nations  (Micah,  5. 
7;  Zephaniah,  3.20.).     The  distinct  mention  of  "Judah"  and  "Is- 
rael" proves  that  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  had  its  full  accomplish- 
ment, as  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  has  never  yet  been  restored,  though 
individuals  of  Israel  returned  with    Judah.     14.   I  thought — I  de- 
termined,    you — i.e.,    your  fathers,  with  whom  ye  are   one ;  the 
Jewish  church  of  all  ages  being  regarded  as  an  organic  whole  (cf. 
Haggai.  2.  5;  Matthew,  23.  31,  32.).   repented  not — I  changed  not 
my  purpose,  because    they  changed  not   their  mind  (2  Chronicles, 
36.  16.)    With  the  froward  God  shows  Himself  froward  (Psalm  18. 
26.)     If  the  threatened  punishment  has  been  so  unchangeably  in- 
flicted, much  more   will  God  surely   give  the    promised   blessing, 
which  is  sc  much  more  consonant  to  His  nature  (Jeremiah,  31.  28.). 
16.   17.  The  promised   blessings   are    connected  with    obedience. 
God's  covenanted  grace  will  lead  those  truly  blessed  by  it  to  holi- 
ness, not    licentiousness,     truth    to  .  .  .  neighbor  —  not  that  the 
truth  should  not  be  spoken  to  foreigners  too  ;  but  he  makes  it  an 
aggravation  of  their  sin,  that  they  spared  not  even  their  brethren. 
Besides,  and  above  all  outwird  ordinances,  (ch.  7.  3,),  God  requires 
truth    and    justice,     judgment  Of .  .  .  peace — Equitable  decisions 
tend  to  allay  feuds,  and  produce  peace,     gates — the  place  where 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  East  were  held.  17.  all  these. .  .  I  hate 
— therefore  ye  too  ought  to  hate  them.     Religion  consists  in  con- 
formity to  God's  nature,  that  we  should  love  what  God  loves,  and 
hale  what  God  hates,     18.   19.  The  prophet  answers  the  query,  (ch. 
7,  3)  as  to  the  fast  in   the  fifth  month,  by  a  reply  applying  to  all 
their  fasts:  these  are  to  be  turned  into  days  of  rejoicing.     So  Jesus 
replied  to  His  disciples  when  similarly  consulting  Him  as  to  why 
fasting  was  not  imposed  by  Him,  as  it  was  by   John  the  Baptist. 
When  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines,  tears  are  dried  up  (Mat- 
thew, 9.  15.).     So  hereafter  (Isaiah,  35.  10.),     fast  Of   fourth  .  .  . 
month — On  the  fourth  month  of    the  eleventh   year  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  on  the  ninth  day,  Jerusalem  was  taken  (Jeremiah,  39.  2;  52. 
6,  7.).     It  was  therefore  made  a  fast  day.      fifth  .  .  .  seventh — 
(Notes,  ch.    7.  3-5.).    tenth — On  the  tenth  month  and  tenth  day, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  siege  began  (Jeremiah,  52.  4.). 
therefore    love   the    truth — or  "only  love."     English    Version  is 
better.     God's  blessing  covenanted  to  Israel  is  not  made  to  depend 
on   Israel's  goodness;  but  lsraefs  goodness  should  follow  as  the 
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consequence  of  God's  gracious  promises  v.  16.  17;  ch.  7.  9,  10.). 
God  will  bless  but  not  those  who  harden  themselves  in   sin.     20. 

(Isaiah,  2.  3;  Micah,  4.  2.)    Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts— A 

preface  needed  to  assure  the  Jews,  now  disheartened  by  the  perils 
surrounding  them  and  by  the  humble  aspect  of  the  temple.  "  Un- 
likely as  what  follows  may  seem  to  you,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  bound- 
less in  resources,  saith  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  so."  Just  before 
Christ's  coming,  a  feeling  grew  up  among  the  heathen  of  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  their  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy;  this 
disposed  them  favorably  towards  the  leligion  of  the  Jew,  so 
that  proselytes  embraced  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  various 
parts  of  Asia;  these  again  were  predisposed  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity when  preached  to  them  (Acts,  2.  9-12,  41.).  But  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  foretold  here  is 
reserved  till  "  Jerusalem  "  (77.22)  becomes  the  centre  of  Christian- 
ised Jewry  (Romans,  11.  12,  15.).  21.  let  US...  I  —  manifesting 
seal  and  love  ;  converted  themselves,  they  seek  the  conversion  of 
others  (Song  of  Solomon,  1.4.).  To  exhortation  in  general  ("Let 
us  go"),  they  add  individual  example  ("I  will  go").  Or,  the  change 
from  plural  to  singular,  implies  that  the  general  consent  in  relig- 
ious earnestness  leads  each  individual  to  decide  for  God.  go  speed- 
ily— lit.,  go,  going  ;  implying  intense  earnestness,  pray — Hebrew 
entreat  the  face  (ch.  7.  2  :):.  entreat  His  favor  and  grace.    22.  many 

. . .  strong  nations  ...  in  Jerusalem— in  contrast  to  the  few  and 

weak  Jews  now  building  the  temple  and  city,  then  such  shall  be 
their  influence  that  many  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  worship 
Jehovah  their  God  in  Jerusalem  (Isaiah,  60.  3;  66.  23.).  23.  ten — 
a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  So  in  Leviticus,  26,  26:  Num- 
bers, 14.  22.  of  all  languages  of  the  nations — i.e.,  of  nations  of 
all  languages  (cf.  Isaiah,  66.  18.  Revelation  7.  9).  take  hold  of  the 
Skirt — a  gesture  of  suppliant  entreaty  as  to  a  superior.  Cf.  Isaiah, 
8,  6;  4.  1,  on  a  different  occasion.  The  Gentiles  shall  eagerly  seek 
to  share  the  religiouc  privileges  of  the  Jew.  The  skirt  with  a  fringe 
and  blue  riband  upon  it  (Numbers,  15.38;  Deuteronomy,  22.  12) 
was  a  distinguishing  badge  of  a  Jew.  God  is  with  you — the  effect 
produced  on  unbelievers  in  entering  the  assemblies  of  the  church 
{1  Corinthians,  14,  25.)  But  primarily,  that  produced  on  the  nations 
in  witnessing  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus.  Finally,  that 
to  be  produced  on  the  nations  by  the  future  grand  interposition  of 
Messiah  in  behalf  of  His  people. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Ver.  1-17.  Chaps,  ix.  to  xiv.  are  Prophetical.  Written 
long  after  the  previous  portions  of  the  book,  whence  arise  the  va- 
rious features  which  have  been  made  grounds  for  attacking  their 
authenticity,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.,  and  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Jewish  canon  in  their  favor.  See  Introduction. 
Alexander's  Conquests  in  Syria  {v.  1-8.).  God's  People 
Safe  Because  her  King  cometh  lowly,  but  a  Saviour  (v.  9- 
10,).  The  Maccabean  Deliverance  a  type  thereof  (v.  n-17.). 
I.  in  .  .  .  Hadrach — rather,  concerning  or  against  Hadrach  (cf. 
Isaiah,  21.  13.).    "'Burden"  means  a/n?M^;'BURDENFD  with  wrath 
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against  the  guilty.  Maurer  not  so  well  explains  it,  What  is  taken 
up  and  uttered,  the  utterance,  a  solemn  declaration.  Hadrach — a 
part  of  Syria  near  Damascus,  As  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
ancient  histories,  it  probably  was  the  less  used  name  of  a  region 
having  two  names  (Hadrach  and  Bikath-aven,  Margin,  Amos,  I. 
5;);  hence  it  passed  into  oblivion.  An  ancient  Rabbi  Jose  is> 
however,  stated  to  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  An  Arab,  Jos. 
Abassi,  .  lso  in  1768  declared  to  Michaelis,  that  there  was  then 
a  town  of  the  name,  and  that  it  was  capital  of  the  reigion  Hadrach.. 
The  name  means  enclosed  in  Syrian,  i.e.,  the  West  interior  part  of  Sy- 
ria, enclosed  by  hills,  the  Ccelo-Syria  of  Strabo.  [Maurer.]  Jerome 
considers  Hadrach  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Ccelo-Syria,  as  Damascus 
was  of  the  region  about  the  city.  Hengstenberg  regards  Hadrach 
as  a  symbolical  name  of  Persia,  which  Zechariah  avoids  designating 
by  its  proper  name,  not  to  offend  the  government  under  which  he 
lived.  But  the  context  seems  to  refer  to  the  Syrian  region.  Gese- 
Nius  thinks  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  Syrian  king,  which  might 
more  easily  pass  into  oblivion  than  that  of  a  region.  Cf.  the  simi- 
lar "  land  of  Sihon,"  &c,  Nehemiih,  9.  22.    Damascus  . . .  rest 

thereof — i.e.,  the  place  on  which  the  "  burden"  of  the  Lord's 
wrath  shall  rest.  It  shall  permanently  settle  on  it  until  Syria  is 
utterly  prostrate.  Fulfilled  under  Alexander  the  Great,  who  over- 
came Syria.    [Curtius,  B.  3.  and  4.]    eyes  of  man,  as  of  all . .  ► 

Israel  .  .  .  toward  the  Lord — the  eyes  of  men  in  general,  and  of 
all  Israel  in  particular,  through  consternation  at  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  Alexander,  shall  be  directed  to  Jehovah.  The  Jews,  when 
threatened  by  him  because  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest's  refusal  to 
swear  fealty  to  him,  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Lord,  and  so  were  de- 
livered (2  Chronicles,  20.  12  ;  Psalm  23.  2.).  Typical  of  the  effect 
of  God's  judgments  hereafter  on  all  men,  and  especially  on  the 
Jews  in  turning  them  to  Him.  Maurer,  Pembellus,  &c,  less 
probably  translate,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  man,  as  they 
are  upon  all  Israel,"  viz.,  to  punish  the  ungodly,  and  to  protect  His 
people.  He  who  has  chastised  His  people,  will  not  fail  to  punish 
other  men  for  their  sins  severely.  The  "all,"  I  think,  implies  that 
whereas  men's  attention  generally  (whence  "  man"  is  the  expres- 
sion) was  directed  to  Jehovah's  judgments,  all  Israel  especially 
looks  to  Him.  2.  Hamath — a  Syrian  kingdom  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  North  of  Damascus,  shall  border  thereby — 
shall  be  joined  to  Damascus  in  treatment,  as  it  is  in  position  ;  shall 
share  in  the  burden  of  wrath  of  which  Damascus  is  the  resting 
place.  Maurer  understands  '.'  which:"  "  Hamath,  which  borders 
on  Damascus,  also  shall  be  the  resting  place  of  Jehovah's  wrath"' 
(the  latter  words  being  supplied  from  v.  I.).  Riblah,  the  scene  of 
the  Jews'  sufferings  from  their  foe  was  there  :  it  therefore  shall 
suffer  (2  Kings,  23.  33  ;  25.  6,  7,  20,  21.).  Tyrus  .  . .  Zidon — lying 
in  the  conqueror's  way  on  his  march  along  the  Mediterranean  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Isaiah,  23.).  Zidon,  the  older  city  surrendered,  and  Ab- 
dolonymus  was  made  its  viceroy,  very  wise — in  her  own  eyes. 
Referring  to  Tyre  :  v.  3  shows  wherein  her  wisdom  consisted,  viz.y 
in  building  a  strong  hold,  and  heaping  up  gold  and  silver  (Ezekiel, 
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28.  3-5,  12,  17.).  On  Alexander's  expressing  his  wish  to  sacrifice 
in  Hercules'  temple  in  New  Tyre  on  the  Island,  she  showed  her 
wisdom  in  sending  a  golden  crown,  and  replying  that  the  true  and 
ancient  temple  of  Hercules  was  at  Old  Tyre  on  the  mainland. 
With  all  her  wisdom  she  cannot  avert  her  doom.  3.  The  heathen 
historian,  Diodorus  Sicuius  (17.  40),  confirms  this,  "  Tyre  had  the 
greatest  confidence  owing  to  her  insular  position  and  fortifications, 
and  the  abundant  stores  she  had  prepared."  New  Tyre  was  on  an 
island  700  paces  from  the  shore.  As  Isaiah's  and  Ezekiel's  (Eze- 
kiel,  27.)  prophecies  were  directed  against  Old  Tyre  on  the  main- 
land, and  were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  so  Zechariah's  are 
against  New  Tyre,  which  was  made  seemingly  impregnable  by 
a  double  wall  150  feet  high,  as  well  as  the  sea  on  all  sides.  4. 
(Ezekiel,  26.  4,  12  ;  27.  27.).  cast  her  Ollt — Hebrew,  dispossess 
her,  i.e.,  will  cast  her  inhabitants  into  exile.  [Grotius.]  Alex- 
ander, though  without  a  navy,  by  incredible  labor  constructed  a 
mole  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre  (fulfilling  Ezekiel,  26.  4-12,  &c;  by 
**  scraping  her  dust  from  her,"  and  "  laying  her  stones,  timber,  and 
dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  water"),  from  the  shore  to  the  island,  and, 
after  a  seven  months'  siege,  took  the  city  by  storm,  slew  with  the 
sword  about  8000,  enslaved  13,000,  crucified  2000,  and  set  the  city  on 

"  fire,"  as  here  foretold.   [Curtius,  B.  4.]   smite  her  power  in  the 

Sea — situated  though  she  be  in  the  sea,  and  so  seeming  impregnable 
(cf.  Ezekiel,  28.  2,  "I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  sea"). 
"  Her  power"  includes  not  only  her  fortifications,  but  her  fleet,  all 
of  which  Alexander  sunk  in  the  sea  before  her  very  walls.  [Cur- 
tius, B.  4.]  Ezekiel,  26.  17,  corresponds,  "  How  art  thou  de- 
stroyed which  wast  strong  in  the  sea."  5.  Ashkelon,  &c. — Gath 
alone  is  omitted,  perhaps  as  being  somewhat  inland,  and  so  out  of 
the  route  of  the  advancing  conqueror.  Ekron  .  .  .  expectation  .  .  . 
ashamed — Ekron,  the  farthest  North  of  the  Philstine  cities,  had 
expected  Tyre  would  withstand  Alexander,  and  so  check  his  pro- 
gress Southward  through  Philistia  to  Egypt.  This  hope  being  con- 
founded ("  put  to  shame"),  Ekron  shall  "  fear."  king  Shall  perish 
from  Gaza — its  government  shall  be  overthrown.  In  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prophecy,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  Gaza  was  taken 
by  Alexander,  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  rest  sold  as 
slaves.  Betis  the  Satrap,  or  petty  "  king,"  was  bound  to  a  chariot 
by  thongs  thrust  through  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  dragged  round 
the  city.  6.  bastard — not  the  rightful  heir ;  vile  and  low  men, 
such  as  are  bastards  (Deuteronomy,  23.  2.).  [Grotius.]  An  alien; 
so  LXX.;  implying  the  desolation  of  the  region  wherein  men  shall 
not  settle,  but  sojourn  in  only  as  aliens  passing  through.  [Cal- 
vin.] 7.  take  ...  his  blOOd  OUt  Of .  .  .  mouth — Blood  was  forbid- 
den as  food  (Genesis,  9.  4;  Leviticus,  7.  26 ).  abominations — 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  and  then  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers 
(Numbers,  25.  2;  Acts.  15.  29.).  The  sense  is,  "I  will  cause  the 
Philistines  to  cease  from  the  worship  of  idols."  even  he  shall  be 
for  our  God — "  even  he,"  like  Hamath,  Damascus,  Tyre,  &c, 
which,  these  words  imply,  shall  also  be  converted  to  God  (Isaiah, 
56.  3,  "  son  of  the  stranger  joined  himself  to  the  Lord").     [Rosen  • 
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muller.]  The  "  even,"  however,  may  mean,  Besides  the  Hebrews \ 
"even"  the    Phillistine  shall   worship  Jehovah   ^0  Isaiah,  56.  8.). 

[Maurer.]  he  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  judah — On  the  con- 
version of  the  Philistine  prince,  he  shall  have  the  same  dignity  "  in 
Judah  as  a  governor  ;"  there  shall  be  no  distinction.  [Hender- 
son.] The  Philistine  princes  with  their  respective  states  shall 
equally  belong  to  the  Jews  communion,  as  if  they  were  among  the 
"  governors"  of  states  "  in  Judah."  [Maurer.]  Ekron  as  a  Jeb- 
USite — The  Jebusites,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who,, 
when  subjugated  by  .David,  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews  (2 
Samuel,  24.  16,  &c),  and  enjoyed  their  privileges  :  but  in  a  subor- 
dinate position  civilly  (1  Kings,  9.  20,  21.).  The  Jebusites'  condi- 
tion under  Solomon  being  that  of  bond-servants  and  tributaries, 
Calvin  explains  the  verse  differently:  "I  will  rescue  the  Jew 
from  the  teeth  of  the  Philistine  foe  (image  from  wild  beasts  rending 
their  pray  with  their  teeth),\i\io  would  have  devoured  him,  as  he 
would  devour  blood  or  flesh  of  his  abominable  sacrifices  to  idols  ; 
and  even  he,  the  seemingly  ignoble  remnant  of  the  Jews,  shall  be 
sacred  to  our  6W  (consecrated  by  His  favor);  and  though  so  long 
bereft  of  dignity,  I  will  make  them  to  be  as  governors  ruling  others, 
and  Ekron  shall  be  a  tributary  bond-servant  as  the  Jebusite." 
Thus  the  antithesis  is  between  the  Jew  that  remaineth  (the  elect 
remnant)  and  the  Ekronite.  8.  encamp  about — (Psalm  34.  7.). 
mine  house — viz.,  the  Jewish  people  (ch.  3.  7;  Hosea,  8.  1.).  [Mau- 
rer.] Or,  the  temple:  reassuring  the  Jews  engaged  in  bulling, 
who  might  otherwise  fear  their  work  would  be  undone  by  the  con- 
querer.  [Moore.]  The  Jews  were,  in  agreement  with  this  proph- 
ecy, uninjured  by  Alexander,  though  he  punished  the  Samaritans. 
Typical  of  their  final  deliverance  from  every  foe.  passeth  by  .  .  ► 
returneth — Alexander  when  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  was  ar- 
rested by  a  dream,  so  that  neither  in  "  passing  by"  to  Egypt,  nor 
in  "returning,"  did  he  injure  the  Jews,  but  conferred  on  them 

great  privileges,     no  oppressor  . . .  pass  through  . . .  any  more 

— The  prophet  passes  from  the  immediate  future  to  the  final  de- 
liverance to  come  (Isaiah,  60.  18;  Ezekiel,  28.  24.).  seen  with 
mine  eyes — viz.,  how  Jerusalem  has  been  oppressed  by  her  foes 
[Rosenmuller]  (Exodus,  3.  7;  2.  25.).  God  is  said  noxv  to  have 
seen,  because  He  now  begins  to  bring  the  foe  to  judgment,  and 
manifests  to  the  world  His  sense  of  His  people's  wrongs.  9. 
From  the  coming  of  the  Grecian  conqueror,  Zechariah  makes  a 
sudden  transition,  by  the  prophetical  law  of  suggestion,  to  the 
coming  of  King  Messiah,  a  very  different  character,  daughter  of 
Zion — The  theocratic  people  is  called  to  "  rejoice  "  at  the  coming 
of  her  King  (Psalm  2.  11.).  unto  thee — He  comes  not  for  His 
own  gain  or  pleasure,  as  earthly  kings  come,  but  for  the  sake  of  His 
church;  especially  for  the  Jew's  sake,  at  His  second  coming  (Ro- 
mans, 11.  26.).  he  is  just — righteous ;  zxv  attribute  constantly  given 
to  Messiah  (Isaiah,  45.  21  ,  53.  ti;  Jeremiah,  23.  5.  6)  in  connec- 
tion with  salvation.  He  does  not  merely  pardon  by  conniving  at 
sin.  but  He  jtistifies  by  becoming  the  Lord  our  righteousness- ful- 
filler,  so  that  not  merely  mercy,  but  justice,  requires  the  justirica- 
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tion  of  the  sinner  who  by  faith  becomes  one  with  Christ.  God's, 
justice  is  not  set  aside  by  the  sinner's  salvation,  but  is  magnified 
and  made  honorable  by  it  (Isaiah,  42.  1,  21.).  His  future  reign  "  in 
righteousness,"  also,  is  especially  referred  to  (Isaiah,  32.  jr.).  hav- 
ing salvation — not  passively,  as  some  interpret  it,  "saved,"  which 
the  context,  referring  to  a  "  king,"  coming  to  reign,  forbids  ;  also 
the  ofd  versions,  LXX.  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  give  Saviour.  The 
Hebrew  is  reflexive  in  sense,  showing  Himself  a  Saviour  ;  "  having 
salvation  in  Himself  "  for  us.  Endowed  with  a  salvation  which  He 
bestows  as  a  king.  Cf.  Margin,  "  saving  Himself."  Cf.  Matthew, 
1.  21,  in  the  Greek,  "Himself  shall  save  His  people;"  i.e.,  not  by 
any  other,  but  by  Himself  shall  He  save.  [Pearson  on  the  Creed.] 
His  "having  salvation"  for  others  manifested  that  He  had  in  Him- 
self that  righteousness  which  was  indispensable  for  the  justification 
of  the  unrighteous  (1  Corinthians,  1.  30;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21;  1 
John,  2.  1.).  This  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  haughty  Grecian 
conqueror  who  came  to  destroy,  whereas  Messiah  came  to  save. 
Still  Messiah  shall  come  to  take  "just"  vengeance  on  His  foes, 
previous  to  His  reign  of  peace  (Malachi,  4.  1,  2.).  lowly — mild, 
gentle  ;  corresponding  to  His  M  riding  on  an  ass"  (not  a  despised 
artimal  as  with  us  ;  nor  a  badge  of  humiliation,  for  princes  in  the 
East  rode  on  asses,  as  well  as  low  persons,  Judges,  5.  10.),  i.e.,  com- 
ing as  "  Prince  of  peace"  (v.  10;  Isaiah,  9.  6;);  the  "horse,"  on  the 
contrary  is  the  emblem  of  war,  and  shall  therefore  be  "  cut  off." 
Perhaps  the  Hebrew  includes  both  the  "  lowliness  "of  His  outward 
state  (which  applies  to  His  first  coming)  and  His  "  meekness  "  of 
disposition,  as  Matthew,  21.  5,  quotes  it  (cf.  Matthew,  11.  29,), 
which  applies  to  both  His  comings.  Both  adapt  Him  for  loving 
sympathy  with  us  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  ground  of 
His  coming  manifested  exaltation  (John,  5.  27;  Philippians,  2.  7- 
9.).  COlt — untamed,  "  whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (Luke,  19.  30.). 
The  symbol  of  a  triumphant  conqueror  and  judge  (Judges,  5.  10; 
10.  4;  12.  14.).  foal  Of  an  ass — lit.,  asses;  in  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
indefinite  plural'  for  singular  (so  Genesis,  8.  4,  "  mountains  of 
Ararat,"  for  one  of  the  mountains).  The  dam  accompanied  the 
colt  (Matthew,  21.  2.).  The  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  at  His 
first  coming  is  a  pledge  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  proph- 
ecy at  His  second  coming.  It  shall  be  "  the  day  of  the  Lord" 
(Psalm  118.  24,),  as  that  first  Palm  Sunday  was.  The  Jews  shall 
then  universally  (Psalm  118.  26)  say,  what  some  of  them  said  then, 
"  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (cf.  Mat- 
thew, 21.  9.  with  23.  39;);  also  "  Hosanna,"  or  "Save  now,  I  beseech 
thee."  "  Palms,"  the  emblem  of  triumph,  shall  then  also  be  in  the 
hands  of  His  people  cf.  John,  12.  13,  with  Revelation,  7.  9,  10.). 
Then  also,  as  on  His  former  entry,  it  shall  be  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles (at  which  they  used  to  draw  water  from  Siloam,  quoting  Isaiah, 
12,  3.).  Cf.  Psalm,  118.  15,  with  ch.  14.  16.  10.  (Isaiah,  2.  4;  Ho. 
sea,  2.  18;  Micah,  5.  10.).  Ephraim  .  .  .  Jerusalem — the  ten  tribes, 
and   Judah   and  Benjamin  ;  both  alike  to  be  restored   hereafter. 

speak  peace  —  command  it  authoritatively,    dominion  . . .  from 
sea  . . .  river    . .  ends  of  . . .  earth  —  fulfilling  Genesis,  15, 18 ; 
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Exodus,  23.  31;  and  Psalm  72.  8.  "  Sea  .  .  .  sea,"  are  the  Red  sea 
and  Mediterranean.  The  "river"  is  the  Euphrates.  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  land,  extended  to  the  limits  promised  to  Abraham,  are  to 
be  the  centre  of  His  future  dominion  ;  whence  it  will  extend  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  II.  As  for  thee  also  —  i.e„  "  the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  or  '*  Jerusalem  "  (?'.  9:)-  the  theocracy.  The 
'"  thee  also,"  in  contradistinction  to  Messiah  spoken  of  in  v.  10, 
implies  that  besides  cutting  off  the  battle  bow  and  extending  Mes- 
siah's '  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  God  would  also  deliv- 
er for  her  her  exiled  people  from  their  foreign  captivity,  by  the 
blood  of  thy  covenant — i.e.,  according  to  the  covenant  vouchsafed 
to  thee  on  Sinai,  and  ratified  by  the  blood  of  sacrifices  (Exodus  ( 
24,  8;  Hebrews,  9. 18-20.).  pit  wherein  ...  no  water— Dungeons 
were  often  pits  without  water,  miry  at  the  bottom,  such  us  Jeremi- 
ah sunk  in  when  confined  (Genesis,  27.  34:  Jeremiah,  38.  6.).  An 
image  of  the  misery  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Egypt,  Greece,  &c., 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  especially  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  who  robbed  and  profaned  the  temple,  slew  thousands, 
and  enslaved  more.  God  delivered  them  by  the  Maccabees.  ,  A 
type  of  the  future  deliverance  from  their  last  great  persecutor  here- 
after (Isaiah,  51.  14;  60.  1.).  12.  Strong  hold — in  contrast  to  the 
"pit  "  (v.  ii;);  lit.,  a  place  cut  off  from  access."  Maurer  thinks 
"a  height'''  (Psalm,  18.  33.).  An  image  for  the  security  which  the 
returning  Jews  shall  have  in  Messiah  (7/.  8)  encamped  about  His 
people  (Psalm  46.  1,  5;  cf.  Isaiah.  49.  9;  Proverbs  18  10.).  pris- 
oners Of  hope — i.e.,  who  in  spite  of  afflictions  (Job,  13.  15;  Psalm 
42.  5,  11)  maintain  hope  in  the  covenant-keeping  God;  in  contrast 
to  unbelievers,  who  say.  'there  is  no  hope"  (Jeremiah.  2.  25.  18 
12.).  Especially  those  yews  who  believe  God's  word  to  Israel 
(Jeremiah,  31.  17.),  "  there  is  hope  in  the  end,  that  thy  children 
shall  come  again  to  their  own  border,"  and  do  not  say,  as  in  Eze- 
kiel.  37.  11,  "Our  hope  is  lost."  Primarily,  the  Jews  of  Zechariah's 
time  are  encouraged  not  to  be  dispirited  in  building  by  their  trials; 
secondarily,  the  Jews  before  the  coming  restoration  are  encouraged 
to  look  to  Messiah  for  deliverance  from  their  last  oppressors,  even 
to-day — when  your  circumstances  seem  so  unpromising;  in  contrast 
with  the  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  Zion's  King  shall  come  to  her 
deliverance  {v.  9.).  I  will  render  double — Great  as  has  been  thy 
adversity,  thy  prosperity  shall  be  doubly  greater  (Isaiah,  61.  7.). 
13.  Bent  Judah  — made  Judah  as  it  were  my  bow,  and  "  filled"  it 
"  with  Ephraim  "  as  my  arrow,  wherewith  to  overcome  the  successor 
of  the  Grecian  Alexander.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cf.  Notes,  Daniel, 
8.  and  ll.  32;  1  Maccabees,  1.  62;  2.41-43,),  the  oppressor  of  Ju- 
dah. Having  spoken  {v.  1-8)  of  Alexander's  victories,  after  the 
parenthesis  (v.  9,  10)  as  to  Messiah  the  infinitely  greater  King,  com- 
ing, he  passes  to  the  victories  which  God  would  enable  Judah  to 
to  gain  over  Alexander's  successor,  after  his  temporary  oppression 
of  them.  0  Zion  ...  0  Greece — Godononehand  addresses  Zion, 
on  the  other  Greece,  showing  that  He  rules  all  people.  14.  An- 
other image :  "  Jehovah  shall  be  seen  (conspicuously  manifesting 
His  power)  over  them"  {i.e.,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  and  against  their 
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foes)  as  formerly  He  appeared  in  a  cloud  over  the  Israelites  against 

the  Egyptians  (Ex  14. 19,  24.).    his  arrow  . . .  as  . .  .  lightning — 

flashing  forth  instantaneous  destruction  to  the  foe  (Ps.  18.  14.).  blow 
.  .  .  trumpet — to  summon  and  incite  His  people  to  the  battle  for  the 
destruction  of  their  foe.  go  with  whirlwinds  of  the  south— i.  <?.,  go 
forth  in  the  most  furious  storm,  such  as  is  one  from  the  South  (Is.  21. 
1.).  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  Jehovah's  ancient  miracles  at  Sinai 
coming  "  from  Teman"  (*'  the  South"  in  Margin).  15.  devour — 
the  flesh  of  their  foes,  drink — the  blood  of  their  foes  ;  i.e.,  utterly 
destroy  them.  Image  (as  Jeremiah,  46.  10)  from  a  sacrifice,  wherein 
part  of  the  flesh  was  eaten,  and  the  blood  poured  in  libation  (cf. 
Isaiah.  63.  I,  &c).  subdue  with  Sling  Stones — or,  'tread  under 
foot  the  sling  stones"  hurled  by  the  foe  at  them  ;  i.e..  will  con- 
temptuously trample  on  the  hostile  missiles  which  shall  fall  harm- 
less under  their  feet  (cf.  Job,  41,  28.).  Probably,  too,  it  is  implied 
that  their  foes  are  as  impotent  as, the  common  stones  used  in  sling- 
ing when  they  have  fallen  under  foot ;  in  contrast  to  the  people  of 
God'(^.  16.).  M  the  (precious)  stones  of  a  crown"  (cf.  1  Samuel,  25, 
29.).  [Maurer.]  English  Ve?sion  is  good  sense  .  The  Jews  shall 
subdue  the  foe  at  the  Jirst  onset,  with  the  mere  slingers  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  line  of  battle  and  began  the  engagement.  Though 
armed  with  but  sling  stones,  like  David  against  Goliath,  they  shall 
subdue  the  foe  (Judges,  20.  16;  1  Chronicles,  12.  2.).  [Grottus.J 
noise — the  battle  shout,  through  wine — (ch.  10.  7.).  The  Spirit 
of  God  fills  them  with  triumph  (Ephesians,  5.  18.).  filled — with 
blood,  like  bowls — the  bowls  used  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices,  as  .  -  corners — or  "horns"  of  the  altar  which  used  to 
be  sprinkled  with  blood  from  the  bowls  (Exodus,  29  12;  Leviticus, 

4.  18.)     16.  save  them  ...  as  the  flock  of  his  people— as  the 

flock  of  His  people  ought  to  be  saved  (Psalm  77,  20.).  Here  the 
image  of  war  and  bloodshed  (v.  15)  is  exchanged  for  the  shepherd 
and  Jlock.  as  God  will  give  not  only  victory,  but  afterwards  safe 
and  lasting  peace.  In  contrast  to  the  worthless  sling  stones  trod- 
den under  foot  stand  the  (gem)  "  stones  of  the  crown  (Isaiah,  62. 
3;  Malachi,  3.  17,),  lifted  up  as  an  ensign,"  that  all  may  flock  to  the 
Jewish  church  (Isaiah,  11.  10,  12;  62.  10.).  \1.  his  goodness  .  .  , 
nis  beauty — the  goodness  and  beauty  which  Jehovah  Messiah  be- 
stows on  His  people.  Not  as  Maurer  thinks,  the  goodness,  &c, 
of  His  land  ox  His  people  (Psalm  31.  19;  Jeremiah,  31.  12.).     make 

. . .  cheerful — lit,  make  to  grozv.    new  wine  the  maids — supply, 

"  shall  make  ...  to  grow."  Corn  and  wine  abundant  indicate 
peace  and  plenty.  The  new  wine  gladdening  the  maids,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  passage.  It  confutes  those  who  interdict  the  use  of  wine 
as  food.  The  Jews,  heretofore  straitened  in  provisions  through 
pressure  of  the  foe,  shall  now  have  abundance  to  cheer,  not  merely 
the  old,  but  even  the  youths  and  maidens.     [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1-12.     Prayer  and  Promise.     Call  to  prayer  to  Jehovah, 
as  contrasted  with  the  idol  worship  which  had  brought  judgments 
on    the   princes   and   people.     Blessings   promised   in    answer  to 
prayer:  (1.)  rulers  of  themselves  ;  (2.)  conquest  of  their  enemies 
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(3.)  restoration  and  establishment  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  in  their 
own  land  in  lasting  peace  and  piety.  |.  Ask  .  .  .  rain — on  which 
the  abundance  of  "corn"  promised  by  the  Lord  (ch.  9.  17)  de- 
pends.    Jehovah  alone  can  give  it,  and  will  give  it  on  being  asked 

(Jeremiah,  10.  13;  14.  22.).     rain  in  ....  time  of latter 

rain — i.e.,  the  latter  rain  in  its  due  time,  viz.,  in  spring,  about  Feb- 
ruary or  March  (Job,  29.  23;  Joel,  2.  23.).  The  latter  rain  ripened 
the  grain,  as  the  former  rain  in  October  tended  to  fructify  the  seed. 
Including  all  temporal  blessings  ;  these,  again,  being  types  of  spir- 
itual ones.  Though  God  has  begun  to  bless  us,  we  are  not  to  relax 
our  prayers.  The  former  rain  of  conversion  may  have  been  given, 
but  we  must  also  ask  for  the  latter  rain  of  ripened  sanctification. 
Though  at  Pentecost  there  was  a  former  rain  on  the  Jewish  church, 
a  latter  rain  is  still  to  be  looked  for  when  the  full  harvest  of  the  na- 
tion's conversion  shall  be  gathered  in  to  God.  The  spirit  of 
prayer  in  the  church  is  an  index  at  once  of  her  piety,  and  of  the 
spiritual  blessings  she  may  expect  from  God.  When  the  church 
is  full  of  prayer,  God  pours  out  a  full  blessing,  bright  clouds — 
rather,  lightnings,  the  precursors  of  rain.  [Maurer.J  shcwers 
Of  rain — lit.,  rain  of  heavy  rain.  In  Job,  37.  6,  the  same  words 
occur  an  inverted  order.  [Henderson.]  grass — a  general  term, 
including  both  corn  for  men,  and  grass  for  cattle.  2.  idols — 
lit.,  "  the  teraphim,"  the  household  gods,  consulted  in  divination 
{Note,  Hosea,  3.  4.).  Derived  by  Gesenius  from  an  Arabic  root, 
"comfort,"  indicating  them  as  the  givers  of  comfort.  Or  an  Ethi- 
opian root,  "  relics."  Herein  Zechariah  shows,  that  the  Jews  by 
their  own  idolatry  had  stayed  the  grace  of  God  heretofore,  which 
otherwise  would  have  given  them  all  those  blessings,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  they  are  now  (v.  1)  urged  to  "  ask"  for.  diviners 
— who  gave  responses  to  consulters  of  the  Teraphim :  opposed  to 
Jehovah  and  His  true  prophets,  seen  a  lie — pretending  to  see 
what  they  saw  not  in  giving  responses,  comfort  in  vain — /*/., 
"  give  vapor  for  comfort  ;"  i.e.,  give  comforting  promises  to  ccn- 
sulters  which  are  sure  to  come  to  nought  (Job,  13.  4;  16.  2;  21. 
34).  therefore  they  went  their  way — i.e.,  Israel  and  Judah  were 
led  away  captive,  as  a  flock  .  .  .  no  shepherd — as  sheep  wander 
and  are  a  prey  to  every  injury  when  without  a  shepherd.  So  the 
Jews  had  been,  whilst  they  were  without  Jehovah,  the  true  shep- 
herd ;  for  the  false  prophets  whom  they  trusted,  were  no  shepherds 
(Ezekiel,  34.  5.).  So  now  they  are  scattered,  whilst  they  know  not 
Messiah  their  shepherd  ;  typified  in  the  state  of  the  disciples,  when 
they  had  forsaken  Jesus  and  fled  (Matthew,  26.  56;  cf.  ch.  13.  7.). 
3.  against  the  Shepherds — the  civil  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah 
who  abetted  idolatry,  punished — lit.,  "visited  upon."  The  same 
word,  "visited,"  without  the  "upon,"  is  presently  after  used  in  a 
good  sense  to  heighten  the  contrast,  goats — he-goats.  As  "  shep- 
herds" described  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  so  "  he-goats"  de- 
scribes what  they  ivere,  the  emblem  of  headstrong  wantonness  and 
offensive  lust  (Margin.,  Isaiah,  14.  9;  Ezekiel,  34.  17;  Daniel,  8. 
5;  Matthew,  25.  33.).  The  he-goats  head  the  flock.  They  who 
are  first  in  crime,  will  be  first  in  punishment,     visited — in  mercy 
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(Luke,  i.  68.).     as  his  goodly  horse — In  ch.  9. 13,  they  were  rep- 
resented under  the  image  of  bows  and  arrows,  here  under  that  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  Jehovah's  battle-horse  (Song  of  Solomon, 
1.  9.).     God  can  make  His  people,  timid  though  they  be  as  sheep, 
courageous  as  the  charger.     The  general  rode  on  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  richly  caparisoned ;  and  had  his  horse  tended  with  the 
greatest  care.     Jehovah  might  cast  off  the  Jews  for  their  vileness, 
but  He  regards  His  election  or  adoption  of  them :  whence  he  calls 
them  here  "Jfis  flock,"  and  therefore  saves  them.     5.  Out  of  him 
— Judah  is  to  be  no  more  subject  to  foreigners,  but  from   itself 
shall  come  its  rulers,     the  corner— stone,  Messiah  (Isaiah,  28.  16.). 
"  Corners"  simply  express  governors  {Margin,  1    Samuel,  14-   38i 
Margin,  Isaiah,  19.  13.).     The  Maccabees,  Judah's  governors  and 
deliverers  from  Antiochus  the  oppressor,  are  primarily  meant ;  but 
Messiah  is  the  antitype.     Messiah  supports  and  binds  together  the 
church,  Jews  and  Gentiles,     the   nail— (Judges,  4.  21;  Isaiah,  22. 
23.).     The  large  peg  inside  an    Oriental    tent,   on   which  is  hung 
most  of  its  valuable  furniture.     On  Messiah  hang  all  the  glory  and 
hope  of  His  people,     DOW — (ch.  9.  13.).     Judah  shall  not  need  for- 
eign soldiery.     Messiah  shall  be  her  battle-bow  (Psalm  45.  4,  5; 
Revelation,  6.   2.).     every   Oppressor — rather,  in  a  good  sense, 
ruler,  as  the  kindred  Ethiopic  term  means.     So  '*  exactor,"  in  Isa- 
iah, 60.  17,  viz.,  one  who  exacts  the  tribute  from  the  nations  made 
tributary   to   Judah.      [Ludovicus    DE    Dieu.]       5.     riders    on 
horses — viz.,  the  enemy's  horsemen.     Though  the  Jews  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  to  multiply  horses  in  battle   (Deuteronomy,  17. 
16,),    they    are    made    Jehovah's    war-horse    (v.    3  ;    Psalm    20. 
7,),   and    so   tread    down    on    foot    the    foe    with  all  his  cavalry 
(Ezekiel,  38.  4  ;    Daniel,  11.  40.)..    Cavalry  was  the  chief  strength 
of    the     Syro-Grecian    army    (1    Maccabees,    3.    39.).    6.     Judah 
...  Joseph — i.e.,    the    ten     tribes.      The     distinct    mention    of 
both  Judah  and  Israel   shows  that   there  is  yet  a  more  complete 
restoration  than  that  from  Babylon,  when    Judah  alone  and  a  few 
Israelites  from  the  other  tribes  returned.     The  Maccabean  deliver- 
ance is  here  connected  with  it,  just  as  the  painter  groups  on  the  same 
canvass  objects  in  the  foreground   and  hills  far  distant  ;  or  as  the 
comparatively  near   planet  and  the  remote  fixed  star  are  seen  to- 
gether  in  the   same    firmament.     Prophecy   ever   hastens    to   the 
glorious   final  consummation  under  Messiah,     bring   them  again 
to  place  them — viz ,    securely  in  their   own   land.     The   Hebrew 
verb   is   compounded   of  two,  "  I  will   bring  again,"  and  "  I    will 
place  them"  (Jeremiah,  32.  37.).     Maurer,  from  a  different  form, 
translates,  "  I  will  make  them  to  dwell."     7.  like  a  mighty  man — 
in  the  battle  with  the  foe  (v.  3,  5.).     rejoice — at  their  victory  over 
the  foe.     children  shall  see  it — who  are  not  yet  of  age  to  serve. 
To  teach  patient  waiting   for  God's  promises.     If  ye    do   not    at 
present  see  the  fulfilment,  your  children   shall,  and   their  joy  shall 
be  complete,     rejoice  in   the  Lord — the  Giver  of  such  a  glorious 
victory.      8.  hiss  for  them — Keepers  of   bees  by  a   whistle   call 
them  together.     So  Jehovah  by  the  mere  word  of  His  call,  shall 
gather  back  to  Palestine    Kis   scattered   people  (v.  10  ;  Isaiah,  5. 
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26;  Ezekiel,  36.  11.).  The  multitudes  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(13.  3.  ch.  3.  2,),  as  peopling  Galilee  200  years  after  this  time,  were 
a  pledge  of  the  future  more  perfect  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 
for  I  have  redeemed  them — vix.,  in  my  covenant-purpose  "  re- 
deemed" both  temporally  and  spiritually,  as  they  have  increased 
— in  former  times.  9.  SOW  them  among  .  .  .  people— Their  dis- 
persion was  with  a  special  design.  Like  seed  sown  far  and  wide, 
they  shall,  when  quickened  themselves,  be  the  fittest  instruments 
for  quickening  others  (cf.  Micah,  5.  7.).  The  slight  hold  they  have 
on  every  soil  where  they  now  live,  as  also  the  commercial,  and 
therefore  cosmopolitan  character  of  their  pursuits,  making  a  change 
of  residence  easy  to  them,  fit  them  peculiarly  for  missionary  work. 
[Moore.]  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  just  before  Christ's 
coming,  prepared  the  way  similarly  for  the  apostles'  preaching  in 
the  various  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the  world  ;  everywhere 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  seed  previously  sown,  was  ready  to 
germinate  when  the  New  Testament  light  and  heat  were  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  Gospel  preachers.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for 
entrance  among  the  Gentiles.  "  Will  sow"  is  the  Hebrew  future, 
said  of  that  which  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and  may  be  done 

afterwards  [Maurer]  (cf.  Hosea,  2.  23.).    shall  remember  me  in 

far  countries — (Deuteronomy,  30.  1  ;  2  Chronicles,  6.  37.).  Im- 
plying the  Jew's  return  to  a  right  mind  in  "  all  the  nations"  where 
they  are  scattered  simultaneously.  Cf.  Luke,  15.  17,  18,  with 
Psalm  22.  27,  "All  the  ends  of  the  world  remembering  and  turning 
unto  the  Lord,"  preceeded  by  the  "  seed  of  Jacob  .  .  .  Israel  .  .  . 
fearing  and  glorifying  him  ;"  also  Psalm  102.  13-15.  live — in 
political  and  spiritual  life.  10.  Egypt  .  .  .  Assyria — the  former 
the  first,  the  latter  among  the  last  of  Israel's  oppressors  (or  repre- 
senting the  four  great  world- kingdoms,  of  which  it  was  the  first) : 
types  of  the  present  universal  dispersion,  Egypt  being  South, 
Assyria  North,  opposite  ends  of  the  compass.  Maurer  conject- 
ures that  many  Isiaelites  fled  to  "  Egypt"  on  the  invasion  of 
Tiglath-pileser.  But  Isaiah  II.  II,  and  this  passage  rather  accord 
with  the  view  of  the  future  restoration.  Gilead  .  .  .  Lebanon — 
The  whole  of  the  Holy  land  is  described  by  two  of  its  bounda- 
ries, the  Eastern  ("  Gilead"  beyond  Jordon)  and  the  Northern 
("  Lebanon"),  place  shall  not  be  found  for  them— i.e.,  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  for  them  through  their  numbers  Isaiah, 
49.20;  54.  3.).  ||.  pass  ...  Sea  With  affliction— Personifying 
the  "  sea  ;"  He  shall  afflict  the  sea,  i.e.,  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  Israel's  return  to  Palestine  (Isaiah,  11.  15,  16.).  Vul- 
gate translates,  "  The  strait  of  the  sea."  Maurer,  "  He  shall 
cleave  and  smite,"  &c.  English  Version  is  best  (Psalm  114.  3.). 
As  Jehovah  smote  the  Red  sea  to  make  a  passage  for  His  people 
(Exodus,  14.  16,  21,),  so  hereafter  shall  he  make  a  way  through 
every  obstable  which  opposes  Israel's  restoration,  the  river — the 
Nile  (Amos,  8.  8  ;  9.  5  ;);  or  the  Euphrates.  Thus  the  Red  sea 
and  the  Euphrates  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  answer  to  "  As- 
syria," and  "  Egypt"  in  the  latter,  sceptre  of  Egypt . .  .  depart 
—(Ezekiel,  30. 13.).    12.    I . . .  strengthen  them  in  . . .  Lord— 
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(Hosea,  I.  7.).  I,  Jie  Father,  will  strengthen  them  in  the  name, 
i.e.,  the  manifested  power,  of  the  Lord,  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 
walk  ...  in  his  name — i.e.,  live  everywhere  and  continually  under 
His  protection,  and  according  to  his  will  (Genesis,  5.  22  ;  Psalm 
20.  I,  7  ;  Micah,  4.  5.). 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Ver.  1-17.  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  and  Jew- 
ish Polity  for  the  Rejection  of  Messiah.  I.  Open  thy 
doors,  0,  Lebanon — i.e.,  the  temple  so  called,  as  being  constructed 
of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  as  being  lofty  and  conspicuous  like  that 
mountain  (cf.  Ezekiel,  17.  3  ;  Habakkuk,  2.  17.).  Forty  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  tract,  called  "  Massecheth 
Joma"  states,  its  doors  of  their  own  accord  opened,  and  Rabbi 
Johanan  in  alarm  said,  I  know  that  thy  desolation  is  impending 
according  to  Zechariah's  prophecy.  Calvin  supposes  Lebanon  to 
refer  to  Judea,  described  by  its  North  boundary  ;  "  Lebanon,"  the 
route  by  whioh  the  Romans,  according  to  Josephus,  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  Jerusalem.  Moore,  from  Hengstenberg,  refers 
the  passage  to  the  civil  war  which  caused  the  calling  in  of  the 
Romans,  who,  like  a  storm  sweeping  through  the  land  from  Leba- 
non, deprived  Judea  of  its-  independence.  Thus  the  passage 
forms  a  fit  introduction  to  the  prediction  as  to  Messiah  born  when 
Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  But  the  weight  of  authority  is 
for  the  former  view.  2.  fir  tree  .  .  .  cedar — If  even  the  cedars 
(the  highest  in  the  state)  are  not  spared,  how  much  less  the  Jir  trees 
(the  lowest)?  forest  Of .  .  .  Vintage — As  the  vines  are  stripped  of 
their  grapes  in  the  vintage  (cf.  Joel,  3.  13,),  so  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non M  is  come  down,"  stripped  of  all  its  beauty.  Rather,  "  the 
fortified  "  or  "  inaccessible  forest"  [Maurer]  ;  i.  e.,  Jerusalem  with 
dense  houses  as  a  thick  forest  is  with  trees,  and  "fortified"  with  a  wall 
round.  Cf.  Micah  3.  12,  where  its  desolate  state  is  described  as  a 
forest.  3.  Shepherds — the  Jewish  rulers,  their  glory — their 
wealth  and  magnificence  ;  or  that  of  the  temple,  "  their  glory" 
(Mark,  13.  I  ;  Luke,  21.  5.).  young  lions — the  princes,  so 
described  on  account  of  their  cruel  rapacity,  pride  Of  Jordan — 
its  thickly  wooded  banks,  the  lair  of  "  lions"  (Jeremiah,  12.  5  ;  49. 
19.).  Image  for  Judea  "  spoiled"  of  the  magnificence  of  its 
rulers  ("  the  young  lions").  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  forms  a 
deeper  gash  than  any  on  the  earth.  The  land  at  lake  Merom  is  on 
a  level  with  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  it  falls 
650  feet  below  that  level,  and  to  double  that  depression  at  the  Dead 
sea,  i.e.,  in  all,  1950  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  twenty 
miles  interval  there  is  a  fall  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  4.  The 
prophet  here  proceeds  to  show  the  cause  of  the  destruction  just 
foretold,  viz.,  the  rejection  of  Messiah,  flock  of .  .  •  Slaughter — 
(Psalm  44.  22.).  God's  people  doomed  to  slaughter  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Zechariah  here  represents  typically  Messiah,  and  performs 
in  vision  the  actions  enjoined  :  hence  the  language  is  in  part  ap- 
propriate to  him,  but  mainly  to  the  antitype,  Messiah.  A  million 
and  a  half  perished  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  one  million,  one  hun- 
hundred  thousand  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.     "  Feed"  implies  that 
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the  Jews  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  God's  will  to  execute  their 
sin.  Zechariah  and  the  other  prophets  had  by  God's  appointment 
"fed"  them  (Acts,  20.  28)  with  the  word  of  God,  teaching  and 
warning  them  to  escape  from  coming  wrath  by  repentance :  the 
type  of  Messiah  the  chief  shepherd  who  receives  the  commission 
of  the  Father,  with  whom  He  is  one  (v.  4;);  and  Himself  says  (u. 
7,),  "/  will  feed  the  flock  of  slaughter."  Zechariah  did  not  livedo 
"feed"  literally  the  "flock  of  slaughter;"  Messiah  alone  "fed" 
those  who,  because  of  their  rejection  of  Him,  were  condemned  to 
slaughter.  Jehovah  Messiah  is  the  speaker.  It  is  He  who  threat- 
ens to  inflict  the  punishments  (v.  6,  8.).  The  typical  breaking  of 
the  staff,  performed  in  vision  by  Zechariah  (v.  10,),  is  fulfilled  in 
His  breaking  the  covenant  with  Judah.  It  is  He  who  was  sold 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  {v.  12,  13.).  5.  possessors— The  buyers 
[Maurer],  their  Roman  oppressors,  contrasted  with  "  they  that 
sell  men."  The  instruments  of  God's  righteous  judgment,  and 
therefore  "  not  holding  themselves  guilty"  (Jeremiah,  50.  7.).  It  is 
meant  that  they  might  use  this  plea,  not  that  they  actually  used  it. 
Judah's  adversaries  felt  no  compunction  in  destroying  them  ;  and 
God  in  righteous  wrath  against  Judah  allowed  it.  they  that  sell 
them — (cf.  v.  12.).  The  rulers  of  Judah  who  by  their  avaricious 
rapacity  and  selfishness  (John,  1.1.  48,  50)  virtually  sold  their  coun- 
try to  Rome.  Their  covetousness  brought  on  Judea  God's  visita- 
tion by  Rome.  The  climax  of  this  was  the  sale  of  the  innocent 
Messiah  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  They  thought  that  Jesus  was 
thus  sold  and  their  selfish  interest  secured  by  the  delivery  of  Him 
to  the  Romans  for  crucifixion  ;  but  it  was  themselves  and  their 
country  that  they  thus  sold  to  the  Roman  "  possessors."  I  am  rich 
— by  selling  the  sheep  (Deuteronomy,  29.  19;  Hosea,  12.  8.).  In 
short-sighted  selfishness  they  thought  they  had  gained  their  object, 
covetous  self-aggrandisement  (Luke,  16.  14,),  and  hypocritically 
"thanked"  God  for  their  wicked  gain  (cf.  Luke,  18.  n.).  say  .  .  . 
pjty — In  Hebrew  it  is  singular;  i.e.  each  of  those  that  sell  them  saith: 
Not  one  of  their  own  shepherds  pitieth  them.  An  emphatical  mode 
of  expression  by  which  each  individual  is  represented  as  doing,  or 
not  doing,  the  action  of  the  verb.  [Henderson.]  Hengsten- 
berg  refers  the  singular  verbs  to  Jehovah,  the  true  actor ;  the 
wicked  shepherds  being  His  unconscious  instruments.  Cf.  v.  6, 
"  For  /  will  no  more  pity"  with  the  Hebrew  "pitieth  not"  here. 
6.  Jehovah,  in  vengeance  for  their  rejection  of  Messiah,  gave  them 
over  to  intestine  feuds,  and  Roman  rule.  The  zealots  and  other 
factious  Jews  expelled  and  slew  one  another  by  turns  at  the  last 
invasion  by  Rome,  his  king — Vespasian  or  Titus  :  they  them- 
selves (J^ohn,  19.  15)  had  said,  unconsciously  realising  Zechariah's 
words,  identifying  Rome's  king  with  Judah's  ("  his")  king,  "  We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar."  God  took  them  at  their  word,  and  gave 
them  the  Roman  king  who  "  smote  {lit.,  dash  in  pieces)  their  land," 
breaking  up  their  polity,  when  they  rejected  their  true  king  who 
would  have  saved  them.  7.  And — rather,  Accordingly :  implying 
the  motive  cause  which  led  Messiah  to  assume  the  office,  viz.,  the 
will  of  the  Father  (v.  4,  5,),  who  pitied  the  sheep  without  any  tr*"../ 
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shepherd.  I  will  feed— "I  fed"  [Calvin],  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  past  tense  must  in  Zechariah's  time  have  referred 
to  the  event  of  Messiah's  advent  then  future  :  the  prophets  often 
speaking  of  the  future  in  vision  as  already  present.  It  was  not  my 
fault,  Jehovah  implies,  that  these  sheep  were  not  fed  ;  the  fault  rests 
solely  with  you,  because  ye  rejected  the  grace  of  God.  [Calvin.] 
even  you,  0  poor  Of  the  flock — rather,  "  in  order  that  (I  might 
feed,  i.e.,  save)  the  poor  (humble  ;  cf.  v.  n;  Zephaniah,  3.  12; 
Matthew,  5.  3)  of  the  flock  ;"  lit.  (not  "you"  but),  "  therefore  (I 
will  feed),"  &c.  [Moore.]  See  Margin,  "  Verily  the  poor."  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  believing  remnant  that  Messiah  took  charge 
of  the  flock,  though  he  would  have  saved  all,  if  they  would  have 
come  to  Him.  They  would  not  come  ;  therefore,  as  a  nation,  they 
are  "  the  flock  of  (i.e.,  doomed  to)  slaughter."  [  took  .  .  .  two 
Staves — i.e.,  shepherd's  staves  or  rods  (Psalm  23.  4.).  Symbolising 
His  assumption  of  the  pastor's  office.  Beauty — The  Jews'  pecu- 
liar excellency  above  other  nations  (Deuteronomy,  4.  7,),  God's  spe- 
cial manifestation  to  them  (Psalm  147.  19,  20,),  the  glory  of  the 
temple  ("  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  Psalm  29.  2;  cf.  Psalm  27.  4,  and 
90.  17;  2  Chronicles,  20.  21,),  the  "pleasantness"  of  their  land 
(Genesis,  49.  15;  Daniel,  8.  9;  n.  16,),  "the  glorious  land." 
Bands — implying  the  bond  of  "brotherhood"  between  Judah  and 
Israel.  "Bands,"  in  Psalm  119.  61  (Margin),  are  used  for  confed- 
erate companies.  The  Easterns  in  making  a  confederacy  often  tie 
a  cord  or  band  as  a  symbol  of  it,  and  untie  it  when  they  dissolve 
the  confederacy.  [Ludovicus  de  Dieu.]  Messiah  would  have 
joined  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and  com- 
mon laws  (v.  14,),  but  they  would  not ;  therefore  in  just  retribution 
He  broke  "  His  covenant  which  He  had  made  with  all  the  people." 
Alexander,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Pompey,  were  all  kept 
from  marring  utterly  the  distinctive  "  beauty"  and  "  brotherhood" 
of  Judah  and  Israel  which  subsisted  more  or  less  so  long  as  the 
temple  stood.  But  when  Jehovah  brake  the  staves,  not  even  Titus 
could  save  the  temple  from  His  own  Roman  soldiery,  nor  was  Ju- 
lian able  to  restore  it.  8.  Three  shepherds  ...  I  cut  off—  lit.,  to 
£ause  to  disappear,  to  destroy  so  as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  them. 
The  three  shepherds  whom  Messiah  removes  are  John,  Simon,  and 
Eleazar,  three  leaders  of  factions  in  the  Jewish  war.  [Drusius.] 
Or,  as  Messiah,  the  antitype,  was  at  once  prophet,  priest  and  king, 
so  He  by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  destroyed  these  three 
orders  for  the  unbelief  of  both  the  rulers  and  people.  [Moore.]  If 
they  had  accepted  Messiah,  they  would  have  had  all  three  combined 
in  Him,  and  would  have  been  themselves  spiritually  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings  to  God.  Refusing  Him,  they  lost  all  three,  in  every 
sense,  one  month — a  brief  and  fixed  space  of  time  (Hose,  5.  7.). 
Probably  alluding  to  the  last  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
when  all  authority  within  the  city  was  at  an  end.  [Henderson.] 
loathed  them — li  .,  was  straitened  as  to  them  ;  instead  of  being  en- 
larged'towards  them  in  love  (2  Corinthians,  6. 11, 12.).  The  same  He- 
brew  as  inNumbers,  21. 4,  Margin.  No  room  was  left  by  them  for  the 
grace  of  God,  as  His  favors  were  rejected.  [Calvin.]    The  mutual 
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distaste  that  existed  between  the  holy  Messiah  and  the  guilty  Jews  is 
implied.  9.  Then  said  I — at  last  when  all  means  of  saving  the 
nation  had  been  used  in  vain  (John,  8.  24.).  I  will  not — i.e.,  no 
more  feed  you.  The  last  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  foretold,  of  which 
the  former  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  similarly  described,  was  the  type 
(Jeremiah,  15.  1-3;  34.  17;  43-  «-J  Ezekiel,  6.  12.).  Perish  those 
who  are  doomed  to  perish,  since  they  reject  Him  who  would  have 
saved  them.  Let  them  rush  on  their  own  ruin,  since  they  will 
have  it  so.  eat  .  .  .  flesh  Of  another — let  them  madly  perish  by 
mutual  discords.  Josephus  attests  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
oi  three  fold  calamity :  pestilence  and  famine  ("  dieth  .  .  .  die'),  war 
("  cut  off .  .  .  cut  off"),  intestine  discord  ("  eat  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  another"). 

10.  covenant  which  I  made  with  all  the  people— The  covenant 

made  with  the  whole  nation,  is  to  hold  good  no  more  except  to  the 
elect  remnant.  This  is  the  force  of  the  clause,  not  as  Maurer, 
&c,  translate,  The  covenant  which  I  made  with  all  the  nations, 
(not  to  hurt  my  elect  people,  Hosea,  2.  18.).  But  the  Hebrew  is 
the  term  for  the  elect  people  {Ammim),  not  that  for  the  Gentile  na- 
tions (Goiim).  The  Hebrew  plural  expresses  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  Israelite  people  formerly  (1  Kings,  4.  20.).  The 
article  is  in  the  Hebrew,  all  the  or  those  peoples.  His  cut- 
ting asunder  the  staff  "  Beauty,"  implies  the  setting  aside  of  the 
outward  symbols  of  the  Jews'  distinguishing  excellency  above  the 
Gentiles  {Note,  v.  7)  as  God's  own  people.  II.  p00P  .  .  .  new — 
The  humble,  godly  remnant  knew  by  the  event  the  truth  of  the 
prediction,  and  of  Messiah's  mission.  He  had,  thirty-seven  years 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  forewarned  His  disciples  when  they 
should  see  the  city  compassed  with  armies,  to  "  flee  unto  the  moun- 
tains." Accordingly,  Cestius  Gallus,  when  advancing  on  Jerusalem, 
unaccountably  withdrew  tor  a  brief  space,  giving  Christians  the 
opportunity  of  obeying  Christ's  words  by  fleeing  to  Pella.  waited 
Upon  me — looked  to  the  hand  of  God  in  all  these  calamities,  not 
blindly  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  true  cause  of  the  visitation,  as 
most  of  the  nation  still  do,  instead  of  referring  it  to  their  own  re- 
jection of  Messiah.  Isaiah,  30.  18-21,  refers  similarly  to  the  Lord's 
return  in  mercy  to  the  remnant  that  "  wait  for  Him,"  and  "  cry  " 
to  Him  (Zephaniah,  3.  12,  13.).  12.  I  Said — The  prophet  here  rep- 
resents the  person  of  Jehovah-Messiah.  If  ye  think  good — lit., 
"  If  it  be  good  in  your  eyes."  Glancing  at  their  self-sufficient  pride 
in  not  deigning  to  give  Him  that  return  which  His  great  love  in 
coming  do  vn  to  them  from  heaven  merited,  viz.,  their  love  and 
obedience.  "  My  price:"  my  reward  'or  pastoral  care,  both  during 
the  whole  of  Israel's  history  from  the  exodus,  and  especially  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  Messiah's  ministry.  He  speaks  as  their 
"  servant,"  which  He  was  to  them  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Father's 
will  (Philippians,  2.  7.).  If  not,  forbear — They  withheld  that 
which  He  sought  as  His  only  reward,  their  love  ;  yet  He  will  not 
force  them  but  leave  His  cause  with  God  (Isaiah,  49.  4.  5.).  Cf. 
the  type  Jacob  cheated  of  his  wages  by  Laban,  but  leaving  his  cause 
in  the  hands  of  God  (Genesis,  31.  41,  42.)  So  .  .  .  thirty  pieces  of 
Silver — thirty  shekels.     They  not  only  refused  Him  His  due,  but 
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■added  insult  to  injury  by  giving  for  Him  the  price  of  a  gored  bond- 
servant (Exodus,  21.  32;  Matthew,  26,  15.).  A  freeman  was  rated 
at  twice  that  sum.  13.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter— proverbial: 
Throw  it  to  the  temple-potter,  the  most  suitable  person  to  whom  to 
•cast  the  despicable  sum,  plying  his  trade  as  he  did,  in  the  polluted 
valley  (2  Kings,  23.  10)  of  Hinnom,  because  it  furnished  him  with 
the  most  suitable  clay.  This  same  valley,  and  the  potter's  shop, 
were  made  the  scene  of  symbolic  actions  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  18  and 
19,)  when  prophesying  of  this  very  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Eechariah  connects  his  prophecy  here  with  the  older  one  of  Jere- 
miah: showing  the  further  application  of  the  same  divine  threat 
against  his  unfaithful  people  in  their  destruction  under  Rome,  as 
before  in  that  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hence  Matthew,  27.  9,  in 
English  Version,  and  in  the  oldest  authorities,  quotes  Zechariah's 
-words  as  Jeremiah's,  the  latter  being  the  original  author  from  whom 
Zechariah  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  prophecy.  Cf.  the  par- 
allel case  of  Mark,  1,  2,  3,  in  the  oldest  MSS.  (though  not  in  Eng- 
lish Version),  quoting  Malachi's  words  as  those  of  "  Isaiah,"  the 
-original  source  of  the  prophecy.  Cf.  my  Introduction  to  Zechariah. 
The. "potter"  is  significant  of  God's  absolute  power  over  the  clay 
framed  by  His  own  hands  (Isaiah,  45.  9;  Jeremiah,  18.  6;  Romans, 
9.  20,  21.),  in  the  house  Of  the  Lord  —  The  thirty  pieces  are 
thrown  down  in  the  temple,  as  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  fit  place 
for  the  money  of  Jehovah-Messiah  being  deposited,  in  the  treasury, 
and  the  very  place  accordingly  where  Judas  "  cast  them  down." 
The  thirty  pieces  were  cast  "to  the  potter,"  because  it  was  to  him 
they  were  "  appointed  by  the  Lord  "  ultimately  to  go,  as  a  worth- 
less price  (cf.  Matthew,  27.  6,  7,  10.).  For  "  I  took  "  "  I  threw," 
liere,  Matthew  has  "  they  took,"  "  they  gave  them  ;"  because  their 
{the  Jews'  and  Judas')  act  was  all  His  "  appointment"  (which  Mat- 
thew also  expresses),  and  therefore  is  here  attributed  to  Him,  (cf.  Acts, 
2.  23  ;  4.  28.).  It  is  curious,  some  old  translators  translate  for  "  to 
the  potter,"  "  to  the  treasury"  (so,  Maurer),  agreeing  with  Mat- 
thew, 27.  6.  But  English  Version  agrees  better  with  Hebrew  and 
Matthew,  27.  io.  14.  The  breaking  of  the  bond  of  union  b^vveen 
Judah  and  Israel's  ten  tribes  under  Rehoboam  is  here  the  image 
used  to  represent  the  fratricidal  discord  of  factions  which  raged 
within  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  whilst  the  Romans  were 
thundering  at  its  gates  without.  See  Josephus,  J.  B.  Also  the 
continued  severance  of  the  tribes  till  their  coming  reunion  (Romans 
11.  15.).  15.  yet — "take  again;  as  in  v.  7,  previously  he  had 
taken  other  implements.  Instruments — the  accoutrements,  viz., 
the  shepherd's  crook  and  staff,  wallet,  &c.  Assume  the  character 
of  a  bad  ("  foolish  "  in  Scripture  is  synonymous  with  wicked,  Psalm 
14.  1)  shepherd,  as  before  thou  assumedst  that  of  a  good  shepherd. 
Since  the  Jews  would  not  have  Messiah,  "the  good  shepherd" 
(John,  10.  11,),  they  were  given  up  to  Rome,  heathen  and  papal, 
both  alike  their  persecutor,  especially  the  latter,  and  shall  be  again 
to  Antichrist,  the  "  man  of  sin,"  the  instrument  of  judgment  by 
Christ's  permission.  Antichrist  will  first  make  a  covenant  with 
them  as  their  ruler,  but  then  will  break  it,  and  they  shall  feel  the 
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iron  yoke  of  his  tyranny  as  the  false  Messiah,  because  they  rejected 
the  light  yoke  of  the  true  Messiah  (Daniel,  n.  35-38  ;  12.  1  ;  9. 
27;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  3-12.).  But  at  last  he  is  to  perish  utterly 
(v.  17,),  and  the  elect  remnant  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  to  be  saved 
gloriously.     16.   in  the   land — Antichrist  will  probably  be  a  Jew, 

or  at  least  one  in  Judea.  not  .  .  .  visit  .  .  .  neither  .  .  .  seek 
.  .  .  heal  .  .  .  broken,  nor   feed  ...  but  ...  eat  ...  flesh 

.  .  .  tear — Cf.  similar  language  as  to  the  unfaithful  shepherds  of 
Israel,  Ezekiel  34.  2-4.  This  implies,  they  shall  be  paid  in  kind. 
Such  a  shepherd  in  the  worst  type  shall  "  tear  "  them  for  a  limited* 
time,  those  Clit  off — "those  perishing"  [LXX.J  i.e.,  those  sick 
unto  death,  as  if  already  cut  off.  the  young — The  Hebrew  is  al- 
ways used  of  human  youths,  who  are  really  referred  to  under  the 
image  of  the  young  of  the  flock.  Ancient  expositors  [Chaldee  Ver- 
sion, Jerome,  &c,  translate,  "the  straying,'1  '*  the  dispersed  ;"  so  Ge~ 
senius.  broken — the  wounded,  standeth  Still — with  faintness 
lagging  behind,  tear  .  .  .  claws — expressing  cruel  voracity;  tear- 
ing off  the  very  hoofs  (cf.  Exodus,  10.  26,),  giving  them  excrucia- 
ting pain,  and  disabling  them  from  going  in  quest  of  pasture.  17. 
the  idol — The  Hebrew  expresses  both  vanity  and  an  idol.  Cf.  Isa- 
iah. 14.  13;  Daniel  11.  36;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4;  Revelation,  13.  5, 
6,  as  to  the  idolatrous  and  blasphemous  claims  of  Antichrist.  The 
"  idol  shepherd  that  leaveth  the  flock"  cannot  apply  to  Rome,  but  to 
some  ruler  among  the  Jews  themselves,  at  first  cajoling,  then  "  leav- 
ing" them,  nay,  destroying  them  (Daniel,  6.  27;  II.  30-38.).  God's 
sword  shall  descend  on  his  "arm"  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny 
towards  the  sheep  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  8;);  and  on  his  "  right  eye" 
wherewith  he  ought  to  have  watched  the  sheep  (John,  10.  12,  13.). 
However,  Antichrist  shall  destroy  rather  than  "  leave  the  flock." 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  reference  is  to  the  shepherds  who  left  the 
flock  to  Antichrist's  rapacity,  and  who,  in  just  retribution,  shall 
feel  his  "  sword  "  on  their  "  arm,"  which  ought  to  have  protected 
the  flock  but  did  not,  and  on  their  "  eye,"  which  had  failed  duly  to 
watch  the  sheep  from  hurt.  The  blinding  of  "  the  right  eye  "  has 
attached  to  it  the  notion  of  ignominy  (1  Samuel,  11.  2.). 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1-14.  Jerusalem  the  Instrument  of  Judgment  on 
her  Foes  hereafter  :  Her  Repentance  and  Restoration. 
I.  burden — weighty  prophecy ;  fraught  with  destruction  to  Israel's 
foes;  the  expression  may  also  refer  to  the  distresses  of  Israel 
implied  as  about  to  precede  the  deliverance,  for  Israel — con- 
cerning Israel.  [Maurer.]  stretcheth  forth — present  ;  now% 
not  merely,  "  hath  stretched  forth,"  as  if  God  only  created  and 
then  left  the  universe  to  itself  (John,  5.  17.).  To  remove  all 
doubts  of  unbelief  as  to  the  possibility  of  Israel's  deliverance, 
God  prefaces  the  prediction  by  reminding  us  of  His  creative 
and  sustaining  power.  Cf.  a  similar  preface,  Isaiah,  42.  5;  43.  1; 
65.  17,  18.  formeth  .  .  .  spirit  Of  man— (Numbers,  16.  22;  He- 
brews, 12.  9.).  2.  Cup  Of  trembling — a  cup  causing  those  who 
drink  it  to  reel  (from  a  Hebrew  root  to  reel).  Jerusalem,  who  drank 
the  "  cup  of  trembling"  herself,  shall  be  so  to  her  foes  (Tsaiah,  51. 
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17  22-  Jeremiah,  13.  13.).  Calvin  with  LXX.  translates,  "  thresh* 
oldoi  destruction,"  on  which  they  shall  stumble  and  be  crushed 
when  they  attempt  to  cross  it.  English  Version  is  better,  botll 
against  Judah— The  Hebrew  order  of  words  is  lit.,  "And  alsa 
against  Judah  shall  he  (the  foe)  be  in  the  siege  against  Jerusalem  y 
implying  virtually  that  Judah,  as  it  shares  the  invasion  along  with 
Jerusale&m,  so  it  shall,  like  the  metropolis,  prove  a  cup  of  trembling 
to  the  invaders.  Maurer  with  Jerome  translates,  "Also  upon 
Judah  shall  be  (the  cup  of  trembling);"  i.e.,  some  Jews  forced  by 
the  foe  shall  join  in  the  assault  on  Jerusalem,  and  shall  share  the 
overthrow  with  the  besiegers.  Butt/.  6.  7,  show  that  Judah  es- 
capes and  proves  the  scourge  of  the  foe.  3.  (Ch.  14.  4,  6-9,  13.). 
Jerome  states,  it  was  a  custom  in  Palestine  to  test  the  strength  of 
youths  by  their  lifting  up  a  massive  stone;  the  phrase,  "burden 
diemselves  with  it,"  refers  to  this  custom.  Cf.  Matthew,  21.  44: 
The  Jews  "  fell"  on  the  rock  of  offence,  Messiah,  and  were  "  bro- 
ken ;"  but  the  rock  shall  fall  on  Antichrist,  who  "  burdens  himself 
with  it"  by  his  assault  on  the  restored  Jews,  and  "  grind  him  to 
powder."  all  .  .  .  people  Of.  .  .  earth— The  Antichristian  confed- 
eracy against  the  Jews  shall  be  almost  universal.  4.  I  will  smite 
.  .  .  horse — The  arm  of  attack  especially  formidable  to  Judah,  who 
was  unprovided  with  cavalry.  So  in  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  (Ex- 
odus, 15.  19,  21.).    open  mine  eyes  upon  . . .  Judah — to  watch 

over  Judah's  safety.     Heretofore  Jehovah  seemed  to  have  shut  His 
eyes,  as  having  no  regard  for  her.     blindness — so  as  to  rush  head- 
long  on  their  own  ruin  (cf.  ch.  14.  12,   13.).     5.  Shall    Say — when 
they  see  the  foe  divinely  smitten  with  "madness."      Judah  .  .  .  Je- 
rusalem— here  distinguished  as  the  country  and  the  metropolis.  Ju- 
dah recognises  her  "  strength"  to   be   "  Jerusalem   and  its  inhabit- 
ants" as  the  instrument,  and  "Jehovah  of  hosts  their  God"  (dwelling 
especially  there)  as  the  author  of  all  power   (Joel,   3.    14.).     My 
strength  is  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  who  have  the  Lord  theit 
God  as  their  help.     The  repulse  of  the  foe  by  the  metropolis  shall 
assure  the  Jews  of  the  country  that   the  same  divine  aid  shall  save 
them.     6.  On  "  governors  of  Judah,"  see  Note,  ch.  9.  7.     hearth 
— ox  pan.     torch  ...  in  a  Sheaf — though    small,  it   shall  consume 
the  many  foes  around.    One  prophet  supplements  the  other.    Thus 
Isaiah,   29.,  Joel,  3.,  and  Zechariah,    12.,    13.,    and  14.,    describe 
more  Antichrist's  army  than-  himself.     Daniel  represents  him  as  a 
horn  growing  out  of  the  fourth  beast  or  fourth  kingdom  ;  St.  John, 
as  a  separate  beast  having  an  individual  existence.     Daniel  dwells 
on  his  worldly  conquests  as  a  king  ;  St.  John,  more  on  his  spiritual 
tyranny,  whence  he  adds  a  second  beast,  the  false  prophet  coming 
in  a  semblance  of  spirituality.     What  is  briefly  described  by  one,  is 
more  fully  prophesied  by  the  other.     [Roos.]     7.  Judah  is  to  be 
"  first  saved,"  because  of  her  meek  acknowledgment  of  dependence 
on  Jerusalem,  subordinate  to  Jehovah's  aid.     tents— shifting  and 
insecure,  as  contrasted  with  the  solid  fortifications  of  Judah.     But 
God  chooses  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  all  human 
glorying  may  be  set  aside.   8.  Jerusalem,  however,  also  shall  be  spe- 
cially strengthened  against  the  foe.     feeble  .  .  .  Shall  be  as  David 
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— to  the  Jew  the  highest  type   of  strength  and  glory  on  earth  (2 

Samuel,  17.  8;  18. 3;  Joel,  3. 10.).    angel  of  the  Lord  before  them 

— the  divine  angel  that  went  "  before  them"  through  the  dessert, 
the  highest  type  of  strength  and  glory  in  heaven  (Exodus,  23.  20; 
32.  34.).  "  The  house  of  David"  is  the  "  prince,"  and  his  family 
sprung  from  David  (Ezekiel,  45.  7,  9.).  David's  house  was  then 
in  a  comparatively  weak  state.  9.  I  will  seek  to  destroy — I  will 
set  myself  with  determined  earnestness  to  destroy,  &c.  (Haggai,  2. 
22.).  10.  Future  conversion  of  the  Jew  is  to  flow  from  an  ex- 
traordinary outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jeremiah,  31.  9,  31-34: 

Ezekiel,  39.  29.).  spirit  of  grace  . . .  supplications — "Spirit"  is 
here,  not  the  spirit  produced,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  producing  a 
"gracious"  disposition,  and  inclination  for  "  supplications  !}  Cal- 
vin explains  "  spirit  of  grace"  as  the  grace  of  God  itself  (whereby 
He  "  pours"  out  His  bowels  of  mercy),  conjoined  with  the  sense 
of  it  in  man's  heart."  The  "  spirit  of  supplications"  is  the  mer- 
cury, whose  rise  or  fall  is  an  unerring  test  of  the  state  of  the 
church.  [Moore.]  In  Hebrew,  "grace"  and  "supplications"  are 
kindred  terms  ;  translate,  therefore,  ''gracious  supplications."  The 
plural  implies  suppliant  prayers  "  without  ceasing."  Herein  not 
merely  external  help  against  the  foe,  as  before,  but  internal  grace 
is  promised  subsequently,  look  upon  me — with  profoundly  earn- 
est regard,  as  the  Messiah  whom  they  so  long  denied,  pierced — 
implying  Messiah's  humanity :  as  "/  will  pour  .  .  .  spirit"  implies 
His  divinity,  look  .  .  .  mourn — True  repentance  arises  from  the 
sight  by  faith  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  the  tear  that  drops  from 
the  eye  of  faith  looking  on  Him.  Terror  only  produces  remorse. 
The  true  penitent  weeps  over  his  sins  in  love  to  Him  who  in  love 
has  suffered  for  them,  me  .  .  .  him — The-  change  of  person  is  due 
to  Jehovah-Messiah  speaking  in  His  own  person  first,  then  the 
prophet  speaking  of  Him.  The  Jews,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
He  whom  they  have  "pierced"  is  Jehovah-Messiah  who  says,  "I 
will  pour  out  .  .  .  spirit,"  altered  "  me"  into  "  him,"  and  represent 
the  "  pierced"  one  to  be  Messiah  Ben  (son  of)  Joseph,  who  was  to 
suffer  in  the  battle  wi<"h  Gog,  before  Messiah  Ben  David  should 
come  to  reign.  But  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  oppose 
this :  and  the  ancient  Jews  interpreted  it  of  Messiah.  Psalm  22. 
16,  also  refers  to  His  being  "pierced."  So  John,  19.  37;  Revela- 
tion, 1.  7.  The  actual  piercing  of  His  side  was  the  culminating 
point  of  all  their  insulting  treatment  of  Him.  The  act  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier  who  pierced  Him  was  their  act  (Matthew,  27.  25,),  and 
is  so  accounted  here  in  Zechariah.  The  Hebrew  word  is  always 
used  of  a  literal  piercing  (so  ch.  13.  3;);  not  of  a  metaphorical 
piercing,  "  insulted,"  as  Maurer  and  other  Rationalists  (from  the 
LXX.)  represent,  as  one  mourneth  for  .  .  .  Son — (Jeremiah,  6. 
26;  Amos,  8.  10.).  A  proverbial  phrase  peculiarly  forcible  among 
the  Jews,  who  felt  childlessness  as  a  curse  and  dishonor.  Applied 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  mourning  for  Messiah,  "  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren"  (Romans,  8.  29.).  II.  As  in  v.  10,  the  bit- 
terness of  their  mourning  is  illustrated  by  a  private  case  of  mourn- 
ing, so  in  this  verse  by  a  public  one,  the  greatest  recorded  in  Tew- 
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ish  history,  that  for  the  violent  death  in  battle  with  Pharaoh-necho 
of  the  good  king  Josiah,  whose  reign  had  been  the  only  gleam  of 
brightness  for  the  period  from  Hezekiah  to  the  downfall  of  the 
state  ;  lamentations  were  written  by  Jeremiah  for  the  occasion  (2 
Kings,  23.  29,  30;  2  Chronicles,  35.  22-27.).  Hadadrimmon — a 
place  or  city  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-held  of  many 
a  conflict,  near  Megiddo ;  called  so  from  the  Syrian  idol  Rimmon, 
Hadad  also  was  the  name  of  the  sun,  a  chief  god  of  the  Syrians 
(Macrob.  Saturnalia,  I.  23.).  12-14.  A  universal  and  an  individ- 
ual mourning  at  once.  David  .  .  .  Nathan — representing  the  high- 
est and  lowest  of  the  royal  order.  Nathan,  not  the  prophet, 
but  a  younger  son  of  David  (2  Samuel,  5.  14;  Luke,  3.  31.). 
apart — Retirement  and  seclusion  are  needful"  for  deep  personal 
religion,  wives  apart — Jewish  females  worship  separately  from 
the  males  (Exodus,  15.  1,  20.).  13.  Levi  .  .  .  Shimei — the  highest 
and  lowest  of  priestly  order  (Number's,  3.  18.  21.).  Their  exam- 
ple and  that  of  the  royal  order  would  of  course  influence  the  rest. 
14.  All  .  .  .  that  remain — after  the  fiery  ordeal,  in  which  two 
thirds  fall  (ch.  13.  8»  9-)- 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ver,  1-9.  Cleansing  of  the  Jews  from  Sin  :  Abolition  of 
Idolatry  :  The  Shepherd  Smitten  :  The  People  of  the 
Land  Cut  off,  except  a  Third  Part  Refined  by  Trials.  I. 
Connected  with  the  close  of  ch.  12.  The  mourning  penitents  are 
here  comforted,  fountain  Opened — It  has  been  long  opened,  but 
then  first  it  shall  be  so  "  to  the  house  of  David,"  &c.  (representing 
all  Israel),  after  their  long  and  weary  wanderings.  Like  Hagar 
in  the  wilderness  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  refreshment  near 
them,  until  God  "  opens  their  eyes"  (Genesis,  21.  19.).  [Moore.] 
It  it  not  the  fountain,  but  their  eyes  that  need  to  be  opened.  It 
shall  be  a  "  fountain"  ever  flowing  :  not  a  laver  needing  constantly 
to  be  replenished  with  water,  such  as  stood  between  the  taberna- 
cle and  altar  (Exodus,  30,  18.).  for  Sin  .  .  .  uncleanness — i.e., 
judicial  guilt  and  moral  impurity.  Thus  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  are  implied  in  this  verse  as  both  flowing  from  the  blood  of 
Christ,  not  from  ceremonial  sacrifices  (1  Corinthians,  I.  30  ;  He- 
brews, 9.  13,  14 ;  1  John,  1.  7  ;  cf.  Ezekiel,  36.  25.).  Sin  in  He- 
brew is  lit.-  a  missing  the  mark  or  way.  2.  Consequences  of  par- 
don  ;  not  indolence,  but  the  extripation  of  sin.  names  of .  .  . 
idols — Their  very  names  were  not  to  be  mentioned  :  thus  the 
Jews,  instead  of  Mephi-baal,  said  Mephibosheth  (Bosheth  mean- 
ing a  contemptible  thing)  (Exodus,  23.  13  ;  Deuteronomy,  12. 
3  ;  Psalm  16.  4.).  out  Of  the  land — Judea's  two  great  sins, 
idolatry  and  false  prophecy  have  long  since  ceased.  But  these  are 
types  of  all  sin  {e.g.,  covetousness,  Eph.  5.  5,  a  besetting  sin  of 
the  Jews  now).  Idolatry,  combined  with  the  "  spirit"  of  "  Satan, " 
is  again  to  be  incarnated  in  "the  man  of  sin"  who  is  to  arise  in 
Judea  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  3-12,)"  and  is  to  be  "consumed  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth."  Cf.  as  to  Antichrist's  papal  precur- 
sor, "  seducing  spirits  .  .  .  doctrines  of  devils,"  &c,  1  Timothy,  4. 
1-3  ;  2  Peter,  2.  I.     the  unclean  spirit — Hebrew,  spirit  of  unclean- 
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ness  (cf.  Revelation,  16.  13  ;);  opposed  to  ''  the  Spirit  of  holiness" 
(Romans,  1.  4,),  "  Spirit  of  error"  (1  John,  4.  6.).  One  assuming 
to  be  divinely  inspired,  but  in  league  with  Satan.  3.  The  form 
of  phraseology  here  is  drawn  from  Deuteronomy,  13.  6-10  ;  18. 
20.  The  substantial  truth  expressed  is,  that  false  prophecy  shall 
be  utterly  abolished.  If  it  were  possible  for  it  again  to  start  up, 
the  very  parents  of  the  false  prophet  would  not  let  parental  af- 
fection interfere,  but  would  be  the  first  to  thrust  him  through. 
Love  to  Christ  must  be  paramount  to  the  tenderest  of  natural 
ties  (Matthew,  10.  37.).  Much  as  the  godly  love  their  chil- 
dren, they  love  God  and  His  honor  more.  4.  prophets  .  .  . 
ashamed — of  the  false  prophecies  which  they  have  uttered  in 
times  past,  and  which  the  event  has  confuted,  rough  garment — 
sackcloth.  The  badge  of  a  prophet  (2  Kings,  1.  8  ;  Isaiah,  2CL 
2,),  to  mark  their  frugality  alike  in  food  and  attire  (Matthew,  3. 
4  ;);  also  to  be  consonant  to  the  mournful  warnings  which  they 
delivered.  It  is  not  the  dress  that  is  here  condemned,  but  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  worn,  viz.,  to  conceal  wolves  under  sheep's 
clothing.  [Calvin.]  The  monkish  hair-shirt  of  Popery,  worn  to 
inspire  the  multitude  with  the  impression  of  superior  sanctity,  shall 
be  then  cast  aside.  5.  6.  The  detection  of  one  of  the  false  pro- 
phets dramatically  represented.  He  is  seized  by  some  zealous  vin- 
dicator of  the  law,  and  in  fear  cries  out,  "  I  am  no  prophet."  man 
— i.e.  one.  taught  me  to  keep  cattle — As  "  keeping  cattle"  is 
not  the  same  as  to  be  "  an  husbandman,"  translate  rather,  "  Has 
used  (or  "appropriated")  me  as  a  servant,"  viz.,  in  husbandry. 
[Maurer.]  However,  husbandry  and  keeping  cattle  might  be  re- 
garded as  jointly  the  occupation  of  the  person  questioned  :  then 
Arnos,  7.  14,  "  herdman,"  will  accord  with  English  Version.  A 
Hebrew  kindred  word  means  cattle.  Both  occupations,  the  res- 
pondent implies,  are  consistent  with  my  being  a  "prophet."  6. 
WOUnds  in  thine  hands — The  interrogator  still  suspects  him  .  "  If 
so,  if  you  have  never  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  whence  come 
those  wounds  ?"  The  Hebrew  is  lit.,  "  betzveen  thine  hands."  The 
hands  were  naturally  held  up  to  ward  off  the  blows,  and  so  were 
"thrust  through"  (v.  3)  "between"  the  bones  of  the  hand. 
Stoning  was  the  usual  punishment  ;  "  thrusting  through"  was  also 
a  fit  retribution  on  one  who  tried  to  "  thrust  Israel  away  from  the 
Lord  (Deuteronomy,  13.  10;);  and  perfects  the  type  of  Messiah, 
condemned  as  a  false  prophet,  and  pierced  with  "  wounds  between 
His  hands."  Thus  the  transition  to  the  direct  prophecy  of  Him 
{v.  7)  is  natural,  which  it  would  not  be,  if  He  were  not  indirectly 

and  in  type  alluded  to.    wounded  in  . . .  house  of  my  friends— 

An  implied  admission  that  he  had  pretended  to  prophecy,  and 
that  his  friends  had  wounded  him  for  it  in  zeal  for  God  (v.  3.). 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  Zechariah  alludes  indirectly  to  Messiah,  the 
antitype,  wounded  by  those  whom  he  came  to  befriend,  who  ought 
to  have  been  His  "  friends,"  who  were  His  kinsmen  (cf.  v.  3  as  to 
the  false  prophet's  friends  with  Mark,  3.  21,  "  His  friends,"  Mar- 
gin, "kinsmen  ;"  John,  7.  5  ;  "  His  own,"  John  1.  11  ;  the  Jews, 
"of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  He  came,"  Romans,  9.  5,),  but 
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who  wounded  Him  by  the  agency  of  the  Romans '(ch.  12.  10.).    7„ 
Expounded  by  Christ  as    referring    to    Himself  (Matthew,  26.  31° 
32.).     Thus  it  is  a  resumption  of  the  prophecy  of  his  betrayal  (ch! 
12.  4,  10,  13, 14,),  and  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the  Jews.     It 
explains  the  mystery  why  He,  who  came  to  be  a  blessing,  was  cut 
off  whilst  bestowing  the  blessing.     God  regards  sin  in  such  a  fearful 
light  that  He  spared  not  His  own  co-equal  Son  in  the  one  God- 
head, when  that   Son  bore  the  sinner's  guilt.     Awake— Cf.  a  sim- 
ilar address  to  the  sword  of  justice  personified  (Jeremiah,  47.  6,  7.). 
For  "smite"    (imperative),    Matthew,  26.    31,  has  "  I   will  smite." 
The  act  of  the   sword,  it  is   thus  implied,  is  God's   act,     So  the 
prophecy  Isaiah,  6.  9  "  Hear    ye,"  is  imperative  ;  the   fulfillment, 
as  declared  by  Jesus  is  future  (Matthew,  13.  14,),  "  ye  shall  hear." 
SWOrd — the  symbol  of  judicial  power,  the  highest  exercise  of  which 
is  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  condemned  (Psalm  17.  13  ;  Romans, 
13.  4.).     Not  merely  a  show,  or  expression,  of  Justice  (as  Socinians 
think)  is  distinctly  implied  here,  but  an  actual   execution  of  it  on 
Messiah   the  shepherd,   the  substitute  for   the  sheep,  by    God  as 
judge.     Yet  God  in  this  shows  His  love  as  gloriously  as  His  jus- 
tice.    For  God  calls  Messiah  umy  shepherd,"  i.e.,  provided  (Reve- 
lation, 13.  8)  for  sinners  by  my  love  to  them,  and  ever  the  object 
of  my  love,  though   judicially  smitten  (Isaiah,  53.  4)  for  their  sins, 
(Isaiah,  42.  1 ;  59.  16.).    man  that  is  my  fellow — lit.,  the  man  of 
my  union.     The  Hebrew  for  "  man"  is  "  a  mighty  man,"  one  pecu- 
liarly man  in  his  noblest  ideal.     "  My  fellow,"  i.e.,  my  associate. 
"  My     equal."       [DeWette  ;     a   remarkable    admission    from    a 
Rationalist.]      "  My  nearest  kinsman"    [Hengstenberg.]     (John, 

10.  30  ;  14.  10,  n ;  Philippians,  2.  6.).    sheep  shall  be  scattered 

— The  scattering  of  Christ's  disciples  on  His  apprehension  was  the 
partial. fulfilment  (Matthew  26.  31,),  a  pledge  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  nation  (once  the  Lord's  sheep,  Psalm  100.  3)  consequent 
on  their  crucifixion  of  Him.  The  Jews,  through  "scattered,"  are 
still  the  Lord's  sheep  awaiting  their  being  "  gathered"  by  Him 

(Isaiah,  40.  9-1 1.).    I  will  turn  .  . .  hand  upon  . .  .  little  ones — 

i.e.,  I  will  interpose  in  favor  of  (cf.  the  phrase  in  a  good  sense,  Is.,  1. 
25)"the  little  ones."  viz.,  the  humble  followers  of  Christ  from  the  Jew- 
ish church,  despised  by  the  world:  "  the  poor  of  the  flock"  (ch.  11.  7. 
II;);  comforted  after  His  crucifixion  at  the  resurrection  (John,  20. 
17-20;);  saved  again  by  a  special  interposition  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  retired  to  Pella  when  Cestius  Gallus  so  unac- 
countably withdrew  from  Jerusalem.  Ever  since  there  has  been  a 
Jewish  "remnant"  of  "the  little  ones"  "  according  to  the  election 
of  grace."  The  hand  of  Jehovah  was  laid  in  wrath  on  the  Shep- 
herd that  His  hand  might  be  turned  in  grace  upon  the  little  ones. 
8,  9.  Two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  perish  in  the  Ro- 
man wars,  and  a  third  to  survive.  Probably  from  the  context  (ch. 
14.  2-9,),  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  the  destruction  of  the 
two-thirds  (///.,  the  proportion  of  two,  or  portion  of  two),  and  the 
saving  of  the  remnant,  the  one-third,  are  still  future,  and  to  be  ful- 
filled under  Antichrist.  9.  through  .  .  .  fire — of  trial  (Psalm  66. 
io;  Amos,  4.  II;  1  Corinthians,  3.  15;  1  Peter,  1.  6,  7.).     It  hence 
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appears  that  the  Jews'  conversion  is  not  to  precede,  but  to  follow, 
their  external  deliverance  by  the  special  interposition  of  Jehovah ; 
which  latter  shall  be  the  main  cause  of  their  conversion,  combined 
with  a  preparatory  inward  shedding  abroad  in  their  hearts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (ch.  12.  10-14:);  and  here,  "they  shall  call  on  my 
name,"  in  their  trouble,  which  brings  Jehovah  to  their  help  (Psalm 
50.  15.),  my  people — (Jeremiah,  30.  18-22;  Ezekiel,  11.  19,  20; 
Hosea,  2.  23.). 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ver.  1-21.  Last  Struggle  with  the  Hostile  World- 
Powers  :  Messiah- Jehovah  Saves  Jerusalem  and  Destroys 
the  Foe,  of  whom  the  Remnant  Turns  to  the  Lord  Reign- 
ing at  Jerusalem.  I.  day  of  the  Lord — in  which  He  shall  vin- 
dicate His  justice  by  punishing  the  wicked  and  then  saving  His 
elect  people  (Joel,  2.  31;  3.  14;  Malachi,  4.  1,  5.)-  thy  spoil  .  .  . 
divided  in  the  midst  Of  thee— by  the  foe  ;  secure  of  victory,  they 
shall  not  divide  the  spoil  taken  from  thee  in  their  camp  outside, 

but  "in  the  midst"  of  the  city  itself.    2.  gather  all  nations,  &c. 

— The  prophecy  seems  literal  (cf.  Joel,  3.  2.).  If  Antichrist  be 
the  leader  of  the  nations,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
that  he  will  at  this  time  be  sitting  in  the  temple  as  God  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4;);  thus  Antichrist  outside  would  be 
made  to  besiege  Antichrist  within  the  city.  But  difficulties  do  not 
set  aside  revelations :  the  event  will  clear  up  seeming  difficulties. 
Cf.  the  complicated  movements,  Daniel,  11.  half.  .  .  the  residue 
— In  ch.  13.  8,  9,  it  is  "  two-thirds"  that  perish,  and  "  the  third"  es- 
capes. There,  however,  it  is  "  in  all  the  land;"  here  it  is  "  half  of 
the  city."  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  people  perish,  one-third  sur- 
vives. One-half  of  the  citizens  are  led  captive,  the  residue  are  not 
cut  off.  Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  translate,  "  a  (not  '  the')  residue.'' 
3.  Then — In  Jerusalem's  extremity,  as  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  day  of  battle 
— as  when  Jehovah  fought  for  Israel  against  the  Egyptians  at  the 
Red  sea  (Exodus,  14.  14;  15.  3.).  As  He  then  made  away  through 
the  divided  sea,  so  will  He  now  divide  in  two  "  the  mount  of 
Olives"  (?a  4.).  4.  The  object  of  the  cleaving  of  the  mount  in  two 
by  a  fissure  or  valley  (a  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  extending  from  Jerusalem  on  the  West  toward  Jordan,  East- 
ward) is  to  open  a  way  of  escape  to  the  besieged  (cf.  Joel,  3. 12,  14.)* 
Half  of  the  divided  mount  is  thereby  forced  Northward,  half 
Southward  ;  the  valley  running  between.  The  place  of  His  de<= 
parture  at  His  ascension  shall  be  the  place  of  His  return  ;  and  the 
"  manner"  of  His  return  also  shall  be  similar  (Acts,  1.  11.).  He 
shall  probably  "  come  from  the  East"  (Matthew,  24.  27.),  He  so 
made  His  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  from  the  mount  of  Olives 
onthe  East  (Matthew,  21.  1-10.).  This  was  the  scene  of  His  agony : 
«o  it  shall  be  the  scene  of  His  glory.  Cf.  Ezekiel,  II.  23,  with  43. 
2,  "  from  the  way  of  the  East."  5.  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley— rather, 
M  through  the  valley,"  as  in  2  Samuel,  2.  29.  The  valley  made  by  the 
cleaving  asunder  of  the  mount  of  Olives  (z>.  4)  is  designed  to  be  their 
way  of  escape,  not  their  place  of  refuge  [Maurer.]  Jerome  is  on  the 
side  of  English  Version.  I  fit  be  translated  so,  it  will  mean,  Ye  shall 
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flee  to  the  valley,  not  to  hide  there,  but  as  the  passage  through  which 
an  escape  may  be  effected.      The  same    divinely  sent  earthquake 
which  swallows  up  the  foe,  opens  out  a   way  of  escape  to  God's 
people.     The  earthquake  in  Uzziah's  days  is  mentioned  (Amos,  i. 
i)  as  a  recognized  epoch  in   Jewish  history.     Cf.  also  Isaiah,  6.  I  : 
perhaps  the  same  year  that  Jehovah  held  His  heavenly  court  and 
gave   commission    to  Isaiah  for  the   Jews,    an    earthquake  in    the 
physical   world,  as    often   happens   (Matthew,  24.  7,),  marked  mo- 
mentous movements  in  the  unseen  spiritual  world,  of  the  mennt' 
ans — rather,  "  of  my  mountains,"  viz.,  Zion  and  Moriah,  peculiarly 
sacred  to  Jehovah.       [Moore.]     Or,  the  mountains  formed  by  my 
cleaving  Olivet  into  two.     [Maurer.]     Azal — the  name  of  a  place 
near  a   gate    East  of  the    city      The   Hebrew   means  adjoining. 
[Henderson.]     Others   give  the  meaning,  departed,  ceased.     The 
valley  reaches  up  to  the  city  gates,  so  as  to  enable  the  fleeing  citi- 
zens to  betake  themselves  immediately  to  it  on  leaving  the  city. 
Lord  my  God  .  .  .  With  thee— The  mention  of  the  "  Lord  my  God" 
leads  the  prophet  to  pass  suddenly  to  a  direct  address  to  Jehovah. 
It  is  as  if  "  lifting  up  his  head  "  (Luke,  21,  28,),  he  suddenly  sees 
in  vision  the  Lord  coming,  and  joyfully  exclaims,  "  All  the  saints 
with  thee  V     So  Isaiah,  25.  9.     saints  —  holy  angels,  escorting  the 
returning  King  (Matthew,  24.  30,  31;  Jude,    14;);  and  redeemed 
men  (1  Corinthians,  15.  23;  1  Thessalonians,  3.  13;  4.  14.).    Cf.  the 
similar  mention  of  the  "  saints  "   and  "angels"  at  His  coming  on 
Sinai,  Deuteronomy,  33,   2.   3;  Acts,   7.  53;  Galatians,  3,  19;  He- 
brews, 2.  2.     Phillips  thinks  Azal  is  Ascalon  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    An  earthquake  beneath  Messiah's  tread  will  divide  Syria, 
making  from  Jerusalem  to  Azal  a  valley  which  will  admit  the  ocean 
waters  from  the  West  to  the  Dead  sea.     The  waters  will  rush  down 
the  valley  of  Arabah,  the  old  bed  of  the   Jordan,  clear  away  the 
sand  drift  of  4000    years,  and  cause   the  commerce  of   Petra  and 
Tyre  to  centre   in  the   Holy  city.     The  Dead  sea  rising  above  its 
shores  will  overflow  by  the  valley  of  Edom,  completing  the  straits 
of  Azal  into  the  Red  sea.      Thus  will  be  formed  the  great  pool  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  v.  8;  Ezekiel,  47.   1,  &c,  Joel,  3.  18.).      Euphrates 
will  be  the  North  boundary,  and  the  Red  sea  the  South.     Twenty- 
five  miles  North   and  twenty-five  miles  South  of   Jerusalem  will 
form  one  side  of  the  fifty  miles  square  of   the  Lord's   Holy  Obla- 
tion (Ezekiel,  48.).     There  are  seven  spaces  of  fifty  miles  each  from 
Jerusalem   Northward  to  the   Euphrates,  and  five  spaces  of  fifty 
miles  each  Southwards  to  the   Red  sea.     Thus  there  are  thirteen 
equal  distances  on   the  breadth  of  the  future  promised  land,  one 
for  the  oblation  and  twelve  for  the  tribes,  according  to  Ezekiel,  48. 
That  the  Euphrates  North,  Mediterranean  West,  the  Nile  and  Red 
sea  South,  are  to  be  the  future  boundaries  of  the  Holy  land,  which 
will  include  Syria  and  Arabia,  is  favored  by  Genesis,  15.  18;  Exo- 
dus, 23.  31;  Deuteronomy,  11.  24;  Joshua,  1.  4;  1  Kings,  4.   21;  2 
Chronicles,  9.  26;  Isaiah,  27,  12;  all  which  was  partially  realised 
in  Solomon's  reign,  shall  be  antitypically  so  hereafter.    The  theory, 
if  true,  will  clear  away  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  chapter  and  Ezekiel,  48.     6.  light  . . .  not . .  . 
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clear  .  .  .  dark  —  Jerome,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  LXX.,  translate, 
"  There  shall  not  be  light,  but  cold  and  ice  ;"  i.e.,  a  day  full  of 
horror  (Amos,  5.  18.).  But  the  Hebrew,  for  "clear"  does  not 
mean  "cold,"  hut  precious,  splendid  (cf.  Job.  31.  26.).  Calvin 
translates,  "  The  light  shall  not  be  clear,  but  dark  "  {lit.,  condensa- 
tion, i.e.,  thick  mist) ;  like  a  dark  day  in  which  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish between  day  and  night.  English  Version  accords  with  v. 
7:  "  There  shall  not  be  altogether  light  nor  altogether  darkness," 
but  an  intermediate  condition  in  which  sorrows  shall  be  mingled 
Avith  joys.  7.  One  day — a  day  altogether  unique,  different  from 
all  others.  [Maurer.]  Cf.  "  one,"  i.e.,  unique,  Song  of  Solomon, 
6.  9;  Jeremiah,  30.  7.  Not  as  Henderson  explains,  "  One  contin- 
uous day,  without  night"  (Revelation,  22.  5,  25;);  the  millennial 
period  (Revelation,  20.  3-7.).  known  to  .  .  .  .  Lord — This  truth, 
restrains  man's  curiosity,  and  teaches  us  to  wait  the  Lord's  own 
time  (Matthew,  24.  36.).  not  day,  nor  night — answering  to  "  not 
.  .  .  clear  nor  .  .  .  dark"  {v.  6;);  not  altogether  daylight,  yet  hot  the 
darkness  of  night,  at  evening  .  ..  Shall  be  light  —  towards  the 
close  of  this  twilight-like  time  of  calamity  "  light"  shall  spring  up 

(Psalm  97.  n,  112.  4;  Isaiah,  30.  26;  60.  19,  20.).  8.  living  waters 

— (Ezekiel,  47.  I;  Joel,  3.  18.).  former  sea — i.e.,  the  front,  or 
East,  which  Orientalists  face  in  taking  the  points  of  the  compass : 
the  Dead  sea.  hinder  sea — the  West  or  Mediterranean.  Slim- 
mer .  .  .  winter — neither  dried  up  by  heat,  nor  frozen  by  cold  ; 
ever-flowing.  9.  King  over  all  .  .  .  earth — Isaiah,  54.  5;  implies 
that  this  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  Israel  being  again  recognised 
by  God  as  His  own  people  (Daniel,  2.  44;  Revelation,  II.  15.). 
One  Lord  .  .  .  name  one —  Not  that  He  is  not  so  already,  but  He 
shall  then  be  recognized  by  all  unanimously  as  "  One."  Now  there 
are  41  gods  many  and  lords  many."  Then  Jehovah  alone  shall  be 
worshipped.  The  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead  shall 
be  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  Believers 
are  one  in  spirit  already,  even  as  God  is  one  (Ephesians,  4.  3-6.).  But 
externally  there  are  sad  divisions.  "Not  until  these  disappear,  shall 
God  reveal  fully  His  unity  to  the  world  (John,  17.  21,  23.).  Then 
shall  there  be  "  a  pure  language,  that  all  may  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  with  one  consent"  (Zephaniah,  3.  9.).  The  Son  too 
shall  at  last  give  up  His  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  when 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, "that  God  may  be  all  in  all"  (1  Corinthians,  15.  24.  10. 
turned — or  "  changed  round  about ;"  lit.,  to  make  a  circuit.  The 
whole  hilly  land  round  Jerusalem,  which  would  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  the  living  waters,  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  be  "  as 
a  (or  the)  plain"  (Isaiah,  40.  4.).  from  Geba  to  Rimmon — Geba 
(2  Kings,  23.  8)  in  Benjamin,  the  North  border  of  Judah.  Rim- 
mon, in  Simeon  (Joshua,  15.  32,),  the  South  border  of  Judah  ;  not 
the  Rimmon  North  East  of  Michmash.  "  The  plain  from  Geba  to 
Rimmon  "  {i.e.,  from  one  boundary  to  the  other)  is  the  Arabah  or 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  sea.  it  shall  be  lifted  up — viz.,  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  exalted,  the  hills  all  round  being  lowered  (Micah. 
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4.  1.).    inhabited  in  her  place— (ch.  12.  6.).    from  Benjamin's 

gate — leading  to  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  The  same  as  Ephraim's 
gate,  the  North  boundary  of  the  city  (2  Kings,  14.  13.).  the  first 
gate — West  of  the  city.  [Grotius.]  "  The  place  of"  implies  that 
the  gate  itself  was  then  not  in  existence.  "The  old  gate"  (Ne- 
hemiah,  3.  6.).  the  corner  gate — East  of  the  city.  [Grotius.] 
Or  the  "corner "  joining  the  North  and  West  parts  of  the  wall, 
{Villalpandus.J  Grotius  thinks  "corners  "  refers  to  the  towers 
there  built  (cf.  Margin,  Zephaniah,  3.  6.).  tower  of  Hananee! — 
South  of  the  city,  near  the  sheep  gate  (Nehemiah,  3.  1;  12.  39; 
Jeremiah,  31.38;)  [Grotius.]  king's  winepresses— (Song  of  Sol- 
omon, 8.  11.).     In  the  interior  of    the   city,  at  Zion.     [Grotius.] 

II.  no  more  utter  destruction— (Jeremiah,  31.  40.).     Lit,  no 

morse  curse  (Revelation,  22.  3.  cf.  Malachi,  4.  6,),  for  there  will  be 
no  more  sin.  Temporal  blessings  and  spiritual  prosperity  shall  go 
together  in  the  millennium :  long  life  (Isaiah,  65,  20-22,),  peace 
(Isaiah,  2. 4,),  honor,  (Isaiah,  60.  14-16,),  righteous  government 
(Isaiah,  54.  14;  60.  18.).  Judgment,  as  usual,  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  but  then  falls  fatally  on  Antichrist,  whereon  the  church 
obtains  perfect  liberty.  The  last  day  will  end  everything  evil  (Ro- 
mans, 8.  21.).  f  Auberlen.]  12.  Punishment  on  the  foe,  the  last 
Antichristian  confederacy  (Isaiah,  59.  18;  66.  24;  Ezekiel,  38.  39.; 
Revelation,  19.  17-21.).     A  living  death:  the  corruption  (Galatians, 

6.  8)  of  death  combined  in  ghastly  union  with  the  conscious  sensi- 
bility of  life.  Sin  will  be  felt  by  the  sinner  in  all  its  loathsome- 
ness, inseparably  clinging  to  him  as  a  festering  putrid  body.  13. 
tumult — consternation  (ch.  12.  4;  1  Samuel,  14.  15,  20.).  lay  hold 
...  On  ...  hand  Of  .  .  .  neighbor  —  instinctively  grasping  it,  as  if 
thereby  to  be  safer,  but  in  vain.  [Menochius.]  Rather,  in  order 
to  assail  his  "neighbor"  [Calvin]  (Ezekiel,  38.  21.).  Sin  is  the 
cause  of  all  quarrels  on  earth :  it  will  cause  endless  quarrels  in  hell 

<James,  3.  15,  16.).     14.    Judah  ...  fight  at  Jerusalem  —  viz., 

against  the  foe  :  not  against  Jerusalem,  as  Maurer  translates  in 
variance  with  the  context.  As  to  the  spoil  gained  from  the  foe,  cf. 
Ezekiel,  39.  10,  17.  15.  The  plague  shall  affect  the  very  beasts 
belonging  to  the  foe.  A  typical  foretaste  of  all  this  befell  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  his  hosts  at  Jerusalem  (1  Maccabees,  13.  49 ; 
2  Maccabeees,  9.  5.).  16.  every  one  .  .  .  left — (Isaiah,  66.  19,  23.). 
God  will  conquer  all  the  foes  of  the  church.  Some  He  will  destroy, 
others  He  will  bring  into  willing  subjection,  from  year  to  year 
— /*/.,  "  from  the  sufficiency  of  a  year  in  a  year."  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles— The  other  two  great  yearly  feasts,  Passover  and  Pen- 
tecost are  not  specified,  because,  their  antitypes  having  come,  the 
types  are  done  away  with.  But  the  feast  of  tabernacles  will  be 
commemorative  of  the  Jews'  sojourn,  not  merely  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  but  for  almost  2000  years  of  their  dispersion.  So  it 
was  kept  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  dispersion  (Nehemi- 
ah, 8.  14-17.).  It  was  the  feast  on  which  Jesus  made  His  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matthew,  21.  8;);  a  pledge  of  His  return  to 
His  capital  to  reign  (cf.  Leviticus,  23.  34,  39,  40,  42 ;  Revelation, 

7.  9;  21.  3.).     A  feast  of  peculiar  joy  (Psalm  118. 15;  Hosea,  12.  9.). 
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The  feast  on  which  Jesus  gave  the  invitation  to  the  living  waters 
of  salvation  ("  Hosanna,"  save  its  now,  was  the  cry  Matthew,  21. 
9.;  cf.  Psalm,  118.  25.  26)  (John,  7.  2,  37.).  To  the  Gentiles  too 
it  will  be  significant  of  perfected  salvation  after  past  wanderings 
in  a  moral  wilderness,  as  it  originally  commemorated  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  harvest.  The  seed  time  of  tears  shall  then  have  issued  in 
the  harvest  of  joy.  [Moore.]  "  All  the  nations  "  could  not  pos- 
sibly in  person  go  up  to  the  feast,  but  they  may  do  so  by  represent- 
atives. 17.  no  rain — including  every  calamity  which  usually  fol- 
lows in  the  East  from  want  of  rain,  viz.,  scarcity  of  provisions,  fam- 
ine, pestilence,  ike.  Rain  is  the  symbol  also  of  God's  favor,  (Hosea,  6. 
3.).  That  there  shall  be  unconverted  men  under  the  millennium,  ap- 
pears from  the  outbreak  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  the  end  of  it  (Revela- 
tion, 20.  7-9;);  but  they,  like  Satan  their  master,  shall  be  restrained 
during  the  thousand  years.  Note  too  from  this  verse  that  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  Jews  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah,  2.  2;  Micah,  5.  7.).  However. 
Isaiah,  66.  19,  may  imply  the  converse.  18.  if  .  .  .  Egypt  go  not 
lip — specified  as  Israel's  ancient  foe.  If  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  so 
there  be  no  rain  on  them  (a  judgment  which  Egypt  would  con- 
temn, as  depending  on  the  Nile's  overflow,  not  on  rain) there  shall 
be  the  plague,  &c.  Because  the  guilty  are  not  affected  by  one  judg- 
ment, let  them  not  think  to  escape,  for  God  has  other  judgments 
which  shall  plague  them.  Maurer  translates,  "  If  Egypt  go  not 
up,  upon  them  also  there  shall  be  none"  (no  rain.).  Psalm  105.  32, 
mentions  "rain"  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  not  their  main  source  of  fer- 
tility. 19.  punishment — lit.,  sin;  i.e.,  punishment  for  sin.  20. 
Shall  there  be  Upon  the  bells — viz.,  this  inscription,  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  the  same  as  was  on  the  mitre  of  the  high  priest  (Exo- 
dus, 28.  36.).  This  implies  that  all  things,  even  the  most  common, 
shall  be  sacred  to  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  the  things  which  under 
the  law  had  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  them.  The  "  bells"  were 
metal  plates  hanging  from  the  necks  of  horses  and  camels  as  orna- 
ments, which  tinkled  (as  the  Hebrew  root  means)  by  striking 
against  each  other.  Bells  are  found  represented  on  the  walls  of 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik  attached  to  horses,  pots  . . .  like 
.  .  .  bowls — the  vessels  used  for  boiling,  for  receiving  ashes,  &c.t 
shall  be  as  holy  as  the  bowls  used  for  catching  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victims  {Note,  ch.  9.  15;  1  Samuel,  2.  14.).  The  priest- 
hood of  Christ  will  be  explained  more  fully  both  by  the  Mosaic 
types  and  by  the  New  Testament  in  that  temple  of  which  Ezekiel 
speaks.  Then  the  Song  of  Solomon,  now  obscure,  will  be  under- 
stood, for  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb  will  be  celebrated  in 
heaven  (Revelation,  19,),  and  on  earth  it  will  be  a  Solomonic  pe- 
riod, peaceful,  glorious,  and  nuptial.  There  will  be  no  king  but  a 
prince  ;  the  sabbatic  period  of  the  judges  will  return,  but  not  with 
the  Old  Testament  but  New  Testament  glory  (Isaiah,  I.  26;  Eze- 
kiel, 45.).  [Roos.]  21.  every  pot — even  in  private  houses,  as  in 
the  temple,. shall  be  deemed  holy,  so  universal  shall  be  the  conse- 
cration of  all  things  and  persons  to  Jehovah,  take  of  them — as 
readily  as  they  would  take  of  the  pots  of    the  temple  itself,  what- 
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•ever  number  they  wanted  for  sacrifice,  no  .  .  .  Canaanite — no  un- 
clean or  ungodly  person  (Isaiah,  35.  3;  52.  1;  Joel,  3.  17.).  Cf.  as 
to  the  final  state  subsequent  to  the  millennium,  Revelation,  21.  27; 
22.  15.  Maurer  not  so  well  translates  ''merchant"  here,  as  in 
Proverbs,  31.  24.  If  a  man  would  have  the  beginnings  of 
heaven,  it  must  be  by  absolute  consecration  of  everything  to  God 
on  earth.  Let  his  life  be  a  liturgy,  a  holy  service  of  acted  worship. 
[Moore.] 

MALACHI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Malachi  forms  the  transition-link  between  the  two  dispensations,  the  Old 
and  the  New,  "the  skirt  and  boundary  of  Christianity'  [Tertultz'an,],  to 
which  perhaps  is  due  the  abrupt  earnestness  which  characterises  his  prophe- 
cies. His  very  name  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Malachi  is  the  name  of  an  office 
rather  than  a  person,  "  my  messenger,"  and  as  such  is  found,  ch.  3.  1.  LXX. 
favors  this  view  in  ch.  1.  1,  transl.,  not  "by  Malachi,"  but  "by  the  hand  of 
His  messenger"  (cf.  Hag.  1.  13.).  Malachi  is  the  last  inspired  messenger  of 
the  O.  T.,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Great  Messenger  of  the  N.  T.  The 
Chald.  paraphrase  identifies  him  with  Ezra  wrongly,  as  Ezra  is  never  called  a 
prophet  but  a  scribe,  and  Malachi  never  a  scribe  but  a  prophet.  Still  it  hence 
appears  that  Malachi  was  by  some  old  authorities  not  regarded  as  a  proper 
name.  The  analogy  of  the  headings  of  other  prophets,  however,  favors  the 
common  view  that  Malachi  is  a  proper  name.  As  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
contemporary  prophets,  supported  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  in  the  building  of 
the  temple,  so  he  at  a  subsequent  period  supported  the  priest  Ezra  and  the  gov- 
ernor Nehemiah.  Like  that  ruler,  he  presupposes  the  temple  to  have  been 
already  built  (ch.  1.  10;  3.  1-10.).  Both  alike  censure  the  abuses  still  unre- 
formed  (Neh.  13.  5,  15-22,  23-30,),  the  profane  and  mercenary  character  of  the 
priests,  the  people's  marriages  contracted  with  foreigners,  and  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  tithes,  and  want  of  sympathy  towards  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  Neh.  6.  7,  implies  that  Nehemiah  was  supported  by  prophets  in  his  work 
of  reformation.  The  date  thus  will  be  about  420  B.  C,  or  later.  Both  the 
periods  after  the  captivity  (that  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  that  of  Malachi) 
were  marked  by  royal,  priestly,  and  prophetic  men  at  the  head  of  God's  people. 
The  former  period  was  that  of  the  building  of  the  temple:  the  latter,  that  of 
the  restoration  of  the  people  and  rebuilding  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  God  that  the  first  period  after  the  restoration  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  ;  the  political  restoration  came  secondarily, 
Only  a  colony  of  50,000  settled  with  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel  in  Palestine  (Ezra, 
■2.  64.).  Even  these  became  intermingled  with  the  heathen  around  during  the 
sixty  years  passed  over  by  Ezra  in  silence  (Ezra,  9.  6,  15  ;  Neh.  x.  3.).  Hence 
a  second  restoration  was  needed  which  should  mould  the  national  life  into  a 
Jewish  form,  re-establishing  the  holy  law  and  the  holy  city,  a  work  effected 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  the  aid  of  Malachi,  in  a  period  of  about  half  a 
century,  ending  with  the  death  of  Malachi  and  Nehemiah  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  C;  i.e.,  the  "seven  weeks"  (Dan.  q.  25)  put  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "seventy"  by  themselves,  to  mark  the  fundamental  difference 
between  them,  the  last  period  of  O.  T.  revelation,  and  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed without  any  revelation  (the  sixty-two. weeks,),  preceding  the  final  week 
standing  out  in  unrivalled  dignity  by  itself  as  the  time  o( Messiah's  appearing 
The  seventy  weeks  thus  begin  with  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  who  allowed 
Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  457  B.  C,  in  accordance  with  the  commandment 
which  then  went  forth  from  God.  Ezra  the  priest  performed  the  inner  work  of 
purifying  the  nation  from  heathenish  elements,  and  reintroducing  the  law  ; 
•whilst  Nehemiah  did  the  outer  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  and  lestoring 
the  national  polity.  [Auberlen.]  Vitringa  makes  the  date  of  Malachi  s 
prophecies  to  be  about  the  second  return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia,  not  later 
than  424  B.  C.  the  date  or  Artaxerxes'  death  (Neh.  13.  6.).  About  this  time 
Socrates  was  teaching  the  only  approach  to  a  pure  morality  which  corrupt 
Athens  ever  knew.      Moore  distinguishes    six  portions:    (1.)   Charge  against 
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Israel  for  insensibility  to  God's  love,  which  so  distinguished  Israel  above  Ldom 
(ch.  x.  x-5).     (II.)  The  priests  are  reproved  for  neglect  and  profanation  (ch.  1.  6 

— ch.  2.  p.).  (111.)  Mixed  marriages,  and  the  wrongs  done  to  Jewish  wives  are 
reproved  (ch.  2.  10-16.).  (IV.)  Coming  of  Messiah  and  His  forerunners  (ch.  2. 
17 — ch.  3.  6.).  (V.)  Reproof  for  tithes  withheld  (ch.  3.  7,  12.).  (VI.)  Contrast 
between  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  futurejudg- 
ment ;  exhortation,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  law  (ch.  3.  13 — ch.  4.  6.). 
The  style  is  animated;  but  less  grand,  and  the  rhythm  less  marked,  than  ia 
some  of  the  older  prophets. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  is  established  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matthew  11.  10;  17.  12;  Mark  1.  2;  9.  12;  Luke  1.  17;  Romans  9. 13) 

MALACHI. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-14.  God's  Love:  Israel's  Ingratitude:  The 
Priest's  Mercenary  Spirit  :  A  Gentile  Spiritual  Priest- 
hood shall  Supersede  them.  I.  burden — heavy  sentence,  to 
Israel — represented  now  by  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, with  individuals  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  returned  with  the 
Jews  from  babylon.  So  "  Israel"  is  used,  Ezra,  7.  10.  Cf.  2 
Chronicles,  21.  2.  "  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Israel"  where  Judah, 
rather  than  the  ten  tribes,  is  regarded  as  the  truest  representative 
of  Israel  (cf.  2  Chronicles,  12.  b  ;  28.  19.).  Malachi— see  Intro- 
duction. God  sent  no  prophet  after  him  till  John  Baptist,  the  fore- 
runner  of  Christ,  in  order  to  enflame  His  people  with  the  more 
ardent  desire  for  Him,  the  great  antitype  and  fulfiller  of  prophecy. 
2.  I  have  loved  you — above  other  men  ;  nay,  even  above  the 
other  descendents  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Such  gratuitous  love 
m  my  part  called  for  love  on  yours.  But  the  return  ye  make,  is 
sin  and  dishonor  to  me.  This  which  is  to  be  supplied  is  left  un- 
expressed, sorrow  as  it  were  breaking  off  the  sentence  [Meno- 
chius]  (Deuteronomy,  7.8;  Hosea,  11.  1.).  Wherein  hast  thou 
loved  US  ? — In  painful  contrast  to  the  tearful  tenderness  of  God's 
love  stands  their  insolent  challenge.  The  root  of  their  sin  was  insen- 
sibility to  God's  love,  and  to  their  own  wickedness.  Having  had 
prosperity  taken  from  them,  they  imply  they  have  no  tokens  of 
God's  love  ;  they  look  at  what  God  had  taken,  not  at  what  God 
had  left.  God's  love  is  often  least  acknowledged  where  it  is  most 
manifested.  We  must  not  infer  God  does  not  love  us,  because  He 
afflicts  us.  Men,  instead  of  referring  their  sufferings  to  their  pro- 
per cause,  their  own  sin,  impiouslv  accuse  God  of  indifference  to 
their  welfare.  [Moore.]  Thus  the  four  first  verses  form  a  fit  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  prophecy.  Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  bro- 
ther ? — and  so,  as  far  as  dignity  went,  as  much  entitled  to  God's 
favor  as  Jacob.  My  adoption  of  Jacob,  therefore,  was  altogether 
by  gratuitous  favor  (Romans,  9.  13.).  So  God  has  passed  by  our 
elder  brethren,  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and  yet 
has  provided  salvation  for  man.  The  perpetual  rejection  of  the  fallen 
angels,  like  the  perpetual  desolations  of  Edom,  attests  God's  sever- 
ity to  the  lost,  and  goodness  to  those  gratuitously  saved.  The  sov- 
ereign eternal  purpose  of  God  is  the  only  ground  on  which  He  be- 
stows on  one  favors  withheld  from  another.     There  are  difficulties 
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in  referring  salvation  to  the  election  of  God,  there  are  greater  in 
referring  it  to  the  election  of  man.  [Moore.]  Jehovah  illustrates 
His  condescension  and  patience  in   arguing    the  case  with  them. 

3.  hatred — not  positively,  but  relatively  ;  i.e.,  did  not  choose  him 
out  to  be  the  object  of  gratuitous  favor,  as  I  did  Jacob  (cf.  Luke, 
14.  26,  with  Matthew,  10.  37;  Genesis,  29.  30,  31  ;  Deuteronomy, 
21.  15,  16.).  laid  his  mountains  .  .  .  waste—  i.e.,  his  territory 
which  was  generally  mountainous.  Israel  was,  it  is  true,  punished 
by  the  Chaldeans,  but  Edom  has  been  utterly  destroyed  ;  viz.,  ei- 
ther by  Nebuchadnezzar  [Rosenmuller],  or  by  the  neighboring 
peoples,  Egypt,  Ammon,  and  Moab  (Josephus  Antiquities,  10.  9, 
7  [Maurer];  Jeremiah,  49.  18.).  dragons — jackals  [Moore]  (cf. 
Isaiah,  34.  13.).  Maurer  translates,  "Abodes  of  the  wilderness," 
from  an  Arabic  root  to  stop,  or  abide.     English  Version  is  better. 

4.  Whereas — But  if  Edom  say.  [Maurer.]  Edom  may  strive 
as  she  may  to  recover  herself,  but  it  shall  be  in  vain,  for  I  dcom 
her  to  perpetual  desolation,  whereas  I  restore  Israel.  This  Jeho- 
vah states  to  illustrate  his  gratuitous  love  to  Israel,  rather  than  to 
Edom.  border  Of  Wickedness — a  region  given  over  to  the  curse 
of  reprobation.  [Calvin.]  For  a  time  Judea  seemed  as  desolate 
as  Idumea  ;  but  though  the  latter  was  once  the  highway  of  East- 
ern commerce,  now  the  lonely  rcck-houses  of  Petra  attest  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy.  It  is  still  "the  border  of  wickedness," 
being  the  resort  of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  Judea's 
restoration,  though  delayed,  is  yet  certain,  the  Lord  hath  indig- 
nation— "  the  people  of  my  curse"  (I?aiah,  34.  5).  5.  from  the 
border  Of  Israel — Ye,  restored  to  your  own  "borders"  in  Israel, 
"from"  them  shall  rahe  your  voices  to  "magnify  the  Lord,"  ac- 
knowledging that  Jehovah  has  shown  to  you  a  gratuitous  favor 
not  shown  to  Edom,  and  so  ought  to  be  especially  "magnified 
from  the  borders  of  Israel."  6.  Turning  from  the  people  to  the 
priests,  Jehovah  asks,  whereas  His  love  to  the  people  was  so  great, 
where  was  their  love  towards  Him?  If  the  priests,  as  they  pro- 
fess, regard  Him  as  their  Father  (Isaiah,  63.  16)  and  Master,  let 
them  show  the  reality  of  their  profession  by  love  and  reverential 
fear  (Exodus,  20.  12;  Luke,  6.  46.).  He  addresses  the  priests,  be- 
cause they  ought  to  be  leaders  in  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
whereas  they  are  foremost  in  "  despising  His  name."  Wherein 
have  we  despised  ?  &c. — The  same  captious  spirit  of  self-satisfied 
insensibility  as  prompted  their  question  (v.  2,),  "Wherein  hast  thou 
loved  us?"  They  are  blind  alike  to  God's  love  and  their  own 
guilt.     7.  Ye  Offer,  &c. — God's   answer  1o  their  challenge  (v.  6,), 

'Wherein  have  we  despised?"  &c.  polluted  bread — z  iz.,  blem- 
ished sacrifices  (v.  8,  13,  14;  Deuteronomy,  15.  21.).  So  "the 
bread  of  thy  God"  is  used  for  "  sacrifices  1o  God"  (Leviticus,  21.  8.). 
polluted  thee— i.e.,  offered  to  thee  "  polluted  bread."  table  of 
the  Lord — i.e.,  the  altar  (Ezekiel,  41.  22)  (not  the  table  of  shew- 
bread).  Just  as  the  sacrificial  flesh  is  called  "bread."  contempt- 
ible— (v.  12,  13.).  Ye  sanction  the  niggardly  and  blemished  offer- 
ings of  the  people  on  the  altar,  to  gain  favor  with  them.  Darius, 
and  probably  his  successors,  had  liberally  supplied  them  with  vie- 
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tims  for  sacrifice,  yet  they  presented  none  but  the  worst.  A  cheap 
religion,  costing  little,  is  rejected  by  God,  and  so  is  worth  nothing. 
It  costs  more  than  it  is  worth,  for  it  is  worth  nothing,  and  so  proves 
really  dear.  God  despises  not  the  widow's  mite,  but  he  does  de- 
spise the  miser's  mite.  [Moore.]  8.  Your  earthly  ruler  would 
ieel  insulted  if  offered  by  you  the  offerings  with  which  ye  put  off 
God  (see  Leviticus,  22.  22,  24.).  is  it  not  evil  ? — Maurer  trans- 
lates, "  There  is  no  evil,"  in  your  opinion,  in  such  an  offering  ;  it  is 
quite  good  enough  for  such  a  purpose.  9.  HOW  .  .  .  beseech  God 
that  he  Will  be  gracious— Ironical.  Think  you  that  God  will  be 
persuaded  by  such  polluted  gifts  to  be  gracious  to  you?  Far  from 
it.  this  hath  been  by  your  means — lit.,  hand.  These  contempt- 
ible offerings  are  your  doing,  as  being  the  priests  mediating  be- 
tween God  and  the  people :  and  think  you,  will  God  pay  any  re- 
gard to  you  (cf.  v.  8,  10)  ?  "Accept  thy  person"  ("  face"),  v.  8, 
answers  to  "  regard  your  persons."  in  this  verse.  10.  Who  .  .  .  for 
nought — Not  one  even  of  the  least  priestly  functions  (as  shutting 
the  doors,  or  kindling  a  fire  on  the  altar)  would  ye  exercise  with- 
out pay,  therefore  ye  ought  to  fulfil  them  faithfully  (1  Corinthians, 
9.  13.).  Drusius  and  Maurer  translate,  "Would  that  there  were 
absolutely  some  one  of  you  who  would  shut  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple {i.e.,  of  the  inner  court,  in  which  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings), and  that  ye  would  not  kindle  fire  on  my  altar  in  vain!" 
Better  no  sacrifices  than  vain  ones  (Isaiah,  I.  11-15.).  It  was  the 
duty  of  some  of  the  priests  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  court  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerirgs,  and  to  have  excluded  blemished  victims. 
[Calvin.]  II.  For— Since  ye  Jewish  priests  and  people  "  despise 
my  name"  [v.  6,),  I  shall  find  others  who  will  magnify  it  (Matthew. 
3.  9.).  Do  not  think  I  shall  have  no  worshippers  because  I  have 
rot  you  •  for  from  the  East  to  the  West  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles  (Isaiah,  66.  19.  20,),  those  very  peoples  whom 
ve  look  down  upon  as  abominable,  pure  offering— not  "the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick,"  such  as  ye  offer  (v.  8  )  "In  every 
place,"  implies  the  catholicity  of  the  Christian  church  (John,  4.  21, 
23-  i  Timothy,  2.  8.).  The  "  incense"  is  figurative  of  prayers 
(Psalm  141.  2;  Revelation,  8.  3.).  "  Sacrifice"  is  used  metaphoric- 
ally (Psalm  51.  17:  Hebrews,  13.  10,  15.  16;  l  Peter  2:  5.  12.). 
In  this  sense  Ihe  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper,  maintained  by 
manv  of  the  fathers,  may  be  admitted  ;  it,  like  prayer,  is  a  spiritual 
offering,  accepted  through  the  literal  offering  of  the  "  Lamb  with- 
out blemish,"  once  for  all  slain.  12.  Renewal  of  the  charge  in  v.  7. 
fruit.  .  .  meat— the  offerings  of  the  people.  The  "  fruit  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  altar,  on  which  the  priests  subsisted.  They  did  not  liter- 
ally say,  The  Lord's  table  is  contemptible;  but  their  acts  virtually  said 
so.  They  did  not  act  so  as  to  lead  the  people  to  reverence;  and  to  offer 
their  best  to  the  Lord  on  it.  The  people  were  poor,  and  put  oft 
God  with  the  worst  offerings.  The  priests  let  them  do  so,  for  fear 
of  offending  the  people,  and  so  losing  all  gains  from  them.  13. 
What  a  weariness  is  it  ! — Ye  regard  God's  service  as  irksome, 
and  therefore  try  to  get  it  over  by  presenting  the  most  worthless 
offerings.     Cf.    Micah,  6.  3,  where    God  challenges  His  people  to 
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show  wherein  is  the  "weariness"  or  hardship  of  His  service.  Also 
Isaiah,  43.  22-24,  wherein  He  shows  that  it  is  they  who  have 
44  wearied"  Him,  not  He  who  has  wearied  them,  snuffed  at — 
despised,  it — the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  the  meat  on  it  [v.  12.). 
torn — viz.,  by  beasts,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat,  much  less  to 
offer  (Exodus,  22,  31.).  thUS  .  .  .  Offering—  Hebrew,  "  mincha  :" 
the  unbloody  offering  of  flour,  &c.  Though  this  may  have  been  of 
ordinary  ingredients,  yet  the  sacrifices  of  blemished  animals  accom- 
panying it,  rendered  it  unacceptable.  14.  deceiver — hypocrite. 
Not  poverty,  but  avarice  was  the  cause  of  their  mean  offerings. 
male — required  by  law  (Leviticus,  1.  3,  10.).      great   King — (Psalm 

48.  2  ;  Matthew,  5.  35.).  my  name .  .  .  dreadful  among  .  .  .  hea- 
th 3n — Even  the  heathen  dread  me  because  of  my  judgments  ; 
what  a  reproach  this  is  to  you,  my  people,  who  fear  me  not  (v.  6.)  ! 
Also  it  may  be  translated,  "  shall  be  feared  among,"  &c.  ;  agreeing 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  (v.  n.). 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-17.  Reproof  of  the  Priests  for  Violating  the 
Covenant  ;  And  the  People  also  for  Mixed  Marriages 
and  Unfaithfulness.  I.  for  you — The  priests  in  particular  are 
reproved,  as  their  part  was  to  have  led  the  people  aright,  and  re- 
proved sin,  whereas  they  encouraged  and  led  them  into  sin.  Min- 
isters cannot  sin  or  suffer  alone.  They  drag  down  others  with  them 
if  they  fall.  [Moore.]  2.  lay  .  .  .  to  heart — my  commands,  send 
a  curse — rather,  as  Hebrew,  "the  curse  ;"  viz.,  that  denounced  in 
Deuteronemy,  27.  15-26  ;  28.  15-68.  curse  your  blessings — turn 
the  blessings  you  enjoy  into  curses  (Psalm  106.  15.).  cursed  them 
— Hebrew,  them  severally ;  i.e.,  I  have  cursed  each  one  of  your 
blessings.  3.  corrupt,  &c. — lit.,  "rebuke,"  answering  to  the 
opposite  prophecy  of  blessing  (ch.  3.  if,),  '*!  will  rebuke  the  de- 
vourer."  To  rebuke  the  seed  is  to  forbid  its  growing,  your—///., 
44  for  you;"  i.e.,  to  your  hurt,  dung  of .  .  .  solemn  feasts— The 
dung  in  the  maw  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  feast  days  \  the 
maw  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Deuteronomy,  18.  3,),  which 
gives  peculiar  point  to  the  threat  here.  You  shall  get  the  dung 
of  the  maw  as  your  perquisite,  instead  of  the  maw.  one  Shall 
take  you  away  with  it— i.e.,  ye  shall  be  taken  away  with  it :  it 
shall  cleave  to  you  wherever  ye  go.  [Moore.]  Dung  shall  be 
thrown  on  your  faces,  and  ye  shall  be  taken  away  as  dung  would 
be,  dung-begrimmed  as  ye  shall  be  (1  Kings,  14.  10  ;  cf.  Jeremiah. 
16.  4  ;  22.  19.).  4.  ye  Shall  know — by  bitter  experience  of  conse- 
quences, that  it  was  with  this  design  I  admonished  you,  in  order 
"  that  my  covenant  with  Levi  might  be"  maintained  ;  i.e.,  that  it 
was  for  your  own  good  (which  would  be  insured  by  your  maintain- 
ing the  Levitical  command)  I  admonished  you,  that  ye  should 
return  to  your  duty  [Maurer]  (cf.  v.  5,  6.).  Malachi's  function 
was  that  of  a  reformer,  leading  back  the  priests  and  people 
to  the  law  (ch.  4.  4.)  5-9.  He  describes  the  promises,  and 
also  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  :  Levi's  observance  of 
the  conditions  and  reward  (cf.  Numbers,  25.  n-13.  Phine- 
has'  zeal)  ;  and  on  the  other "hnnd  the  violation  of   the  conditions, 
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and  consequent  punishment  of  the  present  priests.  "  Life,"  here 
includes  the  perpetuity  implied  in  Numbers,  25.  13,  "everlasting 
priesthood."  "  Peace"  is  specified  both  here  and  there.  M  aurer  thus 
explains  it ;  the  Hebrew  is  lit.,  "  My  covenant  was  with  him  life 
and  peace  (to  be  given  him  on  my  part),  and  I  gave  them  to  him  . 
(and  on  his  part)  fear  (i.e.,  reverence),  and  he  did  fear  me,"  &c. 
The  former  portion  of  the  verse  expresses  the  promise  and  Jeho- 
vah's fulfilment  of  it  ;  the  latter,  the  condition,  and  Levi's  steadfast- 
ness to  it  (Deuteronomy,  33.  8,  9.).  The  Jewish  priests  self-de- 
ceivingly  claimed  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  whilst  neglecting 
it  he  conditions  of  it,  as  if  God  were  bound  by  it  to  bless  them, 
whilst  they  were  free  from  all  the  obligations  which  it* imposed  to 
serve  Him.  The  covenant  is  said  to  be  not  merely  "  of  life  and 
peace,"  but  "  life  and  peace  ;"  for  the   keeping  of  God's  law  is  its 

own  reward  (Psalm  19.  n.).    6.  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth— 

He  taught  the  people  the  truths  of  the  law  in  all  its  fulness  (Deu- 
teronomy, 33.  10.).  The  priest  was  the  ordinary  expounder  of  the 
law  ;  the  prophets  were  so  only  on  special  occasions,  iniquity  .  . 
not  found — no  injustice  in  his  judicial  functions  (Deuteronomy,  17. 
8,  9;  19.  17.).  walked  With  ms — by  faith  and  obedience  (Genesis, 
5.  22.).  in  peace — viz.,  the  "peace"  which  was  the  fruit  of  obey- 
ing the  covenant  (v.  5.).  Peace  with  God,  man,  and  one's  own 
conscience,  is  the  result  of  "walking  with  God"  (cf.  Job,  22.  21; 

Isaiah,  27.  5;  James,  3.  18.).    turn  many  . .  .  from  iniquity— both 

by  positive  precept  and  by  tacit  example  '■*  walking  with  God"  (Jer- 
emiah, 23.  22;  Daniel,  12.  3;  James,  5.  20.).  7.  In  doing  so  (v. 6) 
he  did  his  duty  as  a  priest,  "  for."  &c.  knowledge — of  the  law,  its 
•doctrines,  and  positive  and  negative  precepts  (Leviticus,  10.  10,  11; 
Deuteronomy,  24.  8;  Jeremiah,  18.  18;  Haggai,  2.  11.).  the  law 
— i.e.,  its  true  sense,  messenger  of .  .  .  Lord — the  interpreter  of 
His  will ;  cf.  as  to  the  prophets,  Haggai,  1.  13.  So  ministers  are 
called  "  ambassadors  of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  5.  20;);  and  the 
bishops  of  the  seven  churches  in  Revelation,  "angels"  or  messen- 
sengers  (cf.  Galatians,  4.  14.).  8.  out  of  the  way — i.e.,  from  the 
covenant,  caused  many  to  Stumble — by  scandalous  example,  the 
worse  inasmuch  as  the  people  look  up  to  you  as  ministers  of  relig- 
ion (1  Samuel,  2.  17;  Jeremiah,  18.  15;  Matthew,  18.  6;  Luke,  17, 
1.).  at  the  law — i.e.,  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  law.  COr« 
rupted  .  .  .  covenant — made  it  of  none  effect,  by  not  fulfilling  its 
conditfons,  and  so  forfeiting  its  promises  (Zechanah,  II.  10;  Nehe- 
miah,  13.  29.).  9.  Because  ye  do  not  keep  the  condition  of  the 
covenant,  I  will  not  fulfill  the  promise,  partial  in  the  law — hav- 
ing respect  to  persons  rather  than  to  truth,  in  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  law  (Leviticus,  19.  15.),  10-16.  Reproof 
of  those  who  contracted  marriages  with  foreigners  and  repudiated 
their  Jewish  wives.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one  father?— Why,  see- 
ing we  all  have  one  common  origin,  "  do  we  deal  treacherously 
against  one  another"  ("  His  brother"  being  a  general  expression  im- 
plying that  all  are  "  brethren"  and  sisters  as  children  of  the  same 
Father  above  (1  Thessalonians,  4.  6,),  and  so  including  the  xvives  so 
injured)  ?  viz.,  by  putting  away  our  Jewish  wives,  and  taking  for* 
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eign  women  to  wife  (cf.  v.  14  and  v.  II;  Ezra,  9.  1-9,),  and  so  vio- 
lating "  the  covenant"  made  by  Jehovah  with  "our  fathers"  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  we  should  be  a  people  separated  from 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  (Exodus,  19.  5;  Leviticus,  20.  24, 
26;  Deuteronmy,  7.  3.).  To  intermarry  with  the  heathen  would 
defeat  this  purpose  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  common  Father  of  the 
Israelites  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  which  He  was  not  Father  of  the 
heathen.  The  "one  Father"  is  Jehovah  (Job,  31  15;  I  Corinthi- 
ans, 8.  6;  Ephesians,  4.  6.).  "  Created  us  ;"  not  merely  physical 
creation,  but  "  created  us"  to  be  His  peculiar  and  chosen  people 
(Psalm  102.  18;  Isaiah,  43.  1;  45.  8;  60.  21;  Ephesians,  2.  10.). 
[Calvin.]  How  marked  the  contrast  between  the  honor  here 
done  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  degradation  to  which  Oriental 
females  are  generally  subjected.  II.  dealt  treacherously — 
viz.,  in  respect   to  the  Jewish  wives  who  were  put   away  (v.  14  ; 

also  v.  io,  15,  16.).     profaned  the  holiness  of  . . .  Lord — by 

ill-treating  the  Israelites  (viz.,  the  wives),  who  were  set  apart 
as  a  people  holy  unto  the  Lord;  "the  holy  seed"  (Ezra,  9.  2; 
cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  3.).  Or,  "  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  "  means  His 
holy  ordinance  and  covenant  (Deuteronomy,  7.  3.).  But  "which  He 
loved,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  holy  people,  Israel,  whom  God  so  gra- 
tuitously loved  (ch.  1.  2,),  without  merit  on  their  part  (Psalm  47.  4.). 
married,  &c.  —  (Ezra,  9.  1,  2;  10.  2;  Nehemiah,  13.  23,  &c.) 
daughter  Of  a  Strange  god  —  women  worshipping  idols:  as  the 
worshipper  in  Scripture  is  regarded  in  the  relation  of  a  child  to  a 
father  (Jeremiah,  2.  27.).  12.  master  and  .  .  .  scholar — lit.,  "  him 
that  watcheth  and  him  that  answereth."  So  "  wakeneth  "  is  used 
of  the  teacher  or  ''  master  "  (Isaiah,  50.  4;);  masters  are  watchful  in 
guarding  their  scholars.  The  reference  is  to  the  priests,  who  ought 
to  have  taught  the  people  piety,  but  who  led  them  into  evil.  "  Him 
that  answereth  "  is  the  scholar  who  has  to  answer  the  questions  of 
his  teacher  (Luke,  2.  47.).  [Grotius.]  The  Arabs  have  a  proverb, 
"  none  calling  and  none  answering,"  i.e.,  there  being  not  one  alive. 
So  Gesenius  explains  it  of  the  Levite  watches  in  the  temple 
(Psalm,  134.  1,),  one  watchman  calling  and  another  answering.  But 
the  scholar  is  called  the  people,  the  pupils  of  the  priests  "  in  doing 
this,"  viz.,  forming  unions  with  foreign  wives.  "  Out  of  the  tab- 
ernacles of  Jacob"  proves  it  is  not  the  priests  alone.  God  will 
spare  neither  priests  nor  people  who  act  so.  him  that  OfFereth — 
His  offerings  will  not  avail  to  shield  him  from  the  penalty  of  his 
sin  in  repudiating  his  Jewish  wife  and  taking  a  foreign  one.  13- 
done  again — "a  second  time:"  an  aggravation  of  your  offence 
(Nehemiah,  13.  23-31,),  in  that  it  is  a  relapse  into  the  sin  already 
checked  once  under  Ezra  (Ezra,  9.  10.).  [Henderson.]  Or,  "  the 
second  time  "  means  this  :  Your  first  sin  was  your  blemished  offer- 
ings to  the  Lord:  now  "again"  is  added  your  sin  towards  your 
wives.  [Calvin.]  covering  .  .  .  altar  . . .  with  tears— shed  by 
your  unoffending  wives,  repudiated  by  you  that  ye  might  take  for- 
eign wives.  Calvin  makes  the  "  tears  "  to  be  those  of  all  the  peo- 
ple on  perceiving  their  sacrifices  to  be  sternly  rejected  by  God.  14. 
Wherefore  ? — Why  does  God  reject  our  offerings?     Lord  .  .  .  Wit- 
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ness  between  thee  and  . . .  wife  —  (so  Genesis,  31.  49,  50.).    of 

thy  youth — The  Jews  still  marry  very  young,  the  husband  often 
being  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  wife  younger  (Proverbs,  5.  18; 
Isaiah,  54.  6.).  wife  of  thy  covenant — not  merely  joined  to  thee 
by  the  marriage  covenant  generally,  but  by  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Israel,  the  covenant  people,  whereby  a  sin  against  a  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Israel,  is  a  sin  against  God.  [Moore.]  Marriage  al- 
so is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God"  (Proverbs,  2.  17,),  and  to  it  the 
reference  may  be  (Genesis,  2.  24;  Matthew,  19.  6;  1  Corinthians, 
7.  10.).  15.  Maurer  and  Hengstenberg  explain  the  verse  thus: 
The  Jews  had  defended  their  conduct  by  the  precedent  of  Abra- 
ham, who  had  taken  Hagar  to  the  injury  of  Sarah,  his  lawful  wife; 
to  this  Malachi  says  now,  "  No  one  (ever)  did  so  in  whom  there 
was  a  residue  of  intelligence  (discriminating  between  good  and 
evil);  and  what  did  the  one  (Abraham,  to  whom  you  appeal  for 
support)  do,  seeking  a  godly  seed?"  His  object  (viz.,  not  to  grat- 
ify passion,  but  to  obtain  the  seed  promised  by  God)  makes  the 
case  wholly  inapplicable  to  defend  your  position.  Moore  (from 
Fairbairn)  better  explains,  in  accordance  with  v.  10,  "  Did  not 
He  make  (us,  Israelites)  one  ?  Yet  He  had  the  residue  of  the 
Spirit  (i.e.,  His  isolating  us  from  other  nations  was  not  because 
there  was  no  residue  of  the  Spirit  left  for  the  rest  of  the  world). 
And  wherefore  (i.e.,  ivhy  then  did  He  thus  isolate  us  as)  the  one 
(people;  the  Hebrew  is  "  the  one")?  In  order  that  He  might  seek 
a  godly  seed  ;"  i.e.,  that  He  might  have  "  a  seed  of  God,"  a  nation 
the  repository  of  the  covenant,  and  the  stock  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  witness  for  the  one  God  amidst  the  surrounding  polytheisms. 
Marriage  with  foreign  women,  and  repudiation  of  the  wives  wedded 
in  the  Jewish  covenant,  utterly  set  aside  this  divine  purpose.  Cal- 
vin thinks  "the  one"  to  refer  to  the  conjugal  one  body  formed  by 
the  original  pair  (Genesis,  2.).  God  might  have  joined  many 
wives  as  one  with  the  one  husband,  for  He  had  no  lack  of  spiritual 
being  to  impart  to  others  besides  Eve;  the  design  of  the  restriction 
was  to  secure  a  pious  offspring  :  but  cf.  Note,  v.  10.  One  object 
of  the  marriage-relation  is  to  raise  a  seed  for  God  and  for  eternity. 

16.  putting  away— i.e.,  divorce,    for  one  covereth  violence  with 

.  .  .  garment — Maurer  translates,  "  And  (Jehovah  hateth  him  who) 
covereth  his  garment  (i.e.,  his  wife,  in  Arabic  idiom;  cf.  Genesis, 
20.  16,  '  He  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  thy  eyes ;'  the  husband  was  so 
to  the  wife,  and  the  wife  to  the  husband  ;  also  Deuteronomy,  22. 
30 ;  Ruth.  3.  9;  Ezekiel,  16.  8)  with  injury."  The  Hebrew  favors 
"  garment,"  being  accusative  of  the  thing  covered.  Cf.  with  Eng- 
lish Version,  Psalm  73.  6,  "  violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment." 
Their  "  violence"  is  the  putting  away  of  their  wives  ;  the  "  gar- 
ment "  with  which  they  try  to  cover  it,  is  the  plea  of  Moses'  per- 
mission (Deuteronomy,  24.  1;  cf.  Matthew.  19.  6-9.).  17.  wearied 
.  .  .  Lord — (Isaiah,  43.  24.).  This  verse  forms  the  transition  to  ch. 
3.  1,  &c.  The  Jewish  sceptics  of  that  day  said  virtually,  God  de- 
lighteth  in  evil  doers  (inferring  this  from  the  prosperity  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen,  whilst  they,  the  Jews,  were  comparatively  not 
prosperous  :  forgetting  that  their  attendance  to  minor  and  external 
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duties  did  not  make  up  for  their  neglect  of  the  weightier  duties  of 
the  law  -eg  the  duty  they  owed  their  wives,  'just  before  handled); 
or  (if  not)  Where  (is  the  proof  that  He  is)  the  God  of  judgment  ? 
To  this  reply  (ch.  3-  i)  ».  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  and  whom 
as  messenger  of  the  covenant  {i.e.,  divine  ratiher  of  God  s  cove- 
nant  with  Israel)  ye  delight  in,  (thinking  He  will  restore  Israel  to 
its  proper  place  as  first  of  the  nations),  shall  suddenly  come  not 
as  a  Restorer  of  Israel  temporally,  but  as  a  consuming  Judge 
against  Jerusalem  (Amos  5.  18,  19.  20.).  The  "suddenly  implies 
the  un preparedness  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  last  cf  the  siege,  were 
expecting  a  temporal  deliverer,  whereas  a  destructive  judgment 
was  about  to  destroy  them.  So  scepticism  shall  be  rife  before 
Christ's  second  coming.  He  shall  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  come 
then  also  as  a  consuming  Judge  to  unbelievers  (2  Peter,  3.  3,  4.). 
Then,  too,  they  shall  affect  to  seek  His  coming,  whilst  really  de- 
nying it  (Isaiah,  5.  19;  Jeremiah,  17.  15  ;  Ezekiel,  12.  22,  27.) 

CHAPTER  III. 
Ver.   1-18.     Messiah's  Coming,  preceded  by  His  forerun- 
ner, to  punish  the  Guilty  for  various  Sins,  and  to  Reward 
those  who  Fear  God.     I.  Behold— Calling  especial  attention  to 
the  momentous  truths  which  follow.     Ye  unbelievingly  ask,  where 
is  the  God  of  judgment  (ch.  2. 17.)?  "  Behold,"  therefore,  "  I  send," 
&c.     Your  unbelief  will  not  prevent  my  keeping  my  covenant,  and 
bringing  to  pass  in  due  time  that  which  ye   say  will  never  be  ful- 
filled.    I   will  send .  .  .  he  shall  come —  The  Father  sends  the  Son: 
the  Son  comes.     Proving  the  distinctness  of  personality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.     my  messenger— John  the  Baptist  ;  as  Mat- 
thew. 3.  3;  11.  10;  Mark  1.  2,  3;   Luke,  I.  76;  3.  4;   7.  26,  27:  John, 
1.  23,  prove.     This  passage  of   Malachi   evidently  rests  on  that  of 
Isaiah  his  predecessor  (Isaiah,  40.  3-5.).     Perhaps  also,  as  Hengs- 
tenberg  thinks,  "  messenger  "  includes  the    long  line   of  prophets 
headed  by  Elijah  (whence  his  name   is  put  in  ch.  4.  5.  as  a  repre- 
sentative name),  and  terminating  in   John,  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  prophets    (Matthew,    11.  9-1 1.)      John    as  the    representative 
prophet   (the  forerunner    of    Messiah    the    representative     God- 
man)     gathered   in    himself    all     the     scattered     lineaments    of 
previous    prophecy  (hence   Christ   terms  him  "  much    more  than 
prophet,"    Luke,    7.     26),  reproducing     all    its    awful     and    yet 
inspiriting    utterances :    his   coarse     garb,    like   that    of  the   old 
prophets,     being     a    visible     exhortation     to     repentance  ;      the 
wilderness  in  which  he  preached,  symbolising  the   lifeless  barren 
state  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  politically  and  spiritually  ;  his  topics 
sin,  repentance,  and  salvation,  presenting  for  the  last  time  the  con- 
densed epitome  of  all  previous  teachings  of  God  by  His  prophets  ; 
so  that  he  is  called  preeminently  God's  "  messenger."     Hence  the 
oldest  and  true  reading  of  Mark,  1.  2,  is,  "as  it  is  written  in  Isa- 
iah the  prophet ;"  the  difficulty  of  which  is,  how  can  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  be  referred  to  Isaiah  ?     The  explanation  is,  the  passage 
in  Malachi  rests  on  that  in  Isaiah,  40.  3,  and  therefore  the  original 
source  of  the  prophecy  is  referred  to  in  order  to  mark  this  depend 
ency  and  connection,     the  Lord — Ha-Adon  in  Hebrew.     The  ar 
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tide  marks  that  it  is  Jehovah  (Exodus,  23.  17;  34.  23-  cf  Josh- 
ua, 3.  11,  13.).  Cf.  Daniel,  9.  17,  where  the  divine  Son  is 
rneantby  "for  the  Lord's  sake."  God  the  speaker  makes  "the 
Lord,  the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  one  with  Himself-  "  I 
will  send .  .  .  before  me,"  adding,  ■'  the  Lord  .  .  .  shall  .  .  come  •» 
so  that  the  Lord  must  be  one  with  the  "  me,"  i.e.,  He  must  be  God 
■before  whom  John  was  sent.  As  the  divinity  of  the  son  and  His* 
oneness  with  the  Father  is  thus  proved,  so  the  distinctness  of  per- 
sonahty  is  proved  by  "I  send"  and  ■•  He  shall  come,"  as  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  He  also  comes  to  the  temple  as  u  His 
temple;"  marking  His  divine  Lordship  over  it,  as  contrasted  with 
all  creatures  who  are  but  "servants  in"  it  (Haggai,  2.  7-  Hebrews 

32,  5,  6).    whom  ye  seek  . . .  whom  ye  delight  in— (see  Note] 

ch.  2.  17.).     At  His  first  coming  they  "sought"  and  "delighted  in" 
the  hope  of  a  temporal  Saviour :  not  in  what  He  then  was.    In  the 
case  of  those  whom  Malachi  in  his  time  addresses,  "whom  je  seek 
.  .  .  delight  in,"  is  ironical.     They  unbelievingly  asked,  When  wilL 
He  come  at  last?     Ch.  2.   17,   "Where  is  the  God  of  judgment" 
(Isaiah,  5.  19;  Amos,  5.  18;  2  Peter,  3.  3,  4.)?     In  the  case  of  the 
godly,  the  desire  for  Messiah  was  sincere  (Luke,  2.  25,38.).     He  is 
called  "Angel  of  God's  presence"  (Isaiah,  63.9,),  also  Angel  of  Je- 
hovah.    Cf.  His  appearances  to  Abraham  (Genesis,  18.  1,  2,  17, 
33,),  to  Jacob  (Genesis,  31.  11;  48.  15,  16,),  to  Moses  in  the  bush 
(Exodus,  3.  2-6;);  He  went  before  Israel  as  the  Shekinah  (Exodus, 
14.  19,),  and  delivered  the  Jaw  at  Sinai  (Acts,  7.  38.).     suddenly — 
This  epithet  marks  the  second  coming,  rather  than  the  first ;  the 
earnest  of  that  unexpected  coming  (Luke,   12.  38-46;  revelation, 
16.   15)  to  judgment  was  given  in  the  judicial  expulsion  of  the 
money-changing  profaners  from  the  temple  by  Messiah  (Matthew, 
21.  12,  13,),  where  also   as   here   He  calls  the  temple  His  temple* 
Also  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  most  unexpected  by  the  Jews, 
who  to  the  last  deceived  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  Mes- 
siah would  suddenly  appear  a.s  a  temporal  Saviour.     Cf.  the  use  of 
"suddenly"  in  Numbers,  12.  4-10,   where  He  appeared  in  wrath. 
messenger  Of  the  Covenant — viz.,  of  the  ancient  covenant  with 
Israel  (Isaiah,  63.  9)  and   Abraham   in  which  the  promise  to  the 
Gentiles  is  ultimately  included  (Galatians,  3.  16,  17.).     The  gospel 
at  the  first  advent  began  with   Israel,  then  embraced  the  Gentile 
world :  so  also  it  shall  be  at  the  second  advent.     All  the  manifest- 
ations of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Shekinah  and  human  ap- 
pearances, were  made  in  the  person  of  the  divine  Son  (Exodus,  23. 
20,  21;  Hebrews,  II.  26;  12.  26.).     He  was  the  messenger  of  the 
old  covenant,  as  well  as  of  the   new,     2.  (Ch.  4.  1;  Revelation,  6. 
16,    17.).      The    Messiah  would    come,  not    as  they  expected,  to 
flatter   the    theocratic    nation's   prejudices,    but    to  subject    their 
principles  to  the  fiery  test  of  His  heart-searching  truth  (Matthew, 
3.    10-12,),    and    to   destroy   Jerusalem    and    the    theocracy   after 
they  had  rejected  Him.      His  mission  is  here  regarded  as  a  whole 
from  the  first  to  the  second  advent  ;  the   process  of  refining  and 
separating  the  godly  from  the  ungodly  beginning  during  Christ's 
stay  on  earth,  going  on  ever  since,  and  about  to  continue  till  the 
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final  separation  (Matthew,  25.  31-46.)-  Tne  refining  process, 
whereby  a  third  of  the  Jews  is  refined  as  silver  of  its  dross,  whilst 
two-thirds  perish,  is  described,  Zechariah,  13.  8,  9  (cf.  Isaiah,  1.  25.). 
3.  sit — The  purifier  sits  before  the  crucible,  fixing  his  eye  on  the 
metal,  and  taking  care  that  the  fire  be  not  too  hot,  and  keeping 
the  metal  in,  only  until  he  knows  the  dross  to  be  completely  re- 
moved by  his  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  (Romans  8.  29)  in  the 
glowing  mass.  So  the  Lord  in  the  case  of  His  elect  (Job,  23.  10  , 
Psalm  66.  10;  Proverbs,  17.  3  I  Isaiah,  48.  10;  Hebrews,  12.  10  ; 
1  Peter,  1.  7.).  He  will  sit  down  to  the  work,  not  perfunctorily, 
but  with  patient  love  and  unflinching  justice.  The  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  as  in  leading  His  people  out  of  Egypt  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire,  has  an  aspect  of  terror  to  His  foes,  of  love  to  His 
friends.  The  same  separating  process  goes  on  in  the  world,  as  in 
each  Christian.  When  the  godly  are  completely  separated  from 
the  ungodly,  the  world  will  end.  When  the  dross  is  taken  from 
the  gold  of  the  Christian,  he  will  be  forever  delivered  from  the 
furnace  of  trial.  The  purer  the  gold,  the  hotter  the  fire  now  ;  the 
whiter  the  garment,  the  harder  the  washing.  [Moore.]  purify 
.  . .  sons  Of  Levi — of  the  sins  specified  above.  The  very  Levites, 
the  ministers  of  God,  then  needed  cleansing,  so  universal  was  the 

depravity,    that  they  may  offer  . .  .  righteousness — as  originally 

(ch.  2.  6,),  not  as  laterly  (ch.  1.  7-14.).  So  believers,  the  spiritual 
priesthood  (1  Peter,  2.  5.).  4.  as  in  the  days  of  old—ch.  1.  11  ; 
2.  5,  6.).  The  "  offering"  (Mine ha  Hebrew)  is  not  expiatory,  but 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  self-dedication  (Romans,  12.  1  ;  He- 
brews, 13.  15;  1  Peter,  2.  5.).  5.  I  . . .  come  near  ...  to  judg- 
ment—  /  whom  ye  challenged,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  God  of 
judgment"  (ch.  2,  17.  )  ?  I  whom  ye  think  far  off,  and  to  be  slow 
in  judgment,  am  "  near,"  and  will  come  as  a  "  swift  witness ;" 
not  only  a  judge,  but  also  an  eye  witness  against  sorcerers;  for  mine 
eyes  see  every  sin,  though  ye  think  I  take  no  heed.  Earthly 
judges  need  witnesses  to  enable  them  to  decide  aright :  I  alone 
need  none  (Psalm  10.  11;  73.  11;  94.  7,  &c).  sorcerers — a  sin 
into  which  the  Jews  were  led  in  connection  with  their  foreign 
idolatrous  wives.  The  Jews  of  Christ's  time  also  practiced  sorcery 
Acts,  8.  9  ;  13.  6  ;  Galatians,  5,  20  ;  Josephus  Antiquities,  20.  6  : 
B.  Jud.  2.  ;  12.  23.).  It  shall  be  a  characteristic  of  the  last  Anti- 
christian  confederacy,  about  to  be  consumed  by  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  coming  (Matthew,  24.  24  ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  9  ;  Revela- 
tion 13.  13,  14;  16.  13,  14  ;  also  9.21  ;  18.  23  ;  21.  8  ;  22.  15.). 
Romanism   has   practiced   it :  an    order  of  exorcists  exists  in  that 

church,  adulterers — (ch.  2.  15, 16.).    fear  not  me — the  source  of 

all  sins.  6.  the  Lord — Jehovah:  a  name  implying  His  immutable 
faithfulness  in  fulfilling  His  promises :  the  Covenant-name  o{ 
God  to  the  Jews  (Exodus,  6.  3,),  called  here,  "  the  sons  of  Jacob," 
in  reference  to  God's  covenant  with  that  patriarch.  I  change  not 
— Ye  are  mistaken  in  inferring  that  because  I  have  not  yet  exe- 
cuted judgment  on    the  wicked,  I  am    changed  from  what    I  once 

was,  viz.,  a  God  of  judgment,  therefore  ye  . . .  are  not  con- 
sumed— Ye  yourselves  being  '  not  consumed,"  as  ye  have  long  ago 
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deserved,  are  a  signal  proof  of  my  unchangeableness.  Romans, 
II.  29:  cf.  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  God's  mercy  in  store  for 
Israel  is  made  wholly  to  flow  from  Gods  unchanging  faithfulness 
to  His  own  covenant  of  love.  So  here,  as  is  implied  by  the  phrase 
"son's  of  Jacob"  (Genesis  28.  13  ,  35.  12.).  They  are  spared  be- 
cause I  am  Jehovah,  and  they  sons  of  Jacob  ;  while  I  spare 
them,  I  will  also  punish  them,  and  while  I  punish  them,  I 
will  not  wholly  consume  them.  The  unchangeableness  of 
anchor  of  the  church.  The  perseverance  God  is  the  sheet  of 
the  saints  is  guaranteed,  not  by  their  unchangeable  love  to  God, 
but  by  His  unchangeable  love  to -them,  and  His  eternal  purpose 
and  promise  in  Christ  Jesus.  [Moore.]  He  upbraids  their  in- 
gratitude that  they  turn  His  very  long-suffering  (Lamentations,  3. 
22)  into  a  ground  for  skeptical  denial  of  His  coming  as  a  judge  at 
all  (Psalm  50.  1,  3,  4,  21;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11,  12;  Isaiah,  57.  11;  Ro- 
mans, 2.4-10.).  7-12.  Reproof  for  the  non-payment  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  national  calamities,  and  prom- 
ise of  prosperity  on  their  paying  them.  7.  from  .  .  .  days  Of  your 
fathers — Ye  live  as  your  fathers  did  when  they  brought  on  them- 
selves the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  ye  wish  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  This  shows  that  nothing  but  God's  unchanging  long-suffer- 
ing had  prevented  their  being  long  ago  "consumed"  (v.  6.).  Re- 
turn Unto  me — in  penitence.  I  Will  return  Unto  you — in  bless- 
ings. Wherein,  &c. — (ch.  16.).  The  same  insensibility  to  theii 
guilt  continues :  they  speak  in  the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  as  if 
God  caluminated  them.  8.  rob — lit.,  cover:  hence,  defraud.  Do 
ye  call  defrauding  God  no  sin  to  be  "  returned"  from  (v.  7.)  ?  Yet 
ye  have  done  so  to  me  in  respect  to  the  tithes  due  to  me,  viz.,  the 
tenth  of  all  the  remainder  after  the  first  were  paid,  which  tenth 
was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support  (Leviticus,  27.  30-33:): 
a  tenth  paid  by  the  Levites  to  the  priests  (Numbers,  18.  26-28:);  a 
second  tenth  paid  by  the  people  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Levites, 
and  their  own  families,  at  the  tabernacle  (Deuteronomy,  12.  18:): 
another  tithe  every  third  year  for  the  poor,  &c.  (Deuteronomy,  14. 
28.  29.).  offerings — the  first  fruits,  not  less  than  one  sixtieth  part 
of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (Deuteronomy,  18.  4;  Nehemiah,  13.  10, 
12.).  The  priests  had  this  perquisite,  also  the  tenth  of  the  tithes 
which  were  the  Levites'  perquisite.  But  they  appropriated  all  the 
tithes,  robbing  the  Levites  of  their  due  nine-tenths  ;  as  they  did 
also,  according  to  Josephus,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  Thus  doubly  God  was  defrauded,  the  priests  not  discharg- 
ing aright  their  sacrificial  duties,  and  robbing  God  of  the  services 
of  the  Levites,  who  were  driven  away  by  destitution.  [Grotius.j 
9.  Cursed — (ch.  2.  2.).  As  ye  despoil  me,  so  I  despoil  you,  as  I 
threatened  I  would,  if  ye  continued  to  disregard  me.  In  trying  to 
defraud  God  we  only  defraud  ourselves.  The  eagle  who  robbed 
the  altar  set  fire  to  her  nest  from  the  burning  coal  that  adhered  to 
the  stolen  flesh.  So  men  who  retain  God's  money  in  their  treas- 
uries will  find  it  a  losing  possession.  No  man  ever  yet  lost  by  serv- 
ing God  with  a  whole  heart,  nor  gained  by  serving  Him  with  a 
half  one.     We  may  compromise  with  conscience  for  half  the  price, 
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but  God  will  not  endorse  the  compromise  ;  and,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  we  shall  lose  not  only  what  we  thought  we  had  pur- 
chased so  cheaply,  but  also  the  price  we  paid  for  it.  If  we  would 
have  God  "  open"  His  treasury,  we  must  open  ours.  One  cause  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  church  is  the  parsimony  of  its  members. 
[iMooRE.]  10.  (Proverbs,  3.  9,  10.).  storehouse— {Margin,  2 
Chronicles,  31.  11;  cf.  1  Chronicles,  26.  20;  Nehemiah,  10.  38;  13. 
5,  12.).  prove  me  .  .  .  herewith — with  this ;  by  so  doing.  Test 
me  whether  I  will  keep  my  promise  of  blessing  you,  on  condition 
of  your  doing  your  part  (2  Chronicles,  31.  10.).  pour  .  .  .  out — lit., 
empty  out:  image  from  a  vessel  completely  emptied  of  its  contents . 
no  blessing  being  kept  back,  windows  of  heaven— (2  Kings,  7. 
2.).  that  .  .  .  not .  .  .  room  enough,  &c. — lit,,  even  to  not .  .  .  suffi- 
ciency, i.e.,  either,  as  English  Version.  Or,  even  so  as  that  there 
should  be  ''not  merely'  "sufficiency,"  but  superabundance.  [Je- 
rome, Maurer.]  Gesenius  not  so  well  translates,  "  Even  to  a 
failure  of  sufficiency,  "  which  in  the  case  of  God  could  never  arise, 
and  therefore  means  forever,  perpetually;  so  Psalm  72.  5,  "as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  endure  ;"  lit.,  until  a  failure  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  is  never  to  be  ;  and  therefore  means  for  ever.  II.  I 
will  rebuke — {Note,  ch.  2.  3.).  I  will  no  longer  "rebuke  {English 
Version,  'corrupt')  the  seed,"  but  will  rebuke  every  agency  that 
could  hurt  it  (Amos,  4.  9.).  12.  Fulfilling  the  blessing  (Deuteron- 
omy, 33.  29 ;  Zechariah,  8.  13.).  delightsome  land— (Daniel,  8. 
9.);  13-18.  He  notices  the  complaint  of  the  Jews  that  it  is  of  no 
profit  to  serve  Jehovah,  for  that  the  ungodly-proud  are  happy ;  and 
declares  He  will  soon  bring  the  day  when  it  shall  be  known  that 
He  puts  an  everlasting  distinction  between  the  godly  and  the  un- 
godly, words  .  .  .  Stout — Hebrew  "hard:"  so  "  the  hard  speeches 
which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  Him"  (Jude,  15.). 
[Henderson.]  have  we  spoken — The  Hebrew  expresses  at  once 
their  assiduity  and  habit  of  speaking  against  God.  [Vatablus.] 
The  niphal  form  of  the  verb  implies  that  these  things  were  said, 
not  directly  to  God,  but  of  God,  to  one  another  (Ezekiel,  33.  20.). 
[Moore.]  14.  what  profit .  .  .  that  we  .  .  .  kept,  &c— {Mote,  ch. 
2.  17.).  They  here  resume  the  same  murmur  against  God,  Job, 
21.  14,  15;  22.  17,  describes  a  farther  stage  of  the  same  sceptical 
spirit,  when  the  sceptic  has  actually  ceased  to  keep  God's  service. 
Psalm  73.  1-14,  describes  the  temptation  to  a  like  feeling  in  the 
saint  when  seeing  the  really  godly  suffer  and  the  ungodly  prosper 
in  worldly  goods  now.  The  Jews  here  mistake  utterly  the  nature 
of  God's  service,  converting  it  into  a  mercenary  bargain  ;  they  at- 
tended to  outward  observances,  not  from  love  to  God,  but  in  the 
hope  of  being  well  paid  for  it  in  outward  prosperity  ;  when  this 
was  withheld,  they  charged  God  with  being  unjust,  forgetting  alike 
that  God  requires  very  different  motives  from  theirs  to  accompany 
outward  observances,  and  that  God  rewards  even  the  true  worship- 
per not  so  much  in  this  life,  as  in  the  life  to  come,  his  ordinance 
— lit.,  what  He  requires  to  be  kept,  "  His  observances."  walked 
mournfully — in  mournful  garb,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  emblem 
of  penitence  ;  they  forget  Isaiah,  58.  3-8,  where  God,  by  showing 
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what  is  true  fasting,  similarly  rebukes  those  who  then  also  said, 
Wherefore  have  we  fasted  and  thou  seest  not?  &c.  They  mistook  the 
outward  show  for  real  humiliation.  15.  And  now — Since  we  are  not 
prosperous  who  serve  Jehovah,  and"  the  proud"  heathen  flourish  in 
prosperity,  we  must  pronounce  them  the  favorites  of  God  (ch.  2. 
17  ;  Psalm  73.  12.).  set  up — ///.,  built  up  ;  metaphor  from  archi- 
tecture (Proverbs,  24.  3;  cf.  Margin,  Genesis,  16.  2  ;  Margin,  30. 
3.).  tefipt  God — dare  God  to  punish  them,  by  breaking  His  laws 
{Psalm  95.  9.).  16.  "  Then  "  when  the  ungodly  utter  such  blasphe- 
mies against  God,  the  godly  hold  mutual  converse,  defending  God's 
righteous  dealings  against  those  blasphemers  (Hebrews,  3.  13.). 
The  "often"  of  English  Version  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  There  has 
been  always  in  the  darkest  times  a  remnant  that  feared  God  (1 
Kings,  19.  18;  Romans,  n.  4.)  feared  the  Lord — reverential  and 
loving  fear:  not  slavish  terror.  When  the  fire  of  religion  burns 
low,  true  believers  should  draw  the  nearer  together,  to  keep  the 
holy  flame  alive.  Coals  separated  soon  go  out.  book  of  remem- 
brance .  .  .  for  them — -for  their  advantage,  against  the  day  when 
those  found  faithful  among  the  faithless  shall  receive  their  final  re- 
ward. The  kings  of  Persia  kept  a  record  of  those  who  had  rendered 
services  to  the  king,  that  they  might  be  suitably  rewarded  (Esther,  6. 
1,  2;  cf.  Esther,  2.  23;  Ezra,  4.  15;  Psalm  56.  8;  Isaiah,  65.6;  Dan- 
iel, 7.  10;  Revelation,  20. 12.).  Calvin  makes  the  fearers  of  God  to 
be  those  awakened  from  among  the  ungodly  mass  (before  described) 
to  true  repentance;  the  writing  of  the  book  thus  will  imply  that 
some  were  reclaimable  among  the  blasphemers,  and  that  the  godly 
should  be  assured  that,  though  no  hope  appeared,  there  would  be 
a  door  of  penitence  opened  for  them  before  God.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  support  this  view.  17.  jewels — (Isaiah, 
62.3.)  Lit.,  my  peculiar  treasure  (Exodus,  19.5;  Deuteronomy, 
7.  6;  14.  2;  26.  18;  Psalm  135.  4;  Titus,  2. 14;  1  Peter,  2.  9;  cf.  Eccle- 
siastes,  2.  8.).  Calvin  translates  more  in  accordance  with  Hebi'ew  id- 
iom, "They  shall  be  my  peculiar  treasure  in  the  day  in  which  I  will  dc 
it"  {i.e.,  fulfil  my  promise  of  gathering  my  completed  church;  01 
"make" those  things  come  to  pass  foretold  inf.  5  above  [Grotius])  ; 
so  in  ch.  4.3.  "do"  is  used  absolutely,  "in  the  day  that  I  shall  do  this.'' 
Maurer,  not  so  well,  translates,  "  in  the  day  which  I  shall  make," 

i.e.,  appoint :  as  Psalm  118.  24.  as  . .  .  man  spareth  . . .  son— 
(Psalm  103.  18.).    18.  Then  shall  ye  .  . .  discern— Then  shall  ye 

see  the  falseness  of  your  culumny  against  God's  government  {v. 
15,),  that  the  "  proud"  and  wicked  prosper.  Do  not  judge  before 
the  time  till  my  work  is  complete.  It  is  in  part  to  test  your  dis- 
position to  trust  in  God  in  spite  of  perplexing  appearances,  and  in 
order  to  make  your  service  less  mercenary,  that  the  present  blended 
state  is  allowed  ;  but  at  last  all  ("  ye"  both  godly  and  ungodly) 
shall  see  the  eternal  difference  there  really  is  "  between  him  that 
serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  Him  not"  Psalm  58.  n.). 
return — ye  shall  turn  to  a  better  state  of  mind  on  this  point. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.    1-6.      God's  Coming    Judgment  :    Triumph    of  the 
Godly  :  Return  to  the  Law  the  Best  Preparation  for  Je- 
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hovah's  Coming  :  Elijah's  Preparatory  Mission  of  Reforma- 
tion.   I.   the  day  cometh  . . .  burn— (ch.  3.  2  ;  2  Peter,  3.  7.). 

Primarily  is  meant  the  judgment  coming  on  Jerusalem ;  but  as 
this  will  not  exhaust  the  meaning,  without  supposing  what  is  inad- 
missable  in  Scripture,  exaggeration,  the  final  and  full  accomplish- 
ment, of  which  the  former  was  the  earnest,  is  the  day  of  general 
judgment.  This  principle  of  interpretation  is  not  double,  but  suc- 
cessive fulfilment.  The  language  is  abrupt,  "  Behold,  the  day 
cometh  !  It  burns  like  a  furnace  !"  The  abruptness  imparts  ter- 
rible reality  to  the  picture,  as  if  it  suddenly  burst  on  the  prophet's 
view,  all  the  proud — in  opposition  to  the  cavil  above  (ch.  3.  15,), 
"now  we  call  the  proud  (haughty  despisers  of  God)  happy."  stub- 
ble— (Obadiah,  18  ;  Matthew  3.  12.).  As  Canaan,  the  inheritance 
of  the  Israelites,  was  prepared  for  their  possession  by  purging  out 
the  heathen,  so  judgment  on  the  apostates  shall  usher  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  saints  upon  the  Lord's  inheritance,  of  which  Canaan 
is  the  type — not  heaven,  but  earth  to  its  utmost  bounds  (Psalm  2. 
8)  purged  of  all  things  that  offend  (Matthew,  13.  41,),  which  are  to 
be  "  gathered  out  of  His  kingdom"  the  scene  of  the  judgment  be- 
ing that  also  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  dispensation  is  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  parenthetical  between  the  Jews'  literal  kingdom 
and  its  antitype,  the  coming  literal  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
neither  root  nor  branch — proverbial  for  utter  destruction  (Amos, 
2.  9.).  2.  The  effect  of  the  judgment  on  the  righteous,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  effect  on  the  wicked  (v.  I,).  To  the  wicked  it 
shall  be  as  an  oven  that  consumes  the  stubble  (Matthew,  6.  30 ;) : 
to  the  righteous  it  shall  be  the  advent  of  the  gladdening  Sun,  not 
of  condemnation,  but  ''  of  righteousness ;"  not  destroying,  but 
"healing"  (Jeremiah,  23.  6.).  you  that  fear  my  name — The  same 
as  those  in  ch.  3.  16,  who  confessed  God  amidst  abounding  blas- 
phemy (Isaiah,  66.  5  ;  Matthew  10.  32.).  The  spiritual  blessings 
brought  by  Him,  are  summed  up  in  the  two,  "  righteousness"  (1 
Corinthians,  1.  30)  and  spiritual  "healing"  (Psalm  103,  3  ;  Isaiah, 
57.  19.).  Those  who  walk  in  the  dark  now,  may  take  comfort  in  the 
certainty  that  they  shall  walk  hereafter  in  eternal  light  (Isaiah,  50. 
IO.).  in  his  wings — implying  the  winged  swiftness  with  which 
He  shall  appear  (cf.  "  suddenly,"  ch.  3.  1)  for  the  relief  of  His  peo- 
ple. The  beams  of  the  Sun  are  his  "  wings."  Cf.  "  wings  of  the 
morning."  Psalm  139.  9.  The  "  Sun"  gladdening  the  righteous  is 
suggested  by  the  previous  "  day"  of  terror  consuming  the  wicked. 
Cf.  as  to  Christ,  2  Samuel,  23.  4  ;  Psalm  84.  11  ;  Luke,  1.  78  ;  John, 
1.  9;  8.  12;  Ephesians,  5.  14;  and  in  His  second  coming,  2  Peter, 
1,  19.  The  church  is  the  moon  "reflecting  His  light  (Revelation,  12. 
1.).  The  righteous  shall  by  His  righteousness  "  shine  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  "  Matthew,  13.43.).  ye  Shall  go 
forth — from  the  straits  in  which  you  were,  as  it  were,  held  captive. 
An  earnest  of  this  was  given  in  the  escape  of  the  Christians  from 
Pella  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  grow  up  —  rather, 
"leap  "  as  frisking  calves  [Calvin  J;  lit.,  spread,  take  a  wide  range. 
as  calves  Of  the  Stall — which  when  set  free  from  the  stall  disport 
with  joy  (Acts,  8.  8;  13.  52,  20.  24;  Romans,  14.  17;  Galatians,  5. 
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22;  Philemon,  I.  4,  I  Peter.  1.  8.).  Especially  the  godly  shall  re- 
joice at  their  final  deliverance  at  Christ's  second  coming  (Isaiah,  61. 
10.).  3.  Solving  the  difficulty  (ch.  3.  15)  that  the  wicked  often  now 
prosper.  Their  prosperity  and  the  adversity  of  the  godly  shall 
soon  be  reversed.  Yea,  the  righteous  shall  be  the  army  attending 
Christ  in  His  final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  (2  Samuel,  22.  43; 
Psalm  49.  14;  47.  3;  Micah,  7.  10;  Zechariah,  10.  5;  1  Corinthians, 
6.  2;  Revelation,  2.  26,  27;  19.  14,  15.  ashes — after  having  been 
burnt  with  the  fire  of  judgment  (v.  1.).  4.  Remember  .  .  .  law — 
b  The  law  and  all  the  prophets  "  were  to  be  in  force  until  John 
(Matthew,  ir.  13,),  no  prophet  intervening  after  Malachi ;  there- 
fore they  are  told,  "Remember  the  law,"  for  in  the  absence  of  liv- 
ing prophets  they  were  likely  to  forget  it.  The  office  of  Christ's 
forerunner  was  to  bring  them  back  to  the  law,  which  they  had  too 
much  forgotten,  and  so  "  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord  "  at  His  coming  (Luke,  1.  17.).  God  withheld  prophets  for  a 
time,  that  men  might  seek  after  Christ  with  the  greater  desire. 
[Calvin.]  The  history  of  human  advancement  is  marked  by  pe- 
riods of  rest,  and  again  progress.  So  in  Revelation :  it  is  given 
for  a  time  ;  then  during  its  suspension  men  live  on  the  memories 
of  the  past.  After  Malachi  there  was  a  silence  of  400  years  ;  then 
a  harbinger  of  light  in  the  wilderness,  ushering  in  the  brightest  of 
all  the  lights  that  had  been  manifested,  but  short-lived ;  then 
eighteen  centuries  during  which  we  have  been  guided  by  the  light 
that  shone  in  that  last  manifestation.  The  silence  has  been  longer 
than  before,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  more  glorious  and  awful 
revelation  than  ever  !  John  the  Baptist  was  to  "  restore  "  the  de- 
faced image  of  "  the  law,"  so  that  the  original  might  be  recognised 
when  it  appeared  among  men.  [Hinds.]  Just  as  "  Moses  "  and 
"  Elias "  are  here  connected  with  the  Lord's  coming,  so  at  the 
transfiguration  they  converse  with  Him,  implying  that  the  law  and 
prophets  which  had  prepared  His  way  were  now  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Statutes  .  .  .  judgments  —  cettvnonieti  "  statutes:"  "judgments"  in 
civil  questions  at  issue.  "  The  law  "  refers  to  morals  and  religion.  5. 
I  Send  you  Elijah — as  a  means  towards  your  "  remembering  the 
law"  (z/.  4.)  the  prophet — emphatical ;  not  the  "  Tishbite  ;"  for 
it  is  in  his  official,  not  his  personal  capacity,  that  his  coming  is 
here  predicted.  In  this  sense,  John  the  Baptist  was  an  Elijah  in 
spirit  (Luke,  1.  16,  17,),  but  not  the  literal  Elijah;  whence  when 
asked,  "  Art  thou  Elias  "  (lohn,  1.  21)?  he  answered,  "  I  am  not.  Art 
thou  that  prophet  ?  No."  This  implies  that  John,  though  know- 
ing from  the  angel's  announcement  to  his  father  that  he  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Malachi,  4.  5  (Luke,  u  17,),  whence  he  wore  the  cos- 
tume of  Elijah,  yet  knew  by  inspiration  that  he  did  not  exhaust- 
ively fulfil  all  that  is  included  in  this  prophecy;  that  there  is  a  far- 
ther fulfilment  (cf.  Note.  ch.  3.  1.).  As  Moses  in  v.  4.  represents  the 
law,  so  Elijah  represents  the  prophets.  The  Jews  always  understood 
it  of  the  literal  Elijah.  Their  saying  is,  "  Messiah  must  be 
anointed  by  Elijah."  As  there  is  another  cousummating  advent 
of  Messiah  Himslef,  so  also  of  His  forerunner  Elijah  ;  perhaps  in 
person,  as  at  the  transfiguration  (Matthew,  17.  3  ,  cf.  11.).     He  in 

his  appearance  at  the  transfiguration  in  that  body  on  which  death 
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nad  never  passed,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  saints  who  shall  be 
found  alive  at  the  Lord's  second  coming.  Revelation,  n.  3,  may 
refer  to  the  same  witnesses  as  at  the  transfiguration,  Moses  and 
Elijah;  Revelation,  11.  6,  identifies  the  latter  (cf.  1  Kings,  17.  1; 
James,  5.  17.).  Even  after  the  transfiguration  Jesus  (Matthew,  17. 
11,),  speaks  of  Elijah's  coming"  to  restore  all  things"  as  still  future, 
though  He  adds  that  Elijah  (in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist)  is 
come  already  in  a  sense  (cf.  Acts,  3.21.).  However,  the  future 
forerunner  of  Messiah  at  His  second  coming  may  be  a  prophet  or 
number  of  prophets  clothed  with  Elijah's  power  who,  with  zealous 
upholders  of  "  the  law"  clothed  in  the  Spirit  of  "  Moses,"  may  be 
the  forerunning  witnesses  alluded  to  here  and  in  Revelation,  n. 
2-12.  The  words,  "  before  the  .  .  .  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord," 
show  that  John  cannot  be  exclusively  meant  ;  for  he  came  before 
the  day  of  Christ's  coming  in  grace,  not  before  His  coming  in  ter- 
ror, of  which  last  the   destruction  of  Jerusalem    was  the    earnest 

(v.  1 ;  Joel  2.  31.).  6.  turn  . . .  heart  of.  . .  fathers  to  . . .  chil- 
dren, &c. — Explained  by  some,  that  John's  preaching  should  re- 
store harmony  in  families.  But  Luke,  1.  16,  17  substitutes  for 
"  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,"  "  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,"  implying  that  the  reconciliation  to  be  effected 
was  that  between  the  unbelieving  disobedient  children  and  the  be- 
lieving  ancestors,  Jacob,  Levi,  "  Moses,"  and  "  Elijah'  (just  men- 
tioned) (cf.  ch,  1.  2  ;  2.  4,  6  ;  3.  3,  4.).  The  threat  here  is  that,  if 
this  restoration  were  not  effected,  Messiah's  coming  would  prove 
"a  curse"  to  the  "  earth,"  not  a  blessing.  It  proved  so  to  guilty 
Jerusalem  and  the  "  earth,"  i.e.,  the  land  of  Judea  when  it  rejected 
Messiah  at  His  first  advent,  though  He  brought  blessing  (Genesis, 
12.  3)  to  those  who  accepted  Him  (John  I.  11-13.),  Many  were 
delivered  from  the  common  destruction  of  the  nation  through 
John's  preaching  (Romans,  9,  29;  11.  5.).  It  will  prove  so  to  the 
disobedient  at  His  second  advent,  though  He  comes  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints  (2  Thessalonians,  1.  6-10.)  CUTSe — Hebrew  Cheremy 
"  a  ban  ;"  the  fearful  term  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  guilty  Canaanites.  Under  this  ban  Judea  has  long 
lain.  Similar  is  the  awful  curse  on  all  of  Gentile  Churches  who 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  now  (1  Corinthions,  16.  22  ).  For  if  God 
spare  not  the  natural  branches,  the  Jews,  much  less  will  he  spare 
unbelieving  professorsof  the  Gentiles  (Romans,  11.  20,  21.),  It  is 
deeply  suggestive  that  the  last  utterance  fr@m  heaven  for  400  years 
before  Messiah  was  the  awful  word  "  curse."  Messiah's  first  word 
on  the  mount  was  "  Blessed"  (Matthew,  5.  3.).  The  law  speaks 
wrath  ;  the  gospel,  blessing.  Judea  is  now  under  the  "curse"  be- 
cause it  rejects  Messiah  ;  when  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  or  a  literal 
Elijah,  shall  bring  the  Jewish  children  back  to  the  Hope  of  their 
"  fathers,"  blessing  shall  be  theirs,  whereas  the  apostate  "  earth" 
shall  be  "  smitten  with  the  curse,"  previous  to  the  coming  restora- 
tion of  all  things  (Zechariah,  12  ,  13..  14.) 

May  the  writer  of  this  commentary  and  his  readers  have  grace. 
"  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  as  unto  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  !"     To  the    triune  Jehovah  be 

all  glory  ascribed  for  ever  ' 
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Aaron.  (Ex.  vi.  20)  the  first  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
•on  of  Araram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  born  about  the 
year  2430.  He  was  three  years  older  than  his  brother  Moses, 
and  being  a  more  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  assist  Moses  in  guiding  and  controlling  the 
Israelites,  in  their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

Aaron  married  Elisheba,  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and 
had  four  sons,  Madab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  The 
two  former  were  punished  with  death  for  a  heinous  sin, 
and  the  priesthood  remained  in  the  two  survivors. 

Abana,  one  of  the  '* rivers  of  Damascus"  (2  K.  v.  12).  The 
Barada  and  the  Awaj  are  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
the  former  representing  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar 
of  the  text. 

Abdon.  I.  A  judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. — 2.  Son  of  Micah,  a 
contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2 
K.  xxii.  12. — 3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Ger- 
shonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abednego.  Servant  of  Nego.  (Dan.  i.  7).  The  Chaldee  name 
which  was  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  four  youths  of  Judah, 
taken  captive  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  3398,  and  ordered  by 
the  king  to  be  trained  for  his  service.     (See  Dan.  iii.) 

Abel,  Vanity  (Genesis,  "iv.  2),  was  the  second  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve.    He  was  occupied  as  a  keeper  or  feeder  of  sheep;  and  in 

Srocess  of  time  brought  of  the  firstlings,  or  first-fruits  of  his 
nek,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.    God  was  pleased  to  accept  his 
offering,  and  to  give  him  evidence  of  it.     (Heb.  xi.  4.) 

Our  Savior  distinguishes  Abel  by  the  title  "  righteous."  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35).    He  is  also  one  of  the  faithful  "elders"  men- 
tioned in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi.),  and  is  justly 
called  the  first  martyr. 
2.  The  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine,  probably  signifies  » 
meadow.     I.   Abbl.bethmaa.chah,  a  town  of  some  importance 
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(2  Sam.  -xx.  19),  in  the  cxtremo  N.  of  Palestine,  which  fell  an 
early  prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  Iv.  xv.  20)  and 
Assyria  {I  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the 
name  is  changed  to  Abelmaim,  "Abel  on  the  waters."  It  is  also 
called  simply  Abel  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  18).  2.  Abelmeholah 
("meadow  of  the  dance"),  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  iv.  12),  to  which  the  routed  Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon 
(Judg.  vii.  22).  Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plow  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19). 

Abel  Mizraim  (Gen.  i.  11)  is  supposed  to  mean  the  mourning  of 
the  Egyptians.  It  was  probably  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  is 
placed  by  ancient  writers  between  the  city  of  Jericho  and  the 
river  Jordan. 

Abi,  mother  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2),  written  Abu  ah 
in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 

Abi  ah,  second  son  of  Samuel  whom  he  made  judge  in  Beer- 
aheeba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28). 

Abiathar,  high-priest  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Eli,  who 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c;  2  Sam.  ii.  1-3;  Josh. 
xxi.  10-13;  1  Chr.  xv.  11;  1  K.  ii.  26;  2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36; 
xvii.  15-17;  xix.  11;  1  K.  ii.  27,  35;  1  Sam.  ii.  30). 

Abiel.  I.  Father  of  Kish  and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  ix. 
1),  as  well  as  of  Abuer,  Saul's  commander-in-chief  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
51).— 2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  32).  In  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abialbon. 

Abigail.  I.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats 
and  sheep  in  Carmel.  She  supplied  David  and  his  followers 
with  provisions.  When  Nabal  died,  David  made  her  his  wife 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.)— 2.  A  sister  of  David  married  to  Jether  the 
Ishmaelite,  and  mother  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii.  17). 

Abihu.  My  Fatlier—He.  (Ex.  xxviii.  1).  One  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  who,  with  his  brothers  Nadab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  were 
separated  or  set  apart  by  God  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 
Soon  after  they  entered  on  their  sacred  duties,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  God's  commands,  respecting  the 
manner  of  offering  incense,  and  were  instantly  consumed.  (Lev. 
x.  1,2). 

Abijah  or  Abijam.  Son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the 
throne  of  Judali  (1  K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  10). 

Abimelech.  Fatlier  of  the  king.  1.  (Gen.  xx.  2,  and  xxvi.  1), 
was  king  of  Gerar,  and  being  deceived  by  Abraham,  he  sent  and 
took  Sarah,  to  be  his  wife.  God  warned  him,  however,  in  a 
dream,  of  Sarah's  relation  to  Abraham,  and  thus  withheld  him 
from  the  commission  of  sin,  because  he  did  it  in  ignorance. 
(Gen.  xx.  6). 

Abishag,  a  beautiful  Shunammite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
com  fort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4). 

Abishai,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister, 
and  brother  to  Joab  and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16). 

Abner,  son  of  Ner.    Abner  was  Saul's  cousin,  and  was  made 
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by  him  commander  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xi?.  51,  xvii.  57,  xxtI. 
5-14). 

Abram,  Abraham,  FatTier  of  Elevation,  Father  of  Multitude  (Gen. 
xi.  27),  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  tenth  in  descent  from  Shein, 
in  the  line  of  Heber,  was  born  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  the  loca- 
tion of  which  is  uncertain,  about  a.  m.  2008.  While  he  was 
dwelling  in  his  father's  house  at  Ur,  God  directed  him  to  leave 
his  country  and  kindred,  and  go  to  a  land  which  should  be 
shown  him;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation,  and  to  bless  him,  and  to  make  his  name  great,  and  that 
in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Obedient 
to  the  heavenly  calling,  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  with 
Terah  his  father,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  left  Ur  to 
remove  to  Canaan ;  and  stopped  at  Haran.  At  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  Sarah  died,  and  Abraham  pur- 
chased the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  near 
Hebron,  for  a  family  burial-place,  and  there  buried  his  wife. 
At  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  he  died 
in  peace,  and  was  buried  by  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  in  the  same 
sepulchre  with  Sarah,  a.  m.  2183. 

Adam.  (Gen.  ii.  19).  The  great  ancestor  of  the  human  family. 
On  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  the  work  of  creation,  man  was 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  yet  in  God's  image  and  after  his 
likeness.  The  origin  of  the  name  Adam  is  suggested  by  the 
history.  The  first  man  was  called  Adam,  as  he  was  made  from 
Adamah — the  ground.  And,  in  truth,  the  various  chemical 
elements  which  exist  in  the  human  body,  form  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  materials  composing  the  soil.  But  vital  energy 
was  imparted  to  his  corporeal  organization  from  a  higher  source. 
His  Maker  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

The  history  of  Adam  closes  abruptly.  At  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  he  had  a  son  whom  he  called  Seth,  and  who 
was  born  in  his  own  likeness  and  after  his  own  image  (no  longer 
in  the  likeness  and  after  the  image  of  God).  He  lived  eight 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  making  the  whole  term  of 
his  life  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years — and  he  died  B.  C.  3074. 

Adder.  1.  (Gen.  xlix.  17).  A  venomous  serpent  whose  poison 
is  very  subtile,  and  almost  instantly  fatal.  The  word  translated 
adder,  in  various  passages  of  the  Bible,  does  not  always  mean 
what  the  English  word  denotes.  In  Gen.  xlix.  17,  the  original 
word  denotes  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind,  the  cerastes,  which  is 
of  the  color  of  sand,  which  lurks  in  the  tracks  of  the  wheels, 
and  bites  the  unwary  traveler  or  his  beast. 

Admah.  (Deut.  xxix.  23).  The  most  easterly  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddim,  which  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed b}*-  fire,  because  of  their  great  wickedness. 

Adonibezek  {lord  of  Bezek\  king  of  Bezek.  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7). 

Adonijah  {my  lord  is  Jehovah),  the  fourth  son  of  David  (2  Sara. 
lii.  4). 

Adoraim,  a  city  built  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah. 
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Adrammelech.  I.  An  idol  introduced  into  Snmnria  by  the  col- 
onists from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31),  worshiped  with  rite* 
resembling  those  of  Molech. — 2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sen- 
nacherib, who  together  with  his  brother  Sharezer,  murdered 
their  father.    (2  K.  xix.  37;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  21;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 

Adullam,  Apocr.  Odollam,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35; 
Josh.  xii.  15;  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  It  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7)  and  probably  on  account  of  its  strength 
was  called  the  glory  of  Israel.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

Agag.  One  king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv,  7, 
another  in  1  Sam  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The  latter  was  king  of  the 
Amalekites.  Haman  is  called  the  Agagite,  in  Esth.  iii.  1,  10; 
viii.  3,  5. 

Ahab.  I.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  Israel  married  Jeze- 
bel, daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  Tyre;  (See  1  K.  xviii.  19). 

Ahaz.  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  reigned  741- 
726  (2  K.  xxiii.  12). 

Ahaziah.  I.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  eighth  king  of  Israel, 
reigned  B.C.  896-895. — 2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaiiah  (daughter  of  Ahab),  reigned  one  year. 

Ahasuerus.  (Dan.  ix.  1).  The  father  of  Darius  the  Median, 
and  i he  same  with  Astyages. 

One  Median  and  two  Persian  kings  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.  The  second  is  recognized  as  Cambyses,  the  third 
being  Xerxes,  whose  Queen,  Esther  became  (Esther  i.  1,  ii.  17) 

Ahiah  or  Ahijah.  i.  Son  of  Ahitub  and  great-grandson  of  Eli, 
was  a  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18). — 2.  A 
prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2;  xi.  29). 

Ahikam,  son  of  Shephan,  and  officer  at  the  court  of  Josiah, 
was  sent  by  Hilkiah  to  consult  Hulda  (2  K.  xxii.  12, 14).  He 
protected  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (Jer.  xxvi.  24). 

Ahimaaz,  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest  in  David's  reign,  and 
and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot. 

Ahimelech,  son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11,  12),  and  high-priest 
at  Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  shew  bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliah;  and  for  doing  so  was  put  to  death. 

Ahithophel,  (brother  of  foolishness),  a  native  of  Giloh,  was  a 
privy  councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  highly  esteemed, 
though  his  name  had  an  opposite  signification  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23). 

Aijalon,  "  a  place  of  deer  and  gazelles."  A  city  of  the  Kokat  Li- 
kes (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  42),  which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to 
dispossess  the  Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10). 

Algum  or  Almug  Trees.  (2  Ch.  ii.  8.  ix.  10, 11;  1  K.  x.  11, 12). 
From  1  K.  x.  11.  12.  2  Ch.  ix.  10,  11,  it  is  probable  that  this  tree 
is  the  red  sandal-wood,  which  is  a  native  of  India.  The  wood  is 
heavy,  hard  and  fine  grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet  color. 

Almond,  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  A  well-known  fruit,  and  among  the 
host  that  Canaan  produced.     The  leaves  and  blossoms  of  th« 
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fclmond  tree  resemble  those  of  the  peach  tree,  and  it  Is  remark- 
able for  its  early  maturity.  A  modern  traveler  states  that  it 
flowers  in  January  and  gives  its  fruit  in  April.  The  fruit  is  en- 
closed in  a  tough  shell,  and  this  again  with  a  horny  husk,  which 
opens  of  itself  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Aloes.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  14).  A  plant  with  broad,  thick  prickly 
leaves.  The  juice  of  this  plant,  when  boiled,  produces  the 
medicinal  article  called  aloes;  and  it  was  also  used  in  embalming. 

Altar.  (Gen.  viii.  20).  A  structure  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  offering  of  sacrifices. 

Altars  were  of  various  forms,  and  at  first  very  rude  in  their 
construction,  being  nothing  more,  probably,  than  a  square 
heap  of  stones,  or  mound  of  earth. 

The  altars  required  in  the  Jewish  worship  were, 

1.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  or  the  brazen  altar,  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness;  this  altar  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  principal  entrance.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and 
was  about  seven  feet  and  six  inches  square,  and  four  feet 
and  six  inches  high. 

2.  The  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden  altar,  stood  within  the 
holy  place,  and  near  to  the  inmost  veil.  (Ex.  xxx.  1-6).  It 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  with  the  brazen  altar,  and  was 
eighteen  inches  square  and  three  feet  high.  Upon  this  altar 
incense  was  burnt  every  morning  and  every  evening  (see 
Incense),  so  that  it  was  literally  perpetual.  (Ex.  xxx.  8). 
Neither  burnt-sacrifice,  nor  meat-offering,  nor  drink-offering, 
was  permitted  upon  this  altar;  nor  was  it  ever  stained  with 
blood  except  once  a  year,  when  the  priest  made  atonement. 
(Ley.  xvi.  18,  19). 

Amalekites,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  the  wilderness  between  the  southern  hill  ranges  of 
Pakstine  and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xii.  29;  1  Sam.  xv.  7; 
xxvii.  8).  Their  destruction  was  completed  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.,  xxx).  A  powerful  people,  but  of  uncertain  origin  and  res- 
idence   They  are  called  (Num.  xxiv.  20)  the  first  of  all  the  nations. 

Amasa,  son  of  Ithra  or  Jether.    (2  Sam.  xvii.  25). 

Amaziah,  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah.  He  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them.  He  challenged  Joash,  king 
of  Israel,  to  battle,  out  was  completely  defeated.  In  the  29th 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  murdered  at  Lachish  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27). 

Amen.  True,  Faithful.  (Deut.  xxvii.  15).  It  is  an  affirmative 
response,  and  is  used  to  denote  assent,  or  entire  acquiescence. 
After  a  creed,  it  means,  "so  it  is;"  after  a  prayer,  "so  let  it  be." 

Amethyst.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones.  It  has  a  variety  of  colors,  though  purple  prevails. 
(Exod.  xxxix.  12).  It  was  one  of  the  stoues  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate. 

Ammonites,  or  children  of  Ammon  (Gen.  xix.  38),  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Bennammi,  a  son  of  Lot,  by  incest.  Originally  their 
Jossessions  were  bounded  north  by  the  river  Jabbok,  west  by 
ordan,  south  by  Arnon,  and  stretched  eastwardly  into  Arabia. 
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The  most  dreadful  judgments  were  threatened  against  them  and 
their  chief  city,  because  they  seized  and  occupied  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Israel,  Jer,  xlix.  1-6;  and  again,  because  they  in- 
solently triumphed  over  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  their  cap- 
tivity (Ezek.  xxv.  2-7,  10);  and  every  threat  was  executed  to  the 
very  uttermost  in  due  time,  as  profane  history  abundantly  at- 
tests. They  soon  became  extinct  as  a  nation,  and  Origen,  a 
writer  of  the  third  century,  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  they 
were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arabs. 

Amos.  A  burden.  (Amos  i.  1).  One  of  the  lesser  prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  of  Judah,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  nearly  800  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  cotemporary  of  Hosea.  While  employed  as  a  herdsman, 
he  was  divinely  appointed  to  prophesy  against  Israel. 

Amraphel.  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2),  or 
Babylonia,  who  confederated  with  other  kings,  made  war  on 
Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain. 

Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22)  was  the  son  of  Arba,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Kir-jath-arba,  or  city  of  Arba,  to  what  is  otherwise  called 
Hebron.  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  Anak  had  three  sons,  who  were 
giants;  and  their  children  who  were  called  Anakims,  were  also 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  fierceness. 

Angel.  (Gen.  xxiv.  7).  This  word  bo  h  in  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  signifies  a  messenger.  The  original  word  is 
often  applied  to  men  (2  Sam.  ii.  5;  Luke  vii.  24,  and  ix.  52). 
When  the  term  is  used,  as  it  generally  is,  to  designate  spiritual 
beings,  it  denotes,  not  the  nature  they  bear,  but  the  office  they 
sustain  as  God's  messengers  or  the  agents  by  whom  he  makes 
known  his  will  and  executes  the  purposes  of  his  government. 

Animal.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  animals  are  thus 
classed: — 

.    I.  Aquatic  animals,  comprehending,  I.  water  reptiles,  animal- 
.  cules,  and  all  "creeping  things"  in  the  sea;  2.  amphibia, 
and  fishes;  3.  birds — for,  as  our  version  reads,  birds  are  de- 
clared to  have  the  same  origin  as  fishes  (Gen.  i.  20];  "The 
water  brought  forth  abundantly — all  winged  fowls.'' 

II.  Terrestrial  animals;  1.  cattle — beasts  for  man's  use,  and 
feeding  on  herbs;  2.  beasts  of  prey — feeding  on  flesh;  8.  land 
reptiles — worms,  serpents,  etc. 

III.  Thirdly,  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  supremacy. 
Anoint.    (Gen.  xxxi.  13).    The  earliest  use  of  this  word  in  the 

sacred  writings,  is  in  the  passage  cited;  and  it  signifies  in  that 
connection  the  pouring  of  oil  upon  the  stone  which  Jacob  had 
set  up  for  a  pillar.     (Gen.  xxviii.  18). 

It  was  customary  at  festivals,  and  other  great  and  joyful  oc- 
casions, to  anoint  the  head  with  fragrant  oils ;  hence,  it  became 
a  sign  of  joy  or  happiness. 

Aphek,  Citadel.  I.  (1  Sam.  iv.  1-11).  A  city  E.  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
ark  taken  from  them. — 2.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  Saul  and  Jonathan  fell  in  battle.     (1  Sam. 
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ixix).   1. — 3.   A  city  situated  In  Lebanon,  on    the    border  of 

Canaan. 

Apples,  apple  tree.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  8;  Joel,  i.  12).  It  is  generally 
sliced  that  these  terms  refer  to  the  citron  tree,  and  its  fruit. 
The  citron  corresponds  to  all  said  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  of  its 
beauty,  its  fragrance,  its  delicious  fruits,  and  its  refreshing 
shade. —Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  op  silver  (Prov.  xxv 
11),  is  a  figurative  expression,  comparing  delicious  fruit  in  silvei 
baskets,  or  salvers  curiously  wrought  like  basket  work,  and  per- 
haps representing  animals  or  landscapes,  to  seasonable  advice 
wisely  and  courteously  administered. — Apple  op  the  eye. 
(Prov.  vii.  2;  Zech.  ii.  8).  In  these  passages  reference  is  had  to 
the  keen  sensibility  of  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Apothecary.  (Ex.  xxx.  35).  A  perfumer,  or  dealer  in  per- 
fumes. The  sacred  ointment  was  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  them. 
In  the  Hindoo  temples,  a  similar  business  exists,  in  distilling 
fragrant  waters,  and  extracting  aromatic  oils. 

Arabia,  (1  K.  x.  15),  called  by  the  natives  the  peninsula  of  the 
Arabs,  lies  in  western  Asia,  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Judea.  I.  Arabia 
Deserta  (or  the  Desert),  is  a  wide  waste  of  sand.  2.  Arabia 
Petrea  (or  rocky)  comprehends  what  was  formerly  the  land  of 
Midian.  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  within  its  bounds.  3.  Arabia 
Felix  (or  happy,)  was  an  exceedingly  fruitful  land. 

Ararat,  Cursed.  (Gen.  viii.  4).  A  district  of  country  lying 
near  the  center  of  Armenia.  The  word  translated  the  land  of 
Armenia,  (2  K.  xix.  87;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  is,  in  the  original,  Ararat. 

Archer.  (Gen.  xxi.  20).  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrows,  as  Ishmael  and  Esau  were. 

Argob.  (Deut.  iii.  4).  A  district  of  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manesseh.  It  lay  east  of  Jor- 
dan, near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  contained  sixty  fortified  cities. 

Arich.  Either  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  con- 
spiracy against  Pekahiah,  or  one  of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah  who 
was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ark.  (Gen.  vi.  14).  The  vessel  constructed  by  Noah,  at  God's 
command,  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  family,  and  a 
stock  of  the  various  animals,  etc.,  when  the  earth  was  devas- 
tated by  the  flood.  According  to  ordinary  calculation,  it  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy-five  in  breadth,  and 
forty-five  in  height;  and  was  designed,  not  to  sail,  but  only  to 
float,  when  borne  up  by  the  waters.  It  had  lower,  second  and 
third  stories,  besides  what,  in  common  vessels,  is  called  a  hold. 
A  door  was  placed  in  the  side,  and  it  had  also  a  window  made 
of  some  translucent  substance  for  the  admission  of  light.  The 
ark  was  constructed  of  gopher  wood,  and  covered  with  bitumen 
or  pitch  to  exclude  water,  as  tar  is  now  used  for  the  like  pur- 
pose. 

The  form  of  the  ark  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  sloping  roof;  and  the  particular 
construction  of  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  curious,  not  to 
say  useless,  speculation.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ark  w«u 
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built  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  was  proportioned  with 

mathematical  precision  to  its  contents. 
Ark  of  thb  Covenant.  The  Hebrew  word  denoting  this  ia 
different  from  the  preceding.  (Ex.  xxv.  10).  A  small  chest, 
constructed  in  a  particular  form  and  manner,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose,  by  the  express  command  of  Jehovah.  It 
was  three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  in  width  and  height.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood 
and  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  A  border  or  crown  of  gold 
encircled  it  near  the  top,  and  it  was  surmounted  by  the 
mercy-seat,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  and  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On  each  end  of  the  mercy  - 
seat  was  placed  a  golden  image,  representing  cherubim 
facing  inwards,  and  bending  down  over  the  ark.  Two  rings 
of  gold  were  attached  to  the  body  of  the  ark  on  each  side, 
through  which  passed  the  staves  or  poles  that  were  used  in 
carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  These  were  made  of  the 
same  wood  with  the  ark,  and  were  overlaid  in  the  same 
manner.  This  ark  contained,  I.  A  golden  pot,  in  which 
the  three  quarts  of  manna  were  preserved.  (Ex.  xvi.  33). 
2.  Aaron's  rod,  which  miraculously  budded  and  blossomed 
■  and  yielded  fruit.  (Num.  xvii.  10);  and  3.  The  tables  of  the 
testimony,  or  the  tables  of  the  ten  commandments,  written 
with  the  finger  of  God,  and  constituting  the  testimony  or 
evidence  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people. 
(Deut.  xxxi.  26).  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  sometimes  the  ark  ol  the  covenant.  The 
ark  was  set  in  the  Most  Holy  place — a  small  chamber  into 
which  the  light  of  day  never  penetrated;  as  if  such  gloom 
were  a  symbol  of  Him  who  is  incomprehensible  to  created 
intelligence,  and  who  is  ever  to  be  approached  with  feelings 
of  profound  awe  and  veneration.  The  light  necessary  to 
guide  the  high-priest  through  the  various  parts  of  the  solemn 
ritual,  was  afforded  either  by  the  reflection  of  the  bright 
cloud  or  Shechinah,  or  from  the  glow  of  the  coals  which 
burned  in  the  golden  censer.  On  the  mercy-seat  which  sur- 
mounted the  ark  rested  the  awful  and  mysterious  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence.  (Lev.  xvi.  2;  Num.  vii.  89). 
Arms,    Arms  were  weapons  or  instruments  of  offense;  they 

were  the  sword,  the  spear,  or  javelin,  dart  or  lance,  the  bow  and 

arrow,  the  sling,  the  quiver  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  sword.  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  This  was  a  short  two-edged 
instrument,  resembling  what  we  call  a  dagger. 

2.  The  spear,  (Josh.  viii.  18),  or  javelin,  (Num.  xxv.  7,  8),  or 
dart,  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14),  or  lance,  (Jer.  1.  42),  were  different 
chiefly  in  length  aad  size.  The  spear  was  a  long  wooden 
staff,  with  a  stout  metal  point  at  one  end. 

3.  The  arrow,  (1  Sam.  xx.  36),  was  a  slender  missile  shot  from 
a  bow  as  in  modern  days).  Gen.  xxi.  16).  It  was  used  in 
hunting,  (Gen.  xxvii.  3),  as  well  as  in  combat,  (Gen.  xlviii. 
22).    Those  who  used  them  were  called  archers.    Arrowi 
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were  originally  made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  any  light 
wood.  The  bows  were  made  of  flexible  wood  or  steel,  (rs. 
*viii.  34),  and  the  bowstring  of  leather,  horse  hair,  or 
icndons. 

Armenia.  High  land.  (2  K.  xix.  37).  An  inland  country  at 
the  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  divided  into  provinces,  of  which  the 
central  is  called  Ararat. 

Armies,  or  Hosts.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  10).  The  armies  of  the  Isra- 
elites embraced  the  whole  male  adult  population  of  the  country; 
(Num.  i.  2,  3;  xxvi.  2);  and  when  occasion  required,  the  entire 
body  was  readily  mustered.  The  soldiers  received  no  wages,  and 
each  man  armed  and  supported  himself.  Hence  their  campaigns 
were  short,  and  generally  terminated  by  a  single  battle. 

Armor.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54).  Weapons  or  instruments  of  de- 
fense. These  were  in  general  the  shield,  buckler,  or  target,  the 
coat  of  mail,  the  greaves,  and  the  helmet.  I.  The  shield  or 
buckler,  (1  K.  x.  17;  Ezek.  xxvi.  8),  was  one  of  the  earliest  pieces 
of  armor  (Gen.  xv.  1;  Ps.  v.  12;  xviii.  2;  xivii.  9).  It  was  of 
various  sizes,  and  usually  made  of  light  wood,  and  covered  with 
several  folds  or  thicknesses  of  stout  hides  (Neh.  ii.  3).  2.  The 
target  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  was  a  larger  sort  of  shield.  3.  The  coat 
of  mail,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  or  habergeon,  (Neh.  iv.  16;  Job  xli.  26), 
or  breastplate  (Rev.  ix.  9),  covered  the  body  upon  and  below  the 
breast  and  back.  4.  Greaves  or  boots  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  were  for 
the  protection  of  the  legs.  5.  Helmet.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16).  A  cap 
for  the  protection  of  the  head.  It  was  made  of  thick  tough  hide, 
and  sometimes  of  plated  brass. 

Arms.  The  sword,  the  spear  or  javelin,  dart  or  lance,  the  bow 
hnd  arrow,  the  sling,  the  quiver,  and  the  battle-axe. 

Arnon.  (Deut.  ii.  24).  The  principal  river  east  of  Jordan,  and 
originally  the  boundary  between  the  Moabites  and  the  Am- 
monites. 

Aroer.  1.  (Deut.  iii.  12,  and  iv.  48).  A  city  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Arnon.     It  is  now  called  Araayr. 

Arpad,  Arphad.  (Isa.  x.  9).  A  city  of  Syria,  always  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Hamath,  and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus, but  its  exact  site  is  now  unknown.  (Jer.  xlix.  23;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  8). 

Artaxerxes.  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  and  xii.  7;  Neh.  ii.  1).  I.  A  sov- 
ereign of  this  name  obstructed  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Ezra.  vi.  7-24).— 2.  A  king  of  Persia.  He  permitted  Ezra  to 
return. 

Asa,  Physician,  (1  K.  xv.  8),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Abi- 
jam  on  the  throne  of  Judah. 

Asaph,  Convener,  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1,  2),  was  a  celebrated  musician 
and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  temple  choir. 

Ashdod.  (Josh.  xv.  47).  One  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  known  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  Azotus  (Acts,  viii.  40).  It  was  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, between  Askelon  and  Ekron,  fifteen  or  twenty  milei 
north  of  Gaza. 
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Asher.  Happiness.  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Zilpah.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The  portion  of 
the  holy  land  assigned  to  his  tribe  was  bounded  by  Phoeninia  on 
the  west;  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north;  Mount  Carmel  and  the 
Iribe  of  Issachar  on  the  south ;  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  on  the  east.    (Judges,  i.  32). 

Ashes.  (Gen.  xviii.  27).  To  cover  the  head  with  ashes,  or  to 
sit  in  ashes,  betokens  self-abhorrence,  humiliation,  extreme  grief, 
or  penitence. 

Ashima,  a  god  of  the  Hamathite  colonists  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xvii.  30). 

Ashkelon,  Askelon,  Apocr  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17). 

Ashtaroth.  1.  A  Place  (Josh.  ix.  10),  called  Astaroth  (Deut.  L 
4),  and  Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  the  word  karnaim 
meaning  two-horned,  and  having  reference  to  a  heathen  goddess, 
who  was  represented  with  a  crescent  or  two-horned  moon.  It 
was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Bashan,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modern  Mezaraib,  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrims 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca. 

Asp.    (Deut.  xxxii.  33).     A  small  but  very  poisonous  serpent. 

Ass.  (Gen.  xxii.  3).  This  animal  is  among  the  most  common 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wealth  of  ancient  times.  (Gen.  xii.  16,  and  xxx.  43;  Job  i. 
3;  xlii.  12).  They  were  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
special  keeper  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  30).  The  ass 
and  the  ox  were  the  principal  animals  of  burden  and  draft.  (Ex. 
xxii.  12). 

Asshur.  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  second  son  of  Shem.  He  prob- 
ably gave  name  to  the  country  of  Assyria.  (Hos.  xiv.  8;  Mic. 
v.*  6).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  reading  of  Gen.  x.  11 
should  not  be  thus:  "  Out  of  that  land  that  he  (that  is,  Nimrod, 
spoken  of  in  verse  9Y  went  forth  into  Asshur,  or  Assyria,  and 
builded  Ninevah."  At  any  rate,  the  weight  of  authority  favore 
the  position,  that  Ninevah  was  founded  by  Nimrod. 

Assyria.  (2  K.  xv.  19).  A  powerful  empire  of  Asia.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  countries  and  nations  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  W.  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  E. 

Astrologers.  (Dan.  ii.  27).  A  class  of  men  who  pretended  to 
foretell  future  events  by  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Athaliah.  Remembered  of  Jehovah.  (2  K.  xi.  1).  The  mother 
of  Ahaziah.     She  married  Joram  or  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah. 

Atonement.  (Lev.  iv.  20;  Rom.  v.  11).  The  word  is  evidently 
thus  formed — at-one  ment.  When  two  enemies  are  reconciled 
and  made  to  be  at  one — the  means  by  which  they  were  pacified, 
or  their  state  of  harmony,  is  an  at-one-ment.  The  word  in  its 
proper  use,  has  a  variety  of  significations,  such  as  reconciliation, 
satisfaction  or  reparation,  and  expiation. 

Avea.  1.  (Amos  i.  5).  A  plain  in  Syria,  called  also  the  Val- 
ley of  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.   17).    2.  (Hos.  x.  8).    Bethel,  which 
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is  sometimes  called  Bethaven,  or  house  of  iniquity,  is  here  called 
Aven,  or  iniquity  itself,  to  denote  the  extreme  depravity  which 
prevailed  there. 

Avin.  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  Supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Hivites  or  Avites,  who  dwelt  near  Gaza,  and  who  were 
lupplanted  by  the  Philistines. 

Avim,  Avlms,  or  Avites.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  col- 
onists who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31). 

Azariah.  Helped  of  Jehovah.  (2  K.  xiv.  21).  There  are  at 
least  sixteen  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  The 
most  distinguished  of  them  was  Azariah  (called  also  Uzziah)  the 
son  and  successor  of  Amaziah.    (2  Ch.  xxvi.  21). 

Baa!,  or  Bel.  (1  K.  xviii.  21;  Isa.  xlvi.  1).  The  name  by 
which  several  nations  of  the  east  worshiped  the  sun;  and  which 
was  also  applied  to  other  objects  of  idolatrous  worship. 

Baal-Gad.  Baal  hermon.  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7,  and  Judg.  iii. 
8).  A  city  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  have  been  under 
Mount  Hermon,  and  most  probably  the  same  as  Baal-hermon. 

Baal-Perazim.  (2  Sam.  v.  20).  A  place  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  where  David  conquered  the  Philistines. 

Baanah.  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  One  of  the  sons  of  Rimmon,  and  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Ishbosheth. 

Baasha.  (1  K.  xv.  16),  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  of  * 
portion  of  the  army  of  Israel. 

Babel.  Confusion,  toweb  of  (Gen.  xi.  4-9),  was  built  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  probably  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  to  serve  as  a 
national  rallying  point,  and  thus  to  secure  their  union,  concen- 
trate their  feelings  and  interests,  and  prevent  their  dispersion. 
Their  design  was,  that  the  whole  world  should  be  one  vast  king- 
dom, and  that  Babel  should  be  its  capital  or  chief  city.  The 
sacred  history  informs  us  that  in  the  construction  of  the  tower 
they  used  slime  for  mortar.  The  word  slime  is  supposed  to  de- 
note a  kind  of  bituminous  mortar  (in  distinction  from  clay 
mortar),  which  was  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  moisture. 
This  material  still  abounds  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

Babylon.  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1).  The  chief  city  or  mother  of  Chal- 
dea.  (Jer.  1.  12).  It  was  also  called  Sheshach.  (Jer.  li.  41).  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  acquired  such  strength  and 
glory, -as  to  become  the  seat  of  universal  empire  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  city  stood  on  the  river  Euphrates,  by  which 
it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western;  and  these 
were  connected  by  a  bridge  of  wonderful  construction.  The 
wall  was  at  least  forty-five  miles  in  circumference;  and  would  of 
course  include  three  cities  as  large  as  London  and  its  append- 
ages. It  was  laid  out  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  squares,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  twenty  five  streets  at  right  angles.  This 
magnificent  city  was  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
prophecies.    Among  them  are  Isa.  xiii.  1-22;  xiv.  22-24;  rxL  9; 
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xlvii.  1-7;  Jer.  xxr.  11, 12;  1.  24,  46;  li.  11,  88,  89 ;  67.  The  ful- 
filment of  these  prophecies  has  been  in  many  points  literal.  The 
city  was  invested  by  the  victorious  armies  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  540, 
and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years  was  at  last  carried  by  strat- 
agem. This  was  the  end  of  the  glory  of  Babylon.  From  that 
time  its  grandeur  decayed.  About  twenty  years  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Cyrus,  the  city  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  it 
was  again  entirely  subdued.  Forty  years  afterwards  Xerxes 
plundered  the  city  of  much  of  its  remaining  wealth,  and  laid  the 
temple  of  Belus  in  ruins.  Then  it  suffered  a  steady  decline  un- 
til about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Balaam,  Devourer  of  the  people  (Num.  xxii.  5),  was  the  son  of 
Boer  or  Bosor,  and  a  native  of  Pethor,  a  village  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  history  of  Balaam  is  given  in  Num.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxxi. 

Balances.  (Lev.  xix.  86).  In  the  early  periods  of  the  world, 
gold  and  silver  were  paid  by  weight;  so  that  persons  employed 
in  traffic  of  any  kind,  carried  with  them  a  pair  of  scales  or  bal- 
ances, and  different  weights  (generally  stones  of  different  sizes), 
in  a  pouch  or  bag. 

Baldness,  (Isa.  iii.  24),  when  voluntary,  was  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing and  great  distress.  (Ezek.  vii.  18).  A  chief  reason  why  in- 
voluntary baldness  was  regarded  as  disgraceful,  was,  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy,  a  disease  which  usually 
destroyed  the  hair. 

Balm.  (A  word  contracted  from  Balsam).  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25). 
A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  Balsam  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  but  nourishes  upon  or  near  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  is  hence  called  the  balm  of  Gilead. 

Barley.  (Ex.  ix.  31).  A  well-known  species  of  grain  used  for 
bread  (Judg.  vii.  13;  John  vi.  9,  13),  and  also  as  food  for  horses 
and  dromedaries.  (1  Kings,  iv.  28).  It  was  sown  in  October, 
and  reaped  in  March  or  April,  about  the  period  of  the  passover. 

Baruch,  Blessed,  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4),  the  secretary  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  family.  (Comp.  Neh. 
xi.  5,  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  4),  His  personal  friendship  for  Jeremiah 
was  strong  and  constant.  When  God  commanded  the  prophet 
to  commit  to  writing  the  prophecies  that  he  had  uttered,  he  em- 
ployed Baruch  in  this  service,  who  wrote  the  words  as  Jeremiah 
dictated  them.  Baruch  was  afterwards  required  to  read  these 
prophecies  to  the  Jewish  princes  or  chiefs,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  temple. 

The  prophecies  were  again  dictated  by  Jeremiah  and  written 
out  by  Baruch,  and  afterwards  Baruch  was  employed  to  carry  to 
Babylon  a  long  letter  from  Jeremiah,  predicting  the  judgments 
which  should  come  upon  that  mighty  city. 

After  he  returned  from  that  mission  Jerusalem  was  besieged, 
and  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  both  thrown  into  prison.  After 
the  city  surrendered  they  were  released,  and  permitted  to  ac- 
company each  other  wherever  they  chose  to  go.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Baruch  survived  the  prophet  a  few  years, 
but  when  and  where  he  died,  is  unknown. 
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Bashan.  Fruitful.  (Num.  xxi.  33).  A  hilly  district  lying  *. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Hermon  on  the  N., 
and  those  of  Gilead  on  the  S.  The  modern  name  is  Batunea. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  whole  province  was  probably  derived 
from  the  hill  of  Bashan,  a  high  mountain  which  was  situated 
near  its  centre.    (Ps.  lxviii.  15;  xxii.  12). 

Bay  Tre8.  (Ps.  xxxvii.  35).  It  is  i  ot  easy  to  say  what  tree 
was  intended  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  passage  referred  to.  It  was 
perhaps  the  cedar;  perhaps  any  native  tree  that  is  suffered  to 
crow  wild,  or  without  transplanting;  but  more  probable  the 
laurel,  from  which  triumphant  crowns  were  made  for  the  victors 
and  heroes  of  ancient  days. 

Barziilai,  Iron-made.  (2  Sam.  xix.  81).  A  Gileadite,  and  a 
friend  of  David  when  he  was  an  exile. 

Bdellium  (Gen.  ii.  12).  Supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  pearl 
or  some  other  precious  stone.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  in  one 
place  by  carbuncle,  and  in  another  by  crystal. 

Beast.  (Gen.  ii.  19).  This  word  is  generally  used  to  dis- 
tinguish all  animals  from  man,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  Sometimes 
quadrupeds  only  are  denoted  by  it,  as  Lev.  xi.  2;  and  in  Gen.  L 
24,  25,  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  creatures  that  roam  at  large. 

Beaten  Work.    (Exod.  xxv.  18).    Not  cast  but  wrought. 

Beaten  Oil.    (See  Olive). 

Bed.  (Gen.  xlvii.  31).  The  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  eastern 
houses  were  of  tile  or  plaster,  and  were  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets.  Thick,  coarse  mattresses  were  thrown  down  at  night 
to  sleep  upon.  The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Such  beds  were  easily  moved. 

Beer.  Well.  (Judg.  ix.  21).  A  place  between  Jerusalem  and 
Shechem,  to  which  Jotham  fled  from  Abimelech. 

Beer-sheba.  Well  of  the  oath.  "  Wherefore  he  called  that 
place  Beersheba;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them."  (Gen. 
xxi.  31).  Thia  was  at  first  the  name  of  the  well  near  which 
Abraham  long  resided  (Gen.  xxi.  33),  and  Isaac  after  him.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  32,  33).  It  afterwards  became  a  town  of  considerable 
note.  It  was  situated  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Hebron,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  Dan  was  at  the 
northern  extremity.  Hence  the  expression  (Judg.  xx.  1),  "from 
Dan  to  Beer-sheba,"  denoted  the  whole  length  of  the  land,  as 
also  did  the  expression,  "from  Beer-sheba  to  Mount  Ephraim" 
(2  Chron.  xix.  4),  represent  the  whole  length  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. 

Belial.  (Deut.  xiii.  13).  This  word,  in  the  original,  signifies 
voorthlessness,  and  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  such  lewd, 
profligate,  and  vile  persons  as  seem  to  regard  neither  God  nor  man. 

Benhadad  I.,  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Rezon.  He  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel. — II.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  also  king  of  Damascus. — III.,  son  of  Hazael,  and  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  Syria. 

Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Rachel.  His  mother  died  immediately  after  his  birth,  which 
took  place  near  Bethlehem,  when  the  family  were  on  their 
journey  from  Padan-aram  to  Canaan.  With  her  dying  breath 
she  called  him  Benoni  (the  son  of  my  sorrow),  but  his  father  gave 
him  the  name  of  Benjamin  (tlie  son  of  my  right  hand).  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin  had  their  portion  of  the  promised  land  adjoining 
Judah;  and  when  ten  of  the  tribes  revolted,  Benjamin  continued 
steady  in  its  attachment  to  Judah.  and  formed  a  part  of  that 
kingdom.  (1  Kings,  xii.  17,  23).  The  prophetic  history  of  the 
tribe  is  told  in  Gen,  xlix.  27,  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  12. 

Besom.     (Isa.  xiv.  23).    An  instrument  used  for  sweeping. 

Bethaven.  House  of  iniquity.  (Josh.  vii.  2).  A  place  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  lying  east  of  Bethel.  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  5). 

Bethel.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19).  When  Jacob  was  journeying  towards 
Mt  sopotamia  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  brother  Esau,  he  lodged  at 
a  place  near  the  city  of  Luz,  and  was  favored  with  a  remarkable 
vision  of  the  Almighty.  For  this  cause  he  named  the  place  and 
the  adjoining  city,  Be'thel  (Iwuse  of  God),  for  he  said,  under  the 
solemn  impression  produced  upon  his  mind,  "this  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God."  It  was  situated  east  of  a  line  running  from 
Shechem  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
The  Tabernacle  was  stationed  a  long  time  in  this  place,  and 
Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his  golden  calves  here  (1  Kings  xii.  28, 
83),  from  which  circumstance  probably,  Amos  was  induced  to 
call  it  Beth-aven,  (the  house  of  idolatry).  And  hence  also  the 
phrase  "coming  to  Bethel"  was  proverbially  expressive  of  idol- 
atrous worship  in  general.  (Amos  iv.  4,  and  v.  5;  Hos.  x.  5,  8). 
Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  was  directed  specially  against  this 
city,  (iii.  14)  and  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  15).  The  ruins  of  Bethel  appear  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Robinson,  and  is  now  called  Beitin.     (Amos  vii.  10-13). 

Beth-horon.  House  of  Hollow.  (Josh.  x.  10).  Two  villages 
lying  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  were  called  Upper  and  Nether 
Beth-horon  It  is  plain  that  one  of  them  was  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  other  in  a  vallev.    (Comp.  Josh.  x.  10  and  11). 

Bether.  (Sol.  Song  vL  17),  or  mountains  of  perfume,  or  moun- 
tainH  of  separation,  as  it  is  found  in  an  ancient  translation.  It  is 
not  certain  that  this  name  is  applied  to  any  particular  place.  It 
may  perhaps  denote  those  tracts  of  uneven  country  which  were 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  hart  and  roe.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  6,  8,  and 
viii.  14). 

Bethlehem,  House  of  Bread.  (Gen.  xxxv.  19).  It  was  so  in- 
considerable a  place  as  to  be  omitted  in  the  general  lists  of  the 
cities  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.;  Neh.  xi.).  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
David.  (Luke  ii.).  Its  earliest  name  was  Ephrath  or  Eph- 
ratah,  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7\  After  the  conauest, 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name  Bethlehem  judah  (Judg. 
xvii.  7;  1  Sam.   xvil  12;  Ruth  i.  1-2).    The   modern   Wr>ro   of 


BLINDNESS. 

t^t-lahm  lies  to  the  east  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  six  miles  from  the  former. 

Beth-shean.  House  of  Quiet.  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  A  town  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  twenty -five  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  for  a  long  time  known  by  the  name  of  Scythopolis.  It  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  upon  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Jordan. 

Beth-8hemesh.  House  of  the  Sun.  (Josh,  x v.  10).  This  earliest 
form  of  idolatry  has  left  traces  of  its  wide  existence  in  this  and 
similar  names.  At  least  three  different  places  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  under  this  name. 

Betroth.  (Deut.  xxviii.  30).  A  man  and  woman  were  be- 
trothed or  espoused,  each  to  the  other,  when  they  were  engaged 
to  be  married.  It  is  giving  one's  troth  (i.e.,  faith  or  promise)  to 
marry  at  a  future  time.  Among  the  Jews  this  relation  was 
usually  determined  by  the  parents  or  brothers,  without  consult- 
ing the  parties  until  they  came  to  be  betrothed.  The  engage- 
ment often  took  place  very  early  in  life;  though  it  was  not  con- 
summated by  actual  marriage,  until  the  spouse  was  at  least 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Bilhah.  (Gen.  xxix.  29).  The  hand-maid  of  Rachel,  and  the 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali.    (Gen.  xxxv.  25). 

Birthright.  (Gen.  xxv.  31).  The  first-born  son  among  the 
Jews  enjoyed  special  privileges  above  his  brethren,  and  these 
privileges  were  hence  called  his  birthright,  or  his  right  by  birth. 
Among  these  privileges  were,  consecration  to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxii. 
29);  a  great  dignity  (Gen.  x  lix.  3);  a  double  portion  of  his 
father's  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17);  and  (in  the  royal  families)  succes- 
sion to  the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3).  The  eldest  son  seems 
to  have  been  regarded,  in  the  father's  absence,  as  in  some  respects 
his  representative. 

Bitter,  (Jer.  ii.  19),  and  Bitterness,  (Prov.  xir.  10),  are  words 
used  figuratively  to  denote  the  severity  of  sorrow  or  suffering. 

Bitter  Herbs.  (Ex.  xii.  8).  The  Jews  were  commanded  to 
eat  the  passover  with  a  salad  of  bitter  herbs ;  and  their  modern 
historians  suppose  that  hoarhound,  wild  lettuce,  tansy,  etc., 
were  used,  as  they  still  are  by  the  Jews  in  some  countries. 

Black,  Blackness,  (Job  xxx.  30;  Joel  ii.  6),  are  words  used 
figuratively,  to  denote  shame,  terror,  perplexity,  despair,  mourn- 
ing, etc.  We  often  find  them  employed  at  this  day,  in  eastern 
writings,  to  express  shame  and  confusion.  "  Why  has  your  face 
become  so  black?"  is  the  common  mode  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion.    What  aileth  or  distresseth  you? 

Blindness.  Travelers  record  that  this  distressing  malady  is  of 
universal  frequency  in  the  East.  Blindness  was  sometimes  in- 
flicted as  a  punishment  (Gen.  xix.  11;  Acts  xiii.  6),  and  it  was 
often  threatened  as  a  penalty  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).  The  Jews  were 
enjoined  by  the  humane  laws  of  Moses  to  show  all  kindness  and 
consideration  to  the  blind  (Lev.  xix.  14;  Deut.  xxvii.  18).  No 
one  affected  with  this  infirmity  could  officiate  as  priest  (Lev. 
xxi  18). 
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Blood  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  is  the  fluid  of  life  in  the  animal  body.  Iti 
use  was  expressly  prohibited  to  Noah  when  everything  else  was 
freely  given  him.  (Gen.  ix.  4).  By  the  Jewish  law  also,  it  was 
expressly  and  solemnly  forbidden.    (Lev.  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

Boar.  (Ps.  lxxx.  13).  This  is  the  original  stock  of  the  com- 
mon hog;  and,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  very  furious  and  formidable 
animal.  Its  tusks  are  larger,  sharper,  and  stronger,  than  in  the 
tame  herds.  Modern  travelers  tell  us  that  they  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  among  the  reeds 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

Bottle.  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  Ancient  bottles  were  made  of  the 
skms  of  animals,  which  were  properly  dressed  for  the  purpo*se. 
The  openings  of  the  skin  were  closed,  except  at  the  neck, 
through  which  the  liquor  was  to  be  received  and  discharged, 
and  which  was  fastened  by  a  string  like  a  bag. 

Box  Tree.  (Isa.  xli.  19).  An  evergreen,  whose  perfect  pro- 
portions, beauty  of  foliage,  and  utility  might  illustrate  the  pros- 
perity and  grace  which  God  would  bestow  on  Zion.    (Isa.  Ix.  13) 

Bozrah,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33),  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Bostra,  was  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  southeast  of  Edrei. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  chief  city  of  Edom. 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  and  lxiii.  1;  Jer.  xlviii.  24,  and  xlix.  13, 22;  Amos 
i.  12).  It  is  called  by  Jeremiah  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  and  it 
was  probably  taken  from  Ammon  by  the  Edomites,  and  again 
from  the  Edomites  by  the  Moabites. 

Bracelet.  (Gen.  xxiv.  30).  An  ornament  (chain  or  clasp)  worn 
on  the  arm.  Among  eastern  princesses  it  is  a  badge  of  royalty, 
and  was  probably  regarded  as  such  in  the  time  of  David.  (2 
Sam.  i.  10).  The  royal  bracelet  was  of  much  richer  materials, 
and  was  worn  above  the  elbow;  the  common  bracelet  was  worn 
on  the  wrist.    (Ezek.  xvi.  11). 

Branch.  (Ps.  civ.  12).  This  word  is  often  figuratively  used 
by  the  sacred  writers,  (Ps.  lxxx.  15;  John  xv.  5,  6),  and  is  also 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah.  (Isa.  xi.  1,  comp.  with  Isa.  liii. 
3;  Zech.  iii.  8,  and  vi.  12).  An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv.  19), 
is  a  bough  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been  hanged,  and  which, 
according  to  Maimonides,  was  buried  along  with  him. 

Brass.  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  composition  which  we  call  brass 
was  invented  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  generally 
made  of  two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc.  That  which  is 
named  brass  in  the  sacred  writings  was  probably  what  we  call 
copper.  It  was  a  native  production,  dug  out  of  the  hills  of 
Canaan.    (Deut.  viii.  9). 

Breastplate.  1.  (Ex.  xxviii.  15).  A  part  of  the  official  dress 
of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  It  was  a  piece  of  embroidered  work, 
about  ten  inches  square,  and  made  double  with  a  front  and 
liniag,  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pouch  or  bag.  It  was  adorned  with 
twelve  precious  stones.  The  two  upper  corneis  were  fastened  to 
the  ephod  by  blue  ribands,  from  which  it  was  not  to  be  loosed. 
<Ex.  xxviii.  28),  and  the  two  lower  corners  to  the  girdle.  The 
rings,  chains,  and  other  fastenings  were  of  fold  or  rich  laoe.     It 
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was  called  the  memorial,  (Ex.  xxviii.  18,  29),  inasmuch  as  *  re- 
minded the  priest  of  his  representative  character,  in  relation  to 
the  twelve  tribes;  and  it  is  also  called  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment. 

Brigandine.  (Jer.  xlvi.  4).  Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
habergeon  and  coat  of  mail. 

Brother,  Brethren.  (Gen.  iv.  2,  and  xlii.  13).  A  term  which 
properly  denotes  the  nearest  consanguinity,  that  is,  male  children 
of  the  same  parents,  as  in  the  texts  above  cited;  but  sometimes 
persons  of  more  remote  kindred,  or  of  the  same  nation.  (Gen. 
xiii.  8;  Esther  x.  3;  Acts  vii.  25",  37,  and  xiii.  26),  or  even  those 
who  are  closely  united  in  affection.     (2  Sam.  i.  26). 

Bulrush.  (Isa  xviii.  2).  A  species  of  reed,  which  is  found  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Nile.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet. 

Burial,  Sepulchres,  Tombs.  A  natural  cave,  enlarged  and 
adapted  by  excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  were 
probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi.  6,  28;  2  K.  x.  35; 
xiii.  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Such 
as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "whi ted" 
once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
of  defilement. 

Butler.  (Gen.  xl.  1,  13).  An  honorable  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  called  cup-bearer,  (Neh.  i.  11),  it  being  his  duty  to 
fill  and  bear  the  cup  or  drinking  vessel  to  the  king.  The  chief 
butler  had  charge  or  oversight  of  the  rest.    (Gen.  xl.  2). 

Butter.  (Gen.  xviii.  8).  As  this  word  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  probably  means  sour  or  coagulated  milk,  which,  when 
mingled  with  water,  is  still  regarded  as  a  very  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing beverage  by  eastern  nations. 

Cabins,  (Jer.  xxxvii.  16),  or  cells,  were  probably  niches  or 
apartments  within  the  dungeon,  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
prisoners.  The  idea  conveyed  is,  that  the  prophet  suffered  the 
most  severe  and  loathsome  imprisonment. 

Cain.  Possession.  (Gen.  iv.  1).  He  was  first-born  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and,  of  course,  the  first-born  of  the  human  race.  Cain 
was  the  first  murderer,  and  the  victim  of  his  malice  was  hi9  own 
brother.  The  unhappy  man  left  his  home,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  land  of  ftod,  a  country  east  of  Eden,  where  his 
family  increased,  and  where  he  founded  a  city. 

Calamus,  (Sol.  Song  iv.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19),  or  swket  cait 
umub,  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  or  sweet  cane,  (Isa.  xliii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
were  all  probably  the  same  plants,  or  at  least  belonged  to  the 
same  genus.  It  was  produced  in  Arabia  and  India,  and,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  It  was  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  sacred  ointment,  and  an  article  of  Syrian  com- 
merce. It  grows  about  two  feet  in  height,  is  very  fragrant,  and 
resembles  common  cane. 

Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  6),  was  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  of  the  tribe  of 
J»dah.     When  the  Israelites,  on  their  passage  from  Egypt  to 
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Canaan,  had  arrived  at  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  Moses  was  in- 
structed by  Jehovah  to  send  twelve  men,  one  from  each  of  tha 
tribes,  as  explorers,  to  visit  the  promised  land,  and  ascertain  iu 
situation  and  fertility;  the  number  and  character,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  population,  and  bring  them  a  re- 
port,    Caleb  and  Joshua  were  among  the  twelve;  and  after  mak- 
ing the  tour,  which  occupied  forty  days,  they  returned  to  the 
Israelites,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  were  directed  to  do,  some 
of  the  richest  products  of  the  soil,  which  were  both  the  evidence 
and  sample  of  its  fertility.     (Num.  xiii.  23). 
Calf-Molten,  (Ex.   xxxii.  4),  was  an  idol-god  prepared  by 
Aaron,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  had  become  impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses, 
and  desired  some  visible  image  or  representation  of  the  Deity. 
[See  Aaron].    The  punishment  to  which  Moses  subjected 
the  apostate  tribes,  who  had  so  speedily  "  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  likeness  of  four-footed  beasts, 
was  both  severe  and  appropriate.    (Ex.  xxxii.  20). 
Camp.  (Ex.  xvi.  13).  This  term  is  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  many  passages 
of  the  Levitical  law  relate  to  things  that  are  to  be  done  within  or 
without  the  camp.    Forty-one  different  encampments  or  stations 
on  the  journey  through  tha  wilderness  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiii.    The  entire  space  occupied  by  the  encampment  must 
have  been  very  large,  for  its  population  in  whole  must  have  ex- 
ceeded two  millions.    The  whole  body  of  the  people,  embracing 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  were  formed  in  four  divisions,  three  tribes  con- 
stituting a  division,  so  that  the  tabernacle  was  enclosed  in  a  hol- 
low square. 

Camphire.  (Sol.  Song  i.  14;  iv.  13).  The  plant  is  of  great 
beauty  and  fragrance.  It  grows  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  of 
the  East,  and  is  called  alkenna.  The  flowers  are  clustered  like  the 
lilac,  and  the  leaves,  when  dried  and  pulverized,  make  an  orange 
dye,  with  which  the  females  stain  their  hands  and  feet.  The 
ladies  of  the  East  are  very  partial  to  this  plant.  They  hold  it  in 
their  hands,  carry  it  in  their  bosoms,  and  keep  it  in  their  apart- 
ments. The  dye  is  prepared  from  the  leaves,  which  is  very 
much  used  in  staining  the  lips  and  nails  of  the  ringers,  of  a  yel- 
lowish red  hue.  The  fingers  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  bear 
traces  of  this  preparation.  What  we  call  camphor  is  an  entirely 
different  substance. 

Camel's  Hair  was  made  into  cloth.  (Matt.  iiL  4;  2  K.  i.  8; 
Zech.  xiii.  4).  The  fabric  was  wrought  of  the  finest  and  softest 
part  of  the  hair.  A  coarser  kind  was  used  for  the  covering  of 
tents  and  for  the  upper  garments  of  shepherds  and  camel-drivers. 
Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  Ham  having 
been  guilty  of  criminal  conduct  towards  his  father,  a  prophetic 
curse  was  pronounced  by  Noah  on  so  much  of  Ham's  posterity 
as  should  descend  from  and  through  Canaan.  (Gen.  ix.  24,  25). 
His  posterity  was  numerous,  and  were  subjugated  by  the  Isra- 
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elites — the  progeny  of  Shem,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
promised  land.    The  Syrians  and  Carthagenians  sprung  from  Ca- 
naan, were  subdued  by  Greek  and  Roman  descendants  of  Japhet 
Canaan,  land  of.    (Gen.  xii.  5).    The  term  Canaan  signifies 
low  country,  in  contrast  with  Aram,  to  the  north  and  east, 
which  means  high  country,  and  signifies  the  territory  inhab- 
ited by  the  offspring  of  Canaan,  who  were  hence  called  Ca- 
naanites,  and  which  was  given  by  God,  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  their  possession.     (Gen. 
xv.  18-21).     Their  original  boundaries  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Mount  Lebanon  on  the  north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
(Shur,  Paran  and  Zin)  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Jordan 
on  the  east.    On  the  west  their  possessions  extended  at 
some  points  to  the  margin  of  the  Mediterranean.     Their 
boundaries  on  this  side  were  partially  restricted  by  the  Phil- 
istines, who  held  the  low  lands,  and  strong  cities  along  the 
shore.    (Gen.  x.  19).   Besides  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites, 
the  land  of  Canaan  embraced  Phoenicia  on  the  north,  and 
Philistia  on  the  southwest.     (Zeph.  ii.  5). 
Canker-Worm.    (Joel  i.  4).    It  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  pre- 
cise species  of  animal  indicated.     By  some  it  is  said  to  signify 
the  young  locust  in  the  last  stage  of  its  insect  changes. 

Captain.  (Deut.  i.  15).  An  officer  in  the  Jewish  army  whose 
rank  or  power  was  designated  by  the  number  of  men  under  his 
command,  as  captain  of  fifty,  or  captain  of  a  thousand;  and  the 
commander  or  chief  of  the  whole  army  was  called  the  captain  of 
the  host. 

Captivity.  (Num.  xxi.  29).  A  term  usually  employed  to  de- 
note an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  To 
punish  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  God  suffered  them  to  come 
into  frequent  bondage  to  surrounding  nations.  Several  of  their 
captivities  took  place  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  of  which 
a  particular  account  is  given  in  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Judges.  No  less  than  six  are  there  recorded.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  Solomon's  glorious  reign,  the  kingdom  was  divided. 
Ten  of  the  tribes  separated  themselves,  and  took  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  leaving  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  to 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Each  of  these  two  kingdoms 
suffered  a  distinct  captivity.  That  of  Israel  is  called  the  Assy- 
rian, and  that  of  Judah  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the  year  of 
the  world  3264,  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  made  war 
upon  Israel,  and  carried  a  large  number  of  their  people  (chiefly 
those  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh)  into  captivity 
(2  Kings  xv.  29);  and  the  residue  remained  under  their  own  king, 
but  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  government.  After  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  this  tribute  was  refused,  and  therefore  Shalmaneser. 
son  of  Tiglath-pileser,  besieged  and  after  three  years  captured 
and  destroyed  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  transported  to  provinces  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  first  captivity  of  Judah  took  place  under 
VJc£  Jehoiakim,  in  the  year  of  the  worlc*  3398,  whea  Daniel  and 
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his  companion*  were  among  the  captives  The  second  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  about  3404;  the  third  in  the  reigu 
of  Jehoiachm,  a.  m.  3406.  The  fourth,  or  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity, was  under  Zedekiah's  reign,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416. 
(For  a  particular  account  of  these  events,  see  2  Kings  xxv.,  xxvi. , 
xxix.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.,lii. ;  Ezek.  xii. ;  Dan.  i.  1,  2).  The  suffer- 
ings in  which  these  captivities  involved  them  are  affectingly 
described  in  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1-5,  and  Jer.  iv.  19-31.  In  3457,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  (Ezra  i.  1),  but  it  was  not  until  348(5, 
or  seventy  years  from  the  period  of  their  fourth  captivity,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Their  last  captivity 
yet  endures.  The  slaughter  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  was  im- 
mense. A  million  fell  at  the  city,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
throughout  the  nation  were  captured  and  enslaved.  Of  these 
such  as  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  were  sold  into  private 
slavery — thousands  were  despatched  to  work  in  Egypt,  and 
many  fell  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  at  Roman  shows  and  entertain- 
ments. Under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  devastation  fell  again  on 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Now,  and  ever  since  that 
period,  they  are  scattered  over  the  earth. 

Captivity,  children  of  the.  (Ezra  iv.  1).  A  figure  of  speech 
denoting  those  who  were  in  captivity,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
literally  their  posterity. 

Carbuncle.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13).  A  precious  stone.  Its  color  is 
a  deep  red  mingled  with  scarlet,  and  when  held  up  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  resembles  burning  charcoal. 

Carmel,  Town  of.  (Josh.  xv.  55).  A  city  and  hill,  five  miles 
west,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and 
the  wilderness  of  Maon.  It  was  the  residence  of  Nabal.  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  and  xxvii.  3). 

Cattle.  (Gen.  i.  25).  In  the  common  scriptural  use  of  this 
term  it  embraces  the  tame  quadrupeds  employed  by  mankind,  as 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  etc.  (Gen.  xiii.  2;  Ex.  xii. 
29,  and  xxxiv.  19;  Num.  xx.  19;  xxxii.  16,  and  Ps.  1.  10,  and 
Job  i.  3,  where  the  word  translated  substance  would  be  more 
properly  rendered  cattle).  In  those  pastoral  countries,  cattle 
were  wealth.  (Gen.  xxx.  43;  Job  i.  3).  Rich  men  made  presents 
of  their  cattle  to  one  another.  (Gen.  xx.  14).  The  cattle  of 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  so  very  numerous,  that  one  district 
could  not  contain  them,  and  tliey  were  obliged  to  separate 
During  his  exile,  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
David  was  brought  from  the  sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
Amos  was  a  herdsman,  and  Shamgar  was  raised  from  the  same 
pursuit  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel.  And  the  women  la- 
bored in  the  same  vocation.  At  Jacob's  first  interview  with 
Rachel,  she  came  along  with  the  flock  she  tended.  (Gen.  xxix. 
9, 10).  The  daughters  of  Jethro  were  also  shepherdesses;  and 
the  scene  presented  iu  Exod.  ii.  16-21  has  all  the  freshness  and 
reality  of  pastoral  life. 

Caill.  (Isa.  iii.  19).  The  attire  of  the  head,  made  of  network 
and  ornamented. 
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Cave.  (Gen.  xix.  30).  Caves  were  very  common  in  Judea, 
and  were  made  use  of  as  temporary  dwelling  places  (Gen.  xix.  80), 
and  as  burial  places.  (Gen.  xxiii.  17, 19,  and  xlix.  29;  John  xi.  38), 

Cedar.  (2  tSara.  vii.  2).  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  majes- 
tic trees  of  eastern  forests.  The  wood  is  of  a  red  color  and  bitter 
taste,  which  is  offensive  to  insects,  and  hence  it  is  very  durable. 

Cellars.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  27).  Of  cellars,  such  as  are  common 
among  us,  nothing  was  known  in  the  East,  if  we  except  the 
chambers  which  are  used  in  Persia  for  the  storing  of  earthen 
jars  or  other  vessels  of  wine.  Among  the  Hebrews  these  jars 
were  buried  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  word  "wine- 
cellars,"  in  the  passage  cited,  denotes  the  patches  of  ground 
used  to  bury  wine. 

Censer.  (Lev.  x.  1).  A  vessel  used  in  the  temple  service,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  fire  in  which  the  incense  was  burned. 
The  censer  was  held  in  one  hand,  and  contained  the  fire  taken 
from  the  perpetual  supply  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

Ceremonies  (Num.  ix.  3),  or  Ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  1),  denote 
the  external  rites  of  religion,  or  the  forms  and  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  rendered  solemn  and  magnificent,  particularly  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Chaldea.  (Jer.  1. 10)  Chaldeans.  (Job  i.  17).  The  country  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital,  and  which  was  hence  called 
Babylonia,  is  a  level  region  of  Asia,  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  between  which  rivers  it  was  situated.  These  rivers, 
when  swollen  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
overflowed  their  banks,  and  fertilized  the  whole  country.  Hence 
the  strong  figurative  language  in  Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  13. 

Chalk-Stones.  (Isa.  xxvii.  9).  A  soft  mineral  substance,  re- 
sembling what  we  call  limestone.  To  make  the  stones  of  the 
Jewish  altars  like  chalk-stones,  is  to  crumble  and  destroy  them. 

Chariots  of  the  Sun.  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Chariots  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  sun  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the 
khi£,rs. 

Chariots  for  war.  (Judg.  iv.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
4).  They  had  usually  only  two  wheels,  and  iron  scythes,  strong 
and  sharp,  were  affixed  to  the  extremities  of  the  axles  on  each 
side.  Warriors  sometimes  fought  standing  on  them,  or  leaping 
from  them  upon  the  enemy. 

Chebar.    (Ezek.  i.  1,  3).    A  river  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans 

Chemarims  (Zeph.  i.  4).  The  priests  of  idol-gods,  as  in  2 
Kings  xxiii.  5,  and  Hos.  x.  5,  where  the  same  word  is  translated 
idolatrous  priests. 

Chemosh.  (Num.  xxi.  29).  The  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Mo- 
abites  (Jer.  xlviii.  7),  which  Bishop  Newton  and  others  suppose 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Baal-peor.  It  is  called  "the  abom- 
ination of  the  Moabites,"  as  Moloch  was  the  abomination  of  the 
Ammonites.  Solomon  built  a  place  for  its  worship  in  the 
Fuburbs  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  which  Joshua  after wardi 
destroyed.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  The  "people  of  Chemo*h"  w* 
his  worshiped    (Jer.  xlviii.  46). 
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Cherethlms.  (Ezek.  xxv.  16).  Cherethites.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  H). 
These  names  are  applied  to  a  part  of  David's  army,  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18,  and  xx.  7),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  corps.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16-18).  They  were  either  Philistines,  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xxx.  14,  16,  with  Zeph  ii.  5);  or  Israelites  who  were  with  David 
among  the  Philistines  or  Cherethites. 

Chinnereth  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Deut.  iii.  17),  or  Chinnerotb 
(Josh.  xi.  2,  and  xii.  3),  or  Cinneroth  (1  Kings  xv.  20),  were 
names  of  a  place  and  lake  in  Lower  Galilee.  The  town  of  Cin- 
neroth was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  border  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali. 

Chittim.  (Dan.  xi.  30).  Kittim  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet.  His  descendants,  says  Josephus,  emi- 
grated from  Phoenicia  to  Cyprus.  Probably  this  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but  afterwards  became  a 
general  name  for  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Chiun.  (Amos.  v.  26).  An  idol  which  the  Israelites  made  and 
worshiped  in  the  wilderness.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  planet 
Saturn ;  and  Chiun  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Arabic  Kaivan. 
Remphan  is  the  Coptic  appellation  of  Saturn. 

Churl.  (Isa.  xxxii.  5-7;  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  8,  10, 11,  17,  with 
passage  in  Isaiah).  This  term  is  of  the  same  family  of  words  aa 
the  old  English  or  Scotch  term,  carl;  but  denotes  an  ill-natured 
or  miserly  individual. 

Cinnamon.     (Sol.  Song  iv.  14).    A  well-known  aromatic,  pro- 
duced from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  ue? 
Ion;  and  being  peeled  off,  and  cut  into  strips,  curls  up  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  seen.    The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species 
of  the  laurel,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet. 

Circle.  (Isa.  xl.  22)  The  word  means,  in  this  passage,  the 
line  within  which  the  earth  revolves,  and  figuratively  describes  a 
position  from  which  every  part  of  its  surface  can  be  seen.  In 
Prov.  viii.  27,  the  same  word  is  rendered  compost,  and  denotes 
the  boundary  or  mound  within  which  the  waters  are  restrained. 

City  of  David.     (1  Chron.  xi.  5).    A  section  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jerusalem;  embracing  Mount  Zion.    Bethlehem,  the  na 
tive  town  of  David,  is  also  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the 
citv  of  David.    (Luke  ii.  11). 

Cities  of  Refuge.  (Num.  xxxv.  10-15).  The  cities  of  refuge 
so  appropriately  named,  were  six  of  the  Levitical  cities  divinely 
appointed  by  the  Jewish  law  as  asylums,  to  which  those  were 
commanded  to  flee,  for  safety  and  protection,  who  had  been  un 
designedly  accessory  to  the  death  of  a  fellow  creature.  The 
kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  or  other  person  who  might  pursue  to 
kill  him,  could  not  molest  him  in  one  of  these  cities,  until  his 
offence  was  investigated,  and  the  judgment  of  the  congregation 
passed.  If  he  was  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  waa 
oelivered  to  the  avenger  and  slain. 

Ctfai  and  Unclean.  (Lev.  x.  10).  Theee  *ordj  are  of  fro 
quenl  occurrence  and  obvious  meaning  in  the  a&cred  writingt , 
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»ut  it  is  in  their  peculiar  application,  by  the  Jewish  law,  to  per» 
sons,  animals,  and  things,  that  they  are  now  to  be  considered. 
The  division  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  existed  before 
the  flood  (Gen  vii.  2),  and  was  probably  founded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  animal  sacrifice. 
Quadrupeds. — The  animals  prohibited  as  unclean,  were  the 
solipedes,  or  those  with  one  hoof,  as  the  horse,  and  the  ass ; 
the  animals  allowed  to  be  eaten,  as  clean,  were  the  flssipedes, 
or  those  of  hoofs  divided  into  two  parts,  or  cloven,  as  oxen, 
deer,  sheep  and  goats. 
Fishes. — Those  that  were  permitted  for  food,  and  declared 

clean,  were  "  such  as  had  fins  and  scales." 
Birds. — There  are  no  particular  characters  given  for   dis- 
tinguishing these  by  classes,  as  clean  or  unclean.     It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  those  which  live  on  grain  are  not 
prohibited;  and  birds  of  prey  generally  are  rejected. 
Cloud,  pillar  op.    (Exod.  xiii.  21).    When  the  people  of  Israel 
commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  God  caused  a 
cloud  resembling  a  pillar,  to  pass  before  the  camp.    In  the  day- 
time it  was  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  heavy,  and  in  the  night  bright 
and  shining,  like  fire;  though  some  have  supposed  there  were 
two  clouds,  one  to  shade,  and  the  other  to  give  light  to  the  camp. 
It  also  served  as  a  signal  for  rest  or  motion.     That  cloud  was  the 
nhechinahy  or  ordinary  symbol  of  God's  presence  with  his  people. 
It  often  rested  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  filled  the  tabernacle. 

College.  A  place  of  instruction  in  or  near  the  court  of  the 
temple,  or  range  of  buildings  in  its  vicinity.    (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Concubine.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  By  the  Jewish  law,  a  lawful 
wife,  of  a  secondary  or  inferior  rank. 

Conduit  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2),  or  aqueduct,  of  "  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  (Comp.  2  Kings  xx.  20;  Neh.  iii. 
16;  Isa.  vii.  3,  and  xxii.  9,  11).  We  know  that  the  fountain  of 
Siloah,  or  Gihon,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah,  forms 
two  pools,  called  the  "upper  pool,"  (Isa.  vii.  3),  or  "king's 
pool,"  (Neh.  ii.  14),  and  the  "  lower  pool."  (Isa,  xxii.  9).  One  of 
these  pools  is  mentioned  in  John  ix.  7.  The  aqueduct,  which 
connected  the  upper  pool  with  the  fountain,  or  with  the  lower 
pool,  or  with  the  city,  is  called  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool"; 
and,  to  make  Rabshakeh's  position  still  more  certain,  it  is  added, 
that  he  stood  in  the  highway  or  street  that  lead  to  the  fuller's 
field.  This  was  doubtless  an  enclosure  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
soft  water  of  the  Gihon,  appropriated  to  the  drying  and  bleach- 
ing of  clothes. 

Coney.  (Deut.  xiv.  7).  Bochart  supposes  this  animal  to  be 
the  Jerboa.  The  coney \  which  is  a  mistranslation,  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  animal  now  known  as  the  ashkoho.  Others, 
however,  maintain  that  the  coney  is  an  animal  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  rabbit,  though  in  many  respects  it  is  very  dis- 
similar, for  it  is  not  a  rodent  animal  as  hares  are.  It  is  called 
Wubar,  by  the  Arabians,  and  it  is  known  in  natural  history  ae 
the  Hyrax  Syriacus. 
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Consecrate,  Consecration.  (Ex.  xxxii.  29;  Lev.  vii.  37).  The 
tribe  of  Levi  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  with  the  most 
solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies.  Vessels  (Josh.  vi.  19),  profits 
(Micah  iv.  13),  fields  (Lev.  xxvii.  28),  cattle  (2  Chron.  xxix.  33), 
individuals  (Num.  vi.  9-13;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  28),  and  nations  (Exod. 
xix.  6),  were  anciently  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  sacred  purposes. 

Corals  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  was  an  article  of  Tyrian  merchandise, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  marine  production,  found  in  almost  every 
variety  of  shape  and  size,  and  some  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  "form  the  basis  of  islands,  or  to  stretch  out  In  dangerous 
reefs  for  many  miles.  It  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into 
beads  and  other  ornaments;  for  which  use  the  red  species  is  the 
most  valuable.  Job  mentions  it  in  connection  with  pearls.  (Job 
xxviii.  18). 

Cormorant  (Lev.  xi.  17),  was  of  the  unclean  class  of  birds;  and 
its  presence  is  used  in  the  prophetic  writings  as  an  emblem  of  ruin 
and  desolation,  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  14),  though  the  orig- 
inal word  in  these  passages  is  elsewhere  translated  pelican. 

Covenant.  The  word  occurs  first  in  Gen.  ix.  12.  The  bow  of 
many  colors  is  the  pledge  which  God  hath  given  that  a  general 
deluge  to  destroy  all  living  humanity  shall  no  more  cover  the 
earth.  It  is  the  visible  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  all 
who  are  sprung  from  this  second  father  of  men.  The  word 
usually  means  an  agreement  or  mutual  obligation,  contracted  de- 
liberately and  with  solemnity.  The  scriptural  sense  is  peculiar. 
God's  covenant  with  men  signifies  his  solemn  promise  or  en- 
gagement.    (Gen.  xvii.  13,  14). 

Covenant  of  Salt.  (Num.  xvii.  19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5).  This 
term  is  supposed  to  denote  a  covenant,  in  the  sealing  or  ratifica- 
tion of  which  salt,  the  emblem  of  incorruption  or  indissolubility, 
was  used.     (Lev.  ii.  13). 

Cracknels.  (1  K.  xiv.  3).  A  kind  of  thin  hard  bread,  not  un- 
like the  crackers  or  sea-biscuit  of  modern  days. 

Crimson.  (Jer.  iv.  30).  A  beautiful  variety  or  shade  of  red. 
Stuffs  for  the  drapery  of  Solomon's  temple  were  embroidered  in 
this  color.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14;  iii.  14).  Crimson  is  a  deeper  dye 
than  scarlet;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  figure  in  Isa.  i.  18,  where 
the  most  free  and  perfect  forgiveness  is  offered  to  guilt  of  th« 
deepest  stain. 

Crown.  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Anciently,  the  crown  or  diadem  waa 
only  a  head-band,  (Ezek.  xvi.  12),  or  a  riband  or  fillet,  made  of 
silk  or  linen,  surrounding  the  head,  and  probably  connected  be- 
hind. (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  37;  xxix.  6).  Newly  married  persons  of 
both  sexes  wore  crowns.  (Comp.  Sol.  Song  iii.  11,  with  Ezek. 
xvi.  12).  It  was  usually  a  badge  of  royalty  or  princely  distinc 
tion.  Afterwards  the  shape  and  size  were  changed,  and  costly 
ornaments  appended  to  it.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  It  was  customary 
for  a  king  to  wear  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  kingdoms. 

CrystaU  (Ezek.  i.  22).  The  Scriptures  use  this  term  to  denote 
wnat  is  now  known  as  rock  crystal, — one  of  the  mo*t  beautiful 
of  preckms  »tone#, — perfectly  transparent,  and   reatcohling  tfce 
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purest  glasa.  It  is  the  finest  species  of  quartz.  It  is  ranked 
with  gold  in  value,  (Job  xxviii.  17),  and  its  transparency  is  al- 
luded to  in  Rev.  iv.  6;  xxi.  11;  xxii.  1.  The  same  word,  which 
is  translated  crystal  in  some  passages,  is  translated  frost,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  40;  Job  xxxvii.  10;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30);  and  ice,  (Job  vi.  16; 
xxxviii.  29;  Ps.  cxlvii.  17).  The  term  crystal,  itself,  is  the  Greek 
word  denoting  ice,  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  bright  and 
hard  minerals,  from  the  popular  belief  that  they  were  only  un- 
usual congelations  under, the  influence  of  peculiar  cold. 

Curse.  (Gen.  xxvii.  if).  In  the  Scriptural  use  it  is  the  op- 
posite of  bless.  To  curse  is  to  imprecate  evil  upon  any  one.  (Gen. 
ix.  25;  Comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  12;  Neh.  xiii.  2;  Matt.  v.  44;  John, 
vii.  49;  James,  iii.  9).  The  curses  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Bible  as  being  pronounced  by  Noah,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  passion  or  revenge.  They 
were  either  pronounced  under  the  immediate  influence  of  God's 
Spirit,  or  are  to  be  viewed  as  only  predictions  of  evil,  uttered  in 
the  form  of  imprecation. 

Cush.    (Gen.  x.  6-8).    I.  A  person.    The  eldest  son  of  Ham, 
and  father  of  Nimrod. 
2.  A  place.    It  is  believed  there  are  three  distinct  countries 
mentioned  m  the  Bible  under  this  name.     One  of  them  was 
probabty  the  same  with  Midian.    (Comp.  Ex.  ii.  16,  21 ;  Num. 
xii.  1).     Cuth  or  Gutha  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30),  was  evidently, 
from  the  connection,  a  province  of  Assyria;  and  Cush  is  the 
marginal  reading  for  Ethiopia,  in  Gen.  ii.  13;   Hab.  iii.  7, 
and  elsewhere.     There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  province  of 
Cush  in  Africa.    Egypt  and  Cush  are  often  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  the  prophets. 
Cyrus,  (Isa.  xlv.  1),  (from  a  Persian  word  signifying  the  sun), 
was  a  prince,  statesman,  and  conqueror,  of  great  renown,  and  an 
instrument  or  agent  employed  by  Jehovah  in  the  execution  of 
his  designs  of  mercy  towards  the  Jews.    (Isa.  xiii.  xiv.  xxi.  xliv. 
28;  xiv. — xlvii.  Jer.  xxv.  12;  li.  54;  Dan.  vii.  viii).    The  early 
life  of  Cyrus  is  involved  in  obscurity.    It  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.     His  chief 
biographers  (Xenophon  and  Herodotus),  present  his  history  and 
exploits  in  very  different  aspects.    His  conquests  extended  over 
all  western  Asia,  but  the  most  brilliant  of  them  was  that  of 
Babylon,  which  took  place  B.  C.  536. 

Daberath.  (Josh.  xix.  12;  1  Ch.  vi.  72).  A  town  on  the  borders 
of  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  probably  where  modern  travel- 
ers have  found  the  village  of  Dabiray  or  Deboray  or  Dabury. 

Dagon.  (1  Sam.  v.  2).  A  celebrated  idol  of  the  Philistines, 
worshiped  at  Gaza,  (Judg.  xvi.  23),  at  Ashdod,  (1  Sam.  v.  1-3), 
at  Beth-dagon  in  the  bounds  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv.  41),  in  a  town  of 
Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  27),  and  elsewhere.  This  idol  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  the  head,  hands  and  face  of  a  man,  and  the  body 
like  that  of  a  fish.  The  name  was  derived  from  dag,  a  large  fish. 
Dan.    A  Judge.     I.  A  peuson.    (Gen.  xxx.  6).    The  fifth  son 
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«*f  Jacob.    The  prediction  uttered  by  Jacob  respecting  Dan  is 

contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  16, 17. 
2.  Tribe  op,  (Exod.  xxxi.  6),  had  its  portion  between  the 
possessions  of  Judah  and  Ephraim ,  on  one  side,  and  between 
Benjamin  and  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.  They  were  never 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  province  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  43 ; 
Judg.  i.  34,  35,  and  xviii.  1;  1  Sara.  v.  10;  2  Kings  i.  2),  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  native  inhabitants.  Their  tract 
was  pleasant  and  fertile,  though  abounding  with  winding 
vales  and  bluff  hills,  but  it  was  by  far  the  smallest  portion 
(Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg.  xvii.  1),  and  hence  they  sought  some 
place  for  the  planting  of  a  colony.  To  this  end,  they  sent 
five  of  their  most  enterprising  men  to  explore  the  country ; 
and  they  found  a  place  on  the  northern  frontier,  called  Laish 
(Judg.  xviii.  7),  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47),  which  seemed 
easy  of  acquisition,  and  in  every  respect  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose. (Judg.  xviii.  10).  They  accordingly  took  measures  at 
once  to  obtain  it.  The  place  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  fire;  but  the  Danites  rebuilt  it  and  called  it  Dan. 

1.  Town  op,  was  built  up  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph. It  lay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon, n^ar  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

Daniel.  We  have  no  Scripture  history  of  Daniel,  and  hence 
almost  all  our  knowledge  of  him  must  be  gleaned  from  the  book 
of  prophecies  which  bears  his  name.  There  (Dan.  i.  6),  we  learn 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  or,  at  least,  with  some  of  the  princes  of 
Israel.  (See  Joseph.  Antiq.  b.  x.  chap.  xi).  Daniel  seems  to  have 
been  sent  to  Babylon  at  this  time,  as  hostage,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Israelites;  and  hence  their  good  treatment  at  the 
king's  hand.  Three  years  afterward,  the  king  of  Israel  threw 
off  the  Babylonish  yoke;  and  on  this  account  Daniel  and  his 
fellows  were  not  only  detained  at  Babylon,  but  became  the  fore- 
runners of  the  captivity  of  the  entire  nation. 

Darius.  (Ezra  iv.  5).  There  were  several  princes  of  this 
name.  The  Median,  (Dan.  v.  31),  or  Mede,  (Dan.  xi.  1),  called 
the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  (Dan.  ix.  1),  or  Astyages,  by  the  apocry- 
phal writers,  was  the  successor  of  Belshazzar.  (Dan.  v.  30,  31). 
Another  was  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  who  adopted  this 
name  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered him,  and  ended  the  Persian  monarchy,  thus  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  ii.  39,  40;  vii.  5,  6;  viii.  5,  6,  20,  22). 
A  third  prince  of  this  name  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Under 
his  reign  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem.  • 

Deborah.  I.  (Judg.  iv.  4).  A  woman  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
h  Miness,  (called  a  prophetess),  and  a  judge  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

2.  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  The  name  of  Rebekah's  nurse,  who  died 
and  was  buried  near  Bethel. 

Dedicate,  Dedication.  (Num.  vii.  84;  2  Sam.  viii.  11).  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  by  which  any  person  wu  set  apart  for  the 
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service  of  God,  or  to  some  sacred  use.  (Exod.  xl. ;  Num.  vii. ;  1 
Kings  viii. ;  Ezra  vi. ;  Nehemiah  xii.)  Cities,  walls,  gates  and 
private  houses  were  thus  dedicated. 

Dedan.    I.  (Jer.  xxv.  23;  xlix.  8;  Ezek.  xxv.  13).    A  district 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  south  of  Idumea  or  Edom,  settled  by  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham  and  Ke- 
turah.    (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
2.  A  country  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  gulf,  which  traded  with 
Tyre  in  ivory  and  ebony  and  drapery  for  chariots.    (Ezek. 
xxv.  13;  xxvii.  15-20;  xxxviii.  13).    It  was  inhabited  by  the 
posterity  of  Dedan,  son  of  Raamah,  (Gen.  x.  7),  son  of  Cush ; 
and  long  after  the  ruin  of  Tyre,  there  was  a  city  Dedan  in 
this  region  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  part   of 
which  was  in  those  articles  mentioned  by  Ezekiel.    The  lo- 
cation of  these  places  is  uncertain.     The  Dedanim}  (Isa.  xxi. 
18),  or  Dodanim,  (Gen.  x.  4),  were  probably  the  people  of 
Dedan. 
Deuteronomy,  or  the  second  law,  (so  called  from  its  repeat- 
ing the  law),  is  the  fifth  book  of  the  Bible,  and,  except  the  last 
chapter,  was  evidently  written  by  Moses.    (Deut.  i.  5,  comp. 
with  Deut.  xxiv.  1;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4;  Dan.  ix.  13;  Mark  xii.  19; 
Acts  iii.  22).    Deuteronomy  is  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
translators.    The  Hebrew  term  is  oaly  the  first  words  of  the 
treatise,  elleh  hadebarim.     This  book  embraces  a  period  of  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  journeyings  of  the 
children  ot  Israel;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  were  born 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  it  recites  the  law,  with 
some  unessential  variations  of  language,  and  enforces  its  observ- 
ance by  many  powerful  motives  and    pathetic    exhortations. 
Moses  directed  that  it  should  be  read  every  seven  years,  and  ap- 
pointed the  time  and  manner  of  doing  it.    (Deut.  xxxi.  9-18)     It 
is  the  last  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  was  written  a  little 
before  his  death;  probably  A.  M.  2552. 

Divination  (Deut.  xviii.  10),  is  the  practice  of  divining  or  of 
foretelling  future  events.  In  the  passage  cited  it  is  put  in  con- 
nection with  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  other  abominations  of 
the  heathen;  which  the  Jews  were  to  avoid.  Divination  was  a 
prevailing  sin  among  the  Israelites  and  many  of  the  eastern 
nations. 

Dor.  (Judg.  i.  27).  A  small  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
about  nine  miles  north  of  Cesarea.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  city, 
or  capital  of  a  district  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  ii.  23),  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Dragon.  (Job  xxx.  29).  It  is  quite  uncertain  what  animal,  if 
any,  is  intended  by  this  name.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
generic  term,  denoting  some  class  of  animals  distinguished  by 
some  common  characteristic;  and  yet,  from  Lam.  iv.  3,  and 
Mich,  i  8,  we  should  infer  that  the  word  is  applied  to  a  particu- 
lar animal  that  cries  and  gives  suck.  Many  take  it  to  mean  the 
&n»  or  large  serpent  of  India,  which  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length.    The  word  translated  dragon,  (lea.  xxvii.  1),  is  translated 
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whale,  (Genesis  i.  21;  Job  yii.  12);  and  serpent,  {Ex.  vii.  9);  and 
dragon,  (Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xci.  13).  In  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  the? 
word  translated  dragons  means  some  creature  of  the  wilderness, 
whose  presence  denotes  desolation.  So  in  Job  xxx.  29;  Ps.  xliv. 
19;  Jer.  ix.  11;  in  all  which  passages,  solitude  or  desolation  are 
intended  to  be  illustrated.     (Mich.  i.  8). 

Dream.  (Dan.  vii.  1).  From  a  very  early  period,  dreams  have 
been  observed  with  superstitious  regard.  God  was  pleased  to 
make  use  of  them  to  reveal  his  purposes  or  requirements  to  in- 
dividuals, and  he  also  gave  power  to  interpret  them.  (Gen.  xx. 
8-6;  xxviii.  12-14;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  Dan.  ii. ;  Joel  ii.  28).  And 
if  any  person  dreamed  a  dream  which  was  peculiarly  striking  and 
significant,  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  high-priest,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  and  see  if  it  had  any  special  import.  But  the  ob- 
servance of  ordinary  dreams,  and  the  consulting  those  who  pre- 
tend to  skill  in  their  interpretation,  is  repeatedly  forbidden. 
(Deut.  xiii.  1-5;  xviii.  9-14). 

Drought.  (Ps.  xxxii.  4).  From  the  end  of  April  to  September 
the  land  of  Judea  was  very  dry.  It  was  the  drought  of  su  ..aier. 
The  grass  was  sometimes  completely  withered,  (Ps.  cii.  4),  and 
the  parched  earth  broke  into  chasms.  The  heavens  seemed  like 
brass,  and  the  earth  like  iron,  (Deut.  xxviii.  23),  and  all  the  land 
and  the  creatures  upon  it  suffered;  and  nothing  but  the  copious 
dews  of  the  night  preserved  the  life  of  any  living  thing.  (Hag. 
i.  11). 

Dumah.  Silence.  (Isa.  xxi.  11).  There  was  a  city  of  Judah  of 
this  name,  (Josh.  rv.  52),  but  the  Dumah  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  prophecy  was  probably  a  country  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Dumah,  Ishmael's  sixth  son.  (Gen.  xxv.  14).  It  is  said  they 
inhabited  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  or  two  hundred  miles  from  Damascus,  and  a  district 
of  country  is  there  still,  bearing  the  name  of  Duma  the  Stony,  or 
the  Syrian  Duma. 

Dulcimer,  Sweet.  (Dan.  iii.  5, 10).  The  instrument  denoted  bv 
this  word,  was  a  pipe  or  flute  of  reed,  like  what  the  Italians  call 
zampogna.  The  Rabbins  describe  it  as  two  pipes  connected 
with  a  leather  sack  or  skin.  The  dulcimer  of  the  present  day  is 
entirely  unlike  it,  both  in  form  and  in  the  mode  of  using  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  word  means  a  strain  or  chorus, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  music. 

Duke  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15),  means  only  a  chief  or  leader,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  title  of  nobility. 

Dwellings.  (Lev.  vii.  26),  Though  some  of  the  ruder  tribes 
lived  in  caves,  yet  the  most  common  dwellings  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  were  tents. 

Earing  (Gen.  xlv.  6),  Earing-time.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21).  Earing  is 
an  old  English  word  for  ploughing.  The  same  word  is  used,  Pa. 
cxxix.  3,  and  is  translated  ploughed.  What  we  call  arable  land 
is  sometimes  written  earable  land;  and  the  word  ear,  in  the  sense 
of  to  cultivate,  is  found  in  the  following  passages — Deut.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Isa.  xxx.  24.    The  word  itself  i*  related  to  tire 
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Latin  aro  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Brian,  both  signifying  to  plow  01 
till  the  soil. 

Ear-rings.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22).  This  word  occurs,  Ex.  xxxiL  2, 
8,  and  in  Isa.  iii.  21,  we  have  the  word  nose-jewels;  and  some 
versions  have  "  an  ornament  for  the  nose"  in  the  above  passage 
from  Genesis.  The  weight  of  the  ornament  mentioned  in  this 
passage  might  appear  almost  incredible,  if  we  were  not  informed 
by  travelers,  that  the  women  of  the  East,  even  in  modern  days, 
wear  ornaments  of  equal  and  even  greater  weight.  Poor  people 
use  glass  or  horn  instead  of  gold  or  silver. 

East.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14).  The  Hebrews  used  this  word  to 
describe  all  the  countries  or  provinces  lying  around  and  beyond 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  east  or  north-east  of  Judea. 
The  word  is  also  used,  Gen.  xi.  2,  "  from  the  east,"  and  denotes 
the  country  east  or  south-east  of  Mount  Ararat. 

Eber,  Gen.  x.  21,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  and  the 
ancestor  of  Abraham  in  the  seventh  generation. 

Ebedmelech,  King's  Servant  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  An  Ethiopian 
servant  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  prophet  Jeremiah  from  death  by  famine,  and  who, 
for  his  kindness  in  this  behalf  was  promised  deliverance  when 
the  city  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.     (Jer.  xxxix.  16-18). 

Ecclesiastes,  or  (as  the  name  signifies),  the  Preacher,  is  the 
twenty-first  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
was  written  by  Solomon  towards  the  close  of  his  splendid  and 
eventful  career  as  monarch  of  Israel. 

Eden.  Pleasure.  (Gen.  ii.  8).  That  part  of  the  earth  in  which 
was  situated  the  garden  planted  by  the  Almighty  for  the  residence 
of  our  first  parents,  and  where  they  dwelt  at  the  time  of  their 
apostacy.  The  word  is  also  applied  generally  to  denote  any 
place  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fertility.  (2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  1$). 

Edom,  (Judg.  xi.  17),  called  Idumea  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  6),  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  the  name  of  a  district  of  country  in- 
habited by  the  Horites,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21),  or  Horims,  (Deut.  ii.  12), 
lying  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  bordering  on  Moab.  Edom,  or 
Mount  Seir,  was  originally  a  small  strip  of  elevated  land  between 
the  desert  of  Zin  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east. 
The  climate  was  delightful,  and  it  was  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil,  (Gen.  xxvii.  39;  Jer.  xlix.  16).  It  derives  its 
name  from  Esau,  called  also  Edom,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43),  whose 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  there. 

Egypt.  (Ex  i.  1).  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name, 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  Egypt  is  Mizraim,  which  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  (Gen.  x.  6),  who  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  nation.  It  is  sometimes  called  nam,  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
61;  cv.  23,27;  cvi.  22);  and  also  Rahab,  (Ps.  lxxxvii.  4;  lxxxix 
10;  Isa.  Ii.  9).  The  Arabs  now  call  it  Mizr.  Egypt  consists  of 
a  long  and  narrow  Taliey,  which  followi  the  course  of  the  Niifc, 
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from  the  cataracts  of  Syene  or  Assouan,  to  Cairo,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive plain  which  is  situate  between  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  valley  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  24  deg.  N.  to  Damietta,  in  31  deg.  35  min.  N.  where  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Nile  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean. 

Ehud.  (Judg.  iii.  15).  A  son  of  Gera,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, who  delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  under 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab. 

Ekron.  (Josh.  xv.  45).  A  city  of  the  Philistines,  lying  north- 
west of  Gath  and  north  of  Ashdod,  assigned  by  Joshua  originally 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Judg.  i.  18),  but  afterward  said  to  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  43).  Neither  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  in  actual  possession  of  the  place. 

Elah.  I.  A  Person.  (1  K.  xvi.  6).  Son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  Assassinated  by  Zimri.  2.  A  Place. 
Valley  op,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  19),  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  three 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  The  Israelites  were 
encamped  in  this  valley  when  David  fought  and  subdued  Goliath. 

Elam.  I.  A  person.  (Gen.  x.  22).  Eldest  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  and  Persians.  2.  A  country,  (Gen. 
xiv.  9),  settled  by  the  family  of  Elam  and  lying  east  of  Shinar, 
and  north  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire.  Chedorlaomer  was  one  of  its  earliest  kings.  (Gen.  xiv. 
1).     Shushan  was  the  capital  of  the  province.     (Dan.  viii.  2). 

Elath,  (Deut.  ii.  8),  or  Elottl.  (2  Chron.  viii.  17).  A  seaport  of 
Idumea,  of  great  celebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern  or 
Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance in  Solomon's  time.  (1  Kings  xix.  26-28).  It  was  probably 
a  part  of  David's  conquest,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  13),  and  was  re- 
captured by  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  (2  Kings  viii. 
20),  was  taken  from  them  again  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  (3 
Kings  xiv.  22),  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  king  of  Damascus, 
(2  Kings  xvi.  6),  who  was  in  his  turn  deprived  of  it  by  the  king 
of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  9).  Elath  adjoined  Ezion-Geber, 
and  Akaba  now  occupies  the  site  of  one  or  both  of  those  ancient 
towns. 

Eleazar.  God  the  helper.  1.  (Num.  xx.  28).  The  third  son  of 
Aaron,  (Ex.  vi.  23),  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest, 
which  he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  his  family  after 
him,  till  the  time  of  Eli.  Nadab  andAbihu,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar,  together  with  their  father  Aaron,  were  consecrated  to  the 
sacerdotal  office. 

El-Elohe  Israel.  God-God  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20).  The 
word  El  is  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  strength,  power,  or 
an  object  of  adoration.  It  is  most  frequently  used  of  God,  but 
is  applied  both  to  Jehovah  and  to  heathen  gods.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  variety  of  words,  to  which  it  gives  a  highly 
significant  meaning— as  El  Bethel,  Eluzai,  Daniel,  Jabaeel,  Oth- 
niel,  Penuel. 

Eliezer.  God's  help.  (Gen.  xv.  2).  A  name  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Old  Testament.     The  most  distinguished  persoa 
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who  bor«  it  xu  Abraham's  steward  and  confidential  servant. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2). 

Ell.  Exalted.  (1  Sam.  ii.  11).  A  descendant,  of  Ithnmar,  the 
fourth  son  of  Aaron,  and  successor  of  Abdon,  as  high-priest  and 
judge  of  Israel. 

Elijah.  God  Jehovah.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Gilead.  He  is  called  "  the  tishbite"  from  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  he  was  brought  up. 

Elihu.  God  Jehovah.  (Job  xxxii.  2).  A  friend  of  Job,  and  a 
kind  of  arbitrator  in  the  controversy  between  him  and  three  of 
his  acquaintances  who  had  come  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
calamities.  Elihu  regarded  both  parties  as  in  the  wrong:  Job, 
for  justifying  himself  rather  than  God;  and  his  three  friends, 
for  their  unfair  or  unsatisfactory  mode  of  answering  the  afflicted 
patriarch.  Elihu  was  the  youngest  of  them  all.  He  is  called 
the  Buzite,  from  Buz,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  probably  a  city 
of  Idumea,  as  were  also  Dedan  and  Teman.  (Jer.  xxv.  23;  xlix. 
7,8;  Ezek.  xxv.  13). 

Eliphaz.  God  his  strength.  (Job  ii.  11).  One  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job  who  came  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  calam- 
ities. He  is  called  the  Temanite,  probably  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Teman,  a  country  of  Idumea,  settled  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  11.  Comp.  Jer.  xlix.  7,  20; 
Ezekiel  xxv.  13;  Amos  i.  11, 12;  Obad.  8,  9). 

Elisha,  God's  salvation,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Elijah,  was  a  native  of  Abel-meholah,  a  village  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  Galilee. 

Elm.  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  original  is  elsewhere  translated  oak. 
(See  Oak). 

Elol.  My  God.  (Mark  xv.  34).  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Most  High,  but  is  applied  to  other  objects  of  adoration.  It  is 
the  allah  of  the  Arabians.     (See  El). 

Emerald.  (Ex.  xxviii.  18).  A  very  valuable  gem,  of  a  pure 
green  color,  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  value.  The  deepest  colors 
are  the  most  valuable.  The  emerald  was  anciently  obtained 
from  Egypt.  It  is  found  in  Peru  and  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
an  article  of  Tyrian  merchandise.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  13). 
It  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate.  The 
Seventy  and  Josephus  seem,  however,  to  make  it  the  carbuncle 
— a  gem  of  a  fiery  red — the  Indian  ruby. 

Emerods.  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  9).  The  name  of  a  painful  disease 
s<-nt  upon  the  Philistines. 

Emims.  (Deut.  ii.  10).  A  numerous  and  warlike  people,  of 
gigantic  size,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Canaan,  and 
who  were  supplanted  by  the  Moabites. 

Endor.  Fountain  of  house.  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  10).  A  town  of  Manas- 
seh,  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
where  lived  the  woman  whom  Saul  consulted  as  having  a  familiar 
spirit.  A  cave  is  still  pointed  out  to  travelers  a  few  miles  south 
of  Nazareth,  as  the  one  she  inhabited.    (1  8am   xxviii.  7-25) 
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It  would  seem  from  the  passage  in  Psalms,  abora  cited,  that  A 
was  near  this  place  that  Barak  defeated  Sisera.    (Judg.  iv.) 

Engedi,  Fountain  of  the  kidy  (2  Chron.  xx.  2),  or  Hazezontam&r. 
A  town  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  and  directly 
west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Wilderness 
of.     (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1).     Part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 

Ephod.  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  One  of  the  essential  articles  of  the 
priest's  official  dress.  It  was  made  of  plain  linen,  (1  Sam.  ii.  18; 
2  Sam.  vi.  14),  except  the  Ephod  of  the  high-priest,  which  was 
embroidered  with  various  colors.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  one 
covering  the  back  and  the  other  the  breast,  and  both  united 
upon  the  two  shoulders. 

Ephraim.  Fruitful.  I.  A  Person.  (Gen.  xli.  52).  The  second 
son  of  Joseph.  Though  younger  than  Manasseh,  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  favor;  and  the  prediction  of  their  grandfather 
Jacob  was  literally  fulfilled.  (Com.  Gen.  xlviii.  8-20;  Num.  ii. 
18,  21).  2.  City  op.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  A  town  situated  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Jericho.  3.  For- 
est or  Wood  of.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  The  territory  originally 
assigned  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  was  woodland,  (Josh.  xvii. 
10-18;  Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  and  a  portion  of  it  remaining  uncleared 
was  called  the  wood  or  forest  of  Ephraim.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26; 
2  K.  ii.  24).  Another  place  of  the  same  name  was  situated  east 
of  the  Jordan,  near  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  was  memorable  for  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  4.  Mount, 
(Josh.  xx.  7),  was  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  range  of 
highlands  running  through  the  possessions  of  Ephraim,  and 
stretching  into  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Ephrath,  (1  Chron.  ii.  19),  or  Ephratah,  (1  Chron.  ii.  50),  was 
the  second  wife  of  Caleb. 

Esau,  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  or  Edom.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1).  Son  of  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob.  Esau  when  he  grew 
up  preferred  the  bold  and  romantic  life  of  a  hunter.  He  was  a 
man  of  brawny  mould  "red  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment."  His 
other  name,  Edom,  meaning  "raJ,"  was  derived  from  the  red 
pottage  which,  when  in  a  famishing  state,  he  asked  from  Jacob. 

Eshcal.  (Gen.  xiv.  24).  A  rivulet  or  valley,  (Deut.  i.  24),  in 
the  south  of  Judea.  It  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  lies  close 
upon  Hebron.  It  took  its  name,  probably,  from  the  person  re- 
ferred to  in  Gen.  xv.  13 ;  Eshcol,  the  Amorite.  The  spies  sent  out 
by  the  Israelites  to  explore  the  promised  land  and  ascertain  ita 
situation,  fertility,  etc.,  came  to  this  brook  and  cut  down  a 
branch  of  a  vine  with  a  single  cluster  of  grapes,  which  was  so 
large  and  heavy  as  to  be  borne  upon  a  staff  by  two  men.  This 
they  took  to  their  brethren  as  a  visible  illustration  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  its  productions.    (Num.  xiii.  24;  xxxii.  9). 

Esther  or  Hadassah.  The  latter  was  her  Jewish,  the  former 
her  Persian  name.  It  was  customary  for  Eastern  monarchs  to 
change  the  names  of  individuals  when  they  at  first  attracted 
notice,  or  had  high  honors  conferred  on  them.    (See  Gen.  xli.  45 j 
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Dan.  i.  «*).     The  name  Esther  means  in  Persian  "  a  star,"  and 
was  conferred  on  her  because  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 

Etham.  (Num.  xxxiii.  6).  One  of  the  early  stations  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  journeyings  to  Canaan.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  probably  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Ethiopia.  (Zeph.  Hi.  10).  The  prophet  speaks  of  Judah's  re- 
turn from  captivity.  It  refers,  probably,  to  the  country  east  of 
the  Tigris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  captivity,  which  is  called 
Cuthah.    (2  Kings  xvii.  24.     Comp.  Ps.  lxviii.  21;  Isa.  xviii.) 

Eunuch.  Bed-keeper.  (2  K.  ix.  32).  Eunuchs  were  employed 
by  eastern  kings  to  take  charge  of  the  beds  and  lodging  apart- 
ments, and  also  of  the  secluded  princesses.  (A.  viii.  27).  The 
term  seems  at  length  to  have  signified  officers  of  a  court  in  general. 

Eve.  (Gen.  iii.  20).  The  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife. 
It  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  life,  and  was  applied  to 
her  as  the  mother  of  all  the  living.  In  consequence  of  her  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  command,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
multiplication  and  aggravation  of  sorrow,  especially  in  the  birth 
of  her  offspring.  It  was  also  declared  concerning  her,  that  her 
desire  should  be  to  her  husband;  and  he  should  rule  over  her. 
(Gen.  iii.  16). 

Eventide.  (Gen.  xxiv.  63).  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  even- 
ings: one  commencing  at  sunset,  and  embracing  the  period  of 
twilight;  and  the  other  commencing  at  dark.  Some  suppose 
that  the  first  evening  commenced  as  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  second  at  sunset.  It  was  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  evenings,  at  whichever  of  these  periods  it  occurred, 
that  the  passover  was  to  be  killed  and  the  daily  sacrifice  offered. 
(See  marginal  reading  of  Ex.  xii.  6;  Num.  ix.  3;  xxviii.  4). 
Eventide  is  the  same  with  evening-time. 

Evil-Merodach.  (2  K.  xxv.  27).  Son  and  successor  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar who  reigned  during  the  exile  of  that  monarch  from 
human  society.    (Jer.  Iii.  31-34). 

Exodus.  The  Hebrew  name  is  velleh  shemoth — the  two  words 
with  which  the  narrative  commences.  Exodus  is  the  name  of 
the  second  book  of  Moses,  and  the  second  in  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  design;  for 
the  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek  term  which  signifies  going  out, 
or  departing;  and  the  book  contains  the  history  of  the  release  of 
the  Israelites  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  going 
out  of  that  country  up  to  the  promised  land. 

Eyelids  (Prov.  vi.  25).  The  custom  of  adorning  the  eyelids 
in  any  way  for  effect  is  not  known  among  us,  but  the  practice  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  c2  Kings  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv. 
30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  and  prevails  extensively  now  among  eastern 
ladies. 

Ezekiel,  God  mil  support,  (Ezek.  i.  8),  the  son  of  Buzi,  was 
both  a  prophet  and  a  priest  of  the  Jews,  carried  into  captivity 
with  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  B.  C.  598,  and  was  probably 
settled,  with  other  exiles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  river  of 
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Chaiaea,  (8e«  Citkbar).  He  was  favored  with  rublime  visiont 
of  ibe  divine  glory,  and  his  prophecy  as  a  whole  is  characterized 
by  great  force,  sublime  imagery,  and  as  much  perspicuity  as  the 
gubjects  would  allow. 
Prophecy  of,  is  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  uttered  during  a  period  of  about 
twenty-one  years,  between  B.  C.  590  and  B.  C.  540.  The 
first  eight  years  of  this  period  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  last  eight  of  Jeremiah.  The  earliest  portions  of  the 
prophecy  foretell  and  describe  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
at  its  final  siege  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  detail  Ezekiel's 
solemn  inauguration  into  the  prophetic  office.  The  first 
chapter  tells  the  sublime  visions  which  he  saw — the  glory  of 
God  —  the  cherubim  —  the  bright  cloud  —  the  burning  es- 
sences which  surrounded  it— -and  the  form  of  humanity 
enshrined  in  this  lustre,  which  presided  over  and  animated 
the  mystic  phenomenon.  The  prophet  is  then  directed  to 
inform  his  feliow-captives  that  all  their  hope  of  speedy  re- 
turn to  Judea  was  vain, — that  the  capital  of  the  country 
from  which  they  had  been  carried  was  soon  to  fall;  and  in 
successive  visions  he  is  shown  its  sin  and  provocations, 
which  were  truly  impious  and  daring — gross  and  profane 
imitations  of  impure,  heathen  superstitions.  Still  does  the 
prophet  continue  to  warn  and  testify  in  vehement  and 
anxious  expostulation. 

The  attention  of  the  prophet  is  now  turned  to  other  coun- 
tries. Though  they  rejoiced  against  Judea,  and  triumphed 
over  its  desolation,  they  were  not  to  escape  themselves. 
The  overthrow  of  Ammon,  Edom,  Philistia,  and  especially 
Tyre  and  Egypt  is  vividly  depicted.  Gog  is  also  involved. 
But  light  breaks  in  upon  the  gloom,  and  a  gorgeous  scene  of 
rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  restored  Judea  is  presented  to  the 
prophet.  The  temple  is  re-erected,  and  the  hierarchy  con- 
secrated, and  the  tribes  enjoy  in  peace  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. This  latter  prophecy  seems  to  refer  to  Messianic 
times. 

The  book  is  one  throughout — the  same  tone  and  style 
prevail.  The  title  "son  of  man*'  is  given  to  the  prophet 
eighty-nine  times.  There  are  many  repetitions  of  words  and 
phrases;  the  formula,  "  they  shall  know,"  occurs  above 
forty  times.  Yet  there  are  a  peculiar  vigor  and  boldness 
about  Ezekiel — an  unshrinking  sternness — a  dark  and  sombre 
dignity.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  prose  in  his  oracles;  but 
not  a  little,  at  the  same  time,  of  what  is  picturesque  in  im- 
agery and  commanding  in  diction. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  its  constant  reference  to 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Ezekiel  was  a 
priest,  such  allusions  were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he 
dwells  especially  on  the  duty,  privilege,  and  blessing  of  ob- 
serving and  hallowing  the  Sabbath. 
Eiion-Geber.    (Num.  xxxiii.  35;  1  Kings  ix.  2€\     A  city  of 
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Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  adjoining  Elatb.  It  was  here  that  Solomon's  vessels  were 
built,  which  were  intended  to  trade  with  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
and  here,  too,  that  Jehosaphat  engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise, 
which  proved  a  failure,  for  Jehovah  frowned  upon  it.  It  derives 
its  name — Ezion-Geber,  or  the  back-bone  of  a  man — from  a  reef 
of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  resembling  that  part  of 
the  human  frame. 

Famine.  (Gen.  xii.  10).  We  have  an  account  of  several  fam- 
ines in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  most  re- 
markable one  was  that  of  seven  years  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph 
was  governor.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent,  and 
severity. 

Father.  (Gen.  xlv.  8).  The  word  "father"  is  used  in  this 
case  to  signify  an  "adviser"  or  "counsellor";  and  it  Is  not  un- 
usual for  this  idea  to  be  connected  with  it  in  eastern  countries. 
It  is  also  used  with  a  variety  of  applications  denoting  originator 
or  instructor.  Jabal  was  the  father  of  "such  as  dwell  in  tents,'* 
and  Jubal  of  "such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." — Satan  i* 
the  father  of  lies. 
Feasts.    (Lev.  xxiii.  2). 

The  Sabbath.  The  only  weekly  feast  among  the  Jews  was 
the  Sabbath.  (Gen.  ii.  3;  Ex.  xvi.  23;  Lev.  xxiii.  3).  This 
feast  or  festival  did  not  come  into  being,  however,  with  the 
Jewishworship,  but  was  appointed  in  the  fall,  as  a  special 
memorial  of  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  displayed  in  the 
finished  work  of  creation. 
Feast  op  New  Moons,  or  Trumpets.  The  first  day  of  every 
month  was  sacred  to  the  Jews  (Num.  xxviii.  11—15),  and 
was  to  be  observed  by  abstinence  from  common  worldly 
business,  and  by  religious  duties  and  services. 

Feast  op  Purim  was  observed  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  month.  It  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Pur,  a  word  which  signifies  lot.  (Esth.  iii.  6, 7;  ix.  24-32). 
Feast  op  Pentecost,  or  Feast  op  Weeks,  or  Feast  op 
Harvest,  lasted  only  one  day.  It  was  celebrated  at  the 
close  of  harvest,  and  was  a  solemn  public  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence.  It  was  observed  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks  (or  a  week  of  weeks),  forty-nine 
days  from  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  when  the  offering 
of  first-fruits  was  made,  or  the  day  on  which  "the  sickle 
was  first  put  in  the  corn."  The  sacrifices  were  special,  both 
public  and  private.  (Lev.  xxiii.  15-20;  Num.  xxviii.  26-31; 
Deut.  xvi.  9-12). 

Feast  op  Tabernacles  lasted  eight  days,  the  first  and 
eighth  of  which  were  peculiarly  sacred.  It  was  celebrated 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-third  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  first  month  of  their  civil  year.  It  was  so  called  because 
the  people  during  its  continuance  dwelt  in  booth*  (Neh.  viii 
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14-18),  or  tents  of  the  branches  of  trees,  as  they  did  in  the 
lourney  through  the  wilderness,  in  memory  of  which  th* 
least  itself  was  appointed. 

Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  or  of  the  Passoveb,  wap 
Instituted  to  commemorate  the  distinguishing  mercy  of  God 
in  passing  over  the  families  of  Israel  when  he  went  through 
Egypt  to  smite  the  first-born  of  every  other  family  with 
death.  (Exod.  xii.  1-28).  The  time  of  its  celebration  was 
in  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year — answering  to 
our  April — and  it  lasted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
first,  inclusive,  or  seven  days. 

Atonement,  or  Feast  of  Expiation,  was  celebrated  on 
the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  or  six  days  before  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  was  the  most  important  and  solemn  of 
all  the  yearly  feasts.     It  was  the  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  year  were  brought  into  special  remembrance. 
Fig,  Fig  Tree.    (Isa.*  xxxiv.   4).     A  well-known  fruit,  which 
formerly  abounded  in  Judea,  (Deut.  viii.  8),  and  hence  is  often 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings.     The  fruit  in  its  natural  state 
resembles  the  pear.    The  putting  forth  of  the  fig  tree  was  one  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  summer,  (Sol.  Song  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxiv. 
32;  Luke  xxi.  2(J);  and  the  failure  of  its  fruit  was  a  great  calam- 
ity.   (Jer.  v.  17;  viii.  13;  Joel  i.  7,  12;  Hab.  iii.  17,  18).     The  fig 
tree  spreads  its  branches  high  and  wide,  and  the  leaves  are 
broad,  (Gen.  iii,  7);  in  one  species  they  are  said  to  be  found  four 
or  five  feet  long  by  three  broad.     Hence  the  shade  was  highly 
valued.    (1  Kings  iv.  25;  2  Kings  xviii.  31;  Isa.  xxxvi.  16;  Slic, 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10;  John  i.  48). 

Firmament.  (Gen.  i.  17).  The  word  expanse  would  more  per- 
fectly convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  A  similar  idea 
is  suggested,  Psal.  civ.  2;  Isa.  xl.  22;  and  the  same  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  covering  (Num.  xvi.  38,  39),  or  a  spreading  over  (Isa. 
xl.  19),  or  spread  forth.  (Isa.  xlii.  5).  The  word  firmament, 
however,  is  not  of  the  Scripture.  It  comes  from  the  Vulgate 
and  Septuagint. 

First-born.  (Gen.  xxvii.  19).  The  first-born  male  of  every 
Jewish  family,  though  by  a  succession  of  wives,  and  of  all 
beasts  also,  was  consecrated  in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  service  of 
God,  in  commemoration  of  the  judgment  which  God  brought 
upon  the  first-born  of  Egypt  in  the  night  of  Israel's  deliverance. 
Several  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law  relate  to  the  first-born.  He 
received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  and  offici- 
ated as  priest  of  the  family,  in  the  father's  absence  or  death.  The 
privileges  of  the  first-born  were  obviously  great,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Esau  and  Reuben.    (Gen.  xxvii.  29;  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2). 

First-fruits.  (Num.  xviii  12).  The  first-fruits  of  harvest,  ol 
the  vintage,  the  threshing  floor,  the  wine  press,  the  oil-press,  the 
first  baked  bread  of  the  new  crop,  and  the  first  fleeces  of  the 
flock  were  required  by  God  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  his  min- 
isters, the  priests.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  19-21;  xviii,  11- 
13).    These  offerings  were  brought  to  the  temple.     No  particular 
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quantity  was  designated,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  sixtieth  part 
of  the  whole  was  the  least  measure. 

Fitches.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25).  A  vegetable  resembling  the  com- 
mon pea.  The  word  rendered  "fitches,"  in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  is 
rendered  "  rye"  in  Exod.  ix.  32.  Probably  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Isaiah  the  word  means  "dill." 

Flagons.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Sol.  Song  ii.  5;  Hos.  iii.  1,  where 
this  word  occurs,  it  does  not  signify  drinking  vessels,  but  rather 
cakes  formed  of  grapes.  The  confection  seems  to  have  been 
formed  of  driedgrapes  or  raisins  pressed  together  into  a  cake.  In 
Flos.  iii.  1,  the  literal  rendering  is  "flagon  of  grapes";  while  in 
the  passage  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  it  is  rendered  "  perfumes." 

Fool,  (Prov.  xv.  5),  foolish,  (Job  ii.  16),  foolishness.  (2 
Sam.  xv.  31).  These  terms  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  some- 
times to  denote  weakness  or  defect  of  understanding,  as  in  their 
modern  use  (1  Cor.  i.  27;  iv.  10);  but  generally  they  denote  sin 
or  wickedness.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13;  Ps.  xiv.  1;  Prov.  xix.  1).  Fool- 
ish talking,  jesting, foolish  and  unlearned  questions,  etc.,  (2 Tim. 
Ii.  23),  are  such  as  are  vain,  frivolous,  or  have  no  useful  tendency. 

Frankincense.  (Exod.  xxx.  34).  A  dry,  resinous,  aromatic 
substance,  of  a  yellow  tinge,  bitter  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  but  ex- 
ceedingly odoriferous.  The  tree,  whence  the  gum  is  obtained  by 
incision  of  the  bark,  grows  in  Arabia,  and  resembles  the  Amer- 
ican sumach.  It  is  also  found  in  India,  but  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity; and,  as  some  suppose,  it  was  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Judea.  It  is  sometimes  called  incense.  (Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Jer.  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  9).  It  is  called  frank,  because  of  the  free- 
ness  with  which  it  burns  and  gives  forth  its  odors;  and  the  pure 
incense  is  that  which  is  first  obtained,  and  is  freest  from  foreign 
admixture. 

Sweet  Incense  (Exod.  xxx.  7),  might  as  well  be  rendered  in- 
cense of  spices,  and  is  the  composition  mentioned  in  Exod. 
xxx.  34. 

Fuel  (Isa.  ix.  5),  was  so  scarce  in  the  East  that  the  people  re- 
sorted to  every  kind  of  combustible  matter ;  the  withered 
stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  (Matt.  vi.  28-30),  thorns  (Ps.  lviii.  9; 
Eccl.  vii.  6),  and  even  excrements.    (Ezek.  iv.  12-16). 

Gad.  Troop.  (Gen.  xxx.  9-11).  1.  Tribe  of.  (Num.  i.  25). 
The  posterity  of  Gad,  the  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  hand- 
maid. It  was  predicted  of  Gad  by  his  father  (Gen.  xlix.  19), 
that  a  troop  should  overcome  him,  but  he  should  overcome  at 
the  last.  And  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  21,  Moses  predicts  still  more 
particularly  the  events  which  distinguish  the  history  of  this  tribe. 

Galbanum.  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  A  resinous  gum  produced  in  Syria 
and  its  vicinity,  from  the  sap  or  milk  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
name,  which  glows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  was  an  ingredient 
of  the  sacred  incense,  and  is  still  valuable  for  its  medicinal 
properties. 

Gall.  (Ps.  lxix.  21).  An  animal  fluid,  of  exceedingly  bitter 
taste,  secreted  by  the  liver.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Job  xvi. 
18;  xx.  14,  25;  Lam.  iL  11,  and  elsewhere.     But  by  the  same 
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word  in  Ps.  lxix.  21,  reference  is  made  to  the  extraction  of  a 
very  bitter  herb,  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  xxxii.  32),  perhaps  hemlock. 
(Hos.  x.  4).  It  was  so  bitter  as  to  be  used  as  a  generic  term  for 
bitter  substances. 

Gath.  (Josh.  xi.  22).  An  ancient  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Goliath,  (i  Sam.  xvii.  4).  It 
was  one  of  the  lordships  of  the  Philistines,  and  was  situated 
about  thirty-two  miles  west  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  days  of 
David,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines,  and  Achish 
was  its  king.  The  inhabitants  of  Gath  are  called  "Gittites" 
(Josh.  xiii.  3),  and  the  place  "Gittah-hepher."    (Josh.  xix.  13), 

Gehazf.  (2  K.  iv.  12).  The  servant  and  constant  attendant  of 
the  prophet  Elisha. 

Genesis.  This  is  the  name  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  and 
denotes  the  contents  of  the  book;  viz.,  an  account  of  the  genera- 
tion or  production  of  all  things.  Moses  is  universally  regarded 
as  its  author,  and  its  authenticity  is  settled  by  the  most  indis- 
putable evidence.  It  has  been  remarked  that  passages  of  this 
book  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament  twenty-seveu  times  literally, 
and  thirty-eight  times  substantially.  The  history  it  contains  em- 
braces a  period  of  at  least  2370  years,  and  presents  to  us  an 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  religion,  arts,  settle- 
ments, genealogies,  corruption  and  destruction  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  excepting  eight  souls — the  re-peopling  and  division 
of  the  earth,  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  interesting 
biographies  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

Gentiles,  isles  of  the,  (Gen.  x.  5),  are  supposed  to  denote  Asia 
Minor  and  the  v.hole  of  Europe,  which  were  peopled  by  the 
children  of  Japheth. 

Gerar,  (Gen.  x.  19),  a  capital  city  of  the  Philistines,  was  situ- 
ated south-west  of  Gaza,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur.  (Gen.  xx.  1). 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  retired  to  this 
place  during  the  prevalence  of  a  famine,  and  were  both  guiJiy 
of  deceiving  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  place,  respecting  their 
wives.     Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained.    (Gen.  xx.  1;  xxvi.  1). 

Gibbethon.  (Josh.  xxi.  23).  A  city  of  the  Philistines,  within 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  Baasha  killed  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam. 
(1  Kings  xv.  27). 

Gibeah.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  A  city  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, called  "Gibeah  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29),  in  distinction  from  one  in  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  57).  It  wa3 
also  called  "  Gibeah  of  Saul,"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6),  because  it  was  his 
birthplace  and  residence.    (1  Sam.  x.  2G;  Isa.  x.  29). 

Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  2;  1  Chron.  xvi.  39).  A  great  city  in  Ben- 
jamin, five  to  seven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  inhabited  by 
rlivites,  who  secured  the  protection  and  alliance  of  Joshua  by 
stratagem  (Josh.  ix.  4-15),  and  were  consequently  attacked  by 
the  five  Canaanitish  kings,  but  delivered  by  the  aid  of  the  Isra- 
elites.   (Josh.  x.  10;  Isa.  xxviii.  21). 

Gideon.  Breaker.  (Judg.  vi.  11).  The  son  of  Joash  the  Abi- 
ezrite,  and  the  same  with  Jerubbaal  the  seventh  judge  of  Israel 
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Gihon.  I.  (Gen.  Ii.  13).  One  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Araxes  which  empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Gihon  signifies  impetuous;  and  this  is  the  course  of  the  Araxes. 
Others  suppose  that  the  river  known  to  modern  geographers  as 
the  Oxus,  which  the  Arabs  at  this  day  call  Jihon,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gihon.  2.  (1  K.  i.  23).  A  fountain  or  stream  near  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  80),  beside  which  Solomon 
was  anointed.    (1  K.  i.  88,  3!)). 

Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4).  A  ridge  of  mountains  W.  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  S.  E.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  21). 

Gilead.  Heap  of  Witness t  (2  K.  x.  33),  or  Galeed,  (Gen.  xxxL 
47,  48),  a  mountainous  region,  embracing  Trachonitis,  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  Gilead,  Mount,  properly  speaking,  is  the  ridge  or 
summit  which  rises  six  miles  S.  of  the  Jabbok,  and  extends 
five  or  six  miles  E.  to  W.    (Judg.  vii.  3). 

Gilgal.    Boiled.    (Josh.  iv.  20).    The  origin  of  this  name  i» 

fiven  us  in  Josh.  v.  9.  It  was  a  village  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
S.  of  that  city,  and  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem;  it  was  from  three  to 
five  miles  "W.  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  was  the  first  place  of  en- 
campment of  the  army  of  the  Israelites  after  passing  that  river. 

Gittith.  Ps.  lxxxi.  and  lxxxiv.  are  inscribed  "to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Gittith."  The  word  may  refer  to  a  particular  in- 
strument of  music,  or  to  a  particular  tune,  or  it  may  have  rela- 
tion to  some  circumstance  in  the  time  or  occasion  of  its  composi- 
tion, which  the  word  Gittith  denotes,  but  which  has  not  been 
preserved. 

Glory,  Glorify.  (Ps.  xlix.  16;  Isa.  xxiv.  15).  These  terms  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Bible;  and  are  so  common 
that  many  fail  to  see  how  very  significant  they  are.  Under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  glory  of  God  often  appeared  in  some  visible 
emblem,  but  dwelt  especially  within  the  vail,  between  the 
cherubim.  (1  Kings  viii.  11;  Ps.  lxxx.  1;  Zech.  ii.  5).  The 
Hebrew  formula,  "give  glory  to  God,"  means, — make  confession, 
tell  the  truth.    (Josh.  vii.  19;  John  ix.  24). 

Goad.  (Judg.  iii.  31).  A  rod  or  pole,  about  eight  feet  long, 
armed  at  the  largest  end  with  a  piece  of  iron,  with  which  the 
ploughshare  was  freed  from  clods  and  earth,  and  at  the  smallest 
with  a  small  spike,  by  which  the  oxen  were  urged  on. 

Gob.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 19).  A  place  or  plain  where  the  Israel- 
ites fought  two  battles  with  the  Philistines.  It  is  the  same  with 
Gezer.    (1  Chron.  xx.  4). 

God.  Good.  (Gen.  i.  1).  The  name  of  the  uncreated  Creator 
of  all  things.  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
in  his  works  and  providential  government  (Rom.  i.  10),  but 
more  fully  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  Spirit  infinitely  wise, 
holy,  just,  and  benevolent.  He  is  clothed  with  perfection,  and 
He  exists  without  change.  He  is  enthroned  on  eternity,  and  Ho 
fills  infinity.  Self-existent,  and  independent,  He  is  the  uncon- 
trolled governor  of  the  universe.  Though  He  is  truly  and 
essentially  one  in  His  being,  nature,  and  attributes,  and  tbe  only 
proper  object  of  religious  worship  (Deut.  vi.  4;  Isa.  xlir.  8;  xIt. 
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5,  6,  14, 18,  21,  22\  yet  Fie  is  clearly  revealed  to  as  as  the  Father, 
the  Won,  and  the  lloly  Spirit.  (Isa.  xlviii.  16,  17;  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20 ;  John  i.  1-3;  v.  23;  x.  30;  xiv.  23;  Phil.  ii.  6;  1  Tim.  iii.  16). 

Golan.  (Dcut.  iv.  43).  A  considerable  city  belonging  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan;  whence  the  district,  of  <vhich  it  was 
the  capital,  is  called  Qaulonitis.  It  was  east  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias, and  still  bears  the  name  of  Djolan.  Golan  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.    (Josh.  xx.  8). 

Gomer.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6).  The  eldest  son  of  Japhetb,  whose 
posterity  peopled  a  large  district  of  Asia  Minor,  embracing 
Phrygia.  From  them  came  the  natives  of  northern  Europe. 
Hence,  too,  the  Gauls  and  Celts,  and  Vie  bands  of  Gomer,  and  in 
later  times  the  people  of  Germany,  France,  and  Britain.  The 
Welsh  words  Kumero  and  Kumeraeg,  denoting  the  people  and 
the  language,  are  evidently  allied  to  Gomer;  Cymmerii,  Cymbri, 
Cambri,  sufficiently  attest  the  origin. 

Gopher  Wood.  (Gen.  vi.  14).  The  ark  was  constructed  of 
gopher  wood.  The  Greek  name  of  cypress  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  of  gopher.  It  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
the  most  durable  wood,  least  exposed  to  worms  and  natural 
decay;  it  abounded  in  Assyria,  was  used  very  commonly  for 
t hip-building,  and  was  almost  the  only  wood  which  could  fur- 
nish suitable  timber  for  so  large  a  vessel. 

Goshen.  I.  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  A  fertile  section  of  pasture  land 
in  the  northeastern  division  of  Egypt,  between  the  Ked  Sea  and 
the  river  Nile,  or  rather  what  is  termed  its  Pelusiac  arm,  upon 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  and  was  allotted  by  Joseph  to 
his  father  and  his  brethren;  where  they  dwelt  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years.  It  was,  for  grazing  purposes,  "the  best  of 
the  land."  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11).  2.  (Josh.  xv.  51).  A  city  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  which  gave  the  name  of  the  land  of  Goshen 
to  the  country  around  it. 

Gourd.  (Jonah  iv.  6).  A  climbing  vine  of  quick  growth,  etc. 
Its  fruit  is  found  in  a  hard  ligneous  shell,  of  which  drinking 
cups  and  other  household  utensils  are  formed.  The  pulp  is  eat- 
able; and  the  lower  classes  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  boil  it  in  vin- 
egar or  make  it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by  filling  the  shell  with 
rice  and  meat.  In  a  wild  state  they  were  probably  poisonous. 
(2  K.  iv.  38-41). 

Gozan.  (1  Ohron.  v.  26).  A  river  which  probably  rises  in 
Media,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  the  captive  Israelites  were 
transported.     (2  K.  xvii.  6). 

Grass.  (Isa.  Ii.  12).  This  word  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
Scriptures  to  herbage  generally,  (Isa.  xv.  6),  though  sometimes  a 
distinction  is  made  between  such  herbs  as  are  usod  by  man,  as 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  such  as  are  used  chiefly  by  cattle 
(Ps.  civ.  14). 

Grasshopper.  (Eccl.  xii.  5).  An  insect  of  the  locust  species, 
often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  word  rendered 
grasshopper  in  the  above  cited  passage,  is  rendered  locust  in  % 
CbTon.  vii.  13.    The  grasshopper  is  used  to  illustrate  ccrapar- 
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ative  insignificance;  (Num.  xiii.  83;  Isa.  xl.  22);  and  in  the  pass- 
age from  Ecclesiastcs,  first  cited,  reference  is  probably  made  to 
that  degree  of  weakness  and  infirmity  in  old  age,  which  makes 
the  weight,  or  even  the  chirping,  of  a  grasshopper  burdensome. 

Great  Sea  (Num.  xxxiv.  6)  is  the  same  with  the  Mediterranean, 
and  constitutes  that  large  mass  of  waters  between  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  which  receives  its  name  (midland)  from  its  position, 
and  has  its  only  communications  with  the  ocean  by  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  also  called  the  "utmost  sea"  (Joel  ii.  20),  and 
the  "hinder  sea"  (Zech.  xiv.  8),  and  was  the  western  boundary 
of  the  promised  land. 

Grinders.  (Eccl.  xii.  3).  The  "grinders  ceasing  because  they 
are  few,"  in  Solomon's  allegorical  exhibition  of  the  decline  of 
life,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  or  their  failure 
to  perform  their  office  in  masticating  or  grinding  one's  food. 

Habakkuk.  One  who  embraces.  One  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  of  whose  birth  we  know  neither  the  time  nor  place. 
Jewish  traditions  as  to  his  birthplace,  history,  and  death,  are 
not  worth  repetition.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
was  of  course  contemporary  with  Jeremiah;  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  he  remained  in  Judea,  and  died  there. 

Habor.  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  A  city  or  country  of  Media,  on  the 
river  Gozan,  and  one  of  the  places  to  which  Tiglath-Pileser  first 
transported  a  part,  and  Shalmanezer  afterwards,  the  whole,  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 

Hachiiah,  Hill  op.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19).  A  stronghold  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 

Hadad.  (1  K.  xi.  14).  A  descendant  of  the  royal  family  o< 
Edom. 

Hadadezer.  (2  Sam.  viii.  3),  or  Hadarezer.  (2  Sam.  x.  16; 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3).  A  Syrian  king  with  whom  David  had  several 
contests. 

Hadad-Rimmon.  (Zech.  xii.  11).  From  comparing  this  passage 
with  2  Ciiron.  xxxv.  22-35,  we  infer  that  Hadad-Rimmon  was  a 
city  or  village  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  near  which  king  Josiah 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  against  the  Egyptians. 

Haggai.  One  who  keeps  holiday.  Haggai  was  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  born  during  the  captivity,  to  have 
returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and  to  have  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Kagar.  (Gen.  xvi.  1).  An  Egyptian  woman  who  lived  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  as  a  servant  or  bond-woman. 

Ham.  Hot.  (Gen.  ix.  22).  The  youngest  son  of  Noah.  He 
had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Canaanites. 
The  empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  founded  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  and  the  republics  of  Tyre,  Zidon,  and  Carthage 
were  for  ages  the  monuments  of  their  commercial  enterprise  and 
prosperity.  Africa  in  general,  and  Egvpt  in  particular,  are 
called  "  the  land  of  Ham."    (Ps.  lxxviii.^51 ;  cv.  23;  cvi  22). 

Haman.  (Esth.  iii.  1).  A  prime  minister  of  Ahazuarus,  » 
Persian  monarch. 

Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  called  "  Hamath  the  Great,"  Amos  vi 
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t),  was  a  province  of  Syria,  having  a  capit.nl  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  x.  18),  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  Holy  Land  towards  the  N.  (Num.  xxxiv.  8; 
judg.  iii.  3).  Toi  was  its  king  in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam  viii. 
$),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (B.  C.  753)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24;  xviii.  34;  Isa.  x.  9).  It  was 
called  Epiphania  for  some  time,  but  has  long  since  resumed,  and 
now  retains,  its  ancient  name. 

Haran.     I.  A  Person.    (Gen.  xi.  26).    The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  father  of  Lot. 
2.  A  Place.     (Gen.   xi.   32).     Situated  in  the  northeast  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Chebar, 
where  Terah  died,  and  was  buried  (Acts  vii.  4);  in  which 
passage  it  is  called  Charran.    It  was  also  the  residence  of 
Laban,  Rebecca's  brother.    (Gen.  xxvii.  43;  xxviii.  10).    It 
had  commercial  intercourse  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23),  and 
was  subdued  by  the  Assyrian  army.     (2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12).    It  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name,  and  is 
inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs. 
Harrow.    (1  Chron.  xx.  3).     A  rude  implement  of  Jewish  hus- 
bandry; being  a  mere  plank  or  log  of  wood  upon  which  stones 
were  heaped,  and  which  was  drawn  over  the  ground  by  oxen,  to 
l)reak  in  pieces  the  clods  and  level  the  surface;  (Isa.  xxviii.  24, 
25);  or  an  implement  of  the  kind  was  used  for  some  purposes, 
which  was  wholly  or  in  part,  of  iron.    (2  Sam.  xii.  31). 

Havilah,  Land  op  (Gen.  ii.  11),  where  the  sacred  historian 
rises  the  name  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  this  land,  and 
which  was  probably  derived  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  (Gen. 
x.  7),  whose  descendants  peopled  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Colchis,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Another  country  of  this  name  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  towards  the  Persian  gulf,  where  Chavelaei  (or  Chavilah) 
of  later  times  is  found.  One  of  these  provinces  may  have  been 
settled  by  Havilah,  the  descendant  of  Joktan.     (Gen.  x.  29). 

Hazael.  Vision  of  God.  (1  K.  xix.  15).  An  officer  in  the 
court  of  Syria,  whom  Elijah  was  commanded  to  anoint  as  suc- 
cessor to  Benhadad. 

Hazor.  (Josh.  xi.  10).  A  capital  city  of  the  Canaanites,  where 
Jabin  dwelt,  and  which  was  subdued  and  burnt  by  Joshua. 
(Josh.  xi.  1-13)  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  governed  by  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  whose  army  was  routed  by  Barak.  (Judg. 
iv.  2-16).  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  iu 
the  general  invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  fell  into 
his  hands  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into 
Assyria. 

Heathen.  (Ps.  ii.  1).  This  term  is  applied  by  sacred  writers, 
sometimes  to  those  who  were  infidels  or  unbelievers,  (Jer.  x.  25), 
but  generally  in  the  same  sense  with  Gentiles.  In  modern  times 
it  denoted  all  those  who  are  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  embraces  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  human 
race. 
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Heaven,  what  is  heaved  up  or  high.  (Gen.  xlix.  25).  The 
Jews  considered  the  region  of  the  air,  dew,  clouds,  and  wind,  as 
the  first  heaven  (Job,  xxxv.  11);  the  place  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  occupied,  as  the  second  heaven;  and  the  place  where 
God,  and  Christ,  and  angels  dwell,  as  the  third  heaven,  and  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes.  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).  The  opinion  has  al- 
ways prevailed  among  Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Romans,, 
and  seems  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  (Luke  i.  19), 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  universe  where  God's  presence  is 
made  manifest  by  some  visible  display  of  his  transcendant  glory 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  company  that  are  admitted  to  dwell 
there.  To  such  a  place  Paul  was  admitted  (2  Cor.  xii.  2);  and 
thither  Jesus  ascended  (Luke  xxiv.  51;  Eph.  iv.  10;  Heb.  viii.  1), 
and  there  he  now  sits  upon  his  throne  (Heb.  x.  12)  as  king  of 
Zion,  and  there  he  continually  oiliciates  as  our  advocate  and 
intercessor. 

Heber  (Judg.  iv.  17-21),  was  of  the  family  of  Jethro,  and  was 
distinguished  as  the  husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

Hebrews.  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
people  who  descended  from  Abraham.  The  derivation  of  it  is 
either  from  Heber,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham,  or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Eber,  which  signifies  from  the  other  side.  Abra- 
ham was  named  Abraham  7taibri,  Abraham  the  passenger,  or 
Abraham  the  emigrant,  as  he  had  emigrated  into  Mesopotamia. 
Tug  people  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hebrews,  came 
11  irom  the  other  side,"  as  we  may  say  of  a  foreigner,  that  he  is 
from  beyond  sea;  and  hence  the  Canaanites  might  very  naturally 
call  them  Hebrews,  or  people  from  the  other  side.  They  were 
not  called  Jews  until  a  much  later  period  of  their  history;  and 
this  name  was  derived  from  Judah.  Jew  is  a  corruption  of 
Judahite — one  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hebrew  was  the  ordinary 
or  political  name,  Israel  was  the  internal  or  religious  desig- 
nation. 

Hebron,  (Num.  xiii.  22),  so  called  after  a  son  of  Caleb,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Judea,  and  was  originally  called 
Klrjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  from  its  being  the  residence 
ol  a  famous  giant  of  that  name.  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  Moses  called 
it  Mamre,  Gen.  xxiii.  19,  and  xxxv.  27.  It  was  situated  on  an 
eminence  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  from  Nazareth  (Luke  i.  39),  and  is  still 
known  as  the  flourishing  town  of  Habroun,  or  El-khalil, — which 
means  "  the  friend  of  the  beloved,"  (2  Chron.  xx.  7) — celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Hebron  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt.  (Num.  xiii.  22).  Hebron  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  of  sacred  history.  The  valley  of  Esh- 
col  (Num.  xiii.  24,  2o),  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  vicinity — 
and  "the  vale  of  Hebron"  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Jacob.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14).  Abraham's  abode  was  also  here, 
(Gen.  xiii.  18),  and  his  family  burying  place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  8, 19; 
xxv.  10;  xlix.  29-33;  1.  12,  13).  Upon  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
Hebron  was  assigned  to  Caleb  as  part  of  his  portion,  (Num.  xiii. 
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80-33;  xir.  5,  24;  Josh.  xiv.  6-14),  though  It  waa  finally  a  city 
*of  refuge,  and  among  the  possessions  of  the  priesis.  (Josh.  xx.  7; 
xxi.  11, 13). 

He!!.  (Deut,  xxxii.  22).  This  word  is  the  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  sheol  and  hades;  and  another  Greek  word,  which  is 
also  translated  hell,  literally  means  "the  valley  of  Hinnom,"  (8 
Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  where  the  most  abominable  idolatries  were 
practiced;  called  also  "Topheth,"  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  from  topht 
(a  drum),  because  that  instrument  was  used  there  to  drown  the 
cries  of  victims.  Hinnom  or  Topheth  thus  became  a  fit  emblem 
of  hell. 

Helbon.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18).  A  Syrian  city  of  great  opulence 
and  antiquity,  celebrated  for  its  wines;  and  probably  the  same 
with  Aleppo,  (or,  as  the  Arabs  say,  Alep  or  Halab),  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Turkey.  Its  buildings  are 
■of  hewn  stone,  and  its  streets  paved  with  the  same  It  was  once 
^deeply  concerned  in  the  India  trade,  and  is  still  a  place  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  This  city 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1822  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
population  reduced  from  250,000  to  less  than  100,000;  one-sixtn 
■of  whom  are  regarded  as  nominal  Christians. 

Hemlock.  (Hos.  x.  4).  A  well-known  bitter  and  poisonous 
herb.  The  word  rendered  hemlock  in  the  above  passage,  and  in 
Amos  vi.  12,  is  elsewhere  rendered  gall. 

Hermon.  (Deut.  iii.  8).  A  mountain,  branching  off  south-east 
from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  running  between  Damascus  and  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  called  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion;  and  by  the 
Amorites,  She?iir}  and  also  Sion.  (Deut.  iii.  9;  iv.  48).  It  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  mountain  south  of  Tabor,  to  which  the 
•same  name  is  sometimes  given.  But  the  name  Hermon  was  given 
to  this  latter  mountain  only  in  post-biblical  times.  The  real 
Mount  Hermon  is  now  called  Jebel  es-Sheikh,  and  is  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  12,000  feet  in  height. 

Hiddekel.  (Gen.  ii.  14;  Dan.  x.  4).  Universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  Tigris,  which  divided  Assyria  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  present  names  of  which,  Degil,  Dihlat,  and  Diklath,  are 
manifestly  derived  from  the  ancients.  It  rises  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Euphrates  and  was  anciently  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  canals  which  irrigated  and  beautified 
the  intervening  country. 

High  Places,  (I  Sam.  ix.  12),  were  places  upon  hills  and  moun- 
tains, appropriated  sometimes  to  the  true  service  of  God,  but 
generally  to  idolatrous  worship. 

High  Priest.  (Lev.  xxi.  10).  The  head  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. All  the  male  descendants  of  Aaron  were  by  divine  ap- 
pointment consecrated  to  the  priesthood;  and  the  firstborn  of 
the  family,  in  regular  succession,  was  consecrated  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  office  of  high  priest.  The  ordinance  of  consecration 
was  alike  for  both,  and  is  particularly  described  in  Exod.  xxiv. 

Hiram.  I.  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  12).  King  of  Tyre.  Contemporary 
with  David  and  Solomon.  Under  his  reign  the  city  of  Tyre  be- 
came celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  magnificence.    2.  (1  K.  vii.  13). 
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Hittite.  (1  K.  xi.  1).  The  posterity  of  Heth,  the  second  son 
of  Canaan.     Their  settlements  were  near  Hebron. 

Hivites.  (Gen.  x.  17).  A  horde  of  the  Canaanites,  elsewhere 
called  Avims.  (Deut.  ii.  23).  They  seem  to  have  been  setiled 
in  various  parts  of  the  land.    (Gen.  xxxiv.  2;  Josh.  xi.  3,  19). 

Hor.  (Num.  xx.  22,  25).  A  celebrated  mountain  on  the  border 
of  Idumea,  about  half-way  between  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas, 
where  Aaron  was  buried.  It  is  now  called  Jebel  Haroun,  Aaron's 
Mount.  It  rises  up  in  bleak  grandeur  far  above  the  other  moun- 
tains of  Seir.  Aaron's  tomb  is  yet  shown  on  its  summit.  A 
north-eastern  branch  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  also  called  Mount  Hor. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8).  It  constituted  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Israel. 

Horims.  (Deut.  ii.  1,  22).  A  general  name  for  dwellers  in 
caves,  and  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Horites. 

Horite.  (Gen.  xiv.  C).  An  ancient  and  powerful  people,  who 
dwelt  in  Mount  Seir.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  20-80). 

Horse-Leech.  "The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters,  crying, 
Give,  give."  (Prov.  xxx.  15).  It  is  a  well-known  insect  of  the 
water,  resembling  a  worm,  and  remarkable  for  its  thirst  for 
blood,  which,  is  never  satisfied  until  its  body  is  completely  filled. 
The  figure  in  the  above  passage  may  illustrate  the  insatiable 
craving  of  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty. 

Koshea  I.  (Deut.  xxxii.  44).  The  same  with  Joshua.  2.  {I 
K.  xv.  30).    The  son  of  Elah,  and  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

House.  House  op  the  rolls,  (Ezra  vi.  1),  and  House  Treas- 
ure, (Ezra  v.  17),  are  both  expressions  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
same  apartment,  and  denote  the  public  depository  of  books. 

Immanuel.  (Isa.  vii.  14).  A  Hebrew  word,  signifying  "God 
with  us,"  and  used  as  one  of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  Messiah. 

Ink,  Snkhorn.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18;  Ezek.  ix.  2).  It  is  supposed 
that  the  common  ink  of  early  ages  was  made  of  water  and  pul- 
verized charcoal,  or  the  black  of  burnt  ivory,  with  the  addition 
of  some  kind  of  gum.  Other  substances  were  doubtless  used 
both  for  writing  and  coloring  matter.  The  Romans  used  a  dark 
purple  liquid,  which  was  obtained  from  a  species  of  fish  for  this 
purpose.  The  ink  in  common  use  at  this  day  has  been  known 
for  several  centuries  in  European  countries,  and  is  usually  made 
of  nutgalls,  vitriol,  and  gum.  Ancient  ink  was  more  caustic, 
and  less  liable  to  fade  or  decay.  Chinese  ink  is  of  the  same 
quality.  The  professed  writers  or  scribes  carried  with  them,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  countries,  the  implements 
of  their  business:  and  among  these  was  an  inkhorn,  thrust  into 
the  girdle  at  the  side. 

Iron.  (Prov.  xxvii.  17).  Some  of  the  uses  of  this  well-known 
and  most  valuable  metal  were  probably  known  at  a  very  early 
period.  (Gen.  iv.  22).  We  find  it  mentioned  as  the  material  for 
tools;  (Deut.  xxvii.  5;  2  Kings  vi.  6);  weapons  of  war;  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7);  furniture;  (Deut.  iii.  11);  implements  of  husbandry,  (3 
Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xxviii.  14);  and  chariots  of  war.  (Josh.  xvii. 
16,  etc.,  etc.)  Iron  has  a  number  of  figurative  significations  in 
Scripture.    It  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  (Job  xL  13);  of  affliction. 
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(Ps.  cvii.  1C);  and  of  obstinacy,  (Isa.  xlviii.  4).    Its  furnace  is 
the  emblem  of  slavery,  and  its  fetters  of  captivity. 

Isaac.  The  word  Isaac  literally  means  "laughter,"  and  to 
this  signification  particular  allusion  is  made  in  the  following 
Scriptures: — Gen.  xvii.  17,  19;  xxi.  6;  and  xxvi.  8.  The  person 
named  Isaac  in  sacred  history,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah.  He  was  born  in  Gerar,  within  the  boundaries  of  Philis- 
tia,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2107.  At  the  age  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  he  "died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people."  His 
sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
slept  the  remains  of  Abraham,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  and  where 
his  own  Rebekah  lay  mouldering  in  the  dust.     (Gen.  xlix.  31). 

Isaiah^  Salvation  of  Jehovah,  (2  Kings  xx.  1).  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  this  eminent  prophet.  We 
know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  the  Jews  say  that  Amoz 
was  the  brother  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah.  Isaiah  lived  and 
prophesied  between  the  year  of  the  world  3164  and  3305.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  he  was  one  of  the  faithful  who  were  *'  sawn 
asunder,"  (Heb.  xi.  37),  and  that  the  event  happened  about  693 
years  before  Christ.  Prophecy  of,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  sublime  of  all  the  prophetical  writings.  Its 
reference  to  the  advent,  offices,  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are 
so  numerous  and  exact  as  to  have  attained  for  its  author  the  title 
of  the  evangelical  prophet;  and  the  name  of  Isaiah  ("  the  salva- 
tion of  Jehovah,")  indicates  the  same  characteristic  of  this 
sublime  book. 

The  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  the  prophecy  relates  to  sub- 
jects and  events  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  embrace  the 
period  during  which  the  prophet  was  more  actively  and  openly 
employed  as  a  minister.  This  first  portion  of  Isaiah  has  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  surrounding  nations,  and  describes  the  doom 
which  was  ere  long  to  fall  upon  them.  They  had  been  the 
enemies  of  the  Theocracy,  and  their  end  is  decreed,  not  with  a 
vague  and  variable  foresight,  but  with  minute  and  special 
delineation.  Each  country  is  to  feel  its  own  peculiar  burden, 
and  may  learn  its  sins  from  its  punishment.  Babylon,  Moab, 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Elam,  Tyre,  and  Edom,  are  singled  out  as  the 
victims  of  just  and  awful  retribution.  But  many  glimpses  of 
glory  and  salvation  are  interspersed;  many  sketches  mild  and 
beautiful  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Messiah's  reign.  The 
residue  of  the  book  relates  chiefly  to  two  events, — the  end  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  as  some  suppose,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvi.  11).  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar. 
Previous  to  his  birth,  his  mother,  being  ill-treated  by  Sarah,  fled 
from  the  house,  and  while  in  the  wilderness  was  informed  by  an 
angel  what  would  be  the  character  of  her  unborn  child,  and  that 
his  posterity  would  be  innumerable.  The  birth  of  Ishmael  was 
in  A,  M.  2094;  and  as  Abraham  supposed  that  the  promises  of 
God  respecting  his  seed  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  Ishmael,  he 
nurtured  him  with  much  care  in  the  prospect  of  his  fancied  des- 
tiny    ,fjf*L  rriL  18). 
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Israel,  (Gen.  xxxv.  10).  The  surname  of  Jacob,  given  to  hint* 
by  the  angel  at  Mahanaim.  (Gen.  xxxii.  2b;  Hus.  xii.  3).  It 
signifies  u  the  prince  that  prevails  with  God,"  or  one  M  who  has 
seen  God." 

Issachar,  Reward,  (Gen.  xxx.  18),  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah. 

Jabal,  Stream,  (Gen.  iv,  20),  the  son  of  Lamech,  "and  father 
of  all  who  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle." 

Jabbok.  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  A  brook  rising  in  the  mountains 
southeast  of  Gilead,  and  running  in  a  rocky  channel,  through  a 
deep  ravine,  about  sixty  miles  westward  to  the  Jordan,  separat- 
ing the  Amorites  from  the  Ammonites.  (Num.  xxi.  24),  Jacob- 
crossed  it  on  his  return  to  Mesopotamia.    (Gen.  xxxii.  22). 

Jacob,  (Gen.  xvi.  26),  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  twia 
brother  to  Esau,  received  his  name,  which  signifies  supplanter, 
from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  his  birth.  (Gen.  xxv.) 
He  died,  A.  M.  2G16,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years; 
and  according  to  his  dying  request,  his  remains  were  carried  up, 
attended  by  the  chief  officers  and  nobility  of  Egypt,  to  Canaan,. 
and  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Machpelah.    (Gen.  1.  13). 

Japheth,  Extension.  (Gen.  v.  32).  One  of  the  sons  of  Noah. 
(Gen.  x.  2,  21).  The  prophetic  blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth 
by  his  father,  (Gen.  ix.  27),  was  accomplished  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  promise. 

Jehoahaz,  Possession  of  Jehovah.  (2  K.  xiii.  1).  Son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel. 

Jehoiachin,  Strength  of  Jehovah,  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  or  Coniah,  (Jer. 
xxii.  24),  or  Jeconiah,  (I  Chron.  iii,  17),  or  Jeconias,  (Matt.  i.  12), 
son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah. 

Jehoiada.  The  Lord  Knows.  (2  K.  xi.  4).  A  high  priest  of 
the  Jews.  His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  the  nation.  (2  K.  xii.;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  16;. 
xxiv.  16). 

Jehoiakim.  T7ie  Lord  confinm.  (2  K.  xxiii.  86).  Eldest  son 
of  Josiali,  and  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of 
Judah.  His  original  name  was  Eliakim;  but  it  was  changed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  who  put  him  on  the  throne. 

Jehorani,  or  joram,  Jehovah's  Exaltation,  (2  K.  viii.  16,  21),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah. 

Jehoshaphat,  Jelwvah's  Judgment,  (1  K.  xv.  24).  Son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  is  called  "  king  of  Israel,"  (% 
Chron.  xxi.  2),  possibly  because  his  kingdom  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  probably  by  mistake;  lirael  being 
written  for  Judah.    He  was  of  distinguished  piety. 

Jephthah,  He  will  open,  (Jud£.  xi.  1),  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel. 
(2  Sam.  x.  8). 

Jehovah.   (Ex.  vi.  8).    A  title  of  the  Supreme  Being,  indicative 
of  the  attribute  of  self-existence.     It  is  similar  in  import  to- 
the  title,  I  am,  (Ex.  iii.  14),  and  denotes  not  only  self -existence, 
but  perfect  independence,  eternity,  and  immutability.    It  ia  the 
significant  name  of  Him  "  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 

Jeremiah,   Exalted  of  Jehovah,  or  Jeremy   (Matt  ii  17),   oe 
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ieremias,  (Matt.  xvi.  14),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  (Conip.  Jer. 
i.  1,  and  Josh.  xxi.  18).  He  was  very  young  when  he  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office,  and  on  that  account  declined  it,  (Jer.  i.  6); 
but  God  promised  him  grace  and  strength  sufficient  for  his 
work;  and  for  forty-two  years  he  persisted  in  this  arduous  ser- 
vice, with  unwearied  diligence  and  fidelity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
severest  trials  and  persecutions. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  carried  into  Egypt 
against  his  will,  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in  Judea  after  the 
murder  of  Gcdaliah.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  requested  by 
Johanan  and  his  followers  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  whether  they 
should  flee  into  Egypt:  in  answer,  after  accusing  them  of  hypo- 
crisy, he  warned  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  from  the 
Lord,  not  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  but  they  disregarded  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  and  went,  and  took  Jeremiah  forcibly  along 
with  them,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  died,  some  think,  as  a 
martyr. 

Prophecy  of,  is  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
tmd  the  ninth  prophetical  book  in  chronological  order.  It  em- 
braces a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  between  B.  C.  C28  and 
B.  C.  586.  Jeremiah  entered  upon  the  office  of  a  prophet  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i.  2);  and  his  prophecy 
relates  to  the  judgments  that  were  to  come  upon  the  people  for 
their  gross  idolatry  and  corruption;  to  the  restoration  which 
awaited  them,  whenever  they  would  repent  of  their  sins,  and  for- 
sake them;  and  to  the  future  glory  which  would  arise  on  the 
church  of  God,  and  on  such  as  were  steadfast  in  his  service. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  tote  book  op.  The  Hebrews  were 
accustomed  to  compose  lamentations  or  mournful  songs,  on  the 
occurrence  of  private  and  public  calamities.  Such  was  David's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Absalom  and  Jonathan.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  thus  laments  over  the  ruin  of  the  holy  city  and  the 
temple,  the  destruction  of  the  State,  and  the  calamitous  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  original  language, 
the  first  four  chapters  of  this  book  are  written  so  that  every  verse 
or.  couplet  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular 
order.  The  peculiar  mode  of  versification  above  mentioned  was 
designed,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  assist  the  memory. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  book  refers  to 
events  past,  and  has  not  a  prophetic  character. 

Jericho,  (Num.  xxii.  1),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Holy 
Land,  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river  Jordan.  This  or  some 
place  in  its  vicinity,  is  called  "the  city  of  palm  trees."  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Jeroboam,  People-increasing.  I.  (1  K.  xi.  56),  the  son  of  Nebat, 
Is  distinguished  as  "the  man  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  2.  (2 
K.  xiv.  23-29),  the  son  of  Joash,  reigned  forty-one  years,  and 
followed  the  former  Jeroboam  in  his  idolatrous  worship. 

Jews.    (2  K.  xvi.  6).    The  word  first  occurs  in  this  passage, 
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and  denotes  the  Judeans,  or  men  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  seceding  ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  of  Israel. 

Jezebel,  Not  dwelt  in,  (1  K.  xvi.  3t),  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel.     She  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal.    (1  K.  xviii.  19). 

Jezreel,  Valley  of.  (Josh.  xvfi.  16).  An  extensive  valley, 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  7),  called  by  the  Greeks  Esdraelon,  stretching  S. 
and  S.  W.  from  Mount  Tabor  and  Nazareth,  and  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.     It  was  the  scene  of  rnvny  battles. 

Joab,  JeJiovah- Father,  (2  Sam.  ii.  18),  nephew  of  David,  and 
commander  of  his  army.    (1  Chron.  ii.  16;  xi.  6). 

Joash,  Jehovah-given,  (2  K.  viii.  1),  or  Jehoash,  (2  K.  xii.  1),  son 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah. 

Job,  book  op.  The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Job  as 
the  history  of  a  real  personage,  is  amply  attested  by  inspired 
witnesses.  The  prophet  Ezekicl  speaks  of  three  men,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  and  the  apostle  James  refers  to  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  patriarch,  "Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience 
of  Job."  The  precise  century  of  Job's  existence  may  not  be 
known,  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  of  its  patriarchal  antiquity. 

Joppa,  {Greek,  2  Chron.  ii.  16),  or  Japho,  {Hebrew,  Josh.  xix. 
46),  now  called  Jaffa  or  YafFa,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Asia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cesarea  and  Gaza,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  of  great  commercial  importance.  (2  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii. 
7;  Jonah  i.  8).  Its  harbor  is  bad,  and  ships  anchor  a  mile  from 
the  town. 

Joseph,  Addition.  I.  (Gen.  xxx.  24),  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
was  boin  in  Mesopotamia,  A.  M.  2256.  When  Joseph  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  gave  offense  to  his  brethren, 
and  was  cruelly  sold  by  them  to  a  company  of  trading  Ishmael- 
ite's,  who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  became  the  property 
of  Potiphar,  captain  of  the  royal  guard.  Joseph's  political 
foresight  and  integrity  were  displayed,  when,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  famine,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands  and 
even  themselves,  to  pay  for  the  corn  they  bought.  (Gen.  xlvii. 
1-22).  His  treatment  of  his  brethren  after  their  father  died, 
illustrates  his  kindness  and  generosity.  (Gen.  1.  15-21).  Fifty- 
four  years  passed  away,  and  he  already  saw  his  posterity  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  When  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  he  died,  he  left  it  in  charge  with  his  countrymen 
to  take  his  bones  with  them  when  they  should  leave  Egypt;  an 
event  of  which  he  doubtless  had  divine,  intimation.  He  had 
perfect  faith  that  they  should  leave  Egypt,  and  he  wished  not 
his  bones  to  lie  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  and  oppressor. 

Joshua,  Jeltovah  saves.  I.  (Josh.  i.  1),  was  the  son  of  Nun,  and 
is  called  the  "minister  of  Moses,"  (Exod.  xxiv.  14),  from  the 
fact  that  he  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The 
original  name  was  Oshea  (Num.  xiii.  8),  and  he  is  also  called 
Rosea. 

Josiah,  JehomKt  fire,  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  son  and  successor  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah,  reigned  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 
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remarkable  for  his  integrity  and  piety.  Abolished  the  idolatrous 
customs  of  his  predecessors;  (2  Chrou.  xxxiv.  3). 

Jotham.  Perfection  of  Jehovah.  (Judg.  ix.  5).  Son  of  Jerub- 
baal,  or  Gideon,  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  at 
Ophrah. 

Judah,  JehonalCs  praise,  (Gen.  xxix.  35),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia  about  A  M.  2249.  The 
tribe  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  representative,  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twelve.  (Num.  i.  27),  aud  had  the  first 
lot  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  prophetic  blessing 
which  his  father  pronounced  on  him  (Gen.  xiix.  8-12)  is  very 
remarkable. 

Tribe  of,  took  the  southern  section  of  Canaan,  extending 
across  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  north- 
wardly to  the  territory  of  Benjamin  and  Dan.     (Josh,  xv.) 

Judges.     List  of  Judges  and  probable  term  of  service: — 

Years.                                                       Years. 
Othneil,  about  B.  C.  1400 40  Under  the  Ammonites 18 

Under  Eglon 18  Jcphtha 6 

Ehud,  &c 80  Ibzan 7 

Under  tlie  Philistines link.  Elon 10 

Shamjmr link.  Abdon 8 

Under  Jabin 20  Under  the  Philistines 40 

Deborah  and  Barak 40  Samson,  |    20 

Under  Midian 7  Eli,  f 40 

Gideon 40  Under  the  Philistines 20 

Abimelech 3  Samuel,  about 12 

Tola 23  Saul,  the  first  king,  B.  C.  1091. 

/air 1» 

Judgment,  Judgments.  (Ex.  vi.  6;  xii.  12).  These  are  words 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  sense  of 
them  is  generally  determined  by  the  connection.  When  God's 
judgments  are  spoken  of,  the  term  may  denote  either  the  secret 
decisions  of  the  divine  will,  (Ps.  x.  5;  xxxvi.  6),  or  the  declara- 
tions of  God's  will  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  (Ex.  xxi.  1;  Deut. 
vii.  12;  Nch.  ix.  13),  or  the  inflictions  of  punishment  on  the 
wicked.     (Prov.  xix.  29;  Ezek.  xxv.  11). 

Kadesh,  (Num.  xiii.  26),  probably  the  same  with  Kadesh- 
barnea,  (Num.  xxxiv.  4),  originally  called  En  Michpat,  (Gen. 
xiv.  7),  was  a  city  on  the  south-eastern  margin  of  the  promised 
land,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  It  was  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites ;  and  the  spies  were  sent  there  to  explore  the  prom- 
ised land.     . 

Kedar,  Black.  (Gen.  xxv.  13).  A  son  of  Ishmael,  whose 
descendants  settlea  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia.  Probably 
Kedar's  posterity  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the 
family  of  Isbmael;  whence  the  whole  of  that  country  is  some- 
times called  Kedar,  (Isa.  xxi.  10,  17;  lx.  7;  Jer.  xlix.  28),  and 
the  Ishmaelites  generally  are  called  "the  men  of  Kedar." 

Kenites.  (Gen.  xv.  10).  One  of  the  tribes  or  nations  who  had 
possession  of  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  appears  that 
they  were  driven  from  Canaan,  and  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  in  the  highlands,  near  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites. 
(Num.  xxiv.  21,  22).     In  the  time  of  Saul,   they  were  found 
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dwelling  among  or  near  the  Amalekitcs.  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  was  of  this  nation;  (Judg.  i.  16),  and  for  his  sake, 
and  because  they  showed  kindness  to  Israel  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt,  the  Kenites  were  saved  from  the  destruction  which 
came  upon  the  Amalekites.     (1  Sam.  xv.  6.    See  Recjiabites). 

Key.  (Judg.  iii.  25).  The  keys  of  ancient  times  were  large 
and  shaped  like  a  reaping  hook.  As  they  were  of  wood,  they 
must  have  been  somewhat  bulky. 

Kidron,  Muddy,  (1  K.  ii.  37),  or  Cedron.  (John  xviii.  1).  A 
brook  running  through  the  valley  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  About  nine  njonths  in  the  year  the 
channel  of  the  brook  is  dry.  It  is  on  an  average  nine  feet  in 
width.  When  swollen  by  the  rains,  the  current  ia  deep  and 
rapid.    It  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Kings.  The  following  catalogue  of  the  successive  kings  may 
be  regarded  as  approximating  to  a  correct  chronology: — 

Reigned. 
11  years 


Sanl B.  C.  1091 


Ot  tub  whole  Nation.                               Began  to  Reign. 

Began  to  Reign.    Reigned.  Zedekfnh 594  .... 

40  years  Capticity 583 

Or  IsttAKIi  XLOKB. 

Jcreboam . 971  

Nadab 950  

I5aasha 949  

Elali 626  

Zimri 825  .... 

Orari 925  

Aliah 914  

Ahaziah 893  .... 

Jehoram 892  .... 

Jehu 880  .... 

Jehoahaz 852  .... 

Joash,  or  }  QnR 

Jehoash    f "*** 

Jeroboam  II 819 


...  1051 

.... 

My, 

...  1010 

40    - 

Kehohoara 

...    971 

.... 

1     ■ 

0*  J 

UDAR  ALONB. 

...     972 

16    • 

...    954 

...a 

3    - 

...    951 

41    - 

...    910 

.... 

25    - 

...    885 

4    ■ 

Ahaziah 

...    881 

1    • 

...    880 

...a 

6    ■ 

...     874 

.... 

40    ■ 

Amaziah .... ., 

...    835 

29    ■ 

Uzziah,  or   \ 
Azariah,       J  "' 

...    806 

.... 

62    - 

Jothani 

...    754 

*•»•«• 

16    ■ 

...    738 

16    . 

Ilezekiah 

...    722 

29    ■ 

Manasseh 

...    6)4 

55    - 

Amon , 

...    639 

2    - 

...    636 

•  ••• 

31    ■ 

Jehoahaz 606 

Jehoiakim 60G 

Jehoiachin ....  ..    594 


Zachariah  ........  778 

Shallum 7C3 

Menahem. ........  767 

Pekaiah 757 

Pekah 755 

j  y±,  or  3  Interregnum 734 

""   (months  Iloshea 725 

..    11  years  Captivity .-  718 

J  X*  or  3 

""   (  months 


Zj 


22  years 

2    — 
24    — 

2    — 

7  days 

12  years 

22  — 
2    — 

12    — 

23  — 
17    — 

16    — 

41    — 
6  m.  or 
16  years 

1  raon. 
10  years 

2  — 
20    — 

9    — 
9    - 


Kir.  (Isa.  xxii.  6;  Amos  ix.  7).  A  country  N.  of  Media  and 
Assyria,  lying  along  the  river  Cyrus,  now  Kur,  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Anciently  it  was  called  Albania  and 
Iberia,  at  present  Georgia,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  modern  Kurdistan.  Thither  the  Damascenes,  conquered  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  were  sent  into  exile.    (2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Amos  i.  5). 

Kishon.  (Judg.  iv.  7,  13).  An  ancient  river,  (Judg.  v.  21), 
rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  winding  through  the 
plain  of  Jezrcel,  about  thirty  miles  to  Ptolemais,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called  "the  waters  of  Megiddo," 
(Judg.  v.  19),  because  Megiddo  was  built  upon  its  margin. 
Famous  for  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  and  for  tn# 
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destruction  of  Baal's  prophets.  (1  K.  xviii.  4d).  It  is  called 
"the  river  before  Jokneam,"  (Josh.  xix.  11),  and  formed  the 
boundary  between  Zebulun  and  Issachar. 

Korah,  (Num.  xvi.  1),  was  the  grandson  of  Levi. 

Laban.  (Gen.  xxviii.  2).  The  brother  of  Rebekah,  and  the 
father  of  Jacob's  wives,  Rachel  and  Leah.  His  conduct  towards 
his  kinsman,  Jacob,  evinced  an  avaricious  and  overbearing  dis- 
position. 

Lamech.  I.  (Gen.  v.  25-31).  The  son  of  Methuselah  and 
father  of  Noah.    He  died  about  five  years  before  the  flood. 

2.  (Gen.  iv.  18).  A  descendant  of  Cain,  and  notorious  as  the 
person  who  introduced  into  the  world  the  sin  of  polygamy.  The 
speech  he  made  to  his  wives,  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24),  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  to  relieve  any  apprehensions  they  might  have 
as  to  his  personal  safety,  as  a  descendant  of  the  first  murderer, 
who  had  been  accursed. 

Lamp.  (1  Sam.  iii.  3).  The  lights  of  the  east  are  of  various 
kinds;  not  only  oil,  but  pitch  naphtha,  and  wax  are  used  to 
maintain  the  flame.  Sometimes  st  rips  of  cotton  cloth,  soaked  in 
these  combustible  substances,  supply  the  places  of  lamps;  and 
in  the  Indies  particularly,  it  is  customary  to  carry  a  pot  of  oil 
in  one  hand  and  a  lamp  full  of  oily  rags  in  the  other.  The 
lamps  of  the  Hebrews  were  suffered  to  burn  all  night.  The 
"putting  out  of  the  light"  denotes  the  ruin  and  extinction  of 
the  family,  and  the  desertion  of  the  house. 

Landmark.  ''Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy 
fathers  have  set."  (Prov.  xxii.  28).  It  was  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  Jehovah,  in  bringing  his  people  into  Canaan,  to  make 
them  a  nation  of  agriculturists.  For  this  purpose,  every  citizen 
had  allotted  to  him  a  piece  of  ground,  wiiich  he  was  to  cultivate 
and  leave  to  his  descendants.  This  he  could  not  entirely  alienate; 
for  even  if  sold,  it  returned  to  him  or  his  natural  heirs  at  the 
next  jubilee.  He  also  had  a  right  to  reclaim  or  redeem  land  thus 
sold  when  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  even  before  the 
jubilee.  The  importance  of  preserving  accurately  the  bound- 
aries of  individual  or  family  possessions  is  very  obvious;  and 
hence  the  severe  penalty  threatened  for  their  removal.  (Deut. 
xix.  14;  xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  10). 

Laver.  (Ex.  xxx.  18).  A  circular  vessel  used  in  the  taber- 
nacle service,  and  formed  of  the  polished  brass  which  served  for 
looking-glasses,  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8),  and  which  was  presented  for 
the  purpose  by  the  devout  women  who  attended,  or  served,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  laver  stood  between  the  altar 
and  the  tabernacle,  a  little  to  the  south;  and  the  priests  washed 
their  hands  in  it  before  they  officiated. 

Law.  (Ps.  xix.  7).  This  word  has  various  significations.  The 
"Psalmist  used  it  generally  to  denote  the  whole  will  of  God, 
which  he  has  published  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
the  obedience  of  its  population.  It  is  applied  to  the  Hosaical 
institutions,  in  distinction  from  the  gospel,  (Heb.  x.  1-18),  and 
sometimes  to  the  ritual  portions  of  it,  strictly  speaking.  (Eph. 
ii.  15).     It  denotes  the  ten  commandments  giren  to  tae  Israel- 
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iteis,  (Exod.  xx.),  confirmed  by  Christ,  (Matt.  v.  17),  and  opened 
hud  explained  in  their  infinite  comprehension  and  spirituality, 
by  Him  and  his  apostles,  throughout  the  New  Testament.  (Luke 
x.  27;  Horn.  iii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  10,  13,  19-25).  The  term  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  five  books  of  Moses.  (Luke  xxiv.  27,  44; 
Acts  xiii.  15). 

Lebanon.  White.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  9).  A  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  Syria,  N.  of  Palestine,  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W., 
in  two  parallel  chains,  in  crescent  form,  and  pursuing  nearly  the 
course  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  south-eastern 
chain  is  called  Anti-Libanus,  "opposite  to  Libanus,"  or  Leb- 
anon proper.  Between  these  ranges  is  Ccelc  Syria,  or,  "the 
valley  of  Lebanon."    (Josh.  xi.  17). 

Lentiles.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  A  species  of  pulse  not  unlike 
the  pea  in  appearance.  An  article  of  food,  dressed  like  beans, 
or  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  forming  what  is  called  "red 
pottage."  (Gen.  xxv.  29,  30).  Probably  they  grew  wild,  and 
were  found  in  fields  of  grain.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  with  1 
Chron.  xi.  13). 

Leviathan.  (Job.  xli.  1).  The  Hebrew  name  of  an  animal 
minutely  described  in  this  chapter  of  Job,  but  not  known  to 
modern  naturalists.  This  description  answers  most  nearly  to 
the  crocodile.  Probably  he  was  the  monster  of  the  sea,  as 
behemoth,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  monster 
of  the  land. 

Levi.  (Gen,  xxix.  34).  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  bloody  affair  with  the  Shechemites, 
which  occasioned  the  denunciatory  and  prophetic  language  of 
his  father  respecting  him.  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  and  which  was 
fully  verified  in  the  history  of  his  posterity.  The  opposition  of 
his  descendants  to  the  idol  worship  which  was  practiced  by 
others,  was  the  occasion  of  the  mitigation  of  their  curse.  (Ex. 
xxx ii.  26-29;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9).  His  descendants  are  called 
Levitts. 

Levites.  (Ex.  iv.  14).  All  the  descendants  of  Levi  may  be 
comprised  under  this  name,  but  chielly  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  services  of  the  temple,  by  which  they  -were 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  who  were  of  the  race  of  Levi  by 
Aaron,  and  were  consecrated  to  higher  offices.  The  Levites 
were  the  descendants  of  Levi  by  Gershom,  Kohath  and  Merari, 
excepting  only  the  family  of  Aaron;  for  the  children  of  Moses 
had  no  part  in  the  priesthood,  and  were  only  common  Levites. 
God  chose  the  Levites  instead  of  the  first-born  of  all  Israel  for 
the  service  of  his  tabernacle  and  temple.     (Num.  iii.  6,  etc.) 

Leviticus,  Book  op,  the  third  book  of  the  Bible,  was  written 
by  Moses,  and  contains  twenty-seven  chapters,  divided  into  four 
principal  sections,— (1.)  The  laws  concerning  sacrifices;  (2.)  The 
consecration  of  the  high  priests;  (3.)  Purification,  etc. ;  (4.)  Sacred 
festivals.  It  is  called  Leviticus  because  the  Levites  were  thb 
divinely  appointed  ministers  by  whom  these  sacred  services 
were  in  part  conducted. 

Llgure.     (Exod.   xxviii.  19).    This   wkj  on«    of   the    precious 
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stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  priests.  It  ia  paid  to  have 
resembled  the  carbuncle,  and  to  have  been  of  a  bright,  sparkling 
color;  but  it  is  not  among  any  class  of  gems  known  in  modern 
science. 

Litter,  (Isa.  ixvi.  20),  a  covered  conveyance  probably  not  un- 
like the  Oriental  palanquin,  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
Such  litters  are  sketched  on  the  monuments. 

Locust.  (Nah.  iii.  15).  An  insect  of  the  grasshopper  species, 
remarkable  for  numbers  and  voraciousness,  and  hence  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  scourges  of  eastern  countries. 

Looking-glass.  (Job.  xxxvii.  18).  What  is  thus  translated 
was  in  fact  a  plate  of  metal  polished  so  finely  as  to  produce  a 
very  perfect  reflection  of  objects. 

Lord.  (Gen.  xxxix.  2).  This  word,  though  sometimes  ap- 
plied as  a  term  of  reverence  and  respect,  usually  denotes  •the 
Supreme  Being;  and  in  this  last  sense  it  is  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son  (Acts  x.  36;  Rev.  xix.  16), 
especially  in  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  common  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  word  LORD,  when  it  stands  for  Jehovah, 
is  printed  in  capitals. 

Lot.  I.  (Gen.  xi.  31;  xix.  37,  38).  The  son  of  Haran,  and 
nephew  of  Abraham.  Lot  shared  for  a  time  in  Abraham's 
fortunes,  but  afterwards  left  him,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Sodom. 

Lucifer.  (Isa.  12).  This  word,  signifying  light-bringer,  occurs 
but  once  in  our  Bible,  and  is  then  applied  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon to  indicate  his  glory,  as  that  of  a  morning  star,  or  figuratively, 
"  a  son  of  the  morning."  Tertullian  and  some  others  suppose 
the  passage  to  relate  to  the  fall  of  Satan;  and  hence  the  term  is 
now  usually  applied  in  that  way,  though  without  sufficient 
warrant. 

Lydia.  A  Place.  (Ezek.  xxx.  5).  There  was  a  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  known  by  this  name,  of  which  Sardis 
was  the  capital.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Lud,  a  son  of  Shem.  It  had  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phrygia 
on  the  E.,  Caria  on  the  S.,  and  the  ^Egean  Sea  on  the  W.  It 
was  once  under  the  dominion  of  Croesus,  the  wealthiest  monarch 
of  his  age.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Lydia  of  the  above-cited  passage  is  sup 
posed  to  refer  to  a  place  or  a  people  in  Africa. 

Maacah.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  The  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Gcshur,  and  the  mother  of  Absalom  and  Tamar.  The  same 
name  occurs  elsewhere,  and  designates  different  individuals  of 
both  sexes;  as  1  K.  xv.  1,  2,  7,  8,  10,  the  daughter  of  Abisbalom, 
and  the  wife  of  Abijam,  and  the  mother  of  king  Asa;  1  K.  ii.  39, 
it  designates  a  king  of  Gath;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  16,  it  designates 
the  father  of  Shephatiah;  in  Gen.  xxii.  24,  a  daughter  of  Nahor. 

Maachah,  or  Maachathi.  (Deut.  iii.  14).  A  city  and  region 
of  Syria,  E.  and  N.  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  Geshur,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  Israelites 
would  not  destroy  the  Maachathites,  but  permitted  them  to 
dwell   in  the  land  (Jo*h.  liii.  13);  and  taei:  king   a£*i*u-d  li»* 
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Ammonites  against  David.  (2  Sam.  x.  8).  The  lot  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  extended  to  this  country, 
(Josh.  xii.  5). 

Machpelah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  9,  17).  A  field  and  cave  near  to 
Hebron,  which  Abraham  purchased  for  a  burial-place,  and 
where  lie  and  his  wife  and  several  of  his  children  were  buried. 

Malachi.  My  angel;  or,  perhaps,  in  a  contracted  form,  Angel 
of  Jehovah.  (Mai.  i.  1).  Many  Jews  affirm  that  Malachi  signifies 
only  an  angel  or  messenger,  {Malachi  Jehovah,  the  Lord's  Mes- 
senger,  as  in  Haggai.  i.  13;  Mai;  iii.  1),  and  that  the  author  of 
this  book  is  Ezra  himself.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldee 
versionists,  and  also  of  the  critic  Jerome.  Origen  held  the  idea 
that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  was  an  incarnate  angel,  an 
opinion  which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  peculiar  translation 
of  the  LXX.,  which  reads, — "The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  his  angel."  The  general  opinion^ 
however,  is  that  Malachi  lived  about  400  years  B.  C,  and  was 
the  last  of  the  inspired  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation. 

Mallows.  (Job  xxx.  4).  Supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  bramble 
without  thorns,  the  young  leaves  of  which,  resembling  lettuce, 
are  gathered,  and  boiled  by  the  poor  as  food. 

Man  (Gen.  i.  28),  in  his  physical  nature,  is  the  head  and  lord 
of  the  animal  creation.     (Gen.  i.  20-28). 

Manasseh.  f.  (Gen.  xli.  51).  The  first-born  of  Joseph.  When 
he  and  his  brother  Ephraim  were  boys,  and  Jacob  their  grand- 
father was  about  to  die,  Joseph  took  them  into  the  patriarch's 
presence  to  receive  his  blessing.  On  this  occasion  he  adopted 
them  into  his  own  family,  as  his  own  children,  and  in  a  most 
significant  and  interesting  manner,  predicted  the  superiority  of 
Ephraim  over  Manasseh,  as  it  respected  numbers.  (Gen.  xlviii. 
5-20.     Comp.  Num.  i.  32,  33,  35,  and  ii.  18,  20). 

Manna.  The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
words  man-hu,  meaning  "  what  is  it."  (Exod.  xvi.  15).  When 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  not  as  in 
our  version,  it  is  "manna,"  but  "what  is  it?"  The  manna  of 
the  Jews  is  described  as  a  small,  round  thing,  as  small  as  the 
hoarfrost  on  the  ground;  that  "it  wa3  like  coriander  seed, 
white,  and  the  taste  of  it  like  wafers  made  with  honey."  (Exod. 
xvi.  14,  31). 

Marah.  (Exod.  xv.  23).  A  place  on  the  line  of  the  march  of 
the  Israelites,  at  which  bitter  water  was  made  palatable  by  cast- 
ing into  it  a  tree  which  God  designated  to  Moses.  Whether  the 
effect  was  miraculous,  or  only  the  indication  to  Moses  of  a  par- 
ticular tree  which  was  capable  of  producing  it,  is  uncertain. 
The  word  Marah,  signifying  bitterness,  was  adopted  by  Naomi, 
as  applicable  to  herself,  in  view  of  her  many  sorrows.  (Ruth 
i.  20). 

Mazzaroth.  (Job  xxxviii.  32).  "Canst  thou  bring  forth  Maz- 
zaroth  in  his  season?"  was  one  of  the  questions  by  which  God 
reproved  the  weakness  and  presumption  of  his  servant  Job. '  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodi&c; 
each  of  which  is  brought  forth  in  its  season  by  Uie  wisdom  and 
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power  of  God  only.    The  Vulgate  renders  the  term  Lucifer'.    It 
is  left  in  our  version  untranslated. 

Meals,  Meal -time.  (Ruth  ii.  14).  The  meals  of  the  Orientals 
may  be  compared  to  our  dinner  and  supper.  (Luke  xiv.  12). 
Dinner  might  also  be  called  breakfast;  for  it  is  a  light  meal,  and 
is  taken  at  an  early  hour.  They  partake  of  this  lirst  meal  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.*  The  principal 
meal  is  the  supper,  which  takes  place  about  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening. 

Measures  and  Weights.  (Prov.  xx.  10).  The  Jewish  law  con- 
tains two  precepts  respecting  weights  and  measures.  The  first 
(Lev.  xix.  35,  30)  refers  to  the  standards  kept  in  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  second  (Deut.  xxv.  13-15)  refers  to  copies  of  them  kept 
by  every  family  for  its  own  use. 

Media.  (Josh.  xiii.  16).  This  country,  which  probably  de 
rives  its  name  from  Madai  (Gen.  x.  2),  anciently  occupied  what 
is  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  was  bounded  N.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Armenia,  S.  by  Persia  proper,  W.  by  As- 
syria, and  on  the  E.  by  Parthia,  etc.  It  was  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  region,  and  was  divided  into  greater  and  lesser  Media. 

Megiddo.  (Josh.  xii.  21).  A  city  belonging  to  Manasseh,  but 
lying  within  the  limits  of  Issachar,  not  fax  from  the  river 
Kishon,  whose  waters  are  l^ence  called  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo." 
(Judg.  v.  19).  Its  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  by  Manasseh, 
but  when  Israel  became  strong  they  were  made  tributary.  Sol- 
omon fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  residence  of  one  of  his  com- 
missaries, wrho  provided  stores  of  provision  for  his  householo. 
(1  Kings  iv.  12;  ix.  15).  There,  too,  Ahaziah  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  in  battle,  and  Josiah  was  slain  by  Pharaol 
nechoh  of  Egypt.    (2  Kings  ix.  27;  xxiii.  29). 

Mehaloth,  (Isa.  Ix.  7),  or  Nebajoth.  (Gen.  xxv.  13).  A  son 
of  Ishmaei,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Arabia,  and  to  have  been  the  Nabatheans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  Their  territory  was  in  Northern  Arabia,  and  reached 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  Petra  was 
its  capital. 

Mene.  (Dan.  v.  25).  A  word  of  that  significant  sentence 
which  appeared  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  banqueting-hall,  to 
warn  him  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Babylon.  The  whole 
sentence  is  in  the  pure  Chaldee  language,  and  reads,  when  trans- 
lated literally,  "Mene,  he  is  numbered — Mene,  he  is  numbered — 
Tekel,  he  is  weighed — Upharsin,  they  are  divided." 

Mephibosheth,  I.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8),  a  son  of  Saul,  who  with  his 
brother  and  five  others  of  the  family,  suffered  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites.  2.  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  Or  Meribaal, 
(1  Chr.  viii.  34),  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  a  grandson  of  Saul. 

Merodach.  (Jer.  1.  2).  The  name  of  an  idol-god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, supposed  by  some  to  have  represented  the  planet  Mars, 
and  by  others  to  have  been  the  statue  of  some  famous  king.  It 
was  the  surname  of  some  of  the  Babylonish  monarchs.  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1). 

Merom.     Height.      (Josh,    xi.    5,   9\     A    marafcy    !*k*    i*    th* 
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northern  part  of  Judea,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows.  It  is 
now  called  El-Huleh,  as  is  the  valley  which  encloses  it.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  above  Tiberias,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
properly  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

Meroz.  (Judges  v.  23).  Denounced  because  itfl  inhabitants 
had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  against  Sisera. 

Mesopotamia  «(Deut.  xxiii.  4)  or  Syria,  between  the  two  rivers, 
elsewhere  called  "  Padan-aram"  (Gen.  xxviii.  2),  or  the  "  plain  of 
Syria,"  was  the  name  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  first  abode  of  men\  both  before 
and  after  the  flood,  and  was  bounded  N.  by  Armenia,  E.  by 
Assyria,  S.  by  Arabia,  and  W.  by  Syria,  and  embraced  the  mod- 
ern El-jesira  of  Turkey. 

Messiah,  (Dan.  ix.  *25),  or  Messias,  (John  iv.  155),  signifies 
anointed,  a  title  given  by  way  of  eminence  to  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
as  to  Cyrus  in  Isa.  xlv.'l;  but  when  applied  to  Christ,  it  denotes 
that  he  unites  in  himself  the  offices  of  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a 
king;  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  all  mankind. 

Micha.  (Micali  i.  1).  The  prophet,  was  a  native  of  Mareshah 
— hence  called  the  Morasthite — a  village  in  the  S.  of  the  territory 
of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  44).  It  is  supposed  that  a  reference  to 
one  of  his  predictions  saved  the  lif«  of  Jeremiah.  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18-24). 

Michael.  Who  as  God.  (Dan.  x.  13).  A  name  <f>t  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  applied  parlf.cuhirly  to 
an  angel,  or  a  prince  of  angels,  (as  the  name  denote*;,  Jude  9); 
and  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  same  Michael  is  spoken  of  as  a 
prince. 

Miclian  (Ex.  ii.  15),  or  Martian.  (Acts,  vii.  29).  A  country  ly- 
ing around  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Reel  Sea,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  by  the  posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah. 

Miriam  High  (Exod.  xv.  21),  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Mron,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  Moses. 
She  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  her  treatment  of  Mo?cs,  but 
was  restored  in  answer  to  her  brother's  prayer.  (Num.  xii.  1-15). 
She  died,  and  was  buried  at  Kadesh.     (Num.  xx.  1). 

Mitre.  (Ex.  xxviii.  4-7).  This  was  the  head-dress  <rf  the 
Jewish  priest.  It  was  of  line  flax  or  linen,  made  with  many 
folds,  making  in  length  eight  yards,  finished  with  elegance  and 
taste,  and  wreathed  round  the  head  in  the  shape  of  an  Eastern 
turban.  It  bore  upon  its  front  a  gold  plate,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  high  priest's  mitre  had 
on  it  a  crown,  on  which  this  inscription  was  set,  and  this  crown 
was  bound  to  the  mitre  by  blue  lace.    (Exod.  xxviii.  37). 

Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6)  is  the  original  word  translated  Egypt. 
The  form  of  the  name  is  dual,  and  may  convey  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  two  Egypt*,  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The 
modern  Arabian  name  Mizcr  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Hebre  * 
word  Mizraim. 

Moab,  Faxhar't  progeny,  Plains  or  (Niia.  xxii.  1;  xxxiiL  irj- 
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BO),  were  situated  E.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Arnon.  The  country  belonged  principally  to  the  Amor- 
ites,  N.  of  Arnon,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.    Afterwards  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Reuben. 

Mole.  (Isa.  ii.  20).  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  in 
Lev.  xi.  30,  which  our  translators  render  mole,  is  properly  the 
chameleon;  and  that  the  word  translated  weasel,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  is  the  mole;  und  in  the  East,  at  this  day,  the  mole  is 
called  khuld,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word 
ch'Ud,  here  used.  A  learned  author  is,  moreover,  of  opinion, 
that  the  words  rendered  "moles  and  bats"  in  the  passage  first 
above  cited,  should  be  read  as  one  word,  and  that  no  animal  is 
meant,  but  a  deep  sink  or  subterranean  vault;  and  another  con- 
curs in  the  opinion,  but  thinks  that  sepulchres  are  intended. 

Mordecai.  (Esth.  ii.  5).  A  captive  Jew  of  the  family  of  Kish, 
resident  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus. 

Moriah.  Vision.  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  This  hill  was  situated  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  originally  separated  from  Area  by  a  val- 
ley, which,  according  to  Jewish  historians,  was  filled  up  by  the 
Asmoneans;  and  thus  the  two  hills  became  one. 

Moses,  Drawn  out  of  the  water,  was  born  B.  C.  1574  His  life 
is  divided  into  three  periods  of  forty  years  each.  The  first  period 
extends  from  his  birth  till  his  flight  from  Egypt;  the  second 
from  his  flight  out  of  Egypt  to  his  being  commissioned  to  achieve 
the  deliverance  of  his  brethren  from  their  oppressors;  and  the 
third,  from  his  receiving  this  commission  til)  his  death.  His 
father's  name  was  Amram,  that  of  his  mother's  Jochebed.  Both 
parents  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  cheerfully  resigned 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  a  covenant-keeping  God,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  retained  his 
faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  last;  for  we  are  told  that 
at  his  death  "his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  His  body  was  not  buried  in  the  promised 
land,  nor  was  his  grave  known  to  the  people.  This  was  probably 
to  prevent  after  ages  from  making  it  an  object  of  superstitious 
worship. 

Murrain.  (Exod.  ix.  3).  This  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  the 
plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  visited  when  they  held 
the  Israelites  in  bondage.  The  word  translated  "  murrain " 
signifies  death;  and  may  mean  death  by  plague  or  pestilence  or 
any  other  fatal  disease.  The  term  mortality  would  be  nearest  in 
sense  to  the  original,  as  no  particular  disorder  is  specified  by  the 
Hebrew  word. 

Murder.  (Ps.  x.  8).  The  Jewish  law  calls  a  murderer  one 
who  slays  fron  enmity,  hatred,  or  by  lying  in  wait.  For  this 
crime  there  was  no  pardon;  the  city  of  refuge,  and  even  the 
altar,  furnished  no  asylum,  nor  might  money  be  taken  in  satis- 
faction. (Exod.  xxi.  14,  28,  29;  Num.  xxxv.  30-32;  1  Kings  ii. 
5,  6,  28-34).  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
odious  and  abominable  crimes. 

Music.  The  practice  of  music  was  not  restricted  to  &ry  one 
class  (1  Chr.  xiii.  g;  xv.  16).     The  soni  of  A«&ph,  Henna  i&dL 
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Jeduthun  were  set  apart  by  David  for  the  musical  service. 
They  were  divided  like  the  priests,  into  24  courses,  (1  Chron. 
xxv.)  Each  of  the  courses  had  154  musicians  and  3  leaders,  and 
all  were  under  the  direction  of  Asaph  and  his  brethren.  Each 
course  served  for  a  week;  but  upon  the  festivals,  all  were  re- 
quired to  be  present. 

Myrrh.  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  A  medicinal  gum,  yielded  by  a 
thorny  tree  which  grows  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Arabia  to  the  East  Indies.  It  was  at  a  very  early 
period  an  article  of  commerce,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25),  and  was  an 
ingredient  of  the  holy  ointment,  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  and  of  the  em- 
balming substance.  (John  xix.  39).  It  was  u?ed  as  an  agree- 
able perfume.  (Esth.  ii.  12;  Ps.  xiv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17).  It  was 
also  regarded  among  the  valuable  gifts  which  it  was  customary 
to  present  to  kings,  nobles,  and  others  as  a  token  of  respect,  in 
ancient  times  and  countries.    (GeB.  xliii.  11;  Matt.  ii.  1, 11). 

Myrtle.  (Isa.  xli.  19).  A  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  ornamental 
evergreen.  The  seeds  of  one  species  of  the  myrtle  being  col- 
lected and  dried  before  they  are  ripe,  are  called  pimtnto,  or 
allspice.  Groves  of  the  myrtle  are  still  found  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  Judea  and  corresponding  latitudes. 

Naaman.  (2  K.  v.  6).  A  Syrian  general  of  great  distinction. 
(2  K.  v.  1),  who  applied  to  the  prophet  Elisha  to  relieve  him  of 
the  leprosy. 

Naboth.  Fruit.  (1  K.  xxi.  1).  An  Israelite  of  the  town  of 
Jezreel. 

Nahum.  Comforter.  (Nah.  i.  1).  A  native  of  Eli  Koshai,  a 
village  of  Galilee,  the  ruins  of  which  were  plainly  discernible  a* 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Naphtali,  (Gen.  xxx.  8),  or  Nephthalim.  Wrestling.  (Matt,  iv 
15).    A  son  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah. 

Tribe  of,  received  their  portion  of  the  promised  land  in  the 
N.  part,  between  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  and  the  possessions  of 
Asher  on  the  "W.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sections  of 
the  country  and  included  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  (Josh.  xxi. 
82-39). 

Nebaioth,  (Isa.  lx.  7),  or  Nebajoth.  (Gen.  xxv.  18).  A  son  of 
Ishmael,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Arabia,  and  to  have  been  the  Nabatheans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  Their  territory  was  in  N.  Arabia,  pnd  reached  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the  Elanitic  gulf,  Petra  was  iu 
capital. 

Nebo.  I.  (Deut.  xxxii.  49).  One  of  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim,  the  peak  of  which  overlooked  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  promised  land.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  Thii 
pinnacle  has  not  been  fully  identified  by  modern  travelers. 

2.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1).  A  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Nebo,  the  possession  of  which  was  contested  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  and  the  Moabites.  (Num.  xxxii.  38;  Isa.  xv.  3;  Jer. 
xlviii.  22). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  (2  K.  xxiv.  1),  king  of  B&byloa,  wu  *^» 
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and  succc^or  of  Kabopolassar.     lie  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Necho.  (2Chron.  xxxv.  20).  A  king  of  Egypt,  often  mentioned 
io  history. 

Neesings.  (Job  xli.  18).  By  the  force  with  which  the  levia- 
than breathes  and  throws  forth  water  (in  a  manner  not  unlike 
sneezing)  a  light  is  caused.  This  is  not  impossible  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  perhaps  the  expression  is  poetical.  Sneezing  is 
occasioned  by  throwing  the  breath  through  the  nose,  and  hence 
was  an  evidence  of  returning  life.    (2  Kings  iv.  35). 

Nehemiah.  Whom  Jehovah  comforts.  He  lived  about  the  year 
444,  and  thirteen  years  after  the  return  of  Ezra  to  the  lancl  of 
the  Israelites.  His  father's  name  was  Hachaliah,  and  he  bad  a 
brother  named  Hanani  (Neh.  i.  2;  vii.  2).  Beyond  this  his  genea- 
logy is  unknown.  It  is  questioned  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi  or  Judah,  although  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
the  latter  hypothesis.  He  occupied  an  influential  situation  in 
the  family  of  the  Persian  autocrat. 

Nethinims.  (Ezra  ii.  43,  58).  The  word  signifies  given  or  ded- 
icated persons.  They  were  a  remnant  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  were 
given  as  sacred  servants  or  bondmen  to  the  priests.  (1  K.  ix.  20, 
22;  1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Nimrod.  Rebel.  (Gen.  x.  8).  The  son  of  Cush,  and  specially 
distinguished  from  his  other  sons  in  the  record  of  Genesis.  The 
Hebrews  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  those  who  attempted  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel;  and  the  Orientals  make  him  author  of 
idolatry.  He  was  principally  concerned  in  building  both  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh. 

Nineveh,  (Jonah  iii.  6),  the  capital  of  Assyria,  (2  K.  xix.  36), 
situated  on  the  Tigris,  N.  E.  of  Babylon,  probably  near  the 
modern  village  of  Nania,  opposite  to  Mosul.  It  signifies  "  the 
dwelling  of  Ninus."  It  was  nineteen  miles  in  length  and  eleven 
in  breadth  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
(Jonah  iv.  11).  Ancient  cities  had  gardens  and  corn  fields  within 
them — which  accounts  for  the  immense  circumference  ascribed  to 
them.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
wide  enough. for  three  carriages  to  go  abreast,  fortified  by  fifteen 
hundred  towers  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height  (Nah.  iii.  1;  Zeph. 
ii.  13-15).  Nineveh  was  first  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis, 
under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  B.  C.  753.  It 
was  taken  a  second  time  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar,  about 
B.  C.  632,  when  it  lost  its  splendor.  It  was  ruined  in  the  time 
of  Lucien  of  Bamosata.  Was  rebuilt  under  the  Persians,  but  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  the  seventh  century. 

Noah,  Rest,  (Gen.  vi.  8),  or,  as  the  Greeks  write  it,  Noe,  (Matt 
xxiv.  37),  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Adam,  is  described  as  a  juat 
man,  perfect  (or  upright)  in  his  generations,  and  walking  with 
God,  (Gen.  vi.  9).  Noah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  vears 
after  the  flood,  but  the  place  of  his  residence  is  a  matter  of  vain 
conjecture. 

Ns,  (Jer.  xlvi  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  14),  is  generally  fuppcW  k>  l« 
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the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  extending  itself  on 
both  sides  of  ;he  Nile.  (Nah.  iii.  8).  Instead  of  multitude  of 
No,  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  it  should  be  rendered  Amnion  of  No,  or  the 
seat  or  dwelling  of  the  god  Amnion.  It  was  probably  applied 
to  two  or  tnree  places.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  be- 
tween the  No  spoken  of  in  Nah.  iii.  8-10,  and  the  No  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia 
in  circumference.  Its  remaining  ruins  still  describe  a  circuit  of 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  destruction  of  it  as  before  remarked, 
to  which  Nahum  refers,  was  probably  effected  by  Tartan.  (Isa. 
xx.)  It  was  again  captured  by  Cambyses,  B.  C-  525.  It  was 
finally  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lathy rus,  B.  C.  81.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  several  villages. 

Nod,  Land  of,  (Gen.  iv.  16),  probably  designates  no  particular 
place.  It  might  be  literally  rendered  (with  reference  to  the 
doom  of  Cain),  land  of  wanderino,  eastward  of  Eden. 

Noph.  (Isa.  xix.  13;  Jer.  ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16).  The 
ancient  Memphis  in  middle  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  fifteen  miles  S. 
of  old  Cairo.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  the  capital  of  that  Egypt,  which  was  known  to  the  patri- 
archs. In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sar- 
acens; and  the  predicted  judgments  of  God,  on  account  of  its 
idolatry  and  general  corruption,  gradually  effaced  every  trace  of 
its  ancient  magnificence. 

Numbers.  This  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
contains  the  numbers  and  ordering  of  the  Hebrews  and  Levites 
after  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tabernacle. 

Obed-Edom.  Serving  Edom.  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38).  A  Levite  who 
lived  iu  David's  time,  and  at  whose  house  the  ark  was  deposited 
after  the  death  of  Uzzah.     (Sam.  vi.  6-10). 

Olive.  (Job  xv.  33).  The  soil  and  climate  of  Syria  were  very 
favorable  to  the  production  of  the  olive.  The  mention  of  it  has 
peculiar  prominence  in  Scripture.  (Deut.  vi.  11;  vii.  13;  viii.  8; 
xi.  14;  xxviii.  40;  1  Kings  v.  11).  The  olive  never  grows  into  a 
very  large  tree,  though  some  of  its  stems  attain  a  considerable 
height.    Few  rise  higher  than  thirty  feet. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  or  Olivet,  (2  Sam.  xv.  80), 
or  Mount  op  Corruption,  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  overlooks  Jerusalem 
on  the  E.,  so  that  every  street  and  almost  every  house,  can  be 
distinguished  from  its  summit. 

Onyx,  (Ex.  xxviii.  20),  or  banded  agate.  This  word  is  employed 
to  denote  a  production  having  some  resemblance  in  color  to  the 
human  nail,  which  is  called  onyx  in  Greek.  The  onyx  was  a 
precious  stone  (Ex.  xxv.  7)  or  gem  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13),  exhibiting 
two  or  more  colors  disposed  in  parallel  bands  or  zones.  It  wa* 
obviously  of  high  value,  from  the  uses  made  of  it,  (Ex.  xxviii. 
9-12,  20f  xxxix.  6,  13),  anil  from  its  being  named  with  other 
highly  valuable  substances.     (Job  xxviii.  16). 

Ophir.  I.  One  of  Joktan's  sons.  (Gen.  x.  29).  2.(1  Kings  ix. 
2b).     A  country  of  the  East  celebrated  for  iu  production  of  gold 
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and  precious  stones.  (1  Kings  x.  11;  2  Chron.  nii.  19;  ix.  10). 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan. 
(Gen.  x.  29). 

Ouches  (Ex.  xxxix.  6),  were  probably  sockets  for  fastening  the 
precious  stones  into  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  high  priest's 
tphod.  These  ouches,  with  their  stones,  are  supposed  to  have 
served  for  buttons  to  confine  the  golden  chains  whereon  the 
breastplate  was  hung.    (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  25). 

Padan-Aram,  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  or  the  plain  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  Mesopotamia. 

Palestina.  (Ex.  xv.  14).  The  country  lying  along:  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Philistines,  and  was  hence  called  Palestina;  but  in  the  above 
passage  and  in  Isa.  xiv.  29-31,  it  seems  to  denote  the  whole  of 
Judea,  as  the  word  Palestine  does  in  its  modern  acceptation. 

Paran,  Wilderness  of,  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  was  situated  S.  of  Jor- 
dan and  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  desert  of  Egypt,  so  that,  in  its  largest  sense,  it  in- 
cluded the  deserts  of  Kadesh  and  Zin. 

•  Passover.  (Lev.  xxiii.  5).  A  Jewish  feast,  appointed  to  com- 
memorate the  exemption  or  passing  over  of  the  families  of  the 
Israelites,  when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  first-born  of 
Egypt;  and  also  their  departure  from  the  land  of  bondage. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  (Nisan),  between  the 
evenings,  the  passover  was  to  be  celebrated;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  commenced  the  seven  days'  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
The  term  passover  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  meal  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  or  the  fourteenth  day;  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  onward  for  seven  days,  to 
the  twenty-first  inclusive.    Tins  order  is  recognized  Josh  v.  10, 11, 

Pavilion.  (Jer.  xliii.  10).  A  small  movable  tabernacle  or 
tent,  chiefly  used  for  a  king,  prince,  or  general.  (1  Kings  xx.  12, 
16).  Jahn  thinks  it  was  the  cloth  used  for  Jewish  meals,  and 
which,  when  done  with,  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord,  like  a  wine 
skin  or  bottle,  and  hung  upon  a  nail. 

Pen.  (Judg.  v.  14).  Upon  hard  substances,  such  as  stone  or 
metallic  plates,  a  graver  of  steel  was  used,  the  same  which  Job 
calls  "an  iron  pen."  Upon  tablets  of  wax  a  metallic  pen  or 
stylus  was  employed,  having  one  end  pointed  to  trace  the  letters, 
the  other  broad  and  flat,  to  erase  any  erroneous  marks  by  smooth- 
ing the  wax.  Upon  paper,  linen,  cotton,  skins,  and  parchments, 
it  was  common  to  paint  the  letters  with  a  hair  pencil,  brought  to 
a  point.  Afterwards  the  reed  pen  was  introduced,  which  was 
at  first  used  without  being  split  at  the  point. 

Peon,  Mount.  (Num.  xxiii.  28).  A  rise  of  ground  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  part  of  the  same  chain  with  Nebo  and  Pisgah.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  idol  temple.  (Num.  xxv.  3; 
Deut.  iv.  3-4G). 

Pestilence,  (Jer.  xxi.  01,  or  plague,  expresses  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers and  calamities.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  properly  signi- 
fies the  plague,  is  applied  to  all  epidemical  and  contagious  diseases. 

Petra,  Rock,  and  also  called  Sela,  (Isa.  xvl  1),  and  Joktheel, 
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f!i  Kings  xiv.  7).  The  capital  of  Idumea,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  situated  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Hor,  about  three  days'  journey  from  Jericho,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  present  condition  of 
Petra  furnishes  a  remarkable  fulfillment  of  Scripture  prophecy. 
The  predictions  foretelling  its  downfall,  and  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  land  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  are  recorded  in  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  book  of  God.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5-15;  Jer.  xlix.  7-10, 
15-18;  Ezek.  xxxv. ;  Joel  iii.  19;  Amos  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  ver. 
8-16;  Mai.  i.  3,  4).  These  predictions,  let  it  be  observed,  were 
delivered  by  different  prophets  at  different  times,  when  as  yet 
the  power  of  Edom  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  there  appeared  no 
sign  of  its  overthrow. 

Pharaoh.  (Gen.  xii.  15).  An  Egyptian  word  signifying  sun, 
which  from  its  hieroglyph ical  use,  became  equivalent  to  king, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew,  and  applied  to  eight  or  ten  different 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  kings  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xii.  17; 
xxxix.  1;  Ex.  i.  8,  11;  1  Kings  iii.  1;  xi.  19-21;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29;  Jer.  vliv.  80).  After  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  the  word 
Ptolemy  was  substituted  for  the  term  Pharaoh. 

Philistia,  (Ps.  lx.  8),  or  "  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  (Ex.  xiii. 
17),  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Joppa  and  the  border  of  Egypt.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Phil- 
istines were  of  Egyptian  origin,  (Gen.  x.  14),  and  that  they  came 
to  Canaan  from  Caphtor,  or  Crete,  (Amos  ix.  7),  whence  they 
are  called  Caphtorims.     (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Pitch.  (Gen.  vi.  14).  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  the 
above  passage  and  in  Ex.  ii.  3,  for  a  sort  of  bitumen  or  asphalt- 
um,  elsewhere  called  slime.    (Gen.  xi.  3;  xiv.  10). 

Pot.  (Job.  xii.  20).  The  word  here  translated  pot  is  rendered 
basket,  (Jer.  xxiv.  2),  kettle,  (1  Sam.  ii.  14),  and  caldron.  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  13).  In  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  reference  is  probably  had  to  the 
close-wrought  baskets  which  the  Eastern  laborers  now  use  as  we 
do  the  hod  for  carrying  mortar.  The  same  vessel  is  probably  in- 
tended in  Judg.  vi.  19;  2  Kings  x.  7;  Jer.  vi.  9. 

Presses,  (Isa.  xvi.  10),  or  Press  pats,  (Heg.  ii.  16),  were  ves- 
sels or  cisterns  placed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  into  which  the  juice 
of  grapes  flowred  when  it  was  pressed  out  by  treading  them  with 
the  feet  or  by  pressing  them  with  a  machine.  (Prov.  iii.  10; 
Matt.  xxi.  33). 

Priest,  a  contraction  of  the  word  presbyter,  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 
All  the  male  posterity  of  Aaron  were  priests.  The  priesthood 
was  a  high  and  solemn  office  among  the  Jews.  Theirs  was  the 
work  of  mediation  and  atonement.  Their  dress  was  peculiar, 
and  all  its  parts  are  minutely  described  in  Scripture.  Nothing 
was  left  to  individual  taste  or  caprice.  They  were  to  wear  linen 
breeches  or  drawers,  reaching  from  the  loins  nearly  down  to  the 
knees  (Exod.  xxviii.  42),  where  the  reason  of  this  portion  of  dress 
is  assigned. 

Proverb.  The  Pkoverbs  of  Solomon  constitute  an  important 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  the  twentieth  in  order  of 
its  books. 
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Psalms  of  David,  the,  constitute  the  nineteenth  in  the  order 
of  the  oooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  right  to  a  place  in 
the  canon  has  never  been  disputed.  They  consist  of  inspired 
hymns  and  songs,  meditation  and  prayers,  chiefly  of  David.  It 
is  supposed  they  were  collected  into  one  book  by  Ezra,  though 
without  any  regard  to  chronological  order. 

Quails  (Exod.  xvi.  13)  were  a  part  of  the  food  miraculously 
supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Ps.  lxxviii.  27). 
Quails  are  still  common  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  are  brought 
to  the  market  at  Jerusalem  by  thousands.  The  supply  to  the 
Israelites  was  furnished  on  two  occasions.  (Exod.  xvi.  13;  Num. 
xi.  31). 

Rachel.  Ewe.  (Gen.  xxix.  6).  The  daughter  of  Laban,  the 
wife  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin. The  name  of  Rachel  is  used  by  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxxi. 
15)  figuratively,  as  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ;  and  the  prophecy  he  uttered  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fulfilled  when  those  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  be- 
yond the  Euphrates. 

Ramoth  (Josh.  xx.  8),  or  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii,  29),  or 
Ramath-Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  or  watch-tower.  It  was  a  famous 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  within  the  territory  of  Gad, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Kabbah.  It  was  appointed  for  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.  (Deut.  iv.  43).  During  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings  of  Israel,  this  place  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  conquered  it, 
and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavored  to  regain  it.  (i 
Kings  viii.  28,  29). 

Rechab,  Rechabites.  (Jer.  xxxv.  16,  18).  The  Rechabites 
were  a  tribe  of  Kenites,  or  Midianites,  (1  Chron.  ii.  05),  de- 
scended from  Jonadab,  or  Jehonadab,  the  son  or  descendant  of 
Rechab,  (2  Kings  x.  15),  from  which  last  they  derive  their 
name.    (Comp.  Num.  x.  29-32,  with  Judg.  i.  10,  and  iv.  11). 

Reed.  (Job  xl.  21).  A  plant  of  the  grass  family.  The  bam- 
boo and  common  cane  are  species  of  the  reed,  and  so  are  the 
calamus  and  flag.  Fish-poles,  canes,  and  rods  (Matt,  xxvii.  29), 
are  formed  of  it.  These  plants  flourish  in  marshes  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  courses:  hence  the  allusion,  Job  xl.  21-23.  It 
is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  illustrate  weakness  and 
fragility.  (2  Kings  xviii.  21;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6;  xlii.  8;  Ezek.  xxix. 
6;  Matt.  xii.  20). 

Rehoboam,  One  who  enlarges  tlie  people.  (1  K.  xiv.  21).  Son 
and  successor  of  Solomon,  as*  ended  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the 
age  of  forty-one,  and  reigned  seventeen  years. 

Rend.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29-34).  To  rend  the  garments,  or  tear 
them  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31),  was  lrom  the  earliest  period  a  sign  of 
grief  or  penitence.  Jacob  and  David  did  it  on  various  occasion*; 
and  so  did  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  6),  and  Hezekiah.  (2  Kin^s  xix.  1). 
The  high  priest  was  forbidden  to  rend  his  clothes  (Lev.  x.  6; 
xxi.  10),  probably  meaning  his  sacred  garments. 

Rephaim,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13),  or  "  valley  of  the  giants."  (Josh, 
xv.  8;  xviii.  16).     A  valley  (isa.  xvii.  5),  between  Bethlehem  and 
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Jerusalem,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants,  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  famous  for  two  of  David's  victories  over  the  Philistines. 
<2  Sam.  v.  18-22;  1  Chr.  xi.  14;  xiv.  9-11). 

Rephidim.  (Ex.  xvii.  1).  One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites, 
on  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Sinai.  It  is 
distinguished  as  the  place  where  water  was  miraculously  sup- 
plied to  the  murmuring  people  (Ex.  xvii.  6);  and  also  for  Joshua's 
victory  over  Amalek.  (Ex.  xvii.  8-10).  Here,  toor  Jethro  and 
his  family  came  to  visit  Moses,  and  united  with  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  acts  of  worship.    (Ex.  xviii.  1-12;  Comp.  Ex.  iii.  12). 

Right  Hand.  (Ps.  xxi.  8).  The  right  hand  is  the  symbol  of 
power  and  strength;  whence  the  effects  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
are  often  ascribed  to  the  "right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  (Ex. 
xv.  6;  Ps.  lxxvii.  10)  The  right  hand  commonly  denotes  the 
aouth,  as  the  left  hand  denotes  the  north.  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  swear  by  the 
right  hand,  and  that  this  is  implied  in  Is.  lxii.  8.  It  was  cer- 
tainly common  to  lift  the  hand  in  swearing.  (Gen.  xiv.  22; 
Deut.  xxxii.  40).  To  give  the  right  hand  was  a  mark  of  friend- 
ship. (Gal.  ii.  8).  Hence  the  force  of  the  expression,  (Ps.  cxliv. 
8),  "  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood." 

Ruby.  (Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11).  A  precious  stone  of  a  rose-red 
color,  and  of  great  beauty  and  value.  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov. 
xxxi.  10).  It  is  second  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  and  is 
usually  found  no  larger  than  the  finest  shot.  But  the  Hebrew 
term,  in  the  passages  quoted,  seems  to  denote  pearls. 

Sabbath.  (Ex.  xvi.  23).  This  was  the  title  given  to  the  Jew- 
ish day  of  rest.  It  is  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  rest.  Since 
the  Christian  era,  the  day  of  rest  is  (and,  as  many  think,  most 
properly)  called  the  Lord's  day,  because  it  is  now  commemorative 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Sackbut.  (Dan.  iii.  5).  A  musical  instrument.  It  is  some- 
times described  as  a  stringed  instrument;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
had  four  strings,  and  was  played  with  the  fingers,  and  had  a 
very  penetrating  sound.  In  process  of  time  the  strings  were  in- 
creased to  twenty.     It  was  of  a  triangular  form. 

Sackcloth.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34).  This  was  a  coarse  fabric,  made 
of  black  goats'  hair  and  other  materials,  and  worn  either  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  (Matt.  xi.  21),  or  as  a  token  of  mourning.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  31;  Esth.  iv.  1,  2;  Job  xvi.  15;  Ps.  xxx.  11;  Isa.  xx.  2: 
Rev.  vi.  12).  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture  of 
figurative  language,  connecting  sackcloth  with  mourning  and 
darkness.     (Isa.  1.  3;  Ezek.  vii.  18;  xxvii.  31;  Amos  viii.  10). 

Salem  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
place  which  was  afterwards  called  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Ps.  lxxvi. 
2).  But  some  think  that  the  place  of  which  Melchizedek  was 
king,  was  the  Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  or  the  Salim  ot  the  New 
Testament  (See  Salim)  ;  and  that  the  Salem  of  the  Psalmist  is  a 
contraction  of  Jerusalem. 

Salim  (John,  iii.  23),  or  Shalem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  or  Shalim  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  was  S.  of  Bethshean,  and  W.  of  Enon.  Some  sup- 
pose it  was  the  same  with  Shale  in  or  Sychem,  but  that  is  not 
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placeo  near  Enon  by  any  geographers.  Probably  Melchiiedek 
was  king  of  one  of  these  places,  and  not  of  Jerusalem,  &b  some 
have  maintained. 

Salt,  Pits  of,  or  SALT-riTS.  By  the  salt-pits  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  we 
are  not  to  understand  quarries  from  which  rock  salt  is  extracted, 
but  such  pits  as  the  Arabs  make  upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  filled  when  the  spring  freshets  raise 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  When  the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  in 
the  pits  a  salt  crust  about  an  inch  thick. 

Samaria.  I.  (I  K.  xiii.  32).  The  central  province  or  section 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  having  Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judea  on 
the  S.  It  included  the  possessions  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh; 
in  the  former  of  which  are  the  sites  of  Cesarea  and  Carmel,  and 
in  the  latter  Shechem  and  the  city  of  Samaria.  2.  Samatua, 
City  op,  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  was  situated  about  forty  miles  N.  of  Je- 
rusalem and  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  Shechem.  It  was  founded 
by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  as  the  capital  of  Israel  or  the  ten  tribes. 
(1  K.  xvi.  29;  2  K.  iii.  1). 

Sanctuary.  (Ps.  xx.  2).  A  holy  or  sanctified  place.  By  this 
name  that  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  called  which  was 
the  most  secret  and  most  retired:  in  which  was  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;  and  where  none  but  the  high  priest  might  enter,  and 
he  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation.  (Lev.  iv. 
6).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  furniture  of  the  holy  place;  (Nttm. 
x.  21);  the  apartment  where  the  golden  candlestick,  table  of 
show-bread,  altar  of  incense,  etc.,  stood;  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  18); 
and  to  the  whole  tabernacle  or  temple.  (Josh.  xxiv.  26;  3  Chron. 
xx.  8). 

Sapphire.  (Ex.  xxviii.  18).  A  precious  stone,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  surpassed  in  beauty,  lustre,  and  hard- 
ness only  by  the  diamond.  Its  color  is  various,  from  a  deep 
azure  like  the  sky  (whence  perhaps  the  allusion,  Ex.  xxiv.  10; 
Ezek.  i.  26;  x.  1),  to  the  highest  tint,  and  even  to  pure  white. 
The  sapphire  was  the  second  stone  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate. 

Saul,  Asked,  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Sceptre.  (Esth.  viii.  4).  A  wooden  staff  or  wand,  five  or  six 
feet  long,  usually  overlaid  with  gold  or  ornamented  with  golden 
rings,  with  an  ornamented  point.  It  was  borne  in  the  hands  of 
kings  as  a  token  of  power.    (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17). 

Scribe.  Write?'.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  This  name  was  first  given 
to  the  king's  secretary  or  messenger,  (2  Sam.  xx.  25),  and  to 
such  as  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  pen;  (Judg.  v.  14 ;  Jer.  Iii.  25), 
but  in  time  it  came  to  mean  simply  a  learned  man.   (1  Cor.  i.  20). 

Scrip.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40).  A  sort  of  knapsack  of  various 
sizes,  made  of  skin  or  coarse  cloth,  hung  around  the  neck,  and 
used  to  carry  provisions  for  a  journey. 

Scorner.  (Prov.  xiii.  1).  One  who  is  disposed  to  laugh  at 
persons  and  things  of  importance;  who  mocks  at  sin  and  the 
judgments  of  God  on  account  of  it;  and  scoffs  at  religion  and  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  it;  and  derides  and  hates  wholesome 
reproof  and  advice.     (Psalm  i.  1;  Prov.  ix.  8) 
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Sea.  (Isa.  xi.  15).  This  term  is  applied  by  the  sacred  writers 
to  lakes,  rivers,  and  any  large  collection  of  water,  as  well  as  to 
seas  properly  so  called.  (Isa.  xxi.  1;  Jer.  li.  36).  In  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  first  above  cited,  it  is  used  for  the  Nile  at  that  point 
which  is  called  the  Delta.  The  sea  and  the  west  denoted  the 
same  thing  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mediterranean. 

Seal.  (1  K.  xxi.  8).  Employed  to  authenticate  public  or  pri- 
vate papers.  (Jer.  xxxii.  10).  If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed, 
it  was  first  fastened  with  some  ligament,  upon  which  clay  or 
wax  was  spread,  and  then  impressed  with  a  seal  or  signet. 

Seasons.  (Gen.  i.  14).  The  year  is  very  conveniently  divided 
by  Hebrew  writers  into  six  seasons,  which  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  promise  made  to  Noah:  seedtime,  harvest,  cold,  heat,  summer, 
winter.  (Gen.  viii.  22).  There  is  the  same  division  among  the 
Arabs  at  this  day. 

Seir,  Mount.  (Gen.  xiv.  G).  A  most  rugged  and  desolate 
chain  of  mountains,  stretching  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  gulf  on  the  Red  Sea.  Mount  Hor  was 
one  of  its  summits;  and  the  Hivites  are  mentioned  among  its 
inhabitants,  and  one  of  this  people  was  named  Heir.  (See  Edom). 

Seraphim.  Brilliant  ones.  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6).  This  is  the  name 
given  by  the  prophet  to  the  spirits  which  waited  by  the  throne 
of  'the  Lord,  as  they  appeared  in  his  sublime  and  wonderful 
vision.  Their  pinions  were  arranged  in  pairs.  With  one  pair 
they  covered  their  face,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  Jehovah;  with 
another  pair  they  covered  their  feet,  as  unworlhy  that  God 
should  look  upon  them;  with  the  third  pair  they  flew,  to  perform 
the  high  behests  of  their  King  and  Lord. 

Sheba,  (1  K.  x.  1),  or  the  Saba  of  profane  history.  A  province 
in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  a  portion  of  the  modern  Yemen.  It  was  settled  by 
Sheba,  a  descendant  of  Shem. 

Shem.  (Gen.  vi.  10).  The  eldest  son  of  Noah,  from  whom 
descended  the  Jews,  and  through  them  the  Messiah.  Shem  is 
always  mentioned  first;  and  though  we  read — "  Shem  the  brother 
of  Japhet  the  elder,"  the  words  "the  elder,"  are  to  be  referred, 
not  to  Japhet,  but  to  Shem, — Shem  the  brother  of  Japhet,  and 
also  the  elder  of  the  two.  He  had  five  sons,  who  peopled  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  East.  The  languages  of  these  nations 
are  still  called  the  Shemitish  languages,  including  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  etc. 

Shushan.  (Neh.  i.  1).  An  ancient  city,  (called  by  the  Greeks 
Susa,  or,  the  city  of  lilies),  situated  on  the  river  Ulai,  (now  Ker- 
rah).  It  was  in  the  province  of  Elam,  in  Persia,  now  known  as 
Khusistan,  and  formerly  as  Susiana.  Shushan  was  the  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  kings,  (Esth.  i.  5;  Dan.  viii.  2),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 

Siddim,  Vale  of  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  now  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  is  a  scene  of  desolation  almost  unsurpassed, — a 
place  of  "  brimstone,  salt,  and  burning." 
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SldoB,  (Judg.  i.  81).  A  city  of  Phoenicia.  (Gen>  x.  15;  xlix. 
13).  It  was  situated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  It  was  assigned  to 
Asher.    (Judg.  xviii.  28), 

Simeon.  Hearer.  (Gen.  xxix.  33).  Son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
According  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  and  as  a 
punishment  for  his  offence  in  the  matter  of  the  Shechemites 
(Gen.  xxxiv.— See  Dinah.),  his  posterity  dwindled  (comp.  Num. 
i.  22;  xxvi.  12-14),  and  their  inheritance  was  only  a  dismembered 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xix.  1). 

Tribe  of,  occupied  nineteen  cities,  within  the  bounds  of  Ju- 
dah, principally  S.  of  Dan,  on  the  coast.  (Josh.  xix.  2-7).  In 
Hezekiah's  time  they  possessed  parts  of  Mount  Seir.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  42). 

Sinai,  a  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  from 
the  summit  of  which  God  published  his  law  to  the  Israelites.  In 
order  to  understand  properly  the  numerous  references  in  Scrip- 
ture to  this  memorable  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  rela- 
tion between  Sinai  and  Horeb,  in  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  place  where  Israel  received  the 
law,  is  uniformly  called  Horeb,  but  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  is,  with  three  exceptions  (Ex.  iii.  1;  xvii.  6;  xxxiii. 
6),  denominated  Sinai. 

Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  13)  and  Gomorrah,  two  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  which  were  miraculously  destroyed  because  of  the  deep 
and  almost  universal  corruption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Solomon.  The  word  means  "peaceful."  Solomon  was  the 
tenth  son  of  David,  and  was  born  of  Bathsheba,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Uriah,  (1  Chron.  iii.  5),  B.  C.  1033.— Solomon,  Song 
of.  This  is  the  twenty-second  in  the  order  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  is 
ascribed  without  contradiction  to  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
v,ho  lived  about  two  centuries  before  Christ.  The  ancient  Jews, 
without  exception,  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  book;  Josephus  in- 
serts it  in  his  catalogue  of  sacred  books;  and  it  is  cited  as  of 
divine  authority,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian 
church.    Its  canonical  authority  is  thus  placed  beyond  dispute. 

Stacte.  (Exod.  xxx.  34).  One  of  the  prescribed  ingredients 
of  the  sacred  incense.  It  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  purest  myrrh; 
or  that  which  flows  freely  from  the  tree  without  incision,  whereas 
the  common  myrrh  is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark. 

Steel.  (Psal.  xviii.  34).  The  degree  of  strength  and  agility 
which  one  possessed  was  often  shown  among  the  ancient  nations 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  word  rendered  steel  in  this  passage 
might  (according  to  some  critics)  be  more  properly  rendered 
aopper.    So  of  Job  xx.  24.   (Comp.  Jer.  xv.  12;  Ezek.  xxvili.  19). 

Sun.  (Ps.  xix.  4).  The  center  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  Its  diameter" is  883,000 
miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth  95,000,000  miles.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  poets  to  have  a  tabernacle  from  which  it  came 
forth  in  the  morning  and  to  which  it  returned  at  its  setting.  (Ps. 
xix.  4-6).     On  account  of   its  brightness,   it   is  employed   in 
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Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  beauty,  (Cant.  vi.  10),  and  from  its 
increasing  splendor  in  its  morning  ascent,  it  is  taken  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  good  man  in  his  progress  onward  to  perfection. 
(Prov.  iv.  18).  The  sun's  heat,  so  powerful  in  eastern  countries, 
seems  not  un frequently  to  have  caused  sunstroke,  amp  de  soleil. 
(Ps.  cxxi.  6;  2  Kings  iv.  19). 

Syria.  (2  Sam.  viii.  12).  Syria,  called  in  the  Hebrew  Aramy 
from  a'  son  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  22),  extended  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  river  Cydnus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  N.  to  Arabia  and  the  border  of  Egypt  on  the  9. 
It  was  divided  into  Syria  Palestina,  including  Canaan  and 
Phoenicia,  Ccele-Syria,  between  two  ridges  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  Upper  Syria. 

Table.  (1  Sam.  xx.  29).  The  table  of  ancient  times  was  a 
circular  skin,  or  piece  of  leather,  spread  upon  the  matted  or 
carpeted  floor;  near  the  edges  of  this  leathern  tray,  there  are 
holes,  or  loops,  through  which,  when  the  meal  is  completed,  a 
cord  is  drawn,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  affair  is  compressed 
into  a  small  compass,  and  hung  upon  a  nail. 

Tabor,  Mount.  (Judg.  iv.  G).  A  limestone  mountain  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  fifty  miles  N. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  six  from  Nazareth.  Its  shape  resembles  a 
cone  with  the  point  struck  off,  the  summit  presenting  a  level 
area  |  mile  in  length  and  £  mile  in  breadth. 

Tears.  (Ps.  Ivi.  8).  Allusions  supposed  to  be  made  in  this 
passage  to  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  preserved  among  the 
Romans,  of  collecting  the  falling  tears  of  mourners  at  funerals, 
and  putting  them  into  a  bottle  or  urn,  called  a  lacryynatory,  or 
tear-bottle. 

Temple.  (1  Sam.  i.  9).  The  sacred  edifice  erected  at  Jerusa- 
lem as  a  permanent  place  of  worship  for  the  Jewish  church.  In 
its  general  form  it  resembled  the  tabernacle,  for  which  it  was 
substituted.  The  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah.  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1).  This  was  one  summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  the  general 
name  of  which  was  Mount  Zion.  (Ps;d.  exxxii.  13,  14).  David 
collected  48,000  tons  of  gold  and  silver,  or  £7,400,000,000  sterling, 
besides  immense  quantities  of  brass,  iron,  stone,  timber,  &c.  (1 ' 
Chr.  xxii.  14;  xxix.  4,  7).  At  the  end  of  7^  years  it  stood  com- 
plete, the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the  world.  The  temple  of 
Solomon  stood  424  years;  but  30  years  after  its  completion,  it 
was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  (1  K.  xiv.  25,  20). 
After  this  it  was  frequently  profaned  and  pillaged,  and  was  at 
iast  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  13.  C. 
588,  and  the  nation  itself  carried  into  captivity.  In  52  years 
after,  a  number  of  the  Jews  returned,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  Jewish  governor,  and  Jeshua  or  Joshua,  the  high 
priest.  They  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  undertake  it  by 
Cyrus,  the  Persian  emperor,  to  whom  Judea  had  now  become 
tributary.  (Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  13).  Much  interruption  and  delay 
attended  the  enterprise,  of  which  we  h*ve  a  full  account  in  the 
book  of  Ezra.     It  was  completed,  however,  and  dedicated  B.  C. 
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515,  or  about  73  years  after  the  destruction  of  it.  The  temple  of 
Zerubbabel  had  stood  nearly  500  years  and  was  much  decayed, 
when  Herod  the  Great,  undertook  to  rebuild  it;  he  began  the 
work  17  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  completed  the 
main  building  in  less  than  .10  years,  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  whole  work  occupied  46  years.  (John  ii.  20).  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  A.  D.  71. 

Timbre!.  (Ex.  xv.  20).  A  musical  instrument,  supposed  u> 
have  resembled  very  nearly  the  instrument  of  modern  days 
called  the  tambourine. 

Tin.  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  A  well-known  metal  in  use  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  an  article  of  Tyrian  commerce.  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
12).  In  Isa.  i.  25,  the  word  rendered  tin  probably  means  a  sort 
of  dross. 

Tires.  (Isa.  Hi.  18).  This  generally  denotes  an  ornamental 
head-dress. 

Tirzah,  (1  K.  xvi.  17),  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  that  of  Zimri,  or  nearly  50  years. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
within  the  territory  of  Ephraira. 

Tithes,  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  or  tenths.  A  sort  of  tax  known  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  practiced  under  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious government  of  heathen  nations.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Levitical  code,  and  consisted  in  rendering  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  herds,  etc.,  to  the  service  of  God 
their  King,  whom  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  the  proprietor 
of  all.  One-tenth  of  this  produce  went  to  the  use  of  the  Levites, 
who  had  no  part  in  the  soil,  and  of  course  were  dependent  on 
their  brethren  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Having  given  up 
their  hind,  the  tithe  was  a  species  of  rent  paid  to  them.  One- 
tenth  of  their  tenth  they  paid  in  their  turn  to  the  priests.  (Num. 
xxviii.  21-82). 

Topaz.  (Ex.  xxviii.  17).  A  precious  stone  of  various  colors, 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  ancient  chrysolite. 

Tribe.  (Num.  i.  4).  The  posterity  of  each  of  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob  is  called  a  tribe.  Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  adopted 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  his  own  children, 
(Gen.  xlxiii.  5),  and  thus  made  two  tribes  of  one.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  promised  land,  however,  only  twelve  shares 
were  made;  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  to  minister  in  the  temple, 
and  to  be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  rest. 

Tubal.  (Gen.  x.  2).  Fifth  son  of  Japheth,  whose  descendants 
probably  peopled  a  country  lying  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aranes,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  Tib- 
bareni  of  the  Greeks.  The  Circassians  who  inhabit  this  region, 
are  slave-dealers,  and  they  of  Tubal  traded  in  the  "  persons  of 
men."     (Ezek   xxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  2). 

Urim  and  Thummim.  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  These  words  literally 
signify  ligfUs  and  perfections.  Whether  they  denote  some  divine 
manifestation  made  in  or  upon  the  breastplate  itself,  or  whether 
it  was  a  visible  appendage  to  the  breastplate,  indicating  itj 
peculiar  and  sacred  use  in  this  respect,  has  been  keealy  disputed. 
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The  utmost  that  can  be  satisfactorily  known  respecting  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  was  the  manner  or  thing  through  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  was  sought  and  conveyed.  (Deut.  xxviii. 
8;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 

Uz.  (Lam.  iv.  21).  A  district  of  Arabia,  which  was  probably 
settled  by  the  posterity  of  Uz,  or  IIuz,  a  descendant  of  Shem, 
(Gen.  x.  23;  xxii.  21),  and  distinguished  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Job,  whose  estate  was  like  that  of  a  modern  Bedouin. 

Vines  (Num.  xx.  5),  and  Vineyards  (Ezck.  xxviii.  26),  have 
been  highly  prized  in  every  country.  We  first  read  of  a  vine- 
yard in  the  history  of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  20).  This  incident  seems 
to  prove  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  not  unknown  before 
the  deluge.  The  vine-plant  yet  grows  wild  in  Armenia,  in  the 
district  of  Ararat.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  arrived  at 
some  perfection  in  very  early  times.  In  the  accounts  of  Melch- 
izedek,  who  set  bread  and  wine  before  Abraham;  of  Lot  who 
was  drunken;  of  aged  Isaac,  when  regaled  by  his  sons;  in  the 
prophecy  of  dying  Jacob:  and  in  the  book  of  Job  we  have  the 
earliest  allusions  to  wine  as  a  common  drink.  (Gen.  xiv.  18; 
xix.  32;  xxvii.  25;  xlix.  12;  Job  i.  18;  Pro  v.  xxiii.  30,  31;  Isa. 
v.  11). 

Viol.  (Amos  vi.  5).  This  was  an  instrument  of  music,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  psaltery.  Chanting  to  the 
sound  of  it,  was*  to  make  like  sounds  with  the  voice,  modulating 
the  tones  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

Viper.  (Job  xx.  16).  A  vcnemous  serpent  from  twTo  to  five 
feet  in  length.  Its  bite  is  extremely  painful,  and  in  many  species, 
quickly  and  certainly  fatal;  so  that  it  was  anciently  regarded  as 
a  special  judgment  from  heaven  to  be  bitten  by  one.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1-0). 

Wafer.  (Ex.  xvi.  31).  A  thin  cake  of  fine  flour,  used  in  vari- 
ous offerings  anointed  with  oil. 

Wash-Pot.  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  The  word  in  this  connection  signifies 
that  the  Moabites  should  be  reduced  to  the  most  abject  and  de- 
grading servitude.  The  wash-pot,  or  vessel  in  which  the  feet 
were  washed,  was  deemed  base  and  ignoble. 

Week.  (Gen.  xxix.  27).  The  word  in  this  passage  means  the 
term  of  seven  days,  during  which,  the  marriage  festival  lasted, 
as  if  Laban  had  said,  "  Attend  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  present 
marriage  first,  and  then  commence  another  term  of  seven  years* 
service  for  Rachel."  The  division  of  time  into  portions  of  seven 
days  had  its  origin  at  the  creation  (Gen.  vii.  4-40;  viii.  10-12), 
and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Wells.  (Ex.  xv.  27).  These  were  very  essential  in  a  country 
of  flocks  and  herds,  and  were  generally  provided  at  each  place  of 
pasturage.  They  were  deep,  (John  iv.  11),  and  expensive  to  dig 
and  preserve,  and,  hence  were  a  valuable  part  of  the  husband- 
man's property.  (Num.  xx.  17-19).  They  were  sometimea 
owned  in  common.  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  3).  To  protect  them  from 
the  sand,  and  from  being  used  by  others,  they  were  covered 
usually  with  a  stone.  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  8).  To  stop  them  up  was 
aad  still  is,  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  (Gen.  xxvi.  15);  a»*i 
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to  invade  the  right  of  property  in  them  wai  often  the  cause  of 
sore  contention.     (Gen.  xxi.  25). 

Whale.  (Job  vii.  12).  In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
we  are  told  that  on  the  fifth  day  God  created  great  whales. 
(Gen.  i.  21).  The  word  probably  means  no  particular  species  of 
animals,  but  the  largest  class  of  creeping  things,  whether  inhab- 
iting the  land  or  the  water. 

Wheat.  (Judg.  vi.  11).  This  grain  was  produced  abundantly 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  our  translation  it  is  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  corn. 

Wimples.  (Isa.  iii.  22).  Supposed  by  some  to  mean  a  broad 
full  mantle  or  shawl,  like  the  veil  which  Ruth  had  (Ruth  iii.  15), 
and  by  others  a  veil,  coif,  or  hood,  and  this  last  is  its  German 
signification  at  the  present  day. 

Wine.  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  word  wine  is  allied  to  a  correspond- 
ing term  in  many  otner  languages — the  Hebrew  yayin,  the  Latin 
vinum,  the  French  mny  aud  the  German  toein.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  liquor 
which  is  called  wine  in  our  Scriptures.  The  plain  reader  of  the 
Bible  will  be  satisfied,  however,  that  whatever  be  the  precise 
meaning  of  several  Hebrew  terms  rendered,  and  perhaps  er- 
roneously, by  wine,  the  liquor  commonly  known  by  that  ap- 
pellation was  unquestionably  an  intoxicating  drink.  (Lev.  x.  9; 
Eph.  v.  18;  1  Peter  iv.  3). 

Wine-Presses  (Job  xxiv.  11)  were  cavities  in  the  ground, 
(Matt.  xxi.  33),  built  up  or  lined  with  mason-work.  They  are 
now  found  in  this  form  in  Persia,  eight  feet  square  and  four  feet 
deep.  In  Isa.  v.  2,  and  Mark  xii.  1,  the  term  wine-press  rather 
means  the  open  place  or  vessel  which  received  the  juice  from 
the  wine-press. 

Year.  Fallow.  In  the  seventh  year  all  agricultural  labor 
was  suspended,  and  spontaneous  productions  were  left  to  the 
poor,  the  traveler,  and  the  wild  beasts.  (Lev.  xxx.  1-7).  This 
was,  I.  For  the  sake  of  the  ground;  2.  For  the  preservation  of 
wild  beasts;  and  3.  To  make  the  people  provident  and  sensible 
of  dependence.  The  nation  could  fish,  hunt,  take  care  of  bees 
and  flocks,  repair  buildings,  manufacture  clothes,  and  carry  on 
commerce.  This  year  was  religiously  observed.  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10-13). 

Zachariah,  Memory  of  Jehovah,  (2  K.  xiv.  29),  was  son  and 
successor  to  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  but  six 
months  and  then  fell  by  the  band  of  Shallum,  who  took  the 
throne.     (2  K.  xv.  8-11;  Comp.  Amos  vii.  9). 

Zeboim.  Harts.  (Gen.  10-19;  xvi.  2).  One  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  destroyed  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  There  was 
also  a  city  and  valley  of  this  name  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Sam.  viii.  18;  Neh.  xi.  34). 

Zebulun,  Delight,  (Gen.  xxx.  20),  or  Zabulon,  (Rev.  vii.  8),  the 
sixth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  The  portion  of  his  descendants  in 
the  promised  land  was  assigned  prophetically  by  his  father  and 
their  ancestors.  A  portion  of  the  coast  belonged  to  Zebulua, 
and  he  possessed  a  haven  for  ships.     (Gen.  xlix.  13). 
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Tribe  of,  possessed  that  district  of  Canaan  which  lay  between 
the  sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13),  and  the  Mediterranean;  bounded 
S.  by  Issachar,  and  N.  by  Asher  and  Naphtali.  This  last  tribe 
allied  itself  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  joined  the  forces  of 
Barak  and  Deborah  against  the  army  of  Jabin.    (Judg.  v.  18). 

The  town  of  Zebulun,  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  was  within  the  territory 
of  Asher,  but  was  probably  a  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun. 
Elon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  was  of  this  tribe,  and  was  buried  within 
its  bounds.    (Judg.  xii.  12). 

Zechariah  was  "the  son  of  Barachiah,  the  son  of  Iddo."  He 
is  ranked  eleventh  among  the  minor  prophets.  In  Ezra  v.  1, 
and  vi.  14,  he  is  styled  simply,  "  the  son  of  Iddo;"  most  probably 
because  his  father,  Barachiah,  had  died  in  early  manhood,  and 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  his  genealogy  is  traced  at 
once  to  his  grandfather  Iddo,  who  would  be  better  known.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Levi,  and  was  thus  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  priestly,  as  he  did  the  prophetic  office. 
(Neh.  xii.  16). 

Zedekiah,  Jehovah's  justice,  (2  K.  xxiv.  17),  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  his 
immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne.  His  proper  name  was 
Mattaniah,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  changed  it  to  Zedekiah.  He 
commenced  his  reign  at  21,  and  reigned  11  years. 

Zephaniah  was  "the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Zedekiah,  the 
eon  ot  Amanah,  the  son  of  Hezekiah."  No  details  of  his  history 
are  given  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  merely  informed  that 
he  was  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  prophet  "  in  the  days  of 
Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon." 

Zerubbabel,  Born  in  Babylon,  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  or  Zorobabel, 
(Matt.  i.  12),  was  the  leader  ot  the  first  colony  of  Jews  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  (Ezra  ii.  2),  and  was  of 
the  family  of  David.  To  him  Cyrus  committed  the  sacred  ves- 
sels that  were  to  be  returned  to  Jerusalem.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  (Zech.  iv.  6-10),  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  restoring  the  usual  religious  rites  of  the  nation. 

Zion,  Daughter  op,  (Isa.  i.  8),  means  Jerusalem,  and  is  so 
called  because  Zion  was  the  original,  or  mother  settlement. 
Hence  also  the  kindred  expressions,  "sons  of  Zion,"  (Zech.  ix. 
13),  "children  of  Zion,"  etc.    (Joel  ii.  23). 

Ziph.  (Josh.  xv.  24).  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in 
the  lot  of  Judah;  one  towards  the  coast  of  Edom,  S.  W.,  (Josh. 
xv.  55),  the  other,  (Josh.  xv.  24),  a  few  miles  E.  of  Hebron  on  a 
hill,  on  the  border  of  the  "wilderness  of  Ziph,  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
13-24),  into  which  David  fled  from  Saul  and  concealed  himself. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  one  which  Rehoboam  fortified.  (2 
Chron.  xi.  8). 

Ziphrion.  (Num.  xxxiv.  9).  In  the  vicinity  of  Zedad.  (8ee 
Zed  ad). 

Zipporah.  (Ex.  ii.  21).  The  wife  of  Moses,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian.  One  of  her  children  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  circumcised  at  the  proper  time,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Lord  was  so  displeased  with  Moses,  that  his  visible 
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paais&rawtst  wane*  iipporaia  of  the  neglect  At  <mu&,  &**t  >*H 
in  a  good  spirit,  she  performed  the  rite,— and  hoping  that  Wr 
husband  would  now  be  restored  to  health,  she  cast  the  i oreakoa 
at  his  feet,  and  said,  **  Behold  a  husband  won  hack  to  me  by 
blood." 

Zoaa.  L*m.  (Hum.  ziiL  32).  By  the  Greeks  called  T*n4*t 
and  by  the  Arabs  San,  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world, 
founded  only  seren  years  later  than  Hebron,  and  situated  on  the 
Tanaitic  arm  of  the  Nik.  It  was  evidently  the  residence  of  a 
line  of  princes  (Isa.  xix.  11-18 ;  xxx.  4),  and  probably  the  place 
where  Moses  wrought  the  Egyptian  miracles.  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12, 
43).  Ezekiel  prophesied  against  it  (Ezek.  xxx.  14),  and  its  ruins 
are  yet  risible,  and  present  numerous  pillars  and  obelisks,  as 
evidences  of  its  former  magnificence. 

Zoar.  Small.  (Gen.  xiy.  2).  A  small  city,  originally  called 
Bela,  at  the  8.  K.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Valley  of  Kerek.  Recent  travelers  have  noticed  peculiar 
ruins  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  Its  king, 
with  four  others,  rebelled  against  Chedorlaomer,  and  was  con- 
quered. It  was  afterward  threatened  with  the  same  destruction 
as  Sodom,  but  spared  at  Lot's  request,  who  fled  to  it  for  safety 
from  the  storm  of  divine  wrath.    (Gen.  xix.  20,  22). 

Zobah.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  A  town  and  province  of  Syria,  ly- 
ing along  the  Euphrates,  N.  of  Damascus,  and  toward  Aleppo. 

Zorah,  Hornet?*  Nest,  (Josh  xix.  41),  or  Zoraa.  A  city  belong- 
ing originally  to  Judah,  and  afterwards  to  Dan,  near  tfee 
boundary  line  between  them;  the  birthplace  of  Samson  (Judg. 
xiii.  2),  and  probably  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Cron.  xl  10$. 
It  is  called  Zortah.  (Josh.  xv.  83),  and  its  inhabitants  are  called 
Zortie*  (1  Chron.  it  M),  and  Zorathitea.  (1  Chron.  iv.  2).  It 
may  be  recognised  in  a  place  called  Surah,  lying  on  the  edge  of 
U*e  hills  Iks*  rm  M.  of  Bethshemeah. 
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